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The  Franklin,  graceful  in  every  line,  powerful,  silent  and  swift,  would, 
by  the  Franklin  standard,  be  a  failure  if  it  lacked  in  comfort. 

Comfort  determines  the  way  you  feel  at  the  end  of  a  day's  run.  tj  Automobile  construc- 
tion that  does  not  give  the  utmost  in  comfort  is  faulty.  ^  For  smooth  riding  nothing  short 
of  air  travel  surpasses  riding  in  a  Franklin. 

It  is  out  on  the  highway  that  a  motor  car  must  prove  its  worth.  None  can  be  ranked  as  high-grade 
unless  it  stands  the  test  of  touring.  That  means  more  than  simply  getting  over  the  road;  it  must  carry  its 
passengers  rapidly  and  without  discomfort. 


How  comfort  is  obtained. 

Certain  features  of  construction  are  necessary  for  comfort. 
When  grouped  they  present  a  union  of  merit  without  which 
the  best  result  is  impossible.  They  give  the  perfection  of  resil- 
iency.   Without  resiliency  there  can  not  be  comfort. 

The  features  of  the  Franklin  from  which  resiliency  results 
are  these: 

Long,  easy,  full-elliptic  springs,  both  front  and  rear. 

Springs  hung  on  their  centers,  not  anchored  on  the  end. 

Absence  of  strut  rods  and  torque  bars. 

A  wood  chassis  frame. 

Large  tires  and  large  wheels. 

Light  axles  and  an  especially  light  rear  axle. 

The  relation  of  comfort  to  construction. 

Resiliency  gives  not  only  riding  comfort  and  makes  the 
automobile  a  smooth  and  easy  traveler,  but  the  more  resilient 
an  automobile  is  the  stronger  it  is  and  the  lighter  it  can  be. 

Rigidity  in  a  road  vehicle  does  not  mean  strength. 

Rigidity,  or  solidity,  means  strength  only  in  stationary  con- 
structions. A  monument  or  building  is  strong  in  proportion 
to  its  solidity;  an  automobile,  carriage  or  wagon  is  strong  in 
proportion  to  its  resiliency;  and  it  has  comfort  in  equal  ratio. 

As  automobilists  gain  in  experience  they  find: 

First,  that  comfort  is  of  supreme  importance; 
Second,  that  comfort  is  a  product  of  design; 

Third,  that  "shock  absorbers"  will  not  make  rigid  construction  resilient; 
Fourth,  that  only  through  Franklin  construction  is  real  comfort  secured. 

What  resiliency  does. 

As  definite  as  the  features  that  make  resilient  construction 
are  their  results.    They  are: 

The  greatest  strength. 

Long  life  to  the  vehicle.     (It  does  not  rack  itself. ) 

The  fastest  touring  time.     (Road  inequalities  do  not  hinder. ) 

The  highest  efficiency. 

Light  weight.     (Rigidity  requires  weight  to  withstand  shocks. ) 

Easy,  comfortable  riding.     (Even  aged  people  can  ride  long  distances.) 

Saving  on  tires. 

Silence.     (Rigid  construction  rattles  after  use  and  wear.) 
Low  total  maintenance  cost. 

Reliability.     (Due  to  greater  strength,  fewer  parts  and  less  deterioration. ) 


It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  extra  tires  on  a  Franklin. 

Many  perhaps  think  our  claim  that  extra  tires  are  not 
necessary  is  absurd.  Their  judgment  undoubtedly  is  based  on 
experience,  but  not  experience  with  the  1910  Franklin. 

We  handle  the  tire  matter  as  a  straight  engineering  propo- 
sition and  put  on  tires  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  do 
the  work.  They  are  larger  even  than  tires  used  on  most  auto- 
mobiles weighing  much  more.  The  result  is  the  Franklin  tire 
equipment  does  not  blow  out.  It  gives  service  four  times  as 
great  as  that  obtained  with  the  average  automobile. 

Demountable  rims  are  only  makeshifts.  They  do  not  stop 
tire  trouble.    The  Franklin  plan  does. 

Tire  expense  with  the  ordinary  automobile  is  more  than  all 
the  other  expenses  combined.  With  the  Franklin  the  tire 
expense  is  reduced  to  a  small  amount  per  mile  and  per  year 
of  service.  You  are  saved  the  investment  in  extra  tires,  which 
deteriorate  almost  as  fast  as  the  tires  in  use. 

Franklin  cooling  is  so  simple  and  effective  that  it 
requires  no  attention. 

Franklin  air  cooling  is  superior  to  water  cooling.  It  pro- 
duces better  results  without  any  of  the  mechanisms.  Having 
no  mechanism,  it  causes  no  concern  and  requires  no  attention. 
It  is  free  from  overheating,  freezing  and  other  troubles  which 
belong  to  water  cooling. 

A  Franklin  for  every  use. 
Model  H — At  the  apex  of  the  six-cylinder  group  of  automo- 
biles stands  the  Franklin  Model  H.  The  first  on  the  American 
market,  it  has  been  refined  to  the  highest  degree.  With  its  42- 
horse-power  engine,  it  provides  the  quickest  and  most  comfortable 
riding  for  the  seven  passengers  for  whom  its  well  proportioned, 
commodious  body,  in  touring  type,  is  built.    Price,  $3750. 

Model  D — This  model,  seating  five  passengers,  is  the  ideal 
city  and  family  touring  car;  28  horse  power.    Price,  $2800. 

Model  G  represents  the  highest  type  of  small  motor  car. 
With  touring  body  it  provides  for  four  or  five  occupants.  For 
business  or  pleasure  it  is  the  handiest  and  most  economical 


automobile  made;  18  horse  power.    Price,  $18 SO. 

When  all  is  said  of  the  Franklin  the  recital  is  one  of  combined  motor  car  merit,  to  which  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  Franklin  construction  contributes  and  without  which  the  best  in  automobiling  is  impossible. 
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|HE  construction  camp  of 
1  Snowslide  lay  in  the 
depths  of  the  canon  bed, 
a  gray  and  yellow  scar. 
The  gray  dump  stretched  along 
the  side  of  the  brawling  stream ;  at  its  head  clustered  the  buildings  of  unpainted  yellow 
pine.   Here,  in  the  middle,  the  portal  of  the  tunnel  yawned,  a  black  spot  on  the 
mountainside. 

They  had  been  boring  Snowslide  tunnel  eight  months;  they  would  be  at  it  three 
years  more,  making  a  short  cut  for  the  railroad  through  a  three-mile  barrier  of  the 
living  rock.  In  the  eight  months  they  had  littered  the  place  with  man-made  desecrations : 
on  the  hill  the  bunkhouses  and  dining-hall;  by  the  bed  of  the  stream  the  timber  sheds, 
the  blacksmith  shop,  the  power-house  smearing  the  treetops  with  black  smoke,  and  the 
lean,  gray  dump  where  the  muck  trains  clattered  to  and  fro.  Beside  their  track  the 
outside  gang  labored,  shoveling  away  the  loads  which  the  cars  brought  to  them. 

There  were  six  of  them  bending  their  backs  to  the  heavy  toil.  Five  worked  near 
together,  the  sixth  at  a  little  distance  from  them.  All  the  morning  they  had  been 
working  this  way,  the  five  in  close  company,  their  backs  toward  the  one,  a  little 
interval  between  the  group  and  the  solitary  figure.  The  five  were  Slavs;  they  were 
short,  thick-chested  men  with  long,  muscle-bound  arms;  their  eyes  slanted  slightly 
toward  the  corners.  Their  fingers  were  crooked,  warped  to  the  shovel  handles.  They 
shoveled  deliberately,  with  precision,  working  like  slow-moving  machines.  Occasionally 
one  of  them  glanced  obliquely  at  the  sixth  man;  then  said  a  low  word  to  the  others, 
and  they  laughed.    It  was  a  low  laugh  with  no  ring  to  it. 

Toiling  thus  by  himself,  Tom  Morton,  the  sixth  man,  shoveled  the  broken  rock 
awkwardly.  He  was  an  Irishman.  It  was  his  first  day  on  his  first  job  since  he  had  left  a 
little  rented  acreage  across  the  sea.  And  he  was  young.  He  worked  with  eagerness; 
he  made  strength  do  where  skill  was  lacking.  He  crushed  his  shovel  blade  into  the 
heap  of  rock  before  him ;  he  threw  each  load  far  from  him  over  the  edge  of  the  dump 
down  into  the  stream  bed.  He  sweated  with  excess  of  effort,  striving  to  do 
more  than  any  of  the  five  whose  backs  were  always  toward  him.  At  intervals, 
between  the  muck  trains,  after  he  had  scraped  together  the  last  fragments  of 
his  pile  and  tossed  them  away,  he  straightened  his  back  and  rested.  Then  he 
looked  upward  at  the  mountains,  along  their  steep  sides  black-green  with  mantling 
hemlocks,  toward  their  sheer  rock  summits  cutting  the  sky's  blue  with  ragged 
silhouette  of  brown.  They  were  the  first  mountains  he  had  ever  seen  so  closely. 
Green  Irish  hills  lay  a  little  more  than  a  month  back,  fresh  in  his  memory— low, 
rolling  hills  falling  away  from  a  broad  river.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  dump, 
leaning  on  his  shovel  handle,  he  turned  his  sweating  face  upward  toward  the 
rugged  peaks.   They  were  very  dark ;  they  seemed  to  touch  the  sky  like  lofty  walls. 

He  leaned  upon  the  shovel;  his  big  hands  gripped  the  handle,  hiding  it;  his 
long  arms  extended  rigidly  from  his  wide  shoulders,  bent  now  to  the  reaching. 
For  he  was  very  tall— tall  and  broad;  in  his  hands  the  shovel  looked  like  a  child's 
plaything.  His  upturned  face  was  fresh  with  color,  large-featured,  beardless. 
His  eyes  were  the  clean,  hard  gray  that  never  changes  save  to  glint  like  metal. 
They  regarded  the  mountains  steadily.  Thus  he  stood,  every  line  of  his 
rough-clad  figure,  from  his  clumsy  shoes  to  his  squam  hat  of  oilskin,  proclaiming 
his  awkward  strength.  Then  the  m.uck  train  brought  a  new  load  and  he  bent 
his  back  again  to  work. 

The  muck  came  from  the  tunnel;  it  was  wet,  broken  granite,  among  the 
pieces  fine  grit  made  pastelike  by  seepage.  It  was  heavy,  hard  to  handle;  it 
tangled  before  Tom's  shovel  joint,  then  disintegrated  suddenly,  leaving  the 
blade  all  but  empty.  He  sweated  over  it,  swinging  his  shovel  stifly,  pushing  it 
by  main  force  into  the  heap,  lifting  huge  loads,  throwing  them  many  feet 
beyond  him.  He  was  anxious  to  do  his  share,  willing  to  do  more  than  his  share 
if  there  were  any  question.  At  times  his  breath  came  heavily  and  he  sobbed  with 
the  muscular  effort.    He  was  handling  one-fourth  more  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  five  Slavs  worked  with  stolid  faces,  their  eyes  upon  the  ground  save  only 
when  one  of  them  glanced  slantingly  at  Tom,  striving  noisily  alone,  and  spoke 
the  low  word  which  made  his  fellows  laugh.  They  wormed  their  shovel  blades 
into  the  rock,  tossing  it  just  clear  of  the  brink  so  that  it  rolled  down  the  side 
of  the  dump.  Each  of  them  handled  exactly  the  same  quantity,  covering  an 
unmarked  division  whose  proportion  to  the  other  four  never  varied.  And  always 
there  was  the  same  discrepancy  between  each  of  these  allotments  and  the  amount 
which  Tom  covered. 

The  sun. climbed  toward  the  middle  of  the  blue  segment  of  sky  that  roofed  the 
canon  bed.  It  glared  upon  the  mountainsides,  and  the  tree-clad  mountains 
threw  its  heat  into  the  bared  patch  of  camp.   The  dump  caught  the  rays  at  their 


focus,  its  gray  surface  shimmered  with  vague  waves.  The  outside  gang  toiled  unshaded, 
and  sweat  dropped  from  their  bodies  to  the  broken  stones  at  their  feet.  It  soaked 
Tom's  shirt,  it  ran  into  his  eyes.  His  fingers  ached  to  the  hard  touch  of  the  shovel 
handle,  and  when  he  paused  to  rest  they  stiffened  and  became  sore.  In  their  group 
the  five  Slavs  were  swinging  their  arms  like  sluggish  pendulums.  Suddenly  Tom  heard 
among  them  a  low  exclamation.   And  at  once  he  saw  their  demeanor  change. 

They  were  working  stolidly  no  longer.  Their  faces  were  tense,  alive  with  energy. 
Their  shovels  were  flying;  the  muck  shot  from  the  blades  far  over  the  edge  of  the  dump 
down  into  the  stream  bed.  Their  short,  broad  backs  were  bending  down,  then 
straightening  up,  in  spasmodic  movement.  They  grunted  with  their  efforts.  It  was  not 
eagerness  to  do;  it  was  rather  as  though  some  one  they  feared  were  compelling  them. 

Tom,  hearing  a  step,  looked  up.  A  man  was  passing.  He  held  Tom's  eyes.  He  was 
a  huge  man,  red-faced,  of  mighty  girth.  He  was  well  clothed,  and  on  his  head,  tilted  to 
an  aggressive  angle,  he  wore  a  derby  hat.  Rubber  boots  encased  his  legs.  In  his  tie  a 
diamond  glistened.  His  mustache  bristled  fiery  red.  He  was  walking  wide-footedly, 
striding  as  one  who  always  gets  all  the  room  he  wants.  His  head  was  back,  and  his  arms 
swung  free.  He  looked  at  the  outside  gang,  a  quick,  intolerant  glance  that  swept  them 
in  an  instant.   The  five  Slavs  cringed  and  dropped  their  eyes  to  their  flying  shovels. 

It  was  the  Old  Man,  the  superintendent.  In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  here  he 
ruled.  He  had  charge  of  the  work,  the  two  camps  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  granite 
peak  with  their  power  plants,  their  clanking  machinery  and  six  hundred  men.  He 
commanded  the  bosses;  he  was  supreme.  Tom  gazed  upon  his  broad  back  swinging 
down  the  car  track.    It  was  like  watching  the  passing  of  a  superior  being. 

// 

THE  sun  shone  hot  that  afternoon,  swinging  toward  the  western  mountain  wall. 
At  regular  intervals  the  black  hole  disgorged  the  muck  train.  It  clattered  along 
its  uneven  track  to  the  outside  gang  and  stopped.  The  motorman  stood  idly  leaning 
against  his  controller- box  while  the  car-tender  withdrew  the  keys  and  dumped  the  loads. 

It  was  heavy  shoulder- 
lifting,  and  he  always 
called  one  of  the  five  Slavs 
to  help  him.  The  car- 
tender  was  a  broad-faced 
young  Irish-American ; 
his  wide  mouth  was  con- 
tinually widening  good- 
naturedly.  When  his 
helper  was  slow  he  cursed 
the  man  volubly  and 
loudly.  Once,  after  he 
had  done  his  tongue  lash- 
ing, he  looked  over  at  Tom 
and  winked  slowly. 

While  the  empty  train 
rattled  away  the  six  of 
them  fell  to  work  upon 
the  wet,  broken  rock, 
always  the  five  Slavs  to- 
gether, their  backs  toward 
Tom.  He  felt  his  isolation 
and,  in  spite  of  the  new 
labor  that  it  brought,  he 
looked  ahead  for  each  re- 
turn of  the  train  because 
it  carried  this  one  man 
who  showed  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship, whose  face  was 
that  of  his  own  race. 

The  only  other  visitor 
they  had  was  the  outside 
boss.  He  came  from  the 
head  of  the  dump  at  long 
intervals  and  remained  a 
short  time  watching 
them.  When  he  looked 
at  the  five  Slavs  his  eyes, 
trained  to  such  details, 


His  Fingers  Lingered 
on  it  Fondly 
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caught  at  once  the  amount  each  of  them  had  apportioned  to 
himself.  They  went  to  Tom  and  noted  the  discrepancy 
between  each  of  these  portions  and  that  over  which  he 
sweated.  The  boss  frowned  after  he  had  made  the  survey, 
but  he  said  nothing  and  he  went  away. 

At  six  o'clock  the  power-house  roof  emitted  a  jet  of 
white  steam.  For  some  minutes  the  five  Slavs  had  been 
working  with  their  eyes  in  this  direction.  As  soon  as  the 
steam  cloud  showed  against 
the  gieen-black  background 
of  the  mountain  they  dropped 
their  shovels  and  ran  to  pick 
up  their  coats.  As  they  were 
running  the  shrill  call  of  the 
whistle  reached  Tom's  ears. 
He  laid  down  his  shovel  and 
followed  them  slowly  up  the 
dump  toward  the  boarding- 
camp. 

The  buildings  of  the  board- 
ing-camp lay  to  the  right  of 
the  tunnel  portal  on  the  first 
rise  of  the  hill,  glaring  struc- 
tures of  yellow  pine— three 
bunkhouses,  the  general  fore- 
man's cottage  and  the  dining- 
hall .  Each  of  the  bunkhouses 
was  designated  by  a  single 
letter  painted  signlike  on  a 
board :  A,  B  and  C.  The  gen- 
eral foreman's  cottage  was 
similarly  lettered  D.  It  was 
nearest  to  the  track,  close  to 
the  huddle  of  buildings  about 
the  portal.  The  dining-hall 
was  well  up  on  the  hill  behind 
it  near  the  three  bunkhouses.  Its  front  steps  were  now  black 
with  men,  members  of  the  day  shift  waiting  for  the  doors  to 
open.  As  Tom  turned  to  the  right  and  was  passing  D 
quarters  the  Slavs  had  already  joined  this  crowd.  At  the 
same  moment  the  wide  doors  opened.  There  was  a  crash 
of  heavy-shod  feet,  a  shout  from  the  center  of  the  crowd 
now  surging  up  and  inward,  billowing  with  the  struggles  of 
its  members  to  hasten  their  advance.  The  steps  roared 
with  the  beat  of  the  great  boots  and  the  mass  of  men 
seethed  into  the  wide  doors.  Then  a  white-aproned  man 
stood  alone  on  the  porch,  beating  upon  a  triangle.  Strag- 
glers came  running  from  the  three  bunkhouses,  some 
pulling  on  their  coats,  others  bareheaded  and  in  their 
shirt-sleeves.  After  the  last  of  these  had  hurried  up  the 
steps  Tom  entered  the  place,  tired  with  his  day's  work, 
somewhat  confused  with  the  newness  and  the  suddenness 
of  the  things  about  him. 

It  was  a  long,  many-windowed  room,  bare-floored,  with 
rough  board  walls.  Overhead  the  roof  timbers  were 
browned  by  smoke  from  many  meals;  the  shingles  showed 
through  wide  spaces  between  the  boards.  In  the  rear,  cut 
off  by  a  low  railing,  the  kitchen  opened ;  about  its  hooded 
range  two  bare-armed  cooks  bent  over  steaming  caldrons. 
At  the  railing  aproned  waiters,  rough-garbed  like  the  men 
whom  they  served,  lingered  briefly  for  huge  tins  of  food 
or  hurried  away  bearing  their  smoking  burdens.  Three 
tables  stretched  the  length  of  the  dining-hall,  flanked  by 
pine  benches  covered  with  oilcloth. 

Two  of  these  tables  were  lined  from  end  to  end  by  the 
men  of  Snowslide.  They  sat  close-wedged,  elbow  to 
elbow,  busy  at  their  food.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
big  men,  large-boned,  wide  of  chest.  Their  faces  were  at 
once  heavy  and  alive,  heavy  with  largeness  of  feature, 
alive  with  reckless  lines  of  action ;  some  bore  ragged  scars 
and  some  were  tattooed  blue  from  burning  powder.  The 
men  were  clad  in  the  rough  garments  of  their  toil,  oilskins 
still  dripping  moisture,  coarse  flannel  shirts,  their  sleeves 
uprolled  above  great  arms,  their  fronts  yawning  over  hairy 
chests.  They  were  eating  as  they  had  toiled,  heavily,  with 
effort,  crudely.  No  fabric  of  etiquette  had  been  woven 
round  their  feeding  to  hinder  movement.  They  ate  like 
animals  to  supply  a  need.  From  the  high-heaped,  steam- 
ing pans  before  them  they  lifted  their  food  in  enormous 
pieces,  and  the  waiters  raced  back  and  forth  to  maintain 
the  supply.  There  was  little  speech.  Now  a  giant 
growled  a  monosyllabic  demand,  and  another  giant,  com- 
plying, shoved  toward  this  one  a  laden  pan.  Occasionally 
a  colossus  laughed  and  the  dishes  shook  with  the  diapason. 
Always  came  the  clash  of  the  knives  on  the  tin  dishes  and 
the  noise  of  the  eating. 

Tom  stood  near  the  door,  looking  for  a  place.  A  man 
beckoned  him,  smiling  widely,  and  pointed  to  a  vacant 
space  beside  himself.  It  was  the  car-tender.  "Set 
down,"  said  he,  "an'  pitch  in,  an'  remember,  God  helps 
them  what  helps  themselves." 

It  was  good  food ;  Tom  ate  a  long  time  and  when  he  had 
done  the  last  stragglers  were  filing  outward  through  the 
door.  The  car-tender  remained  beside  him,  whittling 
tobacco  in  thin  shavings  from  a  brown  plug.  He  rolled 
the  shavings  together  in  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  filled 
a  black  briar  pipe.  He  lighted  it  and  drew  a  few  long  puffs. 
"Well,  Irish,"  said  he,  "how  d'ye  like  ut?" 


Tom  smiled  quietly  into  his  eyes.  "  'Tis  alright,"  he  said. 
"Them  Polackers,"  the  car-tender  went  on  slowly, 
rising  from  the  bench,  "they're  ridin'  ye." 

Tom  looked  at  him  inquiringly  and  shook  his  head. 
"Ridin'  ye,"  said  the  car-tender;  "givin'  ye  the  worst 
of  ut.   They  don't  do  their  share." 

"I  can  shovel  more  than  anny  wan  av  thim,"  said 
Tom.   He  did  not  understand  why  the  other  chuckled. 

As  they  walked  to  the  bunk- 
house  Tom  drew  a  short- 
stemmed  clay  pipe  from  his 
pocket.  He  filled  its  black 
bowl  and  puffed  placidly. 
His  big  young  face  was  grave, 
half  puzzled.  "I  did  more 
than  anny  wan  av  thim,"  he 
reiterated  finally.  ' '  And  I  can 
do  more  than  anny  two." 

The  car-tender  stopped  his 
grinning  and  looked  at  Tom 
kindly.  "Ye  are  green,"  he 
said.  "  But  ye  will  lam.  On 
public  works  ye  always  can 
find  plenty  that's  itchin'  to  let 
ye  handle  more  than  yer  share 
of  the  muck.  Them  scum  is 
always  layin'  fer  a  white  man. 
Ye  must  make  them  do  what 
is  theirs  to  do." 
' '  Ye  mane  ? ' '  asked  Tom. 
"  I  mean  they're  laughin'," 
said  the  car-tender.  "Thinkin' 
how  smart  they  be  to  let  ye  do 
most  of  the  work." 

They  went  to  the  middle 
bunkhouse,  B  quarters,  the 
largest  of  the  three.  In  addition  to  its  shift  of  tunnel 
workers  it  held  the  outside  gangs.  Bunks  flanked  its  long, 
bare-floored  room  on  three  sides;  on  the  fourth  were  the 
entrance  and  the  door  that  opened  into  the  heading  fore- 
man's office.  The  bunks  lay  in  two  tiers;  heavy  timbers 
supported  them.  In  a  corner  near  the  foreman's  office 
was  a  sink  with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets  where  the  men 
washed  themselves.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  hung 
round  with  steaming  garments  and  surrounded  by  board 
benches,  there  was  a  long  heater-stove.  The  benches  were 
now  occupied  by  a  dozen  of  the  drill  runners  from  the 
day  shift,  big-boned  men  with  hard,  scarred  faces,  save 
one  whose  little  body  was  bent,  warped  as  though  the 
rock  had  been  too  much  for  it.  He  had  lost  an  eye  and 
his  face  puckered  into  a  thousand  wrinkles  around  the 
empty  socket.  Beside  him  sat  the  largest  of  the  crowd,  a 
crop-haired  giant  with  blue  pocks  of  burned  powder  on  his 
cheek.  The  group  were  talking  of  the  work  and  these  two 
were  evidently  authorities,  for  whenever  one  of  them  spoke 
the  others  let  their  booming  voices  die.  Tom's  bunk  was 
near  the  stove;  he  sat  on  the  edge  and  listened  to  them. 

The  talk  wentto  the  Old  Man,  the  red-faced  superintend- 
ent whose  passing  on  the  dump  that  morning  had  held  Tom 
like  the  passing  of  a  divinity,  the  head  of  the  work,  master 
of  their  masters,  driver  of  those  who  drove  them.  The 
crop-haired  giant  smote  his  knee  with  his  huge,  gnarled 
fist.  "Gunnysack  Ryan,"  he  cried,  and  there  was  in  his 
deep  voice  at  once  familiarity  and  awe.  "Gunnysack 
Ryan;  I  know  him.  I've  known  him  this  fifteen  year; 
an' the  Gunner  here,  ask  him.  Ryan!  Why,  we  seen  him 
when  he  was  raw  from  the  bogs;  green,  I  tell  ye,  as  that 
there  boy."  He  waved  his  hard  hand  toward  Tom,  and 
the  other  giants  laughed. 

"How  about  it,  Gunner?"  asked  one.  "Does  he  know 
hard  rock?" 

The  bent  little  man  lifted  his  puckered  face  and  smiled 
—  a  slow,  wise  smile.  "Gunnysack,"  said  he,  "he  don't 
know  hard  rock  an'  nivver  did.  By  all  rights  he's  a 
steam-shovel  man.  He  c'n  make  a  steam  shovel  climb 
a  tree,  he  can;  but  he  don't  know  hard  rock.  It's  the  men 
he  knows— the  men,  I  tell  ye."  He  paused  expressively 
and  let  it  sink  in.  "The  Old  Man,"  he  said,  "is  a  driver; 
that's  what  he  is— a  driver.  That's  all  there  is  to  ut.  He 
makes  the  others  do  ut." 

"That's  right,  Gunner,"  several  shouted  at  once.  "A 
driver  he  is." 

"Look  here!"  cried  the  big  man  they  called  Jerry. 
"Look  at  the  Gunner  here.  He  knows  the  rock;  none 
better.  An'  what's  he  doin'?  Him  that's  pulled  more 
rock  than  anny  of  ye;  more  than  Ryan  ever  see.  Why, 
he's  runnin'  his  slugger  in  the  headin',  runnin'  a  drill  like 
you  an'  me,  drivin'  tunnel  fer  the  Old  Man.  Look  at  the 
walker  an'  the  headin'  bosses!  They  know  rock;  an' 
where  are  they?  Bossin'  today,  runnin'  a  drill  tomorrow. 
Pullin'  rock  fer  Ryan  because  he  knows  enough  to  make 
them  do  ut.  He  drives  them.  He  always  did  an'  always 
will.   He  handles  men,  he  does— men,  not  rock." 

"That's  right,  Jerry,"  said  the  little  Gunner.  "He 
makes  us  do  ut  for  him  and  makes  us  like  ut." 

The  broad-faced  car-tender  came  and  sat  beside  Tom 
on  the  bunk's  edge.  "Listenin'  to  them  stiffs  drive 
tunnel?"  he  asked.    "They're  always  at  that  between 


paydays  when  their  money's  gone  an'  they've  been  trowed 
out  from  the  saloons.  Always  drivin'  tunnel.  They'll 
blow  the  stovepipe  through  the  ruff  some  night,  puttin'  in 
too  big  a  shot."  He  laughed  at  his  figure.  "Listen  to 
them  now,"  he  said,  "handin'  ut  to  the  Old  Man." 

"How  did  he  do  ut,  Gunner?"  one  of  the  younger  men 
was  asking.  "  How  did  he  get  his  start?  " 

The  little  man  smiled  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
"Well,"  he  said  finally,  "it  come  this  way:  Some  wan 
crossed  him  wan  day  and  Ryan  licked  him,  and  that  was 
the  size  of  ut.  He  pounded  his  way  up." 

"That  is  right,"  said  Jerry.  "Thim  that  trod  on  his 
toes  or  crossed  his  path  he  mastered  thim.  When  he  got 
his  first  shift  he  hild  thim  under  his  big  fists  an'  always 
done  so  since.  And  they  like  ut.  Manny's  the  time  his 
walkers  curses  him— behint  his  back,  mind.  But  they'd 
go  to  hell  fer  him,  just  the  same.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  his 
fightin'.   Raymimber  Big  Martin,  Gunner?" 

"I  do  that,"  laughed  the  Gunner,  and  lifted  his  warped 
face.  " 'T was  on  the  big  ditch.  Ryan  had  been  blowed  up 
wit'  black  powder,  an'  they  had  him  in  bed  wit'  his  arms 
and  chist  all  bound  up  in  cloth  an'  oil— an'  two  min  to 
hould  him  down  when  his  head  wint  back  on  him.  The 
day  before  he'd  had  a  bit  av  an  argument  wit'  this  here 
Martin— he  was  big  as  a  house— an'  this  night  Martin 
comes  in  the  dure.  '  Who  is  that? '  asks  Ryan.  '  'Tis  me,' 
says  Martin.  '  Oh,  'tis  ye,  is  ut? '  says  Gunnysack.  '  Well, 
I'm  glad  to  see  ye.'  An'  wit'  that  he  climbs  out  of  bed, 
rippin'  the  bandages  where  they  helt  down  his  arrms,  an' 
he  lept  on  Martin  an'  handed  him  the  pannin'  av  his  life. 
And  his  arrms  an'  chist  like  a  beefsteak." 

The  laughter  shook  the  roof  timbers  overhead.  The 
Gunner  raised  his  hand  to  silence  it.  "But  it  is  not  that," 
he  said  soberly.  '"Tis  not  the  fightin' — Ryan  has  the 
head.  There's  thim  likes  to  boss  an'  thim  likes  to  be 
bossed.   He  likes  to  boss,  an'  he  does  ut." 

"For  phwy  is  ut,"  Tom  asked  the  car-tender,  "that 
they  call  him  Gunnysack?" 

The  car-tender  scratched  his  head.  "I  raymimber 
now,"  he  said;  "I  heard  Big  Jerry  Morley  there  tell  ut 
wan  night.  'Twas  back  in  the  Pondereille  country,  years 
ago  whin  they  was  buildin'  this  same  road.  He  was  green 
then,  like  you,  lad,  fresh  from  the  old  sod,  and  he  was  a 
mucker.  The  weather  was  cruel  cold,  an'  he  seen  how  the 
Polackers  wrapped  gunnysackin'  round  their  brogans  to 
keep  their  fate  the  warmer.  So  he  did  ut.  Three  or  four 
years  after— he  had  a  shift  then  on  some  rockwork  back 
in  New  York— some  wan  come  who  had  seen  the  baggin' 
on  his  fate,  and  told  ut.  And  so  they  called  him  Gunny- 
sack." 

"Not  to  his  face,"  said  Tom. 

"Haw,  haw,  haw!"  laughed  the  car-tender.  "Not  to 
his  face?   Well,  no,  they  did  not." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  janitor  came  and  turned  out 
the  lights,  all  but  a  single  incandescent  over  the  stove,  and 
the  drill  runners  went  to  their  bunks.  The  place  became 
silent.  Heavy  breathing  rose  round  the  shadowed  room. 
From  his  own  bunk  Tom  lay  looking  about  him.  The 
single  light  swung  slowly  to  and  fro,  shifting  brightness  and 
blackness  in  regular  time.  Tom's  mind  was  busy  with  the 
things  that  he  had  heard  and  seen:  the  men  with  whom 
he  toiled,  the  five  Slavs  who  held  their  backs  to  him  and 
laughed  unpleasantly;  the  good-natured  car-tender  who 
had  told  him  why  they  laughed— because  he  had  done 
what  was  theirs  to  do;  Ryan,  the  red-faced  master,  who 
had  once  been  like  him,  "raw  from  the  bogs,  green  as 
that  there  boy."  He  remembered  Big  Jerry's  words. 
And  this  Ryan  had  mastered  others  and  made  them  like 
it.  He  slipped  into  slumber  with  these  things  in  his 
thoughts. 

Ill 

EVERY  night  after  that  Tom  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
bunk,  listening  to  the  drill  runners  "drive  tunnel" 
round  the  bunkhouse  stove.  He  sat,  his  big  body  bent 
forward  and  his  large  young  face  upturned  eagerly  to 
catch  each  word.  For  to  him  these  hard-faced  giants  were 
mighty  men  and  they  told  of  mighty  things.  He  harkened 
while  they  recounted  deeds  done  in  far  places  where  they 
had  rended  the  living  rock  from  the  mountains,  rough 
deeds  of  reckless  men.  They  told  of  tempests  that  had 
beaten  them  while  they  toiled  among  the  snows;  of  a  sun 
that  had  blazed  upon  them  in  desert  wastes;  of  towns  that 
had  rung  with  wild  shouts  and  had  reeked  with  brawls, 
where  every  night  saw  murder  done— towns  that  had  long 
since  fallen  to  heaps  of  ruins  beneath  the  deepening 
shadows  of  hemlock  forests;  of  shaking  rock  that  had 
thundered  down  and  obliterated  men  in  the  midst  of 
strivings;  of  premature  blasts  that  had  annihilated  whole 
shifts.  They  bragged  of  toil  and  drink;  they  spoke 
familiarly  of  lawlessness  and  they  laughed  at  sudden 
death.  He  listened,  watching  their  faces  lined  with 
recklessness,  scarred  by  marks  of  toil  and  fight.  Their 
booming  voices  made  his  blood  stir  with  vague  longings  of 
emulation;  their  wanton  words  and  rude  gestures  and 
their  oaths  were  to  his  mind  signs  of  brave  spirit. 

Best  of  all  he  liked  to  hear  and  most  carefully  he 
cherished  the  things  they  said  of  the  Old  Man.  The  crop- 
haired  giant,  Jerry,  and  the  bent  little  one-eyed  Gunner 
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had  known  Ryun  longest  and  followed  him  furthest,  from 
H>1>  to  Job;  those  tWO  told  of  his  mastery  and  of  the 
assertion  which  had  made  him  rise.  They  told  how  he 
roared  his  orders  and  his  curses  until  sometimes  whole 
shifts  rushed  hither  and  I  hither  while  Ryan  stood  on  rock 
nr  wheelbarrow  or  other  small  eminence,  red-faced,  wrath- 
ful, bullying  them,  driving  them.  Always  there  was 
purpose  behind  it,  assertion  that  brought  obedience  and 
made  men  cling  to  him,  and,  when  they  abused  him 
behind  his  back,  abuse  him  fondly. 

And  so  Tom  passed  his  first  evenings,  resting  from  the 
heavy  work,  hearing  the  story  of  how  the  Old  Man  had 
come  to  master  these  reckless  men.  The  car-tender  often 
sat  beside  him  and  added  details  to  the  anecdotes.  Some- 
t  imea  he  told  Tom  of  the  work  which  these  men  did,  of  the 
inside  of  the  tunnel  where  the  air-drills  roared  beating 
against  the  living  rock,  of  the  booming  blasts  and  the 
dangers  in  the  black  hole's  depths.  Gradually  the  feeling 
of  strangeness  was  passing  from  Tom  before  the  interest  in 
this  new  world,  its  deeds  and  its  men. 

But  the  days  were  dreary.  The  five  Slavs  always  talked 
together  in  their  own  tongue,  working  with  their  backs 
toward  Tom.  They  never  had  a  word  for  him  and  they 
never  had  a  look  for  him  save  the  side  glances  when  they 
laughed  unpleasantly.  On  the  dump  they  kept  thus  by 
themselves  and  in  the  bunkhouse  they  hung  together  in 
the  corner  farthest  from  the  stove,  where  they  slept. 
There  none  had  speech  with  them;  they  were  pariahs. 
And  when  he  was  alone  with  them  they  treated  him  as  a 
pariah  in  his  turn. 

Their  attitudes  and  manner  spoke  of  the  silent  con- 
spiracy against  him  of  which  the  car-tender  had  warned 
him.  Often,  when  the  rock  came  out  in  large  pieces,  each 
'piece  a  carload,  the  five  united  their  efforts  to  roll  over 
the  brink  such  of  these  as  fell  to  their  share.  Never,  unless 
the  outside  boss  was  near,  did  they  offer  such  help  to 
Tom,  and  then  in  sullen  silence. 

He  watched  them  silently,  day  after  day,  studying  their 
manner  of  shoveling,  catching  the  little  tricks  that  made 
the  toil  easier.  Then  he  practiced  himself  these  smooth 
economies  of  motion  until,  gradually,  he  learned  to  swing 
his  great  arms  to  absolute  purpose  without  any  loss  of 
energy  and  was  able  to  handle  twice  the  amount  that  he 
had  handled  at  first.  He  found  himself  doing  it,  and  doing 
more  from  day  to  day.  In  spite  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  car-tender  had  imparted  to  him,  which  he  had  verified 
by  what  he  saw,  he  felt  pride  in  this.  No  heavy- 
featured  alien  could  beat  him  working.  And  he  let 
them  go  on  drawing  a  little  farther  from  him  and 
then  a  little  farther  still  until  the  discrepancy  be- 
came marked,  until  he  found  them  laughing  more 
openly  at  him,  talking  more  often  in  tones  of  ridi- 
cule. He  had  now  mastered  the  knowledge  of 
shovel-handling,  and  he  had  begun  to  feel  less 
strange.  Sometimes  now,  when  he  heard  them 
chuckling  and  saw  them  glancing  obliquely  at  him, 
he  felt  his  rage  rise  within  him  and  the  desire  grow 
strong  to  leap  upon  the  nearest  one  and  beat  him 
down.  Loneliness  oppressed  him  here;  he  had  no 
speech  with  any  one  save  the  car-tender.  While 
the  muck  train  paused  the  two  of  them  talked 
together  on  the  dump,  as  they  did  in  the  evenings 
listening  to  the  drill-runners  "drive  tunnel." 

"How  would  a  man  be  afther  gettin'  to  run  wan 
av  thim  drills?"  he  asked  the_ car-tender  one  morn- 
ing. It  was  the  first  expression  of  a  growing  longing 
to  go  where  there  was  the  excitement  of  more  reck- 
less work.  They  were  standing  on  the  track,  leaning 
against  an  empty  muck  car.  Inside,  the  shift  was 
shooting  the  heading  and  there  was  a  stoppage  in 
the  output  of  muck,  a  respite  for  all  who  handled  it. 
The  car-tender  was  whittling  plug  tobacco  into  his 
palm.  He  snapped  the  knife  shut  and  began  rub- 
bing the  shavings  in  his  hard  hands. 

"  'Tis  aisy  enough  sometimes,"  said  he,  "if  ye're 
workin'  inside,  muckin' !  After  payday  the  shift  is 
always  short,  runners  an'  helpers  raisin'  hob  down- 
town. Then,  if  the  boss  thinks  ye're  likely  he  may 
put  ye  to  helpin',  and  if  ye  hold  yer  job  ye  lam 
enough  to  run  a  machine  in  time."  He  rammed  the 
tobacco  into  his  pipe-bowl  and  as  he  lighted  it  a 
dull  jar  came  from  the  mountain.  "  They've  shot," 
said  the  car-tender.    "  We'll  be  goin'  in  now." 

Tom  watched  the  train  until  it  vanished  in  the 
black  patch  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  swallowed 
by  the  darkness  where  he  longed  to  be.  He  turned 
slowly  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  five  Slavs.  They 
were  talking  together  in  their  own  tongue  and,  as  he 
looked,  he  saw  them  glance  toward  him  and  laugh. 
His  eyes  rested  on  them  steadily  and  he  got  a  bold 
stare.  One  of  them— he  was  the  biggest,  a  short, 
thick-chested  man,  with  bowed  legs  and  arms  that 
hung  down  to  his  knees,  giving  the  suggestion  of  an 
ape— sneered  with  coarse  lips.  Tom's  fists  were 
clenched  so  tightly  that  his  nails  hurt  his  calloused 
palms.  His  eyes  grew  cold  like  metal  and  the  Slav's 
eyes  fell.  A  moment  later  they  were  working, 
elbow  to  elbow,  shoveling  away  the  muck. 


On  its  next  trip  the  muck  train  brought  huge  granite 
blocks  from  the  rended  heading.  There  was  one  of 
these  to  every  car.  When  the  train  had  receded  the  live 
Slavs  gathered  round  one  of  the  largest  pieces  which  had 
fallen  to  their  share.  The  biggest  man  among  them,  the 
leader,  picked  up  a  long  pinch-bar  bent  by  many  pryings 
and  inserted  its  end  beneath  the  rock.  He  gave  a  guttural 
command  and  the  other  four  came  toward  him  to  take 
hold.  Then  Tom  tightened  his  lips  and  took  a  step  toward 
them.  His  fists  were  doubled;  hisgreat  arms  swung,  elbows 
out  from  the  body.   They  heard  him  and  looked  up. 

He  took  two  more  steps  — he  was  within  five  feet  of  the 
leader  now— and  pointed  to  a  longer  bar  by  the  trackside. 

"Pick  ut  up,"  he  said  quietly.  His  voice  came  from  his 
chest,  gruff  with  the  command;  his  glinting  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  leader.  For  an  instant  the  man  stood  in  his 
tracks,  staring  wide-eyed  at  Tom  over  his  shoulder.  Then 
he  started  to  say  something  to  the  others.  One  guttural 
word  had  come  from  his  throat  when  Tom  was  upon  him. 

He  seized  the  Slav  by  the  collar,  twisting  him  from  his 
feet,  then  flung  him  upon  the  bar  to  which  he  had  pointed. 
"  Pick  ut  up,"  he  said  again  evenly. 

His  eyes  were  cold  now  and  a  hard  light  played  in  them. 
They  swept  to  the  other  four  Slavs;  the  four  shrunk  from 
them.  They  went  back  swiftly  to  the  leader.  He  was 
scrambling  to  his  feet.  His  face  was  bleeding  where  it 
had  struck  the  dump.  In  his  hand  he  clutched  a  stone. 
Gaining  his  feet  he  whirled  toward  Tom  with  upraised 
arm  behind  his  shoulder.  Tom  looked  upon  him  steadily. 
The  Slav's  eyes  lowered  and  he  dropped  the  missile. 

"  Quick ! "   Tom  ordered.   "  Pick  ut  up." 

The  Slav  glanced  at  his  four  fellows.  They  were  staring 
sullenly  at  the  ground.    He  bent  and  picked  up  the  bar. 

Tom  looked  toward  the  others.  "  Come  here,"  he  bade 
them.  They  hesitated  a  bare  instant,  then  they  came 
slowly.  He  gestured  mutely  toward  the  rock;  they  seized 
the  bar  and  began  prying  it  over  the  dump.  When  they 
had  done  he  called  them  to  the  next.  "  This  wan  now," 
he  ordered.  To  his  bidding  they  handled  the  trainload. 
He  stood  looking  them  over.  "I  boss,"  he  said  finally. 
"Mind  that." 

IV 

ONE  evening  soon  after  his  assertion  of  authority  Tom 
left  the  dining-hall  and  went  alone  to  his  bunk.  It 
was  still  daylight  and  many  of  the  men  were  outside. 
Sitting  in  the  silent  room  he  held  his  face  between  his  two 
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big  hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  The  loneliness  of  his 
life  was  heavy  upon  him.  As  he  sat  there  the  grip  of  the 
evening  seized  him,  a  quiet  evening  when  sounds  came 
mellowed  from  long  distances.  He  left  the  darkened  place 
and  stood  outside  looking  at  the  mountains. 

The  green  of  their  hemlocks  was  not  green  to  him;  the 
mountains  were  black  walls.  He  started  walking  slowly 
down  the  trail.  His  hands  were  behind  his  back,  folded; 
his  broad  shoulders  bent  a  little,  his  head  leaned  forward. 
He  was  looking  straight  before  him  and  he  did  not  see  the 
things  on  which  his  eyes  fell.  The  air  was  damp  with  a 
soft  breeze  from  the  west,  a  breeze  from  the  sea  whose 
moisture  had  gathered  tribute  from  inland  valleys  and 
mountain  meadows  until  it  was  laden  with  sweet  odors. 
It  caressed  his  cheek  like  soft,  cool  fingertips.  Its  perfume 
bathed  his  senses.  His  mind  went  far  away.  The  car- 
tender,  on  his  way  to  the  bunkhouse,  ran  against  him  at 
a  turn  in  the  path  and  recovered  his  balance  with  some 
difficulty. 

"  Man ! "  he  cried,  "  ye  have  a  heavy  fut.  Ye  tromped 
all  over  me.  What  is  ut  takes  yer  eyes  from  where  ye're 
goin'?" 

Tom  looked  at  him  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  words. 
"  Did  ye  iver  see  the  hills  of  Connaught? "  he  asked. 

The  car-tender  grumbled  and  took  a  limping  step 
beside  him,  looking  upward  at  his  face.  "I  was  a  kid 
when  me  father  left  the  Old  Country,"  he  said  more 
softly. 

"  Green,  green  they  are,"  said  Tom.  "  Ye  nivver  see  ut 
here;  so  green  an' saft  an' low !  Ah!  and  in  the  avenin' ye 
can  hear  the  little  childer  callin'  from  far  off."  He  loosed 
his  big  hands  and  dropped  them  limply  to  his  sides.  His 
shoulders  straightened  and  he  looked  at  the  car-tender 
wistfully.  "Did  I  thread  on  yer  fut?"  he  asked.  "I  was 
thinkin'  av  the  Ould  Counthry.  'Twas  somethin'  come 
over  me  tonight." 

The  car-tender  smiled— it  was  as  a  man  smiles  at  a  boy. 
"  Come  wit'  me,"  he  said.  "  I'm  goin'  to  take  a  stroll  an' 
watch  the  train  come  in.  I've  a  letter  to  mail." 

When  the  car-tender  had  gotten  his  letter  in  the  bunk- 
house he  found  Tom  bending  over  a  wooden  chest  which 
he  had  dragged  from  beneath  his  bunk.  He  had  thrown 
back  the  lid,  his  arms  were  elbow  deep  in  the  interior.  As 
the  car-tender  came  he  drew  out  a  coat.  It  was  of 
homespun  cloth,  a  coat  with  two  long,  narrow  tails,  which 
dangled  oddly,  with  a  row  of  large  buttons  down  its  front. 
Tom  held  it  over  his  forearm  and  he  passed  the  thick 
fingers  of  his  other  hand  over  the  rough  fabric, 
caressing  it.  He  laid  it  softly  down  on  the  bunk  and 
began  groping  again  in  the  chest.  Finally  he  brought 
out  a  hat.  It  was  a  curious  hat  of  stovepipe  pat- 
tern, thick,  coarse,  gray  felt,  narrowing  toward  the 
crown,  with  a  flaring  brim.  He  brushed  the  crown 
around  with  his  fingertips,  smoothing  it,  and  his 
fingers  lingered  on  it  fondly.  Then  he  shut  the 
chest  and  rose. 

The  car-tender  watched  him  curiously  as  he  threw 
off  his  working-coat  and  began  donning  the  home- 
spun garment.  It  fitted  his  huge  shoulders  tightly, 
so  that  he  had  to  struggle  a  little,  working  his  arms 
into  the  sleeves.  The  two  narrow  tails  dangled 
'  -  from  his  waist.  They  were  surmounted  by  two  of 
the  large  buttons.  The  car-tender's  eyes  widened 
as  Tom  turned  his  back  to  him.  Then  his  broad 
mouth  grew  broader;  he  started  to  articulate,  but 
stopped.  His  heavy  face  became  very  grave.  Tom 
picked  up  the  hat.  He  placed  it  on  his  head  care- 
fully so  that  the  tall  crown  was  well  back  and  to  one 
side.  He  faced  the  car-tender,  who  was  gazing  at 
him  now  in  silence. 

"Ye  brought  them  over?"  the  car-tender  asked 
politely. 

"  Yis,"  said  Tom  very  soberly;  "they  were  me 
faather's." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  car-tender  thoughtfully. 
There  was  a  pause,  and  the  car-tender  shuffled  one 
of  his  feet  irresolutely. 

"  There's  a  bit  av  a  shtick  in  the  chist,"  said 
Tom.  "A  bit  av  the  thorn.  'Twas  me  faather's, 
too.  But  I  notice  that  they  do  not  be  carryin'  a 
shtick  on  a  walk  av  an  avenin'  here." 

"  No,"  said  the  car-tender.   "  No,  they  do  not." 
He  scratched  his  head  so  that  his  hat  tilted  forward 
over  one  eye,  and  he  struggled  inwardly. 
"  'Tis  a  pretty  pace  av  cloth,"  said  Tom. 
"  The  coat? "  asked  the  car-tender. 
"  Yis,"  said  Tom. 

"Ye  do  not  see  them  often  here,"  said  the  car- 
tender.  It  was  his  maiden  effort  at  tact;  it  left 
him  confused,  doubtful  whether  he  had  said  too 
much. 

"  No,"  said  Tom;  "  ye  do  not.  I  don't  raymimber 
seein'  wan  since  I  landed."  His  eyes  came  to  the 
car-tender's,  and  the  car-tender  smiled  into  them 
squarely,  very  kindly. 

"  I  like  ut,"  he  said.  "  My  father  had  wan  like  ut. 
I  mind  him  wearin'  ut  when  I  was  a  kid  in  the 
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Who  Rely  Entirely  for  Their  Maintenance  Upon  the  Income  Produced  by  Their  Investments 


MANY  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  walking  down 
Broadway,  New  York,  with  an  elderly  person 
accounted  at»that  time  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
America.  Two  motives  actuated  the  millionaire  in  this 
promenade:  first,  he  saved  the  five  cents  that  would  have 
been  expended  on  a  street  car;  and  second,  he  desired  to 
make  a  purchase.  He  wished  to  acquire  that  harmless, 
necessary  article  we  call  braces  in  England,  and  which  are 
termed  suspenders  in  America.  He  made  inquiries  at  one 
shop  after  another,  but  Broadway  prices  ruled,  and  these 
prices  were  too  high  to  suit  one  who  had  made  his  millions 
by  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market. 
Finally  he  said  to  his  companion: 

"  Let  us  cross  over  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  see  if  we  can't 
do  better  there." 

The  wisdom  of  this  move  was  soon  illustrated,  for  the 
pair  of  braces  he  ultimately  purchased  was  six  cents 
cheaper  than  the  price  asked  on  Broadway. 

My  friend,  who  was  a  poor  man,  was  amazed  at  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  millionaire,  who  had  spent  as 
much  time  and  worry  on  the  outlay  of  fifty  cents  as 
another  man  might  have  done  on  the  disbursement  of  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  taken  all  this 
trouble  merely  to  save  six  cents?  " 

The  millionaire  stopped  and  looked  at  his  companion  as 
if  he  could  not  credit  him  with  the  recklessness  implied 
by  that  statement;  then  he  drew  from  the  pocket  of 
the  trousers  ultimately  to  be  held  up  by  these  newly- 
purchased  braces  a  silver  dollar,  and  holding  it  visibly  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  said  solemnly: 

"Merely  to  save  six  cents?  Young  man,  do  you 
realize  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  this  world 
is  to  make  that  silver  dollar  earn  six  cents  in  the  course 
of  a  whole  year?" 

Something  to  Fill  a  Long-Felt  Want 

AT  THE  time  this  walk  was  taken  down  Broadway  there 
-ii-  was  being  formed  in  London  a  company  which  was 
eventually  to  tackle  what  the  plutocrat  called  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world.  I  very  much  doubt  if 
either  chairman  or  directors  know  that  what  their  com- 
pany is  doing  today  in  carrying  out  a  plan  of  world-wide 
scope,  a  plan  organized  to  the  last  decimal  of  perfection 
and  worked  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
was  practically  set  in  operation  by  the  unnamed  American 
with  equally  remarkable  success,  but  with  a  view  solely 
to  his  own  aggrandizement. 

When  a  new  project  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  it  usually  promises  to  "  fill  a  long-felt  want. ' '  Thirty 
years  ago  the  investors  of  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  experiencing  a  long-felt  want.  They  were  grievously 
dissatisfied  with  the  London  Stock  Exchange  which,  in  its 


juggling  with  money,  added  greatly  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
moderate  man  who  loathes  speculation  and  merely  desires 
a  legitimate  return  upon  his  capital. 

The  British  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission 
in  1878  which  in  due  time  made  recommendations  that 
were  ignored  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee;  so  the 
last  case  of  the  unfortunate  investor  was  as  bad  as  the 
first,  and  the  long-felt  want  remained  unsatisfied. 

The  original  intention  of  the  company  was  to  give 
advice  to  large  private  investors,  and  to  institutions  like 
•the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  their  shareholders  with  goods  at  prices  more 
resembling  wholesale  rates  than  could  be  obtained  in  the 
shops  of  London,  and  on  these  lines  it  enjoyed  a  reason- 
able prosperity.  Its  clientage,  however,  was  limited,  and 
its  advice  must  also  have  been  restricted  chiefly  to  the 
securities  dealt  in  by  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

After  the  Boer  War  there  came  upon  Britain  not  a 
financial  panic  exactly  but  a  very  drastic  object  lesson. 
All  British  securities  fell,  some  tumbling  down  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  took  the 
public  by  surprise,  for  there  had  been  a  general  belief  that 
the  moment  peace  was  declared  South  African  stocks 
would  jump  instantly,  and  other  securities  would  rise  in 
sympathy.  It  is  still  fresh  in  English  memories  how 
disappointingly  the  reverse  of  this  actually  occurred. 

I  remember  at  the  time  talking  over  the  situation  in  a 
London  Dramatic  Club  with  a  very  well-known  theatrical 
manager.   He  said: 

"Britain  is  in  like  case  with  the  town  of  N.  a  dozen 
years  ago  while  I  was  managing  a  touring  company.  The 
town  of  N.,  as  you  know,  depends  entirely  on  one  trade. 
It  possesses  a  good  theater  and  we  always  enjoyed  a 
reasonably  prosperous  week  if  we  had  a  decent  company 
and  attractive  plays,  both  of  which  were  mine  on  this 
occasion;  but  the  fact  that  I  had  an  excellent  company 
and  excellent  plays  increased  the  cost  considerably,  so  I 
was  rather  anxious  that  N.  should  do  its  duty  by  increas- 
ing the  receipts.  Imagine,  then,  my  dismay  when  I 
learned  on  the  Saturday  we  were  to  leave  for  N.  that  a 
general  strike  had  been  proclaimed  to  begin  on  Monday ! 

"I  set  the  telegraph  at  work  and  tried  to  get  out  of 
my  week's  engagement,  but  was  compelled  to  fulfill  it.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  ears,  on  going  to  the  theater  at 
noon  on  Monday,  to  hear  that  every  seat  in  the  house  had 
been  sold  for  that  night,  while  bookings  for  the  rest  of  the 
week  were  away  above  the  average.  Indeed,  the  house 
was  filled  to  the  doors  nights  and  matinees  together.  The 
theatrical  patron  saint  has  said: 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

"  I  took  this  tide  at  its  very  flood.  The  company  which 
was  to  follow  me  at  N.,  being  panic-stricken  as  I  was, 


on  account  of  the  strike,  had  canceled  its  engagement. 
I  telegraphed  its  manager  and,  not  letting  him  know  I'd 
struck  a  gold  mine,  offered  to  exchange  my  next  week's 
stand  for  his  abandoned  pitch,  to  which  he  agreed  as 
quickly  as  electricity  could  bring  back  his  message. 

"I  then  billed  the  town  of  N.,  announcing  the  second 
week's  performances,  to  accommodate,  as  I  proclaimed, 
the  thousands  we  turned  from  our  doors  the  previous  six 
nights.  On  the  second  Monday  not  a  seat  was  engaged, 
and  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  house  when 
the  curtain  went  up.  Now  that  I  couldn't  retreat,  the 
manager  of  the  theater  was  quite  frank  about  the  situation. 

"'The  town  of  N.,'  he  said,  'is  in  pawn.  The  strikers 
have  spent  every  penny  they  possess  in  one  riotous  week. 
Now  everything  portable  has  gone  this  morning  into  the 
pawnshops.  The  amount  they  received  will  last  them  for 
another  week,  with  economy,  but  no  surplus  is  left  for  the 
theater.  On  the  third  Monday  they'll  go  back  to  work— 
they  always  do— and  on  the  third  Saturday  they  will  get 
their  things  out  of  pawn.' 

"England  today,"  concluded  the  manager,  "is  like  the 
town  of  N.  a  dozen  years  ago.  England  is  in  pawn." 

Why  Good  Bonds  Went  Down 

THE  state  of  things  in  1900  caused  all  financial  institu- 
tions seriously  to  ponder  over  the  situation,  and  in  no 
London  director's  room  was  the  subject  thrashed  out  to 
such  practical  purpose  as  in  that  belonging  to  the  company 
of  which  I  write.  There  were  features  pertaining  to  the 
crisis  that  required  more  explanation  than  was  forthcom- 
ing by  a  casual  examination. 

The  fall  of  British  stocks  was  easily  accounted  for. 
Britain  had  simply  been  spending  more  than  she  was 
making  during  the  previous  few  years,  and  the  result  was 
inevitable;  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  fathom  the  fact 
that  securities  in  the  London  market  entirely  unconnected 
with  Britain's  excessive  expenditure,  bearing  no  share  of 
responsibility  either  through  taxation  or  otherwise, 
depreciated  in  salable  value  almost  as  seriously  as  did 
British  securities.  Take,  for  instance,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment bonds:  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  fall  and 
every  reason  why  they  should  rise.  Canada  was  coming 
into  her  own ;  the  great  Dominion  was  prosperous  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  mines  of  fabulous  riches  were 
being  discovered  and  exploited;  wealthy  farmers  were 
pouring  over  the  borders  from  the  United  States  and 
buying  the  rich  districts  of  the  Northwest.  Canada  with 
difficulty  was  suppressing  a  boom,  and  her  great  businesses 
were  legitimate  and  sound;  yet  down  came  Canadian 
Government  bonds,  when  logically  and  intrinsically  these 
securities  should  have  risen  in  price. 

What  was  the  reason?  The  reason  appeared  marvel- 
ously  simple  when  you  got  down  to  it.    It  is  the  same 
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reason  that  causes  a  surefooted  man  bo  fall  when  walking 

along  a  slippon  pavement  in  company  with  a  man  who  is 
not.  surefooted.  The  latter  slips,  grasps  the  other  and 
brings  him  down  in  company. 

What  is  the  remedy?  The  remedy  is  equally  simple. 
Let  the  surefooted  man  walk  alone,  and  if  you  wish  a 
basket  of  eggs  carried,  do  not  intrust  that,  basket  to  a 
man,  however  surefooted,  who  is  walking  with  some  one 
weak  in  the  knees. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  Great  Idea— an  idea  great  in 
its  simplicity  and  great  in  its  effectiveness.  The  most 
potent  motive  power  in  this  world  is  an  idea,  and  when 
that  idea  is  born  of  deep  thought  and  matured  information 
there  seems  scarcely  any  limit,  to  what.  it.  may  accomplish. 

Let  us,  then,  investigate  this  vital  idea.  A  few  months 
ago  the  cable  informed  us  that  fine  rain  fell  upon  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  before  it  ceased  the  thermometer 
dropped  suddenly  below  zero,  with  the  result  that  the 
big  city  was  sheathed  in  glare  ice.  All  vehicular  traffic 
stopped,  and  of  those  who  ventured  out  on  foot  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  carried  to  the  hospital  with 
broken  limbs.  At  the  same  time  London  was  enduring 
gray,  muggy  weather,  but  traffic  was  going  on  as  usual; 
while  in  Tokio  the  inhabitants  were  enjoying  brilliant 
sunshine. 

Physical  conditions  have  their  counterpart  in  financial 
conditions.  Start  from  London  and  travel  round  the 
world,  and  you  will  find  that  you  pass  out  of  the  trade 
influences  of  London  through  zone  after  zone,  each  zone 
being  dominated  by  a  differing  financial  center.  The  root 
idea,  then,  is  that  you  invest  your  money  in  various  zones, 
no  one  of  which  is  seriously  affected  by  what  happens  in 
another.  This  the  large  investor  would  find  difficult  to  do 
for  himself,  while  to  the  small  investor,  acting  alone,  the 
plan  is  impracticable;  but  cooperation,  assisted  by  efficient 
organization,  makes  anything  possible. 

Ten  Zones  of  Investment 

IN  FURTHERANCE  of  this  idea,  the  world  of  stocks  is 
divided  into  ten  divisions:  first,  British;  second,  British 
Colonies;  third  and  fourth,  Europe,  North  and  South;  fifth, 
Asia;  sixth,  Africa;  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth,  America, 
North,  Central  and  South ;  tenth,  International  stocks. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  scheme  came  into 
being  instantaneously,  as  one  might  say.  It  is  rather  the 
result  of  a  slow  building  up  that  took  years  to  bring  into 
maturity;  for,  although  the  idea  germinated  twelve  years 
ago,  it  has  been  in  full  operation  for  five  years  only,  yet 
in  that  time  there  have  been  placed  investments  to  the 
important  total  of  a  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars  by 
this  single  company  alone,  while  similar  organizations 
working  on  similar  lines  are  now  in  operation. 

I  have  given  here,  in  my  own  words,  merely  the  root 
idea.  Its  ramifications  are  important  and  intricate.  For 
example,  the  investors  themselves  are  divided  into  zones, 
as  one  might  say,  and  each  is  classified  according  to  his 
needs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  company  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  speculation.    It  holds  no 


opinions,  but,  merely  places  facts  before  its  patrons. 
It  owns  no  shares  and  is  interested  in  none.  It  cannot 
afford  to  allow  its  judgment  to  be  biased  by  an  interest  in 
any  stock  in  the  world.  It  does  not  even  hold  stock  for  its 
client,  but  passes  it  over  to  his  bank,  receiving  the  money 
only  when  the  securities  are  thus  in  his  own  possession. 

It  classifies  investors  into  three  groups:  the  first 
composed  of  investors  who  rely  entirely  for  their  main- 
tenance upon  the  income  produced  by  their  invest- 
ments; group  second,  those  who  live  partly  on  their 
present  efforts  and  partly  on  the  money  derived  from 
interest;  group  third,  investors  who  live  entirely  upon 
the  results  of  their  present  efforts.  In  group  one  there 
are  four  divisions;  in  groups  two  and  three  there  are 
three  divisions  each.  Thus  investors,  like  the  world, 
are  divided  into  ten  zones. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  space  of  a  short  article, 
to  show  with  any  degree  of  completeness  what  the 
company  does  for  an  investor  belonging  to  any  one  of 
the  ten  divisions  into  which  his  answers  to  its  questions 
place  him,  and  how  in  turn  investors  are  divided 
among  two  or  more  of  the  ten  geographical  zones. 

I  walked  through  the  extensive  premises  of  the 
largest  of  these  investment  agencies  in  London  to  see 
the  wheels  go  round.  The  first  and  second  floors 
resemble  those  of  a  bank.  The  first  room  entered  on 
the  third  floor  has  its  walls  decorated  with  pasteboard 
file  cases  that  open  like  a  book,  hanging,  overlapping 
each  other  in  rows  extending  from  ceiling  to  floor. 
Visible  in  strong  black  letters  at  the  top  of  each  is  the 
name  of  the  city  to  which  it  pertains.  A  girl  stands 
ready  with  a  hooked  pole  in  her  hand  with  which  she 
can  nip  out  very  deftly  any  portfolio  called  for.  These 
cases  represent  every  city  in  the  world  that  possesses  a 
Stock  Exchange;  they  are  all  there,  from  San  Francisco 
to  Singapore  and  back  again  the  other  way  round  the 
earth.  In  each  is  filed  the  printed  daily  report  of 
its  Stock  Exchange,  and  these  files  are  added  to  day 
by  day.  Here  are  card  catalogues  also  representing 
every  city  in  the  world  where  shares  are  publicly  sold. 

Picking  out  a  town  remote,  or  one  near  at  hand,  the 
card  that  bears  its  name  gives  the  title  of  the  agent  or 
firm  representing  the  company  in  that  city,  states  in  what 
language  the  letter  to  the  firm  must  be  written,  gives  a  list 
of  the  stocks  in  which  the  firm  principally  deals,  adds 
cable  address  and  names  of  the  codebooks  to  be  used 
and  whatever  other  information  may  be  thought  necessary. 

The  center  of  the  room  is  occupied  by,  perhaps,  a  score 
of  typewriter  girls  with  their  machines,  and  they  are  an 
interesting  coterie.  One  is  French,  another  Portuguese,  a 
third  Spanish,  a  fourth  German,  a  fifth  Italian,  a  sixth 
Russian,  and  so  on,  each  language  represented  by  its  girl 
and  typewriter,  and  here,  for  once,  the  babel  of  tongues 
is  merged  into  one  universal  language,  the  purr  of  rapidly- 
run  American  typing  machines. 

In  another  room  are  files  containing  the  latest  balance 
sheets  of  practically  all  the  limited  liability  companies  in 
the  world.  Name  a  city  anywhere,  and  any  company  in 
that  city— that  is,  any  company  that  is  paying  dividends, 

for  all  non-producing 
concerns  are  elimi- 
nated—and the 
latest  balance-sheet 
of  that  company  is 
at  your  disposal 
within  a  few  seconds. 

But  before  a 
balance-sheet  comes 
to  rest  in  this  file- 
room  it  has  to  pass 
through  a  prelimi- 
nary section  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment. 
It  enters  a  silent 
computing-room 
upstairs,  a  room  in- 
habited by  men  who 
are  expert  math- 
ematicians.  One  or 
other  of  these  men 
analyzes  the  balance- 
sheet  as  a  metal- 
lurgist assays  a 
specimen  of  ore  sub- 
mitted to  him.  If 
there  is  any  latent 
defect  in  that 
balance-sheet  the 
mathematician  spots 
it.  He  writes  his 
report  in  a  paragraph 
anywhere  from  fifty 
to  five  hundred 
Words  long.  Each 

day  these  reports  are 
set  up  and  printed 
on  slips;  a  printed 
slip  is  pasted  on  a 
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form,  which  is  posted  to  the  president  of  the  company  it 
concerns,  with  a  request  to  examine,  correct  any  errors  he 
may  perceive,  and  return. 

If  the  president  protests  against  the  analysis  or  com- 
plains of  its  unfairness,  a  correspondence  ensues;  more 
detailed  information  is  asked,  and  when  furnished  must  be 
convincing,  otherwise  its  unsatisfactory  nature  is  noted 
and  filed  away  with  the  balance-sheet.  Meanwhile,  if 
any  client  is  interested  in  this  company,  the  final  facts  are 
instantly  placed  before  him.  The  client  then  acts  or  not, 
as  he  sees  fit.  No  advice  is  given ;  no  comments  are  made; 
the  cold  facts  only  are  placed  before  the  client. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Criticism 

THUS  in  the  archives  of  this  organization  the  reputation, 
one  might  say,  of  various  companies  rises  or  falls  auto- 
matically, and  if  it  falls  too  low  the  company  ceases  to  be 
represented  in  those  files,  a  fact  communicated  to  all 
clients  concerned. 

As  one  passes  through  room  after  room,  into  each  of 
which  information  is  pouring  from  all  directions,  it  seems 
as  if  the  whole  world  were  at  work  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  pouring  statistics  into  this  silent,  smooth-running 
machine. 

Nothing  interested  me  more  than  the  room  away  up  at 
the  top  among  the  silences,  where  few  except  those  who 
belong  are  permitted  to  enter.  It  might  be  called  the 
Chamber  of  Criticism.  Here  all  companies,  great  and 
small,  are  finally  brought  to  a  fraction,  down  to  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  unit.  The  mathematicians,  with  the  full 
report  of  a  company  sent  to  them  from  another  depart- 
ment, set  down  everything  pertaining  to  that  company 
that  can  be  expressed  in  numerals,  one  column  con- 
taining figures  to  the  company's  advantage,  the  other  the 
figures  to  its  disadvantage.  There  is  recorded  the  amount, 
of  capital  subscribed,  the  amount  paid  up,  the  dividends 
that  were  earned,  the  assets,  the  liabilities  — every  mortal 
thing  pertaining  to  the  company  that  can  be  expressed  by 
figures. 

The  first  act  of  a  new  client  is  generally  to  submit  a  list 
of  his  securities  for  criticism.  The  list  is  sent  up  to  this 
room,  where  prices  of  shares  and  everything  else  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  client  receives  in  return  the 
exact  mathematical  standing  of  the  stocks  he  already 
possesses,  and  the  names  of  other  stocks,  at  or  about  the 
same  price,  which  will  yield  him  a  larger  return  or  give 
him  a  better  security. 

The  new  plan  by  which  British  capital  is  now  invested 
means  merely  the  adoption,  under  conditions  of  expert 
information,  of  the  old  adage:  "Don't  put  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket."  Your  money  is  placed  in  zones  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  do  not  financially  influence  each  other.  If 
one  portion  of  your  securities  is  falling  in  London,  another 
may  be  rising  in  New  York  or  in  St.  Petersburg.  Then 
you  can  sell  the  stock  that  is  high  and  reinvest  in  stock 
that,  though  intrinsically  worth  more,  is  temporarily 
depressed. 
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THE  perfect  piece  of  road-making  serpentined 
its  way  around  giant  elms,  past  judiciously 
decorative  boulders  and  stretches  of  sheep- 
cropped  turf,  by  massed  shrubs  and  well-grouped 
trees— a  triumph  of  engineering  and  of  landscape 
gardening.  The  owner  himself  had  set  no  limit  to 
expense,  but  he  had  seen  to  it  that  the  money  was 
well  spent  and  the  work  well  done.  The  same  in- 
veterate habit  of  ruling  in  person  that  had  made 
him  Czar  of  the  East  Shore  Railroad,  that  had  made 
the  system  grow  from  four  thousand  miles  to  twelve 
thousand  miles,  had  changed  nine  worn-out  shore 
farms  into  the  most  beautiful  estate  in  the  most 
beautiful  county  in  New  York. 

A  young  man  walked  slowly  up  the  drive.  He 
was  about  thirty,  well  built  and  easy-gaited.  His 
hair  was  almost  black;  his  forehead  high;  his  nose 
straight  and  a  trifle  large;  his  chin  firm  without 
pugnacity;  his  complexion  clear  and  hinting  at  out- 
door life.  His  eyes  were  dark  brown  and  steady  of 
gaze.  There  was,  moreover,  a  curious  persistence 
about  his  look,  as  if  he  were  prepared  to  keep  on 
looking  unblinkingly  a  year  or  two.  It  made  his  eyes 
seem  extraordinarily  deep,  as  if  the  real  thought  were 
a  mile  back  in  his  head.  He  was  aware  of  this  and 
to  conceal  his  purposes  he  sometimes  affected  a 
flippant  manner  of  speaking.  But  this  merely  in- 
creased the  perplexity  of  observant  people.  As  part 
of  the  equipment  of  a  poker-player  those  eyes  should 
have  been  worth  untold  wealth  to  the  young  man. 

It  was  a  warm  day.   He  had  walked  nearly  two 
miles.   He  muttered: 

"  I  should  have  known  Hull  went  in  for  founding 
an  ancestral  estate,  being  himself  an  ancestor  with 
fifty  Wall  Street  millions." 

He  crossed  a  rather  elaborate  masonry  bridge 
that  spanned  a  beautiful  little  brook,  and  a  min- 
ute later  came  in  sight  of  the  house— an  Italian 
villa.  Because  of  its  good  architecture  it  escaped 
the  reproach  of  ostentation  to  which  its  elaborate 
magnitude  justly  entitled  it.  If  it  was  a  palace 
it  was  a  palace  that  one  would  delight  to  live  in. 

The  young  man  nodded  appreciatively,  as  though 
recognizing  its  fitness  to  be  a  home.  He  walked  on  toward 
the  main  entrance.  A  young  woman  sat  in  a  rocking-chair 
in  a  loggia  on  the  east.  She  was  reading  a  book.  She 
looked  up  indifferently  at  the  young  man  and  resumed 
herreading.  He  looked  at  her  quite  differently— and  kept 
on  looking.  To  do  so  comfortably  he  halted. 

She  was,  he  decided,  a  pippin !  Her  cheeks,  pink  to  the 
sight,  must  be  smooth  to  the  touch.  Her  hair  was  either 
golden  brown  or  rusty  gold;  at  all  events,  the  precious 
metal  glinted  there.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  justly  famous 
sky-variety— sky-colored  and  sky-deep.  They  gave  back 
two  little  dots  of  light,  somewhat  as  if  coming  from  suns 
beyond  the  two  skies. 

He  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  her  complete  satisfactori- 
ness;  nevertheless,  he  nodded  with  the  unsubdued  triumph 
and  proud  acquiescence  of  a  man  who  says  to  himself: 
"  I  told  you  so!  "  and  answers:  "  You  certainly  did! " 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  think  all  this.    Then  he 
spoke.  He  said: 
"I  beg  pardon! " 

She  glanced  up.  There  was  in  her  look  a  calm  question. 
She  did  not  open  her  lips.  She  didn't  have  to,  he  agreed, 
with  those  eyes. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Hull's  house?"  he  asked,  so  respectfully 
that  no  excuse  was  left  for  anything  but  a  mild  answer. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  resumed  her  reading. 

"I  beg  pardon! "  he  said  again.  After  a  pause,  effect- 
ively deliberate,  she  again  looked  at  him  interrogatively. 
She  did  not  even  raise  her  eyebrows. 

"Are  you  his  daughter?"  His  voice,  somehow,  was 
just  right. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  and  returned  to  her  book. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  he  said  a  third  time.  There  was  in 
his  tone  so  gentle  a  patience,  so  patient  a  gentleness,  that 
all  fangs  were  withdrawn  in  advance  from  every  possible 
retort.  The  pause  before  she  looked  up,  however,  was 
longer.   To  her  silent  inquiry  he  said: 

"Have  you  any  sisters?" 

"  No,"  and  immediately  resumed  her  reading. 

"I  beg  pardon!"  This  time  the  apology  in  his  voice 
would  have  excused  forty-six  capital  crimes.  But  she 
did  not  look  up.  He  waited  until  her  silence  was  longer 
than  any  pause  need  be  for  dramatic  effectiveness.  She 
read  on.   And  so,  again: 

"  I  beg  pardon!  "  It  became  evident  that  until  now  his 
voice  had  been  colorless;  his  latest  effort  positively  dripped 
pathos.  You  thought  of  tears  as  big  as  robins'  eggs. 

She  raised  her  head  slowly  and  looked  at  him.  Her 
eyes  were  wells  of  light,  and  said:  "Well?"  But  he  merely 


Ben  Hull  Was  Not  Awed  by  Any  One 

looked  into  them  steadily.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the 
respectful  meekness  that  she  saw  in  his,  suggesting  a 
strong  man's  surrender;  perhaps  merely  to  end  an 
annoyance;  at  all  events  she  made  a  human  being  of 
herself  by  speaking.  She  said: 
"You  spoke  to  me?" 

"I  did,"  he  admitted  gratefully.  "I  asked  you  to  for- 
give me  for  interrupting  your  reading.  I  desire  to  ask  you 
a  question." 

Her  eyes  bade  him  ask  it.  But  he  was  silent.  She 
thought  it  was  diffidence.  It  was;  he  dared  not  tell  her  he 
wished  to  see  the  pearls  show  against  the  rose  leaves, 
which  happened  only  when  she  spoke.   So  he  waited. 

"Another  question?"  she  said  finally,  with  the  slightest 
emphasis. 

"Yes."    He  again  waited,  his  face  calmly  patient,  his 

eyes   It  struck  her,  as  it  did  many  others  who  had 

dealings  with  this  young  man,  that  his  eyes  had  the 
curious  faculty  of  not  blinking.  It  was  almost  as  if  his  eye- 
lids were  out  of  commission.  And  yet  he  never  stared 
rigidly.   The  girl  somehow  felt  compelled  to  speak. 

"I  am  listening,"  she  told  him. 

"Have  you  any  brothers?" 

She  hesitated,  but  did  not  frown.  Then  the  girl  an- 
swered: "No." 

"Impossible! "  he  exclaimed  quickly. 

The  conviction  in  his  voice  made  her  raise  her  eyebrows. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  I  did  not  mean  to  doubt 
your  words." 

She  resumed  her  novel. 

"I  am  sorry! "  he  said.   She  went  on  reading. 

"I  am,"  he  pursued,  in  an  emotionless  voice,  "sorry— 
for  your  father! " 

Her  eyes  remained  turned  bookward.  But  he  stayed,  a 
sentinel  at  his  post,  until  he  saw  her  face  and  neck  and 
ear  slowly  grow  red.  Then  he  went  on  to  the  door  of  the 
railroad  magnate's  house  and  rang  the  bell. 

A  lackey  in  livery  appeared. 

"Tell  Mr.  Hull  I  wish  to  see  him,"  he  said. 

"Who  shall  I  say,  sir?"  inquired  Jenkins  respectfully. 

"Say  a  stranger." 

"  I— ah— I'm  sorry,  sir,"  stammered  the  servant;  "  but 
Mr.  Hull  doesn't  see  — — " 

"  Tell  him  I'm  here  on  business." 

"Yes,  sir;  very  well,  sir.  You  have  an  appointment, 
sir?  "  Jenkins  was  not  really  asking;  far  be  it  from  him,  a 
worm,  to  doubt  that.  But  he  was  a  martyr  to  duty,  as  the 
young  man  must  see. 

"No." 


"Then,  sir,  I'm— I'm  afraid,  sir  "  Jenkins 

paused.  He  had  a  flash  of  inspiration.  "  One  mo- 
ment. Just  a  moment,  sir."  He  disappeared  and 
presently  returned.  "Mr.  Hull,"  he  announced 
stonily,  "is  not  at  home,  sir." 

The  girl  in  the  loggia  was  not  reading.  She  was 
listening,  her  head  bent  slightly  the  better  to  hear; 
which  showed  the  young  man  had  succeeded.  He 
always  did.  That  was  the  worst  of  him.  And  now 
she  marveled  that  Jenkins  did  not  bluntly  tell  the 
young  man  to  go  away. 

"I  shall  wait  for  him." 

But  Jenkins  liked  the  place  and  wages.  He  made 
a  grimace  of  pain  and  said : 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  but  it's  against  my  orders, 
sir  " 

"I'll  walk  about.  Come  and  tell  me  when  he 
returns." 

"  Yes,  sir.  But  ' ' 

"Yes?" 

"  These  are  private  grounds,  sir  " 

"I  know  it" — and  the  young  man  turned  away 
and  strolled  calmly  toward  the  garden.  The  girl 
watched  him.  One  of  the  gardeners  went  up  to  him 
and  spoke.  After  a  brief  colloquy  she  saw  John 
walk  away  with  a  perplexed  look  on  his  face.  He 
presently  returned  with  the  head  gardener,  who 
spoke,  was  answered,  spoke  again.  The  young  man 
answered  and  strolled  leisurely  toward  the  house. 
One  of  the  gardeners  went  to  the  servants'  entrance. 
The  other  scratched  his  head. 

The  young  man  walked  past  the  loggia  without  a 
glance  in  her  direction,  and  halted.  He  took  in  the 
view  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

"  Great! "  she  heard  him  say. 

The  crunching  of  steps  on  the  gravel  made 
him  turn.  Her  father  was  walking  toward  the 
young  man.  Close  behind  him  were  the  two  gar- 
deners and  a  third  man,  the  chauffeur,  who  carried 
a  large  monkey-wrench  and  a  fierce  look.  He  was 
French. 

"  You  wish  to  see  me? "  asked  Mr.  Hull  sharply. 
"Mr.  Hull?" 

"  Yes."  From  the  tone  of  voice  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Hull  was  not  awed  by  the  young  man.  But  then,  Ben 
Hull  was  not  awed  by  any  one. 

The  young  man  bowed.  She  recognized  the  bow  of  a 
man  who  has  learned  to  bow  young,  and  learned  it  in 
foreign  countries.  She  was  sure,  from  his  accent,  the 
stranger  was  an  American. 

"Mr.  Hull,  I  have  come  on  an  errand  of  mercy."  The 
young  man  spoke  very  calmly  and  distinctly.  He  paused; 
and  then,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a  menace  but, 
nevertheless,  in  a  way  to  compel  attentiveness,  he  finished: 
"  To  whom  the  mercy  will  be  vouchsafed  it  remains  for  you 
to  determine." 

Mr.  Hull  frowned.  Then  he  left  off  frowning  and 
answered:  "If  you  will  write  or  call  on  my  secretary  he 
will  investigate  the  worthiness  of  the  " 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  interrupt.  I  am  not,  I  regret  to  say, 
officially  connected  with  any  charity.  I  am  here  to  do 
you  a  service." 

"  To  wit?  "   Ben  Hull  seldom  wasted  words. 

"  The  station  master  at  Aspen,  on  your  road,  has  been 
discharged  after  thirty-two  years  of  service.  He  has  an 
invalid  wife.  He  is  himself  rheumatic.  He  has  served 
you  faithfully  in  all  sorts  of  weather;  hence  the  rheuma- 
tism. I  have  come  to  give  you  his  name  and  address,  that 
you  may  pension  him." 

"You  are,"  said  Mr.  Hull,  not  at  all  admiringly,  "a 
philanthropist?" 

The  young  man  considered  a  moment. 

"A  philanthropist?  N-no;  I  scarcely  think  so.  No,  sir. 
That  is  not  altogether  my  reason.  You  see,  Mr.  Hull " 
—musingly — "by  granting  a  pension  to  Pat  McCarthy 
you  will  enable  me  to  win  a  bet." 

The  railroad  magnate  flushed. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  angrily,  "  that  you  are  " 

"Mr.  Hull,  I  have  heard  that  your  valet  shaves  you  on 
the  train  in  order  to  save  one  minute  and  forty-two  seconds 
a  day.  I  now  save  you  precious  moments  by  admitting  that 
I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  my  own  history  and  char- 
acter. If  you  pension  McCarthy  you  will  do  a  Christian 
deed.  That  is  something.   Does  the  idea  appeal  to  you? " 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"I  didn't,  either.  Battles,  Mr.  Hull,  and  tempers  are 
bad  things  to  lose."  He  paused.  "  Now  for  the  argumen- 
tum  ad  crumenam." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  listen  " 

"It  is  always  wise  to  listen,  Mr.  Hull.  You  yourself 
paid  a  large  fee  to  a  wise  man  who  advised  you  to  put 
a  sign  at  your  grade  crossings.    Five  thousand  dollars  a 
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word,  I  am  told,  you  paid  for  the  advice,  which  is:  ST(  >PI 
LOOK!    LISTEN!    The  eminent  lawyer  charged  you  ten 

thousand  dollars  too  much.  LISTEN!  was  enough;  for 

a  man  who  is  told  to  listen  always  stops  and  looks.  Sup- 
pose you  now  listen.  Thank  you.  By  pensioning  this 
old  servant  of  yours  you  do  something  wise." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Hull,  with  too  much  gratitude'. 

"  You  and  your  road,"  pursued  the  young  man  calmly, 
"are  1 J  pes  of  the  most  unpopular  institutions  in  America 
today  the  millionaire  and  the  corporation.  The  pension 
would  bring  you  popularity.  But  popularity,  to  be  valu- 
able, must,  be  achieved  before  the  actions  that  breed  it  are 
tainted  by  suspicions  as  to  motives.  The  man  is  well 
liked  by  patrons  and  fellow-employees.  The  company's 
act  ion  is  severely  criticised  because  men  see  not  the  dis- 
charge of  a  man  too  old  to  perform  his  work  efficiently 
but  the  starvation  of  a  nice  old  chap  who  has  always  served 
the  company  faithfully.  Men  are  as  they  are  and  you 
can't  change  them,  and  you  can't  make  them  think  in 
terms  of  labor  efficiency.  Now,  the  prevailing  discontent 
among  the  men  may  not  crystallize  into  a  strike,  but  since 
the  principle  is  bad  it  is  safe  to  say  your  road  will  be  guilty 
of  other— er— thoughtless  acts.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
grievances,  real  or  fancied,  is  serious,  and  so  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  point  of  view  toward  an  employer.  Suppose 
you  spontaneously,  without  petitions  or  letters,  pension 
old  McCarthy?  Can't  you  see  what  a  fine  thing  that 
would  be?  You'll  have  to  establish  a  pension  system 
sooner  or  later  " 

"  We  are  not  ready  "  began  Mr.  Hull. 

"The  ablest  managed  of  all  American  railroads  has 
already  adopted  such  a  policy.  If  you,  with  your  unfortu- 
nate reputation  for  considering  a  railroad  merely  a  trans- 
portation machine,  pension  McCarthy,  you  will  get  much 
more  than  the  deserved  amount  of  free  advertising— and 
I,  Mr.  Hull,  who  said  I  could  bring  you  about  to  my  views, 
will  win  my  bet." 

"  Well,  you  lose,"  said  Mr.  Hull  curtly. 

"  It  is  quite  a  bet."  There  was  a  gentle  remonstrance  in 
the  young  man's  voice.    Mr.  Hull  frowned. 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  as  deaf  to  appeals  to  cold  wis- 
dom as  to  warm-heartedness.  I  am,  therefore,  prepared 
to  submit  a  third  proposition.  This:  Unless  you  pension 
McCarthy  I  will,  myself,  cause  you  to  lose  to  me  a  sum  of 
money  so  large  that  the  interest  on  it  would  support  a 
hundred  McCarthys." 

The  young  man  looked  meditatively  at  Mr.  Hull. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  added;  "  that  is  what  I  will  do." 

"  Why,  you  " 

"  It  is  too  warm,  really,  Mr.  Hull.  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were 
you."  He  paused  to  let  the  famous  railroad  magnate  cool 
off,  and  went  on,  even  more 
gently:  "When  I  saw  this 
house,  these  beautiful  grounds, 
I  felt  very  kindly  toward  you. 
All  the  good  that  I  have  ever 
heard  about  you  was  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  Am  I  to 
infer  your  friends  have  de- 
ceived me  and  that  you  are 
greatly  overestimated  in  every 
respect?"  He  held  up  his  hand 
warningly:  "Listen!  Remem- 
ber the  railroad  crossings !  So ! 
Now,  you  ought  to  have  a  large 
family  and  I  discover  you  have 
but  one  child  —and  that  a  girl ! 
You,  therefore,  have  been  re- 
miss in  your  duty  as  a  citizen ; 
your  heart  is  insensible  to  ap- 
peals for  justice,  and  you  are 
obviously  not  the  far-seeing 
railroad  president  the  world 
believes  you  to  be.  Do  you 
know— I  leave  it  to  you,  now 
-  do  you  know  any  reason  why 
I  should  show  you  any  mercy 
in  Wall  Street?  I  confess  I 
don't.  Still,  I  will  listen  to 
what  you  may  have  to  say." 

The  girl  had  followed  the 
conversation  intently.  Her 
vague  alarm  had  not  crystal- 
lized into  fear.  Nevertheless, 
she  now  arose  and  walked 
toward  her  father.  She  stood 
beside  him,  wound  her  right 
arm  about  his  left  and  stared 
curiously  at  the  young  man. 
He  did  not  look  like  a  bomb- 
thrower.  In  his  eyes  there  was 
no  maniacal  gleam  only  that 
curious  depth.  He  was  looking 
straight  at  the  great  Ben 
Hull. 

The  railroad  magnate,  feel- 
ing his  daughter  beside  him, 
subdued  himself .  He  loved  her 


devotedly.  He  said  calmly:  "You'll  oblige  me  by  leav- 
ing these  grounds,  sir." 

"  I'll  oblige  myself  even  more,  sir,  by  so  doing  when  I 
have  finished." 

"  You  will  do  so  at  once." 

"  Very  well.  But  I  play  fair,  Mr.  Hull,  even  in  Wall 
Street.  I  admit  you  cannot  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
commit  your  company  to  a  policy  the  wisdom  or  expediency 
of  which  is  not  clear  to  you.  I  would  remind  you  that  I 
am  not  blackmailing  you.  I  am  not  threatening  you  with 
a  strike  or  with  dynamite.  I  am  unarmed.  My  desire  to 
serve  you  makes  me  once  more  state  my  proposition. 
Unless  you  pension  Pat  McCarthy  at  once  I  will  make  you 
lose  a  great  deal  of  money.  A  great  deal !  I  now  hand  you 
this  card.  It  reads:  Patrick  J.  McCarthy,  122  Grove 
Street,  Aspen." 

The  railroad  man  made  no  motion  to  take  the  card  the 
young  man  held  out  to  him.   He  remarked  coldly: 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  twice,  that  I  would  thank  you 
to  leave  these  grounds."  He  was  an  irritable  man,  but  he 
loved  his  daughter. 

"Sir,  you  have  kept  an  accurate  tally  of  the  times  you 
have  so  asked  me.  It  grieves  me  that  you  should  have 
been  obliged  to  repeat  yourself.  How  was  I  to  know  you 
would  not  accede  to  my  request?  I  ask  you  that  in  all 
fairness.  Yet,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  fairness  when  I 
have  not  told  you  who  I  am." 

"  I  don't  give  a  damn  if  you  are   "    He  checked 

himself  as  his  daughter  clutched  his  arm. 

"  Yes  or  no,  Mr.  Hull?  " 

"  No!" 

"You  will  lose  a  million  dollars  within  three  days. 
Indeed,  sir,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  the  telephone  in 
your  house  I'll  begin  operations  at  once.  That  would  be," 
he  smiled  pleasantly,  "a  modern  instance  of  the  French 
officers  at  Fontenoy.  Messieurs  les  Anglais,  shoot  first! 
Your  chivalry  would  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Wall 
Street  forever." 

"John,"  said  Mr.  Hull,  turning  to  one  of  the  men— the 
huskiest. 

"Stop!"  commanded  the  young  man,  so  sharply  that 
husky  John  promptly  made  a  marble  statue  of  himself. 

"  Mr.  Hull,  after  I  have  licked  you  out  of  your  boots  in 
the  financial  war  I  am  about  to  have  the  honor  of  waging 
against  you  we  shall  have  an  honorable  peace.  The 
million  you  will  lose  will  benefit  you  educationally.  I 
may  forgive  you  for  compelling  me  to  spend  three  days  in 
Wall  Street,  and  even  for  having  to  give  Pat  McCarthy 
fifty  thousand  dollars  as  his  rake-off.  But  I  could  not  for- 
give quite  unforgivable  stupidity.  I  have  every  reason," 
and  he  looked  full  at  Miss  Hull,  "  for  not  wishing  to  dislike 
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you."  He  looked  on.  "  Quite  the  contrary;  I  need  you 
and  your  good  will  in  my  business."  He  finished  heart- 
fully:  "In  fact,  Mr.  Hull,  you  could  not  possibly  like  me 
too  much! " 

He  was  looking  unblinkingly  not  at  the  magnate  but 
at  Miss  Hull,  as  if  he  saw  in  her  eyes  that  which  greatly 
pleased  him.  It  annoyed  her  to  imagine  — she  knew  not 
why  that  the  young  man's  eyes  seemed  to  offer  her  an 
alliance.  Could  he  imagine  for  an  instant  that  she  could 
ever  side  with  him  against  her  father?  He  seemed  to  be 
appealing  to  her  as  to  the  highest  tribunal.  There  was  a 
subtle  expectancy  in  his  expression  that  interested  her. 
The  incident  gradually  took  on  an  unusual  character.  She 
began  to  compose  descriptions  of  it  and  of  the  young  man. 
And  these  descriptions,  duly  dramatic,  she  began,  in  her 
mind,  to  repeat  to  entranced  friends. 

"  If  you  would  allow  me,"  said  the  young  man,  his  voice 
full  of  disarming  respect,  "to  speak  privately  to  Miss 

Hull,  sir  " 

"  No,"  broke  in  Mr.  Hull.   "  And  unless  you  " 

"What  I  shall  tell  her  concerns  your  future  happiness 
Mr.  Hull,  as  well  as  hers.  I'm  not  going  to  kidnap  her 
before  your  eyes  or  do  her  bodily  injury.  I  shall  not 
abuse  you  to  her.  She  is  all  the  child  you  have.  In  God's 
good  time  you  will  remove  to  the  golden  shore  that  has  no 
railroad.  She  should  begin  to  learn  something  about  this 
shore  and  its  railroad.  Don't  misunderstand  me;  I  don't 
ask  you  to  die  soon.   Miss  Hull,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  sit 

by  you  in  the  loggia  and  explain  " 

Her  friends  would  gasp  admiringly,  enviously,  on  hear- 
ing how  calmly  she  had  listened  to  the  man.  Grace  Melton 
would  shudder  at  her  danger;  Dorothy  Welliver  would 
exclaim  "Judith! "  and  her  eyes  would  become  turquoise 
saucers.  Flora  Campbell,  whose  father  had  almost  been 
dynamited  by  an  anarchist,  would  cease  to  be  heroic  in 
and  out  of  season. 

"  Papa,  I'd  like  to  hear  what  this— what  Mr.  "  She 

paused  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  young  man. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  my  name.  I  fear  your  father,  if  he 
knew  it,  would  grant  my  request,"  he  told  her,  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

"You  need  not  fear  it,"  Mr.  Hull  assured  him  politely. 
"I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  name"— she  took  her  cue  from 

her  father— "that  when  once  heard  "   She  could  not 

finish  the  sentence  strikingly,  so  she  paused. 

"  It  is,"  the  young  man  assented  imperturbably.  "  You 
don't  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  do  business  with  a 
quick  young  mind!  Suppose  we  sit  down  and  talk  it  over. 
You  are^only  a  princess  now.  In  the  natural  course  of 
events  you  will  become  a  queen.  It  is  time  you  began 
your  education  in  the  railroad  queen  business." 

It  was  a  new  thought,  a 
great  phrase  to  repeat.  She 
went  up  in  her  own  estimation. 
She  felt  she  now  must  pick  her 
words  for  future  use. 

"Sir,"  she  began  almost 
majestically,  "I  am  sure 

you  " 

"Don't  mention  it;  de- 
lighted to  be  of  service.  Shall 

we  sit  down  and  " 

"Judith,  please  go  away, 

and  " 

"Suppose,"  said  the  young 
man  coldly  to  the  famous  rail- 
road president,  "  you  leave  us 
alone! " 

"  I've  had  enough  of  this 
nonsense,"  shouted  Mr.  Hull. 

"  You  ought  to,"  agreed  the 
young  man  judicially.  "  Look 
at  her!  Never  mind  the  com- 
plexion; just  observe  the  shape 
of  the  forehead,  the  intelligence 
in  the  eyes.  Why,  she'll  know 
more  about  the  proper  policies 
for  your  road  in  five  minutes 
than  you  could  grasp  in  six 
months.  One  woman  will  vote 
this  year  -at  the  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
East  Shore  Railroad;  and  later 
on,  at  meetings  of  companies 
you  don't  control  but  she  will. 
Miss  Hull,  I  must  part  your 
father  from  one  million  dollars 
by  next  Thursday.  I'd  like  to 
talk  to  you  about  it.  Come!  " 

Me  led  I  he  w  ay  to  t  lie  loggia. 

The  girl  followed. 

"Judith,  I  insist  that  " 

"  Go  away,  Papa;  do!  "  And 
she  said  to  the  young  man, 
delighted  with  her  r61e: 

"  Sir,  kindly  be  seated.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  explain 
the  operation  ?  " 
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She  sat  down  and  pointed  to  another  chair  languidly. 

"Great  work!"  said  the  young  man  admiringly,  and 
took  another  chair— the  nearest. 

Mr.  Hull  looked  at  the  young  couple  doubtfully.  The 
stranger  seemed  inoffensive  enough  and  to  carry  concealed 
nothing  more  serious  than  a  large  supply  of  words.  But 
Judith  was  so  obviously  enjoying  the  situation  that 
he  turned  to  his  hirelings. 

"  Keep  within  easy  call,"  he  told  them,  and  waved 
his  hand  dismissingly. 

He  went  to  the  loggia,  where  the  young  couple  sat, 
and  said :  "I'll  hear  what  this  young  man  has  to  say. ' ' 

"Not  [now.  Go  away,  Papa!"  said  Judith  impa- 
tiently. She  did  not  wish  him  to  spoil  the  great  story, 
to  end  abruptly  the  experiences  she  was  dramatizing 
so  thrillingly.  The  magnate  had  always  humored  her. 
He  loved  her  so  deeply  that  he  had  never  wished  she 
had  been  a  boy ;  though  at  first  he  had  hoped  she  might 
have  a  brother.  But  change  her,  not  for  worlds !  And 
yet,  at  his  death,  the  great  East  Shore  system  — ■ — 

It  would  be  hers,  trusteed  and  safeguarded  beyond 
all  risk  of  diminution  and  decay.  He  had  built  per- 
manently; he  had  discounted  the  future.  For  these 
things  he  had  travailed— for  the  Work,  the  child  of 
his  brain,  and  for  his  Judith,  the  child  of  his  love.  He 
walked  slowly  away,  glancing  from  time  to  time  at 
the  young  couple.  He  saw  that  Judith  was  listening 
with  an  intent  seriousness.  He  never  before  had  seen 
that  look  on  her  face. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw  that  she  was  a 
woman.  It  almost  startled  him;  and  the  thought  of 
it  pushed  his  mind  into  a  new  world  of  speculation. 

"  Miss  Hull,  what  fools  call  wisdom,  wise  men  call 
common-sense.  Inspiration  is  merely  seeing  what  is 
sensible  and  seeing  it  very  quickly.  I'm  going  to 
appeal  to  your  common-sense.  There  will  be  no 
mystery  about  it,  no  high-sounding  claptrap  or  strik- 
ing epigrams.  Let  us  realize  that  we  are  not  writing 
advertisements  together."  The  stranger  paused  and 
looked  at  her  for  confirmation.  She  nodded. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  went  on:  "It  is  no 
trick  to  win  hearts.  Silly  girls  with  silly  little  ways 
have  made  great  men  act  like  fools.  But  when  a  woman 
has  both  beauty  and  brains  there  is  nothing  she  may  not  do ! 
There  have  been  thousands  of  queens.  Only  a  few  have 
been  great.  Do  you  know  why  those  few  were  great  ?  Be- 
cause there  was  no  king  to  meddle;  they  had  to  be  queens 
and  so  they  became  immortal.  Centuries  of  wrong  educa- 
tion and  unpropitious  environment,  the  absence  of  oppor- 
tunity, have  made  women  prize  pearl  necklaces  instead  of 
iron  scepters.  And  so,  woman  today  — — " 

"Are  you  a  suffragette?"  she  inquired  coldly.  It 
behooved  her  to  remember  her  words  and  tone  of  voice. 

"Yes.  But  I  merely  wished  to  make  clear  why  I  am 
talking  to  you.  Your  father  is  a  remarkable  man— but  he 
is  no  longer  young.  He  has  done  a  great  constructive 
work;  from  four  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  miles; 
from  eight  thousand  men  to  thirty-six  thousand;  from 
two  million  dollars  to  fifty  million  dollars.  Do  you  know 
why  he  did  it?  Because  he  couldn't  help  it.  He  had  to  use 
his  brains  or  die.  Having  used  his  brains  he  does  not  wish 
to  die.  He  must  live  forever— in  his  work!  To  build; 
but  there  is  more— to  build  permanently.  Your  father  is  a 
dynast,  by  the  grace  of  God.  You  are  his  heiress;  you 
must  succeed  to  the  money— and  to  the  work!  The 
kingdom  is  always  greater  than  the  king;  the  people 
more  important  than  the  monarchy.  So  the  railroad  is 
greater  than  your  father,  and  the  public's  rights  more 
important  than  your  wishes  for  quiet  comfort.  The 
founders  of  dynasties  live  strenuously  and  usually  die 
with  their  boots  on.  Their  successors  are  powerful  only 
as  the  nations  they  rule  are  made  powerful.  This  is 
common-sense.  You  are  a  queen-to-be.  To  succeed  you 
must  go  forward,  or  the  people  in  their  progress  will  grind 
you  to  ignoble  dust.  It  is  not  a  nice  end,  to  be  the  detritus 
under  the  feet  of  the  mob;  what?  That  you  may  live 
your  life  you  must,  under  God,  be  the  servant  of  the 
people.  You  will  take  greatly  from  men,  but  you  must 
give  greatly  to  more  men.  It  is  a  good  job  because  it  is  a 
big  job.  You  cannot  shirk  it.  It's  in  your  blood.  The 
shape  of  your  head  shows  it.  Your  eyes  prove  it.  You 
will  not  be  content  to  be  styled  the  beautiful  young  rail- 
road queen.  You  will  rule— or  I've  another  guess  com- 
ing! "  He  looked  at  her  steadily.  Her  cheeks  were 
smooth  and  delicately  pink.  Between  the  sensitive  red 
lips  showed  the  even  teeth.   Her  eyes  

"I  am  not  interested  in  business,"  she  said.  But  she 
had,  nevertheless,  clearly  visualized  the  reign.  It  was 
thrilling,  merely  to  think  of  it.  Even  her  voice  now 
sounded  to  her  royal,  in  its  patrician  frigidity. 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  dissentingly  and  mur- 
mured as  if  to  himself : 

"  That's  what  Grace  said.   I  told  her  she  was  blind." 

" Grace?"   She  could  not  help  it. 

"Grace  Melton." 

" Do  you  know  her?"   She  frowned  at  him. 

"  Like  a  book.   She  is  the  silliest  " 

"  She  happens  to  be  my  best  friend." 


"  She  happens  to  be  a— well,  I've  known  her  many 
years  and  she  hasn't  grown  since  she  was  twelve.  She 
will  die  twelve.  If  that's  the  kind  of  friend  that's  going 
to  meet  all  your  requirements  you  might  as  well  " 

"I  thank  you  for  your  entertaining  conversation,"  she 
said,  and  bent  her  head  politely,  but  dismissingly.  Grace 


was  silly.  A  great  situation  had  somehow  been  made 
commonplace.   She  rose. 

"Sit  down!"  he  commanded  almost  rudely.  "I'll  tell 
you  my  name  before  I  go  and  then  " 

"As  a  threat,  it  seems  almost  ladylike,"  she  interrupted 
with  a  drawl;  "as  promising  information  that  does  not 
interest  me  " 

"How  can  you  carry  on  that  silly  way  when  I  see  in 
your  face  every  indication  of  intelligence  and  " 

"  Mr.— ah— I  really  am  not  ■ — — " 

"No;  you  certainly  are  not  commonplace.  I  can't  talk 
drivel  to  you.  You  must  listen.  I  don't  want  you  to  have 
a  mission  in  life.  I  merely  advise  you  to  use  your  brains. 
Do  you  think  you  are  always  going  to  be  twenty?  Have 
you  ever  seen  yourself  at  thirty,  at  forty,  at  fifty,  at  sixty? 
Money,  position,  health,  beauty — you  have  them  all.  But 
they  have  been  given  to  you;  you  have  won  nothing! 
You  will  want  to  win  something  some  day.  Your  husband 
must  win  you.  So,  what  is  there  left  to  you  to  win? 
Look  at  the  matrons.    Do  you  love  to  think  of  Judith 

Hull  at  forty-five,  intent  on  imitating  that  fat  Mrs.  

Oh,  I  forgot  she's  your  aunt.  What  will  content  you  at 
fifty  that  contents  the  half-centurions  in  your  set?  Will 
you  be  different?    No;  unless  you  begin  now!" 

She  sat  down  and  laughed  ripplingly— she  almost  knew 
how  many  ripples.  That  was  to  hide  the  resentment 
against  him— and  herself! 

"  My  dear  young  man,  I  cannot  say  that  you  talk  like  a 
lunatic,  quite.   But  I  believe  there  is  progressive  " 

"  My  dear  young  woman,  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
you  talk  like  an  idiot,  quite.  But  there  certainly  is 
progressive  " 

"When  you  give  a  realistic  impersonation  of  an  ill- 
mannered  bore  • — — " 

"  Every  time  a  silly  woman  is  accused  of  having  common- 
sense  beyond  her  years  she  reaches  for  her  longest  hatpin. 
Lots  of  fools  are  beautiful  and  young.  Beauty  and  youth 
are  like  money— and  it  doesn't  require  much  brains  to 
make  money.  When  a  man  has  brains  and  also  makes 
money  he  is  somebody.  Your  father  is  not  as  rich  by  two 
hundred  millions  as  Angus  Campbell,  late  of  Pittsburgh. 
Who  is  the  bigger  man?  You  are  not  as  rich  as  Flora 
Campbell,  so  she  could  outplay  you  at  spending.  But 
every  time  she  goes  out  unveiled  the  clock-menders  go 
into  gentleman-farming  to  use  up  their  incomes.  You  are 
not  as  beautiful  as  Dorothy  Welliver.  Would  you  swap 
intellects  with  her?  Her  brain  would  make  a  dried  pea 
look  like  a  mountain.  No!  You  must  use  your  intellect 
or  you  will  die  — young  and  ugly.  Sure  thing!  Want  to 
hear  any  more? " 

"I  would  not  have  you  miss  your  train,"  she  said 
anxiously,  "  for  anything!  " 

"  I  came  in  my  yacht.  There  she  is.  No.  Don't  look. 
Please!   Not  yet!   You'd  recognize  it.   Thank  you." 

The  girl  made  no  effort  to  turn  her  head.  She  said 
nothing.   He  went  on : 


"  Let  me  tell  you  why  I'm  here.  Sooner  or  later  I  must 
have  met  your  father  in  business.   I  wanted  to  see  how  he 

would  behave  before  an  original  character  " 

"  You  are  very  modest  for  your  years." 
"I  overheard  the  other  day  a  couple  of  trainmen  dis- 
cussing the  case  of  Pat  McCarthy  at  Aspen.  I  make  it  a 
point  of  mixing  with  such  men.  I  am  interested  in 
railroads— that  is,  I  own  railroad  stock.  The  study 
of  men,  of  human  nature  in  various  circumstances 
and  environments,  is  more  important  than  questions 
of  mechanical  and  engineering  devices  and  efficiency 
and  ton-mile  costs  and  grades.  This  country  is  now 
on  the  eve  of  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  each  toward  the  other  and  of  both  toward 
the  public.  The  great  railroad  problem,  therefore,  is 
a  problem  of  men .  Your  father  may  escape  the  storm , 
but  his  heirs  won't.  This  man  McCarthy,  for  thirty- 
two  years  a  faithful  servant  of  the  railroad,  disabled 
by  illness,  was  discharged  three  days  ago.  He  is  poor, 
not  because  of  shiftlessness,  but  because  of  his  invalid 
wife.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  money-making  cog:  the 
money  he  helped  to  make  is  not  considered.  The 
wornout  cog  is  replaced  by  a  new  one.  Nature  is 
ruthless,  you  will  say.  But  civilization  consists  of 
efforts  to  protect  man  from  Nature's  ruthlessness. 
Your  father  is  not  popular,  as  you  must  know  from 
the  muckraking  magazines  and  the  yellow  news- 
papers ■  " 

"  I  never  read  them." 

"You  must  do  so  hereafter;  they  have  the  largest 
circulation,  and  their  articles  concern  you  more  than 
they  concern  the  mob." 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  she  disputed. 
"  How  not  to  lose  the  money  you  have  is  more  im- 
portant than  how  not  to  spend  the  money  you  don't 
have.   It  was  not  Louis  XVI  that  bred  the  Terror, 
but  Louis  XV.  You  will  not  do  it;  your  father  began 
it.   The  pension  system  is  more  than  philanthropy, 
more  than  justice;  it  is  common-sense— it  is  dollars 
invested  for  your  children.    The  Keystone  Rail- 
road has  adopted  it.    Others  must  follow.    A  dis- 
contented servant  is  a  bad  servant;  you  cannot  discharge 
him,  because  you  can't  get  another— so,  eliminate  the 
discontent.    Your  father  pensions  this  man;  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.   Think  of  the  joy  of  the  McCarthys, 
who  will  die  believing  in  a  beneficent  Providence;  think 
of  the  pleased  surprise  of  the  other  men  on  your  road; 
think  of  the  newspaper  articles.    Will  there  be  one 
criticism  ?  Will  stockholders  complain  of  the  cost  when  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  men  will  work  better  without  the 
vision  of  the  poorhouse  at  sixty?    Think  of  it  calmly. 
This  is  not  a  case  calling  for  technical  knowledge,  but  for 
common-sense.   Moreover,  you  can  tell  your  father  this 
pension  does  not  commit  the  company  to  a  policy  of 
pensioning  all  old  men.   It  is  the  reward  of  faithfulness  to 
duty  granted  to  an  individual.    Thrilling?    You  bet! 
Can't  you  see  the  kind  of  articles  that  could  be  written 
about  this?    Can't  you?    Stop  and  think,  Miss  Hull. 
Don't  let  anybody  sidetrack  you  or  tell  you  that  working- 
men  are  this  or  the  other  thing.   Men  are  men  the  world 
over,  and  you  must  work  with  averages.    Look  at  me  a 
moment  and  answer  honestly:  Do  you  grasp  what  I've 
told  you?"    He  looked  at  her  steadily,  as  if  he  would 
compel  her  to  use  her  mind,  her  own  mind.   She  no  longer 
thought  of  the  story  she  would  tell  to  her  friends.  She 
understood  that  she  was  asked  to  decide.   But  she  did  not 
wish  to  decide  quickly,  to  admit  hastily. 
"  Do  you? "  he  repeated. 
"Yes,"  she  said  seriously. 

"  Assuming  that  the  facts  are  as  I  have  told  you— bear 
that  in  mind— do  you  see  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of 
pensioning  Pat  ?  Do  you  really  see  it  clearly  ? ' ' 

"  Assuming  that  " 

"Yes;  do  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Very  well.  You  will  tell  your  father  to  do  it.  It's  up 
to  you  as  the  intelligent  heir  of  the  control  of  the  East 
Shore.  You  don't  haVe  to  begin  as  a  brakeman.  That  was 
well  enough  thirty  years  ago.  Today  it  is  a  question  of 
men,  of  human  beings.  You  have  brains  and  youth." 

"  Thanks;  but  I  don't  have  to  interfere  with  his  busi- 
ness," she  said. 

He  looked  surprised.  "I  thought,"  he  said,  "I  had 
made  that  clear. ' '  He  shook  his  head  sadly.  Then  he  said : 
"Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  you  love  your  father?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said. 

"Then  speak  to  him,  because  if  he  doesn't  pension  Pat 
I'll  take  a  million  or  two  out  of  him  in  the  stock  market- 
millions  that  might  as  well  come  to  you  in  time." 

"  I  imagine  my  father,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  intel- 
lect, may  in  some  mysterious  way  be  able  to  protect 
himself."   Her  look  boded  ill  for  McCarthy's  graft. 

"  History  repeats  itself,  but  the  world  is  always  surprised 
when  the  invincible  champion  takes  the  count  at  the  hands 
of  the  obscure  young  fighter.  I  can  even  tell  you  how  I'll 
do  it.   It  will  cost  nothing  to  listen." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  interest  me." 
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■•  My  dear  young  lady,  you  won't.  skip  :i  single  word  of 
the  ton  columns  In  Thursday's  papers.  I  will  convince 
you  bo  completely  thai  you  yourself  w  ill  urge  your  father 

to  conic  l.o  my  terms.    You  will  force  him  to."    He  looked 

at  her  challengingly. 

"You  have  made  me,"  she  said,  "almost  curious." 

"  First  ,  you  must  promise  me  not  to  tell  your  father 
either  my  name  or  my  plans."  Seeing  that,  she  hesitated, 
he  taunted :  "  W  hat  ''  Are  you  afraid  a  talkative  ass  can 
heat  your  father  at  his  own  stock-market  game?" 

"  No,  I'm  not!  " 

"  Promise,  then." 

"  I  promise  you,"  she  said  angrily.  She  realized  that  he 
had  made  her  angry.   That  doubled  the  anger. 

"Amare  et  sapere  vix  deo  conceditur!"  he  said  solemnly. 

"  What?  "  She  looked  vaguely  alarmed. 

"That's  Latin.  You  will  find  it  in  the  back  of  the 
dictionary.  Now,  let's  get  down  to  business.  There's  my 
yacht.  Look!" 

She  followed  his  pointing  index  and  saw  a  large  steam 
yacht  half  a  mile  away,  near  the  club  anchorage.  The 
owner's  flag  was  not  up. 

"  I  arrived  here  an  hour  ago.  That's  why  I  walked  up. 
It's  the  Missouri." 

"Then  you  are  " 

"I  am."  He  rose,  bowed  gravely  and  took  from  his 
pocket  two  letters. 

"This,"  he  told  her,  "is  a  letter  from  my  father  to 
yours.  And  this  is  from  Grace  Melton  for  you.  I  asked 
her  for  it.  She  insisted  on  sealing  it.  Silly!" 

She  took  it,  opened  it  and  read: 

Dear  Judith:  This  is  Tom.  Lookout. 

P.  S.  I  insist  upon  a  church  affair.  GRACE. 

She  looked  up  at  him.  Then  she  laughed. 
"So  you  are  " 


"  I  [ush  I  "  he  Interrupted,  "  1  think  a  lot  of  your  mind. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  don'1  disillusionize  me  yet,  I  am  fond 
of  Grace  and  I'm  grateful  to  her  very.  But  she's  enough 
of  that  kind.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  I'm  going  to  do 
your  poor  unsuspecting  fat  her  out  of  t  hat  million  ?  " 

"  Can  you  do  it?  " 

"  Sure  thing!  " 

"  But  why  V  " 

"As  a  lesson." 

"  Yes,  but  " 

"You  see,  Miss  Judith  "-he  spoke  the  word  lingeringly, 
as  though  it  tasted  well  in  his  mouth — "  I've  been  cruising 
around  the  world  for  the  past  three  years,  studying  people, 
all  kinds  of  people,  all  nationalities  and  conditions.  That 
was  my  job.  Six  months  ago  I  returned  and  have  been 
studying  American  people  men  and  conditions— in  my 
own  way,  by  myself.  My  father  thought  I'd  been  wasting 
my  time;  that  I  should  be  poring  over  financial  matters. 
I  don't  know  much  about  such  details,  but  I  know  men  — 
the  essential  thing.  I  talked  to  the  men  on  our  road.  I 
sized  them  up.  I  made  my  father  promote  three  unknown 
young  men.  It  was  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  him  to  do  it. 
I  had  to  make  them  talk  to  him  in  my  presence,  so  that 
they  need  not  mince  words  or  soften  criticism  of  methods 
and  superiors.  But  today  he  wouldn't  know  what  to  do 
without  them.  It  was  I  who  first  suggested  the  joint  pur- 
chase of  the  Midland  by  your  father  and  mine,  which  will 
put  an  end  to  rate  wars  and  needless  hauling.  And  because 
it  was  my  deal  the  stock  purchases  are  in  my  name. 
Sooner  or  later  I  must  have  met  your  father.  But  I  wanted 
to  meet  him  as  a  stranger,  under  unusual  circumstances,  so 
that  I  could  size  him  up  properly.  Hence  these  tears." 

"  It  isn't  fair!  "  exclaimed  the  girl  hotly. 

"  No;  not  quite.  But  I  can  see  his  mind  is  losing  the 
elasticity  of  youth;  and,  moreover,  the  habit  of  victory 
has  made  him  careless.  He  will  thank  me  for  the  lesson." 


"  I  still  don't  admit  that  you  can  "  she  began 

defiantly. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can.  The  Midland  stock  I've  got  will  not 
now  go  into  the  combination.  Without  my  holdings  your 
father  and  mine  can't  possibly  put  the  deal  through.  They 
are  both  banking  on  it,  and  as  they  propose  to  turn  their 
Midland  holdings  over  to  their  prospective  companies  at 
cost,  to  be  paid  by  new  issues  of  their  own  stocks,  the 
price  of  East  Shore  has  gone  up.  So  has  our  Transcon- 
tinental. Well,  I  sell  a  big  chunk  of  East  Shore  to  your 
father.  I  then  telegraph  my'  father,  who  is  out  West, 
three  days  from  New  York,  that  your  father  refuses  to 
deal  with  me  and  I,  therefore,  will  call  the  whole  thing  off. 
My  father  and  yours  get  to  telegraphing;  valuable  time  is 
lost  in  getting  mutual  explanations.  I  go  around  Wall 
Street  swearing  I'll  have  your  father's  scalp.  It  gets 
around;  the  room  traders  sell  East  Shore  down  several 
points  and  the  reporters  find  me.  I  rave.  I  see  your 
father  making  for  the  tall  timber.  War  is  declared  between 
Lamont  and  Hull.  Big  front-page  story  in  all  the  papers 
about  the  Battle  of  Financial  Giants;  all  about  the  new 
Young  Napoleon  of  the  Street!  The  long  feud  between 
your  dad  and  mine  now  a  Fight  to  the  Finish,  and  so  on. 
Everybody  sells  East  Shore;  and  our  stock,  too.  I  buy 
both,  covering  my  shorts  in  East  Shore  and  going  long  on 
Transcontinental.  After  three  o'clock  Wednesday  I  call 
it  all  a  mistake.  On  Thursday  all  stocks  open  up  five 
points;  the  shorts  rush  to  cover.  A  million?  I  can  make 
two.  I'll  give  Pat  McCarthy  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
East  Shore  bonds  and  say  they  come  from  your  father. 
Easy?  Pie!" 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  and  laughed,  not  at  all 
foolishly,  she  reluctantly  admitted  to  herself. 
"  And  afterward  ?  "  she  said  coldly. 
"  Your  father  and  I  will  be  great  friends." 

(Concluded  on  Page  58) 
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A  BOUT  the  first  serious  bit  of  advice  my 
l\    father  gave  me  was:  "Don't  learn  to 
dance  if  you  ever  expect  to  do  any- 
thing else." 

And  surely  he  spoke  with  authority.  Be- 
sides being  a  great  dancer  he  was  an  able 
writer.  He  produced  many  melodramas, 
comedies  and  farces.  But  he  never  was 
known  as  anything  but  a  song-and-dance  man. 

One  of  the  most  revered  axioms  of  the  va- 
riety business  is:  "Once  a  dancer,  always  a 
dancer."  The  public,  having  fixed  a  man's 
status,  resents  any  attempt  he  may  make  to 
promote  himself.  If  it  likes  a  man  as  a  dancer 
it  won't  take  anything  else  from  him— except 
in  the  most  grudging  way.  A  good  dancer 
who  is  also  a  good  actor  can  rarely  get  a  big 
part,  since  the  public  insists  upon  seeing  him 
dance,  and  no  important  role  will  admit  of  his 
doing  this.  Even  if  he  could  play  Hamlet 
as  well  as  Sothern  he  would  have  to  disguise 
himself  and  change  his  name  to  be  accepted 
in  anything  but  a  jig  or  an  eccentric  dance. 
There  is  an  analogy  between  the  treatment 
accorded  the  dancer  and  that  meted  out  to 
the  comedian  who  aspires  to  tragedy. 

Years  later  I  realized  that  dancing  in  itself 
held  no  future  for  me  and  I  began  to  lay 
plans  to  break  away  from  it.  It  was  then  I 
was  reminded  of  my  father's  advice  in  a  most 
forcible  manner.  I  had  written  a  play  called 
Popularity.  It  was  my  first  attempt  at  seri- 
ous dramatic  work.  By  that  time  I  had  be- 
come known  throughout  the  land  as  an 
eccentric  dancer  and  had  a  very  large  fol- 
lowing. Popularity  was  produced  at  Buffalo. 
I  was  with  the  show,  directing  rehearsals,  and 
the  newspapers  gave  due  prominence  to  the 
fact  that  the  play  was  the  child  of  my  brain. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  very  poor  show,  as  I've  since 
come  to  realize.  But  at  that  time  I  believed  it  would  be 
a  "knockout."  Well,  the  opening  night  arrived  and  the 
curtain  went  up.  As  the  play  proceeded  the  audience 
grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  I  was  much  elated. 
Surely  it  was  a  winner,  I  thought.  Great  applause  fol- 
lowed each  speech.  I  confess  this  puzzled  me  a  bit  at 
times,  since  it  seemed  not  wholly  warranted  by  the  merits 
of  the  lines.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act  there  was 
uproarious  shouting  for  the  author  and,  as  I  appeared, 
yells  of  "Speech!  Speech!"  I  was  much  affected.  I 
had  wrought  my  escape  from  the  field  dancing  which 
promised  me  no  future.  I  began  to  speak  J  told  them 
how  happy  I  was  that  the  play  had  "caught  on"  so  well. 
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I  reminded  them  that  this  was  my  first  effort  at  a  serious 
play.  I  told  them  that  I  was  going  to  give  up  the  musical 
end  of  it  and  devote  myself  to  pure  drama.  I  began 
anot  her  sentence,  and  then  a  fellow  in  an  orchestra  chair  — 
riot,  in  the  gallery,  mind  you,  but  in  an  orchestra  chair 
shouted:  "  Ah,  cut  that  stuff  out,  Georgie;  give  us  some  of 
your  steps."  This  was  evidently  the  signal  they'd  been 
waiting  for.  Pandemonium  broke  loose  the  whole  house 
roared:  "Give  us  a  dance  give  us  a  dance!"  I  raised 
my  hand  for  silence,  thinking  to  continue  my  speech,  but 
they  would  have  none  of  it.  They  only  yelled  the  louder: 
"  Dance,  Georgie,  dance!  "   And  so  I  danced! 

Then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  way  to  do  serious 
work  was  to  go  away  and  change  my  name. 


In  another  play  I  was  cast  for  the  part  of 
villain,  but  the  manager  kicked.  However, 
he  said  he  did  not  mind  my  playing  the  role 
if  I  would  do  a  song  and  dance  in  addition. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  playing  at 
Tony  Pastor's  in  a  sketch,  I  caught  such  a 
cold  that  my  voice  was  quite  gone.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Pastor  and  told  him  that  on  account  of 
my  throat  I  would  not  be  able  to  play  for  a 
week. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  he;  "never  mind 
your  voice.  So  long  as  you  don't  break  a  leg 
there's  nothing  to  worry  about." 

In  my  recent  trip  through  the  South  I  gave 
the  public  a  really  big  show,  lots  for  their 
money— good  people,  many  numbers,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing— kept  them  laughing  and 
applauding  continuously  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Even  then  they  used  to  hand  out  approval 
with  a  string  to  it. 

"Great  show— enjoyed  it  very  much  — but 
why  the  deuce  didn't  Cohan  dance  more?" 
Others  would  completely  ignore  the  merits  of 
the  show— and  just  grumble  because  I  hadn't 
done  more  dancing. 

A  man's  professional  reputation  will  give 
him  no  rest.  It  follows  him  even  into  social 
life  and  very  largely  dictates  the  treatment 
he  receives.  If  I  go  to  a  dinner  they  never 
ask  me  to  make  a  speech  -they  just  push  the 
table  and  chairs  away  and  call  on  me  for  a 
dance. 

The  mere  learning  to  dance  on  the  stage  is 
no  detriment  — on  the  contrary,  it's  an  ad- 
vantage. But  it's  the  making  of  a  reputation 
as  a  dancer  that  retards  a  man's  progress. 
As  a  rule,  men  who  follow  this  line  of  work 
do  not  elevate  themselves.  They  perform  in 
the  big  cities  as  long  as  they  can  hold  their 
audiences.  Then  they  drift  into  the  provinces,  doing 
smaller  cities  and  big  towns.  When  these  are  worked  out 
some  of  them  come  back  and  do  the  rathskellers  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  first 
class.  But  the  vast  majority  of  them  pass  out  of  sight  and 
are  forgotten. 

It  is  like  undergoing  a  surgical  operation  to  break  away 
from  dancing.  That's  the  reason  so  few  do  it,  although 
the  dancer  realizes  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  a  living; 
he  is  too  indolent,  as  a  rule,  too  'acking  in  initiative,  to 
make  the  break. 

However,  we  have  some  brilliant  exceptions.  Francis 
Wilson  appeared  lirst  as  a  child  in  a  dance  called  the 
Essence  of  Old  Virginny.   This  gave  him  such  a  reputation 
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that  he  was  impelled 
to  go  into  song-and- 
dance  work.  But  Wil- 
son is  both  shrewd  and 
decided.  No  sooner 
did  he  realize  that  he 
was  on  the  wrong  track 
than  he  quit  team- 
work which  was  paying 
him  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week  and  took 
a  job  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theater,  Phila- 
delphia, at  fifteen  dol- 
lars, doing  small  bits 
in  the  legitimate.  Mr. 
Wilson  says  that  he 
never  learned  to  read 
or  to  dance — that  both 
came  natural  to  him. 
However,  he  danced 
his  way  up  the  ladder 
till  he  got  a  firm  grip 
on  public  sentiment, 
and  then  hazarded 
a  sidestep  on  to  the 
platform  of  the  legiti- 
mate. 

William  H.  Crane 
was  another  boy 
dancer.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  man- 
ager of  the  company. 
They  used  to  play 
every  evening  a  small 
farce,  a  one-act  ope- 
retta, a  pantomime 
and  a  comedy.  Besides 
playing  a  part  in  each 
of  the  pieces  Crane  did 
a  song  and  dance  be- 
tween the  acts.  Small  wonder  he  wanted  to  get  away  from 
dancing!  I  have  heard  he  used  to  sing  The  Sexton  and 
dance  an  accompaniment.  Imagine! 

Nigh  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made, 
Rat-tat-te-tat-tat—um—tat-tat. 

Another  exception  to  prove  the  rule  is  William  H.  Harris, 
the  father  of  Henry  B.  Harris.  In  1865  Mr.  Harris  belonged 
to  the  team  of  Harris  and  Bowman,  the  first  to  do  double 
song  and  dance.  Mr.  Harris  did  not  grow  from  vaudeville 
gradually  into  the  legitimate.  He  left  the  stage  end  of  it 
and  allied  himself  with  the.box-office.  He  is  now  interested 
in  eight  theaters  in  New  York,  five  in  Boston,  and  owns 
one  in  Chicago,  besides  having  an  interest  in  two  more  in 
that  city.  That's  going  some  for  a  man  who  started  as  a 
dancer. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Dixey,  who  has  both  the  versatility  of 
genius  and  the  genius  of  versatility,  used  to  dance  the  hind- 
legs  of  the  heifer  in  Rice's  Evangeline  thirty  years  ago. 
Even  before  that  he  was  a  dancer.  But  he  really  danced 
his  way  into  fame  in  Adonis,  where  he  held  the  boards  in 
New  York  for  a  year  and  a  half,  I  think — a  very  long  run 
for  that  time.  Later,  Mr.  Dixey  toured  the  country  per- 
forming bits  of  necromancy,  and  again  we  find  him  doing 
splendid  work  in  legitimate  comedy.  It  is  a  question 
whether  Mr.  Dixey  really  ever  found  himself.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  dancer.  Even  if  his  master- 
piece were  Richelieu,  through  the  red  robe  of  the  Cardinal 
would  be  seen  the  graceful  figure  of  Adonis— in  tights. 

The  VasT:  Variety  of  Dances 

JOE  WEBER,  who  with  Lew  Fields  originated  Dutch 
eccentric  dances  in  wooden  shoes,  in  which  he  became 
famous,  is  now  the  proprietor  of  several  entertainment 
enterprises  and  is  largely  interested  in  real  estate.  But 
what  does  the  name  Joe  Weber  convey?    Dutch  comedy! 

Dancing  is  an  indefinite  term.  The  practice  began  as 
soon  as  man  learned  to  laugh,  if  not  before.  It  was  only 
another  way  of  expressing  emotion.  But  it  is  probable 
that  man  had  laughed  for  many  thousands  of  years  before 
dancing  had  become  an  art.  Dancing  is  at  once  cause  and 
effect— it  both  produces  and  results  from  levity.  Thou- 
sands of  years  ago  it  betokened  grief ;  wailing  and  beating 
of  the  breast  were  parts  of  weird  dances.  It  figures  in 
demonology.  It  was  part  of  the  horrible  flesh-torturing 
orgies  of  our  Indians.  The  medicine  man  drives  out  evil 
spirits  by  dancing  and  small  wonder.  The  Iroquois  faker 
does  his  dancing  in  the  dark— which  is  a  good  thing.  The 
Burmese  do  weird  and  foolish  dances  beside  the  coffin  of 
the  priest.  In  some  parts  of  China  they  drive  out  the 
spirits  of  the  old  year  and  curry  favor  with  the  incoming 
administration  of  spooks  by  means  of  the  dance  of  the 
Red  Tiger  Devil. 

There's  no  end  of  devil  and  death  dances  that  are  meant 
to  cast  out  or  to  cure,  and  the  like,  but  which  do  little  but 
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torture  the  afflicted. 
There's  the  bear  dance 
where  they  wear  head- 
pieces like  Bruin  and 
jump  up  and  down 
much  as  he  does  on 
his  hindlegs,  but 
without  the  natural 
ponderous  grace  of 
that  animal. 

There  are  the  sword 
dancer  and  the  May- 
pole dancer,  and  the 
viking  who  dances 
around  the  sacred 
horn.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  nautch 
dance  and  the  bolero. 
North,  south,  east, 
west,  wherever  one 
goes  he  finds  charac- 
teristic dancing.  He 
might  almost  trace  the 
mixing  of  peoples  by 
an  analysis  of  their 
dances.  Certainly 
climate  is  represented 
here.  The  Northerner 
dances  vigorously— 
jumps  up  and  down  or 
skips  about— while  the 
Southerner,  particu- 
larly the  negro,  does  a 
languorous,  sloping, 
bending  dance.  Much 
dancing  is  more  or  less 
serious,  while  much  is 
hysterical  and  meant 
to  express  extreme 
emotion — religious, 
martial,  and  the  like. 
But  all  these  are  crude  and  ungainly  affairs  as  compared 
with  the  dances  of  the  stage,  such  as  clog,  jig,  flatfoot, 
buck  and  wing,  sword,  and  ensemble  dancing— ballet  and 
chorus. 

There  is  no  branch  of  stage  work  so  little  appreciated 
as  dancing.  The  public  knows  practically  nothing  about 
it.  It  applauds  the  most  easy  and  foolish  steps  and  allows 
the  most  difficult  ones  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Here  is  an  illustration:  Some  sixteen  years  ago  I  was 
doing  a  turn  in  a  show  where  there  was  a  little  fellow, 
Mike  Forbes,  who  was  the  best  dancer  of  his  time.  Forbes 
did  some  wonderful  work  and  made  but  an  ordinary 
success.  I  followed  him  two  or  three  numbers  later,  did 
hardly  any  dancing  at  all  and  brought  down  the  house.  He 
used  to  marvel  at  it — so  did  I.  It  was  my  nerve  that  did 
it,  I  guess — he  was  the  real  dancer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  they  called  me  the  best 
dancer  in  America  I  had  practically  done  away  with  real 
dancing  and  was  only  doing  unusual,  eccentric  things. 
Before  that,  when  I  really  was  a  crackerjack  dancer,  the 
public  paid  no  attention  to  me  at  all.  I  was  but  one  in  a 
thousand. 

There's  Barney  Fagan,  nearly  sixty  years  old,  I  guess— 
an  old-time  minstrel  man.  He  doesn't  look  to  be  more  than 
thirty-five  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  dancers  I've  ever 
seen.  But  he  doesn't  give  his  best  steps.  He  simply  goes 
on  and  does  a  couple  of  simple  dances  and  the  people  go 
crazy  over  them.  If  he  wanted  to  he  could  have  the 
greatest  reputation  in  the  world,  but  he  doesn't  bother 
about  it— instead,  he  gives  his  time  to  producing. 

In  the  Hitchcock  show  are  two  teams  of  dancers,  of  two 
boys  each.  Previously  they  had  been  in  vaudeville,  doing 
some  wonderfully  difficult  steps.  But  nobody  had  heard 
of  them.  A  few  of  the  regular  habitues  of  those  shows 
knew  them,  perhaps,  but  that  was  all.  In  this  show  we 
put  them  at  doing  bits  of  eccentric  dancing  which  any 
child  of  the  street  could  have  learned  in  a  week's  rehearsal. 
Just  as  soon  as  their  act  came  on  the  audience  went  wild, 
would  have  nothing  else,  and  would  have  kept  them  going 
till  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  if  possible.  These  boys  made  the 
hit  of  the  piece  and,  paradoxically,  the  hit  of  their  lives 
in  something  that  was,  to  these  splendid  dancers,  nothing 
but  foolish  child's  play. 

An  exquisite  dancer  will  get  one  hundred  dollars  a  week 
where  one  who  can  dance  a  little,  sing  a  little  and  read 
his  lines  well  will  get  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is  equally 
true  that  a  dancer  without  a  personality  amounts  to 
nothing  nowadays.  If  he  be  but  an  ordinary  performer, 
funny  and  with  a  little  magnetism,  holding  his  hands  oddly 
or  smiling  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  people  will  go  mad  over 
him. 

Curiously,  the  audience  is  not  interested  in  watching 
the  dancer's  feet,  if  he  have  any  magnetism  at  all.  It  is 
his  face,  his  shoulders,  his  figure  they  look  at.  I  went  into 
Hammerstein's  the  other  day  and  watched  little  Pat 
Rooney— who,  by  the  way,  is  a  great  dancer— do  his  act. 
He  Jid  two  or  three  steps  of  the  simplest  kind  and  a  few 


eccentric  things,  and  the  audience  gave  him  rounds  and 
rounds  of  applause. 

The  most  difficult  steps  are  absolutely  wasted,  and 
the  dancers,  failing  of  appreciation,  are  discouraged.  In 
disgust  they  do  the  paradoxical  thing,  the  odd,  eccentric 
thing  which  has  no  art,  but  which  captures  the  public  and 
brings  the  performers  big  reputation  and  money.  It  is 
for  this  reason  we  often  find  the  best  dancers  away  from 
the  stage,  some  of  them  dancing  in  rathskellers.  They 
know  there  is  no  future  for  them  because  they  cannot  give 
the  bizarre  effects  that  the  public  demand.  It  is  said  that 
the  dancer's  brains  are  in  his  feet,  and  as  these  men  cannot 
invent  new  steps  they  prefer  to  dance  in  museums  or  for 
moving-picture  concerns,  or,  better  still,  in  rathskellers 
where  actors  and  others  who  appreciate  dancing  gather 
and  where  the  art  of  their  beautiful  steps  will  be  recognized. 
Moreover,  these  men  dance  for  the  love  of  dancing  rather 
than  for  the  pay.  How  often  have  I  experienced  the 
irresistible  impulse  to  dance,  many  a  time  going  to  a 
secluded  corner  when  I  could  snatch  a  few  minutes  from 
conducting  a  rehearsal  and  dancing  from  the  sheer  delight 
of  dancing! 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  five  hundred  good  step 
dancers  to  every  dozen  that  we  find  today.  There  were  so 
many  good  ones  then  that  it  was  almost  a  dancing  public. 
And  they  did  great  dancing,  too.  They  would  not  cheat 
themselves  as  they  do  today — they  were  strictly  on  the 
level  with  their  dancing.  Mind  you,  they  didn't  have  any 
greater  knowledge  of  the  art  than  the  men  of  this  genera- 
tion, but  they  were  truer  to  their  art;  and  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  do  something  foreign  to  it  they 
refused— consequently,  they  did  not  progress. 

Inventing  New  Dance-Steps 

THE  lack  of  public  appreciation  is  to  blame  for  the 
small  progress  made  in  dancing  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  if  not  for  the  actual  deterioration  of  the  art,  just  as 
it  is  responsible  for  the  retrogression  of  other  emotional 
arts  that  depend  upon  applause.  And  I  don't  think  that 
dancing  will  improve  any  in  the  next  ten  years,  because 
members  of  this  profession  have  come  to  realize  that  there 
is  nothing  in  conscientious,  strenuous  work. 

The  layman  thinks  a  step  comes  to  a  dancer  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  and  that  he  just  gets  up  and  reels 
it  off.  On  the  contrary,  a  dancer  will  think  of  a  step  for 
days  before  he  tries  it  at  all.  He  figures  it  out.  Curiously, 
he  can  tell  without  trying  whether  a  step  can  be  done,  so 
well  does  he  know  the  laws  of  dancing.  Or  he  can  suggest 
it  to  another  dancer  as  an  invention  and  the  other  will  say, 
after  pondering  it  a  bit,  but  without  trying  it:  "  It  can  be 
done"  or  "It  cannot  be  done" — and  he  s  usually  right. 
This  is  the  practice  in  planning  out  what  is  called  a 
routine  of  steps. 

Not  only  must  the  step  be  feasible  in  itself,  but  it  must 
harmonize  with  the  steps  that  go  before  and  follow.  A 
routine  must  be  as  logically  constructed  as  a  bit  of  music. 
Probably  the  most  wonderfully  thought-out  series  of 
steps  are  those  of  the  buck  dance.  Many  of  these,  such 
as  the  Mobile  Buck  and  the  Bull  Hunch,  were  invented 
by  the  negroes  down  South.  But  other  dancers  have 
added  steps  to  the  routine.  Each  one  of  these  steps  is 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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ONE  must  be  careful,  Madame," 
Orpin  Bodin  protested; 
"  everybody  one  cannot  t  ake 
into  one's  establishment." 

"Everybody!"  Madame 
Dorothee  Arnaud  cried.  "  Monsieur 
Archimbault  is  not  everybody, 
Crepin.   He  is  an  artist." 

"So  he  says,"  Bodin  retorted. 
"  Artist  is  an  elastic  word.  To  a 
garroter  a  picklock  is  an  artist." 

Madame  Arnaud  rose  to  her 
feet  and  summoned  all  the  dignity 
at  her  command. 

"You  become  unbearable, 
Crepin,"  she  cried.  "Because  you 
are  four  years  in  my  employ 
you  assume  a  license  to  say  what 
you  please  and  you  forget  that  I 
am  the  patronne." 
Crepin  bowed. 

"I  only  remember  that  I  am 
here  maitre  d'hotel,"  he  replied 
humbly,  "and  I  would  fail  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  scrutinize  your 
guests.  Nor  is  it  for  me  to  remind 
you,  Madame,  that  patronne  is  a 
word  to  be  spoken  by  the  servant, 
not  by  the  mistress." 

The  patronne  commenced  to 
perspire,  for  she  could  evidence 
her  embarrassment  in  no  other 
way,  in  that  she  was  an  energetic 
woman  and  the  exertion  of  super- 
vising her  household  had  provided 
a  permanent  flush. 

"Very  well,  Crepin,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  allow  you  the  indulgence 

of  an  old  servant.  See  to  it  that  the  front  hall  room  on 
the  third  floor  is  made  ready  for  Monsieur  Archimbault." 

Once  more  Crepin  bowed  and  left  the  room.  There  was 
a  jauntiness  to  Crepin's  every  movement  that  proclaimed 
the  army  man,  and  he  possessed  a  suavity  and  a  grace  of 
manner  that  were  completely  thrown  away  on  the  guests 
of  the  Maison  Arnaud.  Fifty  dollars  a  month  with  board, 
lodging  and  washing  seemed  no  compensation  at  all  for 
Crepin's  talents,  and  no  one  knew  this  better  than 
Crepin  himself.  But  when  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  circumstance  of  Madame  Arnaud 's  widowhood  there 
were  possibilities  in  the  situation,  and  Crepin  reflected 
that  the  Maison  Arnaud  itself  was  susceptible  of  develop- 
ment. Much  could  be  done  by  the  taking  away  of  the 
front  stoop  and  the  addition  of  a  porte  cochere,  while  with 
only  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  alterations  the 
basement  dining-room  might  be  converted  into  a  cafe  with 
lounges  along  two  of  the  walls,  and  service  d  la  carte  at 
little  marble-topped  tables.  And  then,  Crepin  declared  to 
himself,  let  Martin  and  Mouquin  look  to  their  laurels,  for 
with  Madame  Arnaud— that  is  to  say,  Madame  Bodin  — 
behind  the  cashier's  desk,  and  himself,  Crepin,  in  charge 
of  the  purchasing,  there  would  be  no  leakage.  As  for  the 
cuisine— well,  good  cooks  are  common  enough,  and  in 
America,  where  the  public  palate  is  more  or  less  untrained, 
a  restaurant  can  gain  a  reputation  despite  the  absence  of  a 
cordon  bleu. 

Hence  Crepin  swallowed  the  rebuke  of  the  patronne  and 
repaired  at  once  to  the  third  floor  front. 

"Marie,"  he  called  to  the  chambermaid,  "is  the  hall 
room  ready?" 

"Why  not?"  Marie  replied  archly.  Marie  was  no 
longer  young,  but  when  she  compared  herself  with  the 
patronne  she  had,  if  you  please,  a  figure  and  a  pair  of  very 
fine  dark  eyes.  At  thirty-eight,  Marie  argued  to  herself, 
one  has  good  sense,  anyway.  Surely  a  man  of  Crepin's 
discretion  placed  no  great  value  on  mere  prettiness,  and 
with  the  eight  hundred  dollars  that  stood  to  Marie's 
credit  in  the  savings-bank  she  and  Crepin  could  open 
a  pension  that  in  two  years'  time  would  completely 
eclipse  the  Maison  Arnaud. 

" '  Why  not? '  is  no  answer,"  Crepin  declared.  "  Are  there 
towels  and  clean  sheets,  and  is  there  a  cake  of  soap  ?  " 

Marie  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 

"  I  do  not  need  to  be  told  such  things,"  she  said.  "I 
know  how  to  manage  a  house,  Monsieur." 

"  That  is  the  trouble  here,"  Crepin  grumbled.  "  Every- 
body knows  how  to  manage  here.  The  patronne  she 
manages.  You  manage.  Aristide  manages.  And  for  the 
maitre  d'hotel,  who  really  ought  to  manage,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  manage." 
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He  ran  downstairs  to  the  basement,  where  a  pungent 
odor  of  onions  and  Spanish  saffron  marked  the  day  of  the 
week  as  Friday  and  the  plat  du  jour  as  bouillabaisse. 

"Aristide!"  he  cried  as  he  entered  the  kitchen,  "do  I 
smell  something  burning?" 

To  Aristide  it  seemed  that  this  inquiry  was  the  leit-motif 
that  announced  Crepin's  advent  in  the  kitchen,  for  it 
issued  from  Crepin's  lips  just  as  infallibly  as  it  provoked  a 
tart  rejoinder  from  Aristide. 

"The  smell  is  in  your  nose,"  Aristide  replied.  "Am  I 
a  novice  that  I  burn  things?" 

"  It  is  the  novice  that  is  careful,"  Crepin  rejoined,  "and 
it  is  my  duty,  if  I  think  I  smell  carelessness,  to  warn  you 
in  time." 

"Do  you  imply  I  am  careless?"  Aristide  demanded. 

"I  imply  nothing,"  said  Crepin  solemnly.  "I  am 
maitre  d'hotel,  and  as  such  I  exercise  supervision." 

"Of  the  serving,  yes;  but  of  the  cooking,  no,"  Aristide 
declared  hotly.  "  Here  is  the  kitchen  and  I  am  chef." 

"  So  it  would  appear,"  Crepin  retorted,  folding  his  arms. 

Aristide  seized  a  stirring  spoon  and  confronted  the 
maitre  d'hotel. 

"You  wish  to  provoke  me  to  a  violence,"  he  said,  "so 
that  you  may  complain  to  the  patronne.  Well,  you  fail  of 
your  purpose." 

He  turned  away  and  commenced  to  stir  the  bouilla- 
baisse, while  Crepin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  backed 
out  into  the  pantry. 

Aristide's  assistant  stood  grinning  his  appreciation  of 
the  scene  with  a  half-peeled  potato  in  his  right  hand,  and 
when  Aristide  looked  up  from  his  bouillabaisse  the  assist- 
ant had  not  yet  resumed  his  peeling.  Aristide  rushed 
him  with  the  dripping  spoon,  and  a  well-directed  blow  on 
the  knuckles  at  once  knocked  the  potato  out  of  the  assist- 
ant's hand  and  the  ill  humor  from  Aristide's  round  face, 
and  he  once  more  fell  to  his  cooking  with  a  half  smile.  As 
for  the  assistant,  such  things  were  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  his  course  in  culinary  instruction,  and  he  evidenced  no 
resentment.  He  knew  that  in  a  few  minutes  Aristide,  as 
a  corollary  to  Crepin's  visit,  would  unburden  himself  of 
his  grievances,  his  hopes  and  his  ambitions. 

"  Ma  foil "  Aristide  declared  in  due  course.  "  What  airs 
that  farceur  gives  himself!  As  if  maitres  d'hotel  were  not 
as  plentiful  as  black  beetles  in  a  cellar." 

The  assistant  nodded  discreetly.  For  himself  he;  had 
no  hopes,  no  ambitions.  Indeed,  it  was  doubtful  if  he 
even  had  a  name,  for  the  patronne  called  him  "You," 
Crepin  addressed  him  as  "  Psst,"  and  Aristide  well, 
Aristide  had  a  vocabulary  of  profane  invectives  second  to 
none,  and  in  summoning  his  assistant  he  fairly  surpassed 
himself. 


"  I  took  his  impertinence  into 
consideration  when  I  accepted  the 
berth,"  Aristide  continued.  "What 
is  to  me  forty  dollars  a  month, 
board  and  lodging?" 

The  assistant  nodded  again  even 
more  vigorously. 

"  I  am  to  show  this  fellow  what 
is  what,"  Aristide  went  on,  twist- 
ing the  ends  of  his  short  mustache. 
"  When  my  plan  matures  I  will  say 
to  the  patronne :  '  My  little  rabbit, 
we  will  run  things  with  a  different 
scheme.  I  will  still  supervise  the 
kitchen,  and  you  will  keep  the  ac- 
counts and  direct  the  household; 
but  for  that  poodle  dog,  Bodin,  he 
can  stay  to  blacken  the  boots,  yes, 
but  a  maitre  d'hotel  we  do  not  need 
at  all !'  You,  filthy  sewer  rat  that 
you  are,  you  we  will  make  maitre 
d'hotel— so  much  ability  does  it 
require  for  that  office." 

II 

ALBEIT  he  was  slightly  bow- 
legged  and  hence  constructed 
for  the  cello,  M.  Georges  Archim- 
bault performed  on  the  clarinet. 
Moreover,  he  was  short,  half  bald, 
and  above  his  small,  dark  mus- 
tache his  nostrils  curved  as  though 
they  continually  discerned  a  bad 
odor.  Nor  did  his  eyes  redeem 
the  rest  of  his  features,  for  they 
possessed  the  gray,  round  misti- 
ness of  Friday's  cod  on  Monday 
morning.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  lobby  of  the  Maison  Arnaud 
he  clicked  his  heels  together  and  bowed  jackknife  fashion 
with  so  professional  an  air  that  Madame  Arnaud  thought 
she  had  never  before  seen  such  charming  manners. 

"Crepin,"  she  cried,  "take  Monsieur  Archimbault's 
portmanteau." 

Let  it  be  noted  that  in  this  instance  Crepin  failed  not  at 
all  in  the  punctilio  of  a  maitre  d'/idteZ,and  he  at  once  relieved 
the  newly-arrived  guest  of  all  his  impedimenta,  which 
included  a  portmanteau,  a  light  overcoat  and  a  case  of 
two  clarinets. 

"  I  lead  the  way  to  Monsieur's  room,"  he  murmured  as 
he  started  upstairs.  Assuredly  the  case  of  clarinets  was 
heavy,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  portmanteau,  which 
almost  dislocated  Crepin's  right  arm. 

"Flatirons  it  must  contain  without  a  doubt,"  he  mut- 
tered as  he  struggled  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs.  At  length 
he  deposited  the  portmanteau  on  the  threshold  of  the 
third-floor  front  hall  room  and  laid  the  overcoat  and  case 
of  clarinets  on  the  bed. 

"  They  are  not  light  in  weight,"  Archimbault  commented 
as  he  handed  Crepin  a  nickel. 

For  one  brief  moment  Crepin  hesitated  whether  or  not 
he  should  fling  the  coin  in  Archimbault's  face,  but  the 
training  of  a  decade  is  not  to  be  lightly  overcome  by  the 
sudden  passion  of  a  new-born  jealousy,  and  Crepin 
pocketed  the  nickel  with  a  "  Merci  bien,  M'sieu'."  He  was 
about  to  hand  Archimbault  the  leather-tagged  key  which 
reposed  in  his  trousers  pocket  when  a  sudden  thought 
possessed  him. 

"  I  have  forgotten  the  key  to  the  door,"  he  exclaimed; 
"the  maid  will  bring  it  immediately." 

He  bowed  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind 
him.  Then  he  walked  with  resolute  steps  down  the 
corridor  and  passed  noisily  downstairs.  After  he  had 
reached  the  second  floor,  however,  he  paused  and  on  tip- 
toe he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  third  floor  front.  Hardly 
had  he  arrived  at  the  landing  when  with  a  gasp  of  satis- 
faction he  heard  Archimbault  shoot  the  bolt,  and  for 
three  minutes  Crepin  remained  motionless  at  the  door  of 
the  little  hall  room.  Then  he  applied  his  right  eye  to  the 
vacant  keyhole. 

Carefully  Archimbault  removed  his  coat  and  vest  and 
flung  them  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  after  which  he  turned 
back  his  cuffs  and  proceeded  to  unstrap  the  portmanteau. 
It,  was  the  work  of  an  instant.,  and  the  next  moment  its 
contents  were  disclosed  to  ('repin's  bulging  right  eye, 
First  Archimbault  removed  a  pair  of  pajamas  and  some 
slippers.  Then  came  a  smoking-jacket  and,  finally,  the 
clarinet  player  produced  a  round  bundle  wrapped  in 
Canton  flannel.    Black  tape  bound  it  together,  and  this 
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Archimbault  carefully  unwound  and  threw  back  into  the 
portmanteau.  At  length  he  unrolled  the  bundle  and 
Crepin  nearly  fainted  as  the  shining  contents  were  revealed. 
Small  files  of  various  shapes  appeared,  together  with  tiny 
saws  and  hammers  and  chisels.  Crepin 's  imagination 
had  long  fed  upon  Emile  Gaboriau  and  the  police  reports 
of  the  daily  newspapers,  so  that  although  he  had  never 
seen  burglars'  tools  before  he  at  once  recognized  Archim- 
bault's  kit  to  be  a  complete  assortment  of  the  genuine 
article. 

Beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead  as  he 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  sought  the  stairway  with  noiseless 
tread.  Once  more  he  descended  to  the  second  floor,  and 
again  he  paused;  but  this  time,  instead  of  retracing  his 
steps,  he  stood  still  and  pondered  for  at  least  five  minutes. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  duty  without  delay  to  inform  the  patronne 
of  his  discovery  and  let  her  decide  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
But,  after  all,  the  patronne  was  a  woman,  and  this  was  a 
job  for  men.  If  he  could  only  advise  with  some  one,  he 
reflected;  but  in  whom  could  he  confide?  At  this  juncture 
the  kitchen  door  opened  belowstairs  and  an  appetizing 
odor  of  Spanish  saffron  and  onions  ascended  and  spurred 
Crepin  to  action.  At  once  he  descended  to  the  basement 
and  entered  the  kitchen,  to  find  Aristide  midway  in  the 
cleaning  of  salad. 

"  Do  you  smell  burning  again  ?  "  Aristide  demanded,  but 
Crepin  shook  his  head. 

"Aristide,"  he  said  in  trembling  tones,  "come  into  the 
salle  a  manger  for  a  moment." 

He  led  the  way  toward  the  sideboard  and,  unlocking  it 
with  his  private  key,  he  produced  a  bottle  of  cognac  and 
two  wineglasses  These  he  filled  to  the  brim  and  handed 
one  to  the  astounded  chef,  while  the  other  he  swallowed 
at  a  gulp.  Aristide,  still  blinking  his  amazement,  followed 
suit  and  wiped  his  mustache  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"We  need  resolution,"  Crepin  declared  by  way  of 
explanation.   "  We  are  all  of  us  in  deadly  peril." 

"Quoi!"  Aristide  exclaimed,  putting  down  the  wine- 
glass with  almost  force  enough  to  break  it. 

"We  may  be  murdered  in  our  beds,  all  of  us,"  Crepin 
continued  solemnly.  "  We  are  none  of  us  safe  so  long  as 
the  house  contains  him." 

"  Contains  who? "  Aristide  cried. 

"Archimbault,"  Crepin  replied.  "The  newly  arrived 
boarder.   He  is  an  apache! " 

"An  apache!"  Aristide  echoed.  "The  devil  you  say. 
Marie  says  he  is  a  flutist.  She  says  he  carried  a  case  of 
flutes." 

"Of  revolvers,  rather,"  Crepin  rejoined.  "Of  bombs 
and  infernal  machines.  The  man  is  a  walking  arsenal, 
Aristide.  With  my  own  eyes  I  have  seen  it  through  the 
keyhole." 

Aristide  sat  down  and  wiped  his  streaming  face  on  his 
sleeve. 

"And  what  does  the  patronne  say?  "  he  asked. 

"I  haven't  told  her,"  Crepin  replied.  "It  would  kill 
her.  To  a  woman  of  her  weight  apoplexy  must  be 
reckoned  with."  Aristide  pondered. 


We  are  Harborin;;  a  Snake ' 


"The  patronne  is  not  so  fat," 
he  declared  chivalrously.  "  She 
has  still  a  fine  figure." 

"  I  mean  no  disrespect,"  Crepin 
hastened  to  explain.  "I  am  only 
saying." 

Aristide  puffed  out  his  cheeks 
and  shook  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  as  though  to  assist  the  proc- 
ess of  cerebration. 

"The  police,"  he  suggested. 
"Did  you  notify  them?" 

"  That,  too,  I  considered.  If  we 
would  bring  in  a  police  officer, 
tramp,  tramp,  he  plunges  up  the 
stairs  like  an  elephant.  Archim- 
bault will  hear  him,  and  out  of  the 
window  goes  the  burglartools  and 
the  firearms.  '  You  must  be  mis- 
taken,' he  declares,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  evidence  to  convict 

him,  even  to  arrest  him.  Then  in  this  free  America  he 
sues  out  a  process  against  us  all  for  false  detention  and 
we  ourselves  will  suffer.  I  have  seen  the  very  thing  hap- 
pen before  at  a  wine  and  spirits  establishment  on  West 
Broadway,  where  I  once  worked.  Not  at  all,  Aristide! 
Both  of  us  must  devise  some  other  scheme  besides  the 
police." 

At  this  juncture  the  heavy  footsteps  of  the  patronne 
sounded  on  the  stairs  and  Crepin  and  Aristide  worked 
with  the  dexterity  and  haste  of  stage  hands  during  a  dark 
change,  so  that  when  Madame  Arnaud  reached  the 
basement  floor  nothing  but  a  faint  odor  of  brandy 
remained  in  the  dining-room  to  mark  the  interview  just 
terminated. 

Crepin  was  in  the  pantry  polishing  glasses  and  sucking  a 
peppermint  lozenge,  while  Aristide  bent  over  his  salad 
in  the  kitchen;  and  although  the  patronne  sniffed  signifi- 
cantly there  was  nothing  to  confirm  her  suspicion. 

"Is  everything  ready,  Crepin?"  she  asked. 

Crepin  nodded. 

"  Then  ring  the  bell  for  dinner." 

J/J 

PONDEROUSLY  the  patronne  seated  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  table  that  stretched  the  length  of  the  base- 
ment dining-room,  and  when  in  response  to  the  clang  of 
Crepin 's  bell  the  guests  trooped  into  the  room  she  placed 
her  fingers  on  the  chair  at  her  right  hand  and  tipped  it 
against  the  table. 

"Bonsoir,  Madame.  Bonsoir,  M'sieu',"  she  said  with  a 
dignified  inclination  to  each  arriving  guest.  She  gazed 
anxiously  at  the  doorway,  but  it  was  not  until  the  soup 
plates  had  been  whisked  away  by  the  two  unshaven 
waiters  that  M.  Archimbault  entered.  With  a  smile  that 
spread  itself  wide  on  her  red  face  the  patronne  beckoned 
him  to  the  chair  at  her  right  hand,  and  Archimbault, 
lowering  his  fishy  gray  eyes,  bowed  gravely  and  sat  down. 

"You  are  very  late,  M'sieu',"  the 
patronne  began. 

"  One  must  accustom  one's  self  to  new 
quarters,  Madame,"  Archimbault  re- 
plied. "I  have  unpacked  and  I  am 
now  quite  settled." 

The  patronne  sighed  heavily. 
"It  is  a  gift  to  make  one's  self  at 
home  anywhere,"  she  hazarded.  "  For 
me,  I  am  a  stranger  even  in  my  own 
house." 

"  It  is  your  privilege  to  make  others 
feel  at  home,"  said  Archimbault;  and 
Crepin,  who  with  his  own  hand  had 
borne  to  the  newcomer  a  plate  of  hot 
soup,  vacillated  between  spilling  it 
down  Archimbault's  back  or  placing 
it  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  Discre- 
tion prevailed,  however,  and  the  maitre 
d' hotel  withdrew  to  the  sideboard  within 
hearing  of  his  mistress. 

"You  are  very  good  to  say  so,"  the 
patronne  replied. 

"Perhaps  Madame  is  too  much 
alone,"  Archimbault  suggested,  with  a 
tentative  glance  at  his  smiling  hostess. 

"Blague!"  Crepin  muttered,  and  then 
indulged  in  a  harsh  cough,  whereat  the 
patronne  looked  up  sharply,  but  Crepin 
met  her  gaze  unmoved. 

"Crepin,"  she  said,  "some  Pontet 
Canet;  a  pint  will  do." 

Crepin  returned  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Aristide  was  ladling  out  the  steaming 
bouillabaisse. 

"Already  he  begins,"  Crepin  an- 
nounced. 

"  Comment  done?  "  cried  Aristide. 
"  He  has  just  wheedled  a  half  bottle  of 
Pontet  Canet  out  of  her,"  said  Crepin. 


"Never,  Madame;  Never,  Dorothee" 


"For  sixty-five  cents,  I  sup- 
pose," Aristide  commented. 

"For  nothing,"  Crepin  added; 
"she  stands  treat." 
Aristide  shrugged  despairingly. 
"  Very  well,  then,"  he  declared; 
"you  must  expose  him  at  once." 

Crepin  shook  his  head. 
"  This  is  an  affair  to 
be  handled  with  deli- 
cacy," he  rejoined.  "  If 
I  denounce  him  he  will 
simply  put  his  tools  into 
his  portmanteau  and 
decamp." 

He  strode  over  to 
Aristide  and  whispered 
in  his  ear. 

"There  is  but  one 
thing  to  do,  my  good 
Aristide, "he said.  "We 
must  catch  him  with  his  hand  in  the  sack."  Aristide 
ceased  ladling  bouillabaisse  and  stared  at  Crepin. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  hissed. 
One  of  the  unshaven  waiters  appeared  with  a  tray. 
"In  two  hours  I  will  speak  to  you  again,"  Crepin 
whispered.  "  For  the  present,  silence! " 

He  hastened  off  to  the  wine  bin,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  he  uncorked  the  bottle  by  the  side  of  his  mistress. 

"Do  you  perform  on  no  other  instrument,  M'sieu'?" 
she  was  saying. 

Archimbault  nodded. 

"Besides  the  clarinet,"  he  said  modestly,  "I  play  the 
oboe,  the  cor  anglais,  the  piccolo  and"— he  paused  and 
sighed  heavily— "and  the  saxophone,"  he  concluded. 

"The  saxophone?"  Madame  repeated.  "Pray,  what 
instrument  is  that  ?  " 

Once  more  M.  Archimbault  sighed. 

"Madame,"  he  began,  "you  will  forgive  me  if  I  speak 
with  some  feeling.  I  am,  as  you  know,  from  the  Midi. 
We  of  the  Midi,  we  are  patriots,  yes,  and  of  a  sentiment 
also,  Madame,  I  assure  you.  Two  uncles" — he  held  up 
his  fingers  and  regarded  them  affectionately  as  typifying 
the  relationship— "three  cousins  and  a  half  brother  by 
the  deceased  first  wife  of  my  father,  among  the  blessed— 
all  of  them  fought  in  seventy." 

The  patronne  nodded  and,  in  lieu  of  a  sympathetic  tear, 
looked  down  her  nose  with  becoming  solemnity. 

"My  Uncle  Adolphe  expired  at  Sedan,"  he  continued 
in  husky  tones;  "my  Uncle  Frederic  was  wounded  at 
Saarbriick.  But  what  is  the  use  that  I  continue  the 
narrative?  Enfin,  I  myself  served  in  the  army  of  the 
republic  from  eighty-nine  to  ninety-three.  I  played  in 
the  band.  I  played  the  saxophone." 

"Tst!  Tst!  Tst!"  Madame  exclaimed  and  tried  to 
conceal  her  curiosity  beneath  an  expression  of  sympathetic 
concern,  for  to  the  patronne  a  saxophone  might  have  been 
anything  from  a  species  of  violin  to  an  extra-sized  drum. 
But  M.  Archimbault  at  once  proceeded  to  enlighten  her. 

"Figure  to  yourself,  Madame,"  he  said,  "that  the 
saxophone  is  a  brass  instrument  with  the  timbre  of  a 
clarinet,  and  it  is  the  invention  of  a  German." 

His  gray  eyes  grew  less  fishy  as  he  spoke  and  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  sparkled. 

"  In  the  army  of  France  there  are  hundreds  of  military 
bands,"  he  concluded,  "and  in  all  of  them  there  are  at 
least  ten  saxophones,  the  invention  of  a  German,  played 
by  Frenchmen  for  the  inspiration  of  their  compatriots. 
Is  it  not  a  disgrace?" 

Madame  nodded. 

"I  see  you  are  indeed  a  patriot,"  she  declared.  "Let 
us  pledge  the  honor  of  France." 

With  a  graceful  gesture  that  the  Duke  of  Sully  might 
have  envied  Archimbault  lifted  his  glass  and  touched  that 
of  his  hostess.  "  The  honor  of  France,"  he  repeated,  " un- 
sullied by  the  saxophone." 

Crepin  yielded  to  nobody  in  the  matter  of  patriotism, 
but  this  was  too  much.  He  turned  abruptly  and  fled  to 
the  kitchen. 

"  Charlatan ! "  he  cried.   "  Dirty  swindler! " 

Aristide  dropped  the  fork  and  spoon  with  which  he  was 
serving  the  salad  and  glared  at  Crepin. 

"Who  the  devil  are  you  speaking  to?"  he  demanded. 

"That  Archimbault,"  Crepin  continued.  "He  a 
patriot!  Pah!" 

With  a  shrug  Aristide  resumed  his  fork  and  spoon. 

"Calm  yourself,  Bodin,"  he  said.  "I  have  no  time  to 
hear  you  now,  but  doubtless  it  is  irritating  enough." 

Crepin  shook  his  head  up  and  down. 

"  They  can  get  along  as  best  they  may  without  me,"  he 
muttered.   "  I  am  going  upstairs." 

IV 

UNCONSCIOUSLY  Crepin's  footsteps  led  him  to  the 
third  floor  front,  where  Marie  was  removing  from 
Archimbault's  room  the  towels  with  which  he  had  per- 
formed his  preprandial  ablutions. 

"Ha! "  Crepin  cried.   "  Now  I  will  see  what  is  what." 
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lie  fairly  ran  toward  Archimbault i'|  room,  hut  at  tho 
i  hreshold  he  stopped  short .  for  on  the  bed  lay  the  precious 
portmanteau,  strapped  audi  doubtless,  looked. 

"Whttl  is  Ihc  matter,  M'sieu'?"  Marie  exclaimed. 
"  Why  are  you  not  at  table?" 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  as  with  feverish  haste  he 
opened  the  closet  door  in  the  clarinetist's  room.  There 
hung  the  light  overcoat,  the  pajamas  and  the  smoking- 
jaeket  ,  and  that  was  all.     He  pulled  a(  t  he  drawers  of  the 

chiffonier,  but  they,  too,  like  the  portmanteau,  were 
locked. 

"  M'sieu',  M'sieu',"  Marie  cried  in  wonderment,  "what 
are  you  doing?" 

He  stared  at  her  distractedly. 

"  We  are  harboring  a  snake,"  was  all  the  explanation  he 
vouchsafed,  and  to  the  flood  of  questions  that  Marie 
poured  out  upon  him  he  made  only  evasive  replies. 

"Look,  M'sieu',"  Marie  burst  out  suddenly,  "you  have 
injured  your  hand! " 

She  pointed  to  a  scratch  where  his  knuckles  had  grazed 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  chiffonier,  and  taking  her  handker- 
chief from  the  pocket  of  her  apron  she  tore  it  into  strips. 

"What  are  you  up  to  now?"  Crepin  exclaimed,  as 
Marie  seized  his  hand  in  both  of  hers  and  commenced  to 
bandage  the  wound.  Her  face  was  within  a  few  inches  of 
his  spiked  mustache,  and  she  pouted  invitingly;  but  this 
was  no  time  to  philander  with  women,  and  Crepin  not 
only  drew  his  hand  away  but  stepped  back  with  every 
appearance  of  impatience  and  disgust. 

"Are  you  crazy?"  he  demanded,  and  Marie  blushed  a 
fiery  red.  That  shaven  cheek  which  but  a  moment  before 
had  been  so  close  to  her  own  seemed  now  to  be  a  provok- 
ing target,  and  with  her  open 
hand  she  dealt  Crepin  a  vigorous 
slap  and  banged  the  bedroom 
door  behind  her.  Crepin  imme- 
diately opened  it  and  stepped 
out  into  the  hall.  He  rubbed  his 
cheek  unconsciously,  for  his  mind 
was  awhirl  with  many  reflections. 
Of  course  Marie  must  be  dis- 
charged, but  that  could  wait  till 
the  denouement  of  the  Archim- 
bault affair,  which  in  view  of  the 
clarinetist's  growing  intimacy 
with  the  patronne  had  now  taken 
an  alarming  aspect.  From  his 
deep  cogitation  Crepin  was 
aroused  by  the  sounds  of  conver- 
sation in  the  lower  hall,  signaliz- 
ing the  conclusion  of  dinner,  and 
the  maitre  d'hotel  descended  again 
to  the  dining-room  for  his  own 
evening  repast. 

He  ate  but  little,  and  found 
no  consolation  in  the  ordinary 
table  wine  which  the 
patronne  supplied  her  em- 
ployees. Aristide,  who 
dined  in  the  kitchen, 
seemed  to  have  lost  no  part 
of  his  appetite,  however, 
and  when  Crepin  sought 
him  there  he  was  greedily 
absorbing  bouillabaisse. 

"Ah,  mon  cher  Bodin," 
he  cried,  "  what  now?  " 

"Aristide,"  Crepin  said  earnestly,  "I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  only  one  course  for  us  to  pursue. 
Of  a  surety  this  apache  seeks  but  two  things,  money  and 
jewelry.  And  where  are  they  ? " 

Aristide  nodded  sapiently,  but  said  nothing. 

"In  the  safe  in  the  patronne' s  office,  of  course,"  Crepin 
continued,  replying  to  his  own  question.  He  tapped  the 
table  with  his  forefinger.  "Very  well,"  he  concluded, 
"the  safe  must  be  watched." 

Aristide  nodded  again  and  helped  himself  to  some 
salad.  It  seemed  impossible  that  so  much  lettuce  could  be 
balanced  on  one  small  fork,  but  Aristide  eclipsed  that  feat 
of  legerdemain  by  disposing  of  the  entire  forkload  in  one 
mouthful. 

"  The  safe  must  be  watched  like  a  cat  watches  a  mouse," 
Crepin  declared;  "every  night  until  Archimbault  blows 
it  open." 

Aristide  swallowed  his  cud  of  lettuce  with  an  effort, 
and  drank  a  huge  draught  of  vin  ordinaire. 

"  The  police,"  he  said,  cleaning  his  mustache  with  his 
tongue  and  his  lower  lip  -"  The  police  will  attend  to  that." 

"The  police  nothing!"  Crepin  exclaimed.  "You  and 
I  must  do  this  ourselves.  You  will  watch  one  night  and  I 
the  next." 

Aristide's  right  hand  was  conveying  a  succulent  piece 
of  lobster  to  his  lips,  but  it  paused  half-way  from  the 
table  while  the  chef  gasped  his  amazement  at  Crepin 's 
ultimatum. 

"Who,  me?"  he  cried.  "Me  sit  all  night  in  front  of  a 
safe  and  wait  for  an  apache  to  blow  my  head  off  1  Do  you 
think  I  am  a  lunatic— or  what?" 


"At  most  it  will  be  one  or  two  nights,"  Crepin  declared. 
"  You  run  no  risk.  You  will  sleep  on  the  couch  behind  the 
portieres  that  divide  the  office  from  the  front  parlor, 
Archimbault  enters  the  office  from  the  hall.  He  approaches 
the  safe  with  a  dark  lantern  and  explores  the  combination. 
It  does  not  yield,  and  so  Archimbault  stops  to  consider  his 
next  step.  Here,  Aristide,  you  assert  yourself.  With  my 
forty-four  caliber  army  revolver  you  step  out  from  behind 
the  curtain.    '  Nut  a  move,'  you  cry,  'or  I  will  shoot! ' " 

Arist  ide  stared  at  Crepin  with  bulging  eyes  throughout 
the  narrative,  his  fork  poised  in  midair. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  take  me  for?"  he  burst  out. 
"  I  am  a  cook,  not  a  chasseur  d'Afrique.  Let  me  tell  you 
something,  Crepin:  I  am  no  desperate  character,  nor  am  I 
a  melodrama  actor  from  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  I  am— a 
cook.   That  is  all." 

Crepin  rose  to  his  feet  with  one  hand  on  the  table  and 
the  other  thrust  into  his  waistcoat  between  the  first  and 
second  button. 

"  Then  you  refuse?  "  he  asked. 

Aristide  emitted  a  loud  guffaw. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Bodin,"  he  replied.  "Of  course  I 
refuse.  That  apache  would  make  cold  meat  of  me  in  no 
time.   Be  sensible  and  leave  the  whole  thing  to  Madame." 

Crepin  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height— five  feet 
seven— and  cast  a  withering  glance  at  the  chef  de  cuisine. 

"Aristide,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  not  help  me  do  me  a 
favor  and  let  me  handle  this  affair  in  my  own  way.  I 
myself  will  watch  alone,  and  mark  my  words,  Aristide,  it 
will  be  but  one  or  two  nights  and  I  shall  catch  this  apache, 
avec  sa  main  dans  le  sac.  As  to  my  plans,  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  say  nothing  to  anybody." 


Behold,  Madame  and  Messieurs,  the  Features  of  the  Apache,  Georges  Archimbault!" 


"Depend  upon  me  as  to  that,  and  I  wish  you  all  pos- 
sible luck,"  Aristide  replied  with  a  shrug.  "But,  for  my 
part,  I  would  rather  be  a  live  jackass  than  a  dead  lion." 


IN  THE  salon  after  dinner  the  patronne  arranged  a  soiree 
in  honor  of  M.  Archimbault,  who  sustained  thereat  the 
dual  role  of  musician  and  patriot.  To  the  accompani- 
ment of  one  of  his  fellow-guests  he  rendered  half  a  dozen 
solos  on  the  clarinet,  and  concluded  his  performance  with 
another  disquisition  on  the  use  of  the  saxophone  in  French 
military  bands. 

"  In  my  humble  way,"  he  declared,  "  I  have  done  much 
to  eradicate  this  crying  disgrace.  The  use  of  an  instru- 
ment invented  by  a  German  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  escutch- 
eon of  the  French  army." 

His  audience  was  with  him,  with  but  one  exception  —the 
bookkeeper,  Antoine  Sinagnan,  whose  levity  of  manner 
had  more  than  once  galvanized  the  deadly  calm  of  the 
patronne' 8  soirees. 

"But,  M'sieu',  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  suggestion," 
Antoine  said,  "to  follow  out  your  scheme  of  patriotism 
to  its  logical  conclusion  we  must  forego  a  glass  of  bock 
because  it  is  the  invention  of  a  German;  we  may  not 
read  printed  matter  because  printing  was  invented  by  a 
German,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum." 

"Shame!"  Madame  Arnaud  cried.  "Shame  upon  you, 
M'sieu'  Sinagnan,  that  you  voice  such  unpatriotic  senti- 
ments." 

A  murmur  arose  from  the  assembled  company  like  a 
well-directed  mob  scene  in  a  "  labor  and  capital "  play,  and 


M.  Sinagnan  retired  to  the  hall  with  an  elaborate  assu^np- 
tion  of  jauntiness,  lighting  a  cigarette  as  he  went. 

"Do  not  distress  yourself,  Madame,"  Archimbault 
protested.  "  The  vaporings  of  SO  youthful  a  mind  make  no 
impression  on  patriots  like  ourselves.  For  my  part  nothing 
shall  swerve  my  purpose  to  make  the  name  of  that 
German,  Sax,  a  shameful  byword  in  every  regiment  in 
the  army  of  France." 

Once  more  he  performed  a  solo  on  the  clarinet,  but  the 
social  atmosphere  of  Madame  Arnaud's  soiree  had  been 
badly  marred  by  M.  Sinagnan's  faux  pas  and  the  little 
party  broke  up  early.  One  by  one  the  guests  departed 
until  only  the  patronne  and  Archimbault  remained. 

For  nearly  an  hour  they  sat  together  in  the  salon, 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  while  Crepin  walked  up 
and  down  the  hall  outside  and  coughed  and  coughed  again, 
but  to  no  purpose.  At  length  Madame  Arnaud  rose  and 
walked  to  the  parlor  door. 

"Good-night,  M'sieu',"  she  said,  "and  good  rest." 

Archimbault  bowed  and,  taking  the  patronne's  pudgy 
hand  in  both  of  his,  he  bent  low  and  swept  its  chapped 
surface  with  his  stubby  mustache.  Crepin  stood  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall  at  the  door  leading  into  the  patronne's 
office. 

"Judas!"  he  hissed,  and  the  patronne  turned  sharply, 
but  Crepin  had  disappeared  into  her  office.  For  five 
minutes  he  stood  still  until  the  doors  had  closed  above- 
stairs,  and  then  he  put  out  the  lights  in  the  parlor  and  lay 
down  upon  the  lounge,  fully  dressed,  but  in  his  oldest 
clothes,  there  to  commence  his  first  night's  vigil. 

Until  nearly  three  o'clock  he  plunged  and  tossed  in  the 
anguish  engendered  of  his  jealousy.  In  less  than  one  day 
this  apache  had  accomplished 
more  with  the  patronne  than  had 
been  possible  for  him  in  four 
years,  and  if  he,  Crepin,  had 
dared  to  kiss  her  hand  she  would 
have  slapped  his  face,  even  as 
that  jade,  Marie,  had  done. 

At  length  he  fell  asleep,  only, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  be  imme- 
diately awakened  by  the  early 
breakfast  bell.  He  scrambled  to 
his  feet  and  glanced  around  him, 
but  nothing  had  been  disturbed 
during  the  night.  Hence  he 
repaired  at  once  to  his  room  on 
the  top  floor,  where  he  per- 
formed a  hasty  toilet,  and  five 
minutes  later  he  was  entertaining 
Aristide  with  a  vivid  description 
of  the  patronne's  behavior. 

"  If  you  will  listen  to  me, 
Crepin,"  Aristide  said,  with  a 
forefinger  laid  against  the  side  of 
his  snub  nose— "If  you  listen  to 
me  you  will  prepare  yourself  for 
the  worst." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  Crepin 
asked. 

"  I  mean  that  this  apache  idea 
of  yours  is  all  in  your  eye," 
Aristide  continued.    "For  my 
part  I  see  here  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  this  flute  player  to 
marry  the  patronne,  and  then 
where  are  our  jobs?" 
He  blew  a  kiss  in  the  direction  of  the  back-yard  door  as 
though  he  already  saw  the  situations  in  question  floating 
in  midair. 

"Yes,  Crepin,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  already  prepared 
myself.  We  have  an  understanding  together,  my  fiancee 
and  myself,  that  we  will  combine  our  savings,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  disturbance  here  we  will  " 

"But,  Aristide,"  Crepin  interrupted,  "I  did  not  know 
you  were  engaged  to  be  married." 

Aristide  grinned  and  nodded. 

"It  is  a  recent  affair,"  he  explained.  "To  be  candid 
with  you,  it  occurred  last  night.  Marie  and  I,  we  were 
talking  the  matter  over  and  " 

"But  are  you  and  Marie  engaged?"  Crepin  inquired. 

Before  Aristide  could  answer  Marie  entered  the  kitchen 
and  with  a  defiant  stare  at  Crepin  she  placed  both  her 
arms  around  the  fat  neck  of  the  chef  de  cuisine  and  kissed 
him  full  on  the  lips.  It  was  then  that  Crepin's  sense  of 
magnanimity  asserted  itself,  and  he  forgot  the  blow  of 
yesterday  and  remembered  only  the  amiable  association 
of  four  years'  fellow-servitude. 

"Marie,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  "with  all  my 
heart  I  wish  you  joy.  I  only  hope  that  Aristide's  fears  will 
not  be  realized  and  that  the  patronne  will  not  succumb  to 
this  fellow  Archimbault.  Mark  my  words,  Aristide,  this 
Archimbault  is  an  apache  and  we  shall  yet  catch  him  avec 
sa  main  dans  le  sac." 

Ten  minutes  afterward  he  stood  behind  the  patronne's 
chair  and  watched,  outwardly  unmoved,  the  little  affec- 
tionate glances  exchanged  between  Madame  Arnaud  and 
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"Do  You  Wonder  We  Love  Our  Kings  and  Peers  ?  " 

IT  WAS  a  long  time  ago  that  the  love  of  money  was 
stigmatized  as  the  root  of  all  evil.  Of  course,  there 
were  evils  before  there  was  money;  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  money  and  snobbery  were  coeval,  and  that  the  latter 
is  one  of  the  lustiest  social  weeds  whose  roots  are  in  money. 

Doubtless  something  akin  to  snobbery  must  have 
existed  even  before  money  was  invented  and  when  organ- 
ized society  began  to  take  shape  even  in  its  most  crude 
and  primitive  form.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  dog-jawed 
gentleman  who  was  a  successful  slayer  of  dinosaurs  and 
other  table  delicacies  had  his  admirers  and  imitators  in  the 
society  that  dwelt  in  caves  in  primeval  days;  and  we  can 
imagine  certain  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that  remote  age 
gushing  with  well-simulated  enthusiasm  over  the  art  of 
the  fellow  who  scratched  rude  pictures  on  thighbones  and 
shoulderblades. 

The  revelations  of  archeologists  tell  us  that  certain  men 
in  Nineveh  petitioned  the  powers  that  were  for  permission 
to  exchange  the  names  they  bore  for  others  esteemed  more 
euphonious,  fashionable  and  aristocratic.  As  Massachu- 
setts has  a  similar  record  of  distaste  for  vulgar  and 
inherited  names  and  a  like  desire  to  get  rid  of  them,  Boston 
can  reach  back  into  the  mists  of  time  to  Nineveh,  in  human 
fellowship,  and  glow  with  the  thought  that  men  meanly 
ashamed  of  their  fathers  have  always  existed. 

How  Marcus  Tullius  Kotowed  to  Dolabella 

WE  KNOW  that  Cicero,  despite  his  intellectual  emi- 
nence and  honorable  fame,  was  a  classic  snob,  and 
doubtless  excited  the  contempt  of  friends  and  rivals  alike. 
He  loved  a  lord;  he  looked  up  to  his  betters;  he  admired 
the  Roman  Four  Hundred  despite  their  greed,  stupidity  and 
lack  of  patriotism ,  and  was  eager  —abjectly  eager — to  marry 
his  daughter  to  Dolabella,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
blackguards  in  Rome.  When  Dolabella  turned  her  out-of- 
doors  to  return  to  her  father's  house  to  die  the  Roman 
orator  may  have  felt  a  father's  anguish,  but  he  knew  his 
place  and  was  not  implacable,  and  he  had  Dolabella  to 
dinner.  Cicero  the  father  might  hate  Dolabella  the 
destroyer  of  the  child  of  his  heart,  but  Cicero  the  snob 
knew  how  to  defer  to  his  social  superiors,  even  if  they 
were  scoundrel*. 

And  from  Cicero's  day  to  ours  the  snob  has  been  with 
us— the  snob  and  his  snobbery.   Let  us  try  to  define  them. 

One  lexicographer  defines  the  snob  as  "one  servile  in 
spirit  and  conduct  toward  those  whom  he  considers  his 
superiors,  and  correspondingly  insolent,  condescending  and 
patronizing  toward  those  whom  he  calls  his  inferiors." 
Another  authority  says  one  who  vulgarly  apes  gentility 
is  a  snob ;  but  I  suspect  this  fellow  is  a  bit  of  a  snob  himself, 
since  the  word  gentility  is  itself  snobbery  and  a  cousin 
german  of  that  unmistakable  verbal  impostor— genteel. 


Thackeray  knew  his 
snob;  he  was  the  annal- 
ist and  analyst  of  the 
British  snob,  who  is  the 
social  model  of  the  American  snob,  and  he  defines  the 
creature  as  one  who  meanly  admires  mean  things,  a  defi- 
nition which,  to  my  mind,  is  more  acute  than  broad,  and 
lacking  in  descriptive  finality.  Thackeray's  snobs  are 
British  and  the  product  of  social  conditions  in  which  class 
and  caste  are  tolerably  rigid  and  inhospitable  to  new- 
comers, while  neither  unchangeable  nor  impregnable. 
They  are  well-defined  and  easily-recognized  types,  the 
fruit  of  centuries  of  cultivation.  Their  fathers  were  snobs; 
their  children  will  be  snobs.  The  breed  will  neither 
diminish  nor  perish  as  long  as  monarchy  exists,  since  mon- 
archy is  merely  snobbery  organized,  subsidized,  glorified 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cult. 

An  observant  and  philosophic  sociologist— and  not  all 
sociologists  are  philosophical — lays  down  the  rule  that 
social  unrest,  the  struggle  to  rise  in  the  social  scale,  a 
noble  discontent  with  fortune  and  conditions,  is  the  secret 
of  progress  and  civilization.  Accepting  this  proposition, 
it  is  evident  that  the  formula  covers  the  activities  equally 
of  good  and  bad,  strong  and  weak,  the  great  and  the  mean, 
the  true  man  and  the  snob;  and  our  differentiations  and 
classifications  must  be  made  upon  the  motives  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  strugglers.  The  true  man  is  seeking  eminence, 
the  snob  prominence;  the  one  fame,  the  other  notoriety; 
one  struggling  for  a  place  in  the  heart  and  history  of 
the  age,  the  other  for  a  position  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  his 
generation.  The  true  man  is  seeking  the  gold  of  life,  the 
respect  and  reverence  of  his  fellows;  the  snob  satisfies 
his  ambition  to  the  full  with  the  glitter  of  social  brass  and 
the  envy  of  his  contemporaries;  and  while  the  snob  may 
invoke  the  clamor  of  all  the  brass  bands  of  society  and  find 
it  music  in  his  ears,  and  stir  the  envy  of  a  thousand  rival 
snobs,  he  fails  to  excite  anything  more  enviable  or  valuable 
than  the  contempt  and  laughter  of  the  wise  and  worthy. 

The  thoroughbred  and  the  mongrel  are  far  apart,  yet 
the  same  formula— the  mixture  of  breeds— accounts  for 
both ;  the  gentleman  and  the  snob  are  the  products  of  the 
same  processes,  as  I  have  indicated,  but  the  final  results 
are  dependent  upon  another  and  Darwinian  law  or  theory 
— the  principle  of  selection. 

It  has  passed  almost  into  a  proverb  that,  while  man 
makes  the  money,  the  woman  makes  the  snob.  Whether 
we  admit  it  or  not,  woman  rules  the  roost.  Man  works  for 
her  and  directly  or  indirectly  obeys 
her.  Woman  is  like  the  Government 
in  Washington:  soldiers  fight  battles, 
sailors  annex  distant  lands,  and  diplo- 
mats negotiate  treaties,  bring  about 
alliances  and  do  the  work  of  trade  and 
commerce;  we  acclaim  the  soldier,  the 
sailor  and  the  diplomat,  but  the  strings 
of  all  their  actions  are  in  an  office  in 
Washington,  the  spurs  of  all  their  activi- 
ties are  on  the  heels  of  bureaucrats. 
We  see  men  fight,  struggle,  clamor, 
maim,  wound,  plunder  and  grow  rich 
and  powerful.  The  raison  d'etre  is  the 
woman  in  the  house,  and  when  the 
spoils  of  the  man  are  laid  at  her  feet 
she  goes  forth  into  the  social  battle,  to 
purr  and  push,  to  struggle  and  scratch, 
in  that  campaign  for  prominence,  pub- 
licity and  notoriety  which  is  snobbery. 

Easy  money  is  the  fertilizer  of  the 
soil  in  which  snobbery  flourishes;  easy 
money  is  the  mother  of  vulgarity,  pre- 
tense and  ostentation,  the  maker  of 
the  habits  and  manners  that  clothe 
the  newly  rich  like  ill-fitting  garments. 
Easy  money,  any  money,  has  a  capacity 
for  evil;  it  also  has  a  capacity  for  much 
good.  Like  a  roaring  river  in  freshet, 
it  riots  through  the  land,  destroying 
and  disfiguring;  like  the  river  dammed, 
penned  and  led  into  irrigating  canals 
for  distribution,  it  can  turn  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  refresh  the  fields  that 
feed  us.  When  the  rivers  have  emptied 
the  freshets  we  may  build  our  dams  and 
dig  our  canals;  when  the  newly  rich  have 
splurged  and  fresheted  their  wealth  the 
normal  world  may  utilize  it  for  good 
ends.  And,  like  the  freshet,  the  snob, 
philosophically  considered,  may  be  dis- 
agreeable, but  he  has  his  uses  in  the 


economy  of  Nature; 
and  after  his  first  out- 
bursts he  and  his  gen- 
eration may  settle  down 
into  the  quieter  and  more  common  forms  of  snobbery  which 
merely  amuse  us  or  earn  a  contemptuous  tolerance. 

The  imperialism  of  Alexander  deluged  Greece  with  easy 
money.  The  newly  rich  in  Alexander's  train,  the  soldiers, 
sutlers,  contractors,  slave  dealers  and  camp  followers, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  the  plunder  of  Persia  and  the 
ingots  of  India,  adorned  with  new  and  unaccustomed 
splendor,  and  accompanied  by  their  slaves  and  parasites, 
must  have  filled  Greece  from  Macedonia  to  the  Cyclades 
with  the  clamor  of  their  routs  and  extravagances.  They 
must  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  less  venturous  and 
audacious,  the  spleen  and  scorn  of  the  Athens  that  feared 
the  conqueror's  heavy  hand  and  despised  the  Macedonian's 
manners.  These  loud  and  lusty  fellows  set  up  establish- 
ments of  their  own,  scattered  their  easy  money,  practiced 
their  easy  morals  and  brought  on  the  days  of  splurge, 
sycophancy  and  snobbery,  corrupting  the  simple  and 
confounding  the  select. 

Male  Money-Makers  and  Female  Snob-Makers 

ROME  repeated  the  experience  of  Greece.  The  plunder 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  gave  Spain  her  years  of  surfeit  and 
snobbery  when  every  pigherd  would  be  a  Pizarro,  every 
hind  an  hidalgo,  and  none  would  work;  and  the  conquest 
of  India  brought  easy  money  to  England  and  lusty  looters 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  snobbery.  Our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial expansion  for  fifty  years  has  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  imperialism,  though  our  conquests  have  been  peaceful 
and  our  plunderings  domestic.  But  easy  money  has 
deluged  the  land  and  brought  upon  its  flood  the  American 
snob,  raw,  raucous,  rampant,  resolute  and  reverberating. 

The  newly-rich  American  is  not  willingly  a  snob — he  is 
a  bandit,  a  looter,  a  splurger;  he  wants  money  and  the 
power  that  goes  with  it.  It  is  the  woman,  his  ruler,  who 
drags  him  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  snobbery  a  captive, 
and  transforms  his  sons  and  daughters  into  snobs.  The 
man  is  indifferent  to  "society";  he  feels  as  good  as  any 
man  on  the  continent;  he  is  elemental;  he  respects  only 
success,  the  victor  in  the  struggle;  he  sees  no  reason  for 
conciliating  men  and  women  whose  fathers  and  origins 
were  no  better  and  no  worse  than  his.  Their  English  and 
their  table  manners  may  be  better  than  his,  but  his  pile  and 

his  house  are  as  big 
as  theirs.  Mrs. 
Newly  Rich  is 
more  sophisticated 
than  her  mate;  her 
ambitions  are 
social;  her  dearest 
wish  is  to  mix  with 
the  mob  of  rich  who 
stridently  proclaim 
themselves  the  best 
people,  and  who  see 
to  it  that  the  press 
publishes  and  in- 
dorses their  procla- 
mations; and  she 
will  break  into  the 
mob  if  money,  in- 
trigue, service,  sac- 
rificeof  self-respect, 
or  any  other  means 
will  accomplish  it. 
Her  reward  and 
revenge  will  come 
when  she  gets  in; 
she  can  repay  the 
insult  of  today  with 
the  insolence  of  to- 
morrow when  she 
herself  has  in  turn 
become  the  envy 
of  other  struggling 
snobs. 

The  first  genera- 
tion supplies  the 
man  and  the 
>.  money;  the  woman 
supplies  the  second 
generation  and  the 
snob.  The  man 
drives  the  wolf 
from  the  door;  the 


Sacrificed  to  Her  Mother's  Social  Ambition  and 
Her  Own  Vanity 
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woman  drives  the  boar  from  the  (able  and  tbo  watchdog 
from  the  house,  and  she  develops  a  line  taste  for  lapdogs 
and  spaniels,  which  are  sweeter-smelling  and  better 
groomed  than  (he  rough  dog  which  drove  off  the  wolf. 

Having  conquered  America,  the  snob  turns  his  eyes  on 
Kuropo,  and,  while  any  royal  and  noble  recognition  is 
palatable,  that  of  London  is  sweetest  in  the  mouth,  for 
there  snobbery  is  a  sacred  inst  itut  ion,  ascending  in  regular 
steps  from  the  servants'  ball  to  the  throne.  Tilings  are 
done  better  in  England.  Our  aristocracy  is  merely  a 
temporary  and  transitory  mob  of  newly  rich,  coming  and 
going  all  the  time  —  nothing  fixed,  nothing  stable.  Anglo- 
Saxony,  which  supplies  us  with  grooms,  butlers,  husbands 
and  humbugs,  reverences  law  and  order,  loves  and  obeys 
its  betters  who  kick  and  patronize  it,  and  has  learned  that 
stable  government,  caste  and  snobbery  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Briton  knows  his  place;  his  children  are  trained 
and  taught  to  bow  to  rank  and  station,  and  he  has  a  pride 
in  his  kings  and  lords  and  masters  pathetically  touching. 
They  furnish  him  with  sartorial  models  and  moral  stand- 
ards; the  touch  of  the  king 
removes  his  social  handicaps; 
the  smile  of  the  lord  gives  him 
honor  among  his  fellows;  and 
life  is  better,  brighter  and  more 
worth  while  that  he  stands  on 
the  same  English  soil  and  in- 
hales the  same  English  fog  as 
do  those  exalted  and  noble 
beings,  his  masters.  There  is 
something  stable  and  institu- 
tional about  English  snobbery 
that  awes  the  American  snob ; 
it  is  a  peaceful  haven  after  the 
clamor,  hustle,  glare  and  worry 
of  America's  social  scramble. 

The  Boot  Royal 

THE  lower  snobs  bow  to  the 
upper  snobs  in  each  suc- 
cessive stratum  without  ques- 
tion, and  the  mockery  and 
laughter  of  irreverent  and 
scoffing  America  are  absent. 
London,  with  its  court,  its 
nobility,  its  grand  cult  of  all- 
pervasive  snobbery  and  its 
hospitality  to  anything  and 
everything  bizarre,  queer, 
novel  or  freakish,  from  the 
American  millionaire  to  the 
Zambesi  chieftain,  is  the  Mecca 
of  the  American  snob.  There 
he  may  be  at  peace;  there  he 
may  receive  service  and  ser- 
vility as  long  as  his  money 
lasts;  and  there  his  vogue  en- 
dures as  long  as  his  money,  or 
until,  with  the  adaptiveness  of 
America,  he  becomes  a  snob 
to  the  British  manner  born, 
losing  his  novelty  and  blurring 
his  distinctiveness. 

I  have  a  friend  who  visited 
London  years  ago,  who  still 
tells  with  relish  of  a  call  he 
made  upon  a  merchant— a  sim- 
ple, sincere,  ponderous  British 
snob— and  of  a  dinner  he  ate  in 
the  gloom  and  stodgy  splendor 
of  his  house.  After  the  coffee 

and  in  the  smoking-room  the  Briton  unbent  and  spoke 
of  his  father,  a  tailor,  and  told  with  pride  of  the  intimacy 
and  friendship  which  existed  between  him  and  a  certain 
royal  duke.  "His  Royal  Highness,"  uiid  the  merchant 
with  emotion,  "was  a  king's  son,  but  a  Briton;  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  but  an  Englishman;  a  bit  wild,  perhaps; 
democratic  in  his  royal  fashion;  and  a  joker— yes,  a  joker. 
My  father  made  his  breeches  for  years,  and  loved  the 
prince  like  a  brother;  and  his  Highness  always  treated 
him  with  rare  condescension.  He  seldom  paid  his  bills- 
gentlemen  in  those  days  seldom  did;  but  his  patronage 
brought  patrons  in  plenty  of  lesser  quality  who  paid  well, 
and  my  father  became  rich.  The  prince  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  and  made  the  money  fly,  and  my  father 
was  often  at  the  palace  measuring  and  dunning;  and 
though  the  prince  laughed  and  joked,  my  father  knew  his 
place,  as  all  Englishmen  do.  Those  were  the  good  old  days 
before  England  was  overrun  with  foreigners  and  repub- 
licans; yes,  grand  old  days. 

"One  day  my  father  presented  a  stiff  bill  to  His  High- 
ness, and  the  prince,  out  of  temper,  damned  him  like  a 
gentleman  and  kicked  him  downstairs.  As  I  said,  the 
prince  was  a  rare  wag,  and  when  he  recovered  his  good 
humor  later  in  the  day  he  had  his  royal  boot  packed  in  a 
box  and  dispatched  to  my  dad  by  a  servingman,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  which  read:  '  Princes  and  tailors  may  bo 


intimate  when  Englishmen.  A  prince  sends  the  medium 
of  intimacy  to  the  tailor.' 

"A  stiff  check  went  with  the  note,  and  my  father  was 
much  touched  and  overcome  by  these  evidences  of  his 
prince's  favor  and  condescension.  Do  you  wonder  we 
love  our  kings  and  peers?" 

This  is  the  type  our  American  snob  seeks  to  approximate; 
he  goes  to  London  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn  the  perfect 
art  of  self-abasement,  to  acquire  and  bring  home  a  brand 
of  snobbery  which  makes  the  native  snob  green  with 
envy.  Your  American  snob  would  rather  be  a  doormat  in 
the  house  of  a  lord  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  democracy; 
and  to  be  on  the  visiting  list  of  some  lord— any  lord,  from 
the  one  whose  title  was  purchased  from  James  the  Canny 
to  the  brewer  or  stockbroker  recently  ennobled  as  pay- 
ment for  his  contributions  to  campaign  funds  — is  the  open 
sesame  to  the  halls  of  American  snobbery.  These  are 
really  international  snobs,  though  they  began  their  social 
campaigns  at  home,  and  they  are  not  as  interesting  as 
our  native  and  national  snob  unspoiled  by  foreign  contact. 


Virginia  has  contributed  generously  to  the  genealogical 
myths  and  fictions  of  America,  for  it  is  a  commonplace 
that  Virginia  was  settled  exclusively  by  noblemen  and 
cavaliers.  There  are,  of  course,  bilious  and  skeptical  folk 
who  will  ask  you  of  what  earthly  value  the  idle,  ruffled) 
swaggering  loafers  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobite  days  were 
in  cleaning  up  the  wilderness.  Those  that  came  to  James- 
town with  Raleigh  wore  out  the  charity  of  even  the  gen- 
erous savages;  they  wouldn't  and  couldn't  work,  and  died 
off.  The  farmers,  woodmen  and  other  common  persons  who 
did  open  the  wilderness.'the  redemptionersand  black  slaves 
who  toiled  and  sweated,  must  have  left  some  descendants ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  legion  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  started  from  British  bridewells  and  jails  for 
the  Virginias  were  adorned  with  more  balls  and  chains 
than  stars  and  garters.  Distance  may  lend  enchantment 
to  a  few,  but  social  eminence  based  on  the  passengers  of 
early  colonial  ships  is  apt  to  be  a  bit  dubious. 

Snobbery  finds  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  struggle  for 
social  eminence  in  the  hyphen,  and  thus  for  social  purposes 
the  minus  sign  became  an  im- 
pressive plus.  For  example, 
Mr.  John  Henry  Jones,  the 
grocer's  son,  weds  Miss  Edith 
Robinson,  the  butcher's 
daughter;  and  as  the  grocery 
and  butchery  faded  with  the 
fathers,  and  the  product  of 
their  toil  descended  to  the 
children,  they  seek  to  escape 
the  vulgarity  of  trade,  since 
John  Henry  practices  law  and 
Edith  was  graduated  from  the 
Pumpkinville  Seminary.  In  a 
new  town  they  become  im- 
pressive social  figures  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Jones- 
Robinson. 

The  Spanish  hidalgo,  who 
retains  all  the  names  of  a 
dozen  generations  and  is  Don 
Sebastiano  Chilli  y  Came  y 
Frijoles  y  Tamales  y  Muchas 
Otras  Cosas,  is  not  a  whit 
more  awe-inspiring  than  the 
Jones-Robinsons.  The  hyphen 
is  beginning  to  be  worked 
with  much  success. 
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"Prince  George;  Poor,  De-ar  Prince  George" 

The  genealogical  is  the  commonest  and  most  amusing 
of  the  genus  snob.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  millionaire;  he 
is  found  in  villages,  towns  and  cities  of  the  second  rank, 
and  he  is  invariably  a  member  of  some  of  the  many 
genealogical  and  historical  bodies  now  so  numerous  in  the 
Republic.  In  recent  years  a  serio-comic  society— the 
Descendants  of  Kings— has  come  to  crown  the  cult  of 
snobbery,  and  one  is  led  to  believe  that  every  descendant 
of  every  monarch  from  Pepin  to  George  the  Fat  has  taken 
up  his  residence  in  America,  and  that  thegorgeous  creatures 
decorating  European  thrones  are  the  veriest  of  impostors. 

This  order  of  kings  had  become  a  social  necessity;  the 
Mayflower  and  other  sources  of  dubious  social  eminence 
had  been  overworked  and,  by  their  numbers,  had  ceased 
to  be  exclusive.  One  can  fancy  the  surprise  and  emotion 
of  the  poor,  half-starved,  illiterate  passengers  of  the 
Mayflower  if  they  appeared  on  earth  today  and  learned 
what  remarkable  people  they  had  grown  to  be  in  the 
passage  of  years.  Were  they  anything  but  British  they 
would  recross  the  Styx  in  a  gale  of  laughter  and  rouse 
Homeric  mirth  among  the  shades  of  the  dead  past.  The 
constant  wonder  to  me  is  why  the  snob  in  search  of  an 
ancestor  has  neglected  the  captain,  cook  and  crew  of  the 
Mayflower,  sturdier  folk  than  the  depressed  and  seasick 
wretches  they  carried  from  Holland  and  England  to  dump 
on  the  Massachusetts  sands. 


Ribbons  for  Lives 

T  IS  an  honorable  human 
ambition  to  seek  distinction 
by  deeds  well  done;  it  is  the 
commonest  weakness  of 
American  snobs  to  attempt  to 
seize  honor  through  distinc- 
tions that  mean  nothing.  Men 
everywhere  love  titles;  in  the 
older  civilization  the  distribu- 
tion of  titles  and  honors  is  a 
Government  function;  Europe 
knows  the  childish  vanity  of 
the  average  man  and  utilizes 
the  title  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing profits  and  paying  debts. 
Men  will  risk  their  lives  for  a 
ribbon  and  a  cross  worth  five 
dollars;  titles  are  conferred 
on  men  for  services  done  which 
cost  the  Government  nothing 
and  the  recipient  much,  and 
these  tinsel  distinctions  make  him  and  his  forever  loyal 
and  grateful  bulwarks  of  dynasties. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  with  foolish  austerity,  con- 
demned titles  and  ran  counter  to  human  nature;  but  the 
common  snob  of  America  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  any  fool- 
ish republican  theories.  He  loves  titles,  and  he  gets  them 
by  hook  or  crook.  Every  year  state  governors  add  at 
least  a  thousand  generals  and  colonels  to  our  stock  of 
titles;  and  once  a  general  or  colonel,  always  one.  Secret 
societies  have  titles  too  numerous  to  mention  to  confer  on 
their  members,  titles  worn  with  a  solemnity  that  an  arch- 
bishop or  a  field  marshal  might  envy.  It  is  a  peculiar 
or  eccentric  society  which  has  not  a  military  degree,  each 
member  of  which  has  a  title,  a  sword,  a  uniform  and 
feathered  hat;  and  the  small  snob,  be  he  motorman  or 
bartender,  lawyer  or  merchant,  who  will  not  unbend  and 
warm  to  you  when  you  hail  him  as  captain  or  colonel  is 
the  exception. 

The  existence  all  overthecountry  of  sham  soldiers,  bogus 
brigadiers,  and  all  manner  of  comic  dignitaries  only  shows 
how  widespread  is  snobbery;  and  they  also  remind  us  that 
the  noisy,  ill-mannered  ruck  of  parvenus  who  fill  the  press 
with  their  bad  manners  and  worse?  morals,  who  are.scoffed 
at  at  home  and  laughed  at  abroad,  can  be  duplicated  a 
thousand  times  from  the  raw  material  awaiting  its  time  and 
opportunity.       (Continued  on  Page  80 j 
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-IOW  TOE  FACTORY  CAN  SAVE  ITS  HUMAN  MACHINERY 


THE  factory  inspector  is  a  relatively 
new  force  making  for  righteousness 
in  these  regenerating  days  of  social 
reform.  His  is  no  easy  position.  He  rep- 
resents society,  which  is  beginning  to  ask 
for  a  better  kind  of  human  being,  object- 
ing to  men  and  women  with  anaemic  bodies 
and  dead  souls,  and  still  more  objecting  to 
having  the  power  of  children  used  up  in 
shops  and  factories  at  a  time  when  it  ought 
to  be  going  into  brain  and  muscle.  The 
factory  inspector  has  to  fight  for  the  good 
of  the  child,  often  against  its  own  parents, 
and  only  too  frequently  against  the  manu- 
facturers. After  a  year,  inspectors  are 
likely  to  begin  to  lose  weight  under  the 
human  problems  that  confront  them.  The 
assistant  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  for 
example,  has  reduced  from  two  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  This  is  the  sort  of  problem  that 
confronts  him:  ' 

Into  his  office  enter  a  small,  slim  man 
of  forty  and  a  small,  plump  woman  of  the 
same  age  with  bleached  hair  and  anxious 
brow.  They  are  both  as  commonplace 
and  kindly  and  human  as  two  people  can 
well  be.  Behind  them  walks  a  little,  slender 
girl  with  pointed  face  and  starlike  eyes; 
temperament  is  written  in  every  line  of 
her;  she  is  a  delicate  lily,  sprung  from 
homely  soil. 

"Oh,  here  is  the  gentleman,"  says  the 
mother  with  the  air  of  throwing  her  troubles 
upon  the  inspector.    "It's  this  little  girl, 
sir,  and  it  isn't  as  if  we  weren't  kind  to  her.  She  likes  the 
stage  and  is  perfectly  happy  doing  the  act,  and  we'd 
rather  starve  ourselves  than  illtreat  her.    But  is  it  right 
that  such  talent  should  have  only  small  dumps  to  play  in  ? " 

"When  I  was  two  years  younger  than  her,"  says  the 
father,  "  I  was  a  headliner,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago 
fire  I  played  for  charity  eight  times  to  help  the  sufferers;  and 
now  I  think  it  only  right  that  Chicago  should  help  me." 

A  Typical  Case  for  the  Inspector 

"AND  it  is  my  one  wish,"  adds  the  mother,  "that  my 
■t\.  daughter  shall  become  as  great  an  artist  as  her  father." 

"My  mother  only  lets  me  associate  with  the  highest 
class  of  people,"  puts  in  the  child,  in  a  voice  like  a  bird's, 
"and  she  teaches  me  to  be  very  domesticated." 

The  inspector's  heart  sinks  as  he  realizes  how  nice  and 
human  the  three  are;  he  knows  only  too  well  what  he 
is  going  to  hear,  and  he  does  not  give  a  thought  to  the 
ounces  he  is  going  to  lose  over  the  little  tragedy. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  says  sympathetically. 

It  appears  that  the  three  have  been  playing  a  one-act 
piece  in  Texas,  where  they  have  barely  made  expenses. 
Then  they  have  re- 
ceived a  chance 
from  a  Chicago 
manager  to  give 
their  act  for  one 
week  with  no  pay, 
but  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  en- 
gaged for  country 
circuits.  They 
have  paid  their 
fares  from  Texas, 
only  to  find  that  a 
big  policeman  for- 
bids them  to  act 
because  their  child 
is  under  legal  age. 

"It  is  a  very 
moral  act,"  says 
the  mother ;  "a 
lesson  to  little  chil- 
dren to  be  honest." 

'  How  old  is  the 
child?"  asks  the 
inspector. 

"  Next  June, 
please  God,  she'll 
be  fourteen,"  re- 
plies the  mother. 

"  The  law  is  that 
no  child  under 
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fourteen  can  play  in  the  theaters  at  all,  and  no  child 
under  sixteen  can  play  after  seven  o'clock." 

"  We  aren't,  so  to  say,  playing  the  act,"  offers  the  father; 
"  we  are  just  showing  it  to  different  managers  for  nothing. 
Of  course  there's  an  audience,  but  " 

"  You  wouldn't  take  the  bread  and  butter  from  our 
mouths,"  says  the  mother,  and  she  fumbles  at  her  veil  to 
hide  her  tears.  The  child  comes  over  and  arranges  the 
veil  for  her  with  a  little  surreptitious  caress  that  is  not  art 
at  all,  but  pure  nature. 

The  three  little  people,  having  pleaded  in  vain,  prepare 
to  leave. 

"  I'll  never  play  for  charity  again,  I  swear,"  says  the 
father,  standing  in  the  doorway. 

The  mother  reenters  to  say  brokenly: 

"  You  know,  sir,  people  say  more  than  they  mean  when 
they  feel  hurt." 

Pathetic  little  people;  something  should  be  done  for 
them.  But  for  the  sake  of  other  little  Western  children 
the  law  should  not  be  broken.  If  necessary  the  three  must 
be  sacrificed.  Doubtless  the  child  is  far  better  cared  for 
than  she  would  be  if  she  were  fourteen  and  working  in  a 
factory  while  her  mother  scrubbed  for  a  living,  the  two 
of  them  together  making  half  what  the  little  girl  could 
make  alone  on  the  stage.  But  no  exception  should  be 
made,  for  fear  that  managers  will  take  advantage  of  the 
loophole  in  the  law  in  order  to  gratify  the  pleasure  people 
take  in  seeing  children  on  the  stage. 

The  Wise  Labor  Laws  of  Europe 

THUS  the  factory  inspector,  representing  the  thinking 
part  of  society,  must,  at  considerable  expense  of  spirit, 
see  that  greed  and  short-sightedness  do  not  sap  the 
strength  of  the  wage-earners— children,  women  and  men. 
His  function  is  really  not  so  much  to  inspect  as  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  classes  are  not 
new,  but  the  organized  enforcement  of  them  is  compara- 
tively recent,  especially  in  the  United  States.  England 
had  such  laws  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  some 
time  she  has  been  rigidly  enforcing  them,  especially  since 
the  Boer  War.  In  that  war  her  common  soldiers  went 
down  like  wet  paper,  not  so  much  under  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  as  under  the  mere  accidents  of  climate  and  diet. 
The  men  had  no  endurance  and,  as  a  consequence,  Eng- 
land has  been,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  clearing  away  her 
slums  and  thoroughly  inspecting  her  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  in  every  way  attempting  to  put  more  stamina 
into  the  masses. 

The  factory  codes  of  other  European  countries,  like 
their  industries,  are  more  recent  in  origin  than  those  of 
England,  but  are  just  as  minute  and  effective  in  safe- 
guarding labor.    Germany,  more  compact  in  her  system 


than  the  other  continental  nations,  has  an 
elaborate  system  of  protection.  The  Trade 
Accident  Associations,  often  acting  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  inspectors,  do 
much  of  the  detailed  work  of  enforcing  the 
use  of  safeguards. 

The  method  authorized  by  Imperial 
Insurance  is  to  fine  both  employer  and 
employee  for  negligence.  The  neglectful 
employer  must  pay  a  double  contribution 
to  the  Trade  Association.  The  employee 
must  pay  a  suitable  sum  to  the  sick  insur- 
ance fund.  Moreover,  the  German  in- 
dustrial code  insists  on  the  employer's 
responsibility  to  protect  the  young  workers 
from  risks  of  all  kinds. 

The  other  countries  are  not  far  behind 
Germany,  each  having  its  own  peculiar 
methods.  In  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland 
and  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  no 
woman  may  work  at  night.  The  French 
law  demands  careful  regulation  of  weights 
which  are  pushed,  carried  or  'lifted  by 
persons  under  eighteen,  and  girls  under 
sixteen  must  not  be  employed  at  machines 
driven  by  treadles.  Children  are  entirely 
prohibited  in  a  large  number  of  processes 
scheduled  as  unhealthy.  The  inspectorate 
of  Austria  is  very  closely  knit.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  great 
power  is  given  to  the  health  authorities. 
At  the  head  of  the  Denmark  system  are  a 
chief  inspector  and  two  expert  secretaries, 
one  trained  in  economic  and  one  in  tech- 
nical questions. 
Only  America  lags  behind,  to  our  great  economic  loss. 
We  should  not  need  a  Boer  War  to  teach  us  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  sap  the  vitality  of  our  people.  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago  factory-inspection  acts  were  passed,  largely 
through  some  New  York  institutions  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  women  and  children,  such  as  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  the  State  Medical  Society.  Ever  since,  such 
laws  have  been  nourished  and  insisted  upon  by  trade 
unions  and  humanitarians,  and  by  women  philanthropists. 
When  women  are  bent  on  reform  they  have  such  a  direct 
way  of  going  at  things  that  they  are  hard  to  resist. 

The  War  on  the  Glass  Works 

FOR  example,  in  certain  states  some  women  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  would  not  have  children  in  glass 
factories.  More  children  were  employed  in  glass  works 
than  in  any  other  of  the  fifteen  divisions  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  except  textiles.  It  has  been  stated  that 
each  man  employed  as  a  glass  blower  is  required  to  furnish 
a  boy  as  a  helper,  and  that  there  exists  a  combination  of 
the  padrone  system  and  veritable  child  slavery.  Many 
boys  have  been  placed  in  the  families  of  glass  blowers  by 
orphan  asylums  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  But 
this  is  by  the  way. 

The  women  of  two  or  three  states  protested  against 
children  being  handed  over  to  the  almost  certain  doom 
of  consumption.  First  of  all,  the  glass  manufacturers 
ignored  the  women.  Then,  afraid  of  their  lobbying,  they 
tried  soft  words. 

"You  have  such  kind  hearts,"  they  said;  "we  are  glad 
that  you  are  alive,  but  you  are  impractical.  We  cannot 
make  glass  without  using  children." 

This  impressed  not  only  the  manufacturers  who  made 
the  remark,  but  other  business  men,  who  all  assumed  that 
glass  was  a  necessity.  As  the  women  showed  no  signs  of 
weakening,  the  manufacturers  threatened : 

"  You  must  stop;  otherwise  our  industry  shall  leave  the 
state." 

This  seemed  a  convincing  threat  to  the  business  men, 
but  not  to  the  women. 

"Then  leave  the  state,"  they  said;  "we'd  rather  do 
without  glass  than  without  children." 

It  is  this  irritating  single-mindedness  that  is  helping  the 
women  philanthropists  of  the  United  States  to  improve 
the  race.  They  would  like  to  go  much  further  and  take 
out  of  Indiana  the  little  ones  working  in  wood;  out  of 
Illinois  those  in  paper-box  and  soap  factories  and  candy 
and  tailoring  shops;  out  of  Michigan  those  in  the  knitting 
mills  and  cigar  shops;  out  of  Kansas  those  in  the  packing- 
houses; out  of  Ohio  those  in  tobacco  shops  and  stamping 
mills;  out  of  Rhode  Island  those  in  textile  works;  out 
of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  those  in  glass  houses, 
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and  out  of  Wisconsin  those  in  breweries.  They  would  like 
lo  remove  I  tie  children  from  t  he  lish  factories  of  t  he  Pacific 
i 'oast  They  would  like  to  do  away  with  the  disastrous 
laws  in  certain  states  which  permit  dependent  parents 
to  send  their  little  ones  to  work  earlier  than  the  standard 
Rge,  Probably,  in  their  secret  hearts,  they  would  like 
to  keep  children  in  school  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen. For  it  is  a  fact  that,  though  the  illiteracy  of  our 
native  white  people  is  decreasing,  that  of  the  foreign-born 
whites  is  increasing.  Schooling  and  ages  aside,  the 
women  know  that  you  cannot  put  tired  eyes,  pale  faces 
and  languid  little  limbs  into  statistics.  And  finally, 
women  and  reformers  and  sociologists  alike  have  come  to 
recognize  that  if  the  child's  physical  energy  is  overtaxed, 
his  moral  energy  is  sapped  and  he  yields  the  more  readily 
to  temptation  to  commit  crimes. 

The  helpful  laws  to  protect  not  only  the  children  but 
also  men  and  women  workers  have,  as  a  rule,  been  won 
from  indifferent  legislatures  as  a  concession  to  the  labor 
vote.  The  reason  why  so  many  kindly  people  have  been 
lukewarm  on  the  subject,  why  public  opinion  has  been 
slow  to  educate,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  representatives 
of  capital  in  our  assemblies  are  not,  as  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, opposed  by  landed  classes  with  an  inherited  resent- 
ment against  the  rich  manufacturers  and  with  an  inherited 
sense  of  responsibility  to  their  inferiors.  Moreover,  each 
state  regulates  its  own  labor  and  industry.  In  one  state 
an  industry  may  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and 
children  and  provide  expensive  safeguards  for  machinery, 
and  may  be  competing  with  an  industry  in  a  neighboring 
state  which  does  nothing  for  its  employees  except  pay 
their  wages.  The  Ohio  manufacturers  of  glass  are  not 
allowed  to  employ  children,  but  they  must  compete  with 
men  in  some  other  states  who  do  use  little  boys.  One 
cotton  manufacturer  whose  factory  is  regulated  by  humane 
laws  must  compete  with  others  who  pay  low  wages 
and  use  cheap  women,  and  children  as  young  as  eight  or 
ten.  All  Southern  states  and  the  newer  Northern  states 
are  lax  about  factory  laws,  partly  from  indifference  and 
partly  because  they  have  not  really  been  educated  in  the 
complexities  of  modern  industrialism. 

How  the  Inspectors  Work 

OUR  negligence  is  further  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  lowest  class  will  not  permanently 
stay  lowest.  It  is  in  accord  with  our  democratic  princi- 
ples that  they  should  rise.  They  advance  into  a  higher 
industrial  stratum,  carrying  with  them,  perhaps,  seeds  of 
national  dissolution  in  enfeebled  constitutions  and  leaving 
behind  them  ranks  of  dull  immigrants  who  do  not  know 
enough  to  work  for  measures  of  safety  for  themselves. 
Most  potent  of  all,  perhaps,  is  our  democratic  notion  that 
the  private  affairs  of  the  individual  must  not  be  interfered 
with;  that  if  an  ignorant  girl  chooses  to  work  two  hours 
overtime  in  a  laundry  for  nothing  except "  supper  money," 
on  pain  of  losing  her  position,  it  is  her  free-born  right. 
For  all  these  reasons  and  from  a  curious  short-sightedness, 
or  an  "  after  us  the  deluge  "  philosophy,  the  average  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  has,  as  a  rule,  fought  against  the  en- 
forcement of  factory  legislation ,  and  especially  has  he  balked 
at  the  child-labor  laws  and  the  ten-hour  laws  for  women. 

But  the  firmness  of  the  factory  inspectors  is  having  its 
effect;  the  unwilling 
ones— unless  they  are 
very  powerful  politic- 
ally— are  beginning  to 
keep  the  law;  and  be- 
sides, the  example  is 
potent  of  liberal  manu- 
facturers who,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  good 
business  policy,  supply 
to  their  people  pro- 
tected machinery,  eat- 
ing-places, rest-rooms, 
a  welfare  worker,  dwell- 
ings for  employees  and 
insurance  systems. 

The  factory  inspector 
begins  his  daily  rounds 
at  nine  o'clock,  hoping, 
if  he  lives  in  a  city,  to 
get  through  three  in- 
spections, because  his 
state  wouldliketo  cover 
seventy-five  thousand  « 
or  a  hundred  thousand 
inspections  during  the 
year.  He  must  be  well 
armed  with  credentials, 
which  include  papers,  a 
card  and  a  star.  It  is 
surprising  the  effect  a 
tin  star  has  on  the 
human  mind. 

Some  of  the  women 
inspectors  who  live  in 


settlements  lend  their  tin  stars  to  the  other  residents 
when  they  rush  out  to  quell  an  Italian  who  is  beating  his 
wife,  or  a  small  boy  who  is  torturing  a  cat,  with  instanta- 
neous results. 

If  the  inspector  is  visiting  a  doubtful  factory  he  is  sure 
to  have  his  star  pinned  prominently  upon  his  coat.  He 
may  he  received  politely  or  grullly,  hut,  what,  he  is  waiting 
for  is  the  remark: 

"Just,  stay  here  a  tew  moments;  I'll  have  some  one 
show  you  through." 

That  means  that  a  messenger  is  scurrying  through  the 
factory  to  hide  away  the  children  under  fourteen  and  to 
close  hatchways  and  clear  obstructed  passageways.  In 
such  a  case  the  inspector  does  not  wait  to  be  shown  through, 
but  pushes  upon  his  way  unescorted,  leaving  the  manager 
to  rely  on  the  astuteness  of  the  children  themselves  or 
the  adroitness  of  the  foreman. 

The  Unhealthful  Occupations 

USUALLY  the  manager  contrives  to  maintain  under 
all  discoveries  a  fair  degree  of  politeness,  but  there 
is  one  time  when  his  manners  fail  him,  and  that  is  dur- 
ing a  rush  season  when  he  is  working  his  people  over- 
time at  night,  and,  counting  on  the  inspector's  hours 
of  nine  to  five,  does  not  expect  interruption.  But  in- 
spectors themselves  can  work  overtime  in  a  good  cause, 
and  around  Christmas  certain  paper-box  manufacturers 
are  very  fair  game. 

One  gray-haired,  handsome  gentleman  swore  violently 
at  a  woman  inspector  who  came  late  in  the  evening  to 
his  factory  and  questioned  a  tiny  girl  as  to  her  age.  The 
inspector  was  a  beautiful  creature  with  the  air  of  ex- 
pecting deference  from  men,  but  with  nerves  seasoned 
to  certain  kinds  of  brutality,  and  she  persisted  in  her 
duty.  The  manager  switched  off  the  lights  and  she 
had  to  stumble  in  the  dark  till  she  could  feel  her  way  to 
the  upstairs  rooms  where  women  were  violating  the 
ten-hour  law. 

The  next  day  he  sent  word  to  the  chief  inspector  that 
he  did  not  mind  inspection,  welcomed  it,  in  fact,  but  he 
wanted  the  person  who  was  inspecting  to  be  a  lady  and  not 
a  rude,  interfering  female.  This  sort  of  thing,  however,  is 
all  in  the  day's  work  and  is  atoned  for  by  the  courteous 
treatment  of  employers  willing,  though  perhaps  not 
anxious,  to  keep  the  law. 

This  same  day's  work  may  be  full  of  variety.  The 
inspector  must  visit  stores,  offices,  laundries,  mercantile 
establishments,  theaters,  concert  halls,  factories  and 
workshops.  Once  inside,  his  nimble  eyes  go  everywhere. 
He  can  almost  tell  by  looking  at  the  people  what  their 
occupation  is,  for  some  work  soon  writes  disease  in  the 
faces  of  the  toilers.  In  glass,  china  and  earthenware  works, 
rubber  and  textile  works,  horn,  celluloid  and  pearl  button 
shops,  and  dry-grinders'  and  stone-cutters'  shops,  if  the 
law  allows  it,  he  is  quick  to  demand  that  exhaust  fans  and 
blowers  in  good  working  order  be  provided  to  remove,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  dust  and  particles  of  clay  and  flint 
which  get  into  the  lungs  of  the  workers.  The  ratio  of 
tuberculosis  deaths  to  total  deaths  among  textile  workers 
is  thirty-three  per  cent,  and  five  out  of  every  thousand 
grinders  and  stone-cutters  die  of  consumption,  probably 
after  infecting  their  families.   Without  the  blowers  a  man 


They  Would  Grind  Their 
Own  People  to  a  Pulp 


"If  They  Don't  Want  lo  Stand  They  Don't  Have  to  Come  Here  and  Work 


is  liable  to  die  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-five. 

The  inspectors  find  less 
difficulty  now  than  for- 
merly in  enforcing  sanita- 
tion, although  it  is  still  not 
always  easy  to  oblige  pro- 
prietors to  furnish  ample 
and  separate  toilet  facili- 
ties for  each  sex,  and  to 
provide  a  separate  eating- 
room  in  factories  where 
white  lead,  arsenic  or  other 
poisonous  substances  or 
gases  are  present  under 
harmful  conditions.  Per- 
haps the  most  unsanitary 
shops  used  to  be  some  ba- 
keries and  ice-cream  and 
confectionery  and  butter- 
ine  shops.  These  were 
usually  in  cellars. 

"Look  here,"  not  long 
since  said  an  inspector  to 
an  Italian  ice-cream  maker 
in  New  York,  who  was 
working  in  a  dirty  cellar 
without  drainage  and 
lavishly  tenanted  with 
cats,  "  we  can't  stand  this. 
I  give  you  sixty  days  to  get 
the  place  properly  drained,  ventilated  and  whitewashed, 
and  the  cats  killed.   If  it's  not  all  done  by  then  you'll  be 
arrested." 

"  My  cream  ver'  nice  and  pretty;  pink  and  white  and 
clean,"  protested  the  Italian. 
"  It  can't  be  clean." 

"  I  maka  with  my  hands.  The  baker  next  door  he 
maka  bread  with  his  feet." 

"That's  all  right;  nothing  against  the  law  in  making 
bread  with  your  feet;  it  may  be  sanitary.  This  place 
isn't." 

"The  ladies  that  eat  my  ice  cream  they  don'ta  care 
where  I  make  it  when  it  is  pink  and  ver'  pretty.  I  give 
you  five  dollars  and  you  nota  come  here  again." 

Perhaps  the  bribe  was  no  worse  than  the  indirection  of  a 
campaign  contribution  made  by  a  big  industry  which  may 
be  correspondingly  slow  in  carrying  out  the  factory  laws, 
but  it  is  doubtless  good  for  a  little  sinner  not  to  escape. 

Conditions  in  the  Sweatshops 

CLOTHING  industries  always  wear  on  the  nerves  of  the 
inspector.  This  industry  has  grown  enormously,  and 
has  only  recently  been  put  on  a  sanitary  basis.  A  few 
years  ago  a  good  deal  of  the  clothing  of  New  York  was  made 
in  sweatshops  with  the  slimmest  of  precautions  for  the 
wearers.  Today  no  apartment  for  eating  and  sleeping 
purposes  may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  garments 
or  feathers  or  artificial  flowers  or  cigars  except  by  the 
members  of  the  family  living  therein.  If  a  garment  is  in 
any  way  infected  the  inspector  or  the  board  of  health  has 

the  right  to  condemn 
and  destroy  it. 

What  distresses  the 
inspector  is  the  system 
under  which  such  work 
is  carried  on ,  due  to  rush 
and  slack  seasons.  In 
rush  seasons  men, 
women  and  children  — 
again  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  inspector's 
hours  are  from  nine  to 
five— are  worked  over- 
time under  frightful 
pressure.  If  they  di- 
minish speed  at  all  a 
foreman  with  a  high- 
geared  look  of  driving 
intensityclaps  his  hands 
and  shouts: 

"Come on;  come  on; 
we've  got  to  get  this 
out." 

In  slack  seasons  the 
workers  sit  idle,  perhaps 
nearly  all  day,  afraid  to 
go  home  for  fear  of 
missing  the  chance  to 
sew  fourteen  rows  of 
stitching  on  the  lapels 
of  a  coat. 

What  the  inspectors 
are  keenest  about  is  to 
see  that  no  woman 
works  more  than  ten 
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hours  a  day— though  some  states  have  not  yet  adopted  this 
law;  that  no  child  under  sixteen  works  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  that  no  child  under  fourteen  works  at 
all.  As  he  passes  through  factory  and  workroom  he  keeps 
a  sharp  lookout  for  little  ones  who  seem  under  age.  For 
it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  number  of  gainfully- 
employed  children  has  grown  faster  than  has  the  total 
population  of  those  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  inspector  may  not  ask  an  adult  any  question  about 
his  wages,  but  he  may  so  question  a  child  and,  indeed, 
may  say  anything  to  it  that  will  bring  out  facts  about  its 
age,  the  amount  of  schooling  it  has  had,  and  the  number 
of  hours  it  works.  The  child  must  show  its  age  and  school 
certificate  and  its  employment  ticket  issued  by  the  school 
authorities. 

Perhaps  the  inspector  sees  a  little  skirt  whisking  around 
a  doorway,  and  he  pursues  and  detains  a  little  girl. 
"  How  old  are  you? "  he  asks. 

"Eight  hours,  eight  hours,"  says  the  child  excitedly, 
for  just  now  there  is  more  agitation  about  overtime  work 
than  there  is  about  child-labor  laws,  and  in  the  states 
where  a  child  may  be  employed  for  eight  hours  between 
seven  and  seven  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  violations. 

"Come,  come;  don't  be  afraid,"  says  the  inspector. 
"  I  asked  you  your  age." 

"  Fourteen,"  says  the  child,  who  is  at  most  thirteen. 

"  What  time  did  you  begin  work  this  morning?" 

"  Seven,  sir." 

"  When  will  you  stop  ? " 

"  Pretty  soon,  sir." 

"At  seven?" 

"Yes,  sir."  Then  the  child  realizes  her  mistake  and 
quickly  adds:  "But  I  had  two  hours  off  for  lunch." 


"  H'm,"  says  the  inspector;  "when  was  your  birthday?  " 
"  Last  October;  fourteen  last  October." 
"  How  old  is  your  next  oldest  brother  or  sister? " 
"  My  sister's  fifteen  — I  mean  sixteen." 
"I  guess  you  mean  fifteen.   That's  all  right;  sisters  are 
often  just  one  year  apart  in  age.  She's  fifteen,  isn't  she? " 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  When  was  her  birthday  ? ' ' 
"March,  sir." 

"H'm;  you  were  fourteen  last  October  and  she  was 
fifteen  last  March!  I  think  I'll  have  to  look  at  your  age 
certificate,  little  girl." 

The  age  certificate  is  produced,  and  it  appears  that  the 
dates  have  been  altered.  The  child  weeps  and  pleads 
and  at  last  tells  the  truth  about  her  age.  The  foreman  and 
the  manager  disclaim  all  responsibility. 

" It's  not  our  fault,"  they  say.  "We  supposed  the  age 
certificate  was  all  right.  We  haven't  the  time  to  go  into 
those  things.   Of  course,  we'll  discharge  the  child." 

In  a  day  or  two  a  woman  with  a  dirty  shawl  outlining 
her  worn  face  comes  to  see  the  chief  inspector,  bringing 
the  little  girl.  She  begs  for  reinstatement  and  tells  a 
pitiful  story.  Her  husband  is  sick;  she  is  sick;  her  elder 
son  is  a  drunkard;  the  other  son  can't  get  work,  and  she 
depends  on  the  wages  of  this  child  and  her  elder  sister. 

In  some  states,  notably  in  New  York  and  in  Illinois, 
there  is  a  little  provision  for  such  cases.  The  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Consumers'  League  give  a  scholarship  to  such  a  child, 
aggregating  the  amount  it  would  earn  in  the  factory.  But 
there  are  many  cases  that  cannot  be  so  provided  for 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  One  defect  in  the  factory  inspec- 
tion system  is  that  there  is  a  connecting  element  missing; 


some  factor  like  a  welfare  worker  should  be  provided  to 
look  after  real  cases  of  want.  It  is  discouraging  or  haid- 
ening  to  pass  by  this  kind  of  misery  and  merely  enforce 
the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  under  fourteen  should  not 
be  burdened  with  the  support  of  its  elders.  Frequently 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in  school;  its 
parents  simply  look  on  it  as  a  financial  asset  and  want  its 
earnings.  In  the  old  country  they  went  to  work  at  ten, 
perhaps,  and  they  don't  see  why  their  child  can't  go  to 
work  at  thirteen.  They  resent  an  interference  which  they 
cannot  understand,  and  so  does  the  child,  who  is  proud  of 
its  earning  capacity  and  tired  of  school.  The  employer 
decidedly  wants  the  use  of  the  child.  He  is  pushed  by  his 
competitors,  with  wholesale  prices  tending  to  fall  and  cost 
of  production  rising.  His  wife  wants  a  new  summer  home, 
and  his  son  a  year  abroad.  According  to  his  standards  he 
is  as  hard  pressed  as  the  poor  parents,  who,  with  the  factory 
earnings  of  their  little  girl,  could  afford  real  meat  twice  a 
week.  He,  or  his  foreman  for  him,  can  get  a  child  under  age 
who  will  swear  it  is  fourteen,  for  fifty  cents  a  week  less 
than  a  child  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  costs. 

Doubtless,  if  the  manufacturer  could  see  some  of  the 
concrete  effects  of  his  system  he  would  hesitate.  If 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed  there  could  be 
the  same  relations  as  between  a  farmer  and  his  hands  our 
industrial  evils  would  be  minimized  and  factory  inspect- 
ors would  be  looking  for  other  positions.  But  the  fore- 
man, usually  an  insensitive  person,  stands  between  the 
employer  and  his  results.  For  example,  in  a  certain  cloth- 
ing shop  little  girls,  presumably  fourteen,  stood  at  work 
all  day  long,  pulling  out  bastings;  their  only  chance  to  sit 
( Continued  on  Page  47) 
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Oh,  we'll  push  her  over 
Or  rip  the  cover— 

Too  bad  for  the  fellows  that  fall! 
They  must  take  their  chances 
Of  a  bruise  or  two 

Who  followJhat  jolly  football. 

SO  SANG  the  group  on  the  Kennedy  steps, 
heralding  the  twilight;  and  beyond,  past 
the  Dickinson,  a  chorus  from  the  Wood- 
hull  defiantly  flung  back  the  challenge.  For 
that  week  the  Woodhull  would  clash  with  the 
Kennedy  for  the  championship  of  the  houses. 

The  football  season  was  drawing  to  a  close; 
only  the  final  game  with  Andover  remained,  a 
contest  awaited  with  small  hopes  of  victory. 
For  the  season  had  been  disastrous  for  the 
Varsity;  several  members  of  the  team  had 
been  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  octopus  exami- 
nation and,  what  was  worse,  among  the  mem- 
bers ill-feeling  existed,  due  to  past  feuds. 

Stover,  in  the  long  grueling  days  of  prac- 
tice, had  won  the  respect  of  all.  Just  how 
favorable  an  impression  he  had  made  he  did 
not  himself  suspect.  He  had  instinctive  quick- 
ness and  no  sense  of  fear —that  was  something 
that  had  dropped  from  him  forever.  It  was 
not  that  he  had  to  conquer  the  impulse  to 
flinch,  as  most  boys  do;  it  simply  did  not 
exist  with  him.  The  sight  of  a  phalanx  of  bone 
and  muscle  starting  for  his  end  to  sweep  him 
off  his  feet  roused  only  a  sort  of  combative 
rage,  the  true  joy  of  battle.  He  loved  to  go 
plunging  into  the  unbroken  front  and  feel  the 
shock  of  bodies  as  he  tried  for  the  elusive  legs 
of  Flash  Condit  or  Charley  DeSoto. 

This  utter  recklessness  was  indeed  his  chief 
fault;  he  would  rather  charge  interference 
than  fight  it  off,  waiting  for  others  to  break 
it  up  for  him  and  so  make  sure  of  his  man. 

Gradually,  however,  through  the  strenuous  weeks,  he 
learned  the  deeper  lessons  of  football— how  to  use  his 
courage  and  the  control  of  his  impulses. 

"It's  a  game  of  brains,  youngster,  remember  that,"  Mr. 
Ware  would  repeat  day  after  day,  hauling  him  out  of 
desperate  plunges.  "That  did  no  good;  better  keep  on 
your  feet  and  follow  the  ball.  Above  all,  study  the  game." 

His  first  lesson  came  when,  at  last  being  promoted  to 
end  on  the  scrub,  he  found  himself  lined  up  against  Tough 
McCarty,  the  opposing  tackle.  Stover  thought  he  saw 
the  intention  at  once. 

"  Put  me  against  Tough  McCarty,  eh?"  he  said,  digging 
his  nails  into  the  palms  of  his  hands.  "Want  to  try  out 
my  nerve,  eh  ?  I'll  show  'em ! " 

Now  McCarty  did  not  relish  the  situation  either,  fore- 
-prMng  as  he  did  the  long  weeks  of  strenuous  contact  with 
the  one  boy  in  the  school  who  was  vowed  to  an  abiding 
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"Keep  It  Up,  But 
Don't  Come  Up 
to  Me  With  It" 


vengeance.  The  fact  was  that  Tough  McCarty,  who  was 
universally  liked  for  his  good-nature  and  sociable  inclina- 
tions, had  yielded  to  the  irritation  Stover's  unceasing 
enmity  had  aroused  and  had  come  gradually  into  some- 
thing of  the  same  attitude  of  hostility.  Also,  he  saw  in  the 
captain's  assigning  Stover  to  his  end  a  malicious  attempt 
to  secure  amusement  at  his  expense. 

For  all  which  reasons,  when  the  scrub  first  lined  up 
against  the  Varsity,  the  alarum  of  battle  that  rode  on 
Stover's  pugnacious  front  was  equaled  by  the  intensity  of 
his  enemy's  coldly -calculating  glance. 

"Here's  where  I  squash  that  fly,"  thought  McCarty. 

"Here's  where  I  fasten  to  that  big  stuff,"  thought 
Dink,  "and  sting  him  until  the  last  day  of  the  season! " 

The  first  direct  clash  came  when  the  scrubs  were  given 
the  ball  and  Dink  came  in  to  aid  his  tackle  box  McCarty 
for  the  run  that  was  signaled  around  their  end. 


Tough  made  the  mistake  of  estimating 
Stover  simply  by  his  lack  of  weight,  without 
taking  account  of  the  nervous,  dynamic  energy 
which  was  his  strength.  Consequently,  at  the 
snap  of  the  ball,  he  was  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  wild  spring  that  Stover  made  directly  at 
his  throat  and,  thrown  off  his  balance  mo- 
mentarily by  the  frenzy  of  the  impact,  tripped 
and  went  down  under  the  triumphant  Dink, 
who,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  play  had 
gone  by,  remained  proudly  fixed  on  the  chest 
of  the  prostrate  tackle. 

"  Get  off,"  said  the  muffled  voice. 
Stover,  whose  animal  instincts  were  all  those 
of  the  bulldog,  insisted  on  pressing  down  more 
firmly. 

"Get  off  of  me,  you  little  blockhead,"  said 
McCarty,  growing  furious  as  he  heard  the 
jeers  of  his  teammates  at  his  humiliating 
reversal. 

"Hurry  up  there,  you  Stover!"  cried  the 
voice  of  the  captain,  unheeded,  for  Dink  was 
too  blindly  happy  with  the  thrill  of  perfect 
supremacy  over  the  hated  McCarty  to  realize 
the  situation. 
"Stover! ! !" 

At  the  shouted  command  Dink  looked  up 
and  at  last  perceived  the  play  was  over. 
Reluctantly  he  started  to  rise,  when  a  sudden 
upheaval  of  the  infuriated  McCarty  caught 
him  unawares  and  Tough's  vigorous  arm 
flung  him  head  over  heels. 

Down  went  Dink  with  a  thump  and  up 
again  with  rage  in  his  heart.  He  rushed  up  to 
McCarty  as  in  the  mad  fight  under  the  willows 
and  struck  him  a  resounding  blow. 

The  next  moment  not  Tough,  but  Cockrell's 
own  mighty  hand  caught  him  by  the  collar 
and  swung  him  around.  "  Get  off  the  field! " 
"What?"  said  Dink,  astounded,  for  in  his  ignorance  he 
had  expected  complimentary  pats  on  the  back. 
"Off  the  field!" 

Dink,  cold  in  a  minute,  quailed  under  the  stern  eye  of 
the  supreme  leader. 

"I  did  sling  him  pretty  hard,  Garry,"  said  Tough, 
taking  pity  at  the  look  that  came  into  Dink's  eyes. 

"Get  off!" 

Dink,  who  had  stopped  with  a  sort  of  despairing  hope, 
went  slowly  to  the  side-lines,  threw  a  blanket  over  his 
head  and  shoulders  and  squatted  down  in  bitter,  utter 
misery.  Another  was  in  his  place,  plunging  at  the  tackle 
that  should  have  been  his,  racing  down  the  field  under 
punts  that  made  the  blood  leap  in  his  exiled  body.  He 
did  not  understand.  Why  had  he  been  disgraced?  He 
had  only  shown  he  wasn't  afraid— wasn't  that  why  they 
had  put  him  opposite  Tough  McCarty,  after  all? 
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'  I  Fired  You  Because  You  Lost 
Your  Head ;  Because  You  For- 
got You  Were  Playing  Football ' 


The  contending  linen  stopped  at  last  their  tangled  rushes 
and  straggled)  panting,  back  for  a  short  intermission. 
Dink,  waiting  under  the  blanket,  saw  the  captain  bearing 
down  upon  him  and,  shivering  like  a  dog  watching  his 
punishment  approaching,  drew  the  folds  tighter  about. 

him. 

"Stover,"  said  the  dreadful  voice,  loud  enough  so  that 
every  one  could  hear,  "you  seem  to  have  an  idea  that 
football  is  run  like  a  slaughter-house.  The  quicker  you 
get  that  out  of  your  head  the  better.  Now  do  you  know 
why  I  fired  you  ?   Do  you  ? " 

"For  slugging,"  said  Dink  faintly. 

"Not  at  all.  I  fired  you  because  you  lost  your  head; 
because  you  forgot  you  were  playing  football.  If  you're 
only  going  into  this  to  work  off  your  private  grudges,  then 
I  don't  want  you  around.  I'll  fire  you  off  and  keep  you  off. 
You're  here  to  play  football,  to  think  of  eleven  men,  not 
one.  You're  to  use  your  brains,  not  your  fists.  Why,  the 
first  game  you  play  in  some  one  will  tease  you  into  slugging 
him  and  the  umpire  will  fire  you.  Then  where'll  the  team 
be?  There  are  eleven  men 
in  this  game  on  your  side 
andelevenontheother.  No 
matter  what  happens  don't 
lose  your  temper,  don't  be 
so  stupid,  so  brainless — do 
you  hear?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dink, 
who  had  retired  under  his 
blanket  until  only  the  tip 
of  the  nose  showed  and  the 
terror-stricken  eyes. 

"And  don't  forget  this. 
You  don't  count.  It  isn't 
the  slightest  interest  to  the 
team  whether  some  one 
whales  you  or  mauls  you. 
It  isn't  the  slightest  interest 
to  you,  either.  Mind  that ! 
Nothing  on  earth  is  going 
to  get  your  mind  off  follow- 
ing the  ball,  sizing  up  the 
play,  working  out  the  weak 
points — nothing.  Brains, 
brains,  brains,  Stover! 
You  told  me  you  came  out 
here  because  we  needed 
some  one  to  be  banged 
around— and  I  took  you  on 
your  word,  didn't  I  ?  Now, 
if  you're  going  out  there  as 
an  egotistical,  puffed-up, 
conceited  individual  who's 
thinking  only  of  his  own 
skin,  who  isn't  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  own  little, 
measly  feelings  for  the 
sake  of  the  school,  who 
won't  fight  for  the  team, 
but  himself  " 

"I  say,  Cap,  that's  enough,"  said  Dink  with  difficulty; 
and  immediately  retired  so  deep  that  only  the  mute, 
pleading  eyes  could  be  discerned. 

Cockrell  stopped  short,  bit  his  lip  and  said  sternly: 
"Line  up  now.  Get  in,  Stover,  and  don't  let  me  ever  have 
to  call  you  down  again.  Tough,  see  here."  The  two 
elevens  ran  out.  The  captain  continued:  "Tough,  every 
chance  you  get  today  give  that  little  firebrand  a  jab, 
understand?  So  it  can't  be  seen." 

The  Varsity  took  the  ball  and  for  five  minutes  Dink  felt 
as  though  he  were  in  an  angry  sea,  buffeted,  flung  down 
and  whirled  about  by  massive  breakers.  Without  suffi- 
cient experience  his  weight  was  powerless  to  stop  the 
interference  that  bore  him  back.  He  tried  to  meet  it 
standing  up  and  was  rolled  head  over  heels  by  the  brawny 
shoulders  of  Cheyenne  Baxter  and  Doc  Macnooder.  Then, 
angrily,  he  tried  charging  into  the  offense  and  was  drawn 
in  and  smothered  while  the  back  went  sweeping  around 
his  unprotected  end  for  long  gains. 

Mr.  Ware  came  up  and  volunteered  suggestions: 

"If  you're  going  into  it  dive  through  them,  push  them 
apart  with  your  hands— so.  Keep  dodging  so  that  the 
back  won't  know  whether  you're  going  around  or  through. 
Keep  him  guessing  and  follow  up  the  play  if  you  miss  the 
first  tackle." 

Under  this  coaching  Dink,  who  had  begun  to  be  dis- 
couraged, improved  and  when  he  did  get  a  chance  at  his 
man  he  dropped  him  with  a  fierce,  Clean  tackle,  for  this 
branch  of  the  game  he  had  mastered  with  instinctive 
delight. 

"Give  the  ball  to  the  scrubs,"  said  the  captain,  who 
was  also  coaching. 

Stover  came  in  close  to  his  tackle.  The  third  signal  was 
a  trial  at  end.  He  flung  himself  at  McCarty,  checked  him 
and,  to  his  amazement,  received  a  dig  in  the  ribs.  His 
fists  clenched,  went  back  and  then  stopped  as  remembering 
he  drew  a  long  breath  and  walked  away,  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  ;  for  the  lesson  was  a  rude  one  to  learn. 


"Stover,  what  are  you  doing!"  cried  the  captain,  who 
had  .seen  all.  Dink,  who  had  expected  to  be  praised,  was 
bewildered  as  well  as  hurt. 

"What  are  you  stopping  for?  You're  thinking  of 
McCarty  again,  aren't  you?  Do  you  know  where  your 
place  was?  Back  of  your  own  half.  Follow  up  the  play. 
If  you'd  been  there  to  push  there'd  been  an  extra  yard. 
Think  quicker,  Stover." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Stover,  suddenly  perceiving  the  truth. 
"You're  right,  I  wasn't  thinking." 

"Look  here,  boy,"  said  the  captain,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  "  I  have  just  one  principle  in  a  game  and 
I  want  you  to  tuck  it  away  and  never  forget  it." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Dink  reverentially. 

"When  you  get  in  a  game  get  fighting  mad,  but  get 
cold  mad — play  like  a  fiend — but  keep  cold.  Know  just 
what  you're  doing  and  know  it  all  the  time." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Dink,  who  never  forgot  the 
theory,  which  had  a  wider  application  than  Garry  Cock- 
rell perhaps  suspected. 


"You  laid  it  on  pretty  strong,"  said  Mr.  Ware  to 
Cockrell,  as  they  walked  back  after  practice. 

"I  did  it  for  several  reasons,"  said  Garry;  "first, 
because  I  believe  the  boy  has  the  makings  of  a  great 
player  in  him ;  and  second,  I  was  using  him  to  talk  to  the 
team.  They're  not  together  and  it's  going  to  be  hard  to 
get  them  together." 

"Bad  feeling?" 

"Yes,  several  old  grudges." 

"What  a  pity,  Garry,"  said  Mr.  Ware.  "What  a  pity 
it  is  you  can  only  have  Second  and  Third  Formers  under 
you!" 

"Why  so?" 

"Because  they'd  follow  you  like  mad  Dervishes?"  said 
Mr.  Ware,  thinking  of  Dink. 

Stover,  having  once  perceived  that  the  game  was  an 
intellectual  one,  learned  by  bounds.  McCarty,  under 
instructions,  tried  his  best  to  provoke  him,  but  met  with 
the  completest  indifference.  Dink  found  a  new  delighfr  in 
the  exercise  of  his  wits,  once  the  truth  was  borne  in  on  him 
that  there  are  more  ways  of  passing  beyond  a  windmill 
than  riding  it  down.  Owing  to  his  natural  speed  he  was 
the  fastest  end  on  the  field  to  cover  a  punt,  and  once 
within  diving  distance  of  his  man  he  almost  never  missed. 
He  learned,  too,  that  the  scientific  application  of  his  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds,  well  timed,  was  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  in  weight.  He 
never  loafed,  he  never  let  a  play  go  by  without  being  in  it, 
and  at  retrieving  fumbles  he  was  as  quick  as  a  cat. 

Meanwhile  the  house  championships  had  gone  on  until 
the  Woodhull  and  the  Kennedy  emerged  for  the  final 
conflict.  The  experience  gained  in  these  contests,  for  on 
such  occasions  Stover  played  with  his  House  team,  had 
sharpened  his  powers  of  analysis  and  given  him  a  needed 
acquaintance  with  the  sudden,  shifting  crises  of  actual 
play. 

Now,  the  one  darling  desire  of  Stover,  next  to  winning  the 
fair  opinion  of  his  captain,  was  the  rout  of  the  Woodhull, 


of  which  Tough  McCarty  was  the  captain  and  his  old 
acquaintances  of  the  miserable  days  at  the  Green  were 
members  — Cheyenne  Baxter,  the  Coffee-Colored  Angel 
and  Butsey  White. 

This  aggregation,  counting  as  it  did  two  members  of 
the  Varsity,  was  strong  ;  but  the  Kennedy,  with  P.  Lentz 
and  the  Waladoo  Bird— and  Pebble  St/me,  the  Gutter 
Pup,  Lovely  Mead  and  Stover,  all  of  the  scrub— had  a 
slight  advantage. 

Dink  used  to  dream  of  mornings,  in  the  lagging  hours  of 
recitation,  of  the  contest  and  the  sweet  humiliation  of 
his  ancient  foes.  He  would  play  like  a  demon,  he  would 
show  them,  Tough  McCarty  and  the  rest,  what  it  was  to 
be  up  against  the  despised  Dink— and  dreaming  thus  he 
used  to  say  to  himself,  with  suddenly  tense  arms: 

"  Gee,  I  only  wish  McCarty  would  play  back  of  the  line 
so  I  could  get  a  chance  at  him ! " 

But  on  Tuesday,  during  the  Varsity  practice,  suddenly 
as  a  scrimmage  ended  and  sifted  open,  a  cry  went  up. 
Ned  Banks,  left  end  on  the  Varsity,  was  seen  lying  on  the 

ground  after  an  attempt  to 
rise.  They  gathered  about 
him  with  grave  faces,  while 
Mr.  Ware  bent  over  him  in 
anxious  examination. 

"What  is  it?"  said  the 
captain,  with  serious  face. 

"Something  wrong  with 
his  ankle;  can'ttell  yet  just 
what." 

"I'll  play  Saturday, 
Garry,"  said  Banks,  grit- 
ting his  teeth.  "I'll  be 
ready  by  then.  It's  noth- 
ing much." 

The  subs  carried  him  off 
the  field  with  darkened 
faces — the  last  hopes  of 
victory  seemed  to  vanish. 
The  gloom  spread  thickly 
through  the  school,  even 
Dink,  for  a  time,  forgot  the 
approaching  hour  of  his 
revenge  in  the  great  catas- 
trophe. The  next  morning 
a  little  comfort  was  given 
them  in  the  report  of 
Doctor  Charlie  that  there 
was  no  sprain  but  only  a 
slight  wrenching,  which,  if 
all  went  well,  would  allow 
him  to  start  the  game. 
But  the  consolation  was 
scant.  What  chance  had 
Banks  in  an  Andover 
game  ?  There  would  have 
to  be  a  shift ;  but  what  ? 

"Turkey   Reiter  will 
have  to  go  from  tackle  to 
end,"  said  Dink,  that  after- 
noon, as  in  football  togs  they  gathered  on  the  steps  before 
the  game,  "and  put  a  sub  in  Turkey's  place." 
"Who?" 
"I  don't  know." 
"  I  guess  you  don't." 

"  Might  bring  Butcher  Stevens  back  from  center." 
"Who'd  go  in  at  center?" 
"Fatty  Harris,  perhaps." 

"Hello — here's  Garry  Cockrell  now,"  said  P.  Lentz. 
"He  don't  look  particular  cheerful,  does  he?" 

The  captain,  looking  indeed  very  serious,  arrived,  sur- 
veyed the  group  and  called  Stover  out.  Dink,  surprised, 
jumped  up,  saying : 

"  You  want  me,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Cockrell  put  his  arm  under  his  and  drew  him  away. 
"  Stover,"  he  said,  "I've  got  bad  news  for  you." 
"For  me?" 

"Yes.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go  in  the  Woodhull 
game  this  afternoon." 

Stover  received  the  news  as  though  it  had  been  the 
death  of  his  entire  family,  immediate  and  distant.  His 
throat  choked,  he  tried  to  say  something  and  did  not  dare 
trust  himself. 

"I'm  sorry,  my  boy— but  we're  up  against  it,  and  I 
can't  take  any  risks  now  of  your  getting  hurt." 
"  It  means  the  game,"  said  Dink  at  last. 
"I'm  afraid  so." 

"We've  no  one  to  put  in  my  place— no  one  but  Beekstein 
Hall,"  said  Stover  desperately.  "Oh,  please,  sir,  let  me 
play;  I'll  be  awfully  careful.   It's  only  a  House  game." 

"Humph— yes,  I  know  these  House  games.  I'm  sorry, 
but  there's  no  help  for  it." 

"But  I'm  only  a  scrub,  sir,"  said  Stover,  pleading  hard. 

"We're  going  to  play  you  at  end,"  said  Cockrell  sud- 
denly, seeing  he  did  not  understand,  "just  as  soon  as  we 
have  to  take  Banks  out;  and  Heaven  only  knows  when 
that'll  be."    Dink  was  aghast. 
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"You're  not  going— you're 

not  going   "  he  tried  to 

speak,  and  stopped. 

"Yes,  we've  talked  it  over 
and  that  seems  best." 

"But— Turkey  Reiter— I  — 
I  thought  you'd  move  him 
out." 

"  No,  we  don't  dare  weaken 
the  middle;  it's  bad  enough 
now." 

"  Oh,  but  I'm  so  light." 

The  captain  watched  the 
terror-stricken  look  in  his  face 
and  was  puzzled. 

"What's  the  matter? 
You're  not  getting  shaky  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  Dink; 
"it's  not  that.  It— it  seems 
so  awful  that  you've  got  to 
put  me  in." 

"You're  better,  my  boy, 
than  you  think,"  said  Cockrell, 
smiling  a  little,  "and  you're 
going  to  be  better  than  you 
know  now.  Now  you  under- 
stand why  you've  got  to  keep 
on  the  side-lines  this  afternoon. 
You're  too  fragile  to  take  risks 
on." 

"Yes,  I  understand." 
"  It  comes  hard,  doesn't  it  ? " 
"Yes,   sir,   it   does;  very 
hard." 

When  the  Kennedy  and  the 
Woodhull  lined  up  for  play  an 
hour  later  little  Pebble  Stone 

was  at  end  in  place  of  Stover,  who  watched  from  his  post 
as  linesman  the  contest  that  was  to  have  been  his  op- 
portunity. He  heard  nothing  of  the  buzzing  comments 
behind,  of  the  cheers  or  the  shouted  entreaties.  Gaze 
fixed  and  heart  in  throat,  he  followed  the  swaying  tide  of 
battle,  imprisoned,  powerless  to  rush  in  and  stem  the  dis- 
heartening advance.  The  teams,  now  more  evenly  matched, 
both  showed  the  traces  of  tense  nerves  in  the  frequent 
fumbling  that  kept  the  ball  changing  sides  and  prevented 
a  score  during  the  first  half. 

In  the  opening  of  the  second  half,  by  a  lucky  recovery  of 
a  blocked  kick,  the  Kennedy  scored  a  touchdown,  but 
failed  to  kick  the  goal,  making  the  score  four  to  nothing. 
The  Woodhull  then  began  a  determined  assault  upon  the 
Kennedy's  weak  end.  Stover,  powerless,  beheld  little 
Pebble  Stone,  fighting  like  grim  death,  carried  back  and 
back,  five,  ten  yards  at  a  time  as  the  Woodhull  swept  on. 

"It's  the  only  place  they  can  gain,"  he  cried  in  his  soul 
in  bitter  iteration. 

He  looked  around  and  caught  the  eye  of  Captain  Cock- 
rell and  sent  him  a  mute,  agonizing,  fruitless  appeal. 

"Kennedy's  ball,"  came  the  sharp  cry  of  the  umpire. 

Dink  looked  up  and  felt  the  blood  come  back  to  his  body 
again— on  the  twenty-five-yard  line  there  had  been  a 
fumble  and  the  advance  was  checked.  Twice  again  the 
battered  end  of  the  Kennedy  was  forced  back  for  what 
seemed  certain  touchdowns,  only  to  be  saved  by  loose 
work  on  the  Woodhull's  part.  It  was  getting  dark  and  the 
half  was  ebbing  fast— three  minutes  more  to  play.  A 
fourth  time  the  Woodhull  furiously  attacked  the  breach, 
gaining  at  every  rush  over  the  light  opposition,  past  the 
forty-yard  line,  past  the  twenty-yard  mark  and  trium- 
phantly, in  the  last  minute  of  play,  over  the  goal  for  a 
touchdown.  The  ball  had  been  downed  well  to  the  right 
of  the  goalposts  and  the  trial  for  goal  was  an  unusually 
difficult  one.  The  score  was  a  tie,  everything  depended  on 
the  goal  that,  through  the  dusk,  Tough  McCarty  was  care- 
fully sighting.  Dink,  heartbroken,  despairing,  leaning  on 
his  linesman's  staff,  directly  behind  the  ball,  waited  for 
the  long,  endless  moments  to  be  over.  Then  there  was  a 
sudden  movement  of  McCarty's  body,  a  wild  rush  from 
the  Kennedy  and  the  ball  shot  high  in  the  air  and,  to 
Stover's  horror,  passed  barely  inside  the  farther  goalpost. 

"No  goal,"  said  Slugger  Jones.   "Time  up." 

Dink  raised  his  head  in  surprise,  scarcely  crediting  what 
he  had  heard.  The  Woodhull  team  were  furiously  dis- 
puting the  decision,  encouraged  by  audible  comments 
from  the  spectators.  Slugger  Jones,  surrounded  by  a 
contesting,  vociferous  mass,  suddenly  swept  them  aside 
and  began  to  take  the  vote  of  the  officials. 

"  Kiefer,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

Cap  Kiefer,  referee,  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  sorry,  Slugger,  it  was  close,  very  close,  but  it  did 
seem  a  goal  to  me." 

"  Tug,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Goal,  sure,"  said  Tug  Wilson,  linesman  for  the  Wood- 
hull.  At  this,  jeers  and  hoots  broke  out  from  the  Kennedy. 
"Of  course  he'll  say  that!" 
"He's  from  the  Woodhull." 
"What  do  you  think! " 
"Justice! " 


The  Tennessee  Shad  Now 
Returned  From  the  Wars, 
Covered  With  Mud  and  the  More 
Visible  Marks  of  the  Combat 


"Hold  up,  hold  up,  now,"  said  Slugger  Jones,  more 
excited  than  any  one.  "Don't  get  excited;  it's  up  to  your 
own  man.   Dink,  was  it  a  goal  or  no  goal? " 

Stover  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  whirling,  angry  mass 
—the  decision  of  the  game  in  his  own  hands.  He  saw  the 
faces  of  Tough  McCarty  and  the  Coffee-Colored  Angel  in 
the  blank  crowd  about  him  and  he  saw  the  sneer  on  their 
faces  as  they  waited  for  his  answer.  Then  he  saw  the 
faces  of  his  own  teammates  and  knew  what  they,  in  their 
frenzy,  expected  from  him. 

He  hesitated. 

"Goal  or  no  goal?"  cried  the  umpire,  for  the  second 
time. 

Then  suddenly,  face  to  face  with  the  hostile  mass,  the 
fighting  blood  came  back  to  Dink,  something  cold  went 
up  his  back.  He  looked  once  more  across  them  to  the 
shadowy  posts,  trying  to  forget  Tough  McCarty,  and  then, 
with  a  snap  to  his  jaws,  he  answered : 

"Goal." 

XVIII 

DINK  returned  to  his  room  in  a  rage  against  everything 
and  every  one,  at  Slugger  Jones  for  having  submitted 
the  question,  at  Tough  McCarty  for  having  looked  as 
though  he  expected  a  lie,  and  at  himself  for  ever  having 
acted  as  linesman. 

If  it  had  not  been  the  last  days  before  the  Andover 
match  he  would  have  found  some  consolation  in  rushing 
over  to  the  Woodhull  and  provoking  McCarty  to  the 
long-deferred  fight. 

"He  thought  I'd  lie  out  of  it,"  he  said  furiously.  "He 
did;  I  saw  it.  I'll  settle  that  with  him,  too.  Now  I  sup- 
pose every  one  in  this  house'll  be  down  on  me;  but  they'd 
better  be  mighty  careful  how  they  express  it." 

For  as  he  had  left  the  field  he  had  heard  only  too  clearly 
how  the  Kennedy  eleven,  in  the  unreasoning  passion  of 
conflict,  had  expressed  itself.  At  present,  through  the 
open  window,  the  sounds  of  violent  words  were  borne  up  to 
him  from  below.  He  approached  and  looked  down  upon 
the  furious  assembly. 

"Damn  me  up  and  down,  damn  me  all  you  want,"  he 
said,  doubling  up  his  fists.  "Keep  it  up,  but  don't  come 
up  to  me  with  it." 

Suddenly,  back  of  him,  the  door  opened  and  shut  and 
Dennis  de  Brian  de  Boru  Finnegan  stood  in  the  room. 
"I  say,  Dink  " 

"Get  out,"  said  Stover  furiously,  seizing  a  pillow. 

Finnegan  precipitately  retired  and,  placing  the  door 
between  him  and  the  danger,  opened  it  slightly  and 
inserted  his  freckled  little  nose. 

"I  say,  Dink  " 

"  Get  out,  I  told  you ! "  The  pillow  struck  the  door  with 
a  bang.    "I  won't  have  any  one  snooping  around  here!  " 

The  next  instant  Dennis,  resolved  on  martyrdom, 
stepped  inside,  saying: 

"I  say,  old  man,  if  it'll  do  you  any  good,  take  it  out 
on  me." 

Stover,  thus  defied,  stopped  and  said: 
"  Dennis,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it." 
"All  right,"  said  Dennis,  sitting  down. 
"And  I  want  to  be  alone." 
"Correct,"  said  Dennis,  who  didn't  budge. 


They  sat  in  moody  silence. 
"  Pretty  tough,"  said  Dennis 
at  last. 

Stover's  answer  was  a  grunt. 
"You  couldn't  see  it  the 
way  the  umpire  did,  could 
you?" 

"No,  I  couldn't." 
"Pretty  tough!" 
"I  suppose,"  said  Dink 
finally,  "the  fellows  are  wild." 

"A  little— a  little  excited," 
said  Dennis  carefully.  "It 
was  tough— pretty  tough!  " 

"You  don't  suppose  I 
wanted  that  gang  of  muckers 
to  win,  do  you?"  said  Stover. 

"I  know."  said  Dennis  sym- 
pathetically. 

The  Tennessee  Shad  now 
returned  from  the  wars, 
covered  with  mud  and  the 
more  visible  marks  of  the 
combat. 

"Hello,"  he  said  gruffly. 
"Hello,"  said  Stover. 
The  Tennessee  Shad  went 
wearily  to  his  corner  and 
stripped  for  the  bath. 

"Well,  say  it,"  said  Stover, 
who,  in  his  agitation,  had 
actually  picked  up  a  text- 
book and  started  to  study. 
"Jump  on  me,  why  don't 
you?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  jump  on 
you,"  said  the  Tennessee 
Shad,  who  weakly  pulled  off  the  heavy  shoes.  "Only- 
well,  you  couldn't  see  it  as  the  umpire  did,  could  you?" 
"No!!" 

"  What  a  day— what  an  awful  day!  " 

Dennis  de  Brian  de  Boru  Finnegan,  with  great  tact,  rose 
and  hesitated: 

"I'm  going— I— I've  got  to  get  ready  for  supper,"  he 
said  desperately.  Then  he  went  lamely  over  to  Stover  and 
held  out  his  hand:  "I  know  how  you  feel,  old  man,  but— 
but— I'm  glad  you  did  it! " 

Whereupon  he  disappeared  in  blushing  precipitation. 

Stover  breathed  hard  and  tried  to  bring  his  mind  to 
the  printed  lesson.  The  Tennessee  Shad,  sighing  audibly, 
continued  his  ablutions,  dressed  and  sat  down. 

"Dink?" 

"What?" 

"Why  did  you  do  it?" 

Then  Stover,  flinging  down  his  book  with  an  access  of 
rage,  cried  out: 

"Why?  Because 
expected  me  to  lie!  " 

The  next  day  Stover,  who  had  firmly  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  sort  of  modified  ostracism,  was  amazed  to  find  that 
over  night  he  had  become  a  hero.  By  the  next  morning, 
the  passion  and  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  having  died 
away,  the  house  looked  at  the  matter  in  a  calmer  mood  and 
one  by  one  came  to  him  and  gripped  his  hand  with  halting, 
blurted  words  of  apology  or  explanation. 

Utterly  unprepared  for  this  development  Stover  all  at 
once  realized  that  he  had  won  what  neither  courage  nor 
wit  had  been  able  to  bring  him,  the  something  he  had 
always  longed  for  without  being  able  quite  to  name  it — 
the  respect  of  his  fellows.  He  felt  it  in  the  looks  that 
followed  him  as  he  went  over  to  chapel,  in  the  nodded 
recognition  of  Fifth  Formers,  who  had  never  before 
noticed  him,  in  The  Roman  himself,  who  flunked  him 
without  satire  or  aggravation. 

Not  yet  knowing  himself,  his  impulses  or  the  strange 
things  that  lay  dormant  beneath  the  surface  of  his  every- 
day life,  Stover  was  a  little  ashamed,  as  though  he  did  not 
deserve  it  all. 

That  afternoon  as  Dink  was  donning  his  football  togs, 
preparing  for  practice,  a  knock  came  at  the  door  which 
opened  on  a  very  much  embarrassed  delegation  from  the 
Woodhull— the  Coffee-Colored  Angel,  Cheyenne  Baxter 
and  Tough  McCarty. 

"I  say,  is  that  you,  Dink?"  said  the  Coffee-Colored 
Angel. 

"It  is,"  said  Stover,  with  as  much  dignity  as  the  state 
of  his  wardrobe  would  permit. 

"  I  say,  we've  come  over  from  the  Woodhull,  you  know," 
continued  the  Coffee-Colored  Angel,  who  stopped  after 
this  bit  of  illuminating  news. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want?  " 

"  I  say,  that's  not  just  it;  we're  sent  by  the  Woodhull  I 
meant  to  say,  and  we  want  to  say,  we  want  you  to  know- 
how  white  we  think  it  was  of  you! " 

"Old  man,"  said  Cheyenne  Baxter,  "we  want  to  thank 
you.  What  we  want  to  tell  you  is  how  white  we  think  it 
was  of  you! " 


you  all,  every  damn  one  of  you, 
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"You  nwdn't  thank  me,"  .said  Stover  gruffly,  pulling 
his  leg  through  the  football  trousers.  "  1  didn't  want  to 
do  it." 

The  delegation  stood  confused,  wondering  how  to  end 

t  he  painful  scene. 

"  It  was  awful  while!"  said  the  Coffee-Colored  Angel, 
tj  nir,  knots  in  his  sweater. 

"It  certainly  was,"  said  Cheyenne. 
is  this  brought  them  no  further  along  the  Coffee- 
Colored  Angel  exclaimed  in  alarm: 

"  I  Bay i  Dink,  will  you  shake  hands?" 

Stover  gravely  extended  his  right. 

Cheyenne  next  clung  to  it,  blurting  out: 

'  Say.  Dink,  I  wish  1  could  make  you  understand— just 
—just  how  white  we  think  it  was!  " 

The  two  rushed  away  leaving  Tough  McCarty  to  have 
his  say.  Both  stood  awkwardly,  frightened  before  the 
possibility  of  a  display  of  sentiment. 

"Look  here,"  said  Tough  firmly,  and  then  he  stopped, 
drew  a  long  breath  and  continued:  "  Say,  you  and  I  have 
sort  of  formed  up  a  sort  of  vendetta  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  haven't  we?" 

"  Yes,  we  have." 

"Now,  I'm  not  going  to  call  that  off.    I  don't  suppose 
you'd  want  it,  either." 
"  No,  I  wouldn't! " 

"We've  got  to  have  a  good,  old,  slambang  fight  sooner 
or  later,  and  then,  perhaps,  it'll  be  different.  I'm  not 
coming  around  asking  you  to  be  friends,  or  anything  of 
that  sort  of  rot,  you  know,  but  what  I  want  you  to  know  is 
this— is  this— what  I  want  you  to  understand  is  just  how 
darned  white  that  was  of  you!  " 

"All  right,"  said  Stover  frigidly,  because  he  was  tre- 
mendously moved  and  in  terror  of  showing  it. 

"  That's  not  what  I  wanted  to  say,"  said  Tough,  frown- 
ing terrifically  and  kicking  the  floor.  "I  mean— I  say, 
you  know  what  I  mean,  don't  you  ? " 

"All  right,"  said  Stover  gruffly. 

"And  I  say,"  said  Tough,  remembering  only  one  line  of 
all  he  had  come  prepared  to  say,  "  if  you'll  let  me,  Stover, 
I  should  consider  it  an  honor  to  shake  your  hand." 

Dink  gave  his  hand,  trembling  a  little. 

"Of  course  you  understand,"  said  Tough,  who  thought 
he  understood  Stover's  silence;  "of  course  we  fight  it  out 
some  day." 

"All  right,"  said  Stover  gruffly. 

Tough  McCarty  went  away.  Dink,  left  alone,  clad 
only  in  his  voluminous  football  trousers,  sat  staring  at  the 
door,  clasping  his  hands  tensely  between  his  knees,  and 
something  inside  of  him  welled  up,  dangerously  threaten- 
ing his  eyes— something 
feminine,  to  be  choked 
down  instantly. 

He  rose  angrily,  flung 
back  his  hair  and  filled  his 
lungs.   Then  he  stopped. 

"What  the  deuce  are 
they  all  making  such  a 
fuss  for?"  he  said.  "I 
only  told  the  truth." 

He  struggled  into  his 
jersey,  still  trying  to 
answer  the  problem.  In 
his  abstraction  he  drew 
a  neat  part  in  his  hair 
before,  perceiving  the 
faux  pas,  he  hurriedly 
obliterated  the  effete 
mark. 

"I  guess,"  he  said, 
standing  at  the  window 
still  pondering  over  the 
new  attitude  toward  him- 
self—" I  guess,  after  all,  I 
don't  know  it  all.  Tough 
McCarty— well,  I'll  be 
darned! " 

Saturday  came  all  too 
quickly  and  with  it  the 
arrival  of  the  stocky 
Andover  eleven.  Dink 
dressed  and  went  slowly 
across  the  campus  —  every 
step  seemed  an  effort. 
Everywhere  was  an  air 
of  seriousness  and  appre- 
hension, strangely  con- 
trasted to  the  gay  ferment 
that  usually  announced  a 
big  game.  He  felt  a  hun- 
dred eyes  on  him  as  he 
went  and  knew  what  was 
in  every  one's  mind. 
What  would  happen 
when  Ned  Banks  would 
have  to  retire  and  he,  little 
Dink  Stover,  weighing 


one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  would  have  to  go  forth  and 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  line?  And  because  Stover  had 
learned  I  he  lesson  of  fool  hall,  the  sacrifice!  for  an  idea,  he 
too  felt  not  fear  but  a  sort  of  despair  that  the  hopes  of 
the  great  school  would  have  to  rest  upon  him,  little  Dink 
StOVer,  who  weighed  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

He  went  quietly  to  the  Upper,  his  eyes  on  the  ground 
like  a  guilty  man,  picking  his  way  through  the  crowds  of 
Filth  Formers,  who  watched  him  pass  with  critical  looks, 
and  up  the  heavy  stairs  to  Garry  Cockrell's  room,  where 
the  team  sat  quietly  listening  to  the  final  instructions.  He 
took  his  seat  silently  in  an  obscure  corner,  studying  the 
stern  faces  about  him,  hearing  nothing  of  Mr.  Ware's 
staccato  periods,  his  eyes  irresistibly  drawn  to  his  captain, 
wondering  how  suddenly  older  he  looked  and  grave. 

By  his  side  Ned  Banks  was  listening  stolidly  and 
Charlie  DeSoto,  twisting  a  paper-weight  in  his  nervous 
fingers,  fidgeting  on  his  chair  with  the  longing  for  the  fray. 

"That's  all,"  said  the  low  voice  of  Garry  Cockrell. 
"  You  know  what  you  have  to  do.  Go  down  to  Charlie's 
room;  I  want  a  few  words  with  Stover." 

They  went  sternly  and  quickly,  Mr.  Ware  with  them. 
Dink  was  alone,  standing  stiff  and  straight,  his  heart 
thumping  violently,  waiting  for  his  captain  to  speak. 

"  How  do  you  feel?  " 

"I'm  ready,  sir." 

"I  don't  know  when  you'll  get  in  the  game— probably 
before  the  first  half  is  over,"  said  Cockrell  slowly.  "  We're 
going  to  put  up  to  you  a  pretty  hard  proposition,  young- 
ster." He  came  nearer,  laying  his  hand  on  Stover's 
shoulder.  "I'm  not  going  to  talk  nerve  to  you,  young 
bulldog;  I  don't  need  to.  I've  watched  you  and  I  know 
the  stuff  that's  in  you." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  Not  but  what  you'll  need  it— more  than  you've  ever 
needed  it  before.   You've  no  right  in  this  game." 
"  I  know  it,  sir." 

"Tough  McCarty  won't  be  able  to  help  you  out  much. 
He's  got  the  toughest  man  in  the  line.  Everything's 
coming  at  you,  my  boy,  and  you've  got  to  stand  it  off, 
somehow.  Now,  listen  once  more.  It's  a  game  for  the 
long  head,  for  the  cool  head.  You've  got  to  think  quicker, 
you've  got  to  outthink  every  man  on  the  field,  and  you  can 
do  it.  And  remember  this :  No  matter  what  happens,  never 
let  up— get  your  man  back  of  the  line  if  you  can,  get  him 
twenty-five  yards  beyond  you,  get  him  on  the  one-yard 
line— but  get  him! " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  now  one  thing  more.  There's  all  sorts  of  ways 
you  can  play  the  game.   You  can  charge  in  like  a  bull  and 


'Just  a  Little  Wind  Knocked  Out, 
Youngster — Coming  To?" 
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kill  yourself  off  in  ten  minutes,  but  that  won't  do.  You 
can  go  in  and  make  grandstand  plays  and  get  carried  oir 
the  field,  but  that  won't  do.    My  boy,  you've  got  to  last 
out  the  game! " 
"  I  see,  sir." 

"  Remember  there's  a  bigger  thing  than  yourself  you're 
fighting  for,  Stover— it's  the  school,  the  old  school.  Now, 
when  you're  on  the  side-lines  don't  lose  any  time;  watch 
your  men,  find  out  their  tricks,  see  if  they  look  up  or 
change  their  footing  when  they  start  for  an  end  run. 
Everything  is  going  to  count.    Now,  come  on." 

They  joined  the  eleven  below  and  presently,  in  a  com- 
pact body,  went  out  and  through  Memorial  and  the 
Chapel,  where  suddenly  the  field  appeared  and  a  great 
roar  went  up  from  the  school. 

"All  ready,"  said  the  captain. 

They  broke  into  a  trot  and  swept  up  to  the  cheering 
mass.  Dink  remembered  seeing  the  Tennessee  Shad,  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  frantically  leading  the  school  and  think- 
ing how  funny  he  looked.  Then  some  one  pulled  a  blanket 
over  him  and  he  was  camped  among  the  substitutes, 
peering  out  at  the  gridiron  where  already  the  two  elevens 
were  sweeping  back  and  forth  in  vigorous  signal  drill. 

He  looked  eagerly  at  the  Andover  eleven.  They  were 
big,  rangy  fellows  and  their  team  worked  with  a  precision 
and  machine-like  rush  that  the  red  and  black  team  did  not 
have. 

"  Trouble  with  us  is,"  said  the  voice  of  Fatty  Harris,  at 
his  elbow,  "  our  team's  never  gotten  together.  The  fellows 
would  rather  slug  each  other  than  the  enemy." 

"Gee,  that  fellow  at  tackle  is  a  monster,"  said  Dink, 
picking  out  McCarty's  opponent. 

"Look  at  Turkey  Reiter  and  the  Waladoo  Bird,"  con- 
tinued Fatty  Harris.  "Bad  blood!  And  there's  Tough 
McCarty  and  King  Lentz.  We're  not  together,  I  tell  you! 
We're  hanging  apart! " 

"  Lord,  will  they  ever  begin!  "  said  Dink,  blowing  on  his 
hands  that  had  suddenly  gone  limp  and  clammy. 

"We've  won  the  toss,"  said  another  voice.  "There's 
a  big  wind;  we'll  take  sides." 

"  Andover's  kick-off,"  said  Fatty  Harris. 
Stover  sunk  his  head  in  his  blanket,  waiting  for  the 
awful  moment  to  end.  Then  a  whistle  piped  and  he  raised 
his  head  again.  The  ball  had  landed  short,  into  the  arms 
of  Butcher  Stevens,  who  plunged  ahead  for  a  slight  gain 
and  went  down  under  a  shock  of  blue  jerseys. 

Stover  felt  the  warm  blood  return,  the  sinking  feeling 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  left  him;  he  felt  amazed,  a  great 
calm  settling  over  him,  as  though  he  had  jumped  from  out 
his  own  body.    "If  Flash  Condit  can  once  get  loose,"  he 

said  quietly,  "he'll  score. 
They  ought  to  try  a  dash 
past  tackle  before  the 
others  warm  up.  Good 
work! " 

As  if  in  obedience  to  his 
thought  Flash  Condit 
came  rushing  through  the 
line,  between  end  and 
tackle,  but  the  Andover 
left  halfback,  who  was 
alert,  caught  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground 
after  a  gain  of  ten  yards. 

"Pretty  fast,  that 
chap,"  thought  Dink. 
"  Too  bad.  Flash  was  al- 
most clear." 

"Who  tackled  him?" 
asked  Fatty  Harris. 

"Goodhue,"  came  the 
answer  from  somewhere. 
"They  say  he  runs  the 
hundred  in  ten  and  a 
fifth." 

The  next  try  was  not 
so  fortunate,  the  blue  line 
charged  quicker  and 
stopped  Cheyenne  Baxter 
without  a  gain.  Charlie 
DeSoto  tried  a  quarter- 
back run  and  some  one 
broke  through  between 
the  Waladoo  Bird  and 
Turkey  Reiter. 

"Not  together  — not 
together,"  said  the  dismal 
voice  of  Fatty  Harris. 

The  signal  was  given 
for  a  punt  and  the  ball 
lifted  in  the  air  went  soar- 
ing down  the  field  on  the 
force  of  the  wind.  It  was 
too  long  a  punt  for  the 
ends  to  cover,  and  the 
Andover  back  with  a  good 
start  came  twisting 
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An  Eighty-Per-Cent  Waste 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  Minnesota  appointed  a  committee 
■ii  to  study  the  subject  of  compensation  for  personal 
injuries  resulting  from  industrial  accidents.  By  a  search 
of  court  records  of  Hennepin  County,  in  which  Minneap- 
olis is  situated,  the  committee  discovered  that  the  sum 
which  the  people  of  the  county  pay  out  yearly  in  court 
costs  accruing  from  the  trial  of  personal-damage  cases 
exceeds  the  sum  of  all  the  verdicts  recovered  by  the  plain- 
tiffs in  such  cases.  By  paying  the  damages  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  without  litigation,  taxpayers  could  have  saved 
money.  And  rather  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the 
damages  named  in  the  verdicts  actually  reaches  the  injured 
persons  or  their  dependents.  Contingent-fee  lawyers  and 
trial  costs  absorb  the  remainder. 

Official  reports  show  that  employers  pay  certain  insur- 
ance companies  about  twenty  million  dollars  a  year  to 
assume  the  liability  for  personal  damages  arising  from 
accidents  in  their  establishments,  while  in  settlement  of 
claims  the  companies  pay  out  a  little  less  than  half  as 
much.  The  remainder  goes  for  expenses  of  litigation,  and 
so  on. 

Based  on  Minneapolis'  experience,  and  remembering 
that  the  insurance  companies  do  not  cover  the  whole 
industrial  field,  we  may  say  that  to  meet  claims  for  damages 
arising  from  accidents  to  workmen  employers  pay  out 
twenty  million  dollars  a  year;  to  cover  the  court  costs  of 
trying  the  damage  suits  taxpayers  contribute  ten  millions 
more,  making  thirty  millions,  while  the  victims  of  the 
accidents  actually  receive  about  five  millions — a  sheer 
waste  amounting  to  eighty  per  cent. 

The  unconscionable  waste— no  less  than  its  monstrous 
injustice— is  condemning  the  present  litigious,  contingent- 
fee  system  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  persons.  New 
York,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  following  Minnesota's  lead, 
have  appointed  committees  to  study  the  subject  and  devise 
an  intelligent,  just  method  of  dealing  with  it. 

Hale  and  Aldrich  vs.  Radicals 

AN  IMA1ENSELY  respectable  contemporary,  espe- 
-TjL  cially  devoted  to  Wall  Street  interests,  reconciles  itself 
to  the  retirement  of  Senators  Aldrich  and  Hale  with  the 
following  luminous  observation:  "  The  two  men  have  been 
conservative  by  training  and  temperament;  but  the  truth 
is  that,  except  in  the  matter  of  tariff  legislation,  they,  too, 
some  time  ago,  fell  a  prey  to  radicalism."  By  voting  for 
the  corporation  tax  and  the  Hepburn  railroad-rate  bill  the 
young  firebrands  from  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  gave 
indubitable  proof,  our  contemporary  thinks,  of  having 
lapsed  into  a  political  state  hardly  more  dependable,  from 
a  truly  conservative  standpoint,  than  that  of  the  new 
mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

We  imagine  a  moment  of  embarrassment  on  the  part  of 
Cummins,  La  Follette  and  the  other  insurgents  as  these 
two  radical  recruits  are  thus  introduced  to  them.  But  it 
may  set  them  to  reflecting  that  no  political  party  nowadays 
—with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Socialists— is  satis- 
factory to  any  of  its  members.  That  a  large  and  powerful 
element,  traditionally  Republican,  is  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  major  performances  of  that  party  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  years— excepting  the  new  tariff  act— every- 
body knows.  To  this  element  pretty  much  everything 
bearing  the  Roosevelt  trademark  is  nauseous.  That 
another  traditionally  Republican  element,  even  larger  and 


more  powerful,  is  disgusted  with  the  party's  most  recent 
performances,  especially  the  new  tariff  act,  is  also  well 
known.  A  large  section  of  the  Democratic  party  holds 
its  nose  at  Parker  and  Belmont.  Another  large  section 
holds  its  nose  at  Bryan. 

A  new  party  alignment,  that  would  really  mean  some- 
thing, has  long  seemed  desirable — and  whenever  Uncle 
Joe  or  Attorney-General  Wickersham  shoos  the  insurgents 
toward  the  door  we  see  a  gleam  of  hope. 

The  Clerk  Who  Isn't  Young 

HERE  is  a  man  forty-six  years  of  age,  diligent  and 
skillful  at  his  trade,  but  somewhat  round-shouldered 
from  bending  over  a  desk  for  twenty-seven  years.  He 
wears  spectacles,  for  the  day-long  glare  of  artificial  light 
on  white  paper  is  trying  to  the  eyes;  he  has  a  good  many 
gray  hairs,  owing  possibly  to  lack  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 
His  corporate  employer — a  large  concern  affiliated  with 
railroad  interests — went  out  of  business  two  months  ago. 
The  clerk  has  been  industriously  seeking  a  job  ever  since, 
but  finds  his  gray  hair,  spectacles  and  round  shoulders  an 
insuperable  bar;  he  might  about  as  well  go  into  an  office 
bearing  signs  of  leprosy.   The  answer  always  is: 

"  You're  too  old;  we  hire  only  young  clerks  and  let  them 
work  up." 

Mealtime  comes  around  just  as  though  he  were  only 
twenty-one.  Food  is  rather  dear  nowadays.  He  might 
move  into  one  back  room  of  a  tenement  and  save  a  little  on 
rent;  but  he  hates  to  because  his  wife  is  in  poor  health. 
The  small  savings  account  rapidly  nears  the  vanishing 
point.  If  it  reaches  that  point,  and  he  is  still  "too  old," 
what  next  ? 

No  powerful  charitable  organization  has  "surveyed" 
him — partly,  perhaps,  because  he  is  an  American,  toler- 
ably educated,  keeps  his  clothes  neatly  brushed  and  has 
nothing  picturesque  about  him. 

Of  course,  the  savings  account  should  have  been  larger. 
He  was  improvident  in  his  years  of  comparative  affluence; 
sometimes  took  his  wife  to  the  theater,  bought  a  book  or 
had  a  few  friends  in  to  dinner.  In  this  way— and  in  paying 
for  food,  rent  and  clothing — his  eighty-five  dollars  a 
month  was  mostly  dissipated.  The  trouble  was  exactly 
that  he  was  an  American,  tolerably  educated  and  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  decent  living. 

He  is,  probably,  the  most  pathetic  figure  in  the  country; 
a  type  of  the  worst-exploited  and  most  helpless  class — the 
city  clerk.  It  is  time  to  "survey  "  him. 

Competition  and  Telephones 

IN  FEW  American  cities  is  there  now  any  competition  in 
water  supply,  street-car  service,  gas  or  electric  lighting. 
As  to  those  prime  necessities  of  urban  life  experience  has 
shown  that  better  results  may  be  obtained  from  a  strictly 
regulated  monopoly  than  from  competition.  For  the  same 
reasons  we  expect  that  the  newest  urban  necessity,  the 
telephone,  will  eventually,  in  almost  all  cities,  become  a 
regulated  monopoly  also. 

This  is  what  we  meant  by  some  comments  on  competi- 
tion in  the  telephone  business  which  have  provoked  many 
rejoinders.  From  a  dozen  or  more  states  we  are  assured 
that  installation  of  competitive  systems  in  cities  has  been 
followed  by  decided  reduction  in  telephone  charges;  that 
frequently  the  second  or  competitive  company  has  many 
more  subscribers  than  the  original  company;  that  to 
independent  companies  is  due,  in  large  measure,  the 
development  of  telephoning  in  rural  districts. 

This  we  do  not  doubt.  Our  point  is  simply  that  to  set 
up  a  competitive  system  for  the  purpose  of  securing  lower 
rates  and  better  service  is  less  economical  in  the  long  run 
than  to  compel  the  existing  system  to  give  lower  rates  and 
better  service.  No  one,  we  suppose,  would  think  of  deny- 
ing the  benefits  of  competition  as  against  an  unregulated 
monopoly.  But  we  need  not  be  reduced  to  a  choice 
between  those  alternatives.  In  certain  fields  we  can,  if  we 
insist  upon  it,  have  the  benefits  that  would  result  from 
competition  and  the  economic  efficiency  of  monopoly,  too. 
Whether  the  Bell  concern  should  ultimately  swallow  the 
independents,  or  the  independents  the  Bell,  or  each  the 
other,  does  not,  of  course,  concern  us.  Possibly  the  services 
of  the  independents  in  spreading  the  use  of  the  telephone 
and  inducing  lower  rates  have  been  about  as  valuable  to 
the  country  as  the  original  invention  upon  which  the  Bell 
concern  was  founded;  but  that  much  waste  is  involved  in 
two  competing,  partly  duplicate  plants  within  the  same 
district  seems  clear. 

Grand  Opera  and  Plain  Sewing 

AN  EASIER  feeling  prevails  in  Wall  Street.  Since 
April  28,  we  learn  from  inside  sources,  the  mighty 
houses  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  have 
been  viewing  the  future  with  heightened  confidence.  The 
senior  member  of  the  former  and  a  junior  member  of  the 
latter,  it  is  well  known,  are  leading  spirits  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  on  the  date  mentioned  Oscar 
Hammerstein  announced  his  withdrawal  from  the  operatic 


field.  Being  thus  relieved  from  the  grueling  necessity  of 
bidding  against  Mr.  Hammerstein  for  fancy  tenors  and 
sopranos,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kuhn  will  face  their 
humbler  tasks  of  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  the  New 
York  Central,  Union  Pacific  and  a  dozen  other  railroads 
with  comparative  serenity. 

Mr.  Hammerstein's  withdrawal  proves  anew  that  grand 
opera  at  five  dollars  a  seat  and  tolerably  full  houses  can- 
not pay  its  own  way.  Everywhere  in  the  world  it  must  be 
endowed  because  the  singers  cost  so  much.  It  seems  also 
to  prove  that  raising  the  price  to  six  dollars  and  filling 
the  house  still  fuller  would  do  no  good,  because  then,  under 
competitive  bidding  by  the  different  managements,  the 
singers  would  cost  still  more. 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  if  all  the  endowments 
were  withdrawn  the  price  of  singers  would  fall  propor- 
tionately and  grand  opera  would  stand  on  its  own  beauti- 
ful legs.  The  staple  activity  of  the  operatic  press  agent, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  present  fashion,  would  consist 
in  the  outgiving  of  such  items  as  these: 

"  Caruso,  the  world's  greatest  tenor,  gets  forty  dollars  a 
week  and  gives  private  lessons  in  drawing." 

"  Miss  Garden  takes  in  plain  sewing  on  her  off  days  to 
help  pay  the  room-rent." 

The  best  seats,  probably,  would  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
We  wonder  whether  grand  opera  would  then  be  a  less  or  a 
greater  vital  influence  among  us  than  it  is  today. 

The  Real  Income -Tax  Objection 

A LEARNED  lawyer  defends  oral  arguments  before  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  scarcely  any  advo- 
cate has  the  nerve  to  stand  up  bodily  before  the  court, 
looking  it  in  the  eye,  and  repeat  the  balderdash  that  he 
puts  into  his  printed  brief  after  he  has  put  in  the  points 
upon  which  he  actually  relies.  Orally,  that  is,  he  really 
argues. 

This  connection  between  legal  print  and  balderdash 
is  naturally  brought  to  mind  by  the  brief  against  the  pro- 
posed income-tax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  several  distinguished  attorneys  have  submitted  to 
the  New  York  Legislature.  To  letthe  Federal  Government 
levy  an  income  tax,  without  apportioning  it  among  the 
several  states  according  to  population,  might,  they  affirm, 
lead  to  great  oppression  of  the  richer  states  by  the  poorer 
— because  the  richer  states  would  then  have  to  pay  Federal 
taxes  not  according  to  their  population  but  according 
to  their  wealth,  and  a  man  in  New  York,  worth  three  times 
as  much  as  a  man  in  Iowa,  would  have  to  pay  three 
times  as  much  taxes! 

This,  naturally,  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  man 
in  New  York,  and  that  is  the  gist  of  the  objection  to  the 
income-tax  amendment. 

Governor  Hughes'  objection  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  cripple  the  borrowing  power  of  the  states  by 
taxing  incomes  derived  from  state  bonds  is  more  candid, 
but  hardly  more  formidable.  That  the  central  Govern- 
ment should  seek  to  destroy  the  states  is  unimaginable; 
and  in  any  event  it  could  accomplish  that  purpose  only  by 
the  votes  of  the  people  who  compose  the  states.  Sometime 
ago  New  York  State  was  able  to  borrow  at  three  per  cent. 
She  now  pays  four.  This  addition  of  one  per  cent,  borne 
with  ease,  is  equal  to  an  income  tax  of  twenty-five  per 
cent — a  rate  which  also  is  unimaginable. 

The  Fruit-Crop  Loss 

OVER  five  million  acres  in  the  United  States  are 
planted  to  fruit,  yielding  their  owners  an  annual  income 
upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  But  this 
year  the  income  from  many  thousands  of  acres  will  be 
small,  and  from  other  acres  nothing  at  all. 

Freezing  weather  over  the  whole  central  portion  of  the 
country,  continuing  two  or  three  days,  late  in  April, 
after  an  extraordinarily  warm  and  forward  spring,  might 
make  one  temporarily  discard  the  whole  category  of 
modern  agricultural  science  and  turn  back  to  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  for  images  sufficiently  powerful  and  gloomy  to 
express  his  thoughts.  The  most  approved  methods  of 
combating  blight,  scale  and  rot  lose  interest  when  fruit 
farmers,  over  immense  regions,  see  a  temperature  below 
thirty  descend  upon  trees  and  vines  that  are  loaded  with 
tender  buds. 

Devastation  by  fire,  flood  or  earthquake,  and  those 
catastrophes  that  happen  in  Wall  Street,  have  at  least 
something  dramatic  about  them.  The  victims  have  the 
consolation  of  being  overwhelmed  to  a  proper  theatrical 
accompaniment  of  sound  and  fury.  But  killing  frost 
descends  in  the  most  casual,  matter-of-course  way,  as 
though  it  were  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  farmer, 
so  to  speak,  has  to  take  his  medicine  in  dead  silence. 

In  few  industries  has  there  been  a  greater  expansion  of 
late  years  than  in  fruit,  and  in  none  has  expansion  on  the 
whole  been  more  desirable.  Good  and  cheap  fruit  is 
better  to  have  than  the  biggest  battleship.  It  seems  rather 
unfair,  in  a  broad  view,  that  many  thousand  Middle- 
Western  fruit  farmers,  who  have  helped  to  give  us  good 
and  cheap  fruit,  must  stick  mostly  to  potatoes  this  year. 
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The  Foe  of  the  Beauty  Parlor 

MARK  this  well:  so  long  as  Robert  Bruce  Macon,  of 
Arkansas,  is  on  the  job  and  can  raise  his  good  right 
hand  and  his  good  left  voice  in  protest,  none  of 
this  Government's  money  shall  be  squandered  in  building 
palaces  abroad  for  our  ambassadors  and  such,  nor  shall 
any  commissioner,  sent  over  there,  take  any  joy  rides  on 
the  Appian  Way  or  get  any  haircuts,  shaves,  shampoos 
or  shines  at  the  expense  of  the  proletariat. 

Robert  Bruce  Macon  is  the  Watchdog  of  the  Haircuts 
and  the  Shines  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Just  let 
some  junketer  try  to  put  over  an  expense  bill  containing 
items  for  laundry  or  headache  powder  or  automobiles  and 
see  what  happens.  Robert  Bruce  will  go  into  action  val- 
iantly. Why  patronize  a  manicure,  he  will  inquire,  when 
one  has  a  barlow  in  his  jeans?  Why  visit  a  chiropodist 
when  the  family  razor  is  always  at  hand? 

It  annoys  Robert,  as  well  it  may,  to  see  a  statesman, 
sent  across  to  look  into  the  question  of  immigration,  turn 
his  thoughts  to  irrigation,  from  time  to  time,  and  try  to  get 
the  Government  to  pay  the  checks  for  the  fluid  he  uses  in 
irrigating.  Nor  will  he  stand  for  any  shampoos  or 
massages  or  other  methods  or  mediums  of  personal  beauti- 
fication— rio  matter  how  shy  the  statesman  may  be  on 
beauty— which  most  statesmen  are— when  the  same  are 
included  in  the  report  made  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
appropriation.  You  can  have  your  head  shampooed  until 
it  is  rubbed  up  to  point,  if  you  choose,  says  Robert  Bruce, 
at  your  own  expense;  but  when  it  comes  to  using  Govern- 
ment money  for  the  process  I  balk.  Whereupon  Robert 
Bruce  acquires  merit  in  the  eyes  of  discerning  taxpayers. 

Robert  Bruce  Macon  is  a  stingy  man  when  it  comes  to 
furnishing  personal  details  to  an  inquiring  world.   All  he 
permits  the  great,  curious,  pulsing  pub- 
lic to  know  about  himself,  in  his  official  ^ 
biography,  is  that  he  lives  in  Helena,  ^1 
Arkansas,  and  has  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress four  times.   He  even  conceals  the  name      "fr  fl  <p 
of  the  misguided  Republican  who  ran  against  *- 
him  last  time,  being  content  to  refer  to  him 
as  his  "opponent."    Still,  he  cannot  hide  himself  from 
fame  in  that  manner.    It  is  now  time  to  drag  him  out 
into  the  open  and  hold  him  up  to  the  admiring  view  of  his 
countrymen. 

When  the  House  was  debating  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
bill,  which  not  only  helps  the  harbors  but,  usually,  harbors 
a  lot  of  help  for  the  gentlemen  who  need  it  in  their  dis- 
tricts in  the  shape  of  pork,  Hampie  Moore,  the  rising 
young  orator  from  Philadelphia— that  is,  he  always  is 
rising— was  heartless  enough  to  make  some  crack  about 
the  absence  of  the  watchdogs  of  the  Treasury  when  the 
appropriations  for  streams  and  harbors  in  the  South  were 
considered.  Now  Hampie  named  no  names,  but  he  looked 
hard  at  Robert  Bruce  Macon. 

Never  a  Bark  Out  of  Season 

PRESENTLY  Robert  Bruce  got  in,  through  the  time- 
honored  medium  of  moving  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 
which  provided  him  with  a  minute  or  two  for  explosion. 
He  said,  taking  Hampie's  allusion  to  himself,  that  he 
wanted  it  understood  he  is  for  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tions, and  public  buildings  and  all  such,  for  they  improve 
the  country,  and  that  he  abhors  the  word  sectionalism  and 
knows  no  North,  no  South,  no  East  and  no  West.  But  — 
and  here  the  percussion  was  most  rapid— when  it  comes  to 
wine-junkets  and  military  roads  in  Alaska  he  is  against 
them  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  militant,  although 
somewhat  spare,  body.  And,  by  the  same  token,  there 
were  a  few  things  included  in  the  bill  for  the  Arkansas 
River. 

However,  that  means  nothing,  except  that  the  appropri- 
ations were  there.  The  point  is  that  being  a  watchdog 
Robert  Bruce  knows  when  to  be  a  watchdog.  You'll  never 
find  him  baying  or  barking,  or  growling  even,  when  it 
comes  to  improving  waterways,  especially  when  the 
Southern  section  is  under  consideration,  he  knowing  no 
North  and  no  South ;  nor  will  he  make  a  fuss  when  it  comes 
to  public  buildings  and  other  appurtenances  that  can  be 
used  in  his  district.  These  are  all  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
country,  and  there  should  be  no  sections,  no  sectionalism  — 
nor  any  discrimination  against  the  Arkansas  River,  by  the 
way. 

What  Robert  Bruce  Macon  is  opposed  to  is  this  plan  for 
building  houses  for  American  ambassadors,  for  example, 
so  that  men  sent  abroad  to  represent  this  country  may  be 
other  than  millionaires  and  not  obliged  to  live  in  hall 
bedrooms,  but  shall  be  somewhat  as  well  housed  and 
provided  for  as  the  men  they  meet  in  their  corps  and  the 
men  with  whom  they  must  do  business.  There  was  a  bill 
appropriating  money  to  buy  or  build  suitable  residences 
for  our  ambassadors  at  various  capitals,  the  sum  set  aside 
for  each  building  to  be  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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The  Watchdog  of  the  Expense  Accounts 


When  this  came  along  you  can  imagine  that  Robert 
Bruce  Macon  was  right  there  to  greet  and  beat  it.  He 
was,  and  he  did  both.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  and  he  said:  "It  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  it  is  the  intention  of  a  few  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  backed  up  by  outside  influence,  to 
build  castles  abroad  in  which  servants  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  supposed  to  live.  Sir,  think  of  the  toiling 
masses  of  this  country — the  man  who  follows  the  plow,  the 
man  who  digs  with  the  pick,  the  sewing  woman  who  wears 
her  life  away  in  some  garret  den  trying  to  eke  out  a  living 
with  herneedle— being  called  upon  to  pay  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  taxes  of  this  Government,  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  put  into  these 
buildings  that  are  to  cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
apiece — castles,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  for  servants  of  the 
American  people  to  live  in." 

You  see,  Robert  Bruce  Macon  has  an  acute  appreciation 
of  the  temper  of  the  people  back  home.  What  they  want 
is  river  and  harbor  appropriations  and  public  buildings 
and  all  such,  and  they  do  not  care  a  hoot  whether  Amer- 
ican ambassadors  live  in  tents  or  sleep  in  the  parks.  Like- 
wise, every  time  Robert  Bruce  goes  to  bat  on  an  item  of 
that  sort  he  endears  himself  progressively  to  his  people, 
and  lie  knows  it. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  lived  in  Wash- 
ington, wore  good  clothes,  patronized  the  best  restaurants, 
apparently  had  money,  but  never  was  known  to  do  a 
stroke  of  work.   "How  do  you  do  it?"  some  one  asked. 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "I  make  it  a  practice  to  ask  every 
man  I  meet,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  it,  to  lend  me  ten 
dollars." 

"  But  do  you  get  it? " 

"Well,  I  get  it  a  good  many  more  times  than  I  would  if 
I  didn't  ask." 

The  application  of  that  story,  so  far  as  Robert  Bruce  is 
concerned,  is  that  in  watchdogging  the  Treasury  as  he  does 
he  lands  things  that  redound  to  his  glory  and  credit  at 
home  a  good  many  more  times  than  he  would  if  he  kept 
quiet.  Occasionally  he  finds  something.  There  was  that 
time  when  he  dug  up  the  expense  bills  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  and  found  out  about  the  accounts  that 
included  automobile  rides  and  carriage  rides  and  other 
things  such  as  tips,  hotel  bills,  telegrams,  wines,  whiskies, 
mineral  waters,  lemonades,  pills,  citrons,  cleaning  and 
pressing  clothes,  shaves,  shines,  haircuts,  shampoos  and 
rubs.  He  found  that  the  auditor  had  refused  to  allow  the 
shines,  shaves,  haircuts  and  rubs,  and  the  way  he  tore  into 
that  Commission  and  those  bills  was  a  caution.  Young 
Mr.  Bennet  — one  "t" — of  New  York,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  tried  to  answer  Robert  Bruce,  and 
Robert  took  another  session  at  it  and  made  hash  of  young 
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Mr.  Bennet  and  the  Commission,  with  much  laughter  on 
the  part  of  the  House.    He  had  a  high  old  time  doing  it. 

That  was  one  time  when  Robert  Bruce,  attending  to  his 
job  of  watchdogging  and  doing  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy 
guarding  of  the  Treasury,  when  the  State  of  Arkansas  was 
not  in  question,  struck  twelve.  He  had  a  sympathetic 
House  with  him.  And  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  his  was 
not  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  whack  at  that  item  providing 
for  a  masseur  for  the  baths  in  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
wherein  certain  aged  statesmen  are  prone  to  have  them- 
selves rubbed  together  each  morning.  Senator  Bristow, 
of  Kansas,  attended  to  that  before  it  reached  the  House, 
but  if  Robert  Bruce  Macon  had  had  a  chance  you  would 
have  heard  a  few  remarks  about  taxing  the  man  with  the 
hoe  for  a  senatorial  masseur  that  would  have  echoed  down 
the  ages  and  through  the  First  District  of  Arkansas. 

Even  With  the  World 

HENRY  B.  CHAMBERLIN,  editor  of  The  Voter,  tells 
a  story  about  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  told  to  him  by 
former  Senator  Mason. 

"How  are  you ? "  a  friend  asked  Ingersoll. 
"Oh,"  Ingersoll  replied,  "I'm  about  even  with  the 
world." 

"How's  that?"  . 

"  I  figure  that  I  owe  as  many  people  as  I  don't  owe." 

Temptation  in  Their  Path 

THE  Kansas  statehouse  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  when 
the  Populists  were  in  power.  They  constructed  three 
big  wings  and,  with  every  suite  of  offices  in  the  build- 
ing, put  in  ornate  bathrooms,  so  the 
Kansas  statehouse  is  probably  the  only 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  world  where 
every  state  officer  has  a  private  bath- 
The  Pops  bought  the  best  porcelain 
%*a.  t,  tabs  and  nickel-plated  trimmings,  and  they 
were  very  proud. 
"By  gosh! "  said  one  of  them,  when  the  work  was  done, 
"we'll  show  them  people  in  the  East  that  we  know  a  few 
things  out  here  in  Kansas.  Talk  about  a  place  having 
only  one  bathroom !  This  here  statehouse  has  got  a  dozen, 
and  some  day,  like  as  not,  some  of  these  here  officials  may 
take  a  bath  in  one  of  them." 
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Carbon  Cased 

SENATOR  ELKINS,  of  West  Virginia,  let  out  a  terrible 
roar  when  the  coal  schedule  was  up  for  discussion  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Tariff  bill  in  the  Senate. 

A  guide  was  showing  some  visitors  through  the  Capitol. 
He  took  them  to  a  Senate  gallery  and  pointed  out  the 
celebrities.  " That's  Senator  Elkins,"  he  said.  "He's  an 
insurgent  just  at  present." 

"Insurgent?"  said  one  of  the  visitors  incredulously. 
"I  supposed  him  a  hide-bound  Republican." 

"Nope,"  answered  the  guide  with  great  distinctness, 
"not  hide-bound— coal-bound." 

Bound  to  be  Saved 

SENATOR  TAYLOR,  of  Tennessee,  when  he  was 
Governor  pardoned  more  men  and  boys  from  the 
prisons  than  any  Governor  the  state  has  had  before  or 
since.  He  came  to  be  known  to  the  public  as  "  Pardoning 
Bob." 

There  was  a  camp-meeting  in  one  of  the  back  counties, 
and  an  old  man  who  had  a  bad  local  record  was  on  the 
verge  of  conviction. 

"  Do  it  now,"  urged  the  evangelist.  "  Go  forward  now !  " 

The  old  rascal  hesitated. 

"Now!"  shouted  the  evangelist.  "Go  forward  now! 
The  Lord  will  pardon  your  sins." 

"I  guess  He  will,"  sobbed  the  old  man  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat.  "  If  He  won't,  Bob  Taylor  will." 

The  Motive  for  Moving 

A MAN  from  Indiana  moved  out  and  homesteaded  a 
quarter-section  in  the  West. 
"Friend,"  said  a  man  who  had  a  ranch  hard  by, 
"  where'd  you  come  from? " 
"From  Indiana." 

"  How  was  it  you  left  that  well-settled  and  fertile  state 
to  come  'way  out  here  on  these  prairies?" 

"Why,"  said  the  newcomer,  "they  got  to  slanderin'  me 
back  there  somethin'  frightful,  sayin'  all  sorts  of  mean 
things  about  me,  and  I  jist  concluded  to  move." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  make  them  prove  them  slanders?  " 

"They  did." 
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PORK'-BEANS 


Fold  this 
Page 

Over  and 
See  all 
of  his 
Smile 


THE  delicious  flavor 
of  Yours  truly  Pork 
and  Beans  tickles  the  taste 
— and  that's  what  tickles 
4  'yours  truly.' '  A  perfect 
blend  of  the  true  flavor 
of  baked  beans  and  tender 
young  streak-o -lean  pork 
—  given  piquancy  by  an 
epicure  sauce 
of  delightful 
quality. 

Yo  u  will  never 
know  that  really 
delicious  taste  in 
Pork  and  Beans 
until  you  try 
Yours  truly. 

Your  Grocer 
knows. 
Ask  Him. 


THE  various  paths  leading  into  the 
High  Grass  and  the  Tall  Timber  are 
all  cluttered   up    with  Republican 
statesmen  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without  its  an- 
nouncement that  ill  health,  or  a  desire  to 
round  out  a  life  in  the  comfort  of  home,  or 
business  interests,  or  family  ties,  or  a 
desire  for  travel,  or  some  other  excuse, 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  undersigned 
servant  of  the  people  shall  not  again 
present  himself  for  their  suffrages,  but 
rather  shall  retire  to  private  life  at  the  end 
of  his  present  term,  full  of  years,  honors 
and  a  grouch,  not  unmindful  of  the  flatter- 
ing support  that  has  been  given  to  him,  but 
inflexibly  determined  to  separate  himself 
from  the  payroll,  however  much  it  may 
grieve  his  constituents— and  himself. 

It  is  almost  epidemic,  this  renunciation 
of  public  life  by  these  gnarled  and  knotty 
old  statesmen  who  have  been  guiding  the 
ship  of  state  for  these  many  years.  They 
are  stern  in  their  resolves.  Having  once 
determined  on  their  future  courses  they 
can  listen  to  no  detaining  word.  It  is  all 
settled.  They  have  decided  and  they  will 
quit.  It  may  be  the  country  will  go  to 
smash,  but  they  cannot  help  that.  They 
have  served  long  and  faithfully,  and  they 
deserve  a  few  years  of  repose  and  quiet 
before  the  last  summons  comes.  Also, 
most  of  them  would  get  said  repose  and 
quiet,  anyhow,  but  of  course  no  such 
ribald  conclusion  was  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining their  momentous  acts. 

Are  they  afraid  they  might  not  be  re- 
turned? Oh,  perish  the  thought!  How 
could  any  constituency  be  unkind,  un- 
patriotic, unintelligent  enough  to  refuse 
these  men  reelection  so  long  as  it  was 
desired?  How  could  it?  Answer:  I  do 
not  know,  but  most  constituencies  could. 
Anyhow,  they  are  quitting,  getting  out, 
skedaddling.  Most  of  them  can  see  what 
is  coming.  But  none  of  them  will  admit 
he  can,  or  has.  That  is  left  for  others  to  do, 
so  I  admit  it  for  them  all. 

There  are  thirty  Senators  whose  terms 
expire  next  March  and  who  must  be 
returned  or  rejected  by  legislatures  to  be 
elected  this  fall  at  the  general  elections. 
Twenty-four  of  these  are  Republicans  and 
the  list,  until  the  renunciations  of  Aldrich 
and  Hale,  contained  their  names  and  those 
of  Bulkeley,  Beveridge,  Burkett,  Burrows, 
Carter,  Clapp,  Clark,  of  Wyoming,  Depew, 
Dick,  DuPont,  Kean,  LaFollette,  Lodge, 
McCumber,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Page,  Scott, 
Sutherland  and  Warner.  Flint  and  Piles 
have  announced  they  will  not  run.  So 
have  Aldrich  and  Hale.  Others  may 
make  this  announcement  before  this  is 
printed.  Flint  and  Piles  made  their  an- 
nouncements long  ago.  Aldrich  and  Hale 
came  to  bat  in  an  affecting  brothers'  act 
not  so  long  ago.  Some  of  these  Senators  will 
have  hard  sledding  to  get  back  at  all,  and 
they  know  it.  Others  will  be  reasonably 
secure  unless  the  landslide  comes,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  observers  that  the 
landslide  is  on  the  way. 

Many  a  Slip  'Twixt  Now  and  Election 

Every  member  of  the  House  who  is  a 
candidate  for  return  must  go  before  his 
constituents  this  fall.  A  large  number  of 
Republicans  in  the  present  House  have 
already  announced  they  will  not  run,  giv- 
ing various  excuses.  Many  others  have 
great  difficulties  at  home.  Some  will  have 
comparatively  easy  times.  Still,  they  will 
all  know  they  have  been  in  fights  before 
they  get  back,  and  there  never  was  a  more 
nervous  set  of  politicians,  a  more  shivery 
bunch  of  statesmen  in  this  country,  than 
those  who  are  trying  to  get  through  this 
session  of  Congress  and  get  home  to  tell 
the  folks  they  are  all  right  and  to  ask  for 
support. 

The  most  sensational  retirements  were 
those  of  Hale  and  Aldrich,  admittedly  the 
leaders  on  the  Republican  side— that  is, 
Aldrich  is  the  leader  and  Hale  his  first 
lieutenant.  Now,  two  years  ago  Aldrich 
said  he  would  retire,  but  nobody  took  him 
seriously  and  not  too  many  people  take 
him  seriously  now.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Aldrich  is  not  serious 
in  his  announcement  that  he  intends  to 
retire,  or  that  he  is  not  in  good  faith  in 
making  it,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  many  people  who  are  skeptical.  It  has 
come  to  pass  in  this  country  that  the  two 


great  issues  on  which  the  insurgent  move- 
ment rests  are  Aldrichism  and  Cannonism, 
the  two  comprising  the  third  and  greater 
issue  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  tariff, 
because  whatever  dissatisfaction  there  may 
be  with  the  tariff  is  due  solely  to  Aldrich 
and  Cannon,  they  having  made  the  tariff. 
Cannonism  has  been  eliminated  partially 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  Speaker  and  by 
the  well-sensed  opinion  that  he  will  never 
be  a  candidate  for  Speaker  again.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  that  he  will  not  serve  out  his 
term  as  Speaker,  for  if  he  taunts  the  insur- 
gents many  times  more  about  not  having 
courage  enough  to  remove  him  they  may 
take  his  dare  and  show  him.  That  may 
come,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  does  it  is  likely 
to  come  when  legislation  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  delay  in  electing  a  new  Speaker. 

Aldrichism  is  more  vital  than  Cannonism 
as  an  issue  of  protest.  The  people  held 
Aldrich  to  be  the  captain-general  of  the 
forces  that  represent  the  interests,  and  they 
intended  to  punish  those  who  served  under 
Aldrich  even  if  they  might  not  be  able  to 
get  at  Aldrich  himself.  The  removal  of 
Mr.  Aldrich  does  not  remove  the  issue  of 
Aldrichism.  It  merely  removes  the  leader 
of  the  people  who  stand  for  Aldrichism  and 
help  to  make  it  effective.  If  Mr.  Aldrich 
does  go  out  of  the  Senate  and  the  Repub- 
licans continue  in  power  there  through  elec- 
tion or  return  of  enough  of  the'  men  who 
are  going  out  next  March,  does  any  person 
think  there  will  be  any  less  Aldrichism— 
so  called— in  the  Senate  than  there  is  now 
if  the  regulars  can  prevent  it?  Crane  and 
Carter  and  Penrose  and  Warren  and  others 
will  try  to  be  the  leaders,  if  they  can  main- 
tain themselves.  They  are  all  Aldrich  men. 

After  Aldrich,  What  ? 

Moreover,  Aldrich  reached  over  to  the 
House  and  controlled  Cannon.  It  is  likely 
there  will  be  an  end  to  that,  no  matter 
what  happens;  but  the  scotching  of  Cannon 
and  the  retirement  of  Aldrich  will  not  com- 
pensate, in  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  the 
long  years  they  have  been  in  power  and 
the  things  they  have  done  while  in  power, 
which  typify  Aldrichism  and  Cannonism 
and  against  which  the  protest  has  arisen. 
Cannon  was  shorn  of  a  part  of  his  power, 
not  by  the  men  who  helped  him  in  the 
House,  but  by  the  men,  a  minority  of  the 
majority,  who  objected  to  his  methods. 
There  is  no  credit  due  the  men  who  have 
stood  by  Cannon  and  belong  to  his 
machine.  They  are  just  as  responsible 
now  as  they  were  before  the  insurgents, 
by  combining  with  the  Democrats,  took 
Cannon  off  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Thus  the  politics  of  the  retirement  of 
Aldrich  and  the  assertion  that  Cannon 
has  been  eliminated,  partially  at  least,  is 
merely  face-saving  and  personal,  and 
nothing  more.  It  will  enable  the  candi- 
dates for  reelection  to  use  the  argument 
that  these  things  are  things  of  the  past,  and 
to  point  to  Aldrich  as  out  and  to  Cannon  as 
down,  and  urge  party  regularity  and  stand- 
ing by  the  organization.  Furthermore,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  President  to  take  a 
hand  and  do  some  tariff  talking  in  an  effort 
to  stem  the  tide.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  occupies  a  great  office.  He 
is  a  Republican.  When  he  asks  the  Re- 
publican party  to  rally  to  his  support  and 
to  the  support  of  the  men  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  it  will  have  a  certain  weight. 
Still,  even  the  knowledge  of  that  did  not 
keep  Aldrich  and  Hale  in  the  struggle. 

Likely  as  not,  the  retirement  of  Aldrich 
was  made  with  a  political  advantage  in 
view— that  is,  a  party  advantage.  The 
retirement  of  Hale  was  purely  personal. 
Aldrich  is  a  smart  man.  He  may  have 
thought  that  by  eliminating  himself  now  it 
would  help  a  lot  in  the  broad,  general  sense 
all  over  the  country.  It  may  be,  also,  that 
he  has  intended  to  retire  ever  since  he 
made  his  preliminary  announcement  two 
years  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the 
inner  thoughts  of  a  boss  are,  but  if  he  did 
have  those  thoughts  they  were  completely 
inner,  for  no  later  then  the  first  week  in 
April  nobody  in  Aldrich's  machine  in 
Rhode  Island  knew  he  was  going  to  retire, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Brayton, 
and  he  said  nothing  about  it.  The  plan 
then  was  to  send  Aldrich  back,  and  his 
supporters  were  working  actively  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  he  intended  to  do. 
They  had  no  word  that  Aldrich  would  get 


PORK-BEANS 

Their 
Delicious 
Flavor  will 
Give  YOU 
as  much 
Real  Joy 


YOUR  kind  — Your 
flavor — just  what 
you've  been  looking  for 
—  a  perfect  product. 

Plump  and  choice  hand 
picked  beans — no  others 
can  be  made  so  flavory. 

Then  to  make  sure  that  you  get  the 
Yours  truly  flavor  all  the  cans  are 
thoroughly  ster- 
ilized just  before 
they  are  filled. 

No  chance  of  con- 
tamination. 

Try  them  once 
and  you'll  accept 
no  other. 

Insist  on 
YOURS  TRULY. 
At  your 
Grocers. 


Fagged 
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Why  is  the  office-worker  more 
tired  by  mid-afternoon  than  the 
out-door  man  doing  ten  times  more 
strenuous  work? 

Lack  of  pare  air — that,  and  nothing  else. 
The  average  business  office  is  poisonous 
with  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  exhaled  from  the 
lungs,  and  good  work  cannot  be  done  in 
HI  that  deadening  atmosphere. 

Si  ur levant 

I READY-TO-  RUN 
Ventilating  Set 
completely  changes  the  air  in  ordinary  sized 
rooms  or  offices  every  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
To  a  marked  degree  it  increases  the  efficiency 
and  comfort  of  workers,  and  decreases  sick- 
leave.  It  gives  positive  ventilation  in  all  weather 
conditions,  either  exhausting  the  dead  air  from 
a  room  or  blowing  in  fresh  air,  which  both  cools 
and  ventilates.  Open  windows  do  not  ventilate 
unless  there  is  a  breeze.  Desk  and  ceiling  fans 
do  not  ventilate,  they  simply  stir  up  the  stag- 
nant air  and  disease  germs  and  make  you  feel 
a  little  cooler. 

The  STURTEVANT  SET  is  suitable  for 
offices,  telephone  booths,  toilet  rooms,  kitchens, 
closets,  smoking  rooms,  boat  cabins,  etc.  In 
bedrooms  it  gives  all  the  benefit  of  outdoor 
sleeping.  Occupies  half  the  space  of  a  type- 
writer. Easily  moved,  runs  from  electric  fixture, 
costs  very  little  to  operate. 

Size  A,  $35;  B,  $45;  C,  $55;  delivered  in  U.  S. 
Send  for  booklet  P-53.    It  tells  facts  you 
should  know  about  real  ventilation. 

Trade  terms  to  Electrical  Contractors, 
Hardware  Dealers  and  Power  Companies 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
50  Church  St. .  New  York ;  135  N. 
3rd  St.,  Philadelphia; 329  W.  3rd 
St.,  Cincinnati;  300  Fullerton 
Bld£.,  St.  Louis;  530  S.  Clinton 
St..  Chicago;  711  Park  Bldg., 
Pittsbure;  1006  Wash.  Loan  & 
Trust  Bide. .Washington,  D.  C. ; 
34  Oliver  St. ,  Boston ;  529  Metro- 
politan Bldg. ,  Minneapolis ;  423 
Schofield  Bide.,  Cleveland;  1108 
Granite  Bldg..  Rochester;  326 
Hennen  Bldg. ,  New  Orleans; 
36  Pearl  St..  Hartford. 


MENNEN'S 

BO  RATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 

Superior  to  all  other  powders  in  soft- 
ness, smoothness  and  delicacy.  Pro- 
tects the  skin  from  wind  and  sun. 
Prevents  chafing  and  skin 
irritations.  The  most 
comforting 
healing  of  all 
toilet  pow- 
ders. 


Mermen's 
pH^'  Borated  Tal- 
cum  Toilet  Pow- 
der is  as  necessary 
for  Mother's  baby  as  for 
Baby's  mother. 
It  contains  no  starch,  rice  powder  or 
other  irritants  found  in  ordinary  toilet 
powders.  Dealers  make  a  larKer 
profit  by  selling  substitutes.  Insist 
onMennen's.  Sample  Box  for  2c  Stamp. 
Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


OUt.    Indeed,  the  word  they  had  WM  that 

A  id  rich  must,  be  elected  at  all  hazards. 

Iii  view  of  this  information  It  1b  hard  to 
look  on  the  announcement  as  other  than 
political,  nor  does  that  imply  a  single 

imputation  against  Mr.  Aldrieh.  He  has 
been  the  paekhorso  as  well  as  the  leader  in 
legislation  in  the  Senate  for  many  years. 
II  is  likely  he  is  tired.  It  is  likely  he  want; 
to  quit  and  have  some  fun.  It  is  likely  he 
is  entirely  honest  in  his  present  desire  to 
get  out  and  in  his  statement  that  he 
intends  to  get  out;  but  it  is  a  long  time 
until  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  meets 
to  elect  a  successor  to  Mr.  Aldrieh,  and  a 
lot  of  things  can  happen  in  politics  between 
now  and  January,  including  one  very 
important  thing— and  that  is  a  general 
election  next  November.  And,  by  the  same 
token,  Mr.  Aldrieh  has  never  been  known 
to  refuse  to  play  politics. 

The  case  of  Hale  is  different.  He  quits 
because  he  is  a  sour,  disgruntled  old  man 
who  expected  to  be  given  the  Senatorship 
again  on  a  silver  platter,  and  found,  in- 
stead, that  he  would  have  to  fight  for  it. 
He  is  an  expert  and  useful  legislator,  but 
his  going  will  not  be  of  any  particular  harm 
to  his  party  or  to  the  Senate,  either. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  Senate 
if  Aldrieh  and  Hale  do  quit.  What  will 
happen,  in  that  case,  will  be  only  what  will 
inevitably  happen  if  both  should  stay.  It 
will  mean  a  shoving  forward  of  a  new  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.  If  Aldrieh  should  re- 
main in  the  Senate  another  six  years  he 
might  continue  in  his  leadership,  with  a 
Republican  majority,  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  no  longer.  The  progressive 
sentiment  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  growing  rapidly.  The  so-called 
insurgent  spirit  is  developing  every  day. 
The  time  is  almost  here  when  New  England 
will  cease  directing  the  destinies  of  the 
Senate  and  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States  and  when  men  from  the  West  and 
the  Middle  West  will  take  the  control 
themselves. 

A  Revolution  to  Chase 

It  may  be  that  Aldrieh  has  seen  this  and 
that  it  is  another  reason  for  his  retirement. 
If  he  has  not  seen  it  he  is  singularly  de- 
ficient in  those  powers  of  observation  and 
analysis  for  which  he  is  famous.  There 
has  been  a  shift  in  the  Senate  in  the  past 
four  or  five  years  that  has  steadily  en- 
croached on  the  power  of  the  leader.  That 
shift  continues  and  will  continue.  The 
elections  this  fall  will  send  new  men,  in 
some  instances,  to  the  Senate,  who,  though 
not  experienced  in  legislation,  will  be  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  men  who  are 
called  the  progressives  and  who  will  act 
with  them.  This  may  not  be  true  in  all 
instances,  but  it  will  be  true  in  some.  With 
the  nucleus  now  there,  the  changes  in  the 
present  membership  that  will  inevitably 
come,  and  the  recruits,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  domination  of  the  old  crowd  will 
soon  be  at  an  end  and  that  the  new  crowd 
will  be  in  the  saddles. 

It  cannot  be  that  Mr.  Aldrieh  and  Mr. 
Hale  and  the  others  who  are  not  to  be 
candidates  again— they  say— have  only 
just  come  to  a  full  appreciation  of  this 
fact,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  further 
fact  that  what  is  happening  in  the  Senate 
merely  types  what  is  happening  in  the 
country.  No  man  who  deserves  the  name 
of  politician  can  be  insensible  to  the  spirit 
of  unrest,  of  protest,  of  desire  for  new 
methods  and  new  men  that  exists  through- 
out the  country.  Like  as  not  the  men  who 
are  running  before  it  are  wise.  They  are 
not  a  part  of  it  and  cannot  be.  They 
might  as  well  quit  as  be  thrown  out.  Bet- 
ter, probably,  so  far  as  personal  comfort  is 
concerned. 

It  is  more  than  an  uprising  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  political  revolution  that  is 
coming.  And  the  old-timers,  the  men  who 
have  been  in  control  for  years,  are  standing 
about  and  discussing  affrightedly  meas- 
ures for  heading  it  off.  They  cannot  head 
it  off.  It  is  past  them.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  can  catch  it,  if  they  hurry  -some, 
but  not  many. 


The  Merchant  Tailor 
Studies  You 

When  you  order  a  suit  from  a  Merchant  Tailor  you 
become  the  individual  study  of  a  creative  artist.  Your 
person  must  not  only  be  suited  but  your  clothes  must 
harmonize  with  your  personality. 


The  suit  made  for  you  by  a  Merchant 
Tailor  is  a  study  in  "good  taste."  It 
has  style  that  is  correct  without  being 
extreme  or  erratic.  It  has  been  made 
iovyou.     It  is  characteristic  of  yourself. 

A  good  tailor  never  makes  two  suits 
alike. 

Every  customer  that  comes  to  him  has 
a  different  individuality.  He  seeks  to  fit 
each  individuality  as  well  as  each  figure. 


Only  in  garments  shaped  to  your  figure 
—  adapted  to  your  personality  —  made 
from  materials  becoming  to  you,  can  you 
get  the  distinction  and  dignity  which 
mark  the  Merchant  Tailored  man. 

Merchant  Tailor  clothes  are  an  invest- 
ment well  worth  the  cost.  Apart  from  the 
improvement  they  make  in  your  appear- 
ance, they  retain  their  shape  and  their 
style  as  long  as  the  garments  are  worn. 


S.  Stein  &  Co. 
Woolens 


Ask  your  tailor  to  show  you  S.  Stein  St 
Co.  Specials.  Note  the  exclusive  char- 
acter of  the  patterns.  Observe  the  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  colorings.  Feel 
the  perfect  <|iiality  of  the  cloths. 

Woolens  bearing  our  tag  with  the  word 
"Special"  are  designed  by  us  solely  for 
Merchant  Tailors.  This  tag  is  your 
guarantee  of  exclusive  patterns,  absolutely 
pure  wool,  and  fast  colors. 

The  Protection  of  a  Name 

For  46  years  leading  tailors  have  recog- 
nized woolens  bearing  the  name  S.  Stein 


&  Co.  as  being  the  highest  attainable 
standard  of  quality. 

Our  buyers  arc  practical  woolen  ex- 
perts. Every  year  they  get  the  pick  of 
the  most  famous  woolen  mills  of  America, 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

You  can  always  identify  S.  Stein  Si 
Co.'s  woolens  by  the  tag  with  our  mono- 
gram "SS&CO."  on  the  Coat  of  Anns. 
On  our  exclusive  patterns  the  tag  carries 
the  word  ' '  Special. " 

S.  STEIN  &  CO. 

Fifth  Ave.  and   18th  St.,  New  York 
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YOU  needn't  go 
to  the  country  for 
that  ' '  right-out-of-the- 
garden"  flavor. 

You  get  all  this  in 
Campbell's  Soups  as  truly 
as  if  you  had  just  picked  the 
vegetables  yourself.  We 
use  only  the  choicest  that 
grow.  And  we  put  them 
up  immediately,  so  that  we 
retain  all  their  original 
freshness  and  flavor.  Our 
tomatoes,  for  example,  are 
growing  on  the  vines  at 
sunrise.  And  before  noon 
they  are  made  into 


Tomato  Soup 

Being  hermetically  sealed,  and 
sterilized  by  heat  alone,  this  soup 
keeps  indefinitely.  It  provides 
you  with  an  instantly-ready  dish ; 
spicy  and  invigorating;  always 
delightful,  and  specially  season- 
able for  a  spring-time  menu. 

No  matter  where  you  live 
nor  what  you  pay,  you  cannot 
obtain  a  finer  and  daintier  soup; 
nor  one  richer  in  tonic  value 
and  pure  nourishment. 

All  Campbell's  Soups  are  sold 
with  the  unconditional  guarantee 
of  "money  back  if  not  satis- 
fied." Could  there  be  a  higher 
recommendation  than  that  ? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Abpar.iiTi;b 
Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 

Chicken 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Chicken  Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 

Just  add  hot  ivater, 
bring  to  a  boil,  and 
serve. 

Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

Shall  we  send  you  Campbell's  useful 
Menu  Book,  free  ? 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 

Stop  the  swing !     I  hear  them 
ring ! 

I  hear  the  kettle  humming  ! 
I  wouldn't  wait  for  anything 
When  Campbell' i  Soup  is 
coming. 


M 


Poor  Richard  Junior's  Philosophy 

C  The  song  of  the  taxicab  is  long  meter. 

ft  If  you  want  to  be  lonesome  be  prompt. 

ft  The  fool  and  his  chorus  girl  are  soon 
parted. 

C  Often  the  longest  way  between  two  points 
is  a  lawyer. 

C  Killing  time  is  the  easy  way  of  becoming 
a  dead  one. 

ft  The  happiest  place  on  earth  is  the  better 
side  of  a  bargain. 

ft  The  Lord  made  woman,  but  He  is  not 
responsible  for  her  hat. 

ft  When  the  egotist  confesses  his  faults  he 
expects  you  to  call  them  virtues. 

©The  man  who  remains  a  bachelor  from 
choice  has  not  had  much  choice. 

ft  Sortie  men  are  so  charitable  that  they 
are  willing  to  contribute  to  any  good  cause 
every  cent  they  can  get  their  neighbors  to 
give  up. 

Prophetic 

"AND  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
jt\-  Biblical  expression  '  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth?'"  asks  the  instructor  in  the- 
ology. 

"Rockefeller's  corner  in  oil,  Havemeyer's 
corner  in  sugar,  Carnegie's  corner  in  steel 
and  Patten's  corner  in  wheat,"  answers  the 
new  student. 

The  Midnight  Oil 

The  midnight  oil  is  burning  just  before 

commencement  day, 
A  pallid  female  v  earily  and  slowly  works 

away. 

What?    Writing  essays?    No,  you'd  better 

have  another  guess. 
It  is  the  woman  finishing  the  sweet  girl 

graduate's  dress. 

The  Pig  That  Persisted 

A COLONY  up  in  Alberta  consisted  of  a 
hundred  or  more  young  Englishmen 
who  knew  a  good  deal  about  bridge  and 
golf  but  nothing  whatever  about  farming. 
One  of  them  had  a  pig.  The  animal  was 
systematically  overfed  and  grew  to  be  so 
fat  that  it  couldn't  walk.  But  nobody  in 
the  colony  knew  how  to  slaughter  it. 

Soon  after  Dan  Mann's  Canadian 
Northern  reached  the  colony  the  train 
hands  got  to  know  about  the  pig  and  fell 
into  the  habit  of  making  daily  inquiries. 
One  evening,  after  the  express  had  pulled 
in,  the  brakeman  said  to  the  owner  of  the 
porker: 

"How's  that  pig?" 

"  You  will  not  have  to  awsk  about  it  any 
more,"  was  the  reply.  "We  got  the  caw- 
penter  to  cut  a  hole  in  its  neck  with  a 
chisel  this  morning.  It  has  bled  a  good 
deal  all  day  and  ought  to  be  dead  tonight. 
Tomorrow  we  will  skin  it." 

The  Unknown  Muse 

There  is  a  strain  that  never  stirred  the  lyre, 
So  oft  by  many  a  venturous  poet  strung, 

A  soul  asleep  in  the  unsleeping  wire, 

And  where  Pegasus'  timbrel  hoofs  have 
rung, 

An  U nknown  Muse,  upwinging,  shall  inspire 
Themes  unexplored  and  destinies  unsung. 

—  Calvin  Johnston. 

Magnets  in  Salvage  Work 

SOME  time  ago  a  bargeload  of  kegged 
nails  sank  in  the  Mississippi  River  near 
New  Orleans.  How  to  recover  the  cargo 
cheaply  gave  the  owners  no  little  concern. 
Finally  a  clever  electrical  engineer  hit  on 
the  idea  of  employing  powerful  electric 
lifting-magnets.  He  rigged  up  a  magnet 
three  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  weigh- 
ing three  thousand  pounds.  The  magnet 
was  dropped  into  the  stream,  the  current 
was  turned  on,  and  five  or  six  kegs  of  nails 
were  lifted  at  a  time.  The  nails  weighed 
two  hundred  pounds  to  the  keg.  Hence, 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  nails  clung  to 
the  magnet  whenever  it  was  raised.  About 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  cargo  was  thus  re- 
covered, valued  at  forty-five  dollars  a  ton. 


The  one  perfect 
fireless  cooker 

HERE'S  the  fireless 
cooker  that  you 
and  everyone  else  who 
understands  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  fireless  cooker 
have  been  waiting  for; 
the  cooker  with  a  vacu- 
um chamber;  the  only 
One  of  the  vac-jac  products  perfect  way  to  retain 

heat.  You  know  this  from  your  knowledge  of  the  vacuum  bottle, 
so  universally  used. 

The  use  of  the  V ac-fac  means  to  you 
A  saving  of  four-fifths  of  your  kitchen  fuel  bill. 
A  saving  of  at  least  half  of  your  time. 

No  cooking  odors  in  your  kitchen ;  not  even  when  cooking  onions  or  cabbage. 
Never  any  scorched  or  over-cooked  food. 

All  juices  and  flavors  retained  in  the  food  because  there  is  no  evaporation. 
More  thorough  cooking  than  by  any  other  known  method. 
Does  not  heat  the  kitchen  in  hot  weather. 
Tough  meats  made  tender  and  palatable. 
Makes  cheap  meats  good. 

Cooking  cereals  over  night,  rendering  them  more  delicious  than  in  any  other  way. 

And  scores  of  other  desirable  things. 

It  bakes,  roasts,  boils,  as  you  require.  , 

The  Vac-jac  fireless  cooker  is  made  entirely  of  heavy  rust-proof  metal. 
No  wood  to  warp  or  swell. 

No  pads  or  cushions  of  any  kind  to  become  saturated  with  odors  of 

cooking. 

Takes  up  less  room  than  any  other  fireless  cooker. 

Scald  it  as  you  do  your  sauce-pans;  it  is  always  sweet,  clean  and  ready 

tO  be  used.  y0ur  dealer  or  send  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  book- 

let and  prices  of  the  best  fireless  cooker — The  Vac-jac. 

Vacuum  Insulating  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Oyster  Carriers,  Display  Cases  and  Refrigerators 
1915  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 
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Years  of  Shaves  for  $5 


Lawyers,  doctors,  cler- 
gymen, engineers,  invent- 
ors, captains  of  industry, 
contractors,  scientists, 
business  men  —  celebrities 
of  all  kinds  — •  write  us  con- 
stantly that  they  get  from 
150  to  600  shaves  from 
one  AutoStrop  blade. 

Nothing  wonderful  about 
this,  for  users  of  old-fash- 
ioned razors  don't  hone 
more  than  once  or  twice 
per  year.  They  strop.  That 
keeps  their  edge  keen  for  a 
longtime.  Because  of  its  in- 
genious automaticstropping 
mechanism,  AutoStroppers 
are  able  to  strop  so  expertly 
that  1 50  to6oo  shaves  from 
one  blade  is  notatall  surpris- 
ing. $5  for  an  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  is  your  total 
shaving  expense  for  years. 

Try  It  Free 
(Dealers  Read  This, Too) 

Suppose  you  buy  an 
AutoStrop    Safety  Razor 

FAR  QUICKER, 


from  a  dealer ;  then  later  ask  him  to  re- 
fund your  money.  What  happens?  Dealer 
gladly  refunds  it,  returns  razor  to  us, 
and  we  exchange  it  or  refund  him  his 
cost.    Therefore,  why  should  anybody 


Auloptrop 

Quick  [  Handy 
Great 

be  timid  about  asking  a  dealer  to  sell 
him  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  on  30 
days'  free  trial?  And  he  should  not  be 
timid  about  taking  it  back,  either. 

Don't  wait  to  call  on  your  dealer. 
You'll  forget  it.  'Phone  or  write  him 

HANDIER  THAN  A   NO-STROPPING  RAZOR 


to  send  you  an  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  on  trial,  and 
write  or  'phone  now, 
while  it  is  in  your  cranium. 

Consists  of  one  self-strop- 
ping razor  (silver-plated), 
1 2  blades  and  strop  in 
small  handsome  case. 
Price  $5.00. 

"The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents" 

Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  are  having  trouble 
with  their  shaving,  because 
they  have  not  read  this 
book.  Will  you  keep  on 
having  100,  aoo,  365 
shaving  troubles  per  year, 
or  will  you  send  for 
"The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents"  now  while 
you're  thinking  about  it? 
Lively.  Free. 

AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  Co.,  341  Fifth 
Ave.,NewYork;233Cor- 
istine  Bldg.,  Montreal;  61 
New  Oxford  St.,  London. 


Strops,  Shaves,  Cleans 
without  Detaching  Blade 
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l^Ta  nning- 
Bowman 

New 

Alcohol 

Gas 

Stove 

Alcolite 

Burner  i5£^& 


The 
Cooking 
Power 
of  a 
Range 
Burner 


For  Chafing  Dish, 
Coffee  Percolator, 
General  Cooking 

A  Manning-Bowman  Chafing  Dish  and  a  Manning- 
Bowman  Coffee  Pot  Style  Percolator  can  be  used 
interchangeably  on  this  stove,  or  you  can  use  it  for  any 
sort  of  cooking  with  your  regular  stew  pan,  frying  pan, 
kettle,  broiler,  or  other  utensils. 

Fine  for  summer  cooking,  for  light  housekeeping,  for 
camping  and  pic- 
nics.   Burns  de- 
natured alcohol  at 
a  cost  of  about  two 
cents  an  hour.  Safe, 
clean,  odorless. 
Sold  with  Manning- 
Bowman  Chafing 
Dishes  or  separately 
by  leading  dealers. 
Write  for  Free  Rec- 
ipe Book  and  Cat- 
alog ••E-22." 

MANNING. 
BOWMAN&CO. 
Meriden,  Conn. 
No.  350-88  Chafing  Dish        Also  Makers  of  the 
Mission  Style  " Eclipse"  Bread  Mixers 


There  is  a  Solar 
Lamp  for  every  ve- 
hicle need — and  its 
the  best  lamp  that 
money,  brains  and 
skill  can  produce. 

The  same  care  in  construction, 
the  same  perfection  in  service,  are 
apparent  in  the  smallest  tail  lamp 
as  in  the  largest  headlight. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  exclusive 
special-purpose  lamps  in  the  Solar  line. 

Send  for  our  com- 
plete descriptive 
catalog. 

Badger  Brass 
Mfg.  Co. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 
New  York  City 

Solarclipse.  (79) 


Ideal  Vacation  Hat  50' 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

All  sizes.    Greatest  hat  bat 
gain  of  the  season.  Over 
65.000  sold  to  pleased 
customer*.  Guaranteed 

band-wove,,  „,  '■'^b^^i5&s 

palm  fibre.  Colored  design  brim, 
double  weave,  light,  comfortable, 
COol  and  durable.  Sticks  to  the 
bead.  Water  will  not  hurt  it. 
Just  the  bat  for  fishing,  outing 
or  gardening.  Same  hat  but 
plain  brim,  40  cts. — both,  75  cts. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Summer  Sale  Catalog  of  other  Mexican 
and  Panama  Hat  Bargains  FREE. 

FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  CO..  Dept.  BS3.  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mez. 


CIVIL  SERVICE,  a 


teach ers '  ;ind  college 
entrance  exam ln.it Ions 
passed  easily  t)y  our  grad- 
uates.   Rapid  practical  methods— Low  rates.    Write  lor  catalogue. 

BALFOUR  JOHNSTONE  SCHOOL,  1017  Schiller  Bldg,  Chicago.  IIL 


Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Airships 

SO  SUCCESSFULLY  has  wireless  tele- 
graphy been  employed  at  sea  that  its 
ultimate  adaptation  to  aerial  naviga- 
tion can  be  foretold  without  invoking  the  aid 
of  a  lively  imagination.  There  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  this  adaptation,  however, 
which  are  not  immediately  apparent.  First 
of  all,  there  is  the  danger  of  igniting  the 
enormous  volume  of  gas,  upon  which  every 
airship  is  dependent  for  its  buoyancy,  by 
the  sparks  emitted  by  the  wireless  trans- 
mitting apparatus.  Some  experiments 
recently  conducted  in  Europe  have  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty  and  of  employing  the  wireless 
telegraph  in  the  air  successfully. 

The  oalloon  Condor  made  an  ascension 
from  Brussels  last  summer  and  maintained 
uninterrupted  wireless  communication  with 
a  station  on  the  Brussels  Palais  de  Justice, 
and,  what  is  more,  caught  signals  sent  from 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris.  Results  equally 
encouraging  were  obtained  in  a  series  of 
tests  made  with  the  German  military 
dirigible  airship  Gross  II.  Our  own  Signal 
Corps  has  made  similar  experiments,  not 
quite  so  extensive  as  these,  but  also 
promising. 

Communication  with  airships  by  helio- 
graph or  by  sound  signals  has  never  been 
seriously  considered,  owing  to  the  limited 
zone,  because  only  the  most  meager  infor- 
mation could  be  transmitted,  and  because 
a  highly  complex  code  would  have  to  be 
employed  for  extensive  communication. 
All  these  obstacles  are  at  once  overcome 
by  the  adoption  of  the  wireless,  with  the 
result  that  not  only  is  the  radius  of  action 
of  a  military  aerial  scout-ship  vastly 
increased,  but  the  uncertainty  which  at 
present  seriously  hampers  the  military 
utilization  of  airships  will  be  almost 
entirely  obviated.  Foggy  weather,  dark- 
ness, and  the  like,  will  give  the  future  air 
pilot  no  more  concern  than  if  he  were  navi- 
gating the  ocean  on  board  a  turbine  liner. 

The  Chemistry  of  Insanity 

ARGUING  that  we  brew  in  ourselves 
l  poisons  which  circulate  through  the 
entire  body  and  cause  mental  aberrations 
of  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  such  diseases 
as  typhoid  fever,  delirium  tremens  and 
rabies,  a  British  psychologist  formulates  a 
theory  that  insanity  may  be  simply  the 
result  of  a  chemical  change  in  the  blood. 
He  sees  no  difference  between  a  man 
babbling  maudlin  nonsense  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  and  a  man  raving  in  the 
delirious  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  Instead  of 
treating  a  lunatic  with  a  strait-jacket  he 
would  treat  him  with  chemistry.  According 
to  his  notion,  physicians  should  be  working 
at  insanity  as  they  have  worked  at  diph- 
theria. He  asks  for  a  brain  antitoxin,  a 
tabloid  of  some  organic  extract,  a  sure  and 
rapid  cure. 

Fantastic  as  such  a  doctrine  must  seem, 
it  is  not  as  new  as  it  sounds.  Old  medical 
books  are  full  of  strange  talk  about  gross 
and  peccant  humors  which  trouble  the 
vital  spirits.  Nowadays  we  speak  of 
neurasthenia  and  similar  ills  instead,  and 
cure  them  by  drugs.  If  these  mental  and 
nervous  disorders  are  amenable  to  med- 
ical, in  other  words,  chemical,  treatment, 
why  could  not  the  grosser  forms  of  brain 
maladies  be  so  treated? 

Few,  if  any  of  us,  have  absolutely  normal 
brains.  We  are  all  just  a  bit  mad,  and  our 
madness,  according  to  this  new  teaching, 
is  due  to  the  poisons  that  we  generate  in 
our  blood.  Such  mental  aberrations  as  ill 
temper,  melancholy,  worry  and  the  "blues  " 
are  legitimate  subjects  for  chemical  in- 
vestigation. In  the  future  the  antitoxin 
syringe  will  play  a  greater  part  in  the  cure 
of  insanity  and  minor  mental  ills  than  the 
sanatorium  and  the  insane  asylum.  If, 
as  every  schoolboy  is  now  taught,  genius 
is  a  highly  desirable  and  delightful  form 
of  insanity,  the  hope  is  enkindled  that  a 
Shakspere,  a  Moliere,  a  Michelangelo  or  a 
Wagner  may  be  created  merely  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  the  hypodermic 
syringe. 

In  the  absence  of  any  experimental  proof 
to  substantiate  this  ingenious  theory,  the 
skeptically  inclined  an?  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  its  curious  tenets  are  more  likely 
to  furnish  the  novelist  with  good  literary 
material  than  the  alienist  with  a  cure  for 
insanity. 


Artificial  Precious  Stones 

A FRENCH  association  of  jewelers,  the 
Chambre  Syndicate  de  la  Bijouterie- 
Joaillerie,  has  petitioned  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  to  declare  as  false  and  to  brand 
as  an  imitation  any  mineral  substance  arti- 
ficially produced  by  the  scientist.  Thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  a  distinguished 
French  chemist  has  been  trying  to  produce 
rubies  in  his  laboratory,  not  mere  imitations, 
but  real  rubies  which  the  most  practiced 
jeweler  could  not  distinguish  from  the 
stones  of  Nature.  At  last  he  succeeded  in 
producing  his  gems  by  crystalling  a  clay, 
called  alumina,  with  traces  of  chromium  in 
a  mixture  of  fluorids  and  alkaline  carbon- 
ates. By  varying  the  amount  of  chromium, 
which  is  the  coloring  material,  he  obtains 
rubies  that  pass  for  pink  topazes  and  the 
highly-prized  pigeon-blood  rubies  of  Burma. 
If  the  chromium  is  omitted  altogether 
colorless  drops  are  produced,  correspond- 
ing with  the  white  sapphire.  Verneuil,  the 
chemist  in  question,  has  established  a 
ruby  industry  which  has  thus  far  produced 
about  a  ton  of  rubies  in  every  way  indis- 
tinguishable from  natural  rubies. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  alarm  of 
French  jewelers.  At  present  the  price  of 
the  best  synthetic  rubies,  as  they  are 
called,  is  about  seventy-five  cents  a  carat, 
whereas  a  natural  ruby  of  one  carat  may 
cost  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  of  two  carats  as  much  as  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Synthetic 
stones  of  ten  carats  and  over  can  be  pro- 
duced almost  as  easily  as  one-carat  stones. 

Besides  rubies,  the  chemist  now  produces 
blue  sapphires,  yellow  Oriental  topazes, 
violet  Oriental  amethysts,  emeralds,  and 
a  number  of  semi-precious  stones.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  made  by  modifications  of 
Verneuil's  method. 

The  attempt  to  compel  the  maker  of 
artificial  precious  stones  to  sell  his  prod- 
ucts as  imitations,  or  at  least  as  artificial 
reproductions,  has  precipitated  an  acri- 
monious controversy.  One  angry  scientist 
who  rose  in  defense  of  the  synthetic  gem 
sarcastically  remarked  that  he  had  heard 
of  a  chemist  who  had  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  synthetic  granite  and  who  ought  to 
be  restrained  from  injuring  the  trade  of 
the  Brittany  quarries,  which  supplied  the 
curbstones  of  Parisian  sidewalks. 

How  Radium  is  Sold 

PRACTICALLY  the  entire  supply  of 
radium  in  the  world,  or  at  least  the 
pitchblende  from  which  radium  is  labo- 
riously extracted,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian  Government.  The  monopoly  has 
been  brought  about  largely  by  Nature ;  for 
although  radium  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  the  largest  deposits  are  those  of 
Joachimsthal,  in  Bohemia.  Every  bit  of 
radium  that  is  mined  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  Government,  and  the  Government, 
through  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
doles  out  the  precious  mineral  to  a  com- 
pany, which  bears  the  formidable  title 
of  "  Bergwerksproduktenverschliess-Direk- 
tion."  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  fixes 
the  selling  price  and  is  really  the  company. 

Three  different  grades  of  radium  are  now 
on  the  market.  The  price  of  each  milli- 
gram—0.015  grains— is  400  Kronen,  roughly 
$84,  which  includes  the  little  containing 
cell. 

The  packing  of  the  minute  quantities  of 
radium  for  medical  and  chemical  experi- 
ment is  an  art.  The  little  cells  in  which  the 
radium  is  contained  measure  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  in  height,  and  are  made  of  brass, 
nickel-plated.  On  the  bottom  of  each  cell 
is  a  layer  of  lead,  in  which  is  a  square  recess 
for  the  reception  of  the  radium.  A  mica 
plate  serves  as  a  closure  for  the  cell.  Each 
cell  is  stamped  with  the  official  Austrian 
eagle  and  with  a  series  number.  The  cells 
are  in  turn  packed  in  cotton  batting  and 
shoot  lead  in  a  small  box,  with  a  certificate 
in  which  the  actual  radium  content  of  the 
preparation  is  given;  for  absolutely  pure 
radium  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained. 

Lead  is  employed  in  packing  the  radium 
because  the  powerful  rays  that  emanate 
from  the  substance  will  pass  through 
almost  everything  else,  just  as  light  passes 
through  glass.  Since  the  rays  have  a 
marked  physiological  effect,  the  utmost 
precautions  must  be  taken  in  its  shipment. 
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There's  Sunshine 

every  day  in  the  year  when 
Postum  is  the  regular  break- 
fast beverage. 

The  toothsome,  mild  flavour 
of  this  "food  drink"  is  some- 
thing one  quickly  comes  to  en- 
joy— and  it  is  more  wholesome 
than  any  other  breakfast  cup. 

There's  "snap"  and  "tone" 
in  a  steaming  hot  cup  of  well- 
made 


POSTUM 


Postum  is  made  of  clean, 
hard  wheat  (including  the 
bran-coat  of  the  wheat  berry) 
and  a  small  amount  of  pure 
molasses. 

This  bran-coat  of  wheat 
contains  the  phosphate  of 
potash  (grown  in  the  grain) 
which  Nature  uses  in  rebuild- 
ing worn  out  brain  and  nerve 
cells. 

Postum  quickly  assists  in 
rebuilding  new  cells,  when  it 
is  used  regularly  in  place  of 
the  habit-forming,  nerve- 
destroying  beverages. 

1 0  days'  trial  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  there's 
no  drink  more  palatable, 
bracing  and  nourishing  than 
— Postum. 

But  —  boil  your  Postum 
according  to  directions  on 
package. 


a 


There's  a  Reason 


Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville"  in  pkgs. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Postum* 
»jreaT 
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Enjoy  the  Comfort 
of  a  Sweater  Coat 


A  light,  warm 
sweater  coat, 
smart  and  well  fit- 
ting, is  the  ideal 
outside  garment 
for  summer  wear. 
It  won't  wrinkle 
and  get  out  of 
shape  no  matter 
how  much  you 
knock  it  around. 

Schmidt- 
Knit 

Sweater 
Coats 

are  knit  of  the  finest 
imported  yarn,  by 
master  workmen; 
perfectly  finished  in 
every  detail.  If  your 
merchant  doesn't  sell 
them  write  us  direct, 


and  any  way  send  for  our 
Sweater  Coat  Style  Book 

It  helps  you  decide  at  your 
leisure  the  design  you  like  the 
best.  This  little  book  is  free ; 
write  today. 

The  Standard  Knitting  Co. 

Dept.  22  (12)  Cleveland,  O. 


Cut  Open  a 
D  &  M 

Official  League 
Ball 


At  the  centre  you'll 
find  a  core  of  the  purest 
I'ara  Rubber.  Around 
that  core  is  a  ball  of  the 
best  woolen  yarn  you 
ever  saw  —  long  fibred  and 
springy.  The  stitch  ingr-thread— 
look  at  it— try  to  break  it.  The 
cover  is  the  best  smooth,  tough 
horsehide.  Compare  the 
D  &  M  Ball  with  any  other 
and  you  will  understand  why  we 
guarantee  it  absolutely.  Such  an 
examination  will  give  afair  idea 
of  the  quality  of  D&M  Base  Ball 
and  athletic  goods  generally. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Catalog  o( 
Athletic   Goods  and    "Official  Base 
Ball    Rules   for    1910  "—free.    If  he 
hasn't  them,  write  us. 
The  Draper  &  Maynard  Co. 
Dept.  P.  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Mailed 

FREE 


Boat  and  Engine  Book 

Just  like  a  30-Footer  Do  not  think  of  Buying  a  Launch  or 
only  Engine  until  you  see  our  Handsome  Book 

smaller     Jf    «  WHICH  EXPLAINS  FOUR 

WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 

this  complete  16- ft.  Launch— 3  H.  p"'(firiJ  m\eed 
self-starting  Engine,  weedless  Wheel  and  Rudder. 
Result  of  30  years' experience.  Money 
back  if  not  as  represented.  Write  for 
free  catalog  today.  Special  Bargains 
in  Weco  reversible,  self-starting 
engine*  to  those  building  or  buy- 
ing their  own  hulls.  Engine  con- 
trolled by  one  lever.  Full  size 
Boat  Designs  furnished  free  to 
purchasers  of  Weco  Engines. 
C.T.  WRIGHT  ENGINE  CO.,  207  Canal  St,  Greenville,  Mich. 


and  BADGES  for  COLLEGE.  SCHOOL 
SOCIETY  or  LODGE 

Either  style  with  any  three  letters  or  figures  and  one 
or  two  colors  oi  enamel.  Sterling  Silver,  26c.  each, 
$2  50  a  doz.;  Silver  Plated.  10c.  ea.,  $1.00  a  doz. 
Special  designs  in  Pins  or  Badges  made  lor  any  School 
Of  Society,  at  low  prices.  Send  design  for  estimate. 
Catalogue.  BastUnBros.G>.,304S«ilb Are.,Rochesler,  N.Y. 


By  WILLIS  J.  ABBOT 

PUTTING  IN  CROPS  BELOW  THE 
WATER-LINE 

OUT  in  the  Northwest,  where  Uncle 
I  Sam  is  spending  his  millions  to  put 
water  on  soil  that  needs  only  that 
life-giving  fluid  to  burst  forth  with  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beets  and  fruit,  I  saw 
great  dams  towering  over  foaming  tor- 
rents, great  tunnels  plunging  through 
granite  hills,  great  ditches  distributing  the 
water  over  broad  fields  yet  covered  with 
sagebrush. 

But  with  me  there  was  one  who  came 
from  the  far  South,  from  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  that  ravenous  stream 
which  seizes  upon  all  that  is  best  of  the  soil 
of  its  valley  and  carries  it  far  down  to  de- 
posit it  in  the  sapphire  Gulf,  and  there 
build  up  lands  out  of  all  of  the  best  soil  of 
the  ravished  commonwealths  of  the  North 
and  Northwest. 

"Come,"  said  the  Southern  man,  "and 
see  what  we  in  the  South  are  doing  to  get 
rid  of  superfluous  water,  just  as  here  the 
reclaimers  of  land  are  trying  to  put  water 
upon  it."  And  so,  a  month  later  I  was 
looking  upon  the  very  antithesis  of  the  irri- 
gated district  of  the  Northwest— upon  the 
saturated  prairies  of  Louisiana,  long  held 
worthless,  as  once  was  the  "Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,"  but  now  being  rapidly  re- 
claimed for  human  use  and  occupancy,  a 
true  principality  in  extent. 

When  you  have  reached  New  Orleans— 
no  longer  the  sleepy  and  picturesque  town 
of  the  past,  but  a  busy  city  with  that  hall- 
mark of  metropolitanism,  the  skyscraper — 
you  are  within  a  few  miles  of  a  rich  but 
practically  unknown  territory.  Go  out  to 
Audubon  Park,  where  twenty  years  ago  an 
international  exposition  was  held;  cross 
the  Mississippi  on  a  ferry  to  where  a  great 
lock  thirty  feet  or  more  in  depth  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  Canal;  take  a  power 
boat,  and  in  five  minutes  you  seem  as  far 
from  civilization  as  though  the  smoke  of 
the  city  curling  above  the  funereal  cypress 
trees  were  the  vapor  rising  from  the  abid- 
ing-place of  the  forever  lost.  Dark  and 
moss-clad,  the  trees  rise  on  either  side  of 
the  stream,  draped  with  the  clinging 
Spanish  festoons  of  gray  and  rooted  in  the 
dark-amber  water  of  the  bayou. 

Big  Crops  on  Drained  Lands 

New  Orleans,  with  its  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  people,  is  not  far 
away;  but  here  is  only  the  lonely  camp  of 
the  crabber  or  the  occasional  shack  of  the 
concerns  that  pack  shrimps,  largely  for  the 
Chinese  market.  A  little  farther  and  the 
cypress  brakes  vanish.  Here  is  a  farm  with 
broad  acres  of  waving  cane,  of  corn  cut  to 
the  ground  at  this  season,  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, onions  and  pumpkins.  A  houseboat 
moored  in  the  bayou  is  the  home  of  the 
farmer,  and  I  find  a  picturesque  touch  in 
learning  that  it  is  the  old  boat  of  Paul 
Boynton,  who  in  a  rubber  suit  swam  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  who  later 
nearly  precipitated  an  international  epi- 
sode by  affixing  a  dummy  torpedo  to  the 
bottom  of  a  British  man-of-war,  in  New 
York  harbor.  Peaceful  and  profitable  pur- 
poses the  houseboat  serves  now. 

"Two  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  my 
sweet  potatoes,"  says  the  owner  of  the 
eighty  acres,  "and  practically  as  much  for 
onions.  You  see,  we  are  within  a  few  hours 
by  water  of  New  Orleans  and  I  deal  direct 
with  the  marketmen.  The  land?  Oh, 
five  years  ago  it  was  water-logged;  but  a 
levee  three  feet  high  and  thirty  days' 
pumping  a  year  keep  it  dry.  We  get  three 
crops  a  year.  Never  a  day  when  we  can't 
work,  and  no  fertilizer  needed." 

We  board  our  power  boat  again  and 
make  our  way  through  a  great  brackish 
lake  fourteen  miles  long  and  blocked  in 
places  with  water  hyacinths.  For  these 
aquatic  floating  plants,  twenty  years  ago, 
people  paid  a  dollar  a  plant,  while  now 
states  and  corporations  are  paying  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  their  eradication. 
Soon  we  reach  another  canal  and  then  the 
Bayou  Lafourche. 

Here  is  one  of  the  centers  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry.  Great  sugar-mills  rise 
on  either  side,  hardly  four  miles  apart. 


Gardening 

Means 
Health  and 
Happiness 


Business  life  allows  no  long  summer 
vacation ;  but  the  world  of  growing 
things  awaits  you  in  your  own 
garden. 

You  can  spend  your  Saturday 
afternoons  among  your  flowers,  and 
find  health  and  happiness  in  the 
bright,  cool  mornings. 

Your  business,  your  home  surround- 
ings and  most  of  all,  yourself,  will  be 
the  gainer. 

THE  TRUE  TEMPER  GARDEN  OUTFIT 

will  give  you  the  following  high-grade,  care- 
fully selected  tools: 

One  True  Temper  Special  Hoe  (Self-sharpening) 

One  Solid  Bow  Steel  Garden  Rake 

One  Four  Tined  Spading  Fork 

One  Hand  Forged  Steel  Weeder 

One  Steel  Blade  Turf  Edger 

One  Solid  Steel  Garden  Trowel 

One  45  ft.  Garden  Line  and  Stakes 

Price  of  Outfit  Complete  $4.50 


Gardening 

Means 
Profit  and 
Recreation 


This  is  the  first  time  that  a  busy  man 
could  get  just  the  right  tools  of 
guaranteed  quality  in    one  com- 
plete outfit. 
Each  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that 
we  make,  and  the  one  best  suited 
to  its  purpose. 

Each  tool  is  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  the  whole  bundled  and  sewed  in 
burlap.  A  conspicuous  label  guar- 
antees contents  and  quality. 


Sold  by  all  leading  hardware  dealers.  See  that 
you  get  the  genuine  outfit  with  guarantee  on  label. 

Send  for  Valuable  Booklet 

entitled  "Gardening  for  Health  and  Recreation."  It 
tells  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  vegetable  and  flower 
gardening,  with  a  list  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject,  in- 
cluding prices  and  publishers.  Sent  free  at  your  request. 

AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Hand  Tools  in  the  World 
Department  "B"  Cleveland,  Ohio 


m 


SPEND  this  sum- 
mer where  living 
is  a  joy — in 

:olor 

Minds  and  bodies  corroded  witb  the 
bartering  moil — the  dust  and  grime  of  the 
city — shed  cares  and  worries  like  leaves. 
Faded  cheeks  find  crimson.  Jangling 
nerves  find  harmony.  Days  are  full  of 
vibrant  living  and  nights  bring  perfect  rest. 

The  de  Luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 

—  daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  direct — 
will  take  you  there  in  perfect  comfort — with  but  one  night  on  the  way. 
A  train  so  well  appointed  that  hotel  men  wonder  how  it's  done.  Sten- 
ographer, valet,  barber — and  a  thousand  and  one  comforts  from  snowy, 
roomy  beds  to  fresh  cut  flowers  upon  the  dining  table. 

Victrola  recitals  and  world's  news  service  en  route 
Other  good  trains  every  day  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha 
and  Memphis  for  Colorado,  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Let  us  send  illustrated  literature  and  suggest  the  vacation  of  your  life. 
L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


9  La  Salle  Station 


Chicago,  IU. 
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Sheer 
and 
Fine 

Light  in  weight  and  a  com- 
fort for  tender  feet — warmer 
weather  means  lighter  hose 
and  lighter  shoes.  Try  all 
the  advertised  kinds — include 
KNOTAIR.  Your  subsequent 
purchases  will  be  the  kind 
that  you'll  like  best — That's 


[5 


nctoiE 


HOSIERY 


Six  Pairs  Guaranteed  Six  Months 

Ask  your  dealer  but  if  you  have  the  least  trouble, 
tell  us  — 

Try  a  Box  of  Six  Pairs. 
They  are  Guaranteed  to 

Wear  Six  Months — or 
New  Hose  in  Exchange 

Men's  Li»le-Like  in  Black,  Tan,  Grey,  Navy, 
Burgundy,  Cadet  and  Helio,  $1.50  per  box  six  pairs. 
Women's  Lisle-Like  in  Black.Tan  and  Grey  (with 
interlaced  Garter  Splicing)  $2.00  per  box  of  six  pairs. 
Men's  (eight  colors )  and  Women's  (sixteen  shades) 
Pure  Silk  Lisle.  Women's  with  interlaced  garter 
splicing,  $3.00  per  box  six  pairs. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "  Knotair  Kinks." 

KNOTAIR  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

5301  Westminster  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 


Concord — with  Ara-Notch 
Evanstotl — with  Buttonhole 
4  THE  NEW 

Arrow 

COLLARS 

FOR  SUMMER.  High  enough  for  looks 
—  low  enough  for  comfort  and  plenty  of 
room  for  the  tie  to  slide  in. 

15c.  each,  2  for  25c. 

Cluctt,  Peabody  &  Company  ARROW  CUFFS,  25  cents 


Light,  cool,  dressy,  closely  woven,  adaptable  to 
all  shapes,  with  neat  silk  hand  and  leather  sweat 
band,  a  genuine  $10.00  value.  South  American 
Panama,  Kent  express  prepaid  for  $4.00.  We 
import  direct  through  Galveston  from  South 
America  and  save  you  two  profits.  Order  to- 
day, state  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
Houslon  Hat  Co. ''Panama  Hal  Kings!'  Dept.  A,  Houston,  Tcus 


Pure       ^'  import  direct  from  France 
the  Beit  Olive  Oil  money  can  buy 
IX/p"  and  gel!  direct  to  the  consumer, 

»  *-*  saving  two  profits.  Five  gallon 
can  $12,  or  four  one  gallon  can3 
fio.    Sample  gallon  $2.60. 

MARTIN  &  CO. ,  Importers,  Scanlan  Building,  Houston, Texas 
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Through  the  bayou  Htorn-whctjl  steamers 
and  tugs  push  along  broad  barges  bearing 
one  hundred  or  more  tons  of  cane.  In  I, he 
old  days  this  bayou  was  ono  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  a  constant 
menace  to  the  low-lying  lands  oil  either 
side.  You  can  still  see  the  remains  of  the 
levees  towering  nearly  twenty  feet  above 
the  sluggish  tide.  But  the  stream  has  been 
dammed  at  its  connection  with  the  Father 
of  Waters,  and  the  residents  below  its 
level  no  longer  fear  its  spring  rages.  From 
it  into  the  back  country,  the  land  of  shal- 
low lakes,  cypress  brakes,  and  what  the 
French  Acadians  used  to  call  the  prairies 
trcmblantes  — trembling  prairies— extends  a 
series  of  canals  dug  by  the  enterprise  of 
men  farseeing  enough  to  recognize  the 
possibilities  of  a  country  where  there  was 
too  much  water— even  as  Uncle  Sam  and  a 
host  of  private  corporations  are  correcting 
the  conditions  of  sections  where  there  is  too 
little  water.  I  went  through  one  of  these 
canals  in  a  power  boat  that  was  towing  a 
great  dredge  presently  to  be  used  in  digging 
more  and  more  waterways.  These  arti- 
ficial canals  serve  a  double  purpose:  they 
drain  the  land  and  serve  as  arteries  of 
trade.  Railroads  invade  the  territory,  it  is 
true,  but  their  business  is  but  little.  Cane 
goes  to  the  mills;  vegetables,  cattle  and 
hogs  go  to  market  at  New  Orleans  by  water. 
You  cannot  get  an  argument  on  railroad 
rates  out  of  the  planter  in  the  Lafourche 
Parish,  even  though  he  comes— as  many  of 
them  do— from  the  contentious  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

In  the  semi-submerged  lands  of  Louisi- 
ana there  are  more  than  four  million  acres 
—a  vast  territory  exceeding  in  area  all 
that  the  Government  expects  to  reclaim 
with  irrigating  arid  lands.  This  veritable 
principality  has  lain  fallow  from  all  times, 
its  value  unrecognized  even  by  the  people 
who  live  about  its  borders.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  land  as  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  is  built  upon;  but  when  the 
founders  of  that  city  dyked,  drained  and 
elevated  its  site  it  never  occurred  to  them 
to  deal  likewise  with  the  surrounding 
country,  so  that  the  gay  metropolis  of  the 
South  is  hemmed  in  with  quaking  bogs 
and  melancholy  cypress  brakes.  All  the 
Louisiana  land  south  of  Baton  Rouge  has 
been  formed  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by 
the  deposit  of  soil  by  the  river  and  the 
bayous.  Along  the  main  streams  the  deposit 
has  been  heaviest,  forming  ridges  that  ex- 
tend from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  into 
the  interior,  where  they  abruptly  end  in 
water-logged  prairie  or  thick  cypress 
swamps.  These  ridges  are  densely  cul- 
tivated, but  the  possibilities  of  the  back 
country  have  been  ignored. 

The  Plans  of  the  Crazy  Yankees 

A  curious  illustration  is  furnished  by  the 
settlement  of  the  French  Acadians— or 
Cajuns,  as  these  remnants  of  Evangeline's 
sad  days  now  call  themselves— along  the 
Bayou  Lafourche.  For  sixty-five  miles 
along  the  banks  of  this  sluggish  stream, 
from  its  birth  in  the  Mississippi  to  its  end 
in  the  gulf,  the  little  white  cottages  of  these 
simple  people  extend,  forming  what  is  the 
longest  street  in  the  world.  The  cottages 
are  scarcely  two  hundred  feet  apart.  The 
plots,  extending  back  half  a  mile  or  so,  the 
Cajuns  plant  with  cane  or  garden  truck, 
making  a  sufficient  but  modest  living  and 
building  up  a  contented  and  thrifty,  but 
not  enterprising,  community.  Big  things 
or  new  ideas  are  not  for  them.  They  look 
with  amusement  and  compassion  upon  the 
Yankees  who  are  rapidly  draining  and  cul- 
tivating the  lands  that  have  marked  the 
end  of  their  dominion  for  centuries.  Is 
there  not  twenty  feet  of  water  under  that 
prairie  tremblante?  asks  Pierre.  Has  he 
not  seen  a  cow  go  through  it  to  her  belly, 
and  have  not  hunters  dropped  from  sight 
as  though  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  them  up?  The  Yankees  are 
mad,  fou,  crazy.  And  so,  as  these  lands  are 
being  reclaimed,  made  solid  and  fertile, 
the  Cajun  sticks  to  his  little  strip  by  the 
bayou,  and  the  new  territory  is  filling  up 
with  families  from  the  agricultural  states 
of  the  North  -  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  is 
not  to  its  detriment. 

From  one  of  the  little  Cajun  towns  I 
drove  over  the  prairies.  The  road  was  as 
solid  as  any  well-packed  dirt  road  in  the 
United  States.  "Right  along  here,"  said 
the  young  engineer  who  accompanied  me, 
"when  I  first  ran  the  levels  for  the  road 
and  laid  out  the  drainage  ditches  I  could 
without  effort  thrust  a  twenty-foot  pole 
its  whole  length  into  the  soil,  and  as  I 


Style  No.  175 
Sterling  Patent  Colt 
New  "Hippo"  Last 

Send  for  Ralston  Book 
AUTHORITY  STYLES 
Spring  and  Summer,  FREE 

Shows  proper  footwear  for  all  occasions  for  men 

Sold  in  over  3,000  towns  — Ask  your  dealer 

Dealers— Shoes  illustrated  in  this  Weekly  Catalog  series  are  carried 
in  stock  by  us.   See  our  offer  in  "The  Shoeman." 

Ralston  Health  Shoemakers,  985  Main  Street,  Campello  (Brockton),  Mass. 


Cross  Sections  from  Actual  Photographs  of  Six  Leading  Tires,  Showing  Similarity  of  Construction 

Outside  of  the  STEIN  the  only  difference  in  tires  is  a  variation  in  quality. 
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PATENTED 


of  the 
The  Stein  Laplock 
Base  makes  them  all  impossible 
in  Stein  Tires. 

The  bead-ends  of  the  Stein  Tire 
overlap  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  solid  wall  between  the  rim  and 
inner-tube. 

No  dust  or  sand  can  gain  en- 
trance. No  moisture  can  rust  the 
rim  and  rot  the  inner-tube. 

The  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
tire  is  flush.  No  chance  for  in- 
ner-tube to  be     pinched. " 

The  tube  cannot  be  chafed" 
by  lugs  or  bolts,  as  they  are 
not  required  with  the  firm 
Laplock  Base. 

In  short,  internal  injury  is 
impossible.  Only  natural 
wear  or  accidental  puncture 
can  affect  the  life  of  the  tire. 


This  means  twice 
the  mileage,  half 
the  trouble,  half  the 
cost  of  renewal  and  repairs.  No 
other  tire  has  this  absolute  protec- 
tion against  injury.  It  is  found  in 
the  Stein  Laplock  Tire  alone.  But 
in  addition,  the  Stein  Tire  is 
backed  by  the  best  .material  and 
workmanship. 

It  has  an  extra  heavy  tread — 
wrapped  or  anti-skid — perfectly 
balanced  with  the  base.  It  has 
more  plies  of  Sea  Island  Fabric 
than  95%  of  all  tires  sold. 

The  walls  ;ire  thickened  at  points  of 
contact  with  the  rim. 

The  Stein  Tire  tits  all  clincher  and 
Q.  D.  riii is,  with  Special  Laplock  Base 
for  Dunlop  rims. 

Acencics  in  nil  principal  cities. 
Send  for  booklet  "S  M  describing  the 
tire  in  detail.    Free  to  all. 

The  Stein 
Double-Cushion  Tire  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO 
ESTABLISHED  1901 
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plodded  across  the  prairie  I  was  always  up 
to  my  knees,  and  sometimes  sank  to  my 
armpits,  in  the  wet  and  mushy  soil." 

The  method  of  draining  these  lands  is 
simplicity  in  the  extreme.  To  begin  with, 
they  are  not  really  under  the  water-line, 
but  practically  on  a  level  with  the  bayous 
that  flow  all  about  them.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres.  From 
the  bayou  around  the  tract  a  canal  is  dug, 
usually  about  eight  feet  deep  and  forty 
feet  wide,  the  dredge  in  digging  the  canal 
throwing  up  the  spoil  from  the  bed  to  form 
a  levee  perhaps  six  feet  high,  the  top  of 
which  is  smoothed  off  and  used  for  a  road. 
Within  this  is  dredged  another  canal, 
called  a  reservoir  canal,  not  so  deep  and 
with  no  opening  into  the  big  canal  or  the 
bayou.  From  this  canal  lateral  ditches 
about  three  feet  and  one-half  deep  and 
some  two  hundred  feet  apart  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  land  to  be  drained.  Canals 
and  ditches  are  dug  by  machinery,  huge 
floating  dredges  scooping  out  the  former, 
and  a  curious  machine,  running  on  wooden 
"  wings  "  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  digging 
the  latter  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  a  day. 

When  the  reservoir  canal  and  the  ditches 
are  completed  the  water  that  has  gathered 
in  the  former  is  pumped  over  the  levee  into 
the  big  canal  or  the  bayou.  Then  the 
water  in  the  ditches  runs  by  gravity  into 
the  reservoir  canal,  and  the  land  within  a 
few  weeks  is  as  dry  as  could  be  desired. 


Thereafter  all  the  pumping  to  be  done  is 
to  remove  the  surplus  rain-water;  for  none 
seeps  back  into  the  lands  protected  by  the 
levee.  Thirty  days  of  pumping  a  year 
keeps  this  land  dry,  and  the  annual  cost 
approximates  thirty  cents  an  acre. 

Once  drained,  the  land  is  ready  for 
cultivation.  This  process  is  simplicity 
itself.  For  decades — centuries,  indeed  — 
tall,  reedy  weeds  have  grown  up  in  the 
spring,  died  and  fallen  in  the  autumn  and 
decayed  to  add  their  fertilization  to  an 
already  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  settler  who 
is  ready  to  reduce  his  forty  or  eighty  acres 
to  cultivation  sets  a  match  to  the  weeds 
and  when  they  are  burned  off  puts  in  the 
plow,  and  the  time  for  seeding  is  at  hand. 

Irrigation  is  doing,  and  will  do,  wonders 
for  our  Northwest  and  certain  parts  of  the 
Southwest.  It  has  enlisted  Government 
aid  to  the  extent  of  fifty  million  dollars  and 
fills  wide  space  in  the  discussions  of  public 
men  and  the  public  prints.  But  here  in  the 
South  men  have  quietly  begun  the  work  of 
reclaiming  land  more  extensive  and  quite 
as  fertile  as  the  irrigable  territory,  of 
peopling  it  with  home-makers  drawn  from 
all  sections  of  our  country,  and  of  con- 
verting what  has  been  a  wilderness  into  a 
great  garden  where  the  cane  of  the  South 
bows  to  the  corn  of  the  North  across  rip- 
pling waterways  bearing  the  abundant 
harvests  to  the  greatest  seaport  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 


The  Practical  Side 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 


related  to  the  other.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  Sunrise  step,  a  soft,  almost  inau- 
dible patter;  Cincinnati;  Jenny  Cooler; 
Black  Annie;  World  Fair  with  a  Turkey 
Trot;  Pas  ma  la;  Git  off  my  Money;  Break 
the  Chicken's  Neck;  Falling  off  the  Log; 
Git  your  Gun;  Chicago  Salute;  Back,  Back, 
Back;  and  Bumbershay.  All  of  these  are 
remarkably  descriptive. 

Where  several  are  dancing  the  leader 
may  say:  "Where  you  g'wine,  you  nig- 
ger?" The  answering  step  is  "To  the 
World's  Fair  with  a  Turkey  Trot."  "You 
g'wine  take  anybody?"  "Black  Annie" 
is  the  step  now.  "What  time  you  'xpect 
to  git  dar,  you  nigger?"  A  soft,  shuffling 
patter  suggests  the  rising  sun.  "  What  you 
say  to  her?"  "Git  off  my  Money."  And 
so  on. 

The  Scotchmen  do  wonderful  things  in 
dancing.  One  will  take  two  swords,  cross 
them,  and  dance  around  and  between  the 
blades  for  five  minutes  without  once  look- 
ing at  the  swords  or  touching  them.  It 
may  be  they  have  wonderful  sense  of  dis- 
tance or  that  they  have  trained  themselves 
to  a  mechanical  accuracy  of  step.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  their  idea  of  dancing.  If  any 
one  imagines  this  dance  is  a  simple  affair 
just  because  it  looks  so,  let  him  try  it. 

The  toe  dance  requires  most  practice  of 
all  and  exacts  most  torture  of  the  performer. 
A  woman  rushes  on  to  the  stage  on  her 
toes.  She  swishes  and  swirls  and  pirouettes 
so  wonderfully  that  it  looks  as  if  her  legs 
were  twisted  like  a  corkscrew.  She  will 
spring  into  the  air  and  alight  on  the  very 
tips  of  her  toes  as  lightly  as  a  cotton  ball. 

To  be  able  to  do  that  very  simple  feat 
she  had  to  begin  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
She  went  through  the  process  known  as 
being  "turned  out."  She  was  taught  to 
walk  with  her  toes  pointing  absolutely  to 
right  and  left  until  she  was  able  to  do  this 
quite  as  easily  as  walking  naturally.  She 
stood  on  her  toes.  This  developed  the 
muscles  that  ran  down  her  legs  to  the  very 
end  of  her  feet,  making  them  enormously 
strong.  And  presently  she  could  walk  on 
her  toes  and  keep  her  balance  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  if  she  were  walking  on  the  flat 
of  her  feet.  Almost  all  of  the  good  toe 
dancers  come  from  England.  In  that 
country  they  apprentice  little  girls  to  the 
ballet  masters.  It's  a  lifelong  job  once  they 
become  proficient,  and  they  remain  in  the 
music  halls  until  they're  old  women,  unless 
they  are  very  exceptional  and  strike  out 
for  themselves.  Over  there  ballet  dancing 
is  an  institution.  But  here  it  means  little 
or  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Englishman  knows  nothing  about  step 
dancing. 

Skirt  dancing  is  not  in  the  same  class 
with  toe  dancing  or  other  difficult  forms  of 
the  art.  Swaying,  moving  with  a  rush 
from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other  and 
waving  draperies  like  a  bird  that  is  trying 
to  rise,  or  swirling  great  skirts  with  sticks 
under  strong  and  varicolored  lights  until 


the  audience  is  hypnotized  into  seeing 
something  resembling  a  flower,  is  not 
dancing,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  simply 
another  of  those  very  easy  things  which 
make  us  marvel  at  their  intricacy  and 
apparent  difficulty. 

The  barefoot  dancer  diverts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  from  her  art  to  her 
feet.  Most  everybody  is  waiting  to  see  her 
stub  her  toe.  It's  true  that  persons  can- 
not dance  so  well  in  their  bare  feet  as  in 
pumps.  They  can  neither  glide  nor  slide  so 
well;  and  again,  the  constant  fear  of  getting 
tacks  or  splinters  in  their  feet  makes  them 
nervous  and  deprives  them  of  the  abandon 
so  necessary  to  free  dancing. 

As  far  as  instructive  dances  go,  the 
public  doesn't  want  them  so  much  as  it 
wants  the  amusing  ones.  Of  course,  such 
dances  and  movements  are  intellectual,  but 
they  don't  appeal  to  the  emotions.  If  a 
man  laughs  others  will  feel  his  joy  and 
laugh,  although  they  don't  know  what  he  is 
laughing  about.  It's  so  with  dancing— it's 
emotional. 

The  average  person  knows  nothing 
about  Genee's  art— what  she  went  through 
in  creating  it  or  what  she  still  goes  through 
to  keep  it  perfect  and  make  progress  in  it. 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  once  in  London  she 
consented  to  dance  only  one  matinee  a 
week  because  one  was  the  only  after- 
noon she  could  spare  from  practicing.  She 
devoted  three  to  four  hours  every  day  for 
five  days  in  the  week  to  practice  work. 

As  I  said  before,  I  did  not  begin  to  dance 
at  all  until  I  was  ten  or  twelve.  Dancing 
came  very  naturally  to  me.  I  discovered 
that  I  was  a  pretty  good  dancer  and  so 
didn't  do  anything  else  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Then  I  began  to  size  up  the  situa- 
tion. I  observed  that  old-time  dancers 
were  making  small  progress,  if  any,  and 
that  where  they  did  advance  it  was  not  in 
their  art,  but  by  sidestepping  it.  And  so 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  sidestep. 

The  creation  of  my  first  successful  dance 
was  due  to  an  inspiration.  Some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  rehearsing  at  a 
Buffalo  theater  on  a  Monday  morning.  I» 
asked  the  musical  director  to  play  me  an 
"essence"  of  old  Virginia.  He  started  to 
play  Comin'  Through  the  Rye.  But  this 
did  not  satisfy  me.  Then  he  said  he  thought 
he  had  what  I  wanted  at  home  and  would 
bring  it  down  in  the  afternoon.  When  he 
came  to  the  matinee  he  brought  the  piece 
with  him.  It  was  an  Indian  dance.  When 
he  started  playing  the  air  I  saw  that  I 
could  not  do  it  with  ordinary  steps,  so  I 
tried  to  follow  the  music  as  best  I  could. 
The  melody  suggested  the  throwing  back 
of  the  head  with  a  jerk,  and  other  eccentric 
things.   It  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 

I  used  this  same  Indian  tune  afterward 
for  so  many  years  that  every  one  thought 
it  was  mine  and  gave  me  credit  for  com- 
posing it.  I  continued  along  these  lines, 
but  was  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
become  a    big  dancer  was  to  change 


Adler-Rochester  Shoulders.    A  feature  of  this  season's  Adler- Rochester 

Clothes  is  the  splendid  shoulder  effect — the  most  becoming  that  has  appeared  in 
years.  A  natural,  well-rounded  shoulder  is  this  —  neither  broadly  padded  nor 
narrow  and  cramped  which  seems  to  be  the  faddish  tendency  of  today.  The 
makers  of  Adler-Rochester  Clothes  cater  to  manly  Americans,  always  avoiding 
extremes,  but  retaining  all  that  is  best  in  good  style. 

Clothes  Worth  Looking  For 
— Worth  Insisting  Upon 

Near  you  is  a  store  where  Adler-Rochester  Clothes  are 
sold.  Find  this  store  and  you'll  find  clothes  that  are 
great  beyond  all  description. 

lend  a  touch  of  perfection  to  the  Adler- 
Rochester  style  and  fit  —  achievements 
in  fact,  not  in  theory. 

And  on  the  making  is  spent  four 
times  what  some  makers  spend.  Six 
per  cent  profit  makes  possible  the 
prices  —  $18  and  upwards. 

Clothes  like  these  are  well  worth 
looking  for — worth  insisting  upon. 


For  about  Adler-Rochester  Clothes 
there  is  an  indescribable  distinction  — 
apparent  only  in  their  actual  appear- 
ance when  worn. 

On  each  garment  is  lavished  the  ut- 
most in  time  and  skill.  For  every 
detail,  there  is  employed  an  expert 
custom  tailor. 

Master  designers  and  deft  craftsmen 


If  you  could  once  visit  the  Adler- 
Rochester  plant  and  see  the  ideal  work- 
ing conditions  that  exist  here — the 
reading,  dining  and  smoking  rooms, 
the  ion  windows,  the  vacuum  cleaners 
and  ventilation  devices  —  you'd  be- 
come forever  a  convert  to  Adler- 
Rochester  Clothes. 

Send  for  Style  Book  Today 

A  famous  artist  has  painted  —  from 
living  models — 24  of  our  latest  designs. 


Every  pattern  and  shade  is  shown  in 
actual  color. 

Among  others,  Adler-Rochester 
Grays  and  Blues  —  this  season's  most 
favored  colors — are  beautifully  repro- 
duced in  our  splendid  Spring  Style  Book. 
The  book  is  costly  —  we  don't  want  to 
waste  it.  But,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  the 
best  in  clothes,  you  are  welcome  to  a 
copy  free.  A  postal  request  brings  it, 
with  the  address  of  your  Adler-Roches- 
ter dealer.    Ask  for  Style  Book  "C." 


L.  ADLER,  BROS.  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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The  use  of  electric  lights,  —  the  most 
brilliant,  safe,  convenient  and  economi- 
cal form  of  illumination, —  is  now  within 
the  reach  of  everyone. 

If  youdon't  liveneara  publiclightinKstation, 
you  can  now  have  your  own  electric  lighting 
plant— a  plant  which  is  inexpensive,  reliable, 
occupies  only  a  small  space,  can  be  placed  in 
a  basement  or  outhouse  and  is  so  simple  that 
you  can  install  and  operate  it  yourself  without 
difficulty.  A  complete  plant  consists  of  a 
small  gas  engine,  dynamo,  switchboard  and 
storage  battery. 

You  need  only  run  the  engine  occasionally 
to  charge  the  storage  battery.  The  battery 
stores  up  electricity  which  is  ready  for  use 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night, — any  hour 
of  the  twenty-four. 

The  storage  battery  is  called  the  "Chloride 
Accumulator."  It  is  the  same  battery  used 
by  the  Electric  Lighting  Companies  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
in  many  other  large  and  small  cities;  by  the 
leading  steam  and  electric  railways;  by  the 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Co's.etc. 

Write  any  of  our  Sales  Offices  to-day,  for 
our  new  book  "  How  to  Light  Your  Home 
by  Electricity."    It  will  interest  you. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Yorlt  Boston 
St.  Louis  Chicago 


WANT  MEN 

To  Represent  Us 

% 


in  every  city. 
We  offer  you 
a  big  oppor- 
t  u  n  i  t  y  to 
make  money. 
No  competi- 
tion— qu  ick 
sales — exclu- 
sive terri- 
tory. New 
selling-  plan. 
New  patented,  low-priced  office  device  that  will 
be  used  in  every  business  office  within  a  year. 

SAUNDERS 
ENVELOPE  SEALER 

with  "AutomaticMoisture  Feed,"  automatically  moistens, closes 
and  seals  40  to  50  envelopes  per  minute  with  one  operation. 
Will  seal  2.000  letters  without  refilling.  Ready  to  use  at  any  time 
—  only  requires  filling  once  a  week  for  ordinary  mail-  Nothing 
to  press  to  feed  the  water.  Avoids  the  annoyance  of  licking 
envelopes  or  using  ordinary  sticky  sponges  and  moisteners. 

Made  of  brass  finished  in  oxidized  copper.  No  rubber  — 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Guaranteed  for  one  year.  Price 
|2.00  postpaid.  Your  money  hack  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  Saunders  Sealer  after  10  days  use.  Write  now  for  booklet 
and  full  particulars  about  our  liberal  new  '*  Selling  Plan.'* 

THE  SAUNDERS  SEALER  CO. 
1817  E.  40th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Our  Red  Rosin  Sized  Sheathing  keeps 
out  dust,  drafts,  cold  and  dampness.  It 
lasts  as  long-  as  the  house.  It  is  made 
of  rag  stock,  giving  great  strength. 

We  are  Pioneer  makers  of  Red  Rosin 
Sized  Sheathing,  our  products  having  been 
sold  bythe  leading  dealers  for  over  30  years. 

Manufacturers  of  Sheath  ng  Papers, 
Deadening  Pelts,  Plaster  Boards. 

Send  for  samples,  prices  and  booklet  "  On  tlie  Inside." 
Newton  Paper  Co.,  12  Canal  Street,  Holyolie,  Masi. 


Patents  Produce  Fortunes 

Prizes  for  patents.  Hook  on  patents.  "Hints  to 
Inventors."  Inventions  needed/1  "Why  some  in- 
ventors fail."  All  sent  free.  Special  list  of  possible 
buyers  to  our  clienls.  Send  roui_'h  sketch  or  model  for 
search  of  Patent  Office  records.  Local  representatives 
in  rjOOcilies  and  towns.  Our  Mr. Greeley  was  formerly 
Ai  tini;  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  as  such  had  lull 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

GREELEY  &  MclNTIRE,  Patent  Attorney!,  Waibington,  D.  C. 


constantly,  So  I  Invented  whal  I  in  vcall  the 
Lazy  dance.  I  did  the  part  of  a  lazy  boy 
with  ,-i  feather  duster  a  servant  all  tired 
oul     i  would  dance  part  of  :i  step  in  a 

.sleepy  fashion  and  then  take  a  long  leap 
.ind  do  lite  rest,  of  (lie  .step  at  the  Oth( 
etui.    In  I  his  dance  1  began  very  slowly  and 
languidly   and    let  the    music  gradually 

Inspire  me  from  dull  laziness  to  activity. 

When  I  first  played  New  York  at  Keith's 
Union  Square-  Theater  my  dancing  was  a 
revelation.  They'd  seen  nothing  like  it. 
But  the  dancers  took  it  up.  Inside  of  a 
season  they  were  all  doing  it,  and  a  good 
many  men  who  had  scarcely  been  making 
their  salt  were  put  in  the  way  of  making 
good  money.  Surely  the  innovation  was  a 
godsend  to  a  lot  of  dancers.  I  really 
think  I  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  in 
the  eccentric  dance,  because  I  was  the 
first  one  who  tried  to  get  away  from  the 
standing-still  dance. 

Mr.  Fred  Stone,  who  is  a  wonderful 
dancer,  long  since  agreed  with  me  that  the 
only  way  to  make  a  hit  with  the  public  was 
to  do  something  eccentric,  something  out- 
side of  the  true  art  of  dancing.  His  scare- 
crow dance  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz  made  the 
town  sit  up  and  take  notice.  He  was  at 
once  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pantomimists  of  this  or  any  other  age. 
Later,  when  Mr.  Stone  was  again  looking 
about  for  a  novelty,  he  chanced  to  attend 
a  cow-puncher's  show  in  Louisville.  There 
he  saw  a  Cherokee  half-breed  do  some 
great  stunts  with  the  lariat,  and  at  once 
realized  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  eccen- 
tric bit  to  combine  lariat  work  with  buck 
dancing.  So  he  offered  the  half-breed  more 
than  he  was  getting  with  the  show  and  for 
five  weeks  the  Indian  instructed  him  in  the 
subtleties  and  intricacies  of  lariat-throwing. 
Stone  practiced  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a 
day  at  his  new  dance  all  of  last  summer, 
and  even  now  he  practices  every  day  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  his  work. 

One  can't  learn  to  be  a  good  dancer  unless 
he  has  it  in  him  naturally.  I  have  taken 
girls  from  the  chorus  and  inside  of  a  year 
they'd  become  great  dancers.  Not  that  I 
taught  them  to  do  it— I  only  developed 
something  that  they  didn't  know  they 
possessed.  If  you  understand  you  can  tell 
by  the  way  they  go  after  it  whether  it  is  in 
them  to  dance.  In  ensemble  work  I  can 
take  a  hundred  girls  I  know  and  from  them 
select  thirty,  and  with  these  put  on  a  new 
show  with  a  dozen  numbers  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  While  with  boys — even  with 
those  who  have  been  with  me  and  know 
my  methods — it  would  require  a  week  or 
more  to  get  the  same  results. 

The  Young  Man  from  Gotham 

Another  curious  thing  is  this:  you  may 
put  a  splendid  individual  dancer  into  the 
chorus  and  he'll  do  miserable  work  every 
time.  I  suppose  the  philosophy  of  it  is 
that  he  can't  bring  himself  to  dance  by 
rote— in  other  words,  it  cramps  his  style. 
A  dancer,  like  an  actor,  requires  sympathy. 
He  may  do  very  well  the  first  night  and 
poorly  after  that.  My  sister  was  that  way 
at  times.  At  such  times  I  used  to  tell  her 
that  there  was  some  one  in  front  that  she 
was  interested  in,  and  this  would  always 
inspire  her  to  splendid  work.  A  great  actor 
once  said :  "Always  single  out  some  person 
in  the  audience  and  play  to  him."  It's  so 
with  the  dancer.  You  see  a  fellow  sitting 
in  a  box  who  seems  to  like  your  dancing. 
He  pays  keen  attention,  smiles  approval  or 
applauds,  and  no  matter  how  tired  you 
may  be  this  acts  like  a  tonic  and  sends  you 
up  into  the  air. 

Still  another  curious  thing  about  dancing 
is  that  one  almost  never  finds  a  step  dancer 
who  is  a  good  ballroom  dancer,  and  vice 
versa.  Perhaps  it's  because  the  profes- 
sionals cannot  bring  themselves  to  take  the 
waltz  or  that  sort  of  thing  seriously  as  a 
dance.  The  other  evening  at  the  Gotham 
a  young  man  danced  so  beautifully  with 
Billie  Burke  that  we  all  withdrew  from  the 
floor,  leaving  it  to  them,  while  we  looked 
on.  Afterward  the  young  man  came  to  me 
and  said:  "Step  dancing  is  my  ambition  — 
I'd  give  anything  if  I  could  do  it." 

Now  floor  dancing  is  not  my  ambition; 
I  could  not  do  it  to  save  my  life. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  the  case  of 
Donald  Brian.  Brian  had  a  song-and- 
dance  number  in  our  play,  Fifty  Miles  from 
Boston.  It  was  no  good.  People  didn't 
like  his  dancing;  wouldn't  stand  for  it; 
told  him  to  cut  it  out.  In  a  few  months  all 
New  York  was  raving  over  the  same 
Brian's  waltzing  in  The  Merry  Widow. 


Keen  Kutter 
Expansive  Bit 


Keen  Kutter 
Single  Twist  Bit 


Keen  Kutter 
Double  Twist  Bit 


Keen  Kutter 
Gimlet  Bit 


The  advantages  of 
Keen  Kutter 
Bits  which  make 
them  so  superior  to 
others  is  that  they  cut  faster,  are  longer 
lived  and  are  good  for  more  different  kinds 
of  work.  Because  of  their  long  lips  and 
superior  temper,  they  require  less  filing  than 
other  bits,  and,  being  comparatively  frictionless, 
they  work  much  easier. 

It  is  this  combination  of  adaptability  and 
serviceability  which  has  made  all 
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famous — from  the  simple  home  set  to  the  complete  sets 
for  use  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm. 

Ask  for  Keen  Kutter  Tools  by  name  and 
assure  yourself  that  they  are  Keen  Kutter  Tools  by 
seeing  that  the  trade  mark  is  on  every  article.  Do 
not  get  the  idea  that  in  paying  a  little  more  for  any 
Keen  Kutter  tool  you  are  paying  for  the  name. 
You  are  not;  you  are  paying  for  what  the  name  stands 
for.  //  is  not  the  name  that  makzes  the  tool  good; 
it  is  the  tool  that  maizes  the  name  good. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  and  Scissors  and  Shears 
have  been  sold  for  over  forty  years  under  this  mark 
and  motto: 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered,  —  IC.  C  Simmons. 
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But  One 
Clothes  Thought — 

The  Spirit  of 
Rightness 


Write  for  "Smartness,  "  a  book  of 
photographed  Spring  and  Summer 
Styles.  It  tells  much  about  clothes. 

THE  STEIN-BLOCH  COMPANY 

Tailors  for  Men 
OFFICES  AND  SHOPS: 
Rochester.  N.  V. 
NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO: 
Fifth  Avenue  Bldg.        1422  Republic  Bldg. 


(From  a  Photograph) 

THERE  is  one  domi- 
nant spirit  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Stein-Bloch 
Smart  Clothes— THE 
SPIRIT  OF  RIGHT- 
NESS. This  is  an  intense 
desire  to  get  Stein  -  Bloch 
Clothes  right— to  make  them 
faultless  in  fit,  to  tailor  into 
them  the  best  style,  to  make 
them  wear  and  give  good 
service. 

The  influence  of  the  Stein- 
Bloch  spirit  of  rightness  is 
far-reaching.  The  man  who 
wears  the  clothes  feels  it  in 
knowing  he  is  correctly 
dressed;  and  the  long  list  of 
successful  modern  clothing 
stores  that  are  proud  of  the 
Stein-Bloch  clothes  they  offer 
is  added  proof  of  the  right- 
ness back  of  the  Stein-Bloch 
label. 

Go  to  the  Stein-Bloch 
store  'in  your  town  and  see 
the  new  Stein-Bloch  models 
— the  clothes  backed  by  55 
years  of  Knowing  How. 

Try  them  on — then  you'll 
know  why  you  should  al- 
ways see  that  the  clothes  you 
buy  bear  this  label. 
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(Continued  from  Page  5) 

avenin'."  He  started  toward  the  door. 
"We'd  best  be  movin'  on,  I  guess,"  he  said 
cheerfully. 

There  were  two  trains  a  day  at  Snowslide, 
one  from  the  East  and  one  from  the  West. 
The  latter  came  down  over  the  switchback 
by  which  the  road  now  crossed  the  moun- 
tain. It  came  from  Seattle,  arriving  in  the 
evening.  It  brought  supplies  in  the  express 
car  and  frequently  new  workingmen  in  the 
smoker.  Besides  these  recruits,  gathered  in 
Seattle  employment  offices,  there  were 
usually  one  or  two  passengers  of  importance 
— engineers  or  bosses  returning  from  brief 
vacations  in  the  city.  Also  there  was  the 
bundle  of  daily  papers.  The  train's  brief 
pause  was  a  main  event  of  the  day;  it  was 
like  the  halt  of  a  passing  civilization  at 
which  the  crowd  on  the  platform  might 
gaze  through  the  windows.  When  Tom 
and  the  car-tender  neared  the  depot  they 
saw  that  the  place  was  jammed. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  older  drill-runners 
were  laughing  together  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform ;  near  them  stood  a  few  muckers, 
heavy-faced,  silent,  awkward  in  posture. 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  from  the 
town:  the  postmaster,  a  storekeeper,  a 
pair  of  saloonmen  and  a  group  of  gamblers 
—  these  last  white-handed,  long-fingered 
men  with  faces  that  bore  an  unhealthy 
pallor.  Two  civil  engineers  in  khaki  and 
laced  boots  gossiped  in  the  baggage-room 
with  Gunnysack  Ryan.  The  superintend- 
ent was  without  his  high  rubber  boots  this 
evening.  He  wore  in  their  stead  shoes  that 
shone  lustrously  and  he  had  on  a  black 
suit  with  carefully  creased  trousers.  His 
diamond  glistened  from  a  spotless  linen 
shirt-front. 

"He's  come  to  meet  his  wife  an'  girl," 
said  the  car-tender.  "He  thinks  the 
world  of  his  women  folk,  does  the  Old  Man. 
They're  the  only  wans  c'n  boss  him." 

They  were  passing  close  by  the  hard- 
faced  drill-runners  now,  elbowing  their  way 
into  the  crowd.  Some  one  noticed  Tom 
and  exclaimed  aloud.  There  was  a  laugh. 
Looking  up,  Tom  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  broadly-smiling  faces.  As  he  went  by 
the  wide  door  of  the  baggage-room  he 
heard  a  sudden  oath  from  Ryan.  Glancing 
in  he  saw  the  intolerant  gray  eyes,  intoler- 
ant no  longer,  wide  with  astonishment.  A 
long  whistle  sounded  up  the  track  and  his 
attention  with  that  of  the  others  flew  to 
the  approaching  train. 

A  moment  later  it  roared  among  them, 
halted  with  a  grind  of  brake-shoes  on 
wheels  and  stood,  the  locomotive  panting, 
the  air  sobbing  in  the  pipes.  Baggage 
crashed  upon  the  platform.  Tom  watched 
a  handful  of  rough-clad  men  struggling 
with  huge  blanket-rolls  on  the  steps  of 
the  smoker.  They  were  hard-eyed  men 
and  they  cursed  wantonly  as  they  fought 
with  their  luggage.  Something  made  him 
turn  his  eyes  toward  the  rear  of  the  train. 

The  Old  Man  was  helping  two  women 
from  the  steps  of  the  nearest  Pullman. 
As  Tom  looked  Ryan  handed  a  dollar  to 
the  bowing  porter;  then  he  kissed  the  two 
women,  and  the  three  of  them  walked 
together  down  the  platform.  Tom  stood 
there  transfixed;  Ryan  held  him  star'ng. 
Ryan  had  changed  completely;  his  whole 
bearing  was  different.  He  walked  between 
the  two  women,  and  the  wide  mastery  had 
gone  from  his  stride;  he  was  trying  to  fit 
his  steps  to  theirs.  And  his  eyes  had 
changed;  it  was  as  though  they  had  been 
tamed,  as  though  the  intolerance  that 
usually  looked  from  them  were  a  horse  that 
had  been  suddenly  broken  and  bridled  and 
was  now  being  driven  sedately.  He  bent 
his  head  to  talk  and  to  listen,  and  every 
line  of  his  huge  figure  spoke  deference. 
These  were  his  women. 

Tom  noticed  the  elder;  she  was  tall  and 
her  shoulders  were  wide  like  a  man's.  She 
wore  expensive  ready-made  clothing.  Her 
face  was  hard-skinned  and  red,  as  though 
it  had  been  roughly  rubbed.  It  was  lined 
with  the  lines  that  come  from  years  of 
work;  the  lips  were  very  firm.  She  talked 
to  the  Old  Man,  quick,  short  words,  and  he 
hearkened,  bending  his  head.  Tom  looked 
at  the  other,  the  younger  woman,  and  his 
eyes  dropped  before  hers.  She  was 
laughing  at  him. 

Her  full  young  lips  curved  mirthfully 
and  her  wide,  brown  eyes  were  alight  with 
amusement.  She  was  not  more  than 
eighteen;  the  unworn  bloom  was  on  her 
cheeks,  and  the  laughing  eyes  beneath  the 
mass  of  auburn  hair  still  had  that  softness 
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THOUSANDS  of  men 
know  by  actual  test 
that  the  "  B  and  K"  is  the 
finest  straw  hat  that  can  be 
made.  Its  merit  lies  in 
high  quality,  hand  work- 
manship and  superior  styles, 
which  insure  a  money  dif- 
ference in  value  received  by 
way  of  greater  worth  and 
better  wear. 

The  latest  popular  shapes  and 
styles  are  shown  in  the  handsome 
"B  and  K"  Straw  Hat  Guide 
and  Base  Ball  Book. 

Free  copy  on  request 
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This  great 
book 

of  plans,  elevations,  specifications  and  estimates 
of  Ideal  Homes  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
prospective  home  builder  or  home  owner.  The 
homes  shown  in  this  book  are  actual  examples 
of  homes  already  built,  and  the  estimates  of  cost 
are  taken  from  the  exact  figures  and  show  just 
what  you  can  do  today  with  whatever  appropri- 
ation you  have  allowed,  from  a  $1,600  bungalow 
to  a  $10,000  house.  This  book,  besides  offer- 
ing many  valuable  suggestions  and  giving  you  a 
tangible  basis  from  which  to  make  your  plans 
and  arrange  your  appropriation,  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

This  great 

magazine 

— a  full  year 

—  "Ideal  Homes" — the  most  beautifully  printed 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  America,  for  the  home 
owner  and  home  maker,  brings  to  you  every 
month  fully  illustrated  articles  for  improving  and 
beautifying  the  home — by  the  ablest  editorial  and 
contributing  staff  in  America,  covering  every  branch 
of  home  making  from  architecture,  interior  deco- 
ration and  landscape  gardening  to  definite  instruc- 
tions for  doing  much  of  the  simpler  work  yourself. 

Every  home  owner  and  prospective  home  owner 
should  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  Send  us  your  name, 
address  and  $1.00  today. 

SMITH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
525  Atlantic  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 
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IMPURE  OIL 


This  is 
a  motor 
piston 
caked 
with  carbon. 

This  picture 
taken  in  a  re- 
pair shop  where  the 
engine  was  being 
overhauled.  Carbon 
the  cylinder  laid 
this  engine  up.  If  the 
owner  had  known 
how  to  select  cylin- 
der oil  it  would  never 
have  happened.  He 
would  have  chosen 


OIL 

Why?  Because  of  all  cylinder  oils 
made  it  is  lightest  in  color.  That  means 
it  has  been  filtered  freer  of  carbon-pro- 
ducing dirt  or  coloring  matter  than  any 
other  cylinder  oil  sold. 

*'It  makes  a  difference" 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  us  di- 
rect at  our  nearest  office. 

Write  for  booklet  on" Common  Sense  of 
Automobile  Lubrication." 

HAVOLINE  OIL  CO., 

1906 
Broad- 
way 

NEW  YORK 
Chicago:  1324  Michigan  Ave. 
Boston:  224  Milk  St.  St.  Louis:  4630  Olive  St. 

Philadelphia:  110  7  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
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'The  Garter  with  the  Holes' 

Perspiration  and  Odor-Proof 
25  and  50  cents 

At  your  dealer's  or  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Crown  Suspender  Co. 

836-838  Broadway, 
Mew  York. 

Dept.  G. 
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Hand  Woven 
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Ra  re  Ba  r/iain  i  n  Gen- 
uine Panama  Hals 
Panama  Hats  more 
popular  than  ever- 
all  the  rage  this  sum- 
mer. By  importing 
Urge  quantities  we  can 

sell  direct  to  user  tor  this  surprisingly  low  ptite.  These 
hats  are  warranted  genuine  all  hand-woven;  un- 
blocked, and  can  be  worn  in  that  condition  by  Gentlemen. 
Ladies  and  Children.  Hasily  blocked  in  any  shape  or  style. 
Just  as  serviceable  as  the  $10.00  kind;  the  difference  only 
in  fineness  ol  weave.  Assorted  sizes.  Weight  only  2  oz. 
Sent  prepaid,  d»  "|    f\f\    Order  today.  SaURtactlon  guar* 

•n  receipt  ol  yl.UU.  tutted.    Supply  Limited. 
PANAMA  HAT  CO.,  Dept.  A.  830  Broadway,  New  York  t.ly 


which  endures  bul  it  few  yearn  after  chikl- 
hood'H  passing.  Hair  and  eyes  and  trans- 
parent  si.  in.  beneath  which  the  color 
fluttered  .swiftly,  were  Like  a  bit  of  his  old 
land  brought  before  him.  And  yet  he  saw 
that  she  was  laughing  at  the  things  he 
wore-  the  hat  and  coat.  He  realized  now 
what  the  others  had  been  laughing  at. 
The  knowledge  made  him  redden— a  blush 
of  mortification  that  was  not  shame,  but 
anger.  It  was  as  though  she  had  laughed 
at  him  for  wearing  a  bit  of  green.  He 
looked  up  at  her,  this  thought  in  his  eyes, 
and  then  he  looked  away,  reddening  again. 
This  time  the  mortification  was  centered 
upon  himself.  For  his  glance  had  found 
her— still  smiling— with  wonder  on  her 
face,  and  it  had  left  her  half  startled,  half 
hurt.  It  was  as  though  he,  a  stranger, 
had  stepped  up  to  her  and  had  spoken  a 
rude  word  of  reprimand.  He  turned  and 
walked  away. 

"  Look  at  the  hat ! " 

He  whirled  with  narrowed  eyes  toward 
whence  the  voice  had  come,  and  faced  the 
group  of  drill-runners.  He  scanned  every 
face  steadily.  There  were  a  dozen  in  the 
circle,  some  of  them  men  whom. he  had 
heard  "driving  tunnel"  around  the  bunk- 
house  stove.  Among  them  were  Big  Jerry 
and  the  Gunner.  They  met  his  gaze  with 
suddenly-aroused  scowls.  Finally  he  halted 
in  his  search;  he  had  found  the  man.  He 
was  one  of  the  rough-clad  men  whom  Tom 
had  seen  leaving  the  smoking-car.  His 
huge  roll  of  blankets  lay  beside  him  on  the 
platform.  Near  him  stood  a  number  of  his 
fellows.  Among  the  reckless-featured  men 
of  Snowslide  these  newcomers  were  a  hard- 
faced  crew,  hard  and  reckless  to  the  point 
of  fierceness.  And  of  their  faces  this  man's 
was  most  deeply  lined  between  the  brows 
and  around  the  lip  ends.  There  was 
something  wanton  about  its  scowl.  The 
heavy-browed  eyes  were  a  little  bleared. 
It  was  not  the  blear  of  drink;  rather  that 
which  goes  before  drink— the  white-gray 
obscuration  of  violence.  His  black  hair 
hung  straight  over  his  low,  seamed  fore- 
head. He  was  bigger  than  any  of  them, 
bigger  than  Jerry  Morley,  as  large  a  man 
as  Tom.  And  the  men  around  fell  silent  as 
these  two  looked  at  each  other  with  heads 
thrust  slightly  forward. 

They  looked  steadily;  and  then  as  Tom 
was  opening  his  mouth  to  speak  the  word 
that  would  have  brought  issue,  Jerry 
Morley  clapped  him  on  the  back. 

"Never  mind,  lad,"  he  cried  good- 
naturedly.  "Ferget  ut.  That  hat  is 
better  Irish  than  the  man  that  said  ut. 
I'd  be  proud  to  wear  ut  Saint  Patrick's 
Day  meself,  an'  so  wud  he." 

The  drill-runners  laughed.  The  upper 
lips  of  nearly  all  of  them  were  long,  and 
their  mirth  was  good-natured.  But  Tom's 
eyes  still  remained  narrowed.  It  was  the 
group  of  lead-faced  gamblers  that  saved  a 
clash.  Standing  near  by  they  had  heard 
everything,  and  now  they  crowded  round, 
eager  for  the  promised  quarrel.  Big  Jerry 
turned  on  them. 

"Anny  of  you  tinhorns  lookin'  fer 
trouble?"  he  inquired  e^borately. 

The  other  runners  whirled  with  him. 
The  most  of  them  had  good  cause  to  dislike 
these  men  who  came  to  the  camp  once  a 
month  and  departed  always  with  a  good 
share  of  their  earnings.  They  growled  at 
the  gamblers  and  forgot  Tom. 

The  engine  bell  had  ceased  a  brief 
interval  of  clanging.  There  was  a  sigh  of 
air  from  the  brakes;  the  train  began  to 
move.  The  car-tender  came  hurrying 
from  the  mail-car  where  he  had  posted  his 
letter.  The  gamblers  were  leaving  now  in 
close  order,  pursued  by  the  gibes  of  the 
drill-runners.  Tom  went  in  silence  up  the 
track  with  the  car-tender. 

Finally  the  car-tender  spoke.  "Did  ye 
see  the  Old  Man  when  his  wife  got  hold  of 
him?"  he  asked.  "She's  the  wan  boss  he 
has.  He  thinks  the  world  of  his  women 
folk,  does  Gunnysack.  That  girl  of  his  is 
growin'  up  to  be  as  big  as  the  Old  Woman." 
Tom  made  no  answer.  The  car-tender 
looked  at  him.    "What's  on  yer  mind?" 

"  I  am  grane,"  said  Tom  slowly;  he  was 
staring  straight  ahead. 

The  car-tender  was  silent  now.  Tom 
walked  on,  thinking.  Suddenly  he  burst 
out:  "  For  phwy  should  the  Irish  be  afther 
laughin'  at  the  things  av  their  own  land? 
Answer  me  that! " 

"There  was  no  man  laughed  but  would 
fight  fer  them  same  things,  lad,"  said  the 
car-tender.    "Not  wan  of  them." 

But  Tom  was  not  thinking  of  them. 

Behind  the  two  of  them  the  Old  Man, 
walking  with  his  women,  looked  at  Tom 


To  Keep  Your  Floors  Beautiful 

Every  woman  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  have 
unsightly  spots,  water  stains,  dirt  stains  and  foot- 
tracks  spoil  the  beauty  of  her  floors,  stairs  and  wood- 
work.   They  ruin  the  beauty  of  her  entire  home. 

Will  you  test,  at  our  expense, 

Johnson's  Kleen  Floor 


the 
an  j 


hesl  preparation  for  immediately  removing  all  these  cUscolorations  ?  With  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor 
woman  can  keep  her  floors  bright  and  clean — like  new. 

Simply  dampen  a  cloth  with  Kleen  Floor  and  rub  it  over  the  floor.  Instantly,  all 
spots,  stains  and  cUscolorations  disappear — without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  finish. 

Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  rejuvenates  the  finish  — brings  back  its  original  beauty — 
greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  all  floors,  whether  finished  with  Shellac, 
Varnish  or  other  preparations.  . 

Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  is  quickly  applied — two  hours  is  ample  lime  in  which 
to  thoroughly  clean  the  floor,  wax  it  and  replace  the  rugs. 


We  want  to  send  you,  free,  sample  bottle  of  Johnson's  Kleen 
Floor  and  a  package  of  Johnson's  Wax  to  be  used  after 
Kleen  Floor  is  applied 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  gives  the  floors  that  soft,  lustrous, 
artistic  polish  which  does  not  show  heel-marks  or  scratches  and 
to  which  dust  and  dirt  do  not  adhere. 

It  is  ideal  for  polishing  woodwork,  furniture,  pianos,  etc.     All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  occasionally  apply  it  with  a  cloth,  and  then  bring  to  a  polish  V 
with  a  dry  cloth.  / 

Your  floors  receive  harder  wear  than  any  other  part  of  your  woodwork,  „•* 
hence  require  special  treatment.    Kleen  Floor  will  keep  them  always         o  .*'" 
in  perfect  condition. 


We  want  to  send  you,  free,  prepaid,  samples  of  our  Kleen 
Floor  and  Prepared  Wax,  together  with  the  latest 
edition  of  our  handsomely  illustrated  book  on 
the  "Proper  Treatment  of  Floors. Wood- 
work and  Furniture."    We  attach  a  Af 
coupon  for  your  convenience.       -*0  - 


s.  c. 

Johnson 
&  Son 
Racine, Wisconsin 


S.C.  JOHNSON 
&SON 

RACINE,  WIS. 

'"The 
Wood  Finishing 
Authorities" 


y  /'      I  accept  your  FREE 
>  /'     offer  of  samples  of 
Johnson's  Kleen  Floor 
and   Prepared   Wax,  also 
booklet  on  Home  Beautifying. 
Editions.  E.  P. 5.  1  agree  to  te^t 
the  samples;  and,  if  I  find  them 
satisfactory,  will  ask  my  dealer  to 
lpply  me. 


/IS.  %- 
_f  Addn 


STYLE 
ECONOMY 


FIT 

|  COMFORT 


Never 
Wilts 


Never 
Frays 


The  Litholin  Waterproofed  Linen  Collar 

Same  Style,  Same  Dull  Finish  You've  Always  Worn 

THAT'S  the  great  charm  about  Litholin  goods  —  no  one  notices  any  difference, 
except  that  you  look  neat  when  other  men's  linen  is  "  under  the  weather,"  or, 
"  the  worse  for  wear."  And  so  soon  as  you  adopt  "  Litholin  "  you  save  daily. 
Nothing  "shrinks  in  the  wash,"  but  the  bill.  You  cut  that  down  and  can  bank  the 
savings.  Four  collars  and  two  pairs  of  cuffs,  costing  $2.00,  will  carry  you  through 
the  year.    What  you  pay  now  is  at  least  $16.00.    Figuie  it  out  —  cost  and  washing. 


Collars  25c 


Cuffs  50c 


Genuine  Litholin  Goodg  are  always  sold  from  a  Red  box 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send,  giving  size,  number  wanted,  with  remittance ,  and  we  luill 
mail,  postpaid.    Ilooklet  uj  styles  free  on  request. 


The  Fiberloid  Company 


7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


CUT- OVER  PINE  LANDS 

In  South  Mississippi,  ll  from  $7  to  \\2  per  acre.  m;ike  ftflfl  crops 

ol  corn,  cotton,  CUM,  vegetables,  fruits  tad  p*CU  nuts.    Also  k  1 

MOCk  tlOt*.  FOf  tree  illustrated  Mississippi  booklet  address 
QE0.  H.  HEAPF0RD,  Agent,  279  Dearborn  St  ,  Chicago,  Hit, 


JUDS0N 

\_F  Western  po 


Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

Reduced  rate!  on  household  goods  to  nit 
points.   441  Marquette  lllcttf. ,  Chicago:  ISUl 
Wright  Hlclg.,  St.  I.ouls;  736  Old  South  Bldg..  Boston;  206 
Pacific  Bldg..  San   Pranclsio;  20(1  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Sew  With  The  Feet 

and  Look  Like  This ! 


SCENE  IN  A  HOME.  YOURS? 

How  many  times  have  you  felt  that 
way  yourself! 

How  many  times  would  you  have 
given  anything  to  escape  the  drudg- 
ery of  pedaling  your  machine  ! 

Now  you  can  escape  it,  for  all  time  — 
you  can  learn  the  new,  the  better,  way 
to  sew — and  save  money  right  from 
the  start. 

—  The  Summer  sewing  is  here.  Why 
not  get  more  clothes  for  the  same 
money?    And  not  tired  a  bit. 

Send  for  our  booklet, 

"Sew  Without  Labor" 

— it  is  written  for  women,  to  tell  them  howto 
save  time,  strength,  money— how  to  do  more 
sewing,  better  sewing— quicker,  easier,  with 
the 

Bissell  Electric  Motor 

for  SEWING  MACHINES 

—  the  little  labor-saver"  that  you  easily  at- 
tach to  your  machine  —  any  make,  including 
dropheads — connect  to  any  lamp  socket  and 
sew  to  your  heart's  content. 

We  want  the  Bissejl  Motor  on  your  sew- 
ing machine  long  enough  to  prove  its  value. 
You  may  buy  it  or  Rent  it  for  SO  Cents  a 
Week  for  six  weeks  or  more.  All  payments 
apply  on  the  purchase  price.  Do  your  sea- 
son's sewing  easily  and  in  half  the  old  time. 
The  Motor  saves  money  faster  than  you  pay 
us  and  it  all  applies  on  the  purchase  price. 

Send  today  for  the  booklet.  It  tells  all  you 
want  to  know  about  easy  sewing  and  how 
to  get  it  cheap. 


THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Dept.  23,  Toledo,  Ohio 
91  Wall  St.,  New  York         2 1 6Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse 
404  Hayward  Bldg.,  Rochester    37  Court  St.,  Buffalo 
208  I  W.  Hellman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles 
207  R  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
930  Republic  Bldg..  Chicago 


Watch  Fob  Given  to 

Bicycle  Riders 


Send  your  dealer's  name 
w  ith  4c  postage  and  we 
will  mail  this  handsome 
fob.  Also  catalog  illus- 
trating and  pricing  our 
high-grade 

Indianapolis 

G&JllRES 

Admitted  by  bicycle 
manufacturers  and 
riders  to  be  the  best 
made.  Wear  longest, 
ride  easiest  and  are 
most  convenient 
to  repair. 

G  &  J  TIRE  CO. 
Indianapolis,  Ind 

Address  Bicycle  Tire  Dept 


Why  Pay  Extravagant  Hotel  Rates? 

Mfl  FNIiFNlNP  "0W.  103  St.,  N  Y.  Select,  Home-like, 
^LLUDLlMillJ  Economical.   Suites  of  Parlor,  tlertroora 
and  Bath  $1.60  daily  and  up.  Write  (or  booklet  G  with  map  of  city. 


and  chuckled.  "  There's  the  greenest  mick 
since  I  landed  at  Castle  Garden  wit'  me 
bundle  on  a  stick,"  he  said.  "Luk  at  that 
hat!" 

His  wife  laughed  kindly.  "Poor  bye," 
she  said.  "He's  sick  now  for  the  old 
country,  I  do  be  thinkin'.  Luk,  Nora,  at 
that  coat!  'Tis  the  sort  yer  grandfather 
wore  on  a  market  day." 

Nora  was  looking.  She  was  thinking 
not  of  the  coat  but  of  the  tall,  straight 
back  beneath  it,  the  bigness  of  the  man  and 
the  eyes  that  had  rebuked  her  masterfully. 
She  said  nothing. 

"Them  Cceur  d'Aleners,"  the  car- 
tender  was  saying;  "ye  saw  them?" 

"Who  do  ye  mane?"  asked  Tom. 

"That  new  bunch  of  runners,"  said  the 
car-tender.  "  Ye  had  some  words  wit'  wan 
of  them,  Big  Kennedy.   What  was  ut?" 

Tom's  face  darkened.  "He  laughed  at 
me,"  said  he. 

"He's tough,"  said  the  car-tender,  "him 
and  his  gang.  The  Dynamiter,  they  call 
him.  He  was  here  once  before.  Now  he's 
brought  the  drove  of  them  back  wit'  him. 
They  blowed  up  a  mill  somewheres  back  in 
Idaho,  an'  they're  here  wit'  bum  names. 
They're  a  hard  gang;  but  the  Dynamiter — 
Kennedy,  he  calls  himself— is  a  good 
runner.  He  can  pull  the  rock.  An'  he 
c'n  fight    Best  lave  him  be." 

In  the  bunkhouse  Tom  dragged  out  his 
wooden  chest  and  opened  it.  He  took  his 
coat  in  his  hands  a  moment  and  stroked  it 
tenderly  before  he  laid  it  in  its  place, 
carefully  folding  back  the  two  thin  tails 
over  the  body  of  it  that  they  might  not 
wrinkle.  Then  he  took  the  hat;  he  held  it 
longer  than  he  had  the  coat.  As  his  thick 
fingers  passed  over  the  rough  crown  he 
felt  the  soft,  damp  breeze  of  an  Irish 
evening  and  he  saw  long,  low  hills  rolling 
back  from  a  wide  river,  soft,  green  hills 
melting  into  a  softer  sky.  He  lowered  his 
big  face  close  to  the  hat,  and  to  his  nostrils 
there  came  faintly,  like  an  old  memory, 
the  odor  of  peat  smoke.  He  saw  a  hearth 
where  red  embers  glowed  steadily,  and  a 
low-beamed  ceiling.  He  was  on  his  knees 
beside  the  chest.  He  stayed  there  for 
some  time,  bending  over  the  hat.  Then 
he  placed  it  carefully  away  and  shut  the  lid. 


WHAT  are  ye  lookin'  at?"  the  walker 
asked  the  outside  boss,  the  next 
morning.  The  outside  boss  was  sitting  on 
a  pile  of  timber  half-way  down  the  dump. 
He  beckoned  the  walker  to  a  seat  beside 
him  and  pointed  to  the  place  where  Tom 
and  the  five  Slavs  were  working,  one 
hundred  feet  away. 

"Well?"  said  the  walker.  The  outside 
boss  repeated  the  gesture. 

"I'm  watchin'  that  big  mick,  Jack,"  said 
he.  "  Some  day  there's  goin'  to  be  the  devil 
to  pay  on  this  dump." 

The  walker  looked  at  Tom,  who  was 
standing,  his  part  of  the  work  done,  point- 
ing to  a  patch  of  muck.  And  as  he  looked 
the  walker  saw  one  of  the  S'avs  begin 
shoveling  this  over  the  side. 

"Who  is  that  tarrier?"  he  asked. 
"A  green  lad,"  said  the  outside  boss. 
"  Two  mont's  over,  an'  a  matter  of  a  mont' 
on  the  job.    Them  Polacks  tried  to  ride 
him  at  first.   Now  luk  at  him." 

"He'd  best  watch  where  he  goes  after 
dark,"  said  the  walker.  "Why  don't  ye 
send  him  inside?" 

"I  tried  to,"  said  the  outside  boss. 
"  Two  days  ago  I  told  him  he'd  have  trouble 
wit'  them,  an'  he  says:  'Av  ye  plaze,  sor,' 
says  he,  'I'd  like  to  shtay  a  whoile;  I'll 
not  let  thim  dhrive  me  aff . ' "  He  mimicked 
Tom's  brogue  with  the  love  an  Irishman 
has  for  it. 

Tom  leaned  on  his  shovel  handle,  watch- 
ing the  Slav  finish  the  work.  The  four 
other  Slavs  held  their  eyes  upon  the  ground 
and  were  stealing  glances  at  the  pair. 
Their  sweating  countryman  was  the  largest 
of  them — the  slant-eyed  leader  whom  Tom 
had  compelled  to  pick  up  the  bar.  He 
scowled  as  he  threw  the  muck  from  his 
shovel. 

Watching  the  man,  Tom  realized  the 
price  of  mastery.  He  had  asserted  himself 
to  get  his  rights;  now  he  could  not  relax. 
He  had  to  rule  to  keep  his  place.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  sullen  rebellion  ready  to 
break  out  whenever  he  gave  it  a  chance 
that  had  made  him  refuse  the  offer  of  the 
outside  boss  to  get  him  on  the  muck  gang 
at  the  foot  of  the  bench.  He  had  denied 
himself  his  own  wish  to  go  inside  the  tunnel 
from  an  aversion  toward  leaving  while  his 
authority  was  in  any  wise  questioned.  And 
so  the  outside  boss  had  clapped  him  on  the 


Which  Way  Will  You  Get 
the  Most  Work  Done? 


If  your  employes  are  sweltering,  stewing 
and  fretting  during  the  hot  summer 
weather,  with  nerves  and  temper  at  the 
breaking  point — 

Or  if  they're  cool,  comfortable  and  con- 
tented, with  no  weather  worries  to  take 
their  minds  from  the  tasks  in  hand  ? 

The  answer  is  self-evident. 

In  comfort,  convenience;  in  actual  in- 
crease of  working  power 


Robbii 
STANDA 


xvmw  fans 


pay  for  themselves  several  times  over  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather. 

The  moderate  cost  of  the  fan  and  the  exceedingly  low 
cost  of  operation  will  surprise  you. 

And  they're  an  all-the-year  necessity,  for  impure  air  in 
Winter  is  more  dangerous  than  overheated  air  in  Summer. 

We  make  a  very  large  variety  of  fans  for  the  home, 
the  office,  the  factory — ceiling,  desk,  bracket,  oscillating 
and  exhaust. 

For  years  our  fans  have  been  the  standard  of  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operation.  Thousands  of  users  will 
tell  you  so. 

Lighting  companies,  electrical  supply  houses,  fixture 
dealers  and  contractors  sell  Robbins  &  Myers  fans  and 
will  gladly  show  you  our  various  types. 

Or,  write  us  for  our  handsome  catalog,  which  shows 
all  our  fans  and  will  aid  you  in  selection. 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 


1405  Lagonda  Avenue, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 
We  are  also  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  small  direct  current  motors  - 
1-30  to  15  h.  p. — for  all  purposes. 


(1) 


I  CAN  Give  Rest  to  Your 
Weary  Soles 

IF  the  spring  is  gone  from  your  step  and  you  simply  plod 
along,  it  shows  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
feet.    Doctors   say    75  out  of  every  100    have  this 
trouble,  known  as  flat  feet  or  fallen  arches.  Heavyweights 
and  those  who  walk  or  stand  much  suffer  greatly  from  this 
affliction.    Pains  in  the  legs,  back,  head  and  feet  ( '  'foot  rheu- 
matism") are  frequently  the  results  of  broken  foot  arches. 
Improperly  fitted  shoes  are  responsible  for  most  cases  of  this  kind. 

Wear  Case  Arch  Support  Shoes 

LOOSE  arch  supports  inserted  in  ordinary  shoes  are  not  of  perma- 
nent benefit.     CASE  Arch  Support  Shoes  have  an  elastic  support 
built  into  the  shoe.    It  gives  the  proper  support  whether  the  foot 
is  at  rest  or  in  action.    The  CASE  Arch  Support  Shoes  are 
stylish  in  appearance,  the  support  in  no  way  detracting  from  the 
fine  lines  of  the  shoe.    The  wearer  soon  experiences  relief  and 
nature  gradually  rights   the   trouble.      Remember  that  a 
broken  arch  will  not  replace  itself;    so  artificial  support 
must  be  supplied.    These  shoes  are  unusually  well  made 
and  are  fully  worth  the  price  asked  without  the  addi- 
tional feature  of  the  arch  props.    Ask  for  them  at 
your  dealer's.    If  he  hasn't  them,  the  shoes  will  be 

Sent  Carriage  Paid  in  U.  S.  on  Receipt  of  Price 

CASE  Royal  Worcester  Arch  Support  Shoes  for 
Women  are  made  of  select  materials  by  expert  work- 
men. They  give  long  and  satisfactory  wear.  PRICES: 
Single  Sole  Index  Kid  $5.  Single  Sole  Index  Calf  $6. 
Shoes  made  to  order  in  all  leathers,  $2  per  pair  extra. 
CASE  Arch  Support  Shoes  for  Men.  High  class  in 
every  detail.  PRICES:  Single  Sole  Index  Kid  $5. 
Double  Sole  Index  Kid  $6.  Single  Sole  Index  Calf  $6. 
Double  Sole  Index  Calf  $7.  Shoes  made  to  order 
in  all  leathers,  $2  per  pair  extra. 


WRITE  for  FREE  booklet,  "  Charlie  Cue  says," 
the  whole  story  of  foot  troubles  and  their  proper 
treatment.    It's  worth  reading. 


CHAS.  CASE  SHOE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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A  Great  Cleansing  Force 

The  trail  of  Sanitol  is  marked  by 
white  teeth. 

Besides  polishing  and  keeping 
the  teeth  white,  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  Sanitol  enter  every 
crevice  and  prevent  decay,  keep 
the  gums  healthy 
and  the  mouth  clean 
and  wholesome. 

Sanitol  imparts  a  cool, 
refreshing  feeling  and 
leaves  a  pleasant  taste 
in  the  mouth. 

In  either  powder  or 
paste  form,  equally 
effective. 
25c  everywhere. 

Is  your  mouth 
Sanitol  Pure? 


YFARI  Y  's  fretJuent'y  made  by 
*  owners  of  our  famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds.  It  is 
a  big-paying,  healthful 
business.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  man  who  can't 
stand  indoor  work,  or 
is  not  fit  for  heavy 
work,  and  has  some 
money  to  invest  in  a 
money-maker.  We 
make  everything  in  the  Riding-Gallery  line  from  a 
hand-power  Meiry-Go-Round  to  the  highest  grade 
Carousselles.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and 
require  no  special  knowledge  to  operate.  Write  to- 
day for  catalogue  and  particulars. 

HERSCHELL  -  SPILLM AN  CO. 
172  Sweeney  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Makes  the  World  Smaller 

It's  surprising  how  close  the  towns  are  when  you 
ride  an  R.  S.  Motorcycle.  It  brings  work  nearer 
home,  fun  while  you  ride  and  the  country  just  a 
minute  away.  The  R.  S.  embodies  every  proved 
motorcycle  improvement,  and  has  enough  ex- 
elusive  features  to  put  it  in  a  class  by 
j^flB9)B&v  itself.  Write  for  catalog  and  name 
Af?jVSi  °f  nearest  agent.  A  gents  wanted 
|l  M«sR%f  j      where  we  are  not  represented. 

IftBlr  Reading  Standard  Co. 

^Z^S       RiVer  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Renowned  Heading  Standard  Bicycles. 


Square  up  your 


screen  doors 

Don't  let  them  sag 
open  for  flies  ana 
mosquitoes.  Attach 

ANTI- 
SAG 


SCREEN 
DOOR  BRACE 

in  a  minute.  Straightens 
sny door.  Knanieledsteel— 
lasts  lorever.  Foil  length 
42  inches.  II  your  hard- 
ware or  screen  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  order  dirc't. 
25c  each  with  screws, 
postpaid,  guaranteed. 
F.  EDW.  SNYDER 
67  Erie  Kt  ,  MaMlllon.  0. 


back,  crying:  "Stay  and  welcome,  lad; 
but  make  I  hem  fight  in  daytime.  Hammer 
hell  nut  o'  them  in  the  day,  an'  luk  where 
ye  go  at  night. " 

And  he  had  waited  while  the  month's 
last  days  had  passed.  They  were  dreary 
days-  always  the  five  backs  toward  him, 
always  the  five  averted  faces,  the  eyes 
stealing  sidelong  glances  from  the  ground, 
always  the  talk  in  low-toned  gutturals 
which  he  could  not  understand,  whose 
import  he  could  not  help  but  feel.  They 
never  laughed  now. 

Often  in  the  bunkhouse  he  had  noticed 
them  sitting  in  their  own  corner  with  their 
eyes  upon  him  — five  pairs  of  eyes  watching 
him  sullenly  while  he  sat  beside  the  car- 
tender  listening  to  the  drill-runners  "drive 
tunnel."  The  car-tender  had  noticed  it, 
too. 

"Where  were  ye?"  he  had  asked  one 
evening. 

"Afther  a  bit  av  tobacco  at  the  com- 
missary," said  Tom. 

"Yer  friends,  what  did  they  get?" 
inquired  the  car-tender,  jerking  his  thumb 
toward  the  corner  where  the  Slavs  usually 
sat.   It  was  empty. 

"Two  nights  ago,"  said  the  car-tender, 
"ye  mind  ye  went  for  them  socks?  Well, 
they  went,  too.  Luk  there,  now! "  One  of 
the  Slavs  was  entering  the  bunkhouse.  A 
moment  later  another  followed;  then  the 
rest. 

And  so  the  thing  had  gone— an  impend- 
ing crisis  that  had  made  Tom  chafe. 

This  was  payday  morning.  In  the 
evening  he  would  get  his- first  check.  The 
thought  dominated  him  and  made  him 
feel  kindly  toward  all  the  world.  It  made 
him  prone  to  forget  details  about  him. 
As  he  shoveled  he  smiled  frequently.  And 
even  as  he  smiled  this  thing  had  happened. 
He  had  seen  the  little  heap  of  muck  which 
the  leader  had  left  untouched;  and  then, 
while  the  two  bosses  watched,  he  had  made 
the  man  shovel  it  away. 

All  that  morning  men  passed  on  their 
way  to  join  the  long  line  before  the  station 
agent's  window.  The  groups  were  laughing 
and  jesting,  and  some  of  them  called  out  to 
the  outside  gang.  From  where  Tom  worked 
he  could  see  the  town,  a  row  of  flimsy, 
unpainted  wooden  buildings,  for  the  most 
part  dance-halls  and  saloons.  They  were 
surmounted  by  gaudily-painted  canvas 
signs.  During  the  month  this  had  been  a 
silent  place.  Now  it  was  filling  up.  Men 
passed  to  and  fro  along  the  railed  sidewalk; 
they  hurried  in  and  out  of  the  wide-open 
doors. 

A  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  day  shift  leaped  from  the  cars  of 
the  outcoming  muck  train  and  ran  down 
the  dump,  a  clamorous  crowd.  From 
among  them  came  laughter;  the  deep 
voices  were  cheerful.  Tom  watched  them 
rushing  by  and  caught  the  cheer.  His 
check  was  waiting  at  the  depot;  it  was  the 
day  he  reaped.  His  first  check.  All  of  it 
was  his.  He  knew  the  amount  to  a  cent. 
With  the  car-tender's  help  he  had  figured 
out  the  deductions  of  board  and  commis- 
sary bills,  and  knew  what  would  be  left. 
This  balance  was  his  savings.  He  thought 
of  that.  The  world  was  bright— clean 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  He  smiled  as  he 
worked. 

The  Slavs  saw  him.  Even  they  seemed 
to  have  caught  the  spirit  now.  The  leader 
crooked  back  his  hps  before  his  yellow 
teeth  and  pointed  toward  a  group  of  belated 
muckers  hurrying  after  the  day  shift. 

"Plenta  monaay,  hey?"  the  slant-eyed 
man  cried. 

"You  bet,"  said  Tom.  He  was  becoming 
proud  of  his  Americanisms. 

There  were  many  empty  places  in  the 
dining-hall  that  night.  Fully  half  the  men 
were  downtown.  After  supper  Tom 
hurried  to  the  station.  On  his  way  he 
heard  a  piano  thumping,  and  from  some- 
where along  the  row  of  wooden  buildings 
came  a  long,  loud  whoop.  When  he  had 
got  his  check  from  the  agent,  weary  with 
several  hundred  such  payments,  he  hurried 
to  the  nearest  saloon  and  cashed  it.  Then 
he  went  to  the  post-office. 

Daulton,  the  postmaster,  was  also  the 
camp's  druggist.  Although  the  company 
had  a  hospital  and  a  surgeon  at  the  other 
portal,  Daulton  was  known  in  Snowslide 
as  "the  Doctor."  It  was  his  semi-official 
title.  He  had  borne  it  for  many  years  -  in 
the  days  of  construction  when  his  drugstore 
had  been  an  institution  of  every  large 
camp  from  the  Rockies  to  Puget  Sound. 
He  was  English  born,  and  he  always  wore 
loud-patterned  tweeds  and  was  immaculate 
as  to  his  linen.   His  manner  was  a  mingling 


"Every  Man  His  Own  Barber" 


Professor  Grace  of  thoughtful  face 
Each  morning  shaves  his  heard. 

The  tender  skin  of  cheek  and  chin 
Has  always  clean  appeared. 

What  razor  does  the  wise  man  choose? 
GEM  JUNIOR  only  will  he  use. 


T 


HERE  are  many  "professors"  among  so-called  Safety  Razors,  hut 
the  students  of  clean,  quick  and  safe  shaving  know  that  the 
GEM  JUNIOR  is  the  one  holding  the  diploma  of  superiority. 
It  is  a  "Past  Master"  in  satisfaction-giving.  Simplicity  and  efficiency 
are  combined  in  this  leader  of  all  Safety  Razors.  The  best  materials, 
used  in  the  best  way  to  afford  the  best  service. 

You  don't  have  to  study  to  learn  how  to  use  it.     It  teaches  you  itself.    The  keen 

blade,  always  at  the  correct  angle,  shaves  clean  and 
close  every  time.  Cannot  pull  or  scrape. 

GEM  JUNIOR  SET  gSSSSSffiE  frl  Aft 

combination  stropping  and  shaving  handles  Sfk  I     ■  II  I 

and  seven  selected  blades  in  handsome  case  ^1/ \J 

Extra  Blades,  Set  of  Seven,  No.  G  7,-35  Cts. 

SPECIAL  For  Extra  Heavy  Beards 


GemdeLuxe  Outfit 

< 


ith  12  wide  bevel- 
edge  blades,  of  heavy 
unascene  steel,  especially  constructed  (or  men 
th  heavy  beards  or  tenrler  skin   who  have 
lifficulty  in  shaving,  prevent  all  irritation. 


$3.50 


Blade  Ready 
For  Stropping 


Extra  Set,  6  Blades,  No.  A1.-50  Cents 

For  any  kind  of  a  dull  razor  use  Gem  Razor 
Strop  Dressing.  Best  edge  producer — a  keen 
blade  in  a  minute.   25c  postpaid. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO. 

$1.00  Outfit        Razor  Ready    34  RE ADE  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Complete  For  Shaving  The  Original  Modern  Safety  Razor  Maters. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY.  KINGS  HALL,  MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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The  Genuine  has  this  Signature 


A  LL  the  imitations  of  Kellogg's 
A  \  — the  genuineToasted  Corn 
Flakes  —  are  sold  to  dealers  at  a 
less  price  than  Kellogg's.  Why? 

Because  the  Manufacturers  think 
they  are  worth-less. 

In  this  case  isn't  it  fair  to  accept 
the  manufacturer's  view  of  the 
value  of  his  own 
product  ? 
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Selected  White  Corn 
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A  Damaging 
Confession 

When  a  woman  says,  "Thank 
Heaven,  I'm  through  with  my 
Spring  house-cleaning,"  she  makes 
a  mortifying  confession. 

She  admits  that  for  twelve  months 
she  allowed  her  house  to  grow  dirt- 
ier, month  by  month,  until  it  became 
just  twelve  times  as  dirty  as  it  should 
have  been. 

What  excuse  does 
she  offer?  Why  do 
this  thing  only  once  or 
twice  a  year? 

Because  of  the  con- 
fusion, the  misery,  the 
worry  it  causes. 

"House  -  cleaning 
time ! "  Who  does  not 
shudder  to  think  of  it! 

A  well-known  do- 
mestic science  author- 
ity said  the  other  day, 

"  The  Duntley 
Cleaner isthe  great- 
est household  in- 
vention since  the 
sewingmachine.  It 
does  m  ore  to  lighten 
housework  and  to 
make  the  home  san- 
itary than  any 
other  one  thing." 

The  Duntley  Pneu- 
matic Cleaner  trans- 
forms the  care  of  home  from  an  infinite  bur- 
den into  a  comparative  pleasure. 

Instead  of  an  upheaval  of  furniture,  ripping 
up  of  carpets,  and  what  not,  to  get  rid  of  the  ac- 
cumulated dirt  of  months,  we  have  a  regular 
and  simple  renovation  which  results  in  perpet- 
ual freedom  from  dust,  grime  and  disease  germs. 

You  need  never  sweep  nor  dust  again.  The 
Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner  will  do  it  for  you 
— ten  times  easier,  ten  times  quicker  and  ten 
times  better. 

I  know  so  well  that 
the  Duntley  Cleaner 
will  free  you  forever 
from  the  housecleaning 
bugbear,  that  I  am 
willing  to  send  you  a 
machine  for  a  free 
demonstration  in  your 
own  home — no  matter 
where  you  live. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  send 
theDuntley  Pneumatic 
Cleaner  a  thousand 
miles  away  and  let  it 
tell  its  own  story. 

I  want  you  to  know 
why  this  cleaner  has 
won  Grand  Prizes  in 
this  country  and  Gold 
Medals  abroad.  I 
want  you  to  realize 
that  it  is  cheaper  to 
have  a  Duntley  Pneu- 
matic Cleaner  than  to 
be  without  one. 

Let  me  prove  what 
I  claim — in  your  own 
home.  I  will  take  all  the 
risk.  If  you  do  not  find  that  the  Duntley  Cleaner 
is  an  actual  household  necessity,  send  it  back. 

Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaners  are  operated 
by  the  ordinary  electric  light  current.  Where 
there  is  no  electricity,  hand-power  machines 
can  be  furnished. 

Prices  range  from  $45.00  to  $125.00.  Small 
monthly  payments,  when  desired. 

Fill  out  and  mail  to  me  today  the  coupon 
below. 

J.  W.  DUNTLEY,  President 

400  Harvester  Building  Chicago 

mmm^  Cut  on  This  Line  and  Mail  Coupon  at  Once 

Duntley  Manufacturing  Co. 

400  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Send  me  booklet  of  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaners  for 
household  use,  and  your  book  on  scientific  housecleaning. 
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of  dignity  and  affability,  of  condescension 
incumbent  upon  him  because  of  his  position 
and  of  semi-comradeship  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  as  a  tradesman.  He  had  one 
great  advantage  in  this  latter  respect:  his 
position  of  postmaster  allowed  him  to 
know  the  name  of  every  man  in  camp.  He 
greeted  Tom  punctiliously  from  behind 
the  counter. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Morton,"  he  said, 
bowing  gravely.   "A  fine  evening." 

Tom  grinned.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
his  life  that  any  one  had  ever  prefixed 
the  title  "Mister"  to  his  name,  and  the 
Doctor's  manner  flattered  him.  "Good- 
avenin'  to  ye,  sor,"  he  replied. 

The  memory  of  that  "Mister"  bothered 
him;  he  was  not  altogether  at  his  ease. 

"What  is  there  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr. 
Morton?"  the  Doctor  asked. 

"I  come  to  buy  wan  av  thim  postal- 
ordhers,"  said  Tom.  "  'Tis  a  good  way  to 
put  by  yer  money,  I'm  tould." 

"Ah,  yes."  The  Doctor  straightened 
and  became  official  at  once.  "It  is  indeed. 
But  we  can't  do  that  now,  Mr.  Morton; 
the  hours  are  from  eight  until  five." 

Tom  was  perplexed.  The  Doctor  saw 
his  disappointment.  He  had  seen  the 
incident  of  the  station  platform  where  Tom 
had  faced  Kennedy  and  he  had  heard  the 
outside  boss  tell  of  the  domination  of  the 
five  Slavs  by  this  raw  hand.  And  among 
other  things  the  Doctor  admired  a  fighter; 
it  was  almost  awesome,  this  admiration 
born  of  love  for  boxing  matches.  Already 
he  had  regarded  Tom  as  a  possibility  in 
this  line.  For  this  reason  he  resolved  to 
extend  small  favors. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "that  is  the 
law.  And  if  I  were  to  let  down  the  bars 
I  would  get  into  trouble."  He  smiled  at 
Tom  across  the  counter.  "But  in  your 
case,"  he  said  impressively,  "I  don't  mind 
making  an  exception."  While  he  showed 
Tom  how  to  make  out  the  application  he 
looked  at  the  big  arms  and  body  and 
imagined  them  stripped.  "My  word!  "  he 
muttered.  "My  word,  what  beef!  And  a 
good  eye;  a  good,  steady  eye! " 

"There  we  are,"  he  said  aloud,  and 
handed  over  the  blue  paper  slip.  "Keep 
that,  Mr.  Morton,  and  when  you  want  your 
money  you  can  cash  it  here.  A  wise  thing. 
You  won't  find  many  doing  it.  What  part 
of  Ireland  are  you  from?" 

"From  Galway,  sor,"  said  Tom. 

"Ah,  Galway,"  said  the  Doctor.  "A 
beautiful  county.  I  was  in  Galway 
twenty  years  ago."  He  talked  of  the  green 
hills  rolling  back  from  the  Shannon,  and 
Tom's  heart  warmed.  "  Good-avenin', 
sor,"  he  said,  departing. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Morton,"  bade  the 
Doctor.  ' '  That  money-order,  a  wise  move. 
You'll  be  rich  some  day.   My  word! " 

Tom  caught  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
grinned.  "'Tis  jokin'  ye  are,"  he  cried, 
and  they  both  laughed  together. 

He  was  cheerful  with  the  whole  world 
tonight.  This  talk  of  home,  his  savings 
in  his  pocket— the  blue  slip,  the  concrete 
realization  of  many  dreams.  It  was  a  good 
country,  this  strange  land,  for  all  its 
frowning  mountains— a  place  where  he 
could  earn  and  save;  where  others  had 
risen  to  mastery  of  men. 

Passing  the  saloons  he  gazed  curiously 
into  their  wide-open  doors.  The  long 
interiors  blazed  with  light ;  they  were  alive 
with  men.  Rough  faces  were  upturned 
toward  the  flaring  lamps,  some  of  them 
faces  he  had  seen  around  the  bunkhouse 
stove.  Rough  voices  arose  in  laughter  or 
loud  anger.  The  places  roared  tumult. 
He  stared  at  it  all.  And  once  he  stood 
rooted  before  a  doorway  where  a  bare- 
headed woman  in  a  loose  red  wrapper 
screamed  a  song  at  the  cold,  clean  stars. 

He  picked  his  way  across  the  dump  and 
up  the  hill  to  the  boarding-camp.  The 
bunkhouse  was  silent;  the  benches  around 
the  stove  were  empty.  As  he  entered  the 
heading  foreman  came  from  his  office 
and  went  on  out  into  the  night.  In  their 
corner,  close  together,  heads  bent  to  a 
common  center,  sat  the  five  Slavs.  They 
were  talking  in  their  own  tongue.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  entrance  they  raised 
their  eyes  and  stopped  talking.  Then  the 
outer  door  slammed  shut  behind  the  head- 
ing foreman,  and  there  was  silence. 

Tom  went  to  his  bunk.  He  sat  down  on 
the  edge.  A  laugh  made  him  look  around. 
It  came  from  the  five  Slavs  in  the  corner. 
As  he  looked  one  of  the  group  said  a  low 
word.  They  laughed  again.  The  leader 
arose  and  came  toward  him. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


Columbia  Car*  are  wholly 
made  within  our  own  great 
•uawetrka  and  jcco  way,  are  , 
-  -they  comparable  with  ao- 
r_  called  assembled  cars  po«- 
(  aessing  a  clTvfiied  resportUf- 
[_  bUtty  of  design  and  build. 

Painting  by  George  Gibbs. 


THE  COLUMBIA  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Station  104-A,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride  and  exhibit 

i  sample  1910  Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  everywhere  are  making 
money  fast.    Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  KEQTJIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to  anyone, 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and  allow  TEN  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL,  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put  it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you 
are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our 
expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  EA  PTHPV   PP  If  liC  We  (urnisn  tne  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make  at 

LAJ  YV  rAV*  1  WI\  I  r  I\ 1 VLJ  one  small  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save  |10  to  $25 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your  bicycle. 
DO  NOT  BTJY  a  bicycle  or  a  p.iir  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  cata- 
logues and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 

~\J  (~\\  T  I      0 17     A  C*T*/~\MIQUirr^  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue 

I  \J\J  W  ILL.  DL  Jt\0  1  \Jl\lOrkH,U  and  study  our  superb  models  atthew<?«- 
derful  low  prices  we  can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  factory.  We  are  satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 
will  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

Tip  PC     CC\  A  QTFP    RP  A  \C  P"    rear  wneels'  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
1  lI\E*d,    Ll/nO  1  r»I\.-DI\/\IvC    and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT»  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
nteresting  matter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    "Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY      Dept.  Y-55     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Are  You  a  Good  Salesman? 

Are  you  making  good  money?  Have 
you  the  right  article  to  make  big  money? 

We  want  good  men  who  can  make  $300  to  $500  a  month 
and  expenses ;  who  can  rate  up  to  men  who  regularly  exceed 
their  monthly  selling  quotas  75  to  100$,  with  individual  profits 
correspondingly  great.     Wherever  represented,  Angldile 
Computing  Scales  quickly  take  the  lead.     Sales  last  four 
months  over  100jo  more  than  same  months  in  1909.    Good  unoccupied  territory  waiting  for  right  men. 
The  Angldile,  because  of  its  unique  construction,  excels  all  other  scales  in  convenience,  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  computation.    It  is  the  scale  that  shows  a  plain,  easily  read  Jigurc  for  each  penny. 
Its  customer's  side,  shown  herewith,  has  the  largest,  clearest  dial  on  any  store  scale. 

If  you  are  the  sort  of  man  we  want;  ambitious,  forceful,  and  anxious  to  make  big  money  ;  write 
us  today.    Now  is  the  time  to  get  priceless  territory  ;  a  few  counties  will  make  you  independent. 

ANGLDILE  COMPUTING  SCALE  COMPANY,  110  Franklin  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Why  not  a  prosperous  retail 

business  of  your  own  —  now?. 

There  are  big  possibilities  for  men  with  limited  capital  in  a  profitable  line, 
concerning  which  I  will  be  glad  to  give  complete  information.  Write  today 
for  200  page,  illustrated  book  — and  stories  of  truly  exceptional  successes.  A 
chance  togrow  from  a  small  beginning  into  a  big  department  store.  The  book 
is  free  for  the  asking.  EDWARD  B.  MOON,  8  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
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Building  A  City  By  Leaps  And  Bounds ! 


The  Magic  Southwest 

Its  wonderful  development  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

If  the  story  of  Oklahoma's  rapid  rise  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  may  seem  to  many  almost  incred- 
ible, it  must  be  remembered  that  nature  in  her  gift 
of  resources  was  most  uncommonly  kind.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  boundary  lines  of  this  great 
state  should  have  dropped  over  a  block  of  earth 
which  produces  on  the  surface  the  three  great 
staples — corn,  cotton  and  wheat;  and  under  the 
surface  holds  marvelously  rich  deposits  of  the 
three  great  minerals — coal,  oil  and  gas. 

El  Reno,  The  Coming  City 

When  it  is  considered  that  Oklahoma  has  the 
staples — which  are  the  backbone  of  agriculture — 
and  the  standard  minerals — which  are  the  basis 
of  manufacturing— and  carries  a  score  of  other 
crops  and  raw  materials  as  "side  lines"  in  her 
great  big  sample  case,  it  is  easily  seen  that  an 
empire  was  slumbering  here,  waiting  only  the 
advent  of  railroads  to  open  things  up. 

El  Reno  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  city  in 
Oklahoma,  the  most  progressive  state  in  the 
Union.  This  wonderfully  vital,  pushing,  ambi- 
tious natural  center  of  the  Greater  Southwest  is 


growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its  leading  busi- 
ness men, with  a  public  spirit  never  surpassed,  have 
handed  together  into  an  organization  to  push  the 
fortunes  of  Kl  Reno,  and  now  invite  the  world  to 
"Watch  Us  Grow  To  100,000.  "  The  wonder- 
ful progress  made  during  the  past  few  years 
by  El  Reno,  the  coming  metropolis  of  Okla- 
homa, is  due  largely  to  the  loyal  support  and 
unselfish  effort  of  the  representative  men  who 
are  backing  this  movement  with  their  time, 
money  and  personal  energy. 

Advantages  of  Location 

El  Reno  is  the  county  seat  of  Canadian  County 
and  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Oklahoma.  The 
territory  adjacent  to  the  city  contains  the  richest 
agricultural  region  in  the  Southwest,  parted  by 
the  North  and  South  Canadian  rivers,  with  graz- 
ing lands  capable  of  sustaining  the  immense  herds 
that  make  this  city  the  greatest  cattle  market  in 
the  state.  El  Reno  is  the  hub  of  the  great  Rock 
Island  System,  being  the  intersection  of  its  two 
main  lines,  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  and  the  C.  0.  &  G.R.R. 
The  Fort  Smith  and  Western  has  its  own  western 
terminal  here,  and  a  charter  has  been  granted  the 
El  Reno,  Red  River  and  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany to  extend  this  line  to  connect  with  the 
Orient  Railway  in  Texas. 


An  Abundance  of  Fuel 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  is  dotted  with  rich 
coal  fields  and  El  Reno  is  favorably  located  with 
reference  to  fuel  supply.  Several  productive 
fields  are  within  easy  reach  of  this  city  and  the 
supply  is  sufficient  for  industries  of  the  state  for 
years  to  come.  Steam  coal  may  be  had  at  $2.00 
a  ton  delivered,  and  domestic  lump  at  $4.75  a 
ton  delivered.  Natural  gas  is  being  piped  to  this 
city  and  soon  the  people  here  will  be  supplied 
from  the  apparently  inexhaustible  fields  nearby. 
The  large  supply  of  gas  and  the  economy  with 
which  the  fields  are  operated  will  tend  to  keep  the 
price  well  within  reasonable  limits. 

Health  and  Climate 

In  El  Reno,  the  weather  is  variable  but  never  ex- 
treme, and  the  sun  shines  the  year  'round.  The 
wintermonths  bring  some  cold  weather,  but  it  never 
freezes.  During  the  hot  summer  months  a  constant 
cool  gulf  wind  moderates  the  heat  that  in  other 
corresponding  regions  becomes  burdensome.  The 
city  has  never  experienced  a  plague  of  any  kind, 
and  contagious  diseases,  because  of  the  excellent 
sanitary  surroundings,  never  attain  a  violent  form, 
and  in  the  few  instances  they  have  appeared  were 
always  confined  to  an  exceedingly  small  district. 


Carnegie  Library  in  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma 


One  of  Many  Handsome 
Houses  in  El  Reno,  Oklahoma 


The  Sewerage  System 

El  Reno  now  has  fourteen  miles  of 
sanitary  sewerage,  and  2,000  feet  of 
storm  sewers.  These  enable  every 
resident  of  the  city  to  have  sewer  con- 
nection, and  the  system  is  extended 
to  the  new  additions  to  the  city  as 
fast  as  they  are  platted.  Five  miles 
more  are  now  under  construction, 
and  this  will  provide  for  thorough 
drainage  of  every  section  of  the  city. 
The  sewers  have  withstood  a  severe 
practical  water  test  and  will  last  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Railroad  and  Factory  Center 

El  Reno  is  the  railroad  center  of  the  Southwest. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Rock  Island  System 
for  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The 
Rock  Island  has  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
improvements  in  the  city  of  El  Reno  alone. 
El  Reno  will  soon  have  the  largest  railroad  office 
building  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  built  by 
the  Rock  Island  System.  Forty  trains  enter  and 
leave  daily  this  rapidly  developing  railroad  and 
manufacturing  center  of  the  great  Southwest. 

El  Reno  Not  a  "Boom"  Town 

El  Reno  is  not  a  "boom  "  town  and  yet  is  grow- 
ing twice  as  fast  as  any  other  city  in  this  section. 
El  Reno  has  beautiful  parks  with  a  variety  of 
attractions,  and  a  Carnegie  Library  costing 
$20,000,  containing  10,000  volumes.  El  Reno's 
Commercial  Club  has  an  advertising  fund  of 
$20,000  which  it  is  spending  for  the  benefit  of  this 
city  and  its  inhabitants.  El  Reno  has  carried  the 
name  of  Oklahoma  farther  than  any  two  cities  in 
the  state. 


row  to 


An  Invitation  To  Settlers 

In  order  to  interest  outside  capital  and  as  a 
means  of  attracting  actual  settlers  to  El  Reno,  a 
committee  of  public-spirited  business  men  has 
arranged  to  offer  non-residents  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  city  lots  25x140  feet  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  business  center,  at  a  price  much  below 
their  actual  worth.  This  splendid  offer  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  a  good  class  of  citizens  to 
El  Reno,  and  thereby  assisting  the  movement  of 
population  toward  the  100,000  mark. 

800  Lots  Already  Sold 

The  original  tract  secured  by  the  committee 
contained  2,200  city  lots,  of  which  800  have  been 
sold.  The  remainder,  1,400  lots,  will  be  sold  to 
non-residents.  This  property  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
packing  center,  where  realty  values  are  going  up 
with  a  rush.  Nearby  the  El  Reno  Packing  Co. 
will  soon  begin  operations,  with  a  capacity  of  400 
cattle  and  600  hogs  per  day.  Another  large  pack- 
ing house  will  be  built  within  the  next  few  months. 
Every  indication  points  to  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 


A  Great  Cattle  Market 

El  Reno  has  more  factories  than 
any  city  its  size  in  the  state.  It  is 
the  best  cattle  market  in  Oklahoma. 
The  Rock  Island  Railroad  has 
seventy  miles  of  track  in  El  Reno, 
with  capacity  for  handling  8,000 
cars.  .  El  Reno  will  be  the  hub  of  a 
I  system  of  interurbans  that  will 
radiate  over  the  state.  El  Reno  has 
J  9  a  complete,  modern,  up-to-date  street 
railway  system.  It  has  the  largest 
cotton  compress  in  the  great  cotton 
district  of  the  Southwest. 


Low  Prices  and  Easy  Terms 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  acquire 
valuable,  rapidly  growing  lots  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive city  of  Oklahoma  at  prices  that  should 
yield  a  large  percentage  of  profit.  Inside  lots, 
25  x  140  feet,  are  now  only  $125  —  corner  lots  $200. 
Terms,  $10  down  and  $5  per  month.  No  interest, 
no  taxes,  no  commission  or  extra  charges  of  any 
kind.  Title  guaranteed  perfect.  You  have  the 
privilege  of  re-selling,  if  you  prefer,  at  any  time 
after  first  payment  is  made. 

A  Chance  for  Investors 

Such  an  offering  to  acquire  city  property  on 
such  easy  terms  is  rare.  While  we  cannot  make 
any  promise  or  give  any  guarantee  covering  even 
the  approximate  increase  in  value  of  these  rapidly 
growing  lots,  yet  the  readers  of  this  publi- 
cation can  easily  form  their  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts  given  above  concerning  the  won- 
derful development  of  El  Reno  to  date,  and 
the  promises  of  even  greater  things  in  the  next 
few  years. 


Central  High  School  Building 
in  El  Reno,  Oklahoma 


The  Packers'  Industrial  Company,  of  El  Reno,  Oklahoma 

Composed  of  Members  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Reservation  Coupon 

The  Packers'  Industrial  Co., 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

Please  reserve  in  my  name  .  ms'^e  lot 

corner 

25x140  feet,  and  send  me  at  once,  plat  and 
map  showing  exact  location,  etc.,  subject  to  my 
acceptance  or  rejection. 


Reserve  a  Selection  Today 


hoses 

j 

i 


As  the  demand  for  these  lots  is 
active  and  the  publication  of  this  page 
announcement  should  result  in  quickly 
disposingof the  remainingnumber un- 
sold, it  will  be  safer  to  mail  the  coupon 
on  the  left,  and  let  us  send  you  by 
return  mail  a  selection,  with  contract, 
terms,  etc., subject  to  your  acceptance. 
If  further  information  is  desired, 
mail  coupon  on  the  right. 


U 


Information  Coupon 

The  Packers'  Industrial  Co., 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

I  want  further  information  about  your  El  Reno 
City  Lots.  Please  send  full  details,  maps,  plats, 
descriptions,  etc.,  without  any  obligation  to  me. 

Name   


A  ddress 
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must  be  on  a  garment,  if  it's  a  genuine 
B.V  D.  We  make  no  garments  with- 
out it.  Sold  ab  shops  that  aim  to 
give  their  customers  quality,  and 
underwear  satisfaction.  Accept  only 
the  B.V.  D.  red  woven  label  on 
Loose  Fitting 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts, 

and 

Knee  Length  Drawers. 

$.50;  $1.00;  and  $1.50 
a  garment. 
THE  B.V.  D.  COMPANY, 
65  Worth  Street, 
New  York. 


First  at  the  Finish 

ELBRIDGE  ENGINES 

Light  —  Nothing  approaching  their  power  for 
weight  has  ever  been  built. 
P owerful — Al  w  ays  develop  more  than  rated  h.p. 
Reliable  —  Fewer  working    parts  than  any 
others,  therefore  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Seventy-five  Styles  and  Sizes 

each  the  standard  of  its  type. 
The  Elbridge  Fealher weight  is  the  only  Amer- 
ican motor  suitable  for  aeronautic  navigation. 
Catalogue  of  valuable  information  Free. 

ELBRIDGE  ENGINE  CO.,  9  Culver  Road,  Roche.ter,N.Y. 

Salts  agents /or  El  Arco  aeronautic  radiators. 


i  WHAT  YOU  INVENT}] 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune 

Free  book  gives  list  of  needed  inventions  and  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it.  Send  sketch  of 
invention  fur  free  opinion  as  to  patentability. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Our  Fee  Returned. 
WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Registered  Att'ys, 
1257  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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(Continued  from  Page  15) 

the  guest  at  her  right  hand.  They  lingered 
over  their  breakfast  under  the  tortured 
gaze  of  Crepin,  and  it  was  not  until  ten 
o'clock  that  he  sat  down  to  a  tasteless 
repast  of  coffee  and  toast.  Throughout  the 
entire  day  he  ministered  to  the  office  of 
maitre  d'hotel  with  lagging  footsteps  and 
a  listless  manner  not  unnoticed  by  the 
patronne. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Crepin?"  she 
inquired,  with  a  revival  of  what  Crepin 
had  once  thought  to  be  an  affectionate 
interest  in  his  welfare.  "What  is  the 
matter?  Are  you  not  well ?  " 

"Pas  de  tout,  Madame,"  he  replied.  "I 
never  felt  better." 

Ten  times  at  least  hes  ought  the  third- 
floor  front,  but  M.  Archimbault  remained 
alone  in  his  room,  with  the  key  in  the 
keyhole,  and  what  passed  within  Crepin 
was  unable  to  ascertain.  Dinner  followed 
luncheon,  and  the  behavior  of  the  patronne 
and  her  favored  guest  seemed  to  increase 
in  friendliness,  not  to  say  affection.  After 
dinner  the  patronne  was  busy  in  her  office 
receiving  the  weekly  board  money  of  her 
forty-odd  guests,  and  it  was  nine  o'clock 
before  this  financial  operation  was  com- 
plete; and  after  she  had  deposited  the  bills 
and  coin  in  the  little  safe  she  closed  and 
locked  it  with  a  dozen  turns  of  the  combi- 
nation knob.  At  half-past  nine  Archimbault 
and  the  patronne  left  the  house  and  listened 
to  the  music  at  Martin's  until  about  mid- 
night, when  they  returned,  and  under  the 
discreet  surveillance  of  Crepin  the  part- 
ing salutations  of  the  night  before  were 
repeated. 

Finally,  the  sound  of  their  retreating 
footsteps  died  away  and,  as  on  Friday 
night,  Crepin  drew  together  the  heavy 
portieres  that  separated  the  patronne's 
sanctum  from  the  front  parlor  and  once 
more  lay  down  on  the  lounge  to  repeat  his 
vigil.  This  time  slumber  evaded  him  alto- 
gether, and  he  sprawled  flat  on  his  back 
with  his  eyes  staring  into  the  blackness 
when,  at  about  two  o'clock,  he  recognized 
the  creaking  of  the  fourth  stair  below  the 
third-floor  landing.  He  sat  bolt  upright 
and  peered  through  the  curtains,  and  a 
moment  later  the  door  of  the  patronne's 
office  moved  gently  and  a  short  figure 
entered.  The  marauder  held  an  electric 
flash  lamp  in  his  hand  and  Crepin  observed 
a  black  mask  on  the  burglar's  face. 
Breathlessly  he  watched  the  burglar  flash 
his  electric  light  around  the  little  room, 
and  as  soon  as  the  latter  descried  the  safe 
he  at  once  went  to  work  on  the  combina- 
tion. Noiselessly  he  whirled  the  little 
knob,  intent  on  his  work,  while  Crepin 
rose  stealthily  from  the  lounge  and  parted 
the  curtains. 

"Not  a  move,"  he  cried,  "or  I  shoot! " 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  an  old  army 
revolver  of  ancient  pattern  but  tremen- 
dous caliber,  and  he  pointed  it  without  a 
tremor  at  the  burglar's  heart.  He  might 
have  been  afraid  had  he  not  been  so  in- 
terested in  the  situation.  It  was  Emile 
Gaboriau  come  true.  Many  and  many  a 
time  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  he  had  wit- 
nessed just  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  he  was 
quite  prepared  for  the  burglar's  onslaught 
which  he  felt  sure  would  follow.  In  due 
course  it  came,  and  with  a  muttered 
"Whoof!"  the  cracksman  leaped  for 
Crepin's  throat.  Crepin  pulled  the  trigger, 
there  was  a  slight  click  but  no  explosion, 
and  the  pistol  went  flying  from  his  hand 
and  buried  itself  in  the  portieres. 

Then  came  the  combat,  which  lacked 
only  the  hurried  scraping  of  fiddles  con 
sordino  and  the  plucking  of  the  cello  and 
contrebasse  pizzicato  to  make  the  mise  en 
scene  complete.  At  last,  in  true  melo- 
dramatic fashion,  the  burglar  pinned  Crepin 
to  the  floor  and  knelt  on  his  chest.  The 
burglar's  fist  grasped  a  murderous  black- 
jack, and  as  he  drew  it  back  for  the  coup  de 
grace  the  office  door  opened  and  a  male 
figure  clad  only  in  an  undershirt  burst  into 
the  room  and  flung  himself  upon  the  kneel- 
ing robber.  This  sudden  impact  sent  him 
flying  backward  and  his  skull  cracked 
loudly  against  the  knob  of  the  combina- 
tion. He  jumped  quickly  to  his  feet, 
however,  and  once  more  raised  his  black- 
jack; but  even  as  he  did  so  he  staggered  and 
the  next  moment  he  fell  unconscious  to  the 
office  floor.  Crepin  rose  at  once,  and  in  less 
than  a  moment  the  male  guests  came 
plunging  down  the  stairs  garbed  in  pajamas 


"Characteristic"  Clothes 

The  virile,  aggressive  young  man  demands  two  things  in  his  apparel. 
He  wants  fashion,  cut,  fit,  style — of  course. 
But  in  addition  he  demands  individuality. 

His  clothes  must  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  personality — they  must 
emphasize  the  individual,  not  the  type. 


Kaufman 


Campus  Togs 


Campus  Togs  are  stylish — extremely  so. 

But  the  style  is  the  ultra-fashion. 

It  is  the  style  of  today  carried  forward 
along  natural  lines  to  the  point  that  con- 
servative dressers  will  only  reach  next 
season. 

Campus  Togs  are  really  "season-ahead" 
clothes. 

They  possess  the  utmost  in  style,  cut, 
appearance,  distinction,  and  above  all  an 
individuality  that  makes  the  wearer  the 
best  dresser  among  the  best- dressed  men. 

And  this  style,  fit,  distinction  which  you 


see  when  you  try  them  on  are  there  to  stay. 

The  famous  exclusive  Kaufman  "Pre- 
Shrinking"  Process,  applied  before  the 
cloth  is  cut,  takes  out  all  that  shrink  tend- 
ency which  spoils  ordinary  garments  so 
quickly. 

See  the  Kaufman  dealer  in  your  locality. 
He  has  some  style  in  Campus  Togs  in  just 
the  fabric  that  suits  you.  Ask  him  about 
our  unique  guarantee. 

And  don't  fail  to  get  or  send  for  our 
handsome  spring  and  summer  style  book. 
It's  with  our  compliments. 


Chas.  Kaufman  &  Bros.,  Chicago 


M.  P.  DURABLE 
INTERIOR  VARNISH 

(GREEN  LABEL  BRAND) 

is  our  best  varnish  for  fine  interior  wood- 
work. It  dries  with  a  beautiful  lustre 
and  can  be  rubbed  and  polished  if  desired. 
Our  reputation  for  quality  has  been  built 
upon  this  varnish.  Its  use  accentuates 
the  beauty  of  natural  woods,  and  we 
guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
PRICE 

$3.00  per  gallon 
Quarts  85c  each 

For  sale  by  paint  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  at 
yours,  we  will  send  by  express  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Full  descriptive  price  list  on  application. 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 


Makers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  for  all  Purposes 


6589  GLIDDEN  BUILDING 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Green  Label 

^  BRAND 
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Such 
Good 
Chewing 
Gum 

—the  latest 
Colgan  creation — 

"Mint  Chilis" 
flavored  tike 
old-fashioned 
peppermint  stick 
candy. 

"Violet  Chips" 
with  an  exquisite 
flavor  like  the 
aroma  of  Sweet 
Violets. 

Round  Chips  in 
A  Round  Box 

Five  fine  chips, 
tucked  away  in  a 
metal  box  that  keeps 
the  gum  fresh  and  free  from  soil. 
Fine  half  tone  picture  of  a  famous  base 
ball  player  packed 
in  every  box. 

To  be  had  every- 
where.  Insist 
1     upon  Colgan's, 
I    and  refuse  imita- 
I  tions. 

5  cents  the  box 
COLGAN  GUM  CO.,  Idc. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


*\|OLET* 


lG 


THE%, 
SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 

|  The  acme  of  tobacco  making,  /y 
In  a  metal  box 

At  All  Dealers 

10c  / 

r 

Spaulding 
&  Merrick 

Chicago,  III. 


Studying   HOUSE  PLANS  Originality 

This  example  of  our  work  fsee  172)  is  but  one  of  hun- 
dreds in  our  books  of  plans,  giving  sizes,  views,  etc. 


100  Small  Cot.  and  Bung.  .SO 
98Catg.  $800to$1200  SO 
136    "   $1200to$1600  $1.00 
186    "  $1600to$2000  $1  00 


226  Catg  $2000  to$2600  $1.00 
191  "  $2500to$3000$1.00 
207  "  $3000to$4000$1.00 
172    "  $4000andup'd$1.00 


B6  Duplexes.  Double  Houses,  Flats,  etc.,  $1.00 

THE  KEITH  CO.,  Architects,  Minneapolis*^  Minn. 

Get  Our  $1000-Car  Book 

I  BSentl  name  at  once  belore  you  decide.  Let  us  show  yon 
I  the  cholCC Oi  all  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Our  iJijf  FREE 
U    Book  will  convince  you. 

1910  Black- Crow 

f.        '  car  lor  the  price — powerful,  silent  engine.   6  styles, 
J10U0  to  $1750.     Our  book  proves  reliability,  durability, 
.onoruy,  simplicity,  style  and  all  advantages.  Write 
for  Catalog  A  228  sure. 

BLACK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

21S-217-219  W.  Ohio  St. 

CHICAOO,  ILL. 


and  nightshirts  with  the  jnitronnc  in  the 
rear.  She  had  thrown  a  pcUjnoir  over  her 
nightdress  and  was  Lrembling^with  fright 

and  excitement. 

"What,  is  It?    What  is  It?"  she  gasped 

It-  must,  br  admitted  that  Crepin  com- 
manded the  situation  if  only  by  reason  of 
the  circumstance  that  of  all  the  males 
t  here  present  he  alone  wore  trousers. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "it  is  Archimbault. 
At  last  I  have  caught  him  avec  sa  main 
dans  le  sac." 

"Strike  a  light,  somebody,"  commanded 
M.  Sinagnan,  and  Crepin  himself  obeyed. 
He  lit  the  gas  in  the  office  of  the  patronne 
and  simultaneously  the  patronne  shrieked 
aloud,  for  in  that  moment  she  recog- 
nized the  familiar  features  of  "Psst"  alias 
"You,"  arrayed  only  in  an  undershirt,  his 
long  spindling  legs  naked  from  the  hips 
down.  With  wonderful  presence  of  mind 
Crepin  seized  the  assistant  cook  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  rushed  him  to  the 
head  of  the  basement  stairs,  where  a  well- 
directed  kick  assisted  him  to  the  floor 
below. 

When  Crepin  returned  to  the  sanctum 
the  boarders  formed  a  ring  around  the  re- 
cumbent burglar,  but  not  one  of  them  made 
a  movement  toward  removing  the  black 
cloth  that  hid  his  features.  It  remained  for 
Crepin  to  perform  that  office  and  he  stepped 
nimbly  forward. 

"Behold,  Madame  et  Messieurs,  the 
features  of  that  noble  patriot,  that  splen- 
did artist,"  he  said,  "the  apache,  Georges 
Archimbault."  He  snatched  the  mask 
away  from  the  face  of  the  recumbent  bur- 
glar and  then  he  sprang  back  with  a  cry. 
The  face  was  clean  shaven  and  a  huge 
broken  nose  surmounted  a  hare-lip. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?"  cried  a 
voice  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring. 

Crepin  turned  to  view  the  speaker.  It 
was  M.  Georges  Archimbault. 

VI 

THERE  was  no  further  sleep  for  the 
Maison  Arnaud  that  night.  Two  po- 
licemen arrived  just  as  the  burglar  began 
to  regain  consciousness  and  he  was  removed 
to  the  station-house  in  a  patrol  wagon. 

As  for  Crepin,  he  underwent  an  embar- 
rassing quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  police- 
men had  departed,  for  the  patronne  seemed 
to  have  completely  overlooked  his  heroism 
and  remembered  only  his  affront  to  her 
favorite  guest. 

"Crepin,"  she  said,  "you  have  grossly 
insulted  M.  Archimbault.  How  can  you 
excuse  yourself?" 

"Perhaps,  Madame,"  Crepin  suggested 
respectfully,  "you  and  your  guests  had 
better  clothe  yourselves  or  return  to  bed 
and  I  will  make  my  explanations  in  the 
morning." 

"We  are  past  the  conventionalities," 
Archimbault  declared. 

The  guests  had  been  retiring  to  their 
rooms  one  by  one  until  only  he  and 
Sinagnan  remained. 

"Very  well,  then,"  Crepin  declared 
stoutly;  "I  will  say  my  say.  First,  I 
accuse  you,  M.  Archimbault,  that  you 
have  concealed  in  your  room  a  full  col- 
lection of  burglars'  tools." 

Archimbault  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"Yes,  you  may  laugh,"  Crepin  con- 
tinued, "but  nevertheless  I  have  seen 
them,  wrapped  in  canton  flannel— saws, 
files  and  steel  wedges." 

Archimbault's  face  became  grave. 

"Pray,  when  did  you  see  ail  this?"  he 
demanded. 

"When  one  deals  with  persons  without 
honor,"  Crepin  replied,  "one  acts  without 
honor.  I  looked  through  the  keyhole  on 
the  day  of  your  arrival." 

"Then,  Madame,"  Archimbault  cried, 
"I  insist  that  you  immediately  discharge 
this  fellow.  It  is  true  that  I  have  the  saws 
and  files  that  he  speaks  of,  but  those  are 
not  the  tools  of  a  burglar,  Madame.  They 
are  the  tools  of  a  patriot." 

He  transfixed  Crepin  with  a  terrible 
glare. 

"With  those  tools,"  he  cried,  "I  re- 
deem the  honor  of  France.  I  am  working 
night  and  day  to  perfect  an  instrument  to 
be  known  as  the  cor  de  France.  It  will 
have  the  tone  quality  of  the  clarinet  and 
the  saxophone,  and  it  is  to  replace  and 
do  away  with  that  accursed  German 
instrument." 

He  bowed  triumphantly  to  the  patronne, 
and  with  a  final  glare  at  Crepin  he  stalked 
majestically  upstairs  followed  by  Sinagnan, 
while  the  maUre  d'hdtel  crept  after  them 
without  a  word,  a  ruined  man  if  ever  there 
was  one. 
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Let  the  Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


PROVE  its  POWER! 


We  make  extraordinary  claim!  for  this  novel  little  gasol 
engine.  We  can't  sav  less  and  do  justice  to  its  merit*.  Let  I 
engine  itself  PROVE  ITS  POWER !  It  is  guaranteed  by  Ful 
tv  Johnson,  the  foremost  builder!  of  gasoline  engines  in  Ameri 
whose  larger  engines  have  won  international  fame.  It  is  "  up 
the  engine  "  to  make  good.  Our  dealers  are  authorized  to  reft 
the  purchase  price  if  it  fails  —  but  it  won't! 

A  Complete,  Portable  Power  Plant 
That  Anybody  Can  Run 

It's  an  air-cooled  engine,  absolutely  complete 
in  itself.  Nothing  to  build  and  no  "extras"  to 
buy  I  No  belts,  shafts,  arms,  pump  jacks, 
anchor  posts,  tanks  or  towers  I  No  special 
platform!  Inside  of  IS  minutes  after  you  un- 
crate  it  the  engine  is  ready  for  business.  So 
simple  that  anybody,  without  previous  expe- 
rience with  engines,  can  run  it  as  well  as  an 
expert. 

Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protection ! 
Fits  Any  Pump  or  Pressure  System 

PumpsSOOto  1,000  gallons  per  hour.  Works 
in  any  well.    Operates  any  standard  Water 
Supply  System.    Affords  constant  Fire  Pro- 
tection!   Throws  water  as  high  as  a  house. 
Fills  storage  reservoirs  with  large  volumes  of 
water.     Irrigates  gardens,  waters  lawns,  washes 
buggies,  automobiles,  windows,  etc. 

Rune  I  irrlif  Marliinac  such  as  *eet*  gr',1(iers,  fanning  mills,  cream 
IXUnS  lalgni  ITldCnillcS  separators,  washers,  polishing  wheels,  jig 
saws,  grindstones  —  anything  ordinarily  run  by  hand-power  or  foot-power. 

Fastest  Selling  Small  Engine  in  America ! 

The  sale  of  Farm  Pump  Engines  is  phenomenal.  All  engine  records 
broken!  Capacity  of  factory  repeatedly  increased'to  keep  up  with  the  wide- 
spread demand.  Farm  Pump  Engine  Catalog  tells  the  whole  story.  Send 
the  Coupon!    If  interested  in  High- Power  Engines,  ask  for  special  Catalog. 

Dnalarc  t  Write  for  Proposi- 
eaierS  .    tion   without  delay. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.  , 

!  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

859  Clark  St.,  Madison,  Wis 

i      Please  send  book  checked  below  :  (94) 
J  Q  Farm  Pump  Engine  Catalog. 
itC  |  I    I  High-Powered  Engine  Catalog 
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BATHROOM  OFFICE  PARTITIONS 

KITCHEN  TRANSOMS 

CE  LLAR  «i\d  AND 

VI  I  K    WINDOWS  l  ACTOlO  WINDOWS 

i     if.     TAINT  DEALERS.  HARDWARE  DEALERS 
AND     DRUGOiSTS,  EVERYWHERE. 
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With  «A  PlSSell 

You  Don't  A&ve  to 
"PICK  UP  THREAD kS^f 


No  tiresome  stooping,  nur  nerve  racking 
effort,  when  you  sweep  with  BISSELL'S 
latest  improved  "Cyco"  BALL  BEARING 
Sweeper.    Cleans  deeply,  thoroughly, 
silently,  confines  all  the  dust  and  danger- 
ous germs  that  (when  you  use  a  corn 
hroom)  simply  float  about,  settling  upon 
furniture  and  draperies,  as  well  as  men- 
acing the  health  of  the  entire  family. 

For  sale  by  all  the  best  trade. 

Prices  $2.75  to  $6.50.  j 

Buy  now  of  your  dealer, 
send  us  the  purchase  slip 
within  one  week  from  date 
of  purchase,  and  we  will 
send  you  FREE  a  fine  qual- 
ity leather  card  case  with  no 
printing  on  it. 

Write  for  booklet.    Dept.  36  A. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ..  - 

(Largest  and 


TheThrall 

REFINED 

Motor 

Makes  This  the  Fastest 
Boat  of  Same  Size  and 
Power  in  the  World  uY 

Let  us  send  you  the  proof.  But 
speed  is  not  the  only  advantage  of 
owning  a  Thrall  Refined.   You  also 
k-et  the  simplest,  most  durable,  most 
economical  motor.    Only  four  moving 
parts ;  all  bearings  bronze  Or u shed  and 
interchangeable.    As  to  endurance  — 

310  Miles  in  25  Hours,  10  Min. 

is  the  record  of  the  Thrall. 
Any  man,  woman,  boy  or 
girl  can  run  a  Thrall  Motor. 
5.000  satisfied  customers. 
1-quipped  with  our  own  special  float  feed 
carburetor.  The  famous  single  cylinder 

s  3  H .  P.  Refined  Weighs  Only  60  Pounds 

Equal  to  other  4  or  5  H.  P.  motors. 

Other  sizes  up  to  12  H.  P.,  single 
I  and  multiple  cylinders.  Especially 
designed  for  speed  and  service. 
Let  us  send  letters,  facts  and  fig- 
ures.   Also  our  beautiful  catalog. 

Thrall  Motor  Co.,  9-31  21st  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


White-  Saves  Nine-Tenths  the 

frtBf  of  applying  whitewash 
Ilf      1  V*UM  or  water  paint.  Inex- 

W3Snfkr  perienced  men  with  Dayton 
iiMomiw  Sprayers  and  whitewashers 
can  do  more  in  one  day  than  skilled  men  with 
brush  in  ten  days  and  do  better  work.  Factory 
p  walls,  fences,  outbuildings,  etc., 

Sni'!)VOIa  covered  quickly  and 
kJLfldyCI  cheaply.  Ideal  for  spray- 
*  ing  cattle,  poultry,  trees, 

vines,  vegetables;   fine  fire  extinguisher. 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 

Frp><»  Trial  Sent  on  approval 
i  I  cc  Al  leu  Progress,  12  , 

gal. $21;  20gal.$30.  Otherstyles 
as  low  as  $10.  Write  for  catalog. 
Attractive  proposition  to  dealers. 

McCORMICK  MFG.  CO. 

Former  Mfg.  Dept.  of  Dayton  Supply  Co. 
453  E.  First  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO     -  Progress' 


Iron  Out- of -Doors 


ggg  to  the  veranda,  or  under  the  trees 

wherever  it's  the  mostcomfortableto  work  ? 
Here  is  an  iron  which  will  do  that — it  has 
done  away  with  sweltering  heat  and  end- 
less trips  between  stove  and  board.  The 

FRESCO  SELF-HEATING 
FLAT-IRON 


akes  its  own  heat — concentrates  it  on 
i  your -work  —  doesn't  throw  it  out 
into  the  room  to  melt  yon  down, 
it  up  or  down — it*s  just  as  safe  as  a 

r^T-r- - s r*\*y73    yciS  iet-    Booklet  free.     Agents  — Ready 
\jES^^^^  F%  '■ales,  good  commission,  exclusive  terri- 
'  l°ry;  we  help  you.    Other  agents  doing 

big  business ;  so  can  yon.    Write  today. 
NEW  YOEK  FLAT-IRON  CO..  Box  55,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


or  Anywhere 


r=  PATENTS  that  PROTECT^ 

Our  3  books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  bets. stamps. 
R.  S.  &  A.B.  LACEY,  Depl35,  Washington,  D.C..  EsUb.  1869 


The  next  morning  Crepin  brought  his 
valise,  packed,  strapped  and  locked,  into 
the  kitchen  and  deposited  it  in  the  corner. 

"Alio!"  Aristide  cried  out.  "What's 
up?" 

Crepin  shrugged  expressively. 

"You're  not  going  to  leave,  are  you?" 
Aristide  asked. 

"That's  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  Crepin 
replied  wearily.  "Although  I  suppose  I'll 
have  to  go  to  the  police  court  first." 

"That  street  cur  goes,  too,"  Aristide 
added.  He  referred,  of  course,  to  his 
assistant.  "You  might  think  the  fellow 
was  to  be  the  guest  at  a  wedding  the  way 
he  is  dressing  himself." 

Crepin  sat  down  and  bowed  his  head  in 
his  hands. 

"And  what  do  you  expect  to  do  with 
yourself?"  Aristide  inquired. 

Crepin  shrugged  again  without  changing 
his  posture. 

Aristide  shook  his  head  and  clucked 
sympathetically. 

"A  smart  fellow  like  you,  Crepin,"  he 
said,  "always  finds  a  good  position." 

Crepin  rose  to  his  feet  and  made  for  the 
dining-room,  where  breakfast  was  served 
amid  a  clamor  of  conversation,  of  which 
the  adventure  of  the  night  before  was  the 
only  topic.  Throughout  the  meal  no  ref- 
erence was  made  to  Crepin's  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  burglar,  and  the  maitre 
d'hotel  performed  his  duties  as  stolidly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  his  last 
night's  rest.  After  he  had  sipped  a  cup  of 
coffee  he  sought  the  assistant  cook  and 
together  they  repaired  to  the  Jefferson 
Market  Police  Court.  Madame  Arnaud 
followed  in  a  cab  with  Marie,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  the  four  of  them  sat  in  the  inclo- 
sure  for  counsel. 

Finally  the  prisoner  was  brought  in  and 
with  him  came  the  French  interpreter, 
who  summoned  Crepin  to  the  desk. 

"Will  you  make  the  complaining  affi- 
davit?" the  interpreter  asked. 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  make  my- 
self responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
prisoner?"  Crepin  inquired. 

"It  amounts  to  that,"  the  interpreter 
replied. 

"Well,  then,"  Crepin  said,  indicating 
the  assistant  cook,  "let  this  young  man 
make  the  deposition.  He  has  no  property 
and  no  responsibilities.  I  remember  once 
when  I  worked  on  West  Broadway  for  a 
wine  and  spirits  warehouse,  the  proprietor 
rendered  himself— — " 

"All  right,"  the  interpreter  interrupted. 
"I  am  not  here  to  listen  to  anecdotes. 
What  is  the  young  man's  name?  " 

"Psst!"  Crepin  called,  beckoning  the 
assistant.   "  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

The  assistant  cook  blushed.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  inquiry  had  been  made  in  all 
the  tenure  of  his  employment. 

"Adolphe  Sax,"  he  replied. 

"What!"  Madame  exclaimed.  "Then 
you  are  a  German?" 

Adolphe  Sax  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  a  native  of  Dinant,  Belgium,"  he 
said,  "the  home  of  my  namesake— al- 
though he  is  no  relative  of  mine— Adolphe 
Sax,  the  inventor  of  the  saxophone,  that 
wonderful  instrument." 

"  But, "  the  patronne  began, ' '  the  inventor 
of  the  saxophone  was  a  German.  He  " 

"Par  dm,  Madame,"  the  interpreter 
broke  in;  "this  is  not  a  lecture  on  musical 
instruments.  This  is  a  police  court.  Come 
to  the  desk,  Mr.  Sax." 

He  led  the  assistant  cook  to  the  com- 
plaint clerk's  desk,  leaving  the  patronne 
and  Marie  in  excited  conversation.  It  took 
less  than  five  minutes  for  Adolphe  Sax  to 
sign  his  deposition  and  he  returned  to  the 
side  of  the  patronne,  his  crimson  face  drip- 
ping with  perspiration. 

"Wipe  your  face  and  listen  to  me,"  the 
patronne  began.  "Are  you  sure  that  Sax, 
the  inventor  of  the  saxophone,  was  not  a 
German?" 

"I  am  certain,  Madame,"  the  assistant 
cook  replied.  "Me,  I  am  no  relation,  but 
I  possess  the  same  family  name  and  I  was 
born  in  the  same  city  as  the  illustrious 
Sax,  in  Dinant;  also,  Madame,  like  M.  Sax 
I  am  a  naturalized  Frenchman  and  I  am 
six  years  in  the  army  of  France  as  bands- 
man. I  play  on  the  saxophone  as  well  as  on 
the  clarinet,  oboe  and  cor  anglais.  Yes, 
Madame,  I  am  on  all  these  instruments  a 
performer  second  to  none." 

"That  will  do,"  the  patronne  cried  se- 
verely; "you  forget  yourself." 

Adolphe  Sax  bowed  and  lapsed  into 
silence,  but  a  moment  later  he  was  recalled 
to  the  desk  while  the  prisoner  was  arraigned. 
The  patronne,  Crepin  and  Marie  were  also 
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Elastic  Ribbed  TRADE 
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UNDERWEAR 


Keepkool 

is  the  perfected 
Porous  Underwear. 
Ordinary  mesh 
Underwears  are 
cool,   but  that's 
not  enough.  The 
comfort  feature  — 
elasticity — lacking  in  all 
others,  is  found  in  Keepkool — 

The  Only  Elastic  Ribbed 
Porous  Underwear 

It  fits  precisely  and  easily — never 
binds  orbags — always  keeps  its  shape. 
Knit  of  finest  combed  yarns,  it  is  silky  and 
sheer,  yet  has  a  tensile  strength  equal  to  that  of 
heavy  winter  undergarments.    The  eyelets  are 
lock-stitched  and  will  never  rip  or  ravel. 

Men s &2S 50c  BoyscTel 25c 


Men's  Union  Suits  $1.00 


Boys'  Union  Suits  50c 


1  ill 


Made  in  knee  and  ankle  length  drawers,  short 
or  long  sleeves  and  athletic  shirts. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Keepkool 

Write  for  catalog  and  sample  of  Keepkool  fabric. 

FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 

Dept.  P,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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American  Cash  Registers 

With  Separate  Totals 

Show  at  a  glance  total  amount  of 

1.  Cash  Sales.    2.  Credit  Sales. 
3.  Money  Received  on  Account. 
4.  Money  Paid  Out. 

1  BTUffigj  fBHTTPl  Mil  tffgWjiry 


Electric 
Lights  if 
desired. 


Reduced  photo  of  total  counters  under  lid  of  register) 

For  all  Stores,  large  or  small, 
Automobile  Garages,  News- 
papers,  Coal  and  Lumber 
Offices,  Laundries,  etc. 

Writing  Space  opposite 
printed  sales  strip,  for  cus- 
tomer's  name,  article  sold, 
nature  of  expenditure,  stock 
number,  cost  price,  etc. 
Why  pay  a  high  price  for  a  register 
No  Crank  to  turn.  ^^^^  which  adds  only  your  cash,  when  we  now 
No  Lever  to  pull.  furnish  separate  totals  and  at  a  low  price? 

Liberal  allowance  for  old  style  registers  of  all  makes.    Monthly  terms. 

Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

The  American  Cash  Register  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  independent  concern  which  forced  down  the  prices. 


Demonstrator  Agents  Wanted  in  Every,.. 
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16-ft.  Steel  Launch  $ 

Complete  with  Engine.  Ready  to  Run 
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18-20-23-27  foot  Launches  at  proportionate  prices.  All  launches 
■=»  tested  and  fitted  with  Detroit  two  cycle  reversible  engines  with  speed 
controlling  lever  —  simplest  engine  made  —  starts  without  cranking  — 
has  only  3  moving  parts  — anyone  can  run  it.  STEEL  ROW  BOATS 
$20.00.  All  boats  fitted  with  air-tight  compartments  — cannot  sink,  leak 
or  rust  —  need  no  boathouse.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
ot  pleasure  boats  in  the  world  and  sole  owners  of  the  patents  for  the 
manufacture  of  rolled  steel,  lock  seamed,  concealed  riveted  steel  boats. 
Orders  filled  the  lay  they  are  received.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  testimonials  of  10,000  satisfied  users. 
Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co.,  1304  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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lLBVR'S 

CHOCOLATE 

TJvds 


Whoever  tastes  them  will  want 
no  other  chocolate.  A  delight 
'■^^    that  lingers  on  the  palate, melt- 
ing and  smooth  as  rich 
cream,  delicately  flavored 
as  sun-ripened  fruit.  The 
shape  of  these  little  solid 
Y  chocolate  forms  is  closely 
yr/   imitated,  but  their  quality 
is  never  approached. 

r  dealer's — or  we  will  scud  a  pound  box  prepaid 
ONE  sample  box  for  30c  and  your  dealer's  address. 

Wilbur'*  Velour  Chocolate — for  eating  only 
— a  new  thought  in  chocolate  making — delicious 
aroma,  less  sugar.    Flat  cakes  retailing  at  10c. 
H.  O.  WILBUR  &  SONS,  Inc. 

222  Bread   Street  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  WILBUR'S  COCOA. 

Hawlieye 

Refrigerator 
Basket 

Keeps  contents  cool 
24 
hour 


3oors  r 

in  the  country?  Then  get  a  Ilawkeye 
Refrigerator  Basket.  You  can  take  all  those 
delightful  luncheon  dishes  in  it  that  you 
couldn't  take  before  for  fear  they  would  spoil. 
Keeps  milk  sweet  and  fresh,  butter  firm,  salads, 
sandwiches  and  beverages  cool  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct.  Prices 
(delivered  east  of  Rockies):  Regular,  J'i.SO,  $4.50  ami 
15.00;  De  Luxe,  $7.50  and  $12;  Auto,  $10  and  $15. 
Money  refunded  after  30  days'  trial.  Write  for  our  book- 
let of  dainty  lunch  recipes. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY 

31  Main  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Triple  Service 
Neckwear 

SILK  STRIPE  POPLIN 


SIX  TIES 

PLEASE  SEND  US  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  DEALER  AND  ONE 
DOLLAR  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid 

Six  Triple-Service  Ties 

Here  are  the  colors:  Tan,  Lavender,  Red,  Gray,  Darlc  Green, 
Light  Green,  Navy  Hluer,  T.igtit  lilue.  Brown.  Wine,  Purple,  Black. 

Each  tie  is  silk-stitched,  square-end  finish,  in  one  piece,  and  full 
rrversible.  Four- in -Hands,  45  inches  long,  l%  wide.  Bow  ties, 
35  inches  long,  1^  wide. 

These  ties  are  as  "  natty  "  in  appearance  as  the  best  fifty-cent  tie 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  and  will  OUTWEAR  ANY  THREE  FIFTY- 
CENT  TIES.  Thaf  s  the  Triple  Service.  That's  part  of  our  guar- 
antee to  you. 

Triple  Service  Ties  are  made  of  "  Egypto"  Bilk  Stripe  Poplin, 

a  hlgn-claSS  washable  fabric,  with  wearing  qualities  superior  to 
any  all-silk  goods.    It  is  warranted  not  to  wear  fuzzy,  and  in  bril- 
liancy of  finish  is  not  excelled.    It  is  the  ideal  neckwear  fabric 
Your  money  back  by  return  mail 
if  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
INDIANAPOLIS  NECKWEAR  CO.,  700  Saks'  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dealers — We  want  an  exclusive  agent  in  every  town. 


Learn  the  Automobile  Business 

Good  Salaries— Short  Hours— Out  Door  Work 

Join  the  r.inksof  the  Kreatest  ([rowing  Industry  In  the  World. 
We  will  train  you  for  either  of  the  eight  different  branches  of 
the  business.  Automobile  Salesmanship.  Automobile  Engl 
nrerinu.  Demonstrator,  Garajfe  Manager.  Designer,  Repair 
man,  f-actory  Mechanic  or  Chauffeur,  it  you  will  study  one 
hour  of  your  spare  time  each  day  for  twelve  weeks  in  your  own 
homo.  We  teach  you  principles  I >v  mail  and  if  tve  you  practical 
demonstration  in  our  shops  before  sending  yi»u  to  till,  i  position, 
iptoy  you  while  study  injf.  Hasy  monthly  payments.  Write 
plan  A  anil  letters  from  graduate!  holding  good  positions. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON, INC. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Largest  school  of  expert  auto  engineering  in  u.  s. 

Referent  e  i  fourteenth  Street  Savings  Hank ,  Washington.  1  ).C 


summoned  to  the  platform  in  front  nl  I  In' 
magisl  rate,  termed  in  police-court  parlance 
"  the  bridge,"  and  .•(.■;  they  reached  it  i  he 
prisoner  raised  hi*  hand, 

"J mine,  your  Honor,"  hi'  said,  "I  ain't 
going  to  make  no  light  on  this  here  charge. 
1  was  caught  with  the  goods." 

"Who  was  your  pal  on  the  outside?" 
the  magistrate  asked. 

"I  didn't  have  no  pal  on  the  outside," 
the  prisoner  replied.  "I  thought  I  was  a 
pretty  wise  guy  because  when  1  .sees  French 
George  goin'  into  the  house  on  Friday  I 
thought  there  was  something  doing.  If 
he  was  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  a  place 
like  that  I  thought  I'd  get  one  in  ahead  of 
him." 

"French  George? "the  judge  repeated. 

"Sure,"  the  prisoner  replied.  "A  feller 
by  the  name  of  George  Archibald." 

"Georges  Archimbault! "  Crepin  cried, 
and  without  another  word  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  hurried  out  of  the  courtroom. 
There  was  no  car  in  sight,  hence  he  ran 
all  the  way  to  the  Maison  Arnaud  and  took 
the  front  steps  three  at  a  jump.  Opening  the 
door  with  a  pass-key  he  made  straight  for 
the  office  of  the  patronne.  His  worst  fears 
were  realized.  The  safe  door  hung  by  one 
hinge  and  the  drawers  were  thrown  care- 
lessly on  the  floor  amid  a  heap  of  old  bills 
and  letters. 

One  look  was  enough  and  Crepin  leaped 
wildly  upstairs  to  the  third-floor  front  hall 
room.  It  was  vacant. 

"Aristide!  Aristide!"  he  cried,  as  he 
fled  down  the  stairs. 

Aristide  met  him  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  Aristide 
asked. 

Crepin  gasped  once  or  twice  in  an  effort 
to  enunciate. 

"Haven't you  heard  anything?"  he  said 
at  length. 

Aristide  shook  his  head. 

"Myself,  Jean  and  Laurent,"  he  said, 
indicating  the  two  unshaven  waiters,  "we 
have  been  playing  vingt-et-unhere  ever  since 
you  left,  and  we  heard  nothing." 

A  key  rattled  in  the  door  abovestairs 
and  the  next  moment  a  shriek  rang  through 
the  house.  It  was  Madame  Arnaud,  who 
had  hastened  after  Crepin,  and  when  the 
maltre  d'hotel  and  the  chef  reached  her  office 
they  found  the  patronne  stretched  in  a 
swoon  on  the  heap  of  torn  letters. 

It  was  Crepin 's  arm  that  supported  her 
head  when  she  returned  to  consciousness, 
and  it  was  Crepin  who  looked  anxiously 
into  her  eyes  when  she  opened  them  at 
last. 

"Crepin,"  she  murmured  weakly,  "you 
will  not  leave  me  now." 

"Non,  Madame,"  Crepin  replied.  "  Ma- 
dame must  not  talk." 

"But,  Crepin,"  she  whimpered,  "you 
will  not  leave  me.  Promise  me,  Crepin. ' ' 

"Never,  Madame,"  he  cried.  "Never, 
Dorothee." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Aristide, 
who  entered  with  a  glass  of  brandy  in  time 
to  see  the  patronne  seize  Crepin 's  left  hand 
and  press  it  to  her  lips.  Aristide  returned 
hastily  to  the  lobby,  where  he  bumped  into 
Marie. 

"What  now?"  Marie  cried. 

"Nothing,"  said  Aristide— "Nothing ; 
only  you  and  I  may  expect  our  walking 
papers,  Marie.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
new  master." 

But  Aristide  was  mistaken,  for  the  first 
of  the  year  the  Maison  Arnaud  changed  its 
name  to  the  Maison  Bodin,  with  M.  et  Mme. 
Bodin  as  manager  and  cashier,  and  M.  et 
Mme.  Aristide  Gely  as  chef  and  house- 
keeper. A  porte  cochere  now  adorns  the  front 
of  the  establishment  in  place  of  the  high 
stoop,  which  has  been  removed,  and  two 
velvet  lounges  line  the  walls  of  the  basement 
cafe.  From  seven  in  the  evening  until  two 
in  the  morning  the  service  d  la  carte  enjoys 
a  liberal  patronage,  for  not  only  is  the 
cuisine  of  the  best,  but  the  music  is  also  of 
a  very  high  order,  under  the  direction  of 
the  clarinet  virtuoso  and  saxophone  soloist, 
M.  Adolphe  Sax,  alias  "  Psst !  "  alias  "  You." 

If  you  will  ask  Aristide  Gely  why 
Adolphe  abandoned  cooking  for  music  he 
will  shrug  in  reply: 

"Of  the  two  arts,  M'sieu',"  he  will  say, 
"  he  chose  the  lesser." 


More  than  one-half  of  all  the 
watches  made  in  the  United 
States  come  from  these  factories 


$1 


oo 


N  these  clean 
and  sunlit 
modern  fac- 
tories, by  skilled 
and  well-paid 
workmen,  ac- 
cording to  exact 
4>1 —    3>C —  standards  of  test    ^3 —  3>' —  — 
and  reliability, 
year  in  and  year  out,  "as  time  goes  on,"  the  wonderful 
watches  which  bear  the  name  of  Ingersoll  and  Ingersoll- 
Trenton  are  made  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

These  watches  are  wonderful  in  three  ways — for  quality, 
price  and  popularity.  They  are  accurate  and  durable  time- 
keepers. They  cost  from  one  dollar  to  nine,  every  grade 
guaranteed.  Over  nineteen  millions  of  people  have  bought 
them — sales  now  running  at  twelve  thousand  watches  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

This  is  the  world's  record  for  watch  making  and  watch 
selling.  First  honors  go  to  the  house  of  Ingersoll — don't 
forget  that.  And  the  only  way  to  keep  step  with  this 
vast  army  of  nineteen  million  intelligent  watch-choosers 
and  watch-users  is  to  buy  and  carry  and  take  pride  in  an 
INGERSOLL  or  INGERSOLL-TRENTON  Watch. 

When  President  Taft  wanted  to  present  a 
watch  to  the  son  of  President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  he  chose  one  of  these  famous  watches. 

Ingersoll  watch-prices  are  fixed  at  the  factory.  They 
are  standard  and  permanent  the  world  over.  Even  the 
new  Tariff  laws  did  not  raise  these  prices.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Ingersoll  Models  -  -  $1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.00. 
Ingersoll-Trenton  Models,  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $9.00. 

(The  above  l-T  Models  all  have  7  jewels.     The  $9.00  grade 
is  fitted  with  20-year  gold-filled  cases. ) 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  an  Ingersoll-Trenton.    It  is 
a  sight  to  see — the  best  watch-value  ever  offered. 

Our  useful  booklet,  "  How  to  Judge  a  Watch," 
is  printed  in  three  colors  and  illustrated  with  27 
pictures.  It  will  interest  you,  teach  you,  and  save 
you  money.  We  would  like  to  mail  you  a  copy. 
What  is  your  address? 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,21  Frankel  Building,  New  York  City 
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The  Coffee  for  Alert 
Vlinds  and  Active  Bodies 

A  cup  of  good  coffee  is  nourishing, 
invigorating.  It  enriches  the  blood 
and  braces  the  nerves.  But  fre- 
quently the  good  effects  of  coffee 
are  overwhelmed  by  its  ill  effects. 

Two  reasons  for  this  —  coffee  chaff  and 
coffee  dust.  You  can  see  both  in  a  hand- 
ful of  ordinary  coffee  ground  in  a  mill. 

The  chaff,  fine  white  flakes,  contains 
tannin.  Brewed  alone  it  is  bitter,  harsh  and 
weedy.  It  does  not  help  the  coffee  flavor, 
and  is  not  good  for  the  human  system. 

Coffee  dust  is  the  result  of  grinding — 
crushing  in  a  mill.  It  is  indigestible.  You 
can  see  it  in  coffee  before  you  add  the 
cream.  It  enters  the  stomach  with  the 
coffee  and  is  inclined  to  upset  things. 

There  is  one  coffee  in  which  you  get 
all  the  benefits  of  the  nutritious  caffeol, 
without  the  harm.    This  is 

BarringtoiMtall 

All  the  chaff  is  taken  from  Baker-ized 
Coffee.     Examine  it  and  see. 

It  is  steel-cut  into  pieces  of  uniform  size 
with  sharp  knives  —  with  no  dust. 

In  the  dust  and  chaff  the  harm  is  removed. 

You  can  drink  all  you  want  of  it.  It  won't 
make  you  feel  heavy  or  dull.  It  won't  feel 
like  lead  in  your  stomach.  It  won't  put  your 
nerves  on  edge.  And  drank  before  retiring,  it 
won't  result  in  a  wakeful,  restless  night. 

That  is  why  BARRINGTON  HALL  is 

"The  Coffee  Without 
a  Regret" 

A  deliciously  smooth 
and  fragrant  coffee. 
Mellow,  line  and  satis- 
fying with  a  delightful 
lingering  after-taste. 
You  will  not  find  a 
more  enjoyable  coffee. 
It  is  the  one  coffee  that 
everybody  can  drink  all 
they  want  of  with  only 
good  effects. 

If  you  want  to  know 
how  much  good  real 
coffee  can  do  you  —  let 

us  send  you  Sealed  tins  only. 

A  Trial  Can  Free 

Enough  for  at  least  six  cups.    Examine  the 
uniformity  of  the  grains.   Compare  it  with 
other  coffee,  in  can  and  cup.    Because  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  grains,  Baker-ized 
Coffee  can  he  brewed  to  the  exact 
strength    desired  — without  over- 
steeping  any  of   the  grains.  A 
IKFR  t^011110"  make  15  to  20  cups 

r.-rwT I!-*-. v,«^^.     "lore  than  cuffee  ground  in 
IMPORTING    \\      the  old  way.    35c  to  40c  :i 
CO.  pound,  according  to  lo- 

116  HmUon  Street  ^    caUty.  Use  the  coupon. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  free 
sample  can  of  Barrington 
Hall  Coffee  and  booklet 
"The  Secret  of  Good  Coffee.' 


BAKER 
IMPORTING 

CO. 

New  York 


In  consideration  I  give  my 
grocer's  name  (on  the  margin). 


Address 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Israel  Zangwill 


Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle 


PHOTO.  BY  EM  EST  M.  MILLS,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Owen  Seaman 


John  Philip  Sousa 


Time's  Derelicts 

An  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 


GREAT  WRITER  once  said, 
"Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  than 
that  an  old  man  should  have  noth- 
ing to  show  that  he  has  lived  long 
except  his  years."  fflHow  true  is  this  and 
yet  how  often  do  we  look  about  us  and  see 
dozens  of  Time  s  Derelicts  who  must  depend 
upon  the  State,  the  Community,  or  worse 
yet,  their  own  families,  for  the  ordinary 
comforts  that  old  age  requires.  CJIn  youth 
our  every  impulse  is  to  expend  rather  than 
conserve.  But  should  we  not  let  wisdom 
play  a  part,  and  consider  what  future  life 
will  mean  without  that  independence  that 
now  means  so  much  to  us  while  all  is  sun- 
shine! When  the  World  smiles,  emulate 
the  example  of  the  Bees  and  hoard  your 
Honey.  ^To  be  free  for  all  time,  see  that 
in  youth  you  make  arrangements  for  your 

Old  Age.  §THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  of  the  United 

States  will  contract  to  insure  your  savings. 
You  need  not  put  away  great  sums.  CJIf 
you  are  still  young,  an  annual  deposit  of  less 
than  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  will  yield  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  to  you  in  cash  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years — just  when  you'll  need  it. 
The  same  sum  will  be  paid  to  your  wife  or 
mother  or  other  dependent  if  you  die  sooner. 
fJLife  Insurance  means  peace,  content,  good 
digestion  and  sound  sleep.  It  eliminates  worry. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Strongest  in  the  World  " 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them 

PAUL  MORTON,  President,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why 
not  recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  today  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 
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The  Red  Cross 
Tent- Couch  ^ 

For  lawn,  porch,  roof,   Jf  /, 
picnics,  outings,  camp-   Jf  $ 
ing.  No  ropesor  stakes.  JmUBi 
Set  up  in  5  minutes. 
Stands  rigtdandyet 
easilymoved  or  car- 
ried. Folds  in  a  roll 
and  weighs  but  50 
pounds.    Couch  stands  16 
inches  from  ground. 

Get  Health— Keep  Health 

Sleep,  play,  lounge  out  of 
doors  with  this  unique 
combination.  Our  interesting  20  page  booklet  gives  many 
health  suggestions.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Shows  many 
uses  and  gives  prices.    Mailed  free. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  14  Western  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


nt  »N»  Couch 


THE  BIGGEST 
VEHICLE  AND 
HARNESS  BOOK 


I't  buy 
offered  i 
the  1910 


you  see  the  extraordinary  values 

Style  Book  of 
Vehicles — Harness 

Compare  with  all  other  offers.    Murray  is  old- 
est big  maker  — shows 
complete   line  —  sells 
direct  —  safe  delivery  in- 
Save        N\    I  N/^  I  ] *.'UJ     sured  —  guaranteed  two 
\  /  -)j/^Mn       years— 4  weeks'  road  trial, 

$30    .       mmSJ  The  WilberH.  Murray 

JllL,  aHP^r-y  tt\      Mf«-  Co. 

-llHraiLK  /  A  362-368  E.  5lh  SI. 

Gn.,0.  j 


NERVOUS? 
EASILY  TIRED? 
PAINS  IN  THE  LEGS? 
Foot  trouble  Is  tbe  cause  9  times  out  of  10. 

Wear  "SOFT  SPOTS*  '  In   your  shoes- 
pneumatic  heel  and  arch  cushions  —  non-metallic  —  scll- 
conforming —  leather  and  rubber  —  globule  o(  imprisoned 
air.    "SOFT  SPOTS "  mean  no  more  foot  trouble 
— no  corns  — no  callouses— no  leg  aches  nnd 
footpains.  "SoftSpots"  Heel  and  Arcli  Cushions 
$1  a  pair.   Heel  Cushions  25c  a  pair. 
At  dealers  or  by  mail  prepaid.  State 
men,  women  or  children's  size. 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIALTY  CO. 
nil  Bansome  Street 
Ban  Francisco 


CUSTOM  Tearn  Garment  Cutting  AT  HOME- 
XTTI7DQ  BE  A  CUST0M  CUTTER.   They  earn 

V^U  1  1  tliKib  from  $25  to  $50  per  week.  Our 
Booklet  will  tell  you  how.    WRITE  TO-DAY.. 
A.  D.  RUDE  NEW  YORK  CUTTING  SCHOOL 
1133-1135  Broadway,  New  York  City 


TRUE 
CONSERVATION 

C  Continued  from  Page  20) 

down  was  sit  lunch.  The  litt  le  feet  of  one 
of  them  were  bo  swollen  that  she  had  to 
wear  rubbers  instead  of  shoes.  For  their 
work  they  received  from  a  dollar  and 
seventy-live  cents  to  two  dollars  and  thirty 
cents  a  week.  The  inspector,  a  woman, 
asked  the  foreman  why  the  children  were 
not  sitting  down. 

"Why  should  they?"  he  snarled.  "If 
they  don't  want  to  stand  they  don't  have 
to  come  here  and  work,  and  if  they  want  to 
come  here  and  work  that's  their  own  busi- 
ness. They  know  when  they  come  that 
they  can't  have  chairs." 

"But  since  they  are  here,  why  don't  you 
get  them  chairs  just  for  humane  reasons?  " 

"Because  chairs  take  up  too  much  room. 
We  want  the  space  for  machinery." 

In  this  case  the  inspector  made  the  fore- 
man provide  chairs,  but  she  learned  later 
that  they  were  stacked  on  top  of  each  other, 
and  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  sit 
down. 

These  foremen  are  men  who  have  worked 
up  from  the  shops.  Their  future,  depends 
on  how  much  they  can  cut  down  expenses, 
and  they  are  not  always  asked  how  they 
do  it.  Often  their  sole  ambition  is  to  get 
more  out  of  the  workers  under  them  than 
was  ever  got  before.  They  can  commit 
brutalities  of  which  an  ordinary  man  would 
be  incapable,  because  they  have  no  stand- 
ards. Perhaps  they  have  been  squeezed 
themselves,  and  are  seizing  this  opportu- 
nity to  forge  ahead.  In  any  case  they 
have  little  enough  sympathy  and  no  class 
loyalty.  The  only  thing  in  them  that 
approaches  an  idea  is  an  intense  worship  of 
success  and  of  the  superior  ability  of  the 
class  above  them.  To  this  class  they  have 
a  passionate  loyalty.  Often  they  would 
grind  their  own  people  to  a  pulp  to  gain  five 
cents  more  for  their  masters,  even  when  the 
five  cents  would  bring  them  no  personal 
advantage. 

It  is  under  the  eyes  of  such  foremen  that 
the  factory  inspector  moves  at  his  work. 
The  attitude  of  the  workmen  themselves 
toward  the  inspector  is  not  easily  to  be 
determined.  Many  who  understand  his 
presence  are  afraid  to  complain  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law  for  fear  of  losing  their 
positions;  and  also,  they  have  a  loyalty, 
bred  of  necessity,  to  the  man  who  furnishes 
them  with  work.  Indeed,  the  average  work- 
man, unless  he  has  been  trained  in  trades- 
unions,  is  an  inarticulate,  mysterious  being. 
Many  do  not  understand  what  the  in- 
spector is  there  for;  they  watch  him  with 
curiosity.  Occasionally  some  of  the  men 
seem  very  much  amused,  especially  if  the 
inspector  is  a  woman. 

The  Legal  Side  of  Overwork 

Though  the  men,  as  a  rule,  take  time 
to  glance  at  the  inspector,  the  women 
scarcely  ever  lift  their  eyes.  The  men  can 
earn  more;  they  are  not  so  highly  strung; 
they  are  not  so  susceptible  to  "speeding 
up."  With  women,  speeding  up  seems  to 
be  an  obsession.  Their  work  is  usually 
piecework;  they  are  sewing  six  little  stars 
on  a  glove  for  a  cent,  or  making  straight 
seams  on  canvas  bags,  and  to  earn  enough 
to  live  on  they  must  hurry  under  tremen- 
dous pressure.  This  gives  them  an  absorbed 
indifference  to  all  that  goes  on  about  them. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  speak,  and  they 
bend  over  their  machines,  working  with 
incredible  speed,  as  monotonous  as  rows  of 
books  on  shelves.  They  look  like  means 
to  an  industrial  end,  without  features  or 
individuality  of  their  own.  Now  and  then 
one  bolder  than  the  rest  may  speak.  A  bent 
creature  at  a  machine  said  to  a  woman 
inspector  out  of  the  corner  of  her  mouth: 

"O  God,  Inspector,  get  'em  to  stand  for 
the  ten-hour  law  if  you  can;  we're  most 
killed!" 

The  oath  in  her  mouth  meant  no  more 
than  "  Really  "  or  "  Fancy  "  from  her  more 
cultivated  sisters,  but  her  appeal  was 
significant.  F'or  just  now  the  law  limiting 
the  work  of  women  to  ten  hours  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  manufacturers,  inspectors 
and  humanitarians.  In  twenty-six  states 
such  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  two  years 
ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  Oregon  ten-hour  law 
for  women  was  constitutional. 

Some  months  ago,  however,  two  women 
employed  in  a  box  factory  in  Illinois  com- 
plained that  their  liberty  was  restrained 


Fire  Prevention  Lowers 
Your  Insurance 


THE  fire  loss  in  this  country,  last  year,  was 
$1000.00  per  minute!  Analysis  of  this  ap- 
palling loss  shows  that  a  large  amount  of  this 
property  damage  was  caused  by  hot  sparks  and 
cinders  which  fell  on  adjacent  roofs  during  local 
fires — or  from  locomotives. 


REX  FLINTKOTE  ROOFING 

will  protect  your  buildings  from  fire.  Its  substance,  its 
chemical  treatment,  and  its  surface  are  such  pronounced 
fire  retardants  that  Boards  of  Fire  Underwriters  endorse 
it.  Use  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  and  lower  your  Insurance! 
It  has  proven  its  fire -resisting  qualities  hundreds  of  times. 
We  want  to  prove  its  fire-resisting  qualities  to  you. 

Will  you  let  us?  Send  for  our  new  book,  '  Roof 
Fires."     It  will  give  you  real  facts! 


FOUNDED 
1837 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

60  INDIA  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


A  Necessity  with  Knee  Drawers 

They  fit  so  well  you  forget  they're  there. 
Twenty-five  Cents,  Fifty  Cents  and  One 
Dollar  from  dealers  or  sample  direct  from 
A.  Stein  6c  Co.,  506  Center  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Be  sure  the  box  says 
"Paris  Garters — no  metal  can 
touch  you." 





3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  1x2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 

postpaid.    Send  for  C  atalog. 
Fenton  Label  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


$1.00 


Men  Wanted  to  Earn  Money 

c  i  OMMtlU  »IUl  Ml  I"  lncrt»slnif  llir  deposits  In  their  loral  hanks. 
11 .00  net  dailv  should  he  made  easily.    1-rec  particulars. 
"SECURITY  SYSTEM,"  C10  Security  Building.  Chicago,  III 
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The  Coupon 
brings  the 
Books  — Not 
the  Agent 


I 


Nota  sample  volume,  but  this  complete 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


will  be  sent  to  you  absolutely  free  of  cost  for 
the  coupon  below.  We  want  you  to  examine 
these  books  at  our  expense,  without  any  invest- 
ment on  your  part— we  will  prove  their  actual 
value  to  you. 

If  they  do  not  contain  the  information  you 
want;  if  they  are  not  absolutely  the  best  work 
ever  published  on  this  subject;  if  they  do  not 
cover  every  phase  of  this  great  profession, 
notify  us  and  we  will  have  them  returned.  If 
you  keep  them,  send  $2.00  in  hve  days  —  then 
$2.00  per  month  until  the  special  price— $24.00 
—is  paid.  The  list  price  is  $48.00.  Eight  Com- 
plete Volumes  — 3,908  pages  — 3,000  full-page 
plate  diagrams,  folding  maps,  etc.  Bound  in 
Half  Morocco;  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on 
special  paper. 

No  obligations  attached  to  this  offer.  We 
take  the  risk  because  we  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  this  great  reference  work  is  just 
what  you  want. 

The  Reference  Value  is  Guaranteed 

by  the  fact  that  the  books  are  compiled  from 
the  text  books  used  in  the  correspondence 
courses  of  the  American  School.  These  prac- 
tical books  are  arranged  for  quick  reference. 
Our  new  cross  index  enables  you  to  turn  to  any 
subject  in  an  instant.  Let  us  prove  their  value 
to  you.  Let  us  show  you  how  they  can  help 
you  in  your  everyday  work.  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 

—  Subjects  Thoroughly  Covered  — ' 

Plane  Surveying— Mechanical  Drawing— Plotting  and  Topog- 
raphy—Railroad Engineering — Statics— Strength  o(  Materials 

—  Rool  Trusses — Mill  Building  Construction— Cost  Analysis 
in  Relation  to  Engineering— Masonry  and  Reinforced  Concrete 

—  Steel  Construction— Practical  Problems  in  Construction — 
Bridge  Engineering— Highway  Construction  —  Hydraulics — 
Water  Supply— Irrigation  Engineering — Water  Power  Devel- 
opment— Sewers  and  Drains — House  Drainage  and  Sanita- 
tion—River and  Harbor  Improvements. 


For  a  short  time  wen  ill  include,  as  a  monthly  supplement, 
for  one  year,  the  TECHNICAL  WORLD  MAGAZINE. 
This  is  a  regular  $1.50  monthly,  full  of  Twentieth  Century 
Scientific  Facts,  written  in  popular  form.  Also  contains 
the  latest  discussions  on  timely  topics  in  invention,  dis- 
covery, industry,  etc. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

American  School  of  Correspondence  : 

Please  send  set  Cyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  for  S 
days'  free  examination.  Also  Technical  World  for  1  year. 
I  will  send  $2  within  5  days  and  $2  a  month  until  I  have 
paid  $24,  or  notify  you  and  hold  the  books  subject  to  your 
order.    Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 

NAME  !  


Occupation 
Employer   


SAT.  L.VH.  POSTS-21-'10 


^  csiancfsome   $  ^nr, 

KElSERGRAVATlt 

and  SCARF  PINmaiK 

To  Watch  ~Kffi 


THE  KEISER  CRAVAT  AND 
SCARF  PIN  COMBINATION 
(With  Old  English  Engraved  Initial  Enameled  in 
Color  to  Match  the  Cravat) 

Worn  by  well-dressed  men  throughout  the  country 
and  at  leading  colleges.  $1.00  post  paid  for  Cravat 
and  Pin. 

KEISER  CRAVATS  are  famous  for  their  wearing 
qualities.  Reversible.  Slip  easily  through  fold  col- 
lars.  Black,  White,  Blues,  Greens,  Violets,  Reds, 
Grays,  Browns  and  40  other  newest  colors. 

Send  $1.00  for  the  KEISER  CRAVAT  and  SCARF 
PIN  COMBINATION. 

SEND  FOR  THE  BLUE  BOOK 

Free  for  the  request.— the  WEBER  and  DAVID 
BLUE  BOOK  of  NEW  YORK  HABERDASHERY, 

containing  illustrations  oi  New  York's  smartest  ap- 
parel for  well-dressed  men.  including  page  of  exact 
colors  of  KEISER  CRAVATS. 


WEBERandDAVID 

New  York's  foremost  Haberdashers 
Broadway  &  32  nd  St.,  New  Yorkj 


Buy  TOBACCO  DIRECT  From 


FACTORY  The"  y>"  »»>  know  the  ex- 
aroma  of  a  pure,  per- 


fectly  blended,  clean  and  wholesome  smoke.  | 

French's  Mixture  I^tSg^o  W 

pleases  instantly,  and  satisfies  continuously.  ■ 
Fragrant,  rich,  mellow  and  neverbitestongui 
Not  sold  by  dealers,  but  direct  to  smokers 
perfect  condition.  Send  10c  silver  or  stamps 
for  Large  Sample  Poach  and  Booklet. 
French  Tobacco  Co. .  Dept.  P.  Stalesville,  N .  C. 


because  they  were  not  allowed  to  work 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  The  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County,  Judge  Richard 
Tuthill  presiding,  held  that  the  ten-hour 
law  was  "unconstitutional  and  void  and 
wholly  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  enact "  on  the  ground  that  it  runs  counter 
to  "No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law."  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  where  a  decision 
was  recently  handed  down  upholding  the 
statute. 

No  European  nation  has  ever  repealed 
laws  limiting  the  labor  of  women,  and 
practically  every  amendment  of  the  laws 
has  been  in  the  nature  of  strengthening 
them  and  of  further  reducing  the  working 
time.  America  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  the  dangers  of  overtaxing  women.  It 
has  been  proved  that  they  are  weaker 
physically  than  men,  more  liable  to  illness 
and  to  longer  duration  of  illness,  more 
prone  to  continue  at  work  during  ill- 
ness, and  more  susceptible  to  strain.  In 
inheritance  laws  this  greater  weakness  is 
recognized. 

If  there  is  any  factory  woman  who 
sincerely  wants  the  liberty  to  work  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day  she  should  not  be 
allowed  it,  any  more  than  an  ignorant  child 
should  be  allowed  a  dangerous  weapon. 
Even  if  more  than  "supper  money"  is 
given  the  worker  it  does  not  pay  for  the 
loss  of  health.  The  bad  effect  of  longer 
hours  on  morals  and  general  welfare  is 
self-evident. 

The  factory  woman,  if  she  is  married, 
is  too  tired  to  show  much  attention  to  her 
home.  She  may  give  her  baby  drugged 
cordials  to  keep  it  quiet;  most  of  her 
children  die  near  infancy,  and  those  that 
survive  are  anaemic.  If  she  is  not  married 
she  is  likely  to  be  some  time,  and  she  is 
using  up  energy  that  belongs  to  her  chil- 
dren, to  whom  she  will  give  an  enfeebled 
life,  and  so  bring  down  the  general  average 
of  the  race.  This  ten-hour  law  is  a  vital 
question,  for  the  women  workers  are  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  men. 

America  Behind  Other  Countries 

The  community  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand not  only  the  claim  of  the  individual 
worker  to  reasonable,  practical  methods  of 
safeguard  from  needless  suffering,  but  also 
the  claim  that  the  profits  of  manufacture 
must  not  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  and  health  of  citizens.  Yet  our  educa- 
tion on  these  questions  has  not  proceeded 
far  enough,  since  it  is  less  enlightened  than 
that  of  foreign  countries.  Some  change 
there  should  be  in  the  principle  of  our  law 
which  holds  that  an  employee  assumes  the 
inherent  risks  of  his  employment,  with  the 
result  that  all  hardships  resulting  from 
accidents  fall  upon  him  and  his  family. 
Usually  they  are  able  to  make  no  provision 
for  themselves,  and  then  the  charity  of  the 
community  at  large  must  intervene.  Re- 
formers—not in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness—have been  for  some  time  asking  why 
the  public  should  have  to  pay  this  part  of 
the  cost  of  operating  dangerous  factories. 
Other  nations  apply  a  tax  on  such  a  factory 
in  the  form  of  the  compulsory  insurance  of 
employees. 

We  certainly  destroy  more  human  beings 
in  industry  than  any  other  nation,  and  for 
the  most  part  our  workmen,  at  a  little 
over  forty,  are  thrown  back,  used  up,  on 
society.  Germany,  with  her  museum  of 
safety,  her  service  insurance,  her  improved 
dwellings,  and  her  technical  and  industrial 
education,  could  teach  us  valuable  lessons. 
If  Doctor  Tolman,  director  of  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Safety  and  Sanitation,  is  right 
we  are  in  a  bad  way  industrially,  for  in 
1909  half  a  million  of  us  were  killed  and 
maimed  in  industry,  and  our  economic  loss 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Cer- 
tainly, as  matters  stand  now,  we  are  too 
wasteful  of  life  and  energy.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  would  like  us  to 
minimize  the  difficulties  by  establishing  a 
Federal  Child's  Bureau  which  would  deal 
with  a  wide  range  of  facts  and  would, 
doubtless,  improve  the  measures  for  less- 
ening the  degeneracy  of  children. 

The  most  potent  reason  for  change  is 
that  reform  of  the  present  system  is  likely 
to  be  economical.  Any  method  or  institu- 
tion that  makes  for  a  better  economy  is 
sure  to  have  its  day,  just  as  any  existing 
institution  will  endure  till  a  better  sub- 
stitute is  provided  capable  of  performing 
the  old  function  in  a  more  economic  way. 
The  hour  for  a  new  institution  has  struck, 
and  factory  inspection  is  one  of  the  great 


$3500 


What  Does  it  Mean  to  You? 

What  does  it  mean  to  you  that  more  than  84%  of  the  people  who 
have  purchased  PREMIER  cars  during  the  past  three  years  are  still 
driving  PREMIER  cars? 

What  does  it  mean  to  you  that  PREMIER  cars  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  "Second-hand  for  Sale"  lists? 
==e^=  It  does  mean  that  PREMIER  records  gamed  in  reliability  contests  are  supported  by 

^^^^^^^    equally  consistent  and  satisfactory  service  in  the  hands  of  the  users. 

It  does  mean  that  PREMIER  owners  do  not  try  to  dispose  of  their  cars  —  they  last  for  years. 
The  PREMIER  Car  of  to-day  is  a  development;  Not  a  Chance  Happening. 

PREMIER  design  in  detail  represents  the  most  approved  practices,  which  means  that  PREMIER  construction  throughout 
is  in  line  with  the  ideas  and  principles  which  experimentation  has  shown  the  most  able  engineers  of  Europe  and  America  to  be 
BEST.  They  are  ideas  which  stood  the  acid  test  of  experience  when  best  features  were  sought.  Those  unable  to  measure  up 
were  eliminated.  Compare  any  feature  of  the  PREMIER  with  the  corresponding  feature  or  part  in  the  best  regarded  makes  in 
Europe  or  America  and  you  will  find  that  the  practices  which  PREMIER  Makers  consider  commonplace,  because  they  are  only 
in  keeping  with  the  other  PREMIER  features,  are  pointed  out  by  other  makers  as  representing  the  earmarks  of  quality. 

There  are  no  special  talking  points  in  PREMIER  cars.  Every  feature  in  the  PREMIER  is  a  talking  point,  because  it 
represents  best  practice  and  its  u*e  is  supported  by  reasons  which  have  been  tried  and  proven  correct. 

Read  "  How  to  Buy  a  Motor  Car."  We  have  secured  a  number  of  copies  of  this, 
one  of  which  we  will  send  you  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it.   Address  Dept.  L. 

PREMIER  MOTOR  MFG.  CO.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Licensed  under  the  Selden  Patent 


MORE  charming  and  distinctive  than  the  ordinary  bath  rug, 
more  sanitary  than  ordinary  bedroom  rugs  because  it  can  be 
thoroughly  washed — this  is  the  double  advantage  of  choosing  the 

Esmond  Rug 

for  Bedroom  and  Bath 

You  need  one  of  these  rugs  by  your  bedside,  another  by  your  dress- 
ing- table.  They  are  so  modest  in  price  that  you  can  supply  all  your  bed- 
rooms at  economical  outlay. 

The  Esmond  Rug  is  thick  and  velvety,  "comfy"  to  the  feet.  Wash- 
ing does  not  rob  it  of  softness,  shape  or  color.  It  is  reversible,  giving 
double  service — a  point  of  especial  value  when  used  in  the  bathroom. 

Made  in  six  different  designs  and  colors,  including  soft  browns  and 
greens  that  are  suitable  for  Country  Home,  Cottage  or  Bungalow. 

24  x  48  inches,  $1.00;  30  x  60  inches,  $1.50 

You  can  buy  the  Esmond  Rug  in  carpet  and  bath  furnish- 
ing departments  of  leading  stores.  If  you  do  not  find  it 
readily,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


CLARENCE 
WHITMAN  &  CO., 
39  Leonard  St., 
New  York. 


Makers  of 
the  celebrated 
"Flaxon"  White  Goods, 
4  ' Soiesette,  * '  etc. 
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FOR  REAL  COMFORT 

Wear  the  NKKDKAW 


Most  comfortable 
with  either  knee 
or  full  length 
drawers.  You 
cannot  feel  it. 
Insist  on  hav- 
ing the 


Good 
All  the 

Year 
Round 


Cotton,  Nic.  Plate,  26c. 
Silk  Pend't,  Gold  PI..  50c. 
Mailed  on  Receipt  of  Price 


Conforms  to 
contour  of  leg 
perfectly. 
No  metal 
touches  the  flesh 


GEORGE  FROST  CO. 
Makers,  Boston. 


You  Can  Be  Your  Own  Boss 


The  well  drilling  business  offers  great  possibilities  lor  biff, 
quick  money  making.  Two  South  Dakota  men  made  over 
$100,000  in  10  years  drilling  wells.  E.  A.  Price, of  Buffalo,  Minn., 
earned  $717  in  75  hours  with  our  machine.  Many  owners  of 

Waterloo  Well -Drilling  Outfits 

are  earning  $20  to  $100  a  day.  In  another  case  the  machine 
was  paid  for  out  of  first  job's  earnings  with  $220  over.  We 
will  arrange  for  easy  payments.  Water  wells  being  drilled 
everywhere.    Many  drillers'  time  booked  six  months  ahead. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars. 
The  Arm stron g -Q uam  Mfg.  Co.,  101  Chestnut  Street.Waterloo,  la. 
(Successors  to  Kelly-Taneyhill  Co.— Established  1867)  (15) 


1910  Campers 
BookHeady 


Send  for  a  copy  of  Catalog  No.  54. 
It's  Free  —  a  postal  card  will  do. 

It  is  rilled  with  illustrations, 
and  with  prices  for^  tents,  kit 
bags,  hammocks, camping  outfits, 
cots,  furniture,  stoves  and  clothing-. 
Also  boat  sails,  wagon  covers,  pau- 
lins,  stack,  binder  and  horse  covers. 
All  the  best  of  their  kind,  made  by 

GeoBCarpeiutr  s  Qo. 

If  interested  in  sail  boats  or  motor  boats, 
send  20c  in  silver  or  U.  S.  postage  for 
our  500-page  Marine  Supply  Catalog. 
Remember  the  Camper's  Catalog  is  Free. 

GEO.  B.  CARPENTER  &  CO. 
200  S.  Water  St.,        Chicago,  Illinois 
Makers  for  the  U.  S.  Government 


Salesmen  Wanted 

to  represent  the  greatest  subscription  success  in 
America,  "THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS "  (Doctor 
Eliot's  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books),  on  an 

entirely  new  plan  of  introduction.  The  "NATIONAL 
KIHTION  "  is  ready  AT  A  PRICE  THAT  WILL 
SWEEP  THE  COUNTRY.  Salesmen  haying  had 
experience  in  de  luxe  and  popular  publications, 
advertising,  newspaper  work  and  other  high-class 
specialties  are  invited  to  make  application.  Only 
men  who  can  earn  at  least  $50  to  $100  a  week  will  be 
considered  in  assigning  territory. 

M.  WALTER  DUNNE,  Manager  Sales  Organization 
The  Harvard  Classics 
418  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

Safeguarded  by  Die  bcfl  sccurlt 

elected  mortgagee  upon  New  York  ,- 
burton  Reei£eute.  Established  M 

years,  durinK  which  time  we  have  I 
pakl  less  than  5#  per  year  on  a<r:ou 

ol  $;;s.  to  I't.ooo.  lor  each  and  every  da 
oney  was  in  our .  are.  Under  New  York 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision.  Startan 
nittl  any  time  —  withdrawal  upon  custo 
ry30days  notice  without  loss  ol  earn  In 
Assets  over  $2,000,000.    Surplus  and 
Profits  $150,000.   Write  lor  booklet 
IndustrialSavings&LoanCo.J  Times 
Bldg.  B'way  &  42nd  Si.  New  York 


Bridge  Whist ; 


slly  and  quickly  mastered.  Per* 
In  t  your  Kame  and  gel  greater 
njoymcnt.  Our  hook,  "How  to 
Play,"  covers  every  fundamental.  140  pp.,  cloth  hound,  only 
(1.00,  postpaid.  Teaching  others  to  play  Is  profitable,  'the  hook 
qualifies  you.  Order  today.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  (11 
£.  A.  1 1 N K II AM  CO..  122  Manhattan  Buildinf,  Duluth,  Minn. 


regenerating  forces  which  make  fur  apir- 

itiiiil  as  well  hh  financial  economy, 

[ta  machinery  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
l^oing  on  Ion";  enough  to  be  perfected. 
There  should  lie  more  standard i/.injj;  of 
laws  between  the  states,  especially  com- 
pel itigstates.  The  laws  are  often  ineffective 
because  the  experience  of  one  stale  is  (lis 
regarded  by  its  neighbor.  If,  for  example, 
the  age  limit  should  be  recognized  as 
fourteen  everywhere,  as  sixteen  for  night 
work,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  for  dangerous 
occupations,  it  would  be  fairer  to  the  em- 
ployers as  well  as  to  the  employed. 

Moreover,  some  individual  states  have 
peculiar  excellences  and  peculiar  defects. 
New  York  and  Ohio  are  excellent  in  respect 
to  insistence  on  age  certificates  for  children ; 
but  New  York  is  poor  in  regard  to  protected 
machinery  and  extremely  negligent  about 
overtime  work  for  women.  It  is,  however, 
compact  in  the  organization  of  its  inspec- 
tion department,  which  is  one  of  three 
bureaus  under  the  general  head  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  with  a  commissioner 
of  labor  in  command;  and  the  chief  fac- 
tory inspector  is  an  excellent  official. 

Massachusetts  looks  after  women  splen- 
didly; they  may  not  work  after  six  in 
textile  mills  nor  after  ten  anywhere.  She 
is  quite  the  most  law-abiding  of  the  states 
as  to  the  protection  of  women.  Ohio  will 
not  allow  girls  under  eighteen  to  work  at 
night.  Wisconsin  and  Colorado  have  an 
eight-hour  limit  for  women,  but  in  Wis- 
consin the  law  is  ineffective  on  account  of 
its  wording,  and  the  Colorado  provisions 
merely  prohibit  a  woman  from  working 
more  than  eight  hours  if  her  work  requires 
her  to  stand. 

Pennsylvania,  so  long  ago  as  1849,  pre- 
cluded women  in  six  different  occupations 
from  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day, 
and  in  1905  she  was  better  provided  with 
inspection  than  New  York.  But  today  she 
is  not  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  system, 
for  she  has  practically  a  twelve-hour  day. 
On  the  whole,  the  states  with  the  most  sat- 
isfactory laws,  especially  relating  to  chil- 
dren, are  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  Illinois. 

What  is  Moift  Needed 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  good  laws 
and  another  thing  to  have  them  enforced. 
The  difficulty  is  that  labor  laws  may  be 
enacted  without  any  power  whatever  being 
supplied  to  carry  them  out.  For  one  thing, 
the  inspecting  force  is  quite  inadequate  to 
control  the  situation.  For  example,  New 
York  has  only  fifty  inspectors,  Pennsyl- 
vania thirty-nine,  Ohio  thirty-three,  Massa- 
chusetts twenty-seven,  and  Illinois  only 
twenty-five.  Many  of  these  inspectors  are 
appointed  for  political  reasons,  though  in 
New  York  and  the  Middle  West  serious 
consideration  is  made  of  their  fitness.  In 
Minnesota  appointments  are  frankly  polit- 
ical, and  changes  in  the  staff  have  been 
frequent.  Wisconsin  has  its  department 
under  civil-service  rules,  and  Indiana  and 
Ohio  demand  that  the  chief  inspector  must 
be  an  expert  mechanic.  The  force  of  in- 
spectors is  more  permanent  in  Ohio  than 
in  the  other  states.  Permanency  is,  of 
course,  a  great  advantage  in  this  work. 

In  some  states  the  laws  are  enforced 
with  rigor  and  in  others  with  distinct  dis- 
cretion. Many  inspectors  seem  to  read 
into  their  work  a  discriminating  power, 
decided  by  what  they  regard  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  situation.  In  other  cases 
reports  of  all  violations  are  dutifully 
handed  in  to  the  head  of  the  department, 
but  somehow  certain  firms,  important 
politically,  are  forgiven  and  unprosecuted 
if  they  say  they'll  never  do  it  again. 

Moreover,  while  the  inspectors  as  a  class 
are  undoubtedly  conscientious,  they  are 
not  always  thoroughly  equipped  for  their 
work.  If  better  salaries  were  paid  better 
material  could  be  had.  More  women  should 
be  appointed,  not  only  because  they  will 
accept  the  inadequate  salaries  but  because 
they  are  likely  to  be  more  permanent  and 
can  handle  the  children  and  women  workers 
better  than  men  inspectors  can. 

Last  and  always,  what  is  needed  is  the 
continued  and  far-reaching  education  of  the 
public.  There  is  little  use  in  having  a  good 
inspection  department  if  it  is  not  backed 
up  by  public  opinion.  More  than  any 
other  nation,  perhaps,  the;  American  public, 
once  it  is  interested,  is  fair-minded  and 
even  generous.  Add  this  characteristic  to 
education  in  factory  matters,  and  the  day 
will  come  when  American  factory  inspect- 
ors may  hold  their  heads  as  high  as  the 
English,  French  and  German  inspectors. 


Y 


OU  don't  need  to  swelter  at  the 
ironing  board  in  an  over-heated 
kitchen,  or  to  lose  valuable  time  run- 
ning back  and  forth  for  a  hot  iron. 

1  he  Westinghou.se  electric  sad-iron  is  always  ready 
for  work  without  the  aid  of  a  stove ;  always  hot  where 
heat  is  needed  —  cool  and  comfortable  everywhere 
else.  Use  it  in  any  room  in  the  house  —  or  on  the 
porch — to  press  a  bit  of  lace  or  do  a  day's  ironing. 

Especially  nice  to  keep  upstairs  for  pressing  out 
small  articles  or  to  put  into  your  trunk  when  you 
go  away. 

WESTINGHOLSE 

ELECTRIC  SAD-IRONS 

have   the  Westinghouse   reputation   back   of   them  —  the 
Westinghouse  guarantee  as  to  quality  and  efficiency. 
Made  in  three  sizes — 5,  6  and  7'/2  pounds. 
If  your  electric  supply  dealer  or  lighting  company  doesn  t 
have  the  size  you  want,  use  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send 
you  one  direct. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  FANS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  8-inch  Westinghouse 
Featherweight  Fan.  It  weighs  only  4'/2  lbs.  and  will  keep 
you  cool  for  less  than  V4  cent  an  hour. 


Westinghouse  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Please  deliver  to  my  address,  C.  O.  D.,all  charges  prepaid 
One  Electric  Iron  —  5-lb.  $4.00,  6-lb.  $4.25, 7  y2-\b.  $4.50. 
One  8-inch  Electric  Fan,  Price  $10.00. 

The  Current  I  use  is  {  &£^,tatin* 

The  Voltage  marked  on  the  Electric  Lamps  I  use  is  

Name   _  

Address  


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  CO. 

Offices  in  all  large  cities  PITTSBURG.  PA. 


Silver  Plate  that  Wears" 


CHARTER  OAK 
PATTERN 


Doons,  torks  ana  lancy  serving 
pieces  proven  to  give  longest 
service  bear  the  trade  mark 


—  the  stamp  that  guarantees  the  heaviest  triple 
plate.    Send  for  Catalog  "R-90"  showing  designs. 


New  York 


Chicago 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 

(International  Silver  Co.,  Successor) 
Meric.cn,  Conn. 
San  Francisco 


Here  Is  Something  New  From 
Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the 
most  perfect  —  most  economical  —  most  satisfactory  range  for  you 
to  use— Your  money  back  if  it's  not. 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

Wc  want  every  housewllc  to  know  thecomlorl  ami  convenience  ol  a 
Kalamazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  eaiy  time  payment!  or  pay 
cash.  Either  way— yon  save  $10  to  JJ0  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog,  Wc 
make  It  easy  lor  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  ranac 
In  the  world. 


We  Make  a 
Full  Line  ot 
High  Grade 

Gas 
Ranges 

Write  For 
FREE 

Catalog 
No.  808 


We  Pay  the  Freight 
Write  for  Frco  Stove  and 
Range  Catalog  No.  152 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You' 

TRADE    MARK  REGISTERED 


A  Sample  of  Page  Fence  FREE ! 

Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  the  world  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  liasic  Open  Hearth  Pace 
Wire— the  strongest  fence  wire  in  existence  I  See  the 
Wonderful  Page  Knot  tin-  knot  that  can't  come  ojfl 
Get  a  Free  copy  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  Catalog 
of  Page  Fence,  explaining  its  amazing  durability, 
elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a  postal.  Address  (3) 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  Z12-H,  Adrian.  Mich. 


How  to  Shave  With  Comfort 

Is  the  title  ol  an  Instructive  booklet  whli  h  teaches  the  correct  method 
<>l  ■having.    Bent  FREE  on  requeit.    It  de- 
rtbaianil  Illustrates  Our  Maaterplece 
Razor,  also  a  complete  list  ol 
ill.  Irs   iiselul  to  men 
_  »ho  shave. 

A  REAL  Razor 


0.  KLAUBERO  4  DR'OS  .  171  William  Street.  New  York  City 
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LOOK  FOR  NAME  IN  SHOE  I 
111  till  111  Ml  Ml  ill  111  Ml  HI  HI  111  HI  HI  U  1111  Hi  ID  JIlllllllll! 

Style  A  1761 
Cheral  Patent  Colt 

Three  Eyelet 


(? 


High  arch 
and  heel 
a "Young 
Man's"  shoe 


Do  You  Know 

you  can  wear  with  comfort  every  day 
from  the  date  of  their  purchase,  with- 
out first  breaking  them  in  ?  The 
Florsheim  Shoe  is  a  "quality''''  shoe 
for  the  man  who  is  willing  to  pay 
$5.00 — "the  man  who  knows" — "the 
man  who  cares." 

Our  booklet,  "  The  Saoeman,"  shows  "A 
style  for  every  taste  —  a  fit  for  every  foot." 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Florsheim 
Shoe,  or  send  us  $5.25  to  cover  cost  of 
Shoes  and  express  charges,  and  we  will 
have  our  nearest  dealer  (ill  your  order. 

Most  Styles  $5.00  and  $6. 00 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

bi  id  ■  in  oi  in  ■  io  in  ii  iii  ■  in  m  ■  ni  in  m  n  m  in ! 


SE=NO 

SUSPENDERS 

"Out  of  sight,  oulof  mind"  applies  literally  lo  "SE-N0  "  Suspenders 


Patented 
Jan.  8, 


Worn  under  the  shirt,  you  don't  know  they're 
on  — except  that  your  trousers  stay  up. 
The  patented  self-acting  construction  allows  in- 
stant adjustment  for  every  motion  of  the  body, 
a  feature  not  found  in  any  other  invisible  sus- 
pender. You  loop  the  loops  over  your  suspender 
buttons  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  injuring 
any  garment  or  cutting  holes  in  the  shirt. 
Two  sizes  — regular  length  for  short  and  medium-sized 
men.— extra  long  for  tall  men. 

EAGLE  SUSPENDER  CO.,  1210  Race  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


GLIDE ROAD 


MACHINE 


2-HORSE 
1-MAN 
MACHINE 

Rides  on  6- in. 
flanged  shoes. 
2  ft.  long.  Will 
not  skid.  Blade 
made  of  high- 
grade  steel  — 
reversible— de- 
livers dirt  right 
or  left.  Lighter 

draft  than  other  machines  and  does  better  work.  Operated 
where  others  cannot  work.  Just  the  thing  for  preparing  land 
for  irrigation.    Shipped  on  FREE  TRIAL. 

Glide  Road  Machine  Co.,  330  E  St., Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WRITE  FOR 
GOOD  ROADS 
BOOK  — FREE 


No  More  Stooping 

to  trim  lawn  edges.  With  Barr's  Lawn 
Edger  one  can   trim  around  flower 
beds,  fence  borders,  walk  edges,  while 
standing.  A  ladyor  boy  can  use  it — it's 
light,  strong,  simple,  durable.  First 
practical  edger  ever  made.  Guaranteed 
i  year.    Money  back  if  not  as  stated. 
$1.50,  delivered  to  any  part  TJ.  8. 
Barr-Ribsam,  Ltd..  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Dealers^  ask  for  price 


( Continued  from  Page  1 7) 

Sham  aristocracies,  spurious  ancestries 
and  bogus  titles  are  peculiar  to  no  country; 
they  are  comic  in  America  because,  though 
so  many  seek  them,  no  one  believes  in  their 
validity. 

The  college  snob  is  a  rather  offensive 
creature,  but  he  has  been  made  a  snob  by 
his  president  and  professors,  who  have 
assured  him  that  only  an  American  who 
has  camped  on  campuses  and  gone  home 
with  a  degree,  which  too  often  represents 
time  spent  rather  than  knowledge  gained, 
can  be  a  gentleman.  If  college  parchments 
represent  gentility  we  have  quite  a  raft  of 
genteel  young  persons  in  the  land;  but 
only  the  hard  knocks  of  a  rough  world  are 
needed  to  show  that  a  snob,  made  in  a  col- 
lege by  a  professor  who  is  a  snob,  continues 
to  be  a  snob  and  cannot  be  made  over  into 
an  American  gentleman.  The  American 
college  that  does  not  produce  an  intelligent 
and  self-respecting  democracy  among  its 
students  isn't  worth  the  powder  to  blow  it 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Snobbery  has  few  convictions,  but  it  has 
peculiar  religious  preferences.  The  snob 
is  a  religious  chameleon;  he  goes  to  the 
church  which  he  believes  saves  the  souls  of 
the  best  people.  He  would  have  burned 
incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  while  the 
Nazarene  was  being  crucified;  he  would 
have  hunted  heretics  in  Spain  with  Philip 
and  chased  Catholics  in  England  with 
Elizabeth;  today  he  is  an  Anglican  in 
London,  a  Lutheran  in  Berlin,  an  Ultra- 
montaine  in  Vienna,  an  Agnostic  in  Paris. 
In  America  you  find  him  in  fashionable 
churches. 

The  church  itself  has  a  good  many  snobs 
in  its  pulpits — shepherds  more  emulous  to 
please  the  wolves  in  the  front  pews  than 
the  sheep  under  the  gallery;  pastors  more 
interested  in  the  golden  calf  than  the  lucre- 
lacking  lamb.  These  fat,  well-fed,  well- 
paid  ecclesiastical  snobs  pray  to  the  sleek 
and  well-groomed  god,  Respectability,  who 
is  Mammon  modernized,  muffled,  mani- 
cured and  mercerized. 

The  Literary  Snob 

The  literary  snob  delights  to  tell  his 
friends  of  his  comradeship  with  this  poet, 
that  essayist,  this  novelist  and  that  drama- 
tist. He  bubbles  with  Bohemianism;  he 
joins  the  Pen  and  Incubus  Club;  he  at- 
tends the  orgies  of  the  Parnassus  Society 
and  tells  apocryphal  stories  of  men  of  let- 
ters he  has  met  in  railroad  stations  and  in 
street  cars.  He  knows  the  titles  of  books; 
he  gets  a  flavor  of  their  contents  from  book 
reviews;  he  will  hint  that  he  has  rare  first 
editions  at  home;  he  sends  letters  to  the 
papers  defending  Poe,  or  Verlaine,  or 
Stevenson,  or  any  other  dead  and  safe  one, 
when  some  featherhead  questions  their 
morals  or  talents.  To  the  frank  and  so- 
phisticated inhabitants  of  Bohemia  he  is  a 
bounder  and  snob,  but  he  impresses  certain 
eager  climbers— snobs  [who  know  little  of 
literature  and  are  advised  that  society  con- 
descends to  art  and  letters  in  London. 

He  is  generally  a  snob  of  the  second  gen- 
eration, a  college  man;  he  has  been  abroad; 
he  is  rather  contemptuous  of  America;  he 
speaks  of  "Harry"  James,  whom  he  never 
saw,  but  restrains  himself  from  alluding  to 
"Willie"  Shakspere;  and  he  advises  his 
social  intimates  that  really  society  ought 
to  take  up  literature,  art,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing;  it  is  good  form  and  is  done  in 
London.  His  visits  to  Bohemia  are  neither 
serious  nor  long-sustained;  he  vanishes  at 
a  "touch";  his  sham  Bohemianism  and 
imaginary  literary  intimacies  are  merely 
the  social  crutches  of  a  snob.  Society 
of  a  sort  is  credulous,  and  Bohemia  is 
indifferent. 

The  struggling  snobs  who  have  grown 
wealthy  gradually  from  humble  beginnings 
are  often  as  much  concerned  about  conceal- 
ing their  fathers  and  mothers  as  they  are 
about  disentombing  remote  ancestors.  The 
poor  old  father,  whose  savings  and  sacri- 
fices gave  his  son  an  education  and  a  start 
on  the  road  to  wealth,  is  always  a  serious 
problem  to  Snob  and  his  wife;  he  must  be 
kept  in  the  background  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  other  snobs  in  society.  Poor  Snob  for- 
gets that  in  homes  like  his  there  cannot 
be  secrets  and  servants  simultaneously;  he 
fails  to  remember,  though  Mrs.  Snob  does 
not,  that  the  gossip  of  the  parlor  trickles 
into  the  kitchen,  to  be  piped  to  some  other 


$5000AYEAR 

AND  MORE 
FROM  A  TEN  ACRE  FARM 
OUT  IN  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  COUNTRY 

How  do  we  figure  it  ?  Many  ways  —  here's  one:  The  superior 
quality  of  Oregon  and  Washington  apples  has  set  new  prices  for 
this  fruit.  They  sell  for  about  $1.00  per  bushel  box,  while  special 
qualities  from  well  advertised  regions  sell  for  $2.00  or  even  $2.50 
per  box.  The  trees  run  100  to  the  acre  and  yield  from  20  to  30 
boxes  per  tree  when  in  full  bearing.  Taking  even  20  boxes  per 
tree  as  the  yield,  and  $1.00  per  Box  as  the  price,  makes  $2,000. 
On  a  ten-acre  farm,  of  which  six  acres  was  orchard,  this  would 
be  $12,000,  or  allowing  for  even  the  heaviest  expenses,  a  net  in- 
come of  $10,000. 

But  apples  would  be  only  one  part  of  the  income.  Hogs  fatten 
on  the  culls;  strawberries,  etc.,  grow  at  the  rate  of  $200  worth 
per  acre  between  the  rows  of  trees,  and  there  are  many  other 
sources  of  incidental  income. 

One  man  sold  out  in  Indiana,  went  to  Eastern  Washington 
and  invested  his  capital  of  $4,000  in  1G0  acres  of  land.  Today  he 
rents  half  of  it  for  $3,S00  per  year,  and  last  year  he  sold  $4,000  worth 
of  apples  from  a  small  orchard  that  formed  part  of  the  other  half. 
He  also  sold  $1,300  worth  of  blue-stem  wheat. 

See  this  country  for  yourself.  Take 

Union  Pacific 

"The  Safe  Road  to  Travel" 

Electric  Block  Signals.  Dining  car  meals  and  service  "  Best 
in  the  World." 

Low  round  trip  summer  tourist  rates  in  effect  June  1  to  Sept.  30,  1910. 

For  more  complete  information,  or  facts  and  figures  about 
particular  locations  and  what  they  mean  to  you,  address 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  General  Passenger  Agent 


Union  Pacific  R.  R..  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Greatest  Launch  Value  Ever  Offered 


MULLINS  glM^'I 


Handsome 
Catalog 

Launches,  Row- 
Boats,    Hunting  and 
Fishing  Boats, 

ailed  free  on  reque 

'sViiRTifaim 


istrate  the  superior  speed,  safety  and  dependability  of  our  famous 
boats,  we  are  selling  this  handsome  16-foot  3  horse-power  Special 
for  only  $110.     It  will  run  &%  to  9  miles  an  hour,  and  is  exactly 
same  quality  throughout  as  our  larger  boats. 

Seven  models.  16  to 
26  feet,  3  to  40  h.  p., 
Jl  10  to  $1250.     All  have  steel  hulls  with  air  cham- 
bers like  a  life  boat,  non-backfiring  two-cycle 
engine  that  can't  be  stalled;  silent  under- 
water exhaust;   one  man  control,  outside 
gasoline  intake  and  many  other  exclusive 
features.    Mullins  Boats  Can't  Sink, 
IVarp,   Bum,    Waterlog,  Split, 
Crack,  Dry  Out  or  IVcar  Out. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO. 
120  Franklin  St.,    Salem,  Ohio^ 


Letters  From  A  Base- 
ball Fan  To  His  Son 

or  Baseball  as  a  Backbone 
Bracer  by  S.  DeWitt  Clough. 
Illustrated  by  C.  A.  Briggs,  the 
famous  baseball  cartoonist  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune.  Everyone  In- 
terested in  baseball  will  appreciate 
this  book.  It  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  Price,  50  cents  in  art 
binding.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  Backbone  Publishing  Co. 
Ravenewood,  S.  P.  Chicago 


Advise  Authors 


We  Manufacture  Books,  Edit  Manuscripts  and 

Family  or  local  histories,  novels, 
scientific  or  text  books,  poems, 
autobiographies,  books  of  travel  or  in  fact  any  kind 
of  a  printed  book.  We  act  as  makers  of  complete 
books,  big  or  little,  from  the  manuscripts.  All  work 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  bookmaker's 
art.  Prices  right.  Ordinary  printers  cannot  make 
good  books.  We  can.  Years  of  experience.  Write. 
The  Binghamton  Book  Manufacturing 
Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Moving  Picture  Machines 

Make  Big  Money 

Almost  no  limit  to  the  profits 
showing  in  churches,  school 
houses,  lodgrehalls.theatres, 

etc.,  or  operating 

FIVE  CENT  THEATRES. 

We  show  you  how  to  con- 
duct the  business,  furnish 
complete  outfits.  We  rent  films  and 
slides.  Write  today.  Cataloeuefree. 
Chicago  Projecting  Co.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  163,  Chicago 


ROWBOATS  $20  UP 


20  DIFFERENT  DESIGNS 

Can  ship  immediately  in  any  quantity.  Need 
No  Boat  House.  Never  Leak,  Rust,  Check. 
Crack  or  Rot,    Every  boat  has  water-tight 
Dinpartment,  so  cannot  sink.  Demonstrator 
Agents  Wanted  in  Every  Community.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Special  Prices.  [35] 
Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co.,  1 18  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


'Opens  like  this"  The 


CO-T-ENT 


A  bed  and  tent  in  one 
Weight  only  25  lbs. 

A  complete  camping  outfit  in  your  hand.    Take  it 
anywhere.  Opened  it  measures  7  ft.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  Closed 
3  ft.  6  in.  x  10  in.     Storm-proof.    Goes  in  launch, 
canoe  or  auto.     Price  complete,  <|JQ  Cttt 
delivered.  Send  for  Booklet  O.  «pO.»7»J 

Carnie-Coudie  Mfg.  Co.    Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Equally  Suitable  for 
Men's  or  Women's  Clothing 


Moth  Proof  Red  Cedar  Chiff  orobe 


This  beautiful  Chifforobe  has  the  best 
features  of  a  Chiffonier  and  a  Wardrobe. 
Is  built  of  Southern  RED  Ceilar,  the  only 
absolutely  moth-proof  wood.  Has  air-tight 
doors.  Is  guaranteed  moth,  dust  and  damp- 
proof.  No  camphor  required.  It  eliminates 
cold  storage  expenses  on  furs,  woolens,  etc. 

Comes  In  hand-rubbed  piano  polish,  or  dull  finish. 
Just  the  gift  for  a  June  bride.  Buying  DIRECT  from 
our  factory,  saves  middleman's  profit.  We  prepay 
freight  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Sent  on  15  days' 
trial.    Return  at  our  expense  if  not  pleased. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  catalog  showing  many  de- 
signs in  Red  Cedar  Chests,  Highboys  and  Chiffo- 
robes  at  prices  that  will  interest  you. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO. 
Dept.  S  Statesville,  N.  C. 


HEALTH 
MERRY  GO  ROUND 


MAKES 
HAPPY, 
HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 

who  prefer  to  stay  at 
home  and  enjoy  them- 
selves rather  than  play 
on  the  streets.  Oper- 
ated by  children  them- 
selves; the  movement 
not  unlike  that  of 
rowing,  brines  every 
muscle  into  play.  Most 
healthful  form  of 
outdoor  exercise;  keeps  lungs  inflated,  develops  sturdy  bodies, 
Strong  arms,  straight  backs,  broad  shoulders.  Makes  children 
studious.  You  owe  the  children  this  delightful  pleasure  — you'll 
save  it  in  doctor  bills.  Inexpensive,  simple,  absolutely  safe; 
no  cogs  or  complicated  gears  to  catch  and  tear  clothing. 
Not  a  toy,  but  a  real  Merry-Go-Round.  Will  last  for  years. 
Full    particulars    and    handsomely    illustrated    booklet  free. 

HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO.,  Dept.  N,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

Near-Brussels  Art-Rugs,  $3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 

Beautiful  and  attract- 
ive patterns.  Made 
in  all  colors.  Easily 
kept  clean  and  war- 
ranted to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be 
used.  Sold  direct  at 
one  profit.  Money 
refunded  If  not 
satisfactory. 

New  Catalogue  showing  goods  In  actual  colors,  sent  free. 
ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO. ,694  Bourse  Bldg. , Philadelphia 


Sites  and  Prices 
9  z  6  ft.  $3.00 
fix  7^  ft.  4.00 
9  X  9  ft.  4.90 
9  x  10'  ft.  '■>. 00 
9  x  12  ft.  5.50 
9  i  15  ft.  6.00 


pSave  V-2  Your  Gas 

SPKNGI.KR  COOKER  does  it. 
FRRE  BOOKLET  tells  how  all 
the  IIKATIromONE  BURNER 
is  confined  and  by  SPENGI.ER 
DEFLECTOR  DISTR1BU 
TED  to  3  openings,  so  3  ART  I 
CI-ES  in  3  REGULAR  UTEN- 
SII.S  are  cooked  over  ONE 
FLAME  OF  GAS.  Gasoline  or 
Blue  Elaine  Oil  Stove,  positively 
without  burning  food  or  utensils. 
Results  —  ECONOMY  and 
COOL  KITCHEN.  Price  $1.50.  Money  back  il  not  satl 
tory.  BIG  SELLER.  TerrltoryforCapableAgenti  Add 
Bpengler  Specialties  Co.,  33  £  28th  Street.  New  York  City 


RESPONSI- 
BLE concern.  Write  lor  complete  catalog  today— tells  all  alio' 
how  these  high  grade  motors  are  built  in  the  largeit  plant  In  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  2-cyclc  motors. 
PRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  12  LEIB  BTREET,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


kitchen  and  pumped  into  another  parlor, 

The  rattle  of  the  skeleton  comes  to  I  In-  earn 
ol  Sarah  and  Jane  as  audibly  an  it  docs  to 
those  young  things,  Edith  and  Gwendolen; 
and  occasionally  the  old  father  breaks 
out  and  scandalizes  the  avenue.  The  trem- 
ors and  terrors  of  the  snob  lest  neighbors 
shall  learn  the  hideous  fact  that  an  honest 
old  father  is  secluded  in  the  house  are  as 
pathetic  as  contemptible.  But  the  poor  old 
chap  has  to  be  on  exhibition  some  time. 

They  tell  the  story  of  an  Irish  snob 
whose  good  old  father,  illiterate,  rude,  but 
self-respecting,  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  snobbery  for  years.  In  time  the  old 
fellow  died,  and  he  lay  in  state  at  last  in 
the  parlor,  awaiting  burial.  Custom  was 
stronger  than  snobbery,  and  Snob  and  his 
wife  opened  the  house  to  the  dead  man's 
humble  friends,  who  came  to  say  a  prayer 
beside  his  open  coffin.  Perhaps  they 
dreaded  the  cool  eye  and  caustic  tongue  of 
Father  D.,  the  parish  priest,  too  much  to 
do  otherwise. 

One  old  woman,  who  had  known  the 
snobs  all  their  days,  came  in  softly,  said  a 
few  prayers  by  the  side  of  her  dead  neigh- 
bor, rose  and,  looking  at  the  dead,  still  face, 
said  quietly,  yet  audibly  enough  for  all  to 
hear:  "Well,  Patrick — God  rest  your  soul — 
they  had  to  bring  you  into  the  parlor  at 
last."  The  snobs  slunk  out  of  the  room, 
and  the  old  woman  walked  out  of  the  house 
with  a  toss  of  her  head  that  only  an  old 
Irishwoman  can  give,  a  toss  more  eloquent 
than  a  volume  of  contempt  and  invective. 

It  has  been  said  that  hypocrisy  is  the 
homage  that  wickedness  pays  to  virtue; 
and  in  many  respects  snobbery  is  the  hom- 
age which  servility  pays  to  insolence.  Snob- 
bery pays  the  price  willingly,  eagerly,  for 
it  knows  it  will  be  repaid  in  the  same 
luscious  currency  some  day  itself. 

Snobbery  Even  in  Mourning 

The  international  marriage  of  the  snobs 
is  pitiable,  as  a  rule,  for  the  daughter  of 
Snob  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  her  mother's 
social  ambition  and  her  own  vanity.  But 
the  record  of  wrecked  lives,  of  happiness 
exchanged  for  titles,  of  youth  and  wealth 
given  in  return  for  some  battered  old 
spendthrift  and  his  dubious  dignities,  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  latest  batch  of  daughters  in  snobdom; 
the  glory  of  going  to  court,  of  touching 
elbows  with  barons  who  were  brewers, 
marquises  who  were  money-mongers,  and 
dukes  whose  grandmothers  threw  their 
bonnets  over  the  windmill,  and  the  joy  of 
returning  to  the  republic  to  patronize 
those  who  patronized  her,  are  compensa- 
tions enough  for  lavishing  youth,  beauty 
and  riches  upon  a  fellow  who,  stripped  of 
his  title  and  compelled  to  pay  his  debts, 
would  be  glad  to  serve  in  Snob's  lower 
regions  as  a  butler. 

I  knew  a  Boston  person,  a  splendid  type 
of  cold-roast  Boston  snobbery,  whose 
daughter  married  a  British  nobleman, 
fortunately  a  decent  chap,  who  had  lived 
cleanly  and  had  ample  means.  His  posi- 
tion in  England  was  good,  according  to 
British  standards,  and  the  Boston  parents 
became,  without  an  effort  and  without  the 
bother  of  naturalization,  the  most  loyal  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects.  There  came  a  day 
when  a  certain  royal  and  rickety  young 
prince  died,  to  the  relief  of  his  royal  rela- 
tions, and  England  controlled  her  grief 
most  heroically.  Not  so  Boston.  A  Boston 
"lady,  making  her  round  of  social  calls, 
dropped  in  on  the  Snobs  shortly  after  the 
royal  bereavement,  and  was  shown  into  the 
presence  of  a  family  convulsed  with  grief. 
Embarrassed,  and  believing  some  great  and 
sudden  calamity  had  come  to  her  neighbor, 
she  apologized  for  her  intrusion  and  hesi- 
tatingly inquired  the  cause  of  their  woe. 

"Have  you  not  heard  the  news?"  said 
Mr.  Snob  with  deep  emotion,  while  Mrs. 
Snob  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands. 

"No,  I  have  heard  nothing,"  answered 
the  caller.  "Had  I  known  of  any  loss  I 
should  not  have  intruded." 

"She  has  not  heard!"  continued  Snob, 
waving  a  handkerchief  at  his  wife.  "Ah, 
well!  Of  course,  you  would  hardly  feel 
about  the  matter  as  we  do;  it  seems  so 
intimate  and  personal  to  us,  and  Abbie  — 
that  is,  Lady  Brasstack  -  was  so  devoted 
to  him." 

"To  whom?"  queried  the  caller  softly. 
"Who  is  dead?" 

"Prince  George,"  moaned  Snob;  "poor, 
de-ar  Prince  George." 

The  visitor  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face  to  hide  her  emotion,  and  left  the 
house  hurriedly,  to  scandalize  the  avenue 


HAMILTON-MADE 
GARDEN  HOSE- 


Slow  to  make,  slow  to  wear  out. 

WHY  do  we  stick  to  the  old  slow  process 
of  making  hose? 

Because  by  that  process  we  get  hose  that  is  slow  to  wear  out. 

"We  know  that  the  new,  fast  sausage-machine  process  is  cheaper 
—  but  hose  that  lasts  twice  as  long  is  better,  even  if  it  does  take 
longer  to  make,  and  cost  a  cent  a  foot  more. 

That's  Hamilton-Made  Hose. 

Hamilton-Made  Hose  is  made  by  our  old,  slow  process,  which 
produces  such  stiff,  springy,  long-lasting  hose.  An  inner  tube  of  pure  'live" 
rubber  is  tightly  wrapped  with  layer  after  layer  of 
close-woven  duck,  all  vulcanized  tight  together, 
with  an  outside  cover  of  tough  rubber  to  take  the 
wear.  After  seasoning,  every  foot  is  tested  under 
tremendous  hydraulic  pressure,  to  discover  the 
slightest  defect.  This  enables  us  to  guarantee 
our  hose  to  stand  enormous  pressures.  Most 
makers  will  not  do  this. 

There's  a  Hamilton-Made  Hose  for  every  different  use 
and  pressure,  each  grade  made  better  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  that  use,  at  prices  from  10  to 
25  cents  a  foot.  Whatever  grade  of  hose  you  need,  ask 
the  dealer  for  Hamilton-Made,  and  you  will  be  certain 
of  getting  the  best  hose  of  that  grade  that  is  made. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Here  are  some  of  the 
leading  grades  of 
Hamilton-Made  Garden 
Hose.    Note  that  Every 
label  bears  the  words 
HAMILTON-MADE 


If  your  dealer  has  not  HAMILTON  -  MADE  HOSE  on 
hand,  we  will  deliver  to  you  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
FREIGHT  PREPAID,  50-foot  lengths  of  our  highest  grade 
hose,  complete  with  standard  brass  couplings,  for  the  regular 
price.  $12.50  each  length.  This  splendid  hose  stands  a 
pressure  of  750  POUNDS  TO  THE  SQUARE  INCH,  and 
while  it  is  our  highest-priced  garden  hose,  it  lasts  so  long 
that  it  is  in  reality  probably  the  CHEAPEST  hose  made. 


if  you  want  hose  of  a  different  grade,  write  us  for  samples  and  the 
names  of  dealers  near  you. 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


a-/Zierce 


FIND  out  for  your- 
self what  it  really 
means  to  go  a'boating 
"The  Pierce  Way." 

— To  glide  through  the  wa- 
ter in  a  beautifully  appointed, 
staunch,  easy  riding  boat  propelled 
by  "A  Famous  Pierce  Engine.  '  Know 
to  expert  motor  boatmen  as  the  most  qu 
speedy,  dependable,  economical  engine 
The  engine  that's  a  constant  source  of 
satisfaction,  not  of  trouble  and  expense 
launch  shown  above  is  especially  adapt' 
rivers  andforsummer  resorts, is  beautifully 
copper  fastenings  throughout  and  is  equipp 

The  price, $200, includescom^/r/t-  equipment  such  as  is  listed  as"extras"  on  most  other  makes. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  describing  it  and  our  other  models  in  detail.  You  will  find  among  them  the  boat 
that  will  give  you  greatest  pleasure  at  least  expense  whether  you  spend  your  outing  on  lake,  river  or  at  the  seashore.   We  have  a  boat 
for  every  need— in  stock.    Write  today. 

PIERCE  MOTOR  COMPANY,  205-22nd  Street,  RACINE,  WIS. 

 ■  Philadelphia  Representative,  D.Walter  Harper,  2B34  N .  Broad  Street  


>wer  and 
The  16 
ed  for  small  lakes, 
'  finished,  has  brass  and 
lppedwith  3  H.P.  4x4  P 


Blue  Ribbon  Burley  Bats 

are  used  by  star  batsmen  of  big 
leagues  and  bear  the  trade  mark 


Bats,  like  all  other  Reach  baseball  ijoods,  are 
the  standard  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  perfect. 

Writ*  for  III,'  free  Riack  baseball  catalogue. 
THE  A.  J.  REACH  CO.,  1705  Tulip  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ik  stockings  this  summer!  Bodies 
id  topi  ol  Indestructible  lustre  six 


Would  you  wear  real 
ol  Illicit  silk,  but  toes 
ply  cotton  /or  wear. 

WoiiKin'a,  2  imli-H  83,  In  black,  tan,  white. 
Mailed  postpaid.    State  size,  color,  and  mailing  address 
Alio  Men's,  3  pairs  |2— >  black,  tan.  gray  and  blue. 

i4ni»l\  wniittd  in  all  sit linns. 
OarUr  i. ii  .i.i  811k  Hon  Co  .  10G  W  78th  Street.  N«w  York 


HUNDREDS 

hone  owners  by  the 


OF  DOLLARS 

practical,  expert  tnfoi  1I..11 

little  "Hone  Benie"  Book. 

Telli  how  to  select,  care  lor, 
manage,  tell  tgl  ol  horses. 
Is  a  home  veterinarian. 


Worth  Dollar! .   Send  name 
and  we'll  mail  book  Free  with 
IfCUlir    describing   At)  t  o- 
HATIC  CURRY  COMB,  and 
Big  money  makeri 


SAVED 

III  thll  tfrrat 
ABOUT 

HORSES 
\£\ 


for  Mill  n«  agents.  CLEAN  COMB  MFQ.  CO  ,33d St. ,Racln#,W  11. 
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Real  beauty  and  long 
wear  combine  to  j 
make  Ipswich  I 
quality. 

And  this  is  the  way  we 
get  both  beauty  and 
service : 
We  command  the 
skill  that  can  only  be 
acquired  by  nearly  half- 
a-century  of  good  stock- 
ing-making.    We  are 
particular   to   get  first- 
choice  cotton  with  long, 
strong  fibre.     We  spin 
our  own    yarn,  knit 
on  the  latest  machines, 
and  dye  the  stock- 
ings by  a  costly  pro- 
cess that  produces 
rich    fast  color. 
This  makes  the 
Ipswich  quality 
that  thousands 
have  insisted  on 
for  years.  See 
that  you  insist 
on  Ipswich 
Hosiery  if  you 
expect  to  get 
such  high  qual- 
ity at  anywhere 
near  the  price. 

\2Vzc  to  25c  a  pair 

for  men,  women, 
and  children 

your  dealer  can't  supply 
you  write  us  his  name. 
We'll  send  you  the  | 
handsomest  hosiery 
booklet  ever 
ssued,  and 
we'll  see  that 
you  get  the 
stockings. 

Ipswich 
Mills 

Ipswich, 

Mass. 


Sparkling  Cascades 
of  Sunlight  flow 
from  Motor  Car 
Brasses  Polished 

ARCO 


This  is  the  name  of  the  quickest, 
cleanest,  snappiest  metal  polish  on 
earth.  We  like  to  send  samples,  es- 
pecially to  motor  car  owners.  Your 
name  on  a  post-card  brings  one. 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
We  are  looking  for  live  merchants  and 
garage  owners  everywhere,  and  we  have 
a  very  special  proposition  to  offer  the 
early  ones.   Be  early. 


MAJESTIC  FOUNDATION 
COAL  CHUTES 

Made  ol  heavy  steel  and  gray  cast 
iron.  Last  forever.  Easy  to  install. 
Always  neat.  Can't  be  marred.  Pro- 
teus building  from  coal  lumps  and 
dust,  keeps  it  oft  walk  and  lawn. 
Puts  every  particle  into  the  base- 
ment. Locks  automatically.  Saves 
so  much  time.  Saves  its  cost  every 
time  you  lay  in  coal.  (HrWrite  for 
prices  and  descriptive  folder. 
Majestic  Furnace  &  Foundry  Co. 
17S  Main  St.,  Hunting  on,  Indiana 


by  leaning  against  a  fence  and  laughing 
until  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  and 
destroyed  her  complexion. 

The  snobbery  of  vociferous  philanthropy 
may  find  its  most  reverberating  type  in  the 
self-made  man,  a  snob  in  excekis,  challeng- 
ing the  Creator  to  duplicate  him  if  He  can 
— if  He  dare.  The  kindly  man  who  dreaded 
to  let  his  right  hand  know  what  his  left 
hand  gave,  who  blushed  to  be  detected  in 
his  benevolences,  exists,  without  doubt; 
but  he  is  archaic,  out  of  date,  a  subject 
for  laughter  in  gorgeous,  brazen,  shrieking 
snobdom;  snobdom  has  no  use  for  him. 
The  philanthropist  of  snobdom  has  his 
name  on  billboards  and  in  magazines;  he 
bestraddles  the  continents;  his  name  echoes 
on  the  seas;  he  has  mortgages  on  posterity; 
he  expects  a  reception  committee  and  a 
brass  band  to  meet  him  at  the  Pearly 
Gates,  and  he  is  certain  an  escort  of  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim  will  await  him. 

Snobbery  in  England  is  a  cult,  an  insti- 
tution, part  and  parcel  of  the  British 
Constitution;  in  America  it  is  a  disease, 
which  time  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
sources  of  easy  money  may  attenuate;  but 
its  extermination  will  never  come  while 
greed,  envy  and  mean  ideals  are  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  man,  nor  until  man  is 
built  like  an  angel.  Snobbery  is  original 
sin;  it  is  not  catalogued  in  our  codes;  it 
is  implied  only  in  the  Decalogue.  When 
anarchy  and  poverty  are  universal  it  may 
be  obscured  or  submerged,  but  in  the 
mean  time  it  is  here,  robust,  all-pervasive, 
and  neither  modest  nor  reticent. 


THE  VARMINT 

( Continued  from  Page  23) 

through  the  territory  of  Ned  Banks,  who 
had  been  blocked  off  by  his  opponent. 

"  Watch  that  Andover  end,  Stover,"  said 
Mr.  Ware.  "Study  out  his  methods." 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Dink,  who  had 
watched  no  one  else. 

He  waited  breathless  for  the  first  shock 
of  the  Andover  attack.  It  came  with  a 
rush,  compact  and  solid,  and  swept  back 
the  Lawrenceville  left  side  for  a  good  eight 
yards. 

"Good-by!"  said  Harris  in  a  whisper. 

Dink  began  to  whistle,  moving  down 
the  field,  watching  the  backs.  Another 
machine-like  advance  and  another  big  gain 
succeeded. 

"They'll  wake  up,"  said  Dink  solemnly 
to  himself.  "They'll  stop  'em  in  a  min- 
ute." 

But  they  did  not  stop.  Rush  by  rush, 
irresistibly  the  blue  left  their  own  territory 
and  passed  the  forty-five-yard  line  of 
Lawrenceville.  Then  a  fumble  occurred 
and  the  ball  went  again  with  the  gale  far 
out  of  danger,  over  the  heads  of  the 
Andover  backs  who  had  misjudged  its 
treacherous  course. 

"Lucky  we  got  the  wind,"  said  Dink, 
calm  amid  the  roaring  cheers  about  him. 
"Gee,  that  Andover  attack's  going  to  be 
hard  to  stop.  Banks  is  beginning  to  limp." 

The  blue,  after  a  few  quick  advances, 
formed  and  swept  out  toward  Garry  Cock- 
rell's  end. 

"Three  yards  lost,"  said  Dink  grimly. 
"  They  won't  try  him  often.  Funny  they're 
not  onto  Banks.  Lord,  how  they  can  gain 
through  the  center  of  the  fine !  First  down 
again."  Substitute  and  coach,  the  frantic 
school,  alumni  over  from  Princeton,  all 
kept  up  a  constant  storm  of  shouts  and 
entreaties: 

"Oh,  get  together!" 

"Throw  'em  back!" 

"Hold  'em!" 

"  First  down  again ! " 

"Hold  'em,  Lawrenceville!" 

"  Don't  let  them  carry  it  seventy  yards ! ' ' 

"  Get  the  jump!" 

"  There  they  go  again ! " 

" Ten  yards  around  Banks! " 

Stover  alone,  squatting  opposite  the  line 
of  play,  moving  as  it  moved,  coldly  critical, 
studied  each  individuality. 

"  Funny,  nervous  little  tricks  that  Good- 
hue's got— blows  on  his  hands— does  that 
mean  he  takes  the  ball?  No;  all  a  bluff. 
What's  he  do  when  he  does  take  it?  Quiet 
and  looks  at  the  ground.  When  he  doesn't 
take  it  he  tries  to  pretend  he  does.  I'll 
tuck  that  away.  He's  my  man.  Seems  to 
switch  in  just  as  the  interference  strikes 
the  end  about  ten  feet  beyond  tackle, 
running  low— Banks  is  playing  too  high; 
better,  perhaps,  to  run  in  on  'em  now  and 
then  before  they  get  started.  There's 
going  to  be  trouble  there  in  a  minute.  The 
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N  outdoor  pho- 
tography, with 
its  innumerable 
lights  and  decep- 
tive shadows,  The 
Ansco  Film  shows 
its  superiority  in 
marked  fashion. 

It  portrays  all 
tones  with  fidelity 
and  shades  them 
softly. 

It  gives  clear 
detail  in  the  high 
lights,  and  a  charm- 
ing transparency 
in  the  deepest 
shadows. 


The  lAN 


Film 


enables  you  to  make  more  faithful  photographs,  more  artistic  pictures.  For,  having  accurately 
interpreted  its  subject,  the  Ansco  Film  retains,  through  the  process  of  developing,  every  deli- 
cate tone  gradation,  every  element  of  clearness  and  sharpness,  thus  offering  ideal  printing 
possibilities.  It  reduces  uncertainty;  it  minimizes  chances  of  failure  by  its  remarkable  speed  and 
latitude.  Easy  to  handle;  never  curls;  no  halation,  no"  fogging"or  off -setting.  Fits  any  film  camera. 

To  get  softer,  clearer,  deeper  prints  from  your  negatives, 
make  sure  they  are  printed  on  Cyko  Paper.  If  others 
do  your  printing,  insist  that  they  shall  use  Cyko  Paper. 


Independent  dealers  everywhere  sell  the  Ansco  line  of 
Cameras,  Film,  Paper,  pure  chemicals  and  all  supplies 
needed  by  amateur  or  professional.    Look  for  Ansco  Sign. 


No.  10  A  NSC 
3l4x  5Yz 


§U      ANSCO  COMPANY 

   ■ 


Beautiful  Camera  Catalog,  also  Two -Volume  Pho- 
tographic Library  —  Free.    At  dealers,  or  write  to 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ' 


Style — Durability 


^-i7  WATERPROOF 


WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  &  GUFFS 

Pat.  Dec  26,  1905.  Pat  Nov.  24,  1908 


Comfort — Economy 


AT  HOME  after  a  hard  day  a  linen  collar  is  never  fit  to  be  seen.  Challenge  Water- 
proof Collars  are  different — the  perfect  dull  finish,  correct  style  and  linen  texture 
you  can't  tell  from  linen:  yet  a  rub  removes  every  trace  of  office  dust  and  leaves 
your  collar  fresh  as  when  you  put  it  on. 

Challenge  Collars  are  never  shiny  like  ordinary  waterproof  collars — never  turn  yellow.  They  save  money 
because  they  save  laundry  bills.  They  meet  every  requirement  of  particular  dressers— You  ought  to  try  them. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  everywhere.  Collars  25  cents,  Cuffs  i>0  cents.  Our  new  " Slip- Easy"  finish 
permits  easy,  correct  adjustment  of  the  tie.   Let  us  send  you  our  latest  style  book  free. 

THE  ARUNGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  725-727  Broadway,  New  York 

Established  1883 

BOSTON,  65  Bedlord  St.        PHILADELPHIA,  900  Chestnut  St.        CHICAGO,  161  Market  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO,  718  Mission  St. 
ST.  LOUIS,  505  N.  7th  St.       DETROIT,  117  Jefferson  Ave.       TORONTO,  58-64  Fraser  Ave. 


7 'HIS  mark  on  the  back  of 
suitings  is  the  custom- 
tailored  man's  safeguard 
against  inferior  cloths — his 
guarantee  of  long  wear  and 
distinctiveness. 

It  means  constant  satisfaction  to  the  wearer.  For  your  own  pro- 
tection you  should  select  your  patterns  from  our  exclusive,  correct  lines 
of  worsteds,  serges  and  cheviots  for  business  and  formal  wear. 

Our  little  booklet,  "Standish  Worsteds,  Plymouth,"  tells  how  to 
shun  inferior  cloth.  You  should  write  for  it,  giving  your  tailor's 
name  and  address. 

THE  STANDISH  WORSTED  CO.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


The 
Trade  Mark 
on 
the  Cloth 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  VOST  S3 


Digsa  SV^-Foot  Hole 
In  2  Minutes! 


Throw  away  your  pick 
nd    shovel — stop  that 

tuscla-  racking  drudgery 
ith  all  its  backaches 
pains  and  blistered 
lands,     One  man  with 
his  little  wonder-worker 
ii  do  fourmen'i  work  ami 

it  faster  and  easier.  This 
tat  device  simply  eats  its 

iv  Into  the  ground  under 

II  conditions,  wet  or  dry, 
in  sand,  clay  or  gravel. 


STANDARD 
POST-HOLE 
AUGER 


,1.. 


the 


rkofr 


dim- 


size  au^ers-our  patented  ad- 
justiiiinlcvicfiii.ik.es  it  possible 
for  one  au^er  to  bore  from  (our 
to  nine  different  sized  holes. 
This  feature  with  our  self -lock- 
ing device  plac  es  this  wonder- 
ful digging  machine  far  ahe.id 
of  any  other.  Just  the  thine  for 
Farmers,  Stockmen,  Contract- 
ors and  Public  Service  Com- 
panies, ltwillreduccthelabor 
cost  60  per  cent. 

PRICI*  :  — No.  5,  5  to  8  in. 
holes,  $<J.50;  No.  8,  8  to  14  in. 
holes.fi. 50;  No.  10.  8  to  16  in. 
holes.  $4.00.  All  live  dealers  have  them,  or  we  will  be  glad 
to  supply  you  direct.     Get  our  catalogue  —  it's  FREE  1  U) 

Standard  Earth  Auger  Co.,  Dept.  30,1128-34  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Official 
Florida 
Book-Free 


Comity  Commissioners  of  Marion  Co.,  have  issued  an 
official  booklet  of  conservative  information  which 
will  be  sent  FREE  to  all.  Address  M.  M.  Proctor, 
County  Commissioner,  Pedro,  Marion  Co.,  Fla. 


Buy  the  Original 

Zimmermann 
AUTOHARP 

"The   Nation's  Favorite." 
None  genuine  without  our 
trade-mark  "Autoharp."  A 
musical  instrument  adapted 
to  all  classes.    At  all  music 
stores  or  direct  from  us.  "Easy 
to  play,  easy  to  buy."   Send  fur 
free  catalog. 

THE  PHONOHARP  CO. 

East  Eoe ton  Mass. 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for*  20 


We  sell  direct,  saving  you  $20.00  on  a  canoe.  All  canoea 
cedar  and  copper  fastened.  Have  you  seen  our  new  Ma- 
hogany Finished  Canoe  for  1910?  We  make  all  sizes 
and  st >  les,  also  power  canoes.  Write  foi  free  catalog 
giving  prices  with  retailer's  profit  cut  out.  We  are  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  canoes  in  the  woi  Id. 
Detroit  Boat  Co..  118  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


How  to  Tell  True 
Turkish  Tobacco" 


If  you  have  not  received  copy 
V  of  this  book,  it  is  yours  for  the 
\  asking-.  My  tobacco,  £>a£fa 
jX  Mixture,  is  raised  on  my 
«A  own  land  in  the  I^evant,  the 
Skflwrarest,  finest  of  Turkish  leaf, 
imported  by  myself.  $4  the  pounu ;  50c. f or 2-oz. sample. 
Saf  f  a  Turkish  Tobacco  Company,    V  \  \  •  ^ 

29  South  Fourth  8treet,  St.  Louis,  TJ.  8.  A.  ^  TtAA  **-r 


SUCCESS  WITH  FR  UIT 


and  Garden  can  be  obtained  by  reading  the  best 
authority  oil  these  lines,  Fruit  Grower  and 
Gardener  magazine.  Printed  in  colors.  Infor- 
mation of  inestimable  value  in  each  issue.  Price 
SO  cents  year.  Sample  copy  free.  Special  this 
month,  three  years  for  $1 .00,  including  copyrighted 
Spraying  Chart.    AgtnU  wanted.    IVrite  for  terms. 

FRUIT  GROWER  AND  GARDENER 
1324  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 
That's  all  we  want  to  know 

Now,  we  will  not  Kivr  vfin. m  v  grand  prize 
*  a  lot  of  free  itnfl  if  you  answer  this 
ad.    Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you 
rich  In  a  week.  Hot  if  you  are  anx- 
ious to  develop  your  talent  with  a 
tccessful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  tliis  picture,  with 
6c.  in  stamps  i»r  portfolio  of  cartoona 
■  d  sample  lesion  plate, and  let  us  explain. 
The  W  L  Evans  School  of  Cartooning, 
313  Klngmoore  Bldg,  Cleveland,  0  


Cata- 
log 


.Acme  Folding  Canvaa  Boat  Co.,  Mlamlaburg,  Ohlo_ 


fellows  aren't  up  on  I. heir  Iocs  yel  wli;d. 
is  Llie  mutter,  anyhow?  Touch's  |.;ot.l,inj', 
hoxeil  right,  alon",;  he  oti).',lit.  to  play  out 

further,  J  should  flunk.     Hello,  so  no 

fiunliletl  :i|\iin.  Who's  got  it?  Looks  like 
(larry.  No;  they  recovered  it  themselves 
no,  they  didn't.  Lord,  what  a  hutt.er- 
linevi'ed  lot.  why  doesn't  he  get  it?  Me 
has  — Charlie  DeSoto— clear  field  can  he 
make  it?— he  ought  to  — whore's  that  Good- 
hue? looks  like  a  safe  lead;  he'll  make  the 
twenty-yard  line  at  least,  yes,  fully  that, 
if  he  doesn'tstumble  — there's  that  Goodhue 
now  —some  one  ought  to  block  him  off — 
good  work— that's  it— that  makes  the 
touchdown— lucky— very  lucky! " 

Some  one  hit  him  a  terrific  clap  on  the 
shoulder.  He  looked  up  in  surprise  to  be- 
hold Fatty  Harris  dancing  about  like  a 
crazy  man.  The  air  seemed  all  arms;  hats 
were  rising  like  startled  coveys  of  birds. 
Some  one  cast  his  arms  around  him  and 
hugged  him.  He  flung  him  off  almost  in- 
dignantly. What  were  they  thinking  of?  — 
that  was  only  one  touchdown— four  points 
—what  was  that  against  that  blue  team 
and  the  wind  at  their  backs,  too?  One 
touchdown  wasn't  going  to  win  this  game. 

"Why  do  they  get  so  excited?"  said 
Dink  Stover  to  John  Stover,  watching 
deliberately  the  ball  soaring  between  the 
goalposts;  "6  to  0— they  think  it's  all 
over.   Now's  the  rub." 

Mr.  Ware  passed  near  him.  He  was 
quiet,  too,  seeing  far  ahead. 

"Better  keep  warmed  up,  Stover,"  he 
said. 

"Biting  his  nails,  that's  a  funny  trick 
for  a  master,  "thought  Dink.  "  He  oughtn't 
to  be  nervous.  That  doesn't  do  any  good." 

The  shouts  of  exultation  were  soon 
hushed ;  with  the  advantage  of  the  wind  the 
game  quickly  assumed  a  different  com- 
plexion. Andover  had  found  the  weak  end 
and  sent  play  after  play  at  Banks,  driving 
him  back  for  long  advances. 

"Take  off  your  sweater,"  said  Mr.  Ware. 

Dink  flung  it  off,  running  up  and  down 
the  side-lines,  springing  from  his  toes. 

"Why  don't  they  take  him  out?"  he 
thought  angrily,  with  almost  a  hatred  of 
the  fellow  who  was  fighting  it  out  in  vain. 
"  Can't  they  see  it?  Ten  yards  more,  oh, 
Lord!    This  ends  it." 

With  a  final  rush  the  Andover  interfer- 
ence swung  at  Banks,  brushed  him  aside 
and  swept  over  the  remaining  fifteen  yards 
for  the  touchdown.  A  minute  later  the 
goal  was  kicked  and  the  elevens  again 
changed  sides.  The  suddenness  with 
which  the  score  had  been  tied  impressed 
every  one — the  school  team  seemed  to  have 
no  defense  against  the  well-massed  attacks 
of  the  opponents. 

"Holes  as  big  as  a  house,"  said  Fatty 
Harris.    "Asleep!    They're  all  asleep! " 

Dink,  pacing  up  and  down,  waited  the 
word  from  Mr.  Ware,  rebelling  because  it 
did  not  come. 

Again  the  scrimmage  began,  a  short 
advance  from  the  loosely-knit  school  eleven, 
a  long  punt  with  the  wind  and  then  a 
quick,  businesslike  line-up  of  the  blue  team 
and  another  rush  at  the  vulnerable  end. 

"Ten  yards  more;  oh,  it's  giving  it 
away!"  said  Fatty  Harris. 

Stover  knelt  and  tried  his  shoelaces  and, 
rising,  tightened  his  belt. 

"I'll  be  out  there  in  a  moment,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

Another  gain  at  Banks'  end  and  suddenly 
from  the  elevens  across  the  field  the  figure 
of  the  captain  rose  and  waved  a  signal. 

"Go  in,  Stover,"  said  Mr.  Ware. 

He  ran  out  across  the  long  stretch  to 
where  the  players  were  moving  restlessly, 
their  clothes  flinging  out  clouds  of  steam. 
Back  of  him  something  was  roaring,  cheer- 
ing for  him,  perhaps,  hoping  against  hope. 

Then  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
testants, Garry  Cockrell's  arm  about  his 
shoulders,  whispering  something  in  his  ear 
about  keeping  cool,  breaking  up  the  inter- 
ference if  he  couldn't  got  his  man,  following 
up  the  play.  He  went  to  his  position,  notic- 
ing the  sullen  expressions  of  his  teammates, 
angry  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  not  doing  their  best.  Then  taking  his 
stand  beyond  Tough  McCarty,  he  saw  the 
Andover  quarter  and  the  backs  turn  and 
study  him  curiously.  He  noticed  the  half- 
back nearest  him,  a  stocky,  close-cropped, 
red-haired  fellow,  with  brawny  arms  under 
his  rolled-up  jersey,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  send  him  rolling  on  the  first  rush. 

"All  ready?"  cried  the  voice  of  the 
umpire.    "First  down." 

The  whistle  blew,  the  two  lines  strained 
opposite  each  other.  Stover  knew  what 
the  play  would  be    there  was  no  question 


Plant  of  The  Favorite  Stove  and  Range  Company,  Piqua,  Ohio 

Occupies  ten  Acres.  Length  of  Buildings  3,000  feet. 
ALL  covered  avit/i  The  Carey  Roof  Standard. 

TH  E  TI M  E-TEST  stands  out  supreme  in  determining  the 
real  value  of  a  roofing  material.  Illustrated  above  is  per- 
haps the  most  complete  stove  and  range  plant  in  the  world. 
For  the  past  FIFTEEN  YEARS  one  roof  covering  for  this  plant 
has  proved  sufficient  —  substantial  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 


Carey's  Roofing  gives  long-time,  satis- 
factory service  by  reason  of  its  standard- 
ized construction.  Materials  used  in  its 
manufacture  are  of  highest  grade  and 
uniform  quality,  insuring  never-varying 
weight,  width  and  thickness. 

Investigate  The  Carey  Roof  Standard 
and  you  will  know  why  a  dependable  roof  of 
necessity  must  be  of  standardized  con- 
struction. For  over  twenty  years  Carey's 
Roofing  has  been  specified  and  used  on  the 


largest  and  finest  manufacturing  plants  and 
mercantile  buildings  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  and  constant  service  has  proved 
its  superiority  and  durability  under  the 
severest  tests  of  exposure. 

The  Carey  Roof  Standard  meets  the 
requirements  of  any  class  of  buildings,  flat 
or  steep  surface. 

We  are  organized  and  equipped  to  furnish 
promptly  and  apply  Carey's  Roofing 
wherever  your  building  may  be  located. 


Write  us,  giving  dimensions  of  your  building  and  we  will  send  you  sample  and 
descriptive  booklet,  together  with  a  proposition  through  our  nearest  branch  office. 

The  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1873-SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 50  Branches 

43  Wayne  Avenue,  Lockland  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


This  Ideal 
House  Saves 
Big  Money! 

The  Keiiyon  Take-Down  House  is  the 
handiest  portable  house  on  the  market, 
yet  it  costs  less  than  half  the  price  of 
most  others. 

Build  a  KEN  YON  TAKE-DOWN  HOUSE  in  a  Jiffy! 


You  can  easily  build  the  largest  size,  yourself,  in  two  hours  —  one- 
tenth  the  time  really  required  for  any  other  portable  house.  No  tools, 
no  nails,  no  experience  necessary.  Weighs  less  than  half  as  much  as 
any  other,  yet  far  more  serviceable.  Wind-proof,  cold-proof,  rain- 
proof. Can  be  used  any  time,  anywhere,  for  either  outings  or  perma- 
nent dwellings.  Warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer.  Best  ventilated 
and  most  healthful  house  to  be  had.  Flexible  window  lights  and  rust- 
proof screens  fold  right  up  with  rest  of  house.  Curtains  can  be  used  as 
blinds  or  awnings  and  can  be  operated  from  inside.  Porch  with  screens 
form  outside  dining  room.  Best  quality  Georgia  Pine  tloor  throughout. 
]\)I._.t.  Ro^L-  fnofontaA  Wc  hirnish  a»  ironclad  guarantee  to  refund  every 
ITlOney-DdCK  UUdraniee  cent  you  pay  us  if  [t  doesn't  give  perfect  Battsfa 
tion  in  every  way  for  at  least  three  years. 

We  make  any  size  house,  to  suit  any  need.  Also  gange  for  any  style  car.  Write 
today  for  beautifully  illustrated  free  catalog  that  tells  all,  (8) 

THE  R.  L.  KEN  YON  CO.,      Dept.  15,      Waukesha,  Wis. 


Carry  Your  House 
in  a  Wheelbarrow 


WHAT  IS 

Scud  for  the  booklet , 


RELIABILITY? 


'  What  Is  Reliability  ?"  Read  it  and  you 
will  understand  why  {he  Yale  Motor,  running  continuously  for  132 
hours  without  fan  or  other  cooling  device,  did  not  overheat;  why 
bearings  were  in  perfect  condition;  compression  perfect. 

ey2H.p.    iri  1  r    31/2  h.  p. 

Twin  cylinder  f\  I      w4         Single  cylinder 

$300  F.  O.  B.  Toledo    M.l\.R*iM~i  $200  F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Ride  a  Yale — They  Never  Fail 

II  the-  Yale  motor  wire  lc-.s  carefully  built  throughout,  It  Is  tic  mill  ful  If  It  could 
have  emerged  successfully  from  llu*  most  severe  test  ever  applied  to  AH  air- 
cooled  engine.  The  specially  heat-treated  cylinder,  ground  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  ; 
long  stroke  and  thorough  assembly  of  parts  made  this  feat  possible 


Id's  record  for  endur 
was  the  1 1101)  average.  Delh 


ll.d  h 
ie 


ved  that  its  upkeep  r< 
1*10  models  being  mail 


it  Isle 

.  Wrlti 


The  Yale  holds  the 
st   29c  per  machii 

or  literature  toda 
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Good  for 
Little  Folks 

Grown-ups  need  ice  water 
to  drink — so  do  the  children,  but  it 
must  be  pure.  You  can't  have  pure 
ice-water  if  you  use  any  cooler  where 
the  ice  and  water  mix. 

All  ice  contains  disease  germs,  no 
matter  how  clear  it  seems  to  be.  Many 
summer  fatalities  among  infants  are 
directly  due  to  impure  ice-water. 

You  can  always  have  pure  ice-cold  drink- 
ing water,  free  from  all  contamination,  at 
the  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day  for  ice,  by 
using  the 

USEEIT 

WATER  COOLER 

The  only  safe,  sanitary,  economical  water 
cooler  made.  Cools  the  water  only  as  it's 
used,  and  the  water  neyer  touches  the  ice. 

Water  passes  from  the  sanitary 
bottle  through  a  coiled  pipe  of 
pure  block  tin  surrounded  by 
ice.  Uses  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  ice  needed  by  other  cool- 
ers and  quickly  pays  for  itself  in 
the  saving  of  ice  alone.  Sizes 
to  suit  home,  office  and  factory. 

Every  Useeit  Cooler  is  sold 
with  the  understanding  that 
four  money  will  be  re- 
funded  if  you  find  it  un- 
satisfactory after  thirty 
days'  trial. 
Write  today  for  the  name  ot  a 
man  who  will  show  you  one. 

ConsumersCoolerCo. 
"900  Carroll  Ave. ,  Michigan  Gly,  Ind. 


Riegers 

Flower  Drops 


Tra.le  Mark  Regis 


How  long 

since you  gave 

YOUR  WIFE 

a  bottle  of  perfume 


Flower  Drops  is  the  most  ex 

quisite  perfume  ever  produced. 

Made  from  the  flowers;  containsno  alco- 
hol; a  single  drop  diffuses  the  odor  of  a 
thousand  blossoms  and  lasts  for  weeks 

50  times  ttiestrentfth  of  ordinary  perfume 
5odors-L.ilyof  the  Valley,  Violet.  Rose, 
Crabapple,  Orange  Blossom.  Each  bottle 
in  aunique  turned  and  polished  maple  box. 

$1.50  a  bottle -Druggists  or  mail 

Send  check.  Stamps  or  currency. 
Money  refunded  it  this  is  not  the  finest 
perfume  you  ever  used. 

A  miniature  bottle  with  long  glass 
stopper  lor  20  els.  in  silver  or  stamps. 

SAMPLES  FREE 

if  you  name  your  druggist. 
PAUL  RIECER,  188  Firs!  St.,  San  Francisco 


Rie£er'sfali|«nuaPerfumes 

"Made  where  the  flowers  $*row" 


EMC!  SIH  OF  BOTTLE 

One  Drop 

diffuses  the 
odor  of  a 
thousand 
blossoms, 
it  lasts 

for  weeks 


Save  the  Price  of  a 
New  Suit 

There's  many  a  good  day's 
wear  in  that  last  season's  suit 
of  yours.  Buy  a  NAP-ARISA  and 

remove  the  objectionable  gloss. 
Makes  an  old  garment  look  new. 
The  rocking  motion  of  the  Nap-Arisa  causes 
hundreds  of  tiny  hooks  to  pick  up  and  comb 
the  nap  of  the  cloth — just  like  the  bi 
"napper"  machines  used  in  die  mill 
That's  the  secret. 
Anyone  can  remove  the  worst  stl 
spot  with  it.  Never  gets  out  of  order, 
Send  Sue  in  silver  or  stamps 
today  —  try  it  yourself. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.   Agents  -wanted. 

THE  NAP-ARISA  CO 
115  Broad  SL.  Boston.  Mass. 


of  that.  Fortunately  the  last  two  rushes 
had  carried  the  play  well  over  to  his  side— 
the  boundary  was  only  fifteen  yards  away. 
Dink  had  thought  out  quickly  what  he 
would  do.  He  crept  in  closer  than  an  end 
usually  plays  and  at  the  snap  of  the  ball 
rushed  straight  into  the  starting  inter- 
ference before  it  could  gather  danger- 
ous momentum.  The  halfback,  seeing  him 
thus  drawn  in,  instinctively  swerved  wide 
around  his  interference,  forced  slightly  back. 
Before  he  could  turn  forward  his  own  speed 
and  the  necessity  of  distancing  Stover  and 
Condit  drove  him  out  of  bounds  for  a 
four-yard  loss. 

"  Second  down,  nine  yards  to  go! "  came 
the  verdict. 

"Rather  risky  going  in  like  that,"  said 
Flash  Condit,  who  backed  up  his  side. 

"Wanted  to  force  him  out  of  bounds," 
said  Stover. 

"Oh— look  out  for  something  between 
tackle  and  guard  now." 

"No— they'll  try  the  other  side  now  to 
get  a  clean  sweep  at  me,"  said  Stover. 

The  red-haired  halfback  disappeared  in 
the  opposite  side  and,  well  protected,  kept 
his  feet  for  five  yards. 

"Third  down,  four  to  gain." 

"Now  for  a  kick,"  said  Stover,  as  the 
Andover  end  came  out  opposite  him. 
"What  the  deuce  am  I  going  to  do  to  this 
coot  to  mix  him  up?  He  looks  more  as 
though  he'd  like  to  tackle  me  than  to  get 
past."  He  looked  over  and  caught  a 
glance  from  the  Andover  quarter.  "  I  won- 
der. Why  not  a  fake  kick?  They've  sized 
me  up  for  green.   I'll  play  it  carefully." 

At  the  play,  instead  of  blocking,  he 
jumped  back  and  to  one  side,  escaping  the 
end  who  dived  at  his  knees.  Then,  rushing 
ahead,  he  stalled  off  the  half  and  caught 
the  fullback  with  a  tackle  that  brought  him 
to  his  feet,  rubbing  his  side. 

"  Lawrenceville's  ball.  Time  up  for  first 
half." 

Dink  had  not  thought  of  the  time. 
Amazed,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet,  half 
angry  at  the  interruption,  and  following 
the  team  went  over  to  the  room  to  be  talked 
to  by  the  captain  and  the  coach. 

It  was  a  hangdog  crowd  that  gathered 
there,  quailing  under  the  scornful  lashing 
of  Garry  Cockrell.  He  spared  no  one,  he 
omitted  no  names.  Dink,  listening,  low- 
ered his  eyes,  ashamed  to  look  upon  the  face 
of  the  team.   One  or  two  cried  out: 

"Oh,  I  say,  Garry!" 

"That's  too  much!" 

"  Too  much,  too  much,  is  it? "  cried  their 
captain,  walking  up  and  down,  striking  the 
flat  of  his  hand  with  the  clenched  fist. 
"By  heavens,  it's  nothing  to  what  they're 
saying  of  us  out  there!  They're  ashamed 
of  us,  one  and  all!  Listen  to  the  cheering 
if  you  don't  believe  it!  They'll  cheer  a 
losing  team,  a  team  that  is  being  driven 
back  foot  by  foot.  There's  something 
glor'ous  in  that,  but  a  team  that  stands  up 
to  be  pushed  over,  a  team  that  lies  down 
and  quits,  a  team  that  hasn't  one  bit  of  red 
fighting  blood  in  it,  they  won't  cheer; 
they're  ashamed  of  you !  Now,  I'll  tell  you 
what's  going  to  happen  to  you.  You're 
going  to  be  run  down  the  field  for  just  about 
four  touchdowns.  Here's  Lentz  being 
tossed  around  by  a  fellow  that  weighs 
forty  pounds  less.  Why,  he's  the  joke  of 
the  game.  McCarty  hasn't  stopped  a  play, 
not  one!  Waladoo's  so  easy  that  they  rest 
up,  walking  through  him.  But  that's  not 
the  worst,  you're  playing  wide  apart  as 
though  there  wasn't  a  man  within  ten 
miles  of  you;  not  one  of  you  is  helping  out 
the  other.  The  only  time  you've  taken  the 
ball  from  them  is  when  a  little  shaver 
comes  in  and  uses  his  head.  Now,  you're 
not  going  to  win  this  game,  but  by  the 
Almighty  you're  going  out  there  and  going 
to  hold  that  Andover  team.  You've  got 
the  wind  against  you;  you've  got  every- 
thing against  you;  you've  got  to  fight  on 
your  own  goal  line,  not  once,  but  twenty 
times.  But  you've  got  to  hold  'em;  you're 
going  to  make  good;  you're  going  to  wipe 
out  that  disgraceful,  cowardly  first  half! 
You're  going  out  there  to  stand  those 
fellows  off!  You're  going  to  make  the 
school  cheer  for  you  again  as  though  they 
believed  in  you,  as  though  they  were  proud 
of  you!  You're  going  to  do  a  bigger  thing 
than  beat  a  weaker  team !  You're  going  to 
fight  off  defeat  and  show  that,  if  you  can't 
win,  you  can't  be  beaten ! " 

Mr.  Ware,  in  a  professional  way,  passed 
from  one  to  another  with  a  word  of  advice: 
"  Play  lower,  get  the  jump— don't  be  drawn 
in  by  a  fake  plunge— watch  Goodhue." 

But  Dink  heard  nothing;  he  sat  in  his 
corner,  clasping  and  unclasping  his  hands, 


appetite  suggests 
something  good — 
when  health  dictates 
something  nourish- 
ing— when  bodily 
strength  demands 
something  sustain- 
ing— in  short,  when 
you're  hungry 


mum  A. 

r      (Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Edison  Breaks  Silence 

The  world  has  long  waited  for  a  direct  message  from 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  It  is  his  rule  not  to  write  for  publica- 
tion. He  has  broken  it  this  once  and  the  lucky  medium  to 
receive  his  priceless  communication  is  Popular  Electricity, 
in  the  June  issue  of  which  will  appear  the  great  inventor's 
thrillingly  interesting  forecast  of  the  future  — 

"TheTo-Morrows  of  Electricity  and  Invention" 

It  is  the  topic  nearest  to  his  own  heart  and  the  very  one  which 
every  reader  would  choose  to  have  Edison  discourse  on.  Every 
thinking  person  will  read  with  keen  delight  Edison's  visions  of 
the  scientific  triumphs  of  the  next  50  years  as  he  describes  them  in 

June"PopuIar  Electricity"—  News-stands  Today  10c 

or  sent  from  our  office  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps.  Better  still,  send  us  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  "  Popular  Electricity,"  the  beautifully  illustrated  monthly  that  tells  IN  PLAIN 
ENGLISH  all  that's  happening  in  the  electrical  world.    We  will  send  you 

This  Magazine  for  a  Year  and  Your  Choice  of  the  following  3  Premiums 

Electrical 

Pocket 
Dictionary 


Electric  Engine 

Not  a  toy.  A 
perfect  little  en- 
gine, four  times 
size  of  cut.  Free 
with  year's  sub- 
scription. 


Defines  thou- 
sands of  elec- 
trical terms. 
Free  with  year's 
subscription. 


Electric  Pocket  IIHIHMHHI 

•J 

Flash  Light 

Five  times  size 

of  cut.  Charged 

with  1000  flashes. 

Freewith  year's 

subscription. 

Send  $1.00  today  (Canada,  $1.35;  Foreign,  $1.50)  for  subscription  and  the  premium  you  select 

Popular  Electricity  Magazine,  420  Commercial  Building,  Chicago 


$10  profit  in  2  hours  mlSi 


They  all  make  good  money.  Handled  as  special  or  side  line.  Sells  on  sight 
to  everybody  —  skilled  workmen,  handy-man- of- the-house,  apprentices. 

"  Koeth  Eombination  Kit,  ",15  tools  In  1.  Over  30  combinations.  Made  oi 
line  tool  steel.  Fitted  and  finished  like  cut  gears.  Blued  or  nickel  finish. 
All  with  one  handle— Pincers;  Hod-cutting  Pliers;  Harness,  Belt  and  Leather 
Puuch;  Pruning  Shears;  Tinners'  Snips;  Pliers;  Wire  Cutters;  Adjustable 
Alligator  Wrench;  Pipe  Tongs;  Nut  Cracker;  Screw- Driver ;  Tack  Puller; 
Nail  Puller;  Calipers  and  Dividers.  Over  twice  that  many  combinations. 
Small,  weight  under  3  lbs.  In  Slide  Cover  Box  $3.50;  Chests  J3.75  and  $4. 
We  want  unusually  high-grade  representation.  To  such  we 
will  make  an  unusual  Agency  Proposition  with  FREE 
SAMPLE.  An  absolutely  first-class  deal  throughout,  from 
an  old  reliable  house. 

CURRIER-KOETH  MFG.  CO.,  Coudersport,  Pa. 
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Ten  -  Pinnet — The  Big  Paying 
Amusement  Business 


("■et  into  the  game  with  :i  Ten-Pinnet  Outfit  now! 
It  is  the  new  sensation.  The  Ten-Pinnet  alley  lias 
10  real  tenpins.  This  howling  game  for  men  and 
women  and  the  youth  —  with  more  excitement  than 
howling  can  ever  offer.  More  combination  plays 
ran  be  made.  Bowlers  of  big  reputation  are  taking 
up  Ten-Pinnet.  It  is  a  great  money-making  game, 
run  by  itself  or  in  the  park,  garden,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
pleasure  resort  or  pool-room.  It  is  the  all-thc-year- 
'round  game. 

Get  Our  Big,  Free  Ten-Pinnet  Book 
— It  Shows  You  Everything — Tells 
You  How  to  Start  in  Ten-Pinnet 
Business — The  Story  Complete! 

You  make  more  with  Ten-Pinnet  Mid  it  costs  you  far  less  than 
bowling.  You  don't  have  to  build  special  foundations  for  your 
alleys.  You  don't  have  to  K finish  your  alleys.  You  don't  nave 
to  pay  pin  boys.  A  simple  pull  of  a  lever  at  the  players'  end  sets 
up  the  pins  and  the  balls  return  by  gravity. 

All  the  profits  above  rent  are  yours,  no  matter  how  many  alleys 
you  run.  Write  today  and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  start  in  the  Ten- 
Pinnet  business  with  as  little  as  $75.  Let  your  earnings  pay 
the  balance. 

Get  in  early  —  before  some  one  else  beats  you  to  it. 

TEN-PINNET  COMPANY  <25> 

251  Draper  Street  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Beautify  Your  Home  and 
Make  Your  Old  Clothes  New 

f^S^al  No  dyes  have  ever  equalled  the  effective-  !  ' 
J^^Bh      ness,  the  convenience  or  the  economy  of 

EASY  DYES 

In  Tubes  Ready  for  Use 


Absolutely  fast  to  washing.  Instantaneous. 
No  muss.  Do  not  stain  hands  or  vessel.  One 
dye  for  all  fabrics.  Dyes  cold  everything 
except  wool. 

Stenciling  With  Easy  Dyes 

In  stenciling  draperies,  pillow  tops,  chiffon 
veils,  dresses,  etc.,  they  show  the  pattern, 
clean-cut  on  both  sides  of  fabric.  No  odor  nor 
poisonous  white  lead.  Large  tubes  contain- 
ing six  times  as  much  as  other  tube  paints 
or  water  colors.  Fine  for  Staining  wood,  raffia, 
tilo,  and  water  color  painting.  Endorsed  and 
used  by  Public  Schools,  in  most  large  cities. 

We  Present  You  a  Stencil  Outfit 

consistingof  three  beautiful  large  stencils  cut 
in  oiled  board,  a  brush,  4  thumb  tacks  and 
booklet  on  stenciling,  dyeing  and  other  uses 
with  each  $1  assortment  of  six  large  tubes  of 
dye  — Red,  Black.  Brown.  Green,  Yellow, 
Blue.  All  packed  in  a  neat  box.  Department 
stores  and  drug  stores  sell  them.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  this  assortment  and  outfit 
send  us  his  name  ami  we  will  d*  1  f\f\ 
send  it  postpaid  on  receipt  of  «P  I»W 

American  Color  Co.  ,43  Main  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


-A  DIVIDEND^ 

Of  2%  for  tlie  First  Quarter  of  Its  Second  Year 
Has  Just  Been  Mailed  to  Shareholders  of 

=  Texas  Loan  &  Guaranty  Co. 

Which  deals  exclusively  in  farm  mortgages. 

This  makes  a  total  of  10%  paid  out  of  the  Net 
Earning*  for  its  fifteen  months  of  operation. 
Over  60  Bankers  as  shareholders  and  officers. 
We  offer  in  the  unsold  shares  of  the  Company, 
at  $12.50  each,  a  Thoroughly  Safeguarded 
Investment. 

Booklet  "S"  on  request. 

The  Texas  Loan  &  Guaranty  Company 
Houston,  Texas 


PERCENT 

D 

The  conservative  manage- 
ment of  this  bank,  together 
1  witli  its  ample  Capital,  assures 
1  security  for  funds  invested  in 
I  our  Certificates  of  Deposit 
yielding  6%  per  annum. 

Write  for  booklet  "S." 

THE  FIRST  TRUST 
/SAVINGS  BANK 

BILLINGS.  MONTANA 

M&XNT  pap«".VCreii|s"arg«r<18.Ro 

tary  $60.    Save  money.  Print 
^  .       Affefl  VfJ  for  others,  bin  profit.  All  easy 
J&  ruleiaent.  Wrlti 

m 


factory  101 
,papet  ,&< 

THE  PRESS  CO  ,  Msrldsn, Conn 
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Buffering  with  fche  momenta  that Nopandcd 
him  from  the  fray.  Then  all  at  once  he 
was  back  on  the  lield,  catching  the  force  of 
the  wind  that  blew  the  hair  about  his 
temples,  hearing  the  half-hearted  welcome 
that  went  up  from  the  school. 

"  Hear  that  cheer!  "  said  Garry  Cockrell 
bitterly. 

From  Butcher  Stevens'  boot  the  ball 
went  twisting  and  veering  down  the  field. 
Stover  went  down,  dodging  instinctively, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  did.  Then  as  In- 
started  to  spring  at  the  runner  an  inter- 
ferer  from  behind  flung  himself  on  him  and 
sent  him  sprawling,  but  not  until  one  arm 
had  caught  and  checked  his  man. 

McCarty  had  stopped  the  runner,  when 
Dink  sprang  to  his  feet,  wild  with  the  rage 
of  having  missed  his  tackle. 

"  Steady! "  cried  the  voice  of  his  captain. 

He  lined  up  hurriedly,  seeing  red.  The 
interference  started  for  him,  he  flung  him- 
self at  it  blindly  and  was  buried  under  the 
body  of  the  red-haired  half.  Powerless  to 
move,  humiliatingly  held  under  the  sturdy 
body,  the  passion  of  fighting  rose  in  him 
again.  He  tried  to  throw  him  off,  doubling 
up  his  fist,  waiting  until  his  arm  was  free. 

"Why,  you're  easy,  kid,"  said  a  mocking 
voice.   "  We '  11  come  again. ' ' 

The  taunt  suddenly  chilled  him.  With- 
out knowing  how  it  happened,  he  laughed. 

"That's  the  last  time  you  get  me,  old 
rooster,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  did  not 
belong  to  him. 

He  glanced  back.  Andover  had  gained 
fifteen  yards. 

"  That  comes  from  losing  my  head,"  he 
said  quietly.   "  That's  over." 

It  had  come— the  cold  consciousness  of 
which  Cockrell  had  spoken,  strange  as  the 
second  wind  that  surprises  the  distressed 
runner. 

"I've  got  to  teach  that  red-haired  coot  a 
lesson,"  he  said.  "He's  a  little  too  confi- 
dent.  I'll  shake  him  up  a  bit." 

The  opportunity  came  on  the  third  play, 
with  another  attack  on  his  end.  He  ran 
forward  a  few  steps  and  stood  still,  leaning 
a  little  forward,  waiting  for  the  red-haired 
back  who  came  plunging  at  him.  Suddenly 
Dink  dropped  to  his  knees,  the  interferer 
went  violently  over  his  back,  something 
struck  Stover  in  the  shoulder  and  his  arms 
closed  with  the  fierce  thrill  of  holding  his 
man. 

"Second  down,  seven  yards  to  gain," 
came  the  welcome  sound. 

Time  was  taken  out  for  the  red-haired 
halfback,  who  had  had  the  wind  knocked 
out  of  him. 

"Now  he'll  be  more  respectful,"  said 
Dink,  and  as  soon  as  he  caught  his  eye  he 
grinned.  "  Red  hair— I'll  see  if  I  can't  get 
his  temper." 

Thus  checked  and  to  use  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  Andover  elected  to  kick.  The 
ball  went  twisting  and  changing  its 
course  in  the  strengthening  wind,  escaped 
the  clutches  of  Macnooder  and  went 
bounding  toward  the  goal  where  Charlie 
DeSoto  saved  it  on  the  twenty-five-yard 
line.  In  an  instant  the  overwhelming  dis- 
parity of  the  sides  was  apparent. 

A  return  kick  at  best  could  gain  but 
twenty-five  or  thirty  yards.  From  now  on 
they  would  be  on  the  defensive. 

Dink  came  in  to  support  his  traditional 
enemy,  Tough  McCarty.  The  quick,  nerv- 
ous voice  of  Charlie  DeSoto  rose  in  a 
shriek:  "Now,  Lawrenceville,  get  into  this, 
7-52-3." 

Dink  swept  around  for  a  smash  on  the 
opposite  tackle,  head  down,  eyes  fastened 
on  the  back  before  him,  feeling  the  shock  of 
resistance  and  the  yielding  response  as  he 
thrust  forward,  pushing,  heaving  on,  until 
everything  piled  up  before  him.  Four 
yards  gained. 

A  second  time  they  repeated  the  play, 
making  the  first  down. 

"  Time  to  spring  a  quick  one  through  us," 
he  thought. 

But  again  DeSoto  elected  the  same  play. 

"What's  he  trying  to  do?"  said  Dink. 
"Why  don't  he  vary  it?" 

Some  one  hauled  him  out  of  the  tangled 
pile.    It  was  Tough  McCarty. 

"Say,  our  tackle's  a  stiff  one,"  he  said, 
with  his  mouth  to  Stover's  ear.  "  You  take 
his  knees;  I'll  take  him  above  this  time." 

Their  signal  came  at  last.  Dink  dove, 
trying  to  meet  the  shifting  knees  and 
throw  him  off  his  balance.  The  next 
moment  a  powerful  arm  caught  him  as  he 
left  the  ground  and  swept  him  aside. 

"Any  gain?"  he  asked  anxiously  as  he 
came  up. 

"  Only  a  yard,"  said  McCarty.  "  He  got 
through  and  smeared  the  play." 


A  Happy  Device! 

Lathers  and  Softens 
the  Beard — and  It's 
Practical,  Too! 


LUXURY 

Lather  Brush 


Don't  judge  the  Luxury  Lather  Brush  by 
this  picture;  try  it.  For  if  you  are  accustomed 
to  the  old-fashioned  shaving  brush  and  the 
mussy  method  of  rubbing  in  the  lather  tuith 
your  fingers  you  cannot  appreciate  it  at  a 
glance. 

It  is  absolutely  practical — a  thoroughly  tried- 
out  and  successful  shaving  aid  that  softens  the 
beard  more  surely,  more  neatly,  more  com- 
pletely and  comfortably  than  the  human  fingers 
ever  can,  and  in  but  a  fraction  of  the  time. 

It  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  sanitary 


method  of  preparing  the  beard;  it  does  away 
with  getting  lather  on  the  hands. 

The  blunt  human  fingers  are  inefficient,  be- 
cause they  merely  brush  down  and  pass  over 
the  hairs,  while  the  150  Tapering  Little  Round 
Red  Rubber  Fingers  of  the  Luxury  Lather 
Brush  get  right  down  betaveen  and  around 
them,  work  the  lather  into  the  roots  like  magic 
and  make  the  razor  cut  nvitliout  pulling.  If 
your  skin  is  sensitive  to  soap,  the  Luxury  will 
save  it,  because  the  lather  need  remain  on  the 
face  but  a  short  time. 


Book-"Well  Lathered  Is  Half-Shaved  "-FREE 

This  book  tells  the  correct  way  to  apply  lather  and  use  a  razor.     Write  for  it  to-day. 


We  want  to  place  a  Luxury  Lather  Brush 
into  your  hands  and  let  you  learn  by  lest  how 
and  why  it  gives  more  genuine  shaving  sat- 
isfaction than  any  other  toilet  article  ever 
devised. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  it  Lathers  Better 
Than  Your  Old  Brush  ;  made  of  choicest  French 
bristles  blended  with  pure  Badger  hair  vulcan- 
ized in  hard  rubber  ;  can't  pull  out.  Handle 
at  right  angles  —  can  hang  it  up. 

We  want  to  prove  on  your  own  face  that  the 
Luxury  Softens  the  Beard  Better  than  Your  Hand  — 
and  saves  your  razor.  The  150  little  rubber 
fingers  are  made  of  best,  refined  Para,  soft  as 
velvet.  Will  soften  the  most  wiry  beard,  yet 
cannot  irritate  the  tenderest  skin. 


We  want  you  to  enjoy  the  Delightful  Massage 
it  Gives  While  Lathering.  Pleasant  and  sure  in  its 
invigorating,  skin-strengthening  benefits.  Im- 
proves complexion  ;  stops  ingrowing  beard 

and  banishes  skin  irritation. 

All  these  results  accomplished  by  one  device 
while  lathering.  Use  with  shaying  stick, 
powder,  cream  or  mug. 

You  MUST  TRY  IT—  as  a  test,  use  it  every 
other  time  you  shave.  That  will  convince  you. 
Let  us  send  it  to  you,  and  if  after  a  month's  use 
you  are  willing  to  part  with  it,  return  the  brush 
and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Sent  under  this  condition  to  anyone  upon 
receipt  of  price,  $3. 00.  Ask  your  dealer  first ; 
if  he  hasn't  it,  send  his  name. 


LUXURY  SALES  COMPANY,  382  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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lip  on  a  ROXFORD 
Garment — 


See  how  easily  it  goes  on  —  how  well  it  fits.  That's  comfort 
for  you.  Roxford  is  full  cut.  It  fits.  No  binding  or  chafing. 
You  can  get  Roxford  in  the  new  styles  —  knee  drawers, 
short-sleeve  or  sleeveless  shirts  without  buttons.  Made  of 
good  long- wearing  balbriggan  —  absorbs  perspiration  and 
prevents  chilling.  Does  not  shrink  —  fits  alter  months  of 
wear  and  washing.     There 's  a  little  book  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  improvement 
in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for  it  before  you  pur- 
chase your  Spring  underwear.    It's  well  worth  writing  for. 

Long-sleeve  shirts  Ribbed  and  flat  union  suits 

Short-sleeve  shirts  Ankle-length  drawers 

Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons)    Knee-length  drawers 
Short-sleeve  shirts  (no  buttons)   Short-stout  drawers 
Long-slim  druwers 

50c,  75c,  $1.00.  Send  your  name 
for  the  Book  and  please  yourself 


Roxford  Knitting  Co.,  Dept.  K 

Philadelphia 


ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE 


mtlsepti.  |  lu  shake  Into  your  Shoes,  lor  Tired,  A.  hlllg 

Makes  walking  Miy.  Always  use  II  lor  Krraking  In  Nr* 
,.  "In  a  Plitih,  use  Allen's  l-out-hase."  Sold  everywhere, 
Ills.     Do  not  no.epl  a  substitute. 
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10,000  people  have 
praises  ol  Allen's 
ASK.  l-'or  1RII- 
kage,  address 
ALLBN  S.  0LMB1  BO. 
Roy.  N.  Y. 


ATCMTC  Mason,  bcuwkk  &  I 
r\l  Lai  N   1  kJ  Patanl    Lawyers.  t.4u  I 

Washington.  U.C  .aud  NewYork 
Established 49 years.   HeslKHerein.es.  CarelulWurk 
us  Moderate.      UouKl.l-.l   ANO  ADV1CH  FHKK. 
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"I  know  how  to  get  him  next  time,"  said 
Dink,  exulting  in  the  thought. 

The  play  was  repeated.  This  time 
Stover  made  a  feint  and  then  dived  success- 
fully after  the  big  arm  had  swept  fruitlessly 
past.  Flash  Condit,  darting  through  the 
line,  was  tackled  by  Goodhue  and  fell 
forward  for  a  gain. 

"How  much?"  said  Stover,  rising  joy- 
fully. 

"They're  measuring." 

The  distance  was  tried  and  found  to  be 
two  feet  short  of  the  necessary  five  yards. 
The  risk  was  too  great,  a  kick  was  signaled 
and  the  ball  was  Andover's,  just  inside  the 
center  of  the  field. 

"  Now,  Lawrenceville,"  cried  the  captain, 
"show  what  you're  made  of! " 

The  test  came  quickly,  a  plunge  between 
McCarty  and  Lentz  yielded  three  yards,  a 
second  four.  The  Andover  attack,  with 
the  same  precision  as  before,  struck  any- 
where between  the  tackles  and  found  holes. 
Dink,  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  pile, 
raged  at  Tough  McCarty. 

"He's  doing  nothing,  he  isn't  fighting!" 
he  said  angrily.  "  He  doesn't  know  what  it 
is  to  fight.  Why  doesn't  he  break  up  that 
interference  for  me?" 

When  the  attack  struck  his  end  now  it 
turned  in,  slicing  off  tackle,  the  runner  well 
screened  by  close  interference  that  held 
him  up  when  Stover  tackled,  dragging  him 
on  for  the  precious  yards.  Three  and  four 
yards  at  a  time  the  blue  advance  rolled  its 
way  irresistibly  toward  the  red  and  black 
goal.  They  were  inside  the  twenty-yard 
line  now. 

Cockrell  was  pleading  with  them.  Little 
Charlie  DeSoto  was  running  along  the  line, 
slapping  their  backs,  calling  frantically  on 
them  to  throw  the  blue  back. 

And  gradually  the  line  did  stiffen,  slowly 
but  perceptibly  the  advance  was  cut  down. 
Enmities  were  forgotten  with  the  shadow 
of  the  goalposts  looming  at  their  backs. 
Waladoo  and  Turkey  Reiter  were  fighting 
side  by  side,  calling  to  each  other.  Tough 
McCarty  was  hauling  Stover  out  of  des- 
perate scrimmages,  patting  him  on  the 
back  and  calling  him  "good  old  Dink." 
The  fighting  blood  that  Garry  Cockrell 
had  called  upon  was  at  last  there— the  line 
had  closed  and  fought  together. 

And  yet  they  were  borne  back  to  their 
fifteen-yard  line,  two  yards  at  a  time,  just 
losing  the  fourth  down. 

Stover  at  end  was  trembling  like  a 
blooded  terrier,  on  edge  for  each  play, 
shrieking: 

"  Oh,  Tough,  get  through— you  must  get 
through! " 

He  was  playing  by  intuition  now,  no 
time  to  plan.  He  knew  just  who  had  the 
ba*ll  and  where  it  was  going.  Out  or  in,  the 
attack  was  concentrating  on  his  end— only 
McCarty  and  he  could  stop  it.  He  was 
getting  his  man  but  they  were  dragging  him 
on,  fighting  now  for  inches. 

"  Third  down,  one  yard  to  gain ! " 

"Watch  my  end,"  he  shouted  to  Flash 
Condit,  and  hurling  himself  forward  at  the 
starting  backs  dived  under  the  knees,  and 
grabbing  the  legs  about  him  went  down 
buried  under  the  mass  he  had  upset. 

It  seemed  hours  before  the  crushing 
bodies  were  pulled  off  and  some  one's  arm 
brought  him  to  his  feet  and  some  one 
hugged  him,  shouting  in  his  ear: 

"You  saved  it,  Dink,  you  saved  it! " 

Some  one  rushed  up  with  a  sponge  and 
began  dabbing  his  face. 

"What  the  deuce  are  they  doing  that 
for?"  he  said  angrily. 

Then  he  noticed  that  an  arm  was  under 
his  and  he  turned  curiously  to  the  face  near 
him.   It  was  Tough  McCarty's. 

"Whose  ball  is  it?"  he  said. 

"  Ours." 

He  looked  to  the  other  side.  Garry 
Cockrell  was  supporting  him. 

"  What's  the  matter? "  he  said,  trying  to 
draw  his  head  away  from  the  sponge  that 
was  dripping  water  down  his  throat. 

"Just  a  little  wind  knocked  out,  young- 
ster—coming to?" 

"  I'm  all  right." 

He  walked  a  few  steps  alone  and  then 
took  his  place.  Things  were  in  a  daze  on  the 
horizon,  but  not  there  in  the  field.  Every- 
thing else  was  shut  out  except  his  duty 
there. 

Charlie  DeSoto's  voice  rose  shrill: 
"  Now,  Lawrenceville,  up  the  field  with 
it!   This  team's  just  begun  to  play  this 
game.   We've  got  together,  boys.   Let  her 
rip! " 

No  longer  scattered,  but  a  unit,  all 
differences  forgot,  fighting  for  the  same 
idea,  the  team  rose  up  and  crashed  through 


the  Andover  line,  every  man  in  the  play, 
ten— fifteen  yards  ahead. 

"Again! "  came  the  strident  cry. 

Without  a  pause  the  line  sprang  into 
place,  formed  and  swept  forward.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  be  in  such  a  game,  to  feel  the 
common  frenzy,  the  awakened  glance  of 
battle  that  showed  down  the  line.  Dink, 
side  by  side  with  Tough  McCarty,  thrilled 
with  the  same  thrill,  plunging  ahead  with 
the  same  motion,  fighting  the  same  fight; 
no  longer  alone  and  desperate,  but  nerved 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  partner  whose 
gameness  matched  his  own. 

For  thirty  yards  they  carried  the  ball 
down  the  field,  before  the  stronger  Andover 
team,  thrown  off  its  feet  by  the  unexpected 
frenzy,  could  rally  and  stand  them  off. 
Then  an  exchange  of  punts  once  more 
drove  them  back  to  their  twenty-five-yard 
line. 

A  second  time  the  Andover  advance  set 
out  from  the  fifty-yard  line  and  slowly 
fought  its  way  to  surrender  the  ball  in  the 
shadow  of  the  goalposts. 

Stover  played  on  in  a  daze,  remembering 
nothing  of  the  confused  shock  of  bodies 
that  had  gone  before,  wondering  how  much 
longer  he  could  hold  out— to  last  out  the 
game  as  the  captain  had  told  him.  He  was 
groggy,  from  time  to  time  he  felt  the 
sponge's  cold  touch  on  his  face  or  heard  the 
voice  of  Tough  McCarty  in  his  ear. 

"  Good  old  Dink,  die  game! " 

How  he  loved  McCarty  fighting  there 
by  his  side,  whispering  to  him: 

"You  and  I,  Dink!  What  if  he  is  an  old 
elephant,  we'll  put  him  out  of  the  play." 

Still,  flesh  and  blood  could  not  last  for- 
ever.  The  half  must  be  nearly  up. 

"Two  minutes  more  time." 

"What  was  that?"  he  said  groggily  to 
Flash  Condit. 

"Two  minutes  more.   Hold  'em  now!" 

It  was  Andover's  ball.  He  glanced 
around.  They  were  down  near  the  twenty- 
five-yard  line  somewhere.  He  looked  at 
McCarty,  whose  frantic  head  showed 
against  the  sky. 

"Break  it  up,  Tough,"  he  said,  and  strug- 
gled toward  him. 

A  cry  went  up,  the  play  was  held  up. 

"  He's  groggy,"  he  heard  voices  say,  and 
then  came  the  welcome  splash  of  the 
sponge. 

Slowly  his  vision  cleared  to  the  anxious 
faces  around  him. 

" Can  you  last?"  said  the  captain. 
"I'm  all  right,"  he  said  gruffly. 
"Things  cleared  up  now?" 
"Fine!" 

McCarty  put  his  arm  about  him  and 
walked  with  him. 

"  Oh,  Dink,  you  will  last,  won't  you?  " 
"You  bet  I  will,  Tough!" 
"It's  the  last  stand,  old  boy!" 
"The  last." 

"Only  two  minutes  more  we've  got  to 
hold  'em!   The  last  ditch,  Dink." 
"I'll  last." 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  school  crouch- 
ing along  the  line— tense  drawn  faces.  For 
the  first  time  he  realized  they  were  there, 
calling  on  him  to  stand  steadfast. 

He  went  back,  meeting  the  rush  that 
came  his  way,  half  knocked  aside,  half  get- 
ting his  man,  dragged  again  until  assistance 
came.  DeSoto's  stinging  hand  slapped  his 
back  and  the  sting  was  good,  clearing  his 
brain. 

Things  came  into  clear  outline  once 
more.  He  saw  down  the  line  and  to  the 
end  where  Garry  Cockrell  stood. 

"Good  old  captain,"  he  said.  "They'll 
not  get  by  me,  not  now." 

He  was  in  every  play  it  seemed  to  Lim, 
wondering  why  Andover  was  always  keep- 
ing the  ball,  always  coming  at  his  end. 
Suddenly  he  had  a  shock.  Over  his  shoul- 
der were  the  goalposts,  the  line  he  stood 
on  was  his  own  goal  line. 

He  gave  a  hoarse  cry  and  went  forward 
like  a  madman,  parting  the  interference. 
Some  one  else  was  through;  Tough  was 
through;  the  whole  line  was  through  fling- 
ing back  the  runner.  He  went  down  cling- 
ing to  Goodhue,  buried  under  a  mass  of  his 
own  tacklers.  Then,  through  the  frenzy, 
he  heard  the  shrill  call  of  time. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet.  The  ball  lay 
scarcely  four  yards  away  from  the  glorious 
goalposts.  Then,  before  the  school  could 
sweep  them  up,  panting,  exhausted,  they 
gathered  in  a  circle  with  incredulous,  de- 
lirious faces,  and  leaning  heavily,  wearily 
on  one  another  gave  the  cheer  for  Andover. 
And  the  touch  of  Stover's  arm  on  McCarty's 
shoulder  was  like  an  embrace. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


THE I SYSTEM 


Clothes  for  Young  Men  have 
established  themselves  firmly 
in  popular  favor  simply  be- 
cause they  are  the  clothes  that 
most  fittingly  represent  what 
good  dressers  want  and  ex- 
pect. We  ask  you  simply  to 
let  your  own  eyes  judge — to 
compare  these  clothes  with  the 
ones  you  thought  were  best. 

Send  2C  for  the  Style  Magazine;  or 
24c  for  four  colored  college  posters. 

H.  M.  Lindenthal  &  Sons 

Style  Originators 
Chicago        New  York  Boston 


XORFOLK 


How  different  from  the  tie-bound  collar 
days,  when  the  more  haste  the  less  speed 
in  trying  to  get  that  tie  in  place! 
Never  a  lost  motion  or  a  lost  moment  with 


—  the  collars  with  the  little  shield 
over  the  back  button  that  always  lets 
the  tie  slide  freely  back  and  forth. 
Let  your  very  next  collars  be  SLIDE- 
WELL  COLLARS  — they  not  only 
save  your  time  and  temper  and  ties — 
but  offer  you  better  collar  styles,  better 
finish,  better  wear,  better  appearance 
and  satisfaction  in  every  way.  Premako 
Shrunk  to  prevent  laundry  shrinkage. 

15c;  2  for  25c 

In  Canada  20c;  3  for  50c 

If  your  dealer  (ask  him  first)  has  not  yet 
put  SLIDEWELLS  on  sale,  you  can  order 
direct  from  us.  Send  75c  for  6  (in  Canada 
$1.00  for  6)  and  state  your  size  and  name 
or  names  you  select  from  the  styles  below. 
Or  write  for  the  SLIDEWELL  Style  Book 
and  send  your  order  from  it. 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Troy,  New  York 

E.  H.  WALSH  &  CO.,  Canadian  Selling  Agents. 
Toronto,  Canada 
Get  the  genuine  or  be  disappointed 
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The  Coolest  Talcum  to  the  Skin 

It  is  during  the  first  days  of  warm  weather,  when  the  skin  is  often  super- 
sensitive because  of  increased  perspiration,  that  the  cool,  refreshing  benefits 
of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Talcum  are  particularly  appreciated. 

A  single  touch  reveals  its  lightness  and  delicate  "  fluffiness" — properties 
ch  make  it  totally  different  from  common  kinds.    This  downy  fineness 
due  to  the  fact  that 


(White  and  Flesh  Tint) 

has  none  of  the  soapy  character  or  "feel"  which  formerly  made  talcum 
powder  so  objectionable  for  dainty  uses. 


As  a  face  powder,  it  may  be  applied  with  a 
puff,  blending  with  the  skin  and  offering  every 
attribute  for  soothing  and  beautifying,  being  espe- 
cially adaptable  because  obtainable  in  both  flesh 
tint  and  white.  Never  leaves  a  "made-up" 
appearance  nor  a  "shiny  "  skin. 


Used  as  a  general  toilet  powder  —  dashed 
promiscuously  over  the  body  or  feet — it  drives 
away  perspiration  odors,  is  grateful  to  tender, 
chafed  skin,  and  brings  real  comfort.  Its  fra- 
grance is  most  unusual — a  revelation  in  perfume 
daintiness. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 

Thousands  of  women  are  using  Lehn  &  Fink's  Talcum  daily;  if  you  do  not,  and  wish  to 
Ask  your    satisfy  yourself  of  the  genuine  merit  of  this  improved  talcum,  send  for  a  generous  trial  sample. 

about  Pebeco  Sold  by  druggists  in  extra  large  glass  jars  with  removable  sprinkler  top  —  25  cents 

Tooth  Paste  LEHN  &  FINK,  106  WUliam  Street,  New  York 
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A  Little  Farm 
in  the  Northwest 

Land  of  Fortune 

under  irrigation  means  a  happy  home,  a  life  of  contentment, 
with  sure  and  profitable  results.   Irrigated  farming  is  a  science, 
'      not  a  drudgery,  yielding  big  returns  from  small  area. 

A  ten  acre  tract  of  this  land,  in  fruit,  will  not  only  maintain  a 
family  in  generous  comfort,  but  will  lay  up  a  competence  for 
old  age,  and  liberally  educate  the  children. 
The  delightful  climate,  clear,  pure  air  and  beauties  of  scenery 
are  advantages  you  should  not  overlook. 

In  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  are  many  favored 
localities  where  the  land  is  cheap  now,  but 
rising  rapidly  in  value. 

Fruit  growing,  vegetable  raising.dairying.stock 
farming,  grain  producing — all  make  handsome 
profits— fat  bank  accounts  —  wealth. 
Write  tonight  for  information  about  the  statethat 
interests  you  and  particulars  of  the  very  low  fares 
effective  this  summer  for  the  hoineseeker  and  tourist. 


MTT  The  Northern  Pacific  extends 
Ji  into  or  through  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon. 
New,  rich  territory  being  opened 
up  by  extensions  now  building. 
The  Homeseeker's  Chance! 


Special  round-trip  fares  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
effective  May  28  to  June  3  inclusive,  account 
Portland  Kose  Festival.  Regular  Summer  Tourist 
f  ares  J  unel  to  Sept  ember  30.  Loflff  limit*  stopovers. 


The  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  of  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricker,  General  Immigration  Agent 
Room  46,  N.  P.  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 
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The  Right 
Garter  Idea 

If  you  have  been  wearing  an 
dastic  band  around  your  leg 
that  binds  your  muscles  and 
impedes  circulation — or  if  you 
have  been  wearing  a  galling 
strip  of  harness  leather,  you'll 
welcome  the  comfortable 


Sold  every- 
where at  25c 
;>a  pair.  Blue, 
!  p  i  n  k ,  tan, 
lavy,  black 
and  white. 


Sfr 

■a  \  >. 

iasrf: 
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Congress  Garter 

Here  is  a  new  garter  with  a  light,  open-weave,  non- 
elastic  band  that  cannot  bind.  It  fits  the  leg,  lightly,  coolly, 
and -will  not  grow  stringy.  All  the  strain  is  taken  up  by 
the  "happy  thought"  elastic  triangle.  This  instantly  ad- 
justs itself  to  every  moving  muscle  without  pressure.  The 
fastener  grips  the  sock  like  a  vise  and  never  slips,  will 
not  tear  nor  let  go  until  you  loosen  it. 

No  metal  touches  the  leg ! 

Ask  for  and  insist  on  the 
CONGRESS  GARTER. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us  direct  sending 
dealer's  name. 

ARTHUR  FRANKENSTEIN  &  CO., 

Manufacturer*, 

514-516  Broadway,  New  York 
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(Concluded  from  Page  11) 


"But  if  he  should  resent  " 

"  Let  him.   I'll  forgive  him." 

"Yes,"  she  insisted,  frowning;  "but  if 

he  should  " 

"Want  to  keep  on  fighting?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  I've  got  a  million  in  trust,  beyond 
all  risk  of  loss.  That  will  keep  me.  The 
rest  of  my  father's  fortune  I'll  cheerfully 
lose  to  make  your  father  lose  his.  But  it 
won't  come  to  that." 

"I  think,  Mr.  Lamont,  that  you  are  a 
very  foolish  young  man." 

"Better  foolish  young  than  foolish  old; 
there's  a  chance  for  recovery  in  the  young. 
But,  my  dear  Miss  Hull,  what  I  told  you 
about  your  duty  is  true.  It's  up  to  you  to 
be  worthy  of  him— worthy  of  a  big  man. 
You  think  I  misjudge  him?  No;  but  I 
know  what  age  does  to  people— age  and 
prolonged  possession  of  great  power.  My 
own  father  shows  it,  and  he  also  is  a  pretty 
big  man.  If  your  father  had  been  thirty-five 
or  forty  he  would  have  listened  to  me;  he 
would  have  listened  to  anybody  who  spoke 
to  him  seriously  about  an  important  mat- 
ter. My  arguments  about  pensioning  Pat 
are  clear  to  you,  aren't  they?" 

She  hesitated. 

"Do  your  own  thinking.  No  technical 
knowledge  is  required.  The  wisdom  of  the 
pension  is  clear  to  you,  isn't  it?  " 

"Yes." 

"Sure?" 

"  Yes! "  she  said  decisively. 

"Well,  just  see  whether  you  can  con- 
vince your  father.  You  will  learn  whether 
his  brain  is  as  receptive  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
a  man  of  his  position;  and  also  whether 
you  can  convince  a  man  by  cold  reasoning 
without  resort  to  the  cajoleries  of  your  sex. 
There  he  is.  Go  over  and  save  that  mil- 
lion." He  rose  and  walked  away  from  her. 

She  remained  seated,  filled  with  inde- 
cision and  a  sense  of  helplessness.  Gradu- 
ally her  face  took  on  a  resolute  look.  She 
went  to  her  father  and  spoke  to  him. 

The  young  man  walked  up  and  down  the 
paths  of  the  formal  garden  to  the  south  of 
the  house.  Ffbm  time  to  time  he  glanced 
toward  the  famous  Czar  of  the  East  Shore 
and  his  daughter.  They  were  convers- 
ing animatedly.  At  length  the  young  lady 
looked  about,  saw  him  and  beckoned.  The 
young  man  hastened  toward  her. 

"  Your  friend  Mr.  McCarthy  gets  his  pen- 
sion," she  said,  and  smiled  triumphantly. 

"If  you  did  it  by  cold  reasoning  I  con- 
gratulate  " 

"But  I  want  you  to  understand  " 

began  Mr.  Hull  angrily. 

"Say  it's  wise,"  said  his  daughter. 

"  I  say  it's  " 

"Wise!"  prompted  Miss  Hull. 

"Wise!"  meekly  echoed  the  famous 
captain  of  industry. 

"Introduce  me,"  said  the  young  man  to 
her.  She  had  Grace  Melton's  note  in  her 
hand.   She  glanced  at  it,  blushed  and  said: 

"Papa,  this  is  Tom  "    There  was 

the  slightest  pause,  of  which  the  young 
man  duly  availed  himself. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  and  smiled  happily. 

"What?"  shouted  Mr.  Hull. 

"  My  father  gave  me  this  for  you,  Mr. 
Hull"— and  the  young  man  delivered  the 
second  letter. 

"Are  you  Lamont's  " 

"Tom;  yes,  sir." 

"Well,  why  the  devil  didn't  you  " 

"I  bet  my  father  fifty  thousand  shares 
of  Midland  stock  I'd  make  you  start  pen- 
sioning old  employees.  I  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Hull,"  he  finished  gratefully. 

Mr.  Hull  laughed;  his  mind  worked 
quickly  enough,  after  all. 

"I  had  to  wait,"  continued  Lamont's 
Tom,  "until  you  had  no  guests  before 
coming  to  see  you.  I've  had  this  house  and 
your  guests  under  surveillance  for  two 
weeks.  May  I  have  a  word  with  Miss 
Hull?" 

He  went  up  to  her  and,  speaking  very 
quickly,  said  in  a  low  voice:  "One  night 
at  the  opera  Grace  pointed  you  out  to  me. 
I  looked  at  you  a  long  time  and  I  saw  in 
your  face  what  I  think  you  are,  if  you  will 
only  let  yourself  be  it.  I  left  her  box  so 
I  might  not  meet  you  until  I  could  meet 
you  alone  and  talk  to  you  about  your 
future,  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  when  you 
might  heed  my  words.  You  have  only 
heard  the  first  chapter  of  that  story.  I 
like  your  father;  he  is  a  great  man,  but 
he  needs  our— er— youth.  And  now  I 
want  to  talk  to  him  a  minute.    Go  over 


there  and  sit  down,  and  I'll  be  with  you 
in  a  jiffy." 

Without  waiting  for  even  a  look  from 
her  he  rejoined  Mr.  Hull.  The  girl  walked 
to  the  loggia  and  sat  down.  She  looked  at 
the  two  men  and  smiled.  She  read  Grace 
Melton's  note  and  frowned,  looked  at  the 
young  man  and  also  frowned.  And  of  a 
sudden  she  laughed. 

"Well,  young  man,"  said  the  president 
of  the  East  Shore  Railroad  very  seriously, 
"are  you  in  the  habit  of  " 

"No,  sir.  Let  me  tell  you  the  real 
reason  why  I  am  here.  I  think  I  am  going 
to  marry  your  daughter." 

"What?" 

"Ever  since  I  saw  her,  some  months  ago, 
I've  been  thinking  about  her.  I've  also 
gathered  a  lot  of  information  about  her 
from  friends  and  foes.  I  may  tell  you,  in 
strict  confidence,  that  she  suits  me.  You 
know  how  much  depends  upon  first  impres- 
sions when  a  man  is  in  a  hurry.  I  am  in  a 
hurry,  but  I've  got  to  win.  The  first  step 
is  to  make  the  girl  think  that  you  are 
different  from  other  men.  When  she  thinks 
you  are  different  from  all  other  men  it  is 
called  falling  in  love.  All  I  have  done  to- 
day I  have  done  deliberately,  to  make  her 
think  me  different  from  other  men.  I  have 
got  a  good  start.  Will  you  remain  neutral, 
sir?" 

The  railroad  Czar  looked  the  young  man 
full  in  the  face.   At  length  he  said: 
"No!" 

"You  won't?"  Lamont's  Tom  frowned. 
"No,"  said  Ben  Hull  slowly;  "I'll 
help!" 

They  shook  hands  and  walked  toward 
the  girl.  Young  Mr.  Lamont  turned  toward 
her  father  and  once  more  extended  his 
hand. 

"So  sorry  you  must  go,  Mr.  Hull,"  he 
murmured  politely. 

"He'll  stay  to  luncheon,  Judith.  I'm 
just  going  in  to  lock  the  safe"— and  Mr. 
Hull  left  them. 

"Let  me  see  Grace's  letter,"  said  the 
young  man,  holding  out  his  hand  with 
much  assurance. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Judith,  and  blushed. 

' '  Thank  you, ' '  said  Tom  meekly.  ' '  Sup- 
pose we  talk  about  the  future?  " 

Artists 

I  'member  once,  long  times  ago, 
When  I  crawled  'round  the  Studio, 
So  little  that  I  couldn't  walk, 
With  nothin'  else  to  do  but  talk  — 
Why,  these  old  people,  if  they  heard, 
Just  couldn't  understand  a  word. 
Though  I  could  speak  plain  as  the  res', 
They  couldn't  listen  right,  I  guess; 
But  J  kep'  right  on,  talkin'  plain, 
Till  they  could  get  it  through  their  brain; 
And  now  I  hear  'em  speak  as  free 
With  all  those  words  they  learned  from  me. 

I  thought  o'  lots  o'  things  then,  too, 
Which  now,  most  every  day,  come  true. 
Why,  when  I  first  crawled  'round,  the  place 
Was  full  of  strangers;  every  face 
Was  one  I  didn't  know,  but  I 
Thought :  "  You'll  get  'quainted  by  and  by  "; 
And  now,  though  there  are  twice  as  many, 
P'rhaps  they  know  me  well  as  any. 

But,  takin'  all  my  thoughts,  I  guess 

I  liked  the  Painted  ones  the  bes'. 

On  all  the  long  crawls  I  would  go 

Way —far,  across  the  Studio, 

Fd  come  on  pictures  ever' where 

Till  J  could  see  'em  in  the  air. 

Oh,  how  those  folks  would  work  to  make 

Their  pictures  plain;  but  I  could  take 

My  hands  into  my  lap,  and  sit 

With  half-shut  eyes,  a  little  bit, 

And  paint  such  pictures— Gold  and  Red, 

Or  change  'em  into  Blue  instead. 

They  were  so  grand,  those  things  and  faces, 

Fd  feel  that  Fd  once  been  in  places 

More  splendid  than  the  Studio; 

And  then  I'd  try  to  let  'em  know 

Just  what  I  saw  and  how  I  painted. 

But,  pshaw,  we  hadn't  yet  got  'quainted. 

And  though  I  know  those  people  heard, 

They  couldn't  understand  a  word. 

Oh,  now  when  I  could  'splain  'em,  sure, 
My  pictures  won't  come  any  more. 
So  I  just  have  to  work  away 
On  scraps  of  paper,  ever'  day, 
Drawin'  with  pencils,  same  as  they. 

—  Calvin  Johnston. 
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Now  Stained  and  Finished  FREE 

In  the  past  year  15,000  people  bought  Come-Packt  Sectional  Furniture  "in 

the  white"  and  finished  it  themselves  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Many  will 
still  prefer  to  do  this,  but  we  have  now  arranged  to  finish  Come-Packt  Sectional  Fur- 
niture without  extra  charge  in  any  of  eight  different  shades  if  you  prefer  it  that  way. 


How  Can  We  Do  It? 

Many  will  ask  this  question,  so  we  will  ex- 
plain. Finishing  Come-  Packt  Sectional  Furniture 
is  not  difficult.  The  beautiful  Quarter-sawn 
White  Oak  is  sanded  and  smoothed  perfectly  be- 
fore itleaves  our  wood-working  department.  There 
are  no  defects  to  be  disguised  and  covered1.  If  we 
ship  it  to  you  "in  the  white,"  we  send  a  brush,  a 
can  of  stain,  a  can  of  wax  and  everything  necessary 
for  finishing.  If  we  finish  it  for  you,  we  save 
this  cost.  We  have  just  built  a  new  finishing  de- 
partment and  are  making  prompt  shipments. 


Freight  Rates  Cut  in  Two 

Come-Packt  Furniture  will  still  be  shipped  in 
sections,  whether  finished  or  "in  the  white."  The 
freight  rate  on  our  sectional  furniture  is  just  one 
half  what  it  would  be  on  completely  assembled  fur- 
niture; the  cost  of  packing  is  far  less  on  Come- 
Packt  Sectional  Furniture  than  on  completely 
assembled  furniture,  but  the  biggest  saving  of  all 
is  made  by  purchasing  direct  from  our  factory,  cut- 
ting out  all  dealers'  and  middlemen's  profits  and 
expenses,  all  store  rents,  clerks'  hire  and  other 
Items  that  add  to  the  cost,  not  the  value. 


Saves  You  Over  Half — Honest  All  Through 

Come:Packt  Furniture  is  famous  for  its  QUALITY  as  well  as  its  ECONOMY.  Only  the  best  ftuarter- 
sa  wn  White  Oak  is  used  throughout.  These  few  pieces  are  samples  of  the  splendid  designs  in  our  new  64- 
page  catalog ;  over  100  correctly  proportioned  pieces  in  Mission  Style  and  half  a  hundred  superb  designs  in 
the  new  Flanders.  Get  this  handsome  furniture  book.  It  shows  big  saving  in  Dining-room,  Bed- 
room, Library,  Den,  Hall  and  Porch  Furniture — every  piece  backed  by  our  absolute  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction or  your  money  back.  No  charge  for  this  valuable  catalog  — no  charge  for  finishing  Come-Packt 
Furniture.   Samples  of  wood  showing  finishes  accompany  every  catalog.   WRITE  TODAY. 

THE  COME-PACKT  FURNITURE  CO.,  514  Edwin  St.,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH 

Latest  and  Largest  Catalog  (64 pages)  noiv  ready— Ma i led  FREE. 


Direct 
to  You 
No.  306  Library 
Table.  Top  22x36  in. 


Com^Packt  $  J  Q5Q      Dealer's  $35 


Summer 

FOR  MEN 


Underwear 

FOR  BOYS 


When  buying  insist  on  this  label 


LU..  a 

It  is  on  every  genuine  garment 

Cool  because  the  elastic,  open- 
work fabric  knitted  of  long- 
fibre  yarn  successfully  absorbs  and 
evaporates  the  hot  perspiration. 

"  Porosknit "  Union  Suits  never 
pull  open  between  buttons — a  fault 
so  common  to  Union  Suits. 
"  Porosknit  " — whether  two-piece 
or  Union  style  —  is  always  cool 
and  always  comfortable. 

Any  Style  Union  Suits 

For  Men  For  Boys 

$1.00  50c. 

Or  Shirts  and  Drawers 

For  Men  For  Boys 

Cf)_  Any  Style-  nc 

Jvl,  per  garment  ««t 

Always  buy  from  your  nearest  dealer. 
Send  (or  our  new  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Underwear    Booklet  —  Free,    by  mail. 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 
1  Washington  Street,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


II 

Hi 
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^  Swivel  Catch 

Adjusts  Itself  toevery 
motion  by  the  swinK 
of  the  swivel. 

^  C  M  C  Clasp 

Neatest  and  small 
Cannot  unfasten 

slip. 


The  Only  Garter 
Without  Objections 


Men  prefer  it  because  it 
will  not  tear  the  stocking 
and  will  not  bind  the  leg 

25cents  will  convinceyou 

The  best  dealers  have  them,  or  sam- 
ple pair  by  mail.  Send  your  dealer's 
Dame  and  25  cents. 

CLARK  MFG.  CO. 
246  P  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York,  377  Broadway 


Trade  Mark 
on  every  box 


STALL'S  BOOKS 

8  Pure  Books  on  Avoided  Subjects 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know 
uk.  stall  WhataWomanof 450ughttoKnow 

S  Books,  $1  each,  post  free         Table  of  contents  free 

Vir  Publishing  Co.744  amPtK?1ltaSt- 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
"positions" —  no  "ruled  line  " —  no  "shading"—  no  "word- 
signs" — no  "  cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address.  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools,  728  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


5% 


Interest  allowed  on  every 
Dollar  you  deposit  with  us. 
Yon  may  withdraw  any  time.    (6$  al- 
lowed on  $100  time  deposits .  ]  Germania 
Bank  holds  over  $2,500,000 
approved  first  mortgges, 
with  $750,000  Capital, 
Surplus  and  Stock- 
holders' individual  lia- 
bility, as  security.    Not  a 
dollar  loss  to  depositors  in20years.  "Sulky 
Dollar"  book  explains,         Georgia  State 
Savings  Ass'n,  170  York  St. ,  Savannah,  Ga. 


NEW  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  customer  selling  squabs  for  $6  a  dozen. 
He  uses  a  simple  advertising  device,  fully 
explained.  Get  the  big  profits.  Our  cloth- 
bound  book  now  332  pages,  136  illus.  It's 
Great.  We  take  subscriptions  for  the  new, 
splendid  National  Squab  Magazine 
(monthly).  Specimen  Copy,  Ten  Cents. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. ,425  Howard  St.,  Melrose, Mass. 


1  ;;  Bank-Clock  Salesmen 

*  «  M  and  managers  to  associate  themselves  with 

S.S-1"'  banking  institutions,  securing  deposit  ac- 

2«o  »  counts. Tremendously  successful  plan.  High 

2  -*1  grade  men  with  bank  references  preferred. 
pS    «  BANK-CLOCK  CO.,  6  Beacon  St  ,  Boston 


ATENTS 


SECURED  OB.  OUR 
FEE  RETURNED 


P 

■  Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Records.  How  to 
™  Obtain  a  Patentand  What  to  Invent  with  list  of  inventions 
wanted  and  prizes  offered  for  inventions  sent  free.  Patents  ad- 
j  realised  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


PIPE  REPAIRING 

of  every  description  by  mail.  Am- 
ber, Meerschaum  and  .Briar.  ARTI- 
FICIAL COLORING.     Emblems  inlaid. 
Gold  and  Silver  work.    Charges  very  reasonable. 

Eitab,  1899    DAVID  ELLIS,  The  Pipe  Man 
Dept.  F,  182-184  Main  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


[CLASS  PINS 


C  AX A  LOO 


theD.LwULDCO. 

COLVMBV/S.  OHIO.V.5.A. 


I  TEACH  BY  MAIL. 

WRITE  MJR  MY  FREE  BOOK 
14  How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman"  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens. Your  name  elegantly  written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  Write  today.  Address 
F.  W.  TAMBLYN.417  Meyer  Bldi-^ Kansas  Olty.Mo. 


European  Agents 

Harrods  Stores 

Brompton  Road, 
London.  England. 

E.  Sineux  &  Cie. 

Maison  D'L'Opera, 
20  Avenue  L'Opera, 
Paris,  France. 

M.  Neumann 

19  Ka'rnlnerstrasse, 
Vienna,  Austria. 

M.  Neumann 

Muzeum  korut  1 .  es  3, 
Buda  Pesth,  Hungary. 

A.  Wertheim 

Leipziger  Strasse, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Hettlage 

Cologne  Diisseldorf 
Duisburg 
Germany 


5enjan\inyropical  Qothes 

MADE  LN  NEWYORK 

DECIDEDLY  the  most  attractive  and  comfortable 
Summer  attire  for  outing  or  business  wear. 
All  the  distinctive  features  desired  by  the  careful 
dresser,  whether  he  be  an  American  or  Europeanc 

Because  of  their  New  York  style,  restricted  fabrics  and  excellent 
tailoring,  you  are  certain  to  prefer  Benjamin  Clothes  if  you  will  com- 
pare them  with  others.    They  are  moderately  priced. 

At  one  clothier's  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
the  greater  capitals  of  Europe,  you  may  see  an  ample  assortment  of 
Benjamin  Summer  Clothes  in  all  their  beautiful  variety  of  color  and  fabric. 

"  Modes  of  the  Metropolis,"  our  Summer  Style  Book,  mailed  for  four  cents. 

e/l!fred  Benjamin ©(o 

NEW  YORK 


WE  use  our  saw  almost  daily  and  wonder 
how  we  ever  got  along  without  it.  No 
trouble  to  keep  it  in  order — always  cuts  easy 

and  fast."      It  S  a  The  saw  that  sets  the  pace 

for  all  other  saws.    The  ma- 
kers of  Simonds  Saws  have  been 
in  the  business  for  78  years. 
They  make  their  own  steel  and 
know  just  how  to  temper  it. 
Simonds  Saws   are  un- 
equalled  in   quality  and 
uniformity  and  every  blade 
is  fully  guaranteed.  At 
most  dealers. 


Simonds 


Write  for  "Guide  Hook  for 
Carpenters"— Free. 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mats. 


AGENTS  ;P0.RTRA,TS  3t, 


FRAMES  15c 

eoscupes  25c.  Views 
lc.   30  Days' Credit.    Samples  and  Catalog  Free. 

CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT,  Dept.  4014,  1027  W  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


PATENTS— PAY 


0  /'  Protect,  Your  Idcn  I 

2  BOOKS  FRBEi"Fortuow 

In  Patents— What  and  How  t.i 
Invent"  and  61 -page  QmUM  Hook.  1-ree  report  as  to  Patentability. 
E.  B.  VKOOMAN.  PaUnt  Lawysr,  8B«  F,  Washington,  D.  0. 


We  Will  Sell  You  at  Wholesale 
Agents'  Price,  one 

American  Motorcycle 

if  we  haven't  an  agent  in  your  city.  We  want 
our  machines  introduced  in  every  town.  We 
also  want  live  agents  and  offer  the  best  money- 

making  proposition  on  American  Motorcycles 
and  American  Bicycles.  Write  us— do  it  now. 

American  Motorcycle  Co. 

1344  Wells  St.  (4)  Chic  a  no,  Ul. 


THE'VEST'LIGJIT 


Gives  500  candle  power.  Costs  no  shadow. 

Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Over  200  styles. 
Every  tamp  warranted.  No  dirt.  No 
odor.  No  grease.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO.  1 
5-25  E.  6th  Street,  Canton,  O. 


Whitman  Saddles 


e  known  to  every  lady  or  gen- 
tleman horseb&ck  rider.   They  Ktve 
the  rider  perfect  balance*  an  easy 
seat  and  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
complete  unison  with  every  movement 
of  his  mount.    Made  up  in  many  styles 
and  qualities.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Describes  everything  from  "  SADDLE  to  SPUR.** 

Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  I06-E  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


SALESMEN 

If  you  are  fl  hlffb  gradfi  m:iu,  write  us,  ape,  lines  han- 
dled, etc.,  etr.  Very  hinh  urade  metal,  silver  and  shoo 
polishes.    Sideline  or  exclusive.    Commission  liberal. 


L.  K.  KODA,  Bales  Manager 


Kocheeter,  N.  Y. 
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We  Built  a  Boiler 
With  Windows  in  It 


We  learned  by  experiment  that  some  boilers  get 
twice  the  heat  out  of  a  ton  of  coal  that  others  get. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  harnessing  the  fire  and 
getting  the  most  out  of  it  while  it  is  still  hot. 

So,  to  be  beyond  theory,  beyond  guesswork,  we 
built  a  boiler  with  windows  in  it. 

Through  these  windows  we  proved  our  experi- 
ments and  perfected  the  new  "Richmond"  which,  in 
actual  practice,  develops  double  the  efficiency  of 
ordinary  boilers.  And  the  day-after-day  saving  in 
coal  will  prove  this  to  you,  just  as  the  windows 
proved  it  to  us. 


Boilers 


Radiators 


By  building  a  boiler  with  windows  in  it,  we 
learned  certainly  about  drafts,  water  circulation 
and  fire  travel  which  enabled  us  to  perfect  a 
heating  system  which  doubles  efficiency  and 
halves  the  fuel  bill. 

We  found,  through  the  windows,  that  the 
flue  is  more  important  than  other  makers  dream. 

So,  by  patient  experiment,  we  perfected  a 
'diving  flue"  which  costs  us  three  to  seven 
times  as  much  as  other  makers  spend  for 
smoke  connections  and  makes  it  that  much 
more  efficient. 

The  "Richmond"  "diving  flue"  takes  the 
gases  and  smoke  which  would  ordinarily  pass 
up  the  chimney  and  sends  them  back,  mixed 
with  fresh  oxygen,  to  burn  anew. 

For  every  shovel  of  c  oal  you  put  in  the  fire- 
box this  "diving  flue"  sends  half  a  shovel  back 
from  the  chimney. 

The  "Diving  Flue" 

The  "diving  flue"  is  our  own  invention. 
It  is  exclusive.  It  can  be  found  on  no  boiler 
save  the  "Richmond" 


The  fuel  economy  it  brings,  more  than 
repaid  the  experiment  of  the  boiler  we  built 
with  windows  in  it. 

But  the  'diving  flue"  was  not  the  only  out- 
come of  this  experiment. 

We  learned  more  about  drafts  than  had  ever 
been  written  on  paper. 

We  learned  how  to  increase  our  heating  effi- 
ciency from  90  square  feet  to  128  square  feet, 
without  adding  to  the  size  or  cost  of  the  boiler. 

We  learned  how  to  build  a  cross  circula- 
tion water  way  which  does  for  the  water  circu- 
lation what  the  diving  flue"  does  for  the  fire 
travel. 

We  learned  how  to  arrange  doors  and  drafts 
and  dampers  so  that  tending  the  fire  becomes  a 
simple,  easy,  exact  science,  instead  of  a  diffi- 
cult, haphazard  uncertainty. 

Self-Cleaning  Surfaces 

We  learned  how  to  make  90  per  cent  of  our 
surfaces  self-cleaning  —  so  more  efficient. 

And  in  countless  ways,  the  boiler  with  win- 
dows enabled  us  to  save  half  your  coal,  double 


ease,  flexibility,  satisfaction  —  without  increasing 
the  first  cost  of  the  heating  system  to  you. 

The  "Richmond"  heating  system  as  per- 
fected today  represents  the  climax  of  inventive 
skill  —  a  system  that  repays  the  pains  we  put 
into  it  every  day  you  use  "t. 

The  "Richmond"  system  is  small  enough 
for  a  three  room  bungalow.  Big  enough  for  a 
building  that  measures  its  floor  space  by  the  acre. 

Write  Us 

If  you  contemplate  installing  a  heating 
system,  steam,  or  hot  water  —  direct  or  indirect 
— in  your  home  or  building,  large  or  small, 
write  us.  Ask  for  Catalog  249.  Be  fair  enough 
to  yourself  to  learn  of  a  system  which,  by  in- 
ventive ingenuity,  saves  its  own  cost,  pays  its 
own  maintenance. 

Address  in  the  West 

(ameron  JSchroth  (ameron  Q. 

Western  Distributors  for 
'Richmond"  Boilers  and  Radiators 
249  Michigan  Street  Chicago,  111. 


The  M^Crum-Howell  Co 


249  Terminal  Building,       lyr  "\r  1 

Park  Avenue  and  41st  Street,  IOlfK 


MANUFACTURERS: 

"Richmond-  Boilers  and  Radiators;  "Richmond"  Enameled  Ware;  Bath  Tubs,  Lavatories,  Sinks; 
"Richmond"  Suds  Makers ;  "Richmond"  Suction  Cleaners ;  "Richmond"  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  Plants 


Five  Plants:  Two  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  one  at  Norwich,  Ct.,  one  at  Racine,  Wise,  one  at  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


Power  —  Silence  —  Speed, —  with  Safety 

Olds  Motor  Works 

LANSING.  MICH. 

LICENSED  UNDER  8ELDEN  PATENT 


If  it 

isn't  an 

Eastman 

it  isn't 
a 

KODAK 


Take  a 

KODAK 


ou. 


Catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  P 

An  Illixstr at ed  Weekly  blagasne 
Founded  A?  D?  1728  by  Benj.  FratMtlin 


The  person  charging  this  material  is  re- 
sponsible  for  its  return  to  the  library  from 
which  it  was  withdrawn  on  or  before  the 
Latest  Date  stamped  below. 

Theft,  mutilation,  and  underlining  of  books  are  reasons 
for  disciplinary  action  and  may  result  in  dismissal  from 
the  University^ 

To  renew  cafOelephone  Center,  333-8400 


More  Than  a  Million  and  a  Half  Circulation  Weekly 


Take  a 

KODAK 


with  vou. 


y 


Catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  wait. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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Cppyright  1910  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co. 


Vacation  clothes — full  of  life  and  color — light,  cool,  comfortable  and  shapely. 

Kuppenheimer  Clothes  add  to  the  zest  of  your  outing.  They  always  look  just  right — keep  their 
beauty  and  shapeliness — stand  the  test  of  hard  wear — give  lasting  satisfaction. 

The  newest  correct  styles  —  pure  virgin  wool  fabrics. 

Ask  your  clothier  to  show  you  a  Kuppenheimer  made 
garment,  and  you'll  readily  see  the  difference. 


The  H©ose  ©ff  ECoppeinlhialmer 

Chicago  NewYork  Boston 


fill 
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Get  Holeproof 

Hose — 


Six  pair*  of  Hahpruof  Home  bought  today  will  wrar 
without  hoU»  till  October,  or  you  get  new  bote  FHEE 


Six  Pairs  Guaranteed  Six  Months 

You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  try  "  Holeproof"  some  day — 
why  not  today  ? 

Think  of  the  trouble  you  save  when  you  have  six  pairs  of  hose 
always  whole,  ready  to  put  on  when  you  need  a  whole  pair  right 
away.  Hose  that  wear  out  are  a  bother.  There  is  no  need  now 
for  such  inconvenience.    Get  "  Holeproof "  today. 

The  Softest,  Finest  Hose  on  the  Market 


We  spend  to  make  "Holeproof"  four  times 
what  it  costs  to  produce  common  hose. 

Our  yarn — silky — soft  and  pliable — costs 
us  an  average  of  70c  per  lb.  It  is  made 
from  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  Cotton.  We 
could  buy  other  yarns  at  a  saving  of  30c 
per  lb. 

But  the  hose  would  be  bulky,  heavy  and 
hot,  while  "Holeproof"  are  trim  looking, 
light-weight  and  cool. 

There  are  32  years  of  hose-making  expe- 
rience knit  into  each  pair  of  Holeproof  Hose. 

All  the  Latest  Colors 

"Holeproof"  are  made  in  all  the  most 


stylish  colors  and  lightest  weights  for  sum- 
mer wear.    The  colors  are  also  guaranteed. 

We  spend  $33,000  a  year  simply  to  see 
that  each  pair  of  hose  we  turn  out  is  per- 
fection. That  guarantees  to  you  a  good  pair 
of  hose  every  time  you  buy  "Holeproof." 

There's  only  one  thing  to  look  out  for  — 
see  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

Look  for  the  trade-mark  below — on  the 
toe  of  each  pair. 

All  imitations  are  sold  as  "Holeproof." 

You  don't  want  an  inferior  make  —  you 
want  Holeproof  Hose. 


Q/ief^oub  //die,  dtwAufajcLf* 

The  genuine  Holeproof  Hose  are  sold  in  your  town.    We'll  tell  you  the  dealers' 
names  on  request,  or  we'll  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer,  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Six  pairs  of  men's  hose  sell  for  $1.50  ($2.00  for  the  extra 
light  weights  and  $3.00  for  the  mercerized). 

Six  pairs  of  women's  sell  for  $2.00  ($3.00  for 
the  mercerized). 

Six  pairs  of  children's  sell  for  $2.00. 

Three  pairs  of  men's  silk 
hose,  guaranteed  three 
months,  $2.00. 


Write  for  free  book, 
"How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy.  " 


Holeproof  Hosiery  Co. 
451  Fourth  Street,       Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(55) 


WE 
GUARANTEE 


COUPON  A    •■^■gg*   DATE  Or  SALE 

Holeproof  ^R^^ry  Co. 


COUPON  B    ^jjS^  DATE.  OF  SALE 


COUPON  C    ^gSsf  DATE  OF  SALE 

O  r'  1  O  J  \  o 


COUPON   D  DATE  OF  SALE  .- 

Holeproof  ^^^^ery  Co 


COUPON   E    JSjjljjr  DATE  OF  SALE*! 

Holeproof  yf|y  fjp;*rery  Co 


COUPON   F    ^2jj«    DATE  OF  SALE 

Holeproof  yf^Hp^ry  Co. 


Directions  tor  Exchange  of  Hose 


C 


lh.s  Gumjuic-  T.k.l  mid  ti 


Holepn 


Keg  V.  S.  Pat. 
Dfflcr,  I90tf. 
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Dinner  is  Always  Ready 

Dinner,  luncheon  or  supper — meals  for  unexpected 
guests.  All  of  them  are  ready  to  be  served  in  a  minute 
when  you  have  a  few  cans  of  Van  Camp's  on  the  shelf. 

Now,  on  the  verge  of  summer,  let  us  again  remind  you  what  our  help 
can  mean. 

In  our  famous  kitchens  are  many  good  cooks.     They  are  sorting  and  J^""< 
soaking — boiling  and  baking — beans  for  a  million  homes. 

They  skim  the  steaming  kettles,  face  the  fierce  ovens,  watch  the  whole 
process  for  hours. 

As  a  result,  when  you  want  to  serve  beans,  you  can  take  them  from  the 
pantry  shelf. 


And  those  beans  are  the  best  that  were  ever  baked  —  in  the 
old  times  or  the  new.  They  command  a  larger  sale  than  all 
rival  brands  combined. 

Home-baked  beans  cannot  compare  with  them,  because 
every  home  lacks  the  facilities. 

Van  Camp's  are  baked  by  live  steam.  Thus  they  are  baked 
until  they  are  mealy  without  breaking  the  skins.   Think  of  that. 

They  come  out  nut-like  and  whole  —  not  mushy  and 
broken.  And  all  are  baked  alike.  The  tomato  sauce — like  the 
pork  —  is  baked  with  the  beans,  to  permeate  them  with  its  zest. 


These  beans  are  sealed  up  and  then  sterilized.  Thus  their 
savor  and  freshness  remains  unchanged  until  you  open  the  can. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  Van  Camp's  digest  easily,  and 
other  beans  don't,  as  you  know.  Home-baked  beans  ferment 
and  form  gas.    Many  a  stomach  can't  digest  them  at  all. 

We  apply  a  terrific  heat  by  using  super-heated  steam. 
Thus  we  make  them  more  digestible  than  if  you  baked  them 
all  night  in  a  home  oven. 

Van  Camp's  are  an  every-day  food  —  a  food  that  all  can  eat, 
and  that  all  people  like.  They  contain — with  the  pork  — 
every  food  element  required  by  the  human  body.  They 
are  richer  than  beef  in  nutriment,  and  they  cost  but  a  third 
as  much. 

The  best  possible  way  to  cut  down  on  your  meat  bills  is  to 
serve  beans  that  your  people  like. 


BAKED 

wjth  tomato 
sauce: 


The  National  Dish 


But  don't  judge  Van  Camp's  by  other  ready-baked 
beans.  Compare  them  with  others  and  note  the  differ- 
ence yourself. 

We  pay  for  our  white  beans  —  picked  out  by  hand — four 
times  what  some  beans  cost.  We  spend  for  tomato  sauce  — 
made  of  whole,  vine-ripened  tomatoes — five  times  what 
common  sauce  costs. 

In  preparing  the  dish  we  bring  to  bear  the  results  of  47 
years  of  experience. 

It  is  worth  insisting  on  Van  Camp's  to  get  such  beans 
as  these. 

Three  sizes  :  10,  15  and  20  cents  per  can. 


Van  Camp  Packing  Company 


Established 
1861 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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The  "  Jinks  " 


■ONTAGUE  DASHER, 
generally  known  as 
The  Dasher,  because 
of  his  agility  in  run- 
ning bases,  was  of  a  singularly  ill 
humor.  For  some  weeks  the  pa- 
trons of  Mrs.  O'Hara's  boarding- 
house  had  marked  this  temper 
and  wondered.  Could  it  be  that 
the  gentlemanly  but  efficient 
third  baseman  of  the  Wolves  was 
in  love?  If  so,  all  the  more  re- 
markable, since  their  fellow-guest 
had  never  displayed  any  senti- 
mental weakness.  Indeed,  he 
appeared  indifferent  to  all  fern: 
nine  blandishment,  though,  good- 
ness knows,  the  neighborhood's 
fairness  had  set  itself  before  him 
singly  and  in  phalanx. 

Not  in  its  memory  had  Grove's 
Court  come  into  such  proximity 
to  a  world-famous  ball  player, 
one  whose  picture  adorned  sporting  pages  and  souvenir  postals,  and  who  was  so 
popular  in  his  own  city  that  joy-mad  spectators  fought  to  carry  him  off  the  field  of 
battle.  So  generous  was  this  mantle  of  adulation  that  corners  of  it  fluttered  from  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Montague  Dasher  and  enwrapped  those  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
shared  his  lodgings. 

When  Mr.  Potts,  for  example,  cashier  of  an  express  office,  a  wizened,  wry-lipped 
vegetarian,  upon  leaving  his  work  at  precisely  six  minutes  after  six  fell  in  with  The 
Dasher  returning  from  the  game,  he  stared  from  side  to  side,  gloating,  and  expanded 
his  puny  chest. 

Fleming,  head  of  the  "gents'  furnishing"  in  Cook  &  Ramsey's,  red-mustached, 
putty-cheeked  and  loquacious-lipped,  seldom  failed  to  quote  the  talismanic  name  every 
ten  minutes. 

"As  I  was  tellin'  The  Dasher  this  morning,"  he  would  preface— " third  baseman  of 
the  Wolves,  you  know;  lives  with  me— these  barred  ties'll  be  all  the  rage  in  a  couple 
of  weeks."  Or:  "Talkin'  of  baseball,  The  Dasher  told  me  last  night— we  have 
an  apartment  together  up  in  Grove's  Court— that  there'll  only  be  two  clubs  in 
th'  race.    The  Prunes  haven't  got  a  chance!   Grand  fellow,  The  Dasher,  and  a 
swell  dresser." 

Young  Hopper,  the  red-cheeked,  wide-eyed  country  lad,  feasted  upon  the 
hero's  countenance,  and  down  in  the  butter-and-egg  store  dreamed  of  immortal 
fame.  He  read  avidly  every  line  about  The  Dasher,  cut  out  his  pictures  to 
send  home,  and  once  a  week  pinched  himself  of  some  necessity  to  buy  a 
grandstand  seat  near  the  third-base  line,  whence  he  could  narrowly  see  the 
prodigy  in  action. 

The  women,  to  be  sure,  were  more  cunning  in  their  demonstration.  Miss 
Dechamp,  the  manicurist,  even  announced  -after  various  ingratiating  shifts- 
that  professional  ball  players  were  common. 

"His  hands  are  something  awful,"  she  told  Miss  Carew,  the  schoolmistress 
who  wrote  love  stories  for  the  Human  Interest  Monthly.  "And  did  you  ever 
notice  how  he  eats  off  the  side  of  his  fork?  That's  the  worst  etiquette  there 
is!   I  read  it  in  a  book." 

Miss  Carew  smiled  with  a  supreme  and  amused  benevolence.  At  the 
Bohemian  Club,  where  she  dined  and  drank  red  wine  weekly,  she  described  the 
manicurist  as  "delicious."  The  Dasher  was  a  "naive  animal."  She  intended 
using  both  of  them  in  her  "great  American  novel." 

An  animal,  perhaps,  The  Dasher  was,  and  a  fine  animal,  too,  with  his  muscular 
grace,  cutting  blue  eyes,  sun-tanned  face,  chestnut  hair  and  tigerlike  strength. 
How  naive  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

At  the  college  where  he  had  been  employed  to  pitch,  before  joining  a  minor 
league,  The  Dasher  had  learned  the  meaning  of  H,0  and  to  keep  quiet  when  he 
did  not  understand.  Taciturn  with  his  own  teammates,  he  became  almost 
mute  among  outsiders.  And  yet  Montague  Dasher  was  not  devoid  of 
speculation  and  conclusion.  Fleming  he  put  down  as  a  "fresh  guy";  Miss 
Dechamp  was  a  "lightweight,"  and  the  schoolmistress-author  he  numbered 
as  a  " phony  piece  of  ice"    that  is  to  say,  a  fake  diamond. 


When  the  first  mentioned,  of  a  summer  evening  as  they  all  sat  on  the  stoop,  would 
inquire  hungrily:  "Say,  Dasher,  what  happened  to  the  Wolves  today?  Thought  sure 
they'd  beat  th'  Banshees  with  Yegg  Miller  in  the  box,"  Montague  would  curtly  reply: 
"Things  broke  wrong." 

"Broke  wrong!"  Miss  Carew  would  exclaim.  "How  terribly  interesting!  Do  tell 
us,  Mr.  Dasher,  just  what  you  mean.  I  know  that  you  men  have  some  peculiar 
philosophy  all  of  your  own,  and  subtle,  too;  I'm  sure  of  it.   Broke  wrong?" 

"Their  pitcher  had  th'  Indian  sign  on  us,"  was  The  Dasher's  explanation, 
accompanied  by  a  searching,  suspicious  glint,  and  then  he  would  usually  plead 
weariness,  excusing  himself  to  "hit  th'  hay." 

It  remained  for  Fleming  to  interpret  these  phrases  of  the  diamond,  which  he  did 
with  great  unction,  unhampered  by  tedious  truth. 

On  a  certain  night  in  early  August,  shortly  after  the  Wolves  had  returned  for  a 
three-weeks'  play  on  the  home  grounds,  Grove's  Court  and  the  O'Hara  household  were 
in  a  fine  commotion  over  the  departure  of  Mr.  Montague  Dasher  and  Miss  Nona  O'Hara, 
the  landlady's  daughter,  whom  the  hero  had  invited  to  a  roof-garden  show.  It  was 
singular,  in  itself,  that  Dasher  should  all  of  a  sudden,  without  any  intimation,  evince 
dilection  toward  a  young  lady,  but  the  logic  of  Grove's  Court  collapsed  utterly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Nona's  personality,  though  trim  and  alluring,  was  blighted  with 
cross-eyes— eyes  so  startlingly,  comically,  confusedly  crossed  that  they  aroused  no  feeling 
of  pity  or  tenderness— only  humor. 

Little  wonder  that  the  secret  of  her  fascination  for  the  handsome  Dasher  should 
elude  even  the  penetration  of  Miss  Carew.  With  a  twinge  of  bitterness  in  her  voice, 
and  after  a  minute's  breath-holding  as  hero  and  maid  vanished,  she  comforted  Miss 
Dechamp  by  observing: 

"  It's  a  case  of  class,  my  dear." 

"  That's  right,"  supplemented  the  manicurist  laconically.  "  Water's  sure  to  find  its 
level! " 

Others  in  the  Court  were  more  considerate.  They  appreciated  Nona's  pretty  figure, 
which  a  scant  eighteen  years  had  ripely  developed,  her  abundance  of  black  hair,  which 
needed  no  "rat"  or  "switch,"  her  rose-tinted  cheeks,  her  unclassical  little  nose  and  her 
red  lips,  the  upper  one  of  which  was  full  "as  though  some  bee  had  stung  it  newly." 
Between  the  top  of  high-heeled  slipper  and  dress  showed  an  engaging  flash  of  ankle, 
her  hands  and  feet  were  small,  and  she  wore  a  wide-brimmed  hat  of  lingerie  that 
appeared  in  excellent  taste. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  her  eyes,"  said  the  Court, "  she'd  be  pretty  as  a  picture.  Anyhow,  she's 
a  good  housekeeper,  an'  she'd  make  just  the  kind  of  a  wife  a  ball  player  ought  to  have." 
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Fleming  alone  made  use  of  the  incident.  Hopping  up 
the  steps  he  followed  Mrs.  O'Hara  indoors  and  tapped  her 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder.  "Little  bit  of  all  right,"  he 
gushed  confidentially.  "Can't  fool  y'r  Uncle  Dudley. 
Reg'la'  seer,  I  am.  Saw  it  coming  a  month  ago.  Nix  on 
th'  bark  thing,"  he  added  quickly,  as  the  landlady  frowned. 
"  All  masonic;  never  talk  in  my  sleep.  But  say,  madam, 
she  couldn't  do  better—five  thousand  dollars  per  for  The 
Dasher.  That's  what  he  gets— saw  his  check.  An'  he's  a 
good  spender.  Live  like  a  lady,  Nona  will.  Play  the  game 
—got  his  goat.  Call  on  me  f'r  best  man!  " 

Mrs.  O'Hara  gestured  annoyedly,  but  could  not  wholly 
suppress  a  glint  of  satisfaction.  Fleming  reckoned  it 
worth  two  weeks'  credit. 

Misled  by  newspaper  fiction  Mrs.  O'Hara  had  no  doubt 
that  Montague's  salary  was  five  thousand  dollars,  or  even 
ten  thousand  dollars,  so  fabulously  were  ball  players  sup- 
posed to  be  rewarded.  She  would  hardly  have  taken  it 
seriously  had  The  Dasher  himself  assured  her  that  for  his 
expert  services  as  third  baseman  he  was  receiving  but 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  a  grievance  which,  during  the 
first  year  of  his  association  with  the  Wolves,  he  had  borne 
uncomplainingly.  In  the  minor  league  he  had  earned 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  double  this  amount 
looked  big  then.  But  now,  in  his  second  season,  when  he 
had  become  the  most  skillful  of  infielders  and  base  runners, 
when  he  alone  was  an  attraction  for  thousands,  he  knew 
that  he  had  been  selected  by  the  club  owner,  Eben  Thayer, 
as  a  victim  of  unfairness  and  strange  injustice. 

At  times  The  Dasher  had  a  mind  to  advertise  his 
indignity,  make  it  known  to  the  public,  thinking  that 
President  Thayer  would  be  shamed  into  giving  him  a 
raise.  But  pride  restrained  him.  Montague  Dasher, 
greatest  of  all  third  basemen,  working  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year!  It  was  so  preposterous  that  he  would  be 
called  an  easy  mark. 

"Besides,"  pointed  out  Joe  McGuigan,  the  manager, 
"it  would  be  sure  to  have  the  opposite  effect  on  that  old 
[prefix  of  hardy  adjectives]  gold-digger.  He  don't  care 
what  the  public  thinks.  Th'  fans  have  got  t'  have  baseball, 
and  so  long  as  th'  Wolves  play  good  ball  they'd  come  even 
if  the  owner  was  a  wife-beater." 

"Well,  what's  the  angle,  then?"  demanded  Dasher 
querulously.  "Any  club  in  the  league'll  give  me  three 
thousand  dollars.  No  need  tellin'  you  what  I  ought  to 
be  getting.  Even  the  Schooners  in  the  outlaw  bunch 
wanted  " 

"I  know,  Dash,'* interrupted  McGuigan  with  a  note  of 
helplessness  and  disgust.  "  It's  a  rotten  shame,  and  worse. 
Three  times  I  went  to  the  front  for  you,  Dash,  and  couldn't 
get  a  stir  out  of  him.  Says  he  lost  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
stock  market  this  year,  the  [more  hardy  adjectives]  liar. 
He  always  was  a  miser  and  always  talkin'  about  what  he 
had  to  pay  for  the  boys.  Most  of  'em  came  in  when  the 
other  league  started  and  good  ball  players  was  drawin'  all 
kinds  of  fancy  prices.  He  wouldn't  give  any  of  us  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  right  now  if  he  had  his  way. 
He's  the  kind  that  thinks  a  ball  tosser's  same  as  a  hod- 
carrier.  But,  Dash,  I  went  to  th'  mat  three  times  for  you— 
on  my  oath,  three  times.  And  you  know  where  I  stand, 
old  fellow  ?  "  McGuigan  gestured  appealingly. 

Sullenly  the  third  baseman  reflected  a  moment,  and 
then:  "  Mac,  I  know  you  done  what  you  could,  but"— and 
McGuigan  twitched  as  he  saw  that  nasty  determination 
in  The  Dasher's  eye— "something's  going  to  happen.  I 
won't  be  anybody's  fool  forever! " 

The  Wolves'  manager  bent  an  accusing  look  upon  the 
other,  and  the  hand,  gnarled  and  broken  with  years  of 
catching,  that  he  laid  upon  Dasher's  shoulder  was  no  light 
one.  "Nothing  like  that," 
he  threatened.  "  Never  do 
anything  dirty,  Dash.  You'll 
regret  it  to  the  last  day  of 
your  life.  You're  bound  to 
get  what's  coming  some 
day.  But  be  on  the  level  and 
stick.  Tell  you  what,"  he 
suggested  half-hopefully: 
"go  an'  see  him  yourself. 
Put  it  straight  to  him  and  " 
—gesturing  enticingly— 
"you  never  c'n  tell." 

Montague,  still  sullen  and 
determined,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  walked  away. 

Eben  Thayer  was  a  fat 
man  whose  thin,  narrow  lips 
spoke  and  smiled  oilily.  His 
small  gray  eyes  were  almost 
hidden  by  the  obese  curves 
of  his  cheeks,  but  you 
quickly  learned  that  from 
behind  those  ramparts  he 
kept  a  shrewd  lookout.  Over 
one  less  trained  than  him- 
self in  worldly  wisdom  he 
maintained  an  ascendency, 
even  if  the  suppliant  were 


armed  with  a  righteous  cause,  and  when  Dash  finally 
decided  to  act  upon  the  manager's  advice  he  began  to  lose 
control  before  he  started  downtown. 

Hardened  against  public  admiration,  knowing  its 
fickleness,  The  Dasher,  like  all  his  profession,  generally 
acknowledged  it  with  a  secret  twang  of  pride;  but  on  this 
morning  he  was  too  absorbed  in  rehearsing  the  approach- 
ing ordeal.  Straphangers,  great  merchants,  even  women 
shoppers,  eyed  the  athlete  with  a  smile  of  recognition.  On 
the  platform  of  the  car  two  fans  had  an  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  was  "swell-headed."  Rich  and  poor 
craved  a  nod  from  the  Wolves'  third  baseman.  It  was  a 
treat  to  be  near  him. 

Dasher  arrived  at  the  club's  headquarters  wearing  a 
preoccupied  expression  which  to  Eben  Thayer  was  as 
legible  as  a  fifty-foot  signboard.  The  advantage  was  so 
much  in  the  magnate's  favor  that  his  narrow  mouth 
stretched  a  smile  of  genuine  satisfaction.  What  a  bar- 
gain he  had  in  this  grand  ball  player!  What  an  object 
of  envy  he  was  among  the  financiers  of  the  game !  How 
sage  were  the  moulders  of  organized  baseball  when  they 
embodied  that "  reserve  clause  "  in  the  constitution !  Now, 
when  a  hardworking  owner  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick 
up  a  star  such  as  Montague  Dasher  there  was  no  fear  of 
his  "jumping"  for  more  money.  He  was  a  human  chattel 
owned  outright  by  the  Wolves,  "reserved"  in  their 
employ  until  they  chose  to  sell,  trade  or  release  him.  If 
he  broke  that  contract  he  would  be  blacklisted  throughout 
the  whole  country,  with  no  chance  of  a  livelihood  in  his 
vocation.  If  he  sulked  or  "threw"  games  he  could  be 
fined,  kept  on  the  bench,  or  expelled  to  the  tune  of  the 
Rogues'  March.  He  had  signed  for  a  certain  salary  and  it 
was  entirely  at  the  option  of  him— Eben  Thayer— whether 
the  amount  should  be  increased  then  or  at  any  time.  But 
if  Montague  Dasher  broke  an  arm  or  leg,  became  unfit  for 
work,  or  deteriorated  in  his  play,  he  could  be  sent  a-packing 
on  ten  days'  notice.   The  contract  was  all  one  way. 

Swiftly  the  magnate  paragraphed  this  situation,  and  as 
the  ball  player  gingerly  stepped  over  the  heavy  plush 
carpet  he  determined  not  to  waver  from  his  policy.  He 
preferred,  however,  to  move  along  lines  of  least  resistance, 
and  his  voice  was  half-cozening,  playfully  impressive,  as 
he  took  up  the  issue. 

"What's  that,  Dasher?  Why,  I'm  really  surprised  at 
you!  Only  two  years  in  fast  company  and  want  another 
boost?  Gracious,  man,  we  got  to  give  the  stockholders 
something!  And  remember,  Dasher,  that  this  club  has 
made  you— made  you,  my  boy!  Nobody  ever  heard  of 
you  out  in  th'  bushes.  You'd  be  a  dead  one  yet  if  we 
hadn't  discovered  you.  And  now"— Mr.  Thayer's  fat 
hand  gestured  eloquently— "And  now,  just  think  of  it; 
you  are  Montague  Dasher — The  Dasher  third  baseman 
of  the  Wolves,  champions  of  the  world,  and  a  household 
word  from  Portland  to  Portland!   Why,  you're  a  hero!" 

Stunned  by  this  oratory  The  Dasher  grinned  in  whim- 
sical admission.  "That's  so."  He  scratched  his  head. 
"There's  something  in  that."  Unhappily  for  him  his 
college  course  had  not  embraced  dialectics,  and  his  blind 
mental  groping  amused  Mr.  Thayer. 

"But  I  sure  done  a  lot  for  you,"  he  pleaded  feebly. 
"  You  said  yourself  that  ketching  that  Texas  Leaguer  off 
Mulrooney  won  th'  pennant  last  year.  I  ain't  hit  under 
three  hundred  since  I  joined  th'  club.  An'  haven't  I  got 
the  highest  fielding  average,  and  more  stolen  bases  than 
any  man  playin'  the  third  corner  in  major  company?  If 
you  don't  believe  me  you  c'n  see  it  in  th'  books,  or  ask 
McGuigan." 

Dasher  was  leaning  forward  now,  his  fingers  crushing  a 
ten-cent  cigar  that  President  Thayer  had  given  him,  not 
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neglecting  to  mention  the  price.  Launched  upon  a  topic 
with  which  he  was  familiar  his  blue  eyes  gleamed  with 
fervent  assurance.  To  him  the  subject  was  so  vital,  its 
course  so  plain,  that  as  the  magnate  smiled  benevolently 
between  reflective  puffs  Montague  thought  him  likewise 
convinced. 

So  he  continued  more  aggressively:  "An'  just  look 
what  I'm  getting,  Mr.  Thayer— one  thousand  dollars 
under  Jessup,  on  the  Prunes,  an'  two  thousand  less  than 
Picus,  on  the  Vampires— both  dead  ones!  There  ain't  a 
man  on  the  team  but's  getting  more  than  me,  'cept  them 
two  bushers  you  just  bought  from  the  O-P  League. 

"Hero!"  Montague,  blindly  probing  the  fallacy  of  his 
employer's  argument,  spat  it  out  with  an  ugly  taste. 
"  Hero!  I'm  a  cheap  hero,  I  am.  Give  me  that  five  hun- 
dred raise  McGuigan  promised  an'  I'll  feel  something 
like!" 

Quick  to  read  a  countenance  The  Dasher  instantly  knew 
that  he  had  made  a  vital  blunder,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  a  revulsion  so  trenchant.  Eben  Thayer's  smile  shifted 
to  a  nick  in  a  sword.  He  planted  both  substantial  feet  on 
the  floor,  his  small  even  teeth  clicked,  his  chubby  fist 
smote  the  desk. 

"  Is  that  so? "  His  voice,  nasal,  sarcastic  and  penetrat- 
ing, carried  to  the  outer  room  where  Miss  Bangs,  the 
stenographer,  and  Eddie,  the  office  boy,  bobbed  their 
heads  at  the  keyhole.  "Well,  now,  Mr.  Dasher,  let  me 
tell  you  something,  and— don't— you— forget— it.  You've 
been  boosted  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars— a  darn  sight 
more  than  Montague  Dasher  could  make  at  any  other  job 
— and  you  will  continue  to  get  it  until  I  decide  to  give  you 
more.  You  are  a  young  man  starting  in  the  game,  and  so 
long  as  you  make  good  I'll  try  to  do  right  by  you.  But 
don't  ever  get  th'  idea  that  you  can  dictate,  and"— his 
head  jerked  sagaciously—"  don't  start  laying  down  on  this 
club  or  you'll  sit  on  the  bench  the  rest  of  your  natural  life. 
Miss  Bangs"— he  raised  his  voice— "some  dictation, 
please.    Good-day,  Mr.  Dasher." 

For  a  brief  moment  Montague,  with  a  swift  intake  of 
breath  through  his  open  mouth,  sat  as  one  in  a  strait- 
jacket,  and  then  made  his  way  automatically,  dazedly, 
over  the  heavy  plush  carpet  out  of  the  office,  down  the 
elevator  and  up  the  sunlit  street.  His  mind,  after  this 
catastrophe,  worked  slowly.  He  played  the  game  that 
afternoon  skillfully,  though  in  a  trancelike  grimness, 
fighting  against  some  great  dread  that  both  appalled  and 
tempted  him.  Every  time  the  fans  howled  their  applause 
at  a  fine  stop  it  seemed  that  a  leering  specter  gallivanted 
around  third  base  chortling:  "Fifteen  hundred  a  year; 
fifteen  hundred,  Dasher ;  that's  all  you're  worth!  " 

By  the  time  he  had  dressed  and  returned  to  his  hall 
bedroom  in  the  boarding-house  Montague's  conflicting 
emotions  were  arrayed  in  a  semblance  of  order,  but  the 
grievance  only  waxed  more  poignant,  with  no  remedy  in 
sight. 

Here  he  was,  Montague  Dasher,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  a  superb  ball  player  but  with  absolutely  no 
other  means  of  livelihood,  ordained  to  move  and  have  his 
being  always  under  the  relenvless  eye  of  that  mighty,  far- 
reaching,  all-powerful  empire  called  organized  baseball. 
His  contract,  the  usual  one,  bound  him  for  one  year  and 
an  indefinite  "reserve."  He  must  continue  to  play  ball 
with  the  Wolves  at  the  same  salary,  and  continue  to  play 
just  as  brilliantly  as  heretofore.  His  ability  was  a  matter 
of  record,  and  also  his  sole  asset.  Advancement  in  fame 
he  might  have,  but  none  in  remuneration.  A  ripped 
tendon,  chronic  "charley  horse,"  or  a  broken  arm  at  any 
moment  might  put  him  out  of  the  game  for  good  and  all. 
"  Grab  the  coin  while  you're  a  star,"  had  been  big  leaguers' 

advice  to  him.  "  You  never 
know  when  the  buzzards'll 
get  your  wing." 

Pitying  himself  and  grad- 
ually accumulating  a  por- 
tentous hatred  for  his  miserly 
employer,  Dasher's  thoughts 
ticked  off  too  fast  for  speech. 
Should  he  quit  the  game  and 
try  pugilism?  Prizefighters 
had  predicted  success  for  him 
in  this  activity.  How  about 
the  stage?  More  than  one 
ball  player  had  "made  a 
hit "  in  vaudeville.  But  why, 
he  asked  himself,  why,  in 
the  name  of  holy  justice, 
should  he  be  forced  out  of 
a  profession  in  which  he  had 
worked,  oh,  so  hard,  to  be- 
came adept? 

His  mind  reverted  to  the 
days  of  his  youth  at  the  roll- 
ing mills  in  Ohio,  where,  in 
the  short  noon  hour,  he 
would  gulp  his  bread  and 
meat  and  then,  begrimed 
with  sweat  and  soot,  hurry 
out  between  the  railroad 
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tracks  to  have  a  couple  of  Innings  on  the  cindery  diamond. 
It.  was  a  rough  school.  A  stolen  half- holiday  invariably 
meant  a  boating  from  his  father,  "  Bully  "  Dasher,  fore- 
man in  Open  Hearth  No.  1.  Montagu*  knew  this  was 
Coming,  but  what  of  it!  The  warm  sting  of  the  horsehide, 
the  clear  rap  of  (lie  ashen  bat,  the  sweet,  green  Held,  the 
open  sky,  the  contest,  the  victors'  it  was  life  to  him! 
Small  wonder  that  with  his  love  for  the  name  one  year  in 
fast  company  had  made  him  a  nation's  hero.  It  was  fun 
in  those  days,  but  work  now,  and  he  wanted  his  dues  from 
the  owner  he  had  helped  to  make  rich. 

"Great  Heavens!  "  exclaimed  the  unhappy  idol  of  fan- 
dom;  "why  won't  he  give  it  to  me?"   In  an  agony  of 
bitterness,  revenge,  what-not,  his  fist  landed  on  the  pillow 
such  a  mighty  blow  that  the  cheap  wooden  bed 
nearly  collapsed. 

"Hey,  whatcher  doin'  — killin'  an  empire?" 
The  "fresh  guy,"  Fleming,  poked  his  head  in, 
and  then  withdrew  it  swiftly,  for  third-baseman 
Dasher  presented  a  threatening  appearance. 

"Jest  wanted  t'  give  you  this  article  I  was 
readin'  about  superstitious  ball  players.  It's  all 
right.  Say,  Dasher,  you'll  say  it's  all  right. 
Funny,  you  know.  You  want  t'  read  it.  'S  all 
right,  that's  what." 

Montesquieu  used  to  say  that  an  hour's  read- 
ing could  make  him  forget  any  unpleasantness, 
and  it  must  be  concluded  from  his  gradual 
absorption  in  Fleming's  article  that  infielder 
Dasher  of  the  Wolves  shared  at  least  one  trait 
with  the  French  philosopher.  Vaguely,  at  first, 
he  gazed  at  the  column  of  print,  for  his  brain 
buzzed  and  hummed.  But  after  a  while  Dasher's 
eye  focused  on  one  of  the  anecdotes  so  intensely 
that  he  appeared  to  be  hypnotized.  Silly  enough 
it  sounded,  and  yet  in  his  baseball  experience  he 
had  seen  the  best  players  upset  by  some  freak 
of  superstition. 

"It  wouldn't  be  hard  to  put  a  jinks  on  this 
club,"  he  told  himself  confidently.  "There's  a 
dozen  of  'em  scared  t'  death  of  a  wagonload 
of  empty  barrels.  Miller  — he's  th'  limit. 
McGuigan's  a  nut  himself.  By  gad,  I'd  like  t' 
do  it;  old  gold-digger'd  never  know— get  'em 
jinksed— set  'em  down  a  couple  o'  games  " 

He  stopped  short,  his  jaw  hanging  loose,  then 
stretched  both  arms,  his  fists  partly  clenched, 
leaned  back  his  head  and  gave  vent  to  a  mali- 
cious cackle.  "  Say,  wouldn 't  she  make  a  corker?  " 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  with  strange  exhilaration. 

"  Ho,  ho,  geewhillikins— if  she  wouldn't  turn 
the  trick!  "  The  countenance  that  laughed  back 
at  him  from  the  mirror  was  sly.  "  No ;  I  couldn't 
do  it.  Wouldn't  be  right.  Holy  bats,  no!  "  But 
his  head  wagged  only  in  half-negative.  "  She'd 
never  know— just  try  it  one  game! " 

With  many  an  exclamation  and  fragmentary 
soliloquy  he  argued  something  again  and  again, 
peeping  at  his  face  in  the  mirror  from  time  to  time.  Finally, 
just  as  the  supper-bell  rang,  he  slapped  his  leg,  grinned, 
purled  out  his  cheeks,  looked  solemn,  and  then  with  a  half- 
mirthful  determination  declared  to  himself :  "  By  th'  bones 
of  Mike  Kelly,  I'll  do  it!  Yes,  sir;  I'll  hoodoo  th'  whole 
darned  club,  I  will.  I'll  put  a  jinks  on  'em  or  my  name 
ain't  Dasher,  an'  that  goes! " 

It  was  on  this  same  evening  that  third-baseman  Dasher 
startled  Grove's  Court  by  escorting  the  landlady's 
daughter  to  a  roof-garden.  His  resilience  and  gayety  had 
been  craftily  subdued  while  at  the  supper-table,  but  it 
again  escaped  after  they  were  settled  in  the  "  best  seats  in 
the  house."  Miss  O'Hara  was  considerably  amazed  at  his 
sudden  turn  of  humor,  but  very  discreetly  refrained  from 
mentioning  it,  a  point  not  overlooked  by  the  naive  Mr. 
Dasher. 

"  You  know,"  he  whispered,  as  the  performing  dogs 
were  announced,  "there's  one  thing  I  like  about  you— 
you  don't  fan."  She  accepted  the  vague  compliment  in 
silence. 

"At  that,"  Montague  leaned  closer,  "I  bet  you'd  be 
a  good  rooter  if  you  saw  a  couple  o'  games.  Why  don't 
you  come  up  tomorrow?  "  he  invited.  "  Bet  a  dollar  you'd 
like  it." 

"Like  it!"  exclaimed  Miss  O'Hara  with  astonished 
delight,  her  eyes  illumined  by  a  confusing  intensity  that 
caused  Dasher  to  turn  away  in  guilty  embarrassment. 
"I'd  simply  love  it." 

At  intervals  during  the  evening  Montague  repeated  his 
invitation,  and  when  bidding  Miss  O'Hara  good-night  in 
the  darkened  hallway  he  cautioned  her  not  to  tell  any  one 
except  her  mother. 

"It's  like  this,"  he  said;  "every  one  in  the  house  will 
be  talking  about  it  you  know  they're  a  bunch  of  fanners 
here.  Just  you  do  as  I  say:  come  up  early  an'  take  that 
front-row  seat  I  was  tellin'  you  of,  and  don't  let  on  as  if 
you  knew  me.  If  any  of  th'  ball  players  got  wise  to  us"  — 
he  gave  her  small  hand  a  gentle  pressure,  and  in  the  semi- 
darkness  quite  forgot  her  visual  defection  as  he  noted 
the  graceful  lines  of  her  white  throat  and  slender  waist 


—"they'd  kid  the  life  out  o'  me.  Ball  players  great 
l<  idders.    You  undersl  and,  don't  you  ?  " 

Alter  some  hesitancy  she  finally  agreed,  and  third- 
baseman  Dasher  went  to  his  room  with  a  secret  buoyancy 
of  heart  that  was,  however,  not  wholly  cloudless. 

In  his  accustomed  place  at  third  cushion  next  day 
Montague  seized  line  drives,  gobbled  up  grounders  and 
pegged  the  ball  with  tremendous  force  and  beautiful 
precision.  Occasionally  he  snatched  a  hasty  look  to  his 
right  where  a  dainty  figure,  clad  in  pink,  sat  quite  alone, 
watching  the  game  with  unfeigned  interest. 

In  the  eighth  inning  third-baseman  Dasher  astonished 
every  one  by  muffing  a  foul  hoist  which  he  was  well  under, 
and  a  few  moments  later  called  forth  a  roar  of  denunciation 


"I  Bid  You  Good-by.   I  Hope  Vou  Have  a  Pleasant  Journey 


by  booting  an  easy  bounder.  Manager  McGuigan  said 
nothing  in  words,  but  his  scowl,  accusing  and  suspicious, 
was  fixed  upon  Dasher  in  such  a  meaning  way  that  the  other 
players  were  quick  to  interpret  it. 

"Crabber,"  "layin'  down,"  "throwin'  th'  game," shot 
from  one  to  another  in  words  and  glances. 

Pitcher  Miller,  the  Yeggman,  seeing  victory  slipping 
away,  taxed  Dasher  openly  as  the  home  team  came  to  bat. 
"I  wouldn't  'a'  thought  it  of  you,  Dash,"  he  complained 
sadly.  "Holy  gee,  I  wouldn't  'a'  thought  it  was  in  ye! 
That'll  never  get  you  any  raise!  " 

"Forget  it,"  snapped  the  other.  "You'd  do  th'  same 
with  a  pair  o'  eyes  like  that  borin'  yuh! "  He  turned  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  landlady's  daughter. 

The  Wolves'  masterful  twirler  gorged  his  vision  a  full 

minute.  "  By  "  he  breathed  in  awe;  "ain't  that  fierce! 

Say,  now,  ain't  that  fierce!  Excuse  me,  Dash;  I  thought 
you  was  throwin'  it  into  me  for  a  while.  But,  say,  ain't 
that  something  fierce    .    .  ." 

The  Yeggman  had  exhausted  his  vocabulary.  "Fer 
Heaven's  sake,"  he  cautioned,  "don't  tip  off  th'  bunch  or 
they'll  all  be  hoodooed!" 

But  the  ball  players  instantly  knew  the  truth.  "A 
jinks,  a  jinks,"  they  whispered  along  the  bench.  "  Cross- 
eyed girl  sittin'  over  there  back  o'  third.  See  her?  She's 
got  Th'  Dasher.    Holy  smoke,  look  at  them  eyesl " 

Like  the  discreet  and  experienced  manager  he  was, 
McGuigan  did  not  chasten  his  men  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
He  treated  the  matter  just  as  seriously  as  they,  condoling 
with  The  Dasher,  bracing  up  the  Yeggman,  execrating  the 
jinks  and  summoning  all  his  occult  strategy  to  outwit  it. 

"  There,  there,  get  that!  "  he  barked,  pointing  to  a  piece 
of  white  paper  that  lay  in  front  of  the  bench.  Six  sub- 
stitutes leaped  forward,  and  became  tangled  up  like  so 
many  horseshoe  crabs  in  a  mad  effort  to  pick  up  this 
omen  of  bad  luck. 

"Th'  bats,  th'  bats  look  at  'em!"  McGuigan  gestured 
with  trembling  hand.  Coach  and  bat-boy  cracked  their 
heads  as  they  groveled  in  the  sand,  laying  the  ashen  sticks 
uniformly  straight  in  one  long,  unbroken  line. 


"Hey,  you,  Shrimp!"  to  the  diminutive  shortstop. 
"  Blankety-blank-blank-blank  your  bone  head,  turn  that 
belt!"  The  witless  infielder  had  it  buckled  on  the  left 
side.  Several  of  his  chosen  pals  hastened  to  undo  the 
leather  and  reverse  it. 

When  the  Wolves  went  to  field  in  the  ninth  the  sub- 
stitutes, huddled  together  on  the  bench,  talked  in  low, 
jerky  tones  of  the  calamity  and  strained  an  anxious  gaze 
at  the  Yeggman,  who  savagely  decreased  the  size  of  his 
tobacco  plug,  tightened  his  belt,  and  after  a  malevolent 
grin  that  was  intended  to  comfort  The  Dasher,  went 
through  his  famed  evolutions  in  "winding  up"  to  hurl  the 
ball.  He  would  not  trust  himself  to  turn  loose  a  curve  in 
such  a  crisis.  One  foot  on  the  rubber,  the  other  raised 
high,  he  whirled  his  right  arm  and  let  go  a  fast 
one  to  break  waist-high  over  the  inside  corner  of 
the  "  dish."  But  the  aim  was  bad,  and-  kerchunk 
—the  horsehide  buried  itself  in  the  ribs  of  the 
batter,  who  doubled  up  and  curled  over  the  plate. 
His  miserable  groan  was  echoed  by  McGuigan. 

In  a  moment  the  batter  was  up,  one  of  his 
teammates  gleefully  dancing  alongside  as  he 
escorted  him  to  first.  The  Gaycat  coachers  were 
ecstatic,  maligning  the  Yeggman  with  every 
phrase  their  tongues  could  muster.  "  We  got  him 
going— the  big  stiff— he's  yellow!"  They  made 
a  significant  gesture,  passing  a  finger  over  the 
neck. 

"Steady,  steady  up!"  called  The  Dasher 
through  his  hands.  "  Don't  let  her  get  y'r  goat." 

"She's  got  it  now,"  the  Yeggman  snarled 
blasphemously,  breathing  like  a  foundered  horse. 

A  hit,  an  error,  a  passed  ball  filled  the  bases, 
and  Yeggman  Miller,  slamming  down  the  ball, 
raced  to  the  bench.  "  Put  some  one  else  in ;  she's 
got  a  jinks  on  me!"  he  bellowed.  Grabbing  his 
sweater  he  sent  one  dismayed  look  at  the  spot 
of  pink,  and  darted  for  the  clubhouse. 

Downtown,  bulletin  boards  and  huge  presses 
were  telling  the  story  of  defeat,  but  as  is  very 
often  the  case,  the  reporters  had  no  notion  of  the 
real  cause.  "  Miller  Blows  Up  ";  "  Dasher  Starts 
a  Toboggan  Slide";  "McGuigan  a  Joke  Mana- 
ger! "  and  so  forth. 

While  unnumbered  fans,  in  the  recess  between 
the  double-header  games,  were  trying  to  account 
for  the  tragedy,  Manager  McGuigan  resorted  to 
new  tactics,  petting  his  lanky,  muscular  south- 
paw, Husk  Magoon,  the  "  Pile-driver,"  to  whom 
he  made  light  of  the  hoodoo.  "  You  know,  Husk, 
that  Miller  always  was  superstitious;  never'd 
take  berth  thirteen.    Oh,  he's  a  joke.  Haw, 

haw!  I  remember  the  time  "  and  he  narrated 

a  fiction  about  the  Yeggman  to  prove  what  a  silly 
chump  he  was. 

But  even  as  he  talked  McGuigan  directed  a 
fearsome  eye  and  bitter  invective  at  the  land- 
lady's daughter.  Nor  did  he  object  when  the 
players  returning  from  the  clubhouse  loaded  the  Pile-driver 
with  every  sort  of  luckcharm  at  hand— mangy  rabbits' 
feet,  old  coins,  iron  rings,  buttons  and  a  clay  billiken — 
until  his  pockets  bulged.  Reaching  the  plate  Magoon 
was  summoned  back  by  the  trainer,  who  had  run  all  the 
way  to  his  boarding-house  across  the  avenue  for  a  precious 
four-leaf  clover  nestling  in  a  silver  locket.  To  Gaycat 
players  and  reporters  there  was  something  suspicious  in 
the  concealed  operation  of  fastening  this  around  the 
pitcher's  neck.  They  thought  he  was  bracing  himself  on 
whisky. 

With  his  full  cargo  of  charms  it  appeared  that  Magoon 
had  conjured  the  evil  rays  that  crisscrossed  from  the 
radiant  but  eccentric  orbs  of  Miss  O'Hara.  His  long, 
sinewy  arm  pumped  in  curves  and  shoots  with  bewilder- 
ing rapidity.  From  every  corner  of  the  field  and  in  sup- 
pressed cries  from  the  bench  his  mates  encouraged  him: 

"  Keep  it  up,  Husk,  old  boy;  you  kin  do  it;  you  got  'em 
guessin';  make  'em  hit;  that's  a  boy,  that's  a  boy!" 

But  Manager  McGuigan  could  see  that  his  renowned 
port  flinger  was  working  under  terrible  stress.  His  eyes 
were  twitching,  and  at  times  he  would  straighten  up  as 
though  some  missile  had  pierced  him  in  the  small  of  the 
back. 

In  the  fatal  seventh,  two  men  on  base,  the  score  favor- 
ing the  Wolves,  2—1,  Magoon  stopped  to  tie  his  shoelace, 
and  catching  Dasher's  eye  hoarsely  asked: 

"Is  she  there  yet? " 

"She  is,"  came  the  prompt  reply,  with  what  to  the 
Pile-driver's  overcharged  imagination  seemed  a  lilt  of 
triumph. 

Nevertheless,  he  stuck  to  his  task,  tightening  up,  grunt- 
ing from  the  torture,  bitter  sweat  smarting  his  eyes. 
Often  he  reached  to  his  hip-pocket,  fondling  the  three  off 
hindlegs  of  as  many  deceased  rabbits.  Not  icing  this,  a 
shrewd  reporter  passed  t  he  word  that  Magoon  was  putting 
rosin  on  his  fingers,  the  better  to  twist  a  curve. 

"  You're  a'  right,"  Magoon  heard  from  the  Wolves'  third 
baseman  -  heard  it  above  the  shrills  of  mob  and  howling 
of  the  enemy.       (Continued  on  Pane  34) 
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It  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  law,  as  an 
avenging  Nemesis,  with  steady  and  unerring  step  has  followed  him 
to  the  ultimate  judgment  that  is  this  day  pronounced  by  this  court. 

The  eye  of  God, 

Every  path  by  Murder  trod, 

Watches,  lidless,  day  and  night. 

(Opinion  —  State  vs.  Baker) 

THE  great  writers  on  jurisprudence  have  been  gen- 
erally of  the  opinion  that  no  man  effectually  could 
conceal  a  crime  or  fabricate  a  series  of  events  that 
would  fit  in  with  the  reality. 

They  have  said:  "In  the  preparation  for  acts  of  guilt 
the  most  astute  leave  unguarded  points.  Poison  has  to 
be  obtained  somewhere.  For  domestic  purposes  it  might 
be  boldly  purchased,  but  the  poisoner,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  is  impelled  to  a  more  circuitous  course.  He  buys 
it  to  kill  vermin  and  then  gives  a  false  excuse— as  in  a 
case  where  the  prisoner  pointed  to  a  mouse  which  he  said 
was  killed  by  the  poison,  when,  in  fact,  it  turned  out  that 
the  mouse  was  not  so  killed.  He  places  a  loaded  pistol  on 
his  person  on  a  pretext  which  he  takes  care  to  announce, 
but  which  turns  out,  in  like  manner,  to  be  false." 

Naturally,  this  principle  would  have  its  supreme  test  in 
the  commission  of  the  highest  crimes — as,  for  instance, 
homicide  -since  the  degree  of  care  which  the  criminal 
agent  would  take  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
the  offense  that  he  was  about  to  commit.  Crimes  punish- 
able by  death  or^imprisonment  for  life  would  call  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  ingenuity;  those  about  to  undertake 
them  would  make  every  effort  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable,  in  order  to  surround  their  acts  with  an  impene- 
trable casing  of  secrecy.  If  the  principle  which  these 
papers  proclaim  is  to  be  shown  to  be  an  inevitable  attribute 
of  crime,  it  must  be  shown-to  exist  in  these  cases. 

Destiny  and  the  Sentinel  Dock  Bur 

WE  HAVE  no  citation  to  the  earlier  cases  that  Green- 
leaf  and  Wharton  examined,  when  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  fact  was  the  indisputable  evidence  of 
Divine  justice;  or  that  led  a  cold,  accurate  logician  like 
Starkie  to  the  opinion  that  to  conceal  a  great  crime  was  an 
undertaking  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 
But  many  later  example  cases  may  be  presented. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  October,  1871,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  one  Spence  was  shot  and  killed  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  George  Grant,  who  committed 
this  homicide,  took  every  precaution  to  conceal  his  con- 
nection with  it.  He  prepared  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  in  another  place  at  the  time.  He  concealed  the  weapon 
from  which  the  shots  were  fired  near  the  theater  of  the 
homicide.  There  remained  no  trace  in  so  far  as  the  great- 
est care  on  the  part  of  Grant  could  determine.  Neverthe- 
less, his  patience,  his  ingenuity,  his  elaborate  care  availed 
him  nothing.  A  dock  bur,  such  as  in  that  whole  commu- 
nity was  only  to  be  found  at  the  place  where  this  murder 
was  committed,  was  discovered  on  the  back  of  his  coat. 

Poe  would  have  seen  here  a  sardonic  Destiny— a  tragic 
figure  standing  behind  this  man— watching  him  conceal 


his  weapon;  watching 
him  remove  evidences 
ofhisguilt;  andthen, 
when  he  had  done  all 
that  human  ingenuity 
could  do,  when  he  be- 
lieved the  evidences 
destroyed,  when  he 
considered  himself 
safe  and  was  about  to 
turn  away,  Destiny 
leaned  over,  plucked 
a  dock  bur  and  fast- 
ened it  to  his  coat. 

The  triviality  of 
this  incident  is  almost 
past  belief,  but  there 
it  stands  in  the  case 
of  C  rant  vs.  the  Com- 
monwealth (71  Pa. 
St.  495)— the  tiny  fis- 
sure into  which  the 
law,  inserting  its  ter- 
rible wedge,  was  able 
to  split  the  casing  of 
secrecy  that  sur- 
rounded this  crime. 
It  is  extraordinary  with  what  rapidity  evidences  of 
Grant's  guilt  followed  the  discovery  of  this  trivial  clew.  It 
would  seem  that  the  dock  bur  was  a  sort  of  sentinel  that 
called  up  a  host  of  other  evidences,  waiting  only  for  this 
triviality  to  appear.  The  weapon  with  which  the  shooting 
had  been  done  was  discovered  hidden  in  the  weeds;  it 
was  identified  by  a  tack  in  the  end  of  the  stock.  Upon  a 
further  examination  of  the  ground  a  piece  of  calico  was 
found.  It  was  blackened  and  had  upon  it  the  odor  of  gun- 
powder. It  was  the  wadding  used  in  the  charge.  A 
similar  piece  of  the  calico  was  found  at  Grant's  house. 
On  the  cover  of  the  prisoner's  bureau  at  his  house  black 
marks  of  gunpowder  were  found,  and  grains  of  it  where  he 
had  loaded  the  weapon.  Other  evidences  crowded,  one 
upon  the  other's  heels,  after  this  tiny  event  had  begun  to 
lead  the  way.  Persons  saw  him,  heard  him  threaten  the 
deceased,  observed  the  precautions  which  he  was  taking 
and  the  very  clothing  he  wore.  Even  the  alibi  upon  which 
he  depended  was  destroyed  by  the  mere  accident  of  the 
surgeon  looking  at  his  watch  and  announcing  the  time  of 
the  night. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  1877,  Henry 
E.  Fuget,  of  Scott  County,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  while 
plowing  in  his  field  was  shot  in  the  back  by  an  unseen 
assassin  concealed  in  the 
bush  on  the  edge  of  the 
field.  The  killing  of  Fuget 
was  a  profound  mystery. 
He  was  not  known  to  have 
an  enemy.  No  one  saw 
the  crime  committed. 
There  was  no  clew.  The 
bushes  on  the  edge  of  the 
field,  from  which  the  shot 
had  been  fired,  showed 
that  some  one  had  been 
there.  But  who?  There 
was  no  track  of  any  char- 
acter. There  was  nothing 
to  show  whence  the 
assassin  had  arrived  or 
whither  he  had  gone. 
There  was  an  impression 
upon  the  ground  where 
he  had  been  seated,  and 
where  there  was  a  slight 
opening  from  which  the 
deceased,  at  the  point 
where  he  was  shot,  could 
be  seen. 

The  matter  might  have 
remained  a  profound  mys- 
tery but  for  a  peculiar 
notch  made  on  the  edge 
of  a  rail.  This  notch  was 
in  itself  nothing— a  mere 
abrasion  — but  it  proved 
to  be  the  assassin's  mark, 
identifying  him  as  com- 
pletely as  though  he  had 


written  his  name  on  the  fence.  This  notch  on  the  rail 
attracted  attention.  It  was  carefully  examined.  At  the 
top  of  the  rail  at  this  spot  was  a  distinct  impression,  as 
if  made  by  a  square  rifle  barrel.  Fuget  was  evidently  killed 
with  a  square-barreled  rifle.  But  there  were  innumer- 
able square-barreled  rifles.  This  fact  of  itself  availed 
nothing.  The  notch  was  the  point  of  interest.  How  came 
that  notch  there?  A  half -stocked,  square-barreled  rifle, 
thrust  through  the  rail,  could  not  have  made  such  a  notch. 
This  weapon,  then,  had  something  peculiar  on  the  barrel 
that  scratched  the  fence.  Here,  then,  was  the  clew,  and 
from  it  the  weapon  was  traced  and  finally  located. 

"This  gun,"  said  Judge  Christian  in  the  opinion,  "  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  bloody  drama.  It  is  a  gun  of 
peculiar  construction.  ...  It  had  a  square  barrel, 
and  while  originally  it  was  full-stocked— that  is,  stock 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  barrel— it  was  now  in  a  half- 
stock,  and  on  the  barrel,  which  was  a  square  rifle  barrel, 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  muzzle  there  was  a 
loop  or  staple,  being  a  square  piece  of  iron  with  a  hole  in 
it.  .  .  .  By  actual  experiment  the  gun,  when  laid  upon 
the  same  rail  and  drawn  back,  left  a  similar  square  impres- 
sion and  a  similar  notch,  made  by  a  small  piece  of  iron 
which  was  fastened  to  the  barrel  near  the  muzzle." 

A  Famous  Dictum  on  Circumstantial  Evidence 

THIS  gun  belonged  to  one  Francisco,  but  on  the  day  that 
the  crime  was  committed  had  been  borrowed  by  Daniel 
Dean.  Dean  lived  near  the  place  of  the  assassination.  It 
was  afterward  shown  that  he  held  a  grudge  against  Fuget 
because  Fuget  had  been  a  witness  against  him  for  some 
misdemeanor.  He  had  held  the  grudge  until  the  reason 
for  it  had  departed  from  the  public  memory. 

This  case  is  a  striking  example.  Dean  took  every  pre- 
caution. He  waited  until  no  motive  could  be  imagined 
for  the  crime.  He  concealed  every  step  in  it  so  effectually 
that  not  the  slightest  suspicion  attached  to  him.  No 
human  eye  saw  him.  In  every  respect  his  plan  for  the 
commission  of  this  crime  was  successful.  The  means  he 
had  taken  to  conceal  his  association  with  it  were  effective. 
But  by  means  of  this  trivial  thing  which  no  human  ingenu- 
ity could  have  foreseen,  he  was  apprehended  and  hanged. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  it  was  in  this 
leading  case  (Dean  vs.  Commonwealth,  32  Grat.  Va.  912) 
that  Judge  Christian  pronounced  his  famous  dictum  on 
circumstantial  evidence: 

"The  effect  of  a  body  of  circumstantial  evidence,"  says 
Mr.  Wills, "  is  sometimes  compared  to  that  of  a  chain  " ;  but 
the  metaphor  is  obviously  inaccurate,  since  the  weakest 
part  of  a  chain  is  of  necessity  the  strongest.  Such  evidence 
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i ,  mora  apt 1\  compared  i<>  a  rope  made  up  <>r  many 
filaments  twisted  together.  Tna  rope  has  strength 
more  than  sufficient  to  bear  the  itrass  laid  upon  it, 
though  no  one  <>i  the  filaments  of  which  it  ia  com- 
posed would  be  sufiieicnt  for  that  purpose. 

This  famous  figure  of  Judge  Christian  is  a  far 
truer  one  than  theold  oft-quoted  figure  of  Mr.  Wills. 
The  criminal  la  not  i<>  consider  himself  safe  behind 

the  figure  of  the  chain,  w  hich  can  be  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link.  There  will  always  be  some 
little  incident,  sometimes  so  tiny  the  unaided  eye 
can  hardly  distinguish  it,  that  will  stretch  from  the 
criminal  act  to  the  criminal  agent— a  clew-thread 
attaching  I  he  criminal  to  his  deed  and  around  this 
other  circumstances  may  be  plaited  and  woven 
until  it  makes  a  rope  strong  enough  to  draw  the 
criminal  agent  back  to  the  criminal  act.  These 
threads  seem  always  to  exist.  No  man  was  ever 
able  to  rid  himself  entirely  of  them.  In  this  per- 
sisting, inevitable  fact  devout  writers  on  evidence, 
like  ( Ireenleaf,  see  the  finger  of  Heaven. 

The  recent  case  of  the  State  vs.  Calder  (59  Pac. 
Rep.  903),  in  Montana,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
this  fact. 

William  Wallace  Calder  and  his  brother  James 
lived  with  their  mother  and  stepfather,  Smith,  on 
Flatwillow  Creek,  in  Fergus  County,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  the  Musselshell  River.  One  James  Eli  Fisher 
was  visiting  the  brothers.  Farquhar  MacRae  was  a  ranch- 
man with  a  great  flock  of  sheep,  one-half  of  which  belonged 
to  a  partner  named  Hildebrand.  In  the  employ  of  MacRae 
was  a  sheepherder  named  Allen.  MacRae  and  Allen  lived 
in  a  cabin  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Flatwillow  Creek. 
The  country  thereabout  is  sparsely  populated.  There  were 
but  four  families  within  a  radius  of  many  miles.   It  was  a 
country  into  which  almost  no  traveler  ever  entered. 

What  Was  Under  the  Tarpaulin? 

ON  THE  afternoon  of  Saturday,  September  24, 1898,  the 
two  Calders  and  Fisher  went  out  hunting,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do,  returning  about  dark.  Next  morning, 
the  twenty-fifth,  they  went  away  again  at  seven  o'clock, 
armed  with  rifles.  In  the  afternoon  about  three  o'clock 
Smith,  who  was  traveling  over  the  country,  met  the  two 
brothers  and  Fisher.  They  had  a  wagon  and  four  horses, 
and  were  driving  MacRae  and  Hildebrand's  sheep.  When 
William  Calder  saw  Smith  he  went  to  meet  him.  He  told 
Smith  that  he  was  leaving  with  MacRae's  sheep ;  that 
MacRae  intended  stealing  Hildebrand's  sheep,  and  was 
to  pay  Calder  five  hundred  dollars  for  helping  him  drive 
the  sheep  into  Miles  City. 

Smith  was  not  surprised.    Such  transactions  were  not 
altogether  unusual  in  this  desert. 
"Where's  Mac?"  he  said. 

"He's  in  the  wagon, ".rep lied  Calder;  "he  don't  want 
to  show  up  here,  he  says,  until  he  gets  away,  because  he 
don't  want  nobody  to  see  him." 

Smith  looked  toward  the  wagon,  which  was  covered 
with  a  tarpaulin.  The  excuse  of  MacRae  seemed  sufficient 
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and  he  rode  on.  His  route  led  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
MacRae  cabin.  As  he  approached  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  tiny  white  fragment  of  something  on  the 
ground.  In  the  desert  everything  is  of  interest.  Smith 
got  down  and  examined  the  trail.  On  the  hard  ground  of 
it  was  a  piece  of  lint.  He  picked  it  up.  The  condition 
of  this  fragment  of  lint  piqued  his  interest.  It  was  rolled 
up  as  though  one  had  rolled  it  carefully  between  the  palms 
of  his  hands.  The  thing  puzzled  Smith.  He  remained  with 
the  piece  of  lint  in  his  hand.  He  again  examined  the  trail. 
Presently  he  found  another  piece  of  lint  rolled  in  the  same 
fashion. 

One  must  live  in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  to  appre- 
ciate this  man's  interest  in  such  a  trifle.  He  put  the  piece 
of  lint  into  his  pocket  and  rode  on  to  MacRae's  cabin. 
Here  he  confirmed  what  William  Calder  had  told  him. 
MacRae  was  gone,  the  cabin  deserted.  The  condition  of 
its  contents  confirmed  the  story.  Some  things  had  been 
removed.  But  it  looked  as  though  its  owner  had  gone  out 
of  his  own  volition,  leaving  it  "as  though  he  would  be 
back  'most  any  time— the  same  day,  or  the  next  day." 
Then  he  returned  to  his  home. 

But  the  bit  of  lint  remained  in  his  memory.  How  came 
it  on  the  trail  thus  rolled,  as  under  powerful  fingers? 

He  could  not  get  the  mystery  out  of  his  mind.  The 
next  day,  the  twenty-sixth,  he  got  his  half-brother  Lewis 
to  go  with  him,  and  the  two  of  them  returned  to  the  trail. 
They  went  over  it  with  the  care  of  the  trackers  of  the 
desert— that  care  which  nothing  escapes.  They  found 
again  these  bits  of  lint !    What  did  they  mean  ? 

In  the  forests,  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  desert,  no  man 
gives  up  a  puzzle  until  he  solves  it.  The  time  was  when  in 
these  silent  places  a  person  dare  not,  for  his  life,  leave  an 

unread  sign  be- 
hind him,  and 
the  instinct  re- 
mains. The  two 
men  could  not 
rest. 

Two  days 
afterward,  on 
September  28th, 
they  made 
another  exami- 
nation. They 
found  a  second 
trail  that  ran 
into  the  first  one 
discovered;  this 
trail  was  about 
two  hundred 
yards  long.  The 
main  trail  led 
toward  the 
MacRae  and 
Allen  cabin,  and 
on  it  at  certain 
points  they 
finally  discov- 
ered pony  tracks. 
Then  the  truth 
flashed  on  them. 
These  bits  of  lint 
had  been  thus 
rolled  under 
some  heavy  body 
dragged  along 
the  trail. 

They  followed 
this  trail  to  the 
deserted  cabin. 


It  ended  at  the  chimney.  They  reflected.  Why  should  a 
trail  end  at  the  chimney,  rather  than  the  door?  That 
query  got  them  down  out  of  their  saddles.  They  began  to 
search  the  ground.  They  found  a  spot  where  the  earth  had 
been  shoveled  into  a  hole.  Nothing  escaped  them !  They 
scrutinized  these  shovel  marks  as  under  a  glass.  Finally 
they  found  a  thin  red  line  following  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
shovel  tracks.  They  unearthed  the  shovelfuls  of  soil  from 
the  hole.  That  thin  red  line  was  blood,  which  some  one 
had  been  carefully  endeavoring  to  conceal. 

Smith  and  Lewis  now  concluded  that  something  had 
been  killed  and  dragged  here  to  the  cabin  over  the  trail. 
But  was  it  a  man  or  a  beast?  Perhaps  a  sheep  killed  for 
mutton  had  been  thus  brought  to  the  cabin.  There  was  a 
way  to  tell.  Men  murdered  in  the  Far  West  are  usually  shot. 

These  trackers  of  the  desert  mounted  and  swung  out  in 
great  circles  around  the  trail.  They  found  where  a  bullet 
had  grazed  a  tree  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  cabin,  and  near  the  second  and  shorter  trail.  They 
continued  to  search  and  discovered  the  bullet  in  another 
tree,  four  or  five  feet  distant  from  the  tree  that  had  been 
grazed.  Taking  the  line  of  these  two  marks  of  the  bullet 
above  the  earth,  it  was  evident  that  the  thing  shot  with 
that  bullet  was  not  a  sheep. 

They  put  these  evidences  together.  Had  MacRae 
killed  Allen  when  he  determined  to  steal  Hildebrand's 
sheep?  But,  if  so,  why  were  there  two  trails  over  which 
something  heavy  had  been  dragged? 

They  examined  the  house.  The  appearance  of  it  now 
struck  them  with  a  different  significance.  Would  not  one 
who  was  going  away  not  to  return  take  his  things  with 
him?  Would  he  leave  his  cabin  looking  "as  though  he 
would  be  back  'most  any  time— the  same  day,  or  the  next 
day"?  Men  who  had  time  to  prepare  for  a  journey  did 
not  set  out  like  that.  A  suspicion  of  the  Calders  began  to 
arise.  Smith  recalled  the  meeting  with  them.  He  recalled 
the  wagon  covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  and  the  story  that 
MacRae  was  hidden  in  it.  He  had  believed  then  that 
MacRae  was  in  that  wagon,  but  was  he  alive  in  it? 

At  the  End  of  the  Trail 

SMITH  and  Lewis  organized  a  posse.  They  followed  the 
trail  of  the  Calders  to  the  Musselshell  River.  There  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  point  where  the  sheep  had 
passed,  a  large  fire  had  been  built  very  near  the  water. 
From  a  circular  space  twelve  feet  in  diameter  the  ashes 
had  been  shoveled  off,  the  marks  of  the  shovel  being  dis- 
tinct. In  the  center  the  ground  had  been  scraped  clean, 
but  near  the  edges  there  were  some  ashes  and  cinders,  and 
the  ground  was  blackened.  In  the  river  at  this  point,  just 
opposite  the  remains  of  the  fire,  was  a  natural  washout  or 
hole.  There  they  spent  a  day  and  a  half,  finding  in  the 
edge  of  the  water  a  piece  of  cinder  or  charred  wood. 
Making  a  raft  of  logs,  and  a  ladle  with  a  handle  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  they  explored  the  hole.  They  brought  up 
cinders  and  ashes,  four  kinds  of  buttons,  buckles,  nails, 
pens  and  pieces  of  bone,  all  showing  the  ('fleet  of  fire. 

The  posse  followed  on  the  trail.  They  overtook  the 
Calders  and  Fisher  before  they  had  reached  Forsyth. 
They  had  the  sheep,  the  wagon  and  the  horses.  But 
neither  MacRae  nor  Allen  was  with  them.  MacRae's 
silver  watch,  fastened  with  its  buckskin  string,  was  in 
James  ('alder's  pocket. 

Without  going  into  all  the  details  following  the  finding 
of  that  piece  of  lint— details  that  would  make  a  story 
reading  like  the  romances  of  Wister  or  White  -  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  from  this  slight  incident  one  of  the  most 
carefully-planned  and  carefully-concealed  crimes  in  the 
annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence  was  exposed. 

f Continued  on  I'aw  'tO) 
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'  London  is  a  Terrible,  Terrible  Place. 

Here  Before— Starving  


I  Had  Been 


IT  WAS  the  year  Maybury  was  drowned  and  we  were 
feeling  just  about  as  rotten  as  we  could  stick.  I've 
never  seen  Mother  so  infernally  up  against  it  as  she 
was  that  summer.  She  wouldn't  have  minded  so  much, 
she  said,  if  Maybury  had  left  a  wife  and  children  for  her  to 
look  after,  because  the  thing  she  felt  most  about  his  dying 
out  at  sea  like  that  was  that  there  wasn't  a  blessed  thing 
left  that  she  could  do  for  him.  You  couldn't  even  give  the 
poor  devil  a  decent  funeral,  and  my  mother  is  Middle 
Victorian  enough  to  find  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  in  a 
really  handsome  funeral.  As  far  as  we  knew  Maybury 
wasn't  even  engaged,  and  although  we  had  uncomfortable 
suspicions  about  my  cousin  Theodora,  we  knew  that 
nothing  had  been  settled  definitely  enough  to  warrant  a 
fuss  being  made  about  her  now.  She'd  have  been  the  first 
to  point  it  out  if  there  had.  And  when  it  comes  to  petting 
—you  might  as  well  pet  a  buffalo.  She's  a  good  sport,  but 
when  you're  regularly  up  against  it,  as  Mother  was  just 
then,  you  don't  want  a  healthy  young  thing,  with  a  neck 
like  a  camel,  what-hoing  at  you  all  day  and  telling  you  to 
buck-up  in  a  voice  like  a  gramophone  when  you've  got  the 
hump. 

Mother  said  poor  old  Maybury  shouldn't  be  done  out  of 
a  monument,  even  if  he  wasn't  lying  underneath  it.  And 
one  afternoon  she  went  off  to  the  cemetery  at  Whiterose  to 
see  where  it  could  stand.  I'd  got  the  deckchair  out  on  the 
lawn  and  was  having  a  bit  of  a  doze  when  the  side  door 
into  the  high  road  was  pushed  open  and  a  girl  in  black 
came  round  the  weeping  ash  and  woke  me  up.  I  had 
never  set  eyes  on  her  before.  My  hat!  she  was  a  little 
peach. 

"Mother  won't  be  long,"  I  said,  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
deckchair  gracefully.  "Won't  you  wait  out  here?" 

She  had  eyes  like  wet  periwinkles.  Her  lips  were 
trembling  and  as  red  as  any  old  cherry,  and  I  said: 

"I  say— I'm  sure  I  ought  to  know  you,  but  I've  been 
away.  Would  you  mind  " 

She  shook  her  head  rather  sorrowfully. 

"No,  you  oughtn't.    Your  mother  doesn't  know  me 

either— unless  "    She  stopped,  and  I  said  I'd  go  in 

and  hurry  up  tea.  I  thought  it  would  give  her  a  chance  to 
pull  herself  together  a  bit. 

"  I  am  too  heartbroken  for— for  tea."  Her  voice  shook. 
I  stared  at  her.  "I  am  Karen  Boyesen,"  she  said,  as  if 
that  would  explain  everything.  She  waited  a  second,  then 
suddenly  pulled  out  a  handkerchief  about  the  size  of  a 
saucer  and  dabbed  her  eyes. 

"He  hasn't  told  you,  then?"  she  asked. 

"He?  Who?  Told  me  what?" 


ILLUSTRATED 


"Maybury. 

hasn 't  told  you  ' ' 

"No,"  said  I  at 
once.  "Maybury 

never  told  me  anything  he  could  help.  Look  here, 
you  seem  to  be  regularly  done  up. "  I  tried  to  arrange 
the  chair  without  collapsing  it. 

"Do  sit  down.  I  don't  think  it  will  give  if  you 
are  careful." 

I  liked  the  way  she  laughed  at  that,  tremendously, 
and  sat  on  the  grass  in  front  of  her  and  said  as  kindly 
as  I  could: 

"Maybury  hasn't  told  me  anything.  He  never 
does.   I  wish  you  would." 

She  took  her  gloves  off  and  I  noticed  that  her  hands 
were  like  little  white  flowers. 

"He  ought  to  have  told  you,"  she  said  sadly.  "Be- 
cause we— we  were  engaged.  We  were  to  be  married 
the  next  time  he  came  home.  He  promised  to  tell  his 
mother— but  now  he's  dead  and  I've  got  to  do  it. 
He's  drowned  in  the  sea.  Oh,  how  I  hate  the  sea ! " 

I  said  nothing.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  to 
say,  and  I  wasn't  as  much  surprised  as  she  seemed  to 
expect,  for  Maybury  had  always  been  more  or  less 
perilously  on  the  giddy  verge  of  an  engagement  to 
some  girl  or  other  when  he  was  at  home,  though  as  far 
as  I  knew  it  had  never  come  to  anything  as  definite  as 
this.  She  showed  me  a  thundering  big  emerald  ring 
and  said  she  had  begged  him  not  to  give  her  an  emerald 
because  it  was  unlucky,  but  he  would  do  it  because  it 
was  green  like  the  sea,  and  he  loved  the  sea. 

"He  must  have  got  a  jolly  sight  fonder  of  it  than 
he  used  to  be,"  said  I,  thinking  how  unlike  him  it  was, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  chaps  who  never  really  cared 
about  hard  work. 

The  peach  was  looking  round  her  with  approval. 
"  It's  a  lovely  garden,"  she  said  softly.  "Oh,  look  at 
the  blue  water  through  that  arch  of  roses.  Look  at 
the  swans— and  the  pigeons  on  the  lawn.  It's  like  a 
wonderful  old  garden  in  a  book.  What  a  perfectly 
glorious  home  poor  Maybury  had!" 

Knowing  what  Mother  is,  you  can't  wonder  that  she 
was  all  over  that  girl  directly  she  came  in  and  I  broke 
it  to  her.  She  found  out  at  once  that  the  poor  little  thing 
had  been  governess  at  the  Carruthers',  but  she'd  had  to 
go  because  young  Dick  Carruthers  had  behaved  like  an 
ass  when  he  was  down,  at  Easter,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers 
wasn't  going  to  risk  it  again.  He's 
only  just  twenty-one  and  hasn't 
earned  a  penny  yet.  It's  absurd  of 
him  to  think  of  marriage,  even  if  the 
peach  would  look  at  him,  which  she 
naturally  wouldn't.  Swanking  brute! 
His  mother  thought  it  best  to]  run 
no  risk,  however;  and  the  peach  told 
us  all  about  it  in  her  own  funny  way, 
half  laughing,  half  crying. 

"I  knew  I  wasn't  pretty,"  she  said. 
"And  I  didn't  think  it  was  wrong  to 
be  nice.  I  thought  it  was  safe  to 
have  endearing  ways  if  I  had  an 
ordinary  face." 

"Not  so  much  of  your 'ordinary,' " 
said  I  at  once.  And  Mother  told  her 
that  she  must  just  stay  with  us  till 
she  was  tired  of  us,  and  that  she 
would  send  for  her  luggage  to  the 
station  at  once.  Mother  was  nearly 
crying  over  her— she  was  so  jolly 
glad  that  she'd  found  something  at 
last  that  she  could  do  for  Maybury 
"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  can't  tell 
you  how  glad  I  am.  My  one  wish 
was  to  see  Maybury  happily  married, 
and  now  that  I  have  lost  my  poor 
boy  the  only  comfort  I  can  have  is 
to  do  something  for  the  girl  he  loved. 
And  I  know  so  well  how  terribly  you 
must  have  cared  for  him.  There 
were  no  halfways  of  loving  Maybury. 

"  No, "said  Karen,  in  a  choked  sort 
of  voice  that  bowled  Mother  over 
once  for  all.  I  cleared  out  and  left 
'em  to  it,  but  afterward  Mother  told 
me  all  about  it.  She  told  me  that 
the  mother  of  the  peach  was  English 
and  her  father  Danish.  He  was  a 
sea  captain,  like  Maybury,  who  had 
been  drowned  when  Karen  was  a 
baby.  The  mother,  too,  had  been 
dead  for  six  years  and  Karen  had 
been  governessing  ever  since.  She 
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had  no  home,  and 
lived  in  lodgings  in 
London  when  she 
was  out  of  a  situation. 
I  never  saw  such  a  girl.  Her  one  idea  seemed  to  be  to 
run  about  doing  the  disagreeable  things  for  one  that  one 
hates  doing  for  one's  self.  Mother  is  getting  stoutish  and 
she  took  advantage  of  Karen's  willingness  at  once.  The 
peach  made  herself  a  little  white  slave  to  us,  and  it  was  no 
earthly  use  for  us  to  try  to  stop  her  for  she  fairly  reveled  in 
it.  She  played  the  piano,  too— a  fair  treat— and  taught 
me  crowds  of  new  songs.  I  can  tell  you  she  made  a  tre- 
mendous diff  erence'to  that  rotten  summer.  Mother  bought 
her  some  rather  fetching  frocks  and  hats  and  things, 
lilac  ones  and  silverish  and  white— half-mourning,  I 
suppose— and  her  cheeks  got  as  pink  as  any  old  almond 
tree.  She  was  a  regular  little  sport,  too.  She  could  bowl 
straighter  than  Theodora,  and  when  I  began  to  teach  her 
to  ride  she  picked  it  up  like  a  bird.  Her  sculling  was  a 
fair  knockout.  And  yet,  if  you  can  believe  me,  she  wasn't 
a  bit  like  Theodora,  who  has  a  hockey  stride  and  a  motor 
stare  and  a  rinking  voice.  Theodora  came  in  one  after- 
noon to  try  to  make  me  put  up  the  tennis  net,  and  Mother 
introduced  Karen  as  the  girl  poor  Maybury  was  engaged 
to.  I  was  quite  sorry  for  Theodora  then,  for  it  was  a  good 
old  wipe  to  get  without  warning.  She  turned  scarlet  and 
got  straight  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room  without  a 
word  of  Congrats  to  the  peach.  Karen  watched  her  go — 
and  she  wasn't  red;  she  was  as  white  as  any  old  snowflake. 
And  after  a  bit  she  just  collapsed  into  a  chair  and  burst 
into  tears.  Mother  tried  to  explain,  but  you  must  admit 
it  wasn't  an  easy  job.  She  said  that  there  had  been  an  old 
boy-and-girl  friendship  between  Maybury  and  his  cousin 
Theodora,  and  that  she  ought  to  have  broken  the  news 
more  gently,  she  supposed.  Karen  stood  up  with  her 
hands  behind  her  and  said  hoarsely: 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  please.    Have  I  broken  her  heart?  " 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  I  at  once.   "  Theodora  hasn't  got 
a  heart.   She's  only  got  an  old  golf  ball.  You've  wounded 
her  blighted  vanity,  that's  all." 

"She  had  no  right  to  build  any  hopes  on  Maybury's 
cousinly  attentions,"  said  Mother  at  once,  for  she  can't 
stick  Theodora  at  any  price,  and  she  hated  to  see  tears  in 
those  ripping  eyes  as  much  as  I  did. 

"If  she  has  entwined  her  blooming  affections  about 
Maybury,"  said  I  firmly,  "  she  jolly  well  deserves  all  she's 
got.   Anyhow,  it's  only  his  memory  that's  at  stake  now." 
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That  did  it.  Maybury's  memory  was  not  a  thing  to 
tuko  lightly  and  I  ought  to  havo  known  it.  I  did  a  move 
and  left  Mother  crying  on  Karen's  shoulder,  and  I  made 
Up  my  mind  to  warn  Theodora  olT  it     She  has  about  as 

much  tact  as  a  horse  collar,  it'  it  hadn't  been  for  Maybury's 
memory  I  should  have  fairly  let  myself  go  after  a  bit.  I 
was  supposed  to  be  swotting  for  a  rotten  exam,  but 
precious  little  work  got  done,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  never 
had  such  a  ripping  summer.  And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
thought  of  poor  old  Maybury  lying  stitched  up  in  a  ham- 
mock at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  there  wouldn't  have  been  a 
hitch. 

It  was  on  Maybury 's  birthday  when  we  were  decorating 
his  portrait  with  flowers  to  please  Mother  that  I  first  let 
myself  go.  I  was  handing  Karen  some  chrysanthemums 
and  our  hands  got  mixed  up  somehow,  so  I  just  held  on 
while  I  had  the  chance  and  said:  "  If  only  you  hadn't  been 
Maybury 's  girl!  "  She  turned  as  red  as 
fire  and  pulled  away  her  hand  angrily. 

"If  I  hadn't  you  never  would  have 
known  me.  Is  that  what  you  mean?" 

Before  I  could  tell  her  what  it  was  I 
did  mean  Mother  came  in  and  wanted 
to  know  why  I'd  forgotten  to  post  some 
blighted  letter  to  the  Stores— and  for  the 
moment  all  was  over. 

I  suppose  I  hadn't  really  made  the 
peach  angry,  for  all  that  evening  she 
was  perfectly  ripping  to  us  both.  She 
played  and  sang,  and  she  persuaded  me 
to  sing  though  I've  got  no  ear  and  less 
voice.  And  I  knew  she  just  laid  herself 
out  to  make  Mother  forget  what  day  it 
was  and  keep  cheerful.  She'd  got  a  way 
of  keeping  up  a  running  fire  of  non- 
sense that  was  simply  irresistible,  and 
Mother  just  sat  comfortably  by  the  fire 
and  laughed  till  her  sides  ached,  instead 
of  hugging  Maybury's  memory  till  she 
was  in  tears.  She  had  to  beg  Karen  to 
stop  at  last,  for  she  couldn't  bear  it. 
The  peach  knelt  on  the  hearthrug  be- 
tween us  in  a  white  cloudy  sort  of  a 
frock,  and  her  eyes  shone  like  any  old 
star  and  her  cheeks  were  as  pink  as  any 
old  geranium,  and  all  the  time  I  had  to 
keep  telling  myself  that  she  was  only 
here  because  she  was  Maybury's  girl 
and  that  her  heart  was  buried  in  May- 
bury's watery  grave.  She  didn't  look 
broken-hearted,  yet  once  she  stopped 
rotting  and  stared  into  the  fire  without 
speaking  for  five  minutes.  And  I  thought 
it  was  because  Maybury's  blighted  ghost 
had  come  back  to  her.  Then  she  moved 
a  little  nearer  to  Mother  and  put  her 
hand  softly  on  hers  and  said  very 
quietly: 

"I've  never  been  so  happy  in  my  life. 
I  do  love  you  so  dearly  .  .  .  you 
don't  know.  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  making  me  happy.  I've  never 
been  really  happy  before." 

"  Not  when  Maybury  first  told  you 
that  he  loved  you  ? "  Mother  asked  in 
a  shocked  voice. 

Karen  looked  across  at  me  and  shook 
her  head  with  a  strange,  miserable  smile, 
and  said:  "No!  not  even  then."  And 
suddenly  Maybury  himself  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  and  walked  in! 
He'd  not  been  drowned  at  all  I 

I  never  quite  remember  what  happened  to  us  all  in  the 
next  hour,  but  I  know  Mother  was  in  Maybury's  arms 
crying:  "  My  boy— my  own  darling  boy— my  dear  lost 
boy!  Maybury— my  son— my  son!"  And  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  why  the  dickens  he  wasn't  drowned  with  the 
crew  of  his  ship.  And  what  with  comforting  Mother,  and 
trying  to  make  sense  of  what  Maybury  told  me  about  the 
wreck  and  the  crack  on  the  head  he  got,  and  the  whaler 
that  picked  him  up  and  his  long  illness  in  some  blighted 
spot  in  the  Far  North,  we  none  of  us  thought  of  the  peach 
at  all,  or  remembered  her  peculiar  rights  in  the  prodigal's 
return.  At  last  Mother  sat  down  and  tried  to  straighten 
her  hair.  And  I  said  impatiently: 

"  Don't  you  know  that  your  girl  is  in  the  house  now ? " 

"  The  deuce  she  is! "  said  he. 

"  My  dear  boy  "—Mother  smiled  happily.  "  It's  quite 
true.  We've  got  your  little  sweetheart  here.  She's  been 
with  us  a  long  time.  She's  been  a  dear  little  daughter  to 
me  all  these  weary  months."   Maybury  fairly  jumped. 

"  The  deuce  she  has! "  said  he. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mother.  "You've  got  the  dearest 
little  sweetheart  in  the  world." 

"Have  I?"  said  Maybury  breathlessly.  "Which?" 
"Which?  Oh,  Maybury!" 

"Do  you  mean  Theodora?"  cried  he  in  shocked  tones. 
"  Maybury! " 


"  If  you've  taken  advantage  of  my  death  to  commit  me 
to  Theodora  I  shall  never  forgive  you,"  my  surprising 

brother  firmly  remarked.   I  sat  down  and  stared  at  him. 

"  It  isn't.  Tl  dora.    It's  Karen." 

"Who?" 

"  Karen  Boyesen." 

Maybury  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  he  thought 
we  must  both  be  mad— then  he  laughed. 

"Grief,"  said  he,  "seems  to  have  turned  your  brains. 
Good  Lord !  It's  bad  enough  to  be  threatened  with  a  girl 
you  have  had  a  fleeting  fancy  for  in  your  impressionable 

youth,  but  when  it  comes  to   What  did  you  say  the 

lady's  name  was?  " 

"  Karen  Boyesen." 

"Well,  I'm  damned!  "said  Maybury,  and  he  looked  it. 
"Maybury!"    Mother  got  up  and  came  over  to  his 
chair.    'Do  you  mean  to  say  -why,  she's  been  here  four 
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months.  She's  the  sweetest  little  thing.  She's  been  the 
greatest  comfort.  I've  learned  to  love  her  dearly, 
Maybury  " 

"There,"  said  Maybury  calmly;  "I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  for  I  never  heard 
the  name  in  my  life.  I  am  glad  it  isn't  Theodora  who  is 
waiting  for  me  on  the  stairs.  A  perfect  stranger  will  be 
easier  to  deal  with.  You  see,  Mother,  the  situation  is 
particularly  full  of  charm  just  now,  for  I  happen  to  be 
safely  married  already." 

"  Maybury! " 

"She's  waiting  in  the  cab  outside,"  said  he  cheerfully. 
"And  you'll  have  to  talk  to  her  in  French,  for  she's  a 
Russian  and  doesn't  know  a  word  of  English." 

Mother  and  I  exchanged  a  look  of  quiet  horror. 

When  we  went  to  look  for  the  peach  to  ask  for  explana- 
tions we  found  that  she  had  left  the  house  an  hour  before. 

"That  shows,"  said  Mother,  and  indeed  I  think  it  did. 

We  didn't  mind  Mrs.  Maybury  much  when  we  got  to 
know  her  ways,  haughty  though  she  was,  and  when 
Mother  had  got  over  her  fear  of  irresponsible  bombs  in  the 
luggage.  She  was  the  handsome  Russian  girl  who  had 
nursed  Maybury  in  Finland  when  he  was  ill,  and  her  name 
was  Olga  Vera  -or  Vera  Olga. 

In  three  weeks  Maybury  went  to  sea  again  and  took  his 
wife  back  to  Finland  for  a  time.    Mother  said  she  didn't 


really  mind  how  far  away  Maybury's  little  home  was,  now 
she  knew  he  wasn't  lying  drowned  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  but  it  wasn't  till  they  wen-  safely  gone  that  she  began 
to  worry  about  the  peach  and  talk  about  the  shameless 
adventuress  we  had  been  harboring.  We  had  looked  for 
her  that  night,  of  course,  and  had  found  her  footprints  on 
the  garden  path.  It  was  rather  awful  to  think  she  had 
gone  off  in  evening  dress  and  thin  slippers,  only  stopping 
to  throw  her  old  tweed  coat  on,  and  we  were  both  relieved 
when  Mother  got  a  little  note  the  next  day  but  one.  She 
was  almost  too  angry  to  read  it  and  flung  it  across  the 
breakfast-table  at  me— the  Mayburys  weren't  down. 

"  Designing  minx! "  said  she. 

I  read  it  slowly  aloud.  It  began: 

I  daren't  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  but  I  think  you  might 
even  do  that  if  you  knew.  But  I  won't  try  to  work  on 
your  feelings.  I  won't  explain.  I've  got  to  pay  now  for 
my  happiness.  I  knew  it  wasn't  safe 
to  be  so  happy.  One  always  pays.  I 
have  written  by  this  post  to  your  niece 
Theodora  to  ask  her  to  forgive  me  and 
tell  her  to  believe  everything  Maybury 
tells  her,  for  it  is  sure  to  be  true. 

Will  you  please  send  my  box— butonly 
the  things  I  brought  with  me— to  Euston 
station,  where  I  shall  call  for  them? 
Oh,  forgive  me— forgive  me.  I  haven't 
hurt  anybody,  have  I  ?  It  can't  be  so 
very,  very  wicked,  can  it,  if  I  haven't 
hurt  anybody?  Karen. 

"The  girl  has  no  moral  sense,"  said 
Mother  sharply.  "  I'll  write  her  such  a 
letter!  I'll  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind 
and  put  it  in  her  box." 

"  I  shouldn't  rub  it  in,"  said  I  slowly, 
without  looking  at  her. 

"  Kindly  leave  it  to  me  to  know  what's 
right,"  said  my  mother  angrily,  when 
she  had  packed  the  box  and  called  me 
up  to  lock  and  cord  it.  I  took  the  letter 
from  the  tray  beside  the  peach's  pretty 
lilac  hat — Mother  sent  everything,  of 
course — and  slipped  it  in  my  pocket.  I 
guessed  that  Karen  would  be  pretty  well 
up  against  it  just  now  without  that. 

"She  might  have  answered  it,"  Mother 
said,  a  week  later. 

"  You  could  hardly  expect  her  to  an- 
swer a  letter  like  that! "  said  I  hotly. 

"A  letter  like  what?"  said  she  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  and  cleared 
out  of  the  room. 

After  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  on  swotting  for  that  blighted  exam, 
but  I  didn't  seem  able  to  settle  to  it 
somehow,  and  one  afternoon  about  the 
end  of  February  I  dropped  into  the 
Carruthers'.  It  wasn't  that  I  knew 
them,  for  they're  not  in  our  set,  and 
they  seemed  a  bit  surprised  when  I 
strolled  in;  but  I'd  met  young  Dick 
Carruthers  at  Cambridge,  and  we  talked 
about  the  rotten  way  the  hunting  had 
been  spoiled  by  the  frost  all  winter  com- 
fortably enough.  Suddenly  the  door 
opened  and  Mother  marched  in.  You 
could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather. 

"Well,  I'm  blessed! "  said  I. 
Mrs.  Carruthers  rose— a  little  dis- 
tantly, but  no  one  on  God's  earth  can 
be  distant  for  more  than  five  minutes 
with  my  mother.    She  seemed  anything  but  pleased  to  see 
me,  but  she  didn't  beat  about  the  bush  as  I'd  been  doing. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me  anything 
about  Miss  Boyesen,"  said  she  at  once. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  glared  at  Mother  rather  queerly. 
"  Oh,  that  poor  child,"  said  she  slowly.  "  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  be  sure  to  know  more  about  her  than 
I  do.  We  were  so  fond  of  her.  I  was  more  sorry  than  I 
can  say  to  let  her  go.  She  was  like  a  little  ray  of  sunshine 
in  the  house.  We  didn't  know  she  was  engaged  to  your 
son  or  she  should  never  have  left  us." 

Dick  Carruthers  said  something  that  I  couldn't  quite 
catch  in  the  offing.  I  remembered  then  that  it  was  his 
blighted  attentions  that  had  frightened  his  mother  and 
made  her  get  rid  of  the  peach.  There  was  a  good  deal  1 
could  have  said  if  I'd  got  him  to  myself. 

"We  were  so  sorry  when  we  heard  that  Mr.  Maybury 
had  brought  home  a  beautiful  Russian  wife  and  that  the 
poor  child  had  run  away  in  her  grief.  She  must  have  been 
quite  heartbroken." 

"But  "  I  could  see  my  mother  saying  to  herself: 

"So  that  is  what.the  neighborhood  thinks,  is  it?"  and  I 
kicked  her  softly  only  just  in  time. 

"  Let  'em  think  it,"  said  I  under  my  breath.  "  It  won't 
worry  Maybury"— so  Mother,  still  looking  rather  dissatis- 
fied, shut  up.       (Cohckidtd  <m  Pag*  .*>o> 
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REPORTS  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  show 
1  as  high  as  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  tons  of 
green  deciduous  fruit  shipped 
out  of  California  in  a  year. 
This  means  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  cherries  and  the  like, 
in  a  natural  or  uncured 
state.  Also,  it  means  about 
three  pounds  and  a  half  of 
such  fruit  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

January  28th,  last,  there 
was  a  mass-meeting  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  growers,  packers  and 
shippers,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  at 
Sacramento,  the  state  commissioner  of  horticulture 
presiding.    At  this  meeting  the  Deciduous  Fruit 
Protective  League  was  organized.    Growers  from 
many  parts  of  the  state  were  present,  and  the 
meeting  was,  no  doubt,  fairly  representative  of  the  in- 
dustry.   It  adopted  certain  resolutions  in  part  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  deciduous  fruit  industry  of  California, 
owing  to  conditions  which  have  developed  in  recent  years, 
finds  that  some  branches  of  the  industry  are  seriously 
threatened,  and  that  unless  prompt  and  intelligent  action 
is  taken  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  investments  in  land 
and  improvements  will  be  greatly  depreciated,  thousands 
of  people  who  are  dependent  upon  this  industry  will  find 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  the  state  as  a  whole 
will  receive  a  setback;  and 

Whereas,  an  investigation  into  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  has  made  it  clear  that  the  present 
situation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  following  causes: 
(a)  Excessive  freight  charges  and  unsatisfactory  railway 
service;  (b)  Unintelligent  distribution,  due  to  competi- 
tive distributing  organizations;  (c)  Shipments  of  inferior 
and  poorly-packed  fruit;  (d)  Shipments  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  of  the  present  imperfect  markets; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  upon  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways to  grant  concessions  in  freight  rates. 

Resolved,  we  demand  that  the  shipping  organizations, 
cooperative  and  others,  get  together  and  arrange  a  collect- 
ive system  of  distribution  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  not  be 
forced  into  competition  with  itself  in  the  Eastern  markets 
to  the  loss  of  the  grower,  experience  having  shown  that 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  only  when  the  distri- 
bution is  made  from  this  end  through  one  channel. 

Resolved,  that  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia be  called  upon  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
shipping  organizations  to  receive  no  fruit  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment unless  such  fruit  has  been  passed  upon  favorably  by 
inspectors  chosen  by  organizations  of  growers  .  .  . 
a  considerable  portion  of  last  year's  shipments  having 
been  unsuitable  for  Eastern  shipment,  thus  injuring  the 
good  name  of  California  fruits  in  Eastern  markets,  also 
injuring  the  entire  industry. 

How  the  Fruit  Men  Help  Each  Other 

I QUOTE  these  resolutions  at  considerable  length  as  ex- 
hibiting the  plight  of  a  very  extensive  and  important 
body  of  practically  unorganized,  non-cooperative  fruit 
growers. 

These  growers,  the  reader  will  doubtless  observe,  want 
lower  freight  rates,  but,  through  lack  of  organizations, 
have  not  been  in  a  position  to  make  an  effective  demand  for 
them.  They  want  the  private  shipping  concerns  that  buy 
their  fruit  to  get  together  and  stop  selling  one  man's  fruit 
in  competition  with  another's.  They  speak  of  "the  pres- 
ent imperfect  markets"  as  though  these  private  buyers 
hadn't  been  as  active  in  the  way  of  developing  new  mar- 
kets as  the  growers  could  wish.  Especially  they  want  to 
have  the  fruit  properly  inspected,  so  that  it  shall  come  upon 
the  Eastern  markets  in  prime  condition,  instead  of  being 
shipped  in  an  unfit  condition,  as  a  "  considerable  portion  " 
of  last  year's  crop  was,  thereby  "  injuring  the  good  name  of 
California  fruit"  and  harming  the  entire  industry.  Obvi- 
ously these  are  desirable  things,  and,  generally  speaking, 
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they  are  things  the  fruit  grower  must  do  for  himself  through 
cooperation;  no  private  shipping  concern  is  going  to  do 
them  for  him. 

The  resolutions  speak  of  "  shipping  organizations,  coop- 
erative and  others."  The  cooperative  organization  is 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  with  headquarters  at 
Sacramento. 

This  Exchange  was  formed  seven  years  ago.  Its  general 
plan  is  like  that  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
handling  oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit,  which  I  have 
already  described.  It  has  an  authorized  capital  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  but  only  twenty-three  thousand  is 
outstanding,  and  this  is  scattered  in  small  lots.  Dividends 
on  the  capital  stock  are  limited  to  ten  per  cent,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  profit  is  distributed  among  the  members 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fruit  shipped  by  each. 
There  are  eight  sub  or  district  associations,  each  having 
a  packing-house  to  which  its  members  bring  their  fruit. 
The  district  association  packs  the  fruit,  puts  it  on  the 
cars  and  bills  it  to  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  which 
does  the  selling.  Although  the  deciduous  and  the  citrus 
organizations  are  quite  independent  of  each  other,  both 
are  cooperative,  and  the  deciduous  concern  sells  at  certain 
points  through  brokers  employed  by  the  more  powerful 
citrus  Exchange. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  fruit  handled  by  the  Exchange 
are  sold  at  auction  in  Eastern  markets.  The  remainder  is 
sold  F.  O.  B.  in  car  lots  upon  orders  from  the  East.  Except 
as  to  the  fruit  sold  F.  O.  B.  in  car  lots  there  is  no  pooling  of 
prices.  Each  particular  member  gets  whatever  his  own 
particular  fruit  brings,  even  though  it  be  only  two  or  three 
packages  in  a  carload. 

There  appears  to  be  no  especial  fault  in  the  plan  of  the 
Exchange;  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  take  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  industry.  At  present  it  handles,  proba- 
bly, not  over  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments.  Thus 
it  is  not  in  a  position  to  correct  the  ills  of  which  the  growers 
complain.  The  management  has  not  been  free  from  dis- 
sensions, and  I  did  not  discover  any  expectation  that  it 
would  soon  get  the  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  of  the  crops  which 
would  enable  it  to  control  the  situation. 

There  is  extensive  cooperation  in  the  deciduous  indus- 
try, but  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence — among  the  ship- 
ping concerns.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  larger  commission 
houses  engaged  in  forwarding  deciduous  fruit  are  associ- 
ated under  the  title,  California  Fruit  Distributors,  with 
headquarters  at  Sacramento. 

The  associated  Distributors  describe  themselves  in 
advertisements  as  "the  clearing-house  on  shipments  of 
deciduous  fruit  from  the  state,"  and  are  said  to  handle 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  This  is,  of  course, 
enough  to  give  any  organization  pretty  complete  control 
of  the  situation;  but  the  Distributors  handle  the  fruit 
mostly  on  a  commission  basis,  returning  to  the  grower 
whatever  his  fruit  may  fetch  in  the  Eastern  market,  less 
their  commission  and  the  freight.  No  doubt  the  Distrib- 
utors are  able  and  conscientious  business  men,  yet  we  find 


growers  complaining  that 
freight  rates  are  excessive; 
that  Eastern  markets  are 
imperfectly  developed;  that 
one  grower's  fruit  is  sold  in 
competition  with  another's, 
to  the  loss  of  both ;  that  there 
has  been  no  proper  inspec- 
tion, grading  and  packing  of 
the  fruit,  so  that  much  which 
was  in  an  unfit  condition  has 
been  dumped  on  the  market, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  Distributors,  admit- 
tedly, have  taken  whatever 
sort  of  fruit  the  grower  saw 
fit  to  hand  over  to  them.  It  wasn't  their  business 
to  see  that  it  was  sound  fruit  properly  packed. 
Their  business  was  simply  to  send  the  stuff  on,  sell 
it  for  what  it  would  fetch  and  give  the  proceeds  to 
the  grower,  less  commission  and  expenses. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  shippers— unanimously,  I 
believe— favor  proper  inspection  and  packing,  so  that  only 
good  fruit  shall  be  shipped.  As  I  mentioned  above,  the 
Sacramento  mass-meeting  was  attended  by  shippers  and 
packers  as  well  as  by  growers;  and  packers  and  shippers, 
as  well  as  growers,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  new 
Deciduous  Protective  League. 

Paying  Deficits  With  Deficits 

THE  League,  indeed,  is  cooperative  in  only  a  rudimen- 
tary way.  It  expects  to  be  the  means  whereby  shippers 
and  packers  will  work  harmoniously  with  the  growers  to 
sei-ure  better  freight  rates,  better  markets,  proper  inspec- 
tion and  packing  of  the  fruit,  and  a  collective  instead  of  a 
competitive  selling  plan.  But  it  contemplates  that  the 
fruit  shall  still  be  marketed  by  the  Distributors  largely  on 
a  commission  basis. 

This  naturally  reminds  me  that  in  Texas  they  tell  of 
an  aged  and  industrious  rancher  who  had  been  marketing 
his  sheep  on  a  commission  basis  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
Finally  he  sent  on  a  larger  consignment,  and  his  commis- 
sion man  notified  him  that  the  animals  did  not  sell  for 
enough  to  meet  the  freight  charges.  "Freight  so  much; 
sheep  brought  so  much;  deficit  so  much;  send  on  more 
money,"  the  commission  man  wired. 

The  distressed  but  honorable  rancher  wired  back: 
"  They  are  no  more  money;  will  ship  more  sheep." 

Green  deciduous  fruit  is  admittedly  a  difficult  product 
to  handle.  It  is  perishable,  needing  quick  marketing. 
Much  of  it  is  sold  many  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of 
production.  Moreover,  the  industry  is  not  centralized  in 
any  one  district.  Perhaps  this  explains  why,  so  far,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  organize  the  growers  on  any  large  scale 
for  cooperative  marketing,  although  there  have  been  many 
attempts  in  that  direction. 

Such  an  attempt,  twenty-five  years  ago,  got  as  far  as  the 
organization  of  the  California  Fruit  Union,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to 
which  growers  were  to  subscribe  on  the  basis  of  one  dollar 
for  each  acre  of  orchard.  The  Union  was  to  charge  a  com- 
mission sufficient  to  pay  expenses  and  six  per  cent  on  the 
capital. 

"  Nearly  everybody  was  in  favor  of  the  Union,"  says  a 
fruit  man  whose  memory  runs  back  that  far.  "  They  all 
wanted  to  see  it  started;  but  hardly  anybody  would  risk 
his  dollar  an  acre.  They  wanted  to  wait  and  see  whether,  it 
was  going  to  be  a  success  before  they  put  up  the  money. 
The  Union  never  had  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
paid  in,  representing  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  deciduous 
acreage." 

The  Union,  being  so  scantily  supplied  with  capital  of  its 
own,  entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  with  one  of  the 
largest  shipping-houses,  the  agreement  being  that  the 
shipping-house  should  handle  the  Union's  fruit,  provided 
it  didn't  try  to  seduce  the  Union  members  from  the  fold. 
In  short,  the  shipping-house  was  the  strong  end  of  the 
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partnership,  Union  members  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
arrangement,  .suspect  inn  the  shipping-house  of  managing 
(in-  business  more  In  Its  own  interests  I  ban  In  I  heirs  ^fter 
a  troubled  existence  of  several  yean  the  Union  gave  up 
t  he  ghost. 

I'erhaps  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  effective  cooperation 
lies  in  t  he  circumstance  that  Individual  memberships  <>\'  the 
shipping  Arms  which  compose  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors own,  in  the  aggregate,  a  very  large  acreage  of 
deciduous  orchards.  Thus  the  Distributors  are  them- 
selves great  fruit  growers;  so  great  that  they  might  make 

it  uncomfortable  for  any  unfriendly  association  of  growers. 
A  like  condition  obtains  with  regard  to  the  wine-grape 
growers.  Owners  of  some  of  the  principal  wineries,  col- 
loquially referred  to  as  forming  the  trust,  also  own  an 
immense  acreage  of  vineyards,  thereby  largely  controlling 
t  he  situation  on  both  sides. 

Deciduous  fruit  growers  are  protected  in  some  measure 
by  having  three  options  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  product. 
That  is,  generally  speaking,  they  can  market  it  fresh,  or 
they  can  dry  it,  or  they  can  send  it  to  the  canning  establish- 
ments. In  the  latter  field  there  is  extensive  and  efficient 
cooperation;  but  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  buyers.  The 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association,  embracing  most  of 
the  important  plants,  is  said  to  handle  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  business. 

Cooperation  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Farmers 

ALTHOUGH  effective  cooperation  on  a  large  scale  has 
-  never  been  accomplished  in  the  deciduous  branch  of  the 
fruit  industry,  it  is  always  being  discussed.  It  is,  in  fact, 
always  being  discussed  in  all  branches  of  the  industry.  It 
is  rather  astonishing  to  see  how  much  cooperation  there  is 
in  the  air  and  how  little,  comparatively  speaking,  in  prac- 
tice. You  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  daily  newspaper  in  Cali- 
fornia that  doesn't  contain  a  report  of  some  meeting  that 
fruit  growers  somewhere  have  held,  or  are  about  to  hold, 
in  the  interests  of  better  organization.  To  reproduce  the 
press  reports  of  this  sort  that  appear  in  the  course  of  a 
winter  w.ould  fill  pages  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Nearly  everybody  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  cooperation  as  a 
general  proposition,  but  when  it  comes  to  pledging  acre- 
age and  putting  up  the  dollar  difficulties  arise. 

The  prune  has  long  seemed  a  favorable  subject  for  coop- 
eration. As  compared  with  raisins  the  packing  process 
is  simple  and  inexpensive.  There  need  be  no  particular 
hurry  about  marketing,  for  prunes,  after  going  through 
the  packing-house,  will  keep  a  long  time  without  deterio- 
rating. It  is  a  big  industry,  the  state's  output  in  some 
favorable  years  having  reached  ninety  thousand  tons. 
Moreover,  it  is  centralized  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Formerly  three-fourths  of  the  total 
crop  were  produced  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Though  its 
proportion  at  present  is  somewhat  less,  it  is  still  far  the 
biggest  producer,  and  the  city  of  San  Jose  is  the  capital 
of  prunedom. 

This  valley  lies  near  the  sea,  separated  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  by  the  Coast  Range  on  the  east.  It  is 
smaller  than  San  Joaquin  and  greener,  and  was  under 


cultivation  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Stanford 
Qni>  ersii  y,  at  Palo  Alto,  is  only  a  few  miles  from  San  Job 
In  a  nea1  pamphlet  the  San  .lose  Chamber  of  Commerce 
supplies  the  information  that  that  valley  produces  "in  a 
fair  year,  of  cured  fruit,  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds;  of  canned  goods,  thirty  million  pounds;  of  fresh 
fruit,  two  hundred  million  pounds."  Also,  that  the  name 
of  the  capital  city  should  be  pronounced  San  Ho-say. 

A  peculiarity  of  prunes  is  that  they  are  never  picked 
from  the  trees,  but  are  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
reason  is  that  a  prune  must  be  dead  ripe,  with  all  its  sugar 
developed,  or  it  will  not  cure  properly.  Therefore,  the 
ground  under  the  trees  is  carefully  prepared  and  leveled 
to  make  a  soft,  smooth  bed  for  the  falling  fruit,  (lathering 
the  fallen  prunes  is  a  staple  industry  in  Augustand  Septem- 
ber; boys  and  girls,  and  often  entire  families,  are  employed 
in  it,  camping  in  the  orchards. 

Being  gathered,  the  prunes  are  rolled  down  troughs  full 
of  tiny  needles  that  prick  their  skins.  They  are  then  dipped 
in  a  hot  solution  containing  lye,  which  cleanses  them,  and 
rinsed  in  cold  water.  Next,  they  are  put  in  broad,  shallow 
wooden  trays  and  laid  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
This  sun-drying  practically  converts  them  into  the  staple 
prunes  of  commerce  and  of  boarding-house  jokes.  At  the 
packing-house  they  are  sorted  as  to  size  by  a  machine 
which  shakes  them  over  a  huge  sieve.  The  farther  the 
prune  travels  over  the  sieve  the  larger  the  holes,  and  when 
it  comes  to  a  hole  a  little  bigger  than  itself  it  drops  through 
into  the  proper  bin.  It  is  then  run  through  a  vat  contain- 
ing hot  water  and  finally  rolls  down  a  chute  into  a  wooden 
packing-box— the  same  box  that  you  see  at  the  grocer's. 
When  the  prunes  pour  from  the  chute,  however,  there  is  a 
removable  frame  about  three  inches  high  on  top  of  the  box. 
Box  and  frame  go  under  a  press  which  promptly  stamps 
down  the  contents  so  that  they  are  no  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  box.  The  frame  is  lifted  off,  the  cover  nailed  on  the 
box,  and  the  prunes  are  ready  to  ship.  Whereas  to  put 
raisins  through  the  packing-house  costs  about  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  pound,  the  packing-house  cost  for  prunes  is 
only  between  an  eighth  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  most  extensive,  I  believe,  of  the  prune-packing 
establishments  in  the  valley  stands  at  the  small  town  of 
Campbell,  thirty  minutes'  run  from  San  Jose  by  trolley.  It 
has  eighteen  acres  of  drying-ground  and  trays  enough  to 
cover  the  whole,  so  that  it  has,  many  seasons,  presented 
the  toothsome  spectacle  of  eighteen  solid  acres  of  prunes 
blissfully  drying  in  the  sun.  It  has  also  dipping  and  rins- 
ing vats,  sorting  and  packing  machinery,  storage  bins  and 
so  on.  It  is  equipped  for  drying  other  fruit  than  prunes— 
peaches,  for  example,  which  are  cut  in  two  and  pitted  by 
hand,  put  in  trays  and  wheeled  into  a  sort  of  oven,  where 
they  are  bleached  with  sulphur,  then  cured  in  the  sun.  The 
plant  turns  out  five  thousand  tons  of  dried  fruit  a  year. 

Marketing  the  Prune  Crop 

IT  WAS  built  nineteen  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  by  a  purely  cooperative  association,  the 
Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  The  members  subscribed 
the  capital  in  proportion  to  their  acreage  and  brought  their 
fruit  to  the  plant  to  be  cured  and  packed.  The  fruit  was 
then  sold  in  the  East  by  the  Union,  the  proceeds  being 
pooled  and  divided  ratably  among  the  members. 

In  some  other  localities  cooperative  associations  were 
formed  on  the  same  plan.  Presently  the  five  principal 
associations  united  in  the  Santa  Clara  County  Selling 
Agents,  which  handled  as  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  prune  crop,  and  handled  it  admittedly  with  success. 
The  work  of  this  association  in  raising  the  standard  and 
enhancing  the  reputation  of  the  fruit —continuing  work 
previously  done  along  the  same  line  by  the  cooperative 
concerns  which  composed  the  association  — is  still  praised; 
in  fact,  the  association  in  its  later  years  was  pretty  gen- 
erally able  to  obtain  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  more  than  most  other  sellers.  It  opened  up  mar- 
kets in  Europe— starting,  or  at  least  decidedly  stimulating, 
the  export  trade  which  has  since  proved  so  important  to 
the  prune  industry. 

Here  was  an  object-lesson  in  successful  cooperation 
which  naturally  impressed  the  prune  growers.  Enthusi- 
asm for  cooperation  spread,  and  in  1900  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  form  a  really  comprehensive  cooperative 
concern,  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association,  which 
absorbed  the  Selling  Agents  and  had  pledged  to  it,  under 
two-year  contracts,  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop.  That  looked  like  a  full  and  lasting  triumph  for 
cooperation,  but  it  wasn't. 

"Well,"  said  a  lifelong  advocate  of  prune  cooperation, 
with  a  very  troubled  expression,  "  we  ran  into  two  awful  big 
crops;  prices  were  low;  growers  got  dissatisfied;  a  good 
many  blamed  the  management;  they  refused  to  sign  up." 

In  short,  when  the  two-year  contracts  expired  the 
association  expired  with  them.  It  failed,  carrying  down 
with  it  the  previously  successful  Selling  Agents;  and  from 
that  failure  cooperation  has  never  recovered.  The  Camp- 
bell Fruit  Growers'  Union  still  owns  the  plant  at  that, 
place,  but  leases  it  to  a  private  firm,  so  that  it  is  now 
operated  simply  as  a  commercial  enterprise.    One  of  the 


partner!  of  this  firm,  by  the  way,  has  been  manager  of  the 
plant  continuously  since  it  was  built  as  a  cooperative  COT 
cern,  and  believes  in  cooperat  ion  as  much  as  ever,  although 
it  hasn't  won  out  in  the  prune  industry. 

Besides  the  Campbell  Union  then?  are  still  four  other 
local  and  comparatively  small  cooperative  associations  in 
Santa  Clara.  This  year  the  Farmers'  Union,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fresno,  has  opened  a  branch  at  San  Jose-  and 
proposes  to  revive  cooperation  in  prunes,  including  other 
dried  fruit. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  in  the  industry.  At  pres- 
ent the  dipping,  rinsing  and  sun-drying  are  done  mostly 
by  the  individual  orchardist  at  home  instead  of  at  the 
packing-plant  as  formerly,  the  fruit  being  brought  to 
the  plant  only  when  it  is  dried  and  ready  to  pack.  Also,  the 
average  size  of  the  orchard  has  decreased,  a  great  many 
orchards  being  only  five  to  ten  acres  in  extent.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  to  get  a  given  acreage  into  an 
association  a  larger  number  of  orchard  owners  must  be 
won  over.  Probably  the  prune  output  of  Santa  Clara 
County  has  decreased  positively  as  well  as  relatively. 
Many  orchards  are  thirty  years  old,  and  after  about 
twenty  years  the  trees  tend  to  run  out-  that  is,  to  bear 
less  copiously.  If  an  orchard  that  is  twenty-five  years 
old  or  so  is  to  be  kept  up  to  a  full  bearing  capacity  the  old 
trees  must  be  gradually  replaced. 

The  Bean  Raisers  of  Ventura  County 

NEARLY  the  whole  of  the  prune  crop  is  now  sold  to  the 
commercial  packers,  who  buy  the  fruit  outright  for  cash 
as  it  comes  from  the  trays,  pack  it  and  sell  it  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets and  in  Europe.  The  export  trade,  indeed,  especially 
to  Germany,  has  become  of  prime  importance.  It  is  said 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop  went  to  Europe,  which 
saved  the  situation  for  the  growers.  In  other  dried  fruit, 
also,  a  very  important  export  trade  has  been  built  up. 
Last  year,  for  example,  almost  two-thirds  of  California's 
dried  apricots  were  sold  in  Europe. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  failure  to  success,  so  we  will 
pass  from  prunes  to  beans.  In  the  popular  mind  that 
vegetable  is  intimately  associated  with  Boston;  but 
Ventura  County,  California,  is  really  the  world's  prize 
beanery.  In  1908,  according  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society's  report,  it  yielded  sixty-eight  million  pounds  of 
dried  lima  beans;  and  while  beans  in  New  England  pro- 
duced only  philosophers,  in  California  they  have  produced 
millionaires— such  is  the  improving  effect  of  a  glorious 
climate. 

Ventura  County  lies  on  the  coast  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  a  great  sugar-beet  district  and 
contains,  at  Oxnard,  one  of  the  country's  largest  beet- 
sugar  refineries.  Lima-bean  culture  on  a  great  scale  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  until  last  year  the  crop  was  sold 
outright  to  a  number  of  large  commercial  houses.  The 
head  of  the  largest  house  is  locally  known  as  the  Bean 
King,  although  the  diadem  at  present  contains  a  dent 
about  big  enough  to  serve  one  order  of  "  pork  and  "  in.  It 
is  said  that  the  commercial  buyers  worked  in  unison,  and 
that  it  was  their  practice  to  sell  beans  in  the  Eastern 
{Continued  on  Page  54) 
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T: 


'Biddid  Gweddodyd 
Bidhoddad.  Yed.  Ded, 
It  id  a  Dice  Dabe" 


HEY  had  met  at  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  usual  sea- 
shore mood.  The  strip 
of  Sahara  called  the  beach 
had  seemed  like  paradise  to 
them,  though  it  raised  noth- 
ing but  pale  and  skippy  sand- 
fleas,  and  though  the  same 
sand  in  a  drawing-room  would 
have  been  accounted  a  dis- 
aster. They  had  heaved 
rhapsodic  sighs  about  the 
ocean,  which  is,  after  all,  only 
a  very  large  pond,  exception- 
ally messy  and  floppy  at  the 
edges. 

The  moon  paced  its  usual 
beat,  getting  larger  and  later 
every  evening,  as  of  old;  but 
they  found  something  ex- 
traordinary in  its  radiance, 
though  they  would  have  com- 
plained to  the  Gas  Company 
or  the  General  Electric  if 
such  insipid  illumination  had 
been  provided  for  ordinary 
purposes. 

So  they  reveled  in  sea  and 
sky  and  romance  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  which  has  been 
written  up  so  often  and  so 
much  better  than  it  is  likely 
to  be  done  again. 

But  soon  she  left  the  sea 
and  went  to  the  mountains. 
And  there  he  turned  up,  too, 
after  a  decent  interval.  Here 
there  was  more  scenery,  of  a 
highly-embossed  description. 
There  were  admirable  peaks  and  thoroughly  commendable 
valleys  and  pines  and  cedars,  and  things  with  gorgeous 
colors  splashed  round  in  excellent  taste.  But  that  also 
has  been  done  so  often  and  so  well  that,  perhaps,  one  might 
better  skip  the  landscape  and  get  to  the  dialogue. 

She  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  parlors  at  the  hotel,  whose 
prices  most  nearly  rivaled  the  magnificence  of  the  peaks. 
She  was  talking  about  The  Man  to  the  Other  Man: 

"The  thing  I  like  most  about  Charles  Newman  is  that 
he  never  sends  me  flowers." 

"  They're  about  the  only  thing  he  hasn't  sent  you,"  the 
Other  Man  growled. 

"  Yes;  he  has  sent  me  candy  by  the  ton,  books  enough 
for  a  fifty-five-foot  shelf,  bushels  of  trinkets— souvenirs! 
He's  awfully  generous." 

"Oh,  I  know.  He's  one  of  those  present  presenters. 
The  minute  that  sort  of  man  is  introduced  to  a  girl  he 
rushes  out  and  buys  her  something.  It's  Christmas  every 
day  with  him." 

"  A  woman  appreciates  those  little  attentions,  Ned." 
"Attentions!  They're  nothing  but  tips.  Men  give 
those  things  to  women  to  make  'em  a  little  politer— as 
they  slip  a  quarter  to  a  waiter  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
nearly-fresh  eggs  in  the  omelet  or  some  coffee  in  the  coffee. 
And  you  women  are  flattered  by  it  instead  of  insulted!" 

"Oh,  I  know  you  don't  like  Mr.  Newman.    You  never 
did.   You  dislike  him  be- 
cause I  like  him." 

"Well,  isn't  that  reason 
enough?  Who  is  he,  any- 
way ?  What  does  he  do  for 
a  living?" 

"Ugh,  what  a  Yankee 
question !  Mr.  Newman  is 
plainly  a  gentleman  of 
means  with  sense  enough 
to  enjoy  his  leisure.  Now, 
when  I  was  abroad,  I  met 
any  number  of  that  sort." 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  know.  We've 
all  been  abroad,  and  met 
the  male  or  female  loafer 
who  settles  down  on  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  calls 
himself  a  gentleman  and 
does  nothing  but  drink 
other  people's  tea.  But  in 
America  it's  suspicious.  I  '11 
bet  he's  a  gambler  or  a  pro- 
moter or  something  shady. ' ' 
"Look  here,  Ned.  do  you 
think  it's  manly  to  run  down 
a  rival  behind  his  back?" 


"No;  I  don't  think  it's  at  all  manly,  but  I  think  it's 
all-fired  human.  I  love  you,  Gwen,  and  you  prefer  him. 
That  drives  me  crazy  and  I  don't  care  what  I  say  about 
him.  I  only  wish  I  could  think  of  worse  things  than  I  do." 

"You  love  me!  Humph!  Why,  you  haven't  even 
remembered  that  it's  my  birthday." 

"Oh,  Lord!  is  it  really?— the  eighteenth!  Of  course  it 
is!  I'm  an  awful  fool.  I  have  no  memory,  but  I  have  a 
big  heart  and  I  love  you  twice  as  much  as  that  " 

"  There  you  go  again.  You  love  me  twice  as  much  and 
forget  my  birthday.  But  he  remembered  it.  He's  giving 
a  dinner  party  here  at  the  hotel  tonight  in  my  honor." 

"Oh,  yes;  he  invited  me.    He  felt  sure  enough  of  you 
for  that!   But  he  didn't  tell  me  it  was  your  birthday." 
. . "  He  flattered  you  by  thinking  you'd  probably  remember 
it,  as  you're  always  telling  how  you  and  I  grew  up  together. 
I'm  so  afraid  you'll  give  away  my  real  age!    And  I 
know  he  thinks  I'm  as  old  as  you  are." 

"You  used  to  be  within  a  year  of  it,  Gwen.  But 
you've  been  backsliding." 

"  If  you  dare  tell  him  that,  Ned  Milholland,  I'll  never 
speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  anybody.  I  forget  the 
date  of  your  birthdays  so  easily  I'm  not  likely  to 
remember  how  many  there  have  been.  Besides,  you 
don't  look  half  as  old  as  you  are." 

"  You  have  the  most  atrocious  way  of  saying  things! 
I'm  not  old.  I  won't  have  the  word  used  of  me! " 

Great  tears  filled  her  eyes  and  one  rolled  gleaming 
down  her  cheek.   He  stared  in  amazement. 

"  Why,  Gwen,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  I 
never  dreamed  that— you  were  so  sensitive." 

"Hurt  my  feelings!"  she  snapped.    "Don't  be  an 
idiot.   There's  a  rose  in  this  room  somewhere! " 

He  looked  about  hastily. 

"  I  don't  see  any." 

"Neither  do  I— but  there's  one  here— can't  I  tell? 
Look  for  it,  quick.  Find  it.  Get  it  out  before  I— be- 
be-fore  I— fore  I— it  seems  as  if  my  very  soul  wanted 
to  sneeze!   Have  you  got  a  rose  in  your  buttonhole?  " 

"Of  course  I  haven't.  I  remember  that  much, 
anyway.  I  wouldn't  insult  you  by  wearing  a  rose.  I 
hate  roses  because  you  don't  like  them." 

She  ran  here  and  there,  holding  her  exquisite  handker- 
chief to  her  exquisite  nose,  and  he  scurried  about  frantic- 
ally. At  last  he  gave  a  cry:  "  Here  it  is— under  the 
table.  Just  a  head  that  fell  from  somebody's  bouquet." 

He  held  up  a  slightly  passe  bud  of  the  most  winsome 
color  and  the  most  suave  perfume;  but  she  waved  it  away 
in  terror:  "Throw  it  out  of  the  window,  quick,  or  I'll 
jump  out.   Oh,  oh— what  an  affliction! " 

He  tossed  the  innocent  flower  into  the  valley  as  if  he 
were  casting  a  murderess  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  Then 
he  turned  to  her  soothingly:  "It's  gone,  Gwen.  The 
country  is  saved.  That  explains  why  you  were  so  snappy. 
I  notice  that  the  sniff  of  a  rose  makes  you  mad  at  me." 

"  Mad  ?  I  want  to  bite  anybody  that  comes  near.  Can 
you  blame  me?  Here  I  am  an  ordinary,  commonplace, 
normal,  sane  girl,  with  no  deformities  or  eccentricities  to 
speak  of.  Yet  every  time  I  come  within  sniffing  distance 
of  fresh  roses  my  eyes  begin  to  stream  and  I  try  to  blow 
my  own  head  off  with  sneezes." 

" Poor  Gwen! " 

"  Do  you  remember  when  I  graduated  at  Wellesley— 
how  everybody  sent  me  flowers  and  all  the  other  girls  got 


flowers,  and  I  couldn't  dodge  them— and  I  was  so  ill  I 
couldn't  stop  for  my  diploma? " 

"Yes,  I  remember.  I  was  there.  I  usually  am.  I've 
been  hanging  round  you  since  our  perambulators  first 

collided,  and  I've  always  "  But  she  was  musing  upon 

the  Other  Man. 

"  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  like  Mr.  Newman  so  much. 
He  never  sends  me  flowers.  Heavens!  do  you  suppose  he 
knows?" 

"Of  course  not!  How  could  he?  You  came  up  from 
the  seaside  before  the  hay-fever  season  began.  He  fol- 
lowed.  He's  never  had  a  sneeze  out  of  you." 

"  But  you  might  have  told  him,  Ned." 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  quite  as  low  as  all  that?  " 

"No.no!  Forgive  me!  But  it  is  such  an  affliction,  Ned. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  not  tell  him." 


'What  I  Started  to  Say  Was  — Here,  Waiter,  Waiter!  Don't  Touch  Those  Flowers' 


"Here  It  is — Under  the  Table" 

"  It's  hardly  necessary  to  promise,  Gwen." 

"  Say:  '  I  hereby  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  not  under 
any  circumstances  disclose  to  Charles  Newman  or  any- 
body else,  without  special  permission,  the  fact  that  Miss 
Gwendolyn  Norbrook  is  afflicted  with  rose-fever.'" 

"  I  hereby  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  not  under  any 
circumstances— all  that  you  said." 

"  You  might  swear,  too." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  damned  if  I  tell  him -is  that  better? " 
"Ned!" 

"You  asked  for  it,  didn't  you?"   He  made  a  wry  face 
that  was  not  quite  the  wry  face  he  had  made  because  of 
disprized  love,  and  he  said:  "I'm  getting  mighty  hungry. 
What  time  is  that  birthday  dinner  set  for,  anyway?  " 
"  You  forget  everything,  don't  you?  " 
"  My  stomach  tells  me  it's  late  already.   I've  been 
dressed  for  half  an  hour.   The  sun  has  set  and  the  moon's 
coming  up.   The  other  guests  of  the  hotel  have  been  work- 
ing away  in  the  big  dining-room  for  more  than  an  hour. 
I  believe  I'll  join  them  and  cut  out  this  Newman 
affair  altogether." 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  drag  me  along— just  to  tor- 
ment me  with  the  sight  of  my  rival's  triumph?" 

"How  could  you  think  me  capable  of  such  a 
thought?" 

"You're  a  woman,  aren't  you?" 

"  There  are  going  to  be  half  a  dozen  other  guests,  in- 
cluding Irene  Oakley.  She's  a  nice  girl.  You  can  sit 
with  her." 

"  Lord!  You  can't  care  much  for  me  if  you  palm  off 
another  woman  on  me.  Well,  if  you  say  stay,  stay  I 
will— as  usual.  I'm  nothing  but  a  messenger  boy  to 
you,  anyway,  Gwen.  You  ought  to  give  me  a  uniform, 
or  at  least  a  cap." 

"If  I  decide  to  marry  Charles  Newman  I'll  set  you 
free." 

"  You  are  a  brute,  Gwen! " 

Thereupon  entered  a  tall  and  imposing  young  man, 
built  on  the  plan  of  architecture  and  draped  accord- 
ing to  the  demi-godlike  models  in  the  clothing  adver- 
tisements. 

"Good-evening,  Miss  Norbrook,"  he  said. 
"Why,  Mr.  Newman!    Good-evening!    You  know 
Mr.  Milholland?" 
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"Oh,  yos;  h'-wah  you,  Milholland?"  I  To  shook  hands 
Indlflerentlj  and  then  burned  on  the  girl,  "I've  come  bo 

evict  yOU." 

"Evict  me?" 

"  Yea,  this  parlor  ia  the  room  where  bhe  dinner  la  bo  be. 
The  waiters  are  coming  with  the  table  now." 

"  Then  you  don't  want  me  here?  " 

"Well,  of  course  you're  the  whole  dinner.  But  if  you 
could  spare  me  a  few  minutes  I've  prepared  a  little  sur- 
prise for  you   a    well,  you  understand." 

"A  surprise?  How  jolly  of  you  to  have  thought  of  i1 1 
But  then,  you  always  " 

"Ahem!   Ahem!  "  -  savagely  from  the  Other  Man. 

"Well,  I'll  vanish.  I'll  wait  in  the  next  drawing-room. 
Send  for  me  when  you  are  ready." 

"  Promise  not  to  peek  ?" 

"  I  promise  —come  along,  Ned." 

The  sartorial  marvel  put  out  a  restraining  hand: 

"Oh,  but  pardon  me.  I  was  going  to  ask  Milholland 
to  stay  and  help  me— lend  me  his  good  taste.  Do  you 
mind,  old  man?" 

"  Er— ah— um— certainly  " 

Miss  Norbrook  sauntered  out  with  curious  backward 
glances,  like  Lot's  wife.  Her  eyes  rested  on  Mr.  Newman 
with  evident  delight.  He  was  a  man  of  such  taste  and 
tact  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  him  order  her  about  a 
bit.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  obey.  As  her  shapely  form 
glided  from  sight  into  the  King's  Highway  of  the  corridor, 
waiters  came  stumbling  into  the  room  with  a  large  cir- 
cular table.    Others  brought  napery  and  silver  service. 

Two  page»  arrived  next,  tottering  under  toppling  stacks 
of  large  boxes.  One  of  the  top  bundles  wobbled  and  fell. 
Milholland  with  a  violent  lunge  caught  it  in  midair.  He 
admonished  the  boy. 

"  Be  careful,  you'll  break  them  " 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Newman;  "there's  nothing  to 
break.   They're  just— roses." 

"Roses?" 

"  Roses— to  decorate  the  table  and  the  room,  you  know." 

"  But  Miss  Norbrook— er — ah— um— that  is  ■  " 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  man  ?   Aren't  roses  rather  the 
usual  thing  for  decoration  in  a  case  like  this?" 
"Oh,  of  course,  certainly,  undoubtedly,  naturally." 
"  But  you  seem  so  surprised." 

"  Well— er— the  quantity  is  surprising.  So  many  roses, 
you  know— bushels  of  them,  like  cabbages.  They  must 
have  cost  you  a  pretty  penny— a  small  fortune." 

"Not  at  all.  They  cost  me  nothing." 

"How  did  you  get  'em— steal  'em?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"Well,  you're  certainly  making  up  for  lost  time, 
Newman.  Only  a  few  minutes  ago,  Gwen— er— Miss  Nor- 
brook was  commenting  on  the  fact  that  you  had  never 
sent  her  any  flowers." 

"Really?  Did  she  think  it  was  strange?  Did  she  dis- 
approve?" 

"  No ;  she  didn't  disapprove  exactly ;  she  just  commented 
on  it,  that's  all.  Most  men  who  send  a  girl  anything  at  all 
send  her  roses,  you  know." 

"Of  course  they  do.  But  I  had  a  special  reason.  I — 
you  see  — I  didn't  want  to— well,  I  didn't  want  to  introduce 
shop  into  my  relations  with  Miss  Norbrook,  of  all  women." 

"  Shop  ?  Did  you  say  shop  ?  " 

"  Shop,  yes." 

"  I  don't  quite  get  you." 

"I'll  explain  frankly.    Let  me  see,  you're  Miss  Nor- 
brook's  cousin,  aren't  you?" 
"  Well,  a  sort  of  distant  cousin." 

"  Then  I  can  speak  freely  to  you.  I'm  going  to  take  you 
into  my  confidence,  Milholland,  old  boy.    The  fact  is,  I 


am  madly  come  over  here  where 
those  waiters  can't  hear  as  I  was 
saying,  I  am  simply  yes,  pile  the 
roses  on  that  table  and  fake  the 
boxes  out  -  what  1  started  to  say 
was  -here,  waiter,  waiter!  don't 
touch  those  (lowers;  Mr.  Milholland 
and  I  will  arrange  them  Milhol- 
land, dl<l  man,  I'm  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  your  adorable  cousin, 
Miss  Norbrook.  I  followed  her  from 
the  sea  to  the  mountains,  because 
I'm  determined  to  win  her.  I  know 
she  likes  you  very  much, and  I'd  like 
to  have  your  approval  of  my  suit 
no,  not  the  one  I'm  wearing  the 
one  I'm  pressing— that  is,  my  suit 
for  your  dear  cousin's  hand.  Have 
I  your  approval?" 

"  Well— er— this  is  very  sudden. 
I— I— I  don't  know  much  about 
you,  Newman,  you  know." 

"I  know.  So  I'm  going  to  tell 
you.  I  haven't  mentioned  it  before, 
because  I  wanted  to  have  the  dear 
girl  love  me  just  for  myself  without 
regard  for  my  business." 

"And  what  is  your  business?— 
though,  of  course,  it's  none  of  my 
business." 

"  Oh,  yes  it  is,  old  man.  As  Miss 
Norbrook's  cousin,  you  have  a  right 
to  know." 

"You  needn't  harp  so  much  on 
my  being  Miss  Norbrook's  cousin. 
I  assure  you  that  " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  old  man. 
But  as  I  say,  I  want  to  be  loved  for 
myself  alone,  not  for  my  business." 

"  Is  your  business  such  a  fascinating  thing  as  all  that?  " 

"Well,  it  ought  to  seem  so  to  a  woman  of  Miss  Nor- 
brook's exquisite  taste  and  love  of  the  beautiful.  It's 
not  like  the  ordinary  base  commercial  dealing  in  iron  or 
stocks  or  shoes." 

"What  kind  of  business  is  it,  anyway?  Are  you  a  lady's 
tailor?" 

"  Oh,  Milholland!  How  could  you  suspect  me  of  such  a 
thing?" 

"Well,  you  say  it's  a  business.  That  means  you're  not 
an  artist  or  a  professional  man.  What  is  your  line  of  goods, 
anyway?" 

"  The  most  beautiful,  delightful,  delicious  merchandise 
in  the  world.  And  I  am  the  largest  dealer  in  it— in  them— 
in  the  world." 

"What  in  thunder  is  it— are  they?" 

"Flowers." 

"  Flowers!  Are  you  one  of  those  florist  fellows? " 
"  In  a  way,  yes." 

"  Have  you  got  a  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue  where  they  sell  a 
pint  of  violets  for  a  fortune,  and  that  sort  of  thing— 
jonquils  and  orchids  and  " 

"  No;  I  have  no  shop,  and  I  deal  only  in  roses.  I'm  a 
wholesaler.  I  have  an  enormous  rose-farm— a  paradise- 
acres  on  acres  of  roses— an  ideal  place  for  a  woman.  All 
the  year  round  fresh  roses  are  in  bloom  there.  The  air  is 
alive  with  their  perfume.  Any  woman  would  revel  in 
the  thought  of  making  her  home  among  roses— roses — 

roses   That's  why  I  didn't  tell  Miss  Norbrook.  I 

didn't  want  to  have  my  future  happiness  embittered  by  the 
suspicion  that  she  might  have  been  swayed  by  the  thought 


of  my  rows.    I  want  to 
be  loved  for  myself 
alone.    Silly,  eh,  but 
what  are  you  laughing 
at,  Milholland?" 
"  Who's  laughing?" 
"  You're  grinning  all 
over.   What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?  Do  I  look 
so  idiotic  in  your  eyes? 
Wait  till  you  fall  in  love 
with  some  fascinating 
girl  like  Miss  Norbrook, 
then  you'll  be  as  ridicu- 
lous as  I  am." 

"Nobody  could  be 
that,  Newman." 

The  florist  regarded 
the  shaking  Milholland 
with  bewildered  resent- 
ment; then  he  beamed 
again : 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  so  ridic- 
ulous as  you  may  think. 
I  made  pretty  sure  of 
my  ground.  I  don't 
want  to  brag,  but  Miss 
Norbrook— God  bless 
her  has  already  given 
me  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  cares 
deeply  for  me.  She 
loves  me  for  myself 
alone— without  know- 
ing who  or  what  I  am. 
But  when  she  learns  that 
I  am  Newman,  the  big- 
gest rose-raiser  in  the 
world,  she'll  say  yes  in  a 
jiffy.  Every  one  of  these  roses  came  from  my  own  place. 
Come  along,  old  man,  and  help  me  spread  them  about, 
will  you?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Newman,  with  all  my  heart." 

The  emptied  boxes  had  spilled  an  avalanche  of  roses  on 
a  side  table  and  Milholland  fell  to  with  a  ghoulish  activity. 

Newman  worked  with  equal  rapture.  When  the  room 
was  finally  transformed  into  a  bower  he  sprinkled  petals 
from  the  table  to  the  door. 

Then  he  opened  the  door  slightly  and  looked  out. 

"There  they  are,  Milholland,"  he  chortled.  "Miss 
Norbrook  and  Miss  Oakley  and  her  mother  and  old 
General  Moncrieff.  If  you'll  bring  in  Miss  Oakley  he'll 
take  in  her  mother,  and  I  — I  will  escort  my  future  bride." 

Then  he  added: 

"  I'm  going  to  switch  out  the  light  and  lead  the  people 
into  the  room,  so  that  the  first  thing  they  get  will  be  the 
full  glory  of  the  perfume.  Miss  Norbrook's  nostrils  shall 
feast  first.  Then  her  eyes  shall  have  the  banquet.  Then 
we'll  sit  down  to  the  material  food.  Promise  you  won't 
mention  this  little  surprise  till  I  spring  it,  will  you,  old 
man?" 

"I  solemnly  promise,"  said  Milholland. 

The  eager  suitor  pressed  the  button  and  the  room  became 
instantly  a  black  cave.  Newman  breathed  deep  of  the 
incense  and  so  did  Milholland.  Then  the  two  men  went 
into  the  drawing-room  where  the  guests  were  waiting. 
Each  man  gave  bis  arm  to  his  respective  allotment. 

The  little  procession  walked  into  the  spicy  ambush,  and 
stood  fast,  not  daring  to  proceed  far  into  the  mysterious  and 
aromatic  gloom.    (Concluded  on  Page  30) 
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WH  AT  EDUCATION  SHOULD  THE  FARMER'S  BOY  RECEIVE? 


JUST  now  the  United  States  is  passing 
through  the  strangest  period  of  its  eco- 
nomic existence.  There  is  more  unrest 
abroad  in  the  land  than  there  has  ever  been 
before  in  good  times  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  economic  household  is  upset. 
Reports  indicate  bumper  yields  in  most  of 
the  crops  that  go  to  fill  the  national  larder,  and 
yet  salaries  and  wages  do  not  seem  to  provide 
sufficient  income  to  make  ends  meet.  And 
this  is  really  the  cause  of  the  unrest.  A  man 
with  a  well-filled  stomach  and  a  comfortable 
balance  in  the  bank  is  never  deeply  concerned 
about  political  economy  or  any  sort  of  econ- 
omy. It  was  a  mob  of  hungry  men  and 
women  that  stormed  the  Bastile,  and  the  cry 
was  for  bread.  In  this  country  the  larder  of 
the  average  household  is  getting  increasingly 
harder  to  fill  and  the  balance  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  household  ledger  in  many  thou- 
sands of  cases.  The  average  citizen  is  begin- 
ning to  ask  why;  and  a  Senate  committee, 
under  the  direction  of  Senator  Lodge,  is  tak- 
ing testimony  at  Washington  trying  to  find 
the  answer. 

Meanwhile,  the  Beef  Trust,  the  Cold-Storage 
Trust,  the  Transportation  Trust  and  the 
grabbers  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try are  being  looked  at  with  suspicion.  We 
are  told  that  the  farmer  is  getting  too  much 
for  his  foodstuffs;  the  farmer  blames  the  cold- 
storage  people ;  the  cold-storage  people  blame 
the  wholesaler;  the  wholesaler  blames  the 
retailer  and  the  retailer  blames  all  the  rest. 
And  so  the  finger  of  blame  points  around  in  a 
circle.  The  politicians  are  talking  about  the 
quantitative  theory  of  money ;  people  are  de- 
manding the  prosecution  of  the  trusts  and  the 
railroads;  and  various  other  remedies  have 
been  suggested.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Doctor  Eliot  tell  us 
that  our  forests  and  coal  supply  will  soon  be  exhausted, 
and  the  Geological  Survey  is  devising  ways  to  put  the 
smoke  from  factory  chimneys  to  work.  James  J.  Hill  has 
come  out  with  a  statement  that  our  supply  of  wheat  will  be 
inadequate  for  our  needs  in  a  few  years,  and  only  recently 
a  nation-wide  boycott  of  meat  was  conducted  on  the 
theory  that  to  eat  less  meat  would  increase  the  available 
supply  and  thus  automatically  bring  down  the  price. 
But,  strange  to  say,  meat  prices  were  not  seriously  or  per- 
manently affected  by  the  boycott.  And  the  riddle,  "  What 
Can  We  Do  About  It?"  is  still  unsolved. 

An  inkling  of  the  best  solution  that  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested was  given  as  a  sort  of  side  issue  to  the  late  lamented 
meat  boycott,  when  the  organization  that  fathered  that 
enterprise  declared  that  housewives  should  practice  more 
economy  in  the  kitchen.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  if  econ- 
omy in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  could  be  secured 
through  legislation  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  economy  in 
their  consumption,  another  big  step  would  be  taken 
toward  the  solution  of  the  riddle.  But  no  solution  will  be 
complete  that  does  not  start  with  economy  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  as  well  as  in  its  distribution  and  consumption. 
Even  if  we  had  in  the  United  States  a  perfect  adjustment 
of  the  facilities  and  charges  for  the  distribution  of  the 
food  supply,  and  an  ideal  condition  of  economy  in  its  con- 
sumption, the  riddle  would  still  remain  unsolved.  It 
would  not  be  pressing  so  loudly  for  solution  at  this  time, 
perhaps,  but  it  would  still  be  present  and  eventually  would 
call  as  insistently  for  an  answer. 

Less  Food  for  More  People 

FOR  the  fact  remains  that,  while  the  size  of  our  national 
family  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  the  size  of  our 
national  pantry  has  been  actually  decreasing.  Or,  looking 
at  the  riddle  from  a  world  standpoint,  the  number  of  persons 
who  must  gain  sustenance  from  the  earth  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing the  world  over,  and  the  productivity  of  the  earth  has 
been  increased  but  slowly.  Mankind  in  the  past  has 
answered  the  riddle  by  simply  moving  to  virgin  places, 
taking  up  new  land  and  there  repeating  its  past  experi- 
ences until  a  crowding  has  compelled  another  move. 
\\  ithin  the  past  century  practically  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  that  is  capable  of  sustaining  human  life  has  been 
explored.  And  now  we  are  in  a  position,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world 
and  the  world  larder  that  must  sustain  life.  Hence  has 
come  the  cry  of  "  Conservation."  It  is  a  rather  new  name 
in  this  country,  but  the  process  is  as  old  as  the  history  of 


man.  It  is  the  old  principle  of  "saving  a  little  for  a  rainy 
day"  on  a  world  scale  and  attended  by  a  few  modern 
variations.  The  problem  in  America  is  simply  to  do  what 
Europe  started  to  do  before  it  was  known  that  another 
continent  existed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere— what 
Europe  has  been  doing  ever  since  with  excellent  results. 
Only  in  the  United  States  the  problem  is  more  acute  now, 
because  we  know  definitely  that  the  moving-on  process  must 
soon  come  to  a  halt  the  world  over  and  because  our  pop- 
ulation is  increasing  so  rapidly  through  immigration. 

A  glance  at  the  size  of  the  national  family  and  the  stock 
in  the  national  pantry  will  state  the  riddle.  Between  1880 
and  1900  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  52 
per  cent.  During  that  time  the  number  of  meat  cattle 
increased  only  29.5  per  cent;  the  number  of  milch  cows— 
eventually  used  for  food— increased  only  35  per  cent;  the 
number  of  hogs  increased  26  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
sheep  actually  decreased  5  per  cent.  During  those  twenty 
years  the  acreage  of  corn  increased  only  33.5  per  cent;  the 
acreage  of  wheat  increased  only  11.8  per  cent;  the  acreage 
of  potatoes  increased  only  41  per  cent,  and  the  acreage  of 
buckwheat  decreased  22.5  per  cent.  In  that  period  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  public  land  were  taken  up;  a  new  empire 
was  opened  to  settlement  in  the  West,  and  yet  the  cul- 
tivated area  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States  increased 
only  45.5  per  cent  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  the 
country  over  actually  decreased.  According  to  estimates 
recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  at  Washington, 
the  ratios  were  the  same  for  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  the 
present  year.  The  population  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  a  little  over  20  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes  has  actually 
fallen  behind  the  increase  for  the  twenty-year  period  from 
1880  to  1900.  The  estimated  number  of  beef  cattle  has 
actually  been  less  each  year  during  the  past  ten  years 
than  the  census  number  of  1900,  with  the  single  exception 
of  1907.  The  figures  for  hogs  are  even  more  startling.  In 
no  year  since  1900  has  the  estimated  number  of  hogs 
equaled  the  census  number  of  that  year.  And  up  until 
1906,  since  when  they  have  declined  somewhat,  the  exports 
of  beef  and  hogs  increased  enormously  since  1900.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wilson  called  attention  to  this  startling 
condition  of  the  national  larder  in  his  last  annual  report. 
He  said:  "Since  1900,  cattle  have  probably  hardly 
increased  absolutely  while  population  has  gained  20  per 
cent.  It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  of 
animals  and  crops  of  the  farms  to  increase  in  value  per  unit 
at  a  faster  rate  than  all  commodities  have  increased.  In 
wholesale  trade,  farm  products  exceed  all  other  classes  of 
commodities  in  relative  increase  in  price  since  1896." 


The  real  riddle  is,  "  How  can  the  food  sup- 
ply be  increased  as  rapidly  as  population  in- 
creases ? "  And  its  answer  must  be  the  answer 
that  is  to  hold  for  all  time,  for  free  land  is  fast 
disappearing  from  the  continent  and  the  im- 
migrants of  the  past  ten  years  are  of  the  class 
of  men  who  go  to  the  cities  and  not  to  the 
farms.  Thousands  of  Americans  have  left  the 
West  for  Canada  and  there  taken  up  virgin 
soil,  but  the  supply  of  that  land  is  fast  becom- 
ing exhausted.  The  moving-on  process  has 
come  to  the  point  where  it  must  stop,  and  a 
basic  answer,  not  a  putting  off,  must  be  given 
to  the  riddle.  Americans  have  been  trying  in 
a  desultory  way  to  meet  the  problem  ever  since 
1862,  when  Congress  passed  the  Homestead 
Law  and  established  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  parcel 
out  the  land  to  homemakers;  to  give  them 
some  sort  of  training  through  the  state  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  to  place  the  experience  of 
trained  investigators  in  their  hands  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Homestead  Law,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  state  colleges,  the 
United  States  would  undoubtedly  face  a  prob- 
lem much  more  grave  than  it  now  faces.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  everything  done  by 
Uncle  Sam  has  not  made  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction equal  to  the  increase  in  population. 
American  farmers  have  been  waking  up  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  but  this  awakening 
has  come  especially  in  the  production  of  fruits 
and  berries,  and  methods  of  packing,  distrib- 
uting and  selling  farm  products.  The  staple 
crops  have  been  crowded  out  of  the  richest 
lands  on  to  the  poorer  areas  to  make  way  for 
fruits,  dairy  products  and  other  foodstuffs 
demanded  by  a  luxury-loving  people,  and  seemingly  the 
staple  crops  have  decreased  in  yield  per  acre.  And  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  been  concerned  with 
the  question  of  how  much  money  they  were  going  to  get  for 
their  crops  rather  than  the  question  of  how  much  they 
were  going  to  get  from  their  soil.  The  American  farmer 
is  still  learning  economy  in  the  most  wasteful  school— the 
school  of  his  own  experience. 

What  the  Average  Boy  Learns 

THE  answer  to  any  question  affecting  the  occupations 
of  men  and  how  they  carry  on  those  occupations  can  be 
found  only  by  answering  the  question,  "What  happens 
to  the  boys?"  What  has  happened  to  the  boys  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  forty  years,  and  what  is 
happening  every  day  right  now?  The  average  boy  goes 
through  the  primary  and  the  secondary  — or  grammar- 
schools.  He  is  taught  the  Three  R's,  a  little  history, 
English,  and  maybe  some  elementary  physics  and  chem- 
istry, but  all  this  is  not  applied  to  anything  he  will  do 
when  he  leaves  his  books.  He  is  taught  that  school  is  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  "  finish."  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  "culture."  Education  has  not  yet  got 
entirely  away  from  the  aristocracy  imparted  to  it  through 
the  older  church-governed  schools— the  aristocracy  of 
education  for  the  few  in  the  so-called  higher  walks  of  life. 
After  our  average  boy  gets  through  the  grammar  school,  if 
not  before,  he  stops  school  altogether  at  or  before  the  age 
of  fourteen.  He  goes  on  to  the  farm,  into  the  shop  or  to  the 
office.  The  exceptional  boy— five  out  of  every  hundred— 
goes  through  the  high  school.  There  he  finds  the  same 
aristocracy  of  education.  He  gets  some  Latin,  Greek,  more 
history  and  some  more  pure  mathematics.  His  education 
here  is  all  a  training  for  the  college,  and  if  he  is  a  little 
more  exceptional— one  or  two  in  a  hundred— he  goes  to 
college  and  studies  to  become  an  engineer,  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  a  minister  or  a  writer.  . 

But  it  is  the  average  boy  with  whom  we  are  concerned- 
one  of  the  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred— and  he  leaves 
school  even  before  he  has  finished  the  secondary  school. 
Not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the 
primary  grades  in  the  United  States  ever  go  through  high 
school.  The  boy  who  becomes  a  farmer  goes  right  from 
his  schoolbooks  to  the  serious  work  of  his  life.  School 
has  meant  to  him  a  little  general  knowledge;  education 
has  meant  the  getting  of  culture.  But  he  has  obtained 
nothing  in  his  school  that  will  specifically  fit  him  for  the 
work  he  is  to  do.  The  boy  of  the  farm  goes  direct  from  his 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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as  ti  I E3  Blan  I  -<■>  ed  Leader 

ZA    came  toward  Turn's  lunik 

A.  tiu.  four  other  Slavs  rose 
from  their  scats.  Tom  sprang  to  his  feet,  In  the 
instant  that  ho  sprang  his  nostrils  caught  the  smell 
of  iodoform,  a  common  odor  in  the  camp,  where  some 
one  was  always  hurt  ;  and  afterward,  whenever  the 
smell  came  to  him,  it  brought  a  picture.  It  was  as 
though  his  eyes  at  this  time  took  a  photograph  which 
this  particular  touch  upon  his  senses  invariably  repro- 
duced, a  photograph  in  poise:  Five  men  — one  man 
ahead,  four  men  a  pace  behind.  The  five  were  bare- 
headed, in  their  shirt-sleeves,  their  shirts  open  on 
their  chests.  The  leader  was  stooping  slightly  for- 
ward in  the  act  of  stepping.  His  thin  shirt  fluttered 
with  an  indrawn  breath,  and  as  the  chest  rose  be- 
hind it  the  heavy  mat  of  hair  thrust  beyond  the 
parted  cloth;  then  it  fell  away  again.  His  arms  hung 
ahead  of  his  short,  thick  body  to  a  little  beyond  his 
bowed  knees,  slightly  bent.  The  knotted  fists  were 
clenched.  The  slanting  eyes  glittered,  and  the  lips 
twisted  away  before  the  crooked,  yellow  teeth.  He 
was  a  warped  man  with  arms  too  long  and  a  forehead 
like  an  animal's. 

The  four  men  behind  were  half-crouching  like  their 
leader,  their  arms  hanging  down  by  their  knees. 
One  of  them,  a  black-haired  man  whose  frame  was 
slightest,  was  a  little  to  one  side.  Tom  remembered 
afterward  that,  of  all,  his  attitude  was  least  eager, 
most  sure.  The  incandescent  lamp  by  the  stove  was 
swinging  slowly,  shifting  shadows  and  high  lights 
upon  them.  Their  faces  caught  the  high  lights  and 
stood  out  big-boned  beneath  the  gleaming  eyes.  Then 
the  shadow  obscured  them  and  the  long  arms  showed, 
hanging  low,  crooked. 

Tom  stood  erect ;  his  head  and  shoulders  loomed 
above  the  upper  bunk  beside  him.  His  head  was 
bare  and  his  thick  brown  hair  was  in  some  disorder 
of  half-curls.  His  coat  hung  loose;  he  was  fumbling 
with  one  hand  at  the  lower  button.  His  eyes  were 
almost  half-closed,  and  they  were  steady;  the  shifting 
light  played  upon  them,  glinting  from  them  as  from 
metal.  Thus  they  stood,  the  one  man  and  the  five, 
ten  feet  between  them. 

The  instant  passed ;  the  Slav  leader  swung  his  foot 
and  bent  forward  into  a  quickened  stride,  a  half- 
leap.    Tom  caught  the  button  of  his  coat  to  place. 
At  once  his  arms  flew  up,  fists  forward,  elbows  out 
from  his  sides.    He  sprang  across  the  interval  be- 
tween him  and  the  slant-eyed  leader.    It  was  sudden, 
without  warning  of  attitude,  from  erectness  of  posture 
to  half-double;  from  stillness  to  a  leap.    It  was  an  instan- 
taneous change.    He  charged,  and  the  advantage  of  offen- 
sive passed  to  him.   He  spanned  the  ten  feet  in  two  strides. 

As  Tom  sprang  the  Slav  realized  the  change.  Instinct- 
ively he  faltered,  a  brief  hesitation.  His  body  straightened 
and  his  two  fists  rose  toward  his  head.  It  was  a  posture 
almost  of  defense.  And  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
it  Tom  was  upon  him. 

Tom's  fist  shot  forward  while  the  Slav  was  collecting 
himself  for  deliverance  of  a  blow.  It  struck  fairly  upon  the 
snarling  mouth.  The  man  left  his  feet,  his  body  hurtled 
through  the  air,  and  he  crashed  upon  the  floor. 

Like  their  leader,  the  four  Slavs  had  faltered  as  Tom 
sprang.  And  for  an  instant  they,  too,  had  stood  half- 
irresolutely.  As  he  struck  they  had  recovered,  and  the 
blow  had  hardly  been  delivered  before  three  of  them 
sprang  upon  him.  They  caught  him  with  his  arms  still 
extended  from  his  body.  One  grasped  him  round  the 
waist;  Tom  shook  him  off  and  the  man  fell,  still  gripping 
his  legs.  The  two  others  flew  at  his  throat.  One  of  them 
struck  wildly  out  as  he  came,  the  other  ran  in,  head  down, 
his  fingers  clutching  desperately.  Tom  wrestled,  trying 
to  tear  them  away.  The  leader  was  struggling  to  rise  from 
the  floor  now;  his  breath  sobbed  in  his  open  mouth.  The 
black-haired  man  stood  apart,  half-crouching,  watching. 

Then  there  began  a  struggle  that  shook  the  building. 
The  two  Slavs  clung  to  Tom  and  their  feet  swung  clear 
from  the  bunkhouse  floor  as  he  tried  to  toss  them  from 
him.  The  warped  fingers  of  one  were  twisting  at  his 
throat;  the  other  hung  to  his  right  arm,  snarling  in  the 
effort  to  climb  inward.  Tom  shook  his  shoulders  like  a 
huge  bull  and  raised  his  arm  to  fling  its  incubus  away. 
As  he  did  so  the  man  at  his  legs  tugged  with  all  the  strength 
that  was  in  him  and  Tom  tottered,  almost  falling.  Recover- 
ing his  balance  he  freed  one  foot  from  the  embrace,  then 
swung  it  back  and  kicked  with  all  his  force.  The  booted 
sole  struck  full  on  the  Slav's  jaw;  he  fell  back  limp. 

Unhampered  now,  Tom  sprang  backward  and  swept  his 
arms  apart.  The  two  struggling  men  went  back  with 
them.  He  brought  his  arms  together  with  the  two  men  in 
them  and  one  of  them  dropped  heavily  at  his  feet.  The 
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leader,  who  had  risen,  watched  it,  then  sprang  at  Tom's 
waist,  head  forward.  Before  the  momentum  of  this 
charge  Tom  went  down,  carrying  with  him  this  new  assail- 
ant and  the  man  who  still  hung  to  his  throat.  The  three 
crashed  among  the  benches  by  the  stove.  They  rolled 
over,  a  struggling  heap,  carrying  two  of  the  benches  with 
them,  and  suddenly  Tom  felt  the  thick  fingers  slipping 
from  his  throat.  He  broke  from  the  embrace  of  the  arms 
around  his  waist  and  started  to  rise.  As  he  was  gaining 
his  feet  he  saw  the  two  Slavs  crawl  away  from  him. 
They  ran  toward  the  bunkhouse  door.  Then  he  saw  the 
black-haired  man  coming  toward  him. 

The  black-haired  Slav  was  coming  slowly,  stooping 
forward ;  his  right  arm  was  outstretched  almost  full  length. 
Something  gleamed  in  the  hand,  something  metallic. 
From  it  came  a  long,  red  spit  of  fire.  There  was  a  loud 
crash  and  then  the  smell  of  burning  powder.  Smoke  rose 
in  a  thick  cloud.  In  the  instant  Tom  realized  that  he  had 
seen  the  weapon  and  that  the  shot  had  missed.  Beside 
him  lay  one  of  the  overturned  benches,  upended  across 
another.  He  bent  down  swiftly,  seized  the  bench  in  both 
hands,  and,  raising  it  over  his  head,  hurled  it  at  the  dim 
shape  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  cloud. 

The  bench  hurtled  through  the  wreathing  smoke,  and 
as  the  wreaths  parted,  eddying  round  it,  Tom  saw  the 
black-haired  man  stoop  and  let  it  pass.  Then  the  Slav 
straightened  and  his  arm  thrust  forward  again  in  deadly 
motion  like  a  striking  snake.  The  revolver  barrel  gleamed 
swinging  in  a  half-circle;  it  became  fixed  and  the  warped 
finger  crooked  around  the  trigger.  Tom  felt  a  mighty 
blow  upon  his  chest.  He  knew  that  he  was  falling  with  the 
roar  of  the  report  in  his  ears. 

VII 

THE  Old  Man  and  Jack  Tarpy,  the  walker,  were  stand- 
ing on  D  quarters'  steps,  discussing  Tarpy's  one 
failing.  The  Old  Man  was  talking.  "  I'll  have  ye  know," 
said  he,  "that  what  drinkin's  done  I'll  do.  Down  to 
Leaven  wort'  there  is  a  priest;  and  there  we  go,  ye  and  me, 

and  ye'll  take  the  pledge.   That's  " 

They  both  stiffened.  "Where  was  that?"  cried  the 
walker.  "In  the  bunkhouses! "  Ryan  shouted.  "I'll 
twist  the  head  from  the  ruffian  did  ut!  " 


They  ran  together  down  tin 
steps  and  up  the  hill.  The  Old 
Man  forged  ahead.  With 
agility  out  of  all  keeping  with  his  weight  he  kept  his 
lead,  climbing  the  narrow  path.  The  walker  panted 
at  his  heels.  The  crack  of  a  second  shot  came  to 
l hem  as  they  ran. 

"B  quarters,"  Tarpy  shouted.  Ryan  barked  an 
oath  over  his  shoulder  and  increased  his  stride.  He 
reached  the  bunkhouse  steps,  leaped  to  their  top  and, 
without  wasting  time  to  turn  the  knob,  burst  in  the 
door. 

The  room  was  hazed  with  smoke.  In  the  fog  dim 
figures  moved,  bent  low.  Ryan  rushed  toward  the 
thickest  of  the  hanging  wreaths,  where  he  made  out 
something  in  a  huddle  on  the  floor.  A  man  brushed 
by  him,  gliding  toward  the  door;  Ryan  caught  the 
gleam  of  a  pistol  barrel.  "Stop  him,  Jack!"  he 
shouted,  and  Tarpy,  entering,  seized  the  black-haired 
Slav  by  the  throat  and  right  wrist,  twisting  the  arm 
until  he  heard  it  crack.  The  weapon  dropped  heavily 
on  the  boards.  "  Not  so  fast,"  he  grunted,  and  hurled 
the  man  from  him  among  the  benches.  "We'll  see 
what's  here  first."  He  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
revolver.  " Now,"  he  called,  "stand  fast!"  Hecir- 
cled  the  room  with  its  muzzle  and  began  collecting 
the  five  Slavs  in  a  group,  as  a  highwayman  lines  up  his 
victims. 

Ryan  was  dragging  Tom  toward  a  bunk.  "  What's 
this?"  he  demanded.  The  door  swung  open  as  he 
was  asking  the  question,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
drill-runners  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  place  by 
the  noise  of  the  shots  entered.  Tarpy  called  to 
them.  "Here,  Jerry,"  he  ordered,  "you  an'  Gunner 
come  an'  lend  a  hand.  Get  these  five  into  the  corner 
there  an'  hold  them."  The  drill-runners  crowded 
round  the  Slavs,  growling  at  them  like  savage  dogs, 
and  Tarpy  ran  to  Ryan,  who  was  bending  over  Tom. 
"Hell's  fire!  "  he  said.   "It  is  that  big  mick." 

"The  man  is  shot,"  said  Ryan,  "in  the  front  of 
him."  He  pointed  to  a  round  hole  in  the  breast  of 
Tom's  heavy  coat.  At  the  same  moment  Tom 
opened  his  eyes  and  struggled.  "Aisy,"  panted 
Ryan  —  "Aisy.  We'll  not  hurt  ye."  Tom  stared  at 
him  with  wide  eyes  and  relaxed.  "  I'm  all  right,  sor," 
he  said  quietly. 

"  Rip  them  clothes  from  him,"  said  Ryan.  "  Here, 
help  me."   The  two  of  them  tore  off  the  heavy  coat, 
then  a  cardigan  jacket  and  woolen  shirt.  As  the  last 
garment  came  over  Tom's  head  something  hit  the  floor 
dully.    Ryan  bent  and  picked  up  a  flat  disk  of  lead. 
"The  bullet!"  he  cried,  and  looked  at  it  curiously.  Tom 
rose  to  his  feet  and  shook  himself.   On  the  white  expanse 
of  his  chest  a  blue  mark  showed,  tinged  with  red. 
"What  are  ye,  annyhow?"  cried  Tarpy. 
Two  or  three  drill-runners,  crowding  close  behind  him, 
muttered  oaths  of  wonder.    "Right  again'  the  breast  of 
him,"  muttered  one.   "He's  iron-chisted." 

"  Iron-chisted  nawthin',"  growled  Ryan.  "'Tis  the 
clothes  of  him  done  ut.  Wool  cloth  stops  a  ball  better  than 
steel,  sometimes.    That  cardigan  done  ut." 

"Good  Irish  wool!"  cried  another,  and  there  was  a 
laugh. 

Ryan  whirled  on  them,  blustering.  "Shut  up!"  he 
ordered.  "Get  out  of  here!"  Over  in  the  corner  where 
Jerry  and  the  Gunner  had  superintended  the  gathering  of 
the  battered  Slavs  now  came  ugly  mutterings.  Ryan 
heard  them  and  looked  around.  "Take  them  over  to  D 
quarters  to  yer  office,  Jack,"  said  he,  "and  kape  them 
there  till  I  come."  When  the  crowd  had  moved  away  he 
turned  again  to  Tom.  "Now,  what  was  this  about?" 
he  demanded. 

Tom  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  was  dizzy  and 
his  chest  was  sore,  but  otherwise  he  was  unhurt;  and  his 
head,  for  all  its  ringing,  was  clear.  When  the  story  was 
done  the  Old  Man  called  for  the  outside  boss  and  the 
car-tender;  and  when  he  had  heard  them  he  cursed  the 
former  fluently.  "  Do  ye  think  this  camp  is  a  Dutch 
picnic  that  ye  shtand  by  and  watch  a  fight  brew?"  he 
demanded.  "Let  that  be  fer  town;  I'll  have  no  more 
of  ut  here."  He  glared  at  Tom.  "And  you,"  he  said  - 
"who  are  you  to  be  bossin'  a  gang?  Ye'll  be  wantin'  to 
handle  my  job  next!  "  He  glowered  round  at  the  men  who 
had  come  now  from  all  parts  of  the  camp  and  even  from 
the  town,  drawn  by  the  swift  tidings.  He  swore  at  them 
and  stormed  out  of  the  room.  On  the  steps  he  met  the 
heading  foreman  and  gave  him  a  dressing-down  for  allow- 
ing trouble  to  foment  in  his  bunkhouse.  He  found  Tarpy 
in  D  quarters,  glowering  over  the  prisoners. 

"Get  them  scum  down  to  the  train,"  he  ordered. 
"Take  a  dozen  men  to  see  that  they  get  there,  and  tell 
them  never  to  set  fut  here  again  or  I'll  have  them  hanged. 
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And  say,  Jack,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "that  lad  licked 
the  five  of  them  single-handed.  I'd  give  me  mont's  wages 
to  'av'  seen  ut."  The  walker  grinned. 

"Did  ye  see  the  body  of  him?"  he  asked. 

"He's  big  as  a  skinned  horse,"  said  Ryan.  "And  he 
has  the  nerve  behind  ut.  Ye  shud  have  him  inside,  helpin' 
on  a  machine;  he's  too 
good  to  waste  on  a 
muck  pile."  He  turned 
about  to  go,  then 
stopped  and  laughed. 
"I  remember  him 
now,"  he  said.  "He 
is  the  lad  that  wore  the 
Tipperary  hat." 

When  the  car-tender 
had  helped  Tom  wash 
and  dress  his  slight 
wound  at  the  sink, 
and  they  had— with 
the  help  of  voluble  ex- 
planations from  the 
men  who  crowded 
round — made  up  their 
minds  how  the  cloth 
had  checked  the  small- 
caliber  bullet's  prog- 
ress, Tom  shook  his 
head  at  half  a  dozen 
proffers  of  whisky  and 
went  to  his  bunk.  He 
sat  down  on  the  edge; 
the  car-tender  stood 
beside  him. 

"Ye're  sick  a  bit?" 
the  latter  asked. 

Tom  shook  his  head.   "  I  think  I'll  lave,"  he  said  slowly. 

The  car-tender  stared  at  him.  "Did  ye  hear  phwat 
the  Ould  Man  said?"  demanded  Tom.  The  car-tender 
laughed.  "Oh,  Gunnysack,"  said  he.  "That  is  his  way. 
'Tis  when  he  likes  ye  best  he  hands  ye  a  lick  wit'  the  rough 
edge  of  his  tongue.    Don't  mind  him." 

The  heading  boss  came  from  his  office  and  wanted  to 
hear  the  story.  The  crowd  who  had  followed  the  Slavs 
and  their  escort  to  the  depot  began  to  filter  in  during  the 
recital.  They  jammed  round,  listening.  Jerry  Morley 
and  the  Gunner  were  there,  and  Kennedy,  the  Dynamiter, 
with  his  hard  face  seamed  with  lines  of  violence. 

"Wan  man  against  the  five,"  said  the  little  Gunner, 
squinting  round  at  the  circle  which  pressed  behind  him. 
"That  was  fightin',  b'ys." 

They  growled  their  admiration  and  swore.  Then  they 
gathered  in  knots,  discussing  the  shooting  and  the  Slavs. 
Some  of  the  Coeur  d'Aleners  began  to  advocate  driving 
the  Polish  element  out  of  camp— lynching  one  or  two  for 
luck.  The  heading  boss  heard  the  talk.  He  went  to  the 
door  and  placed  his  back  against  it. 

"  Now,"  he  ordered,  "get  to  yer  bunks!  And  them  that 
does  not  belong  here  get  out.  There'll  be  no  more  trouble 
in  this  place."  He  stopped  one  or  two  of  his  own  drill- 
runners  trying  to  leave.  "No  downtown  goes  tonight," 
said  he.  "  If  ye  try  ut  I'll  send  for  the  Old  Man."  They 
grumbled  at  first,  and  some  of  the  Coeur  d'Aleners  began 
talking  loudly  of  their  rights.  This  got  on  the  nerves  of 
Jerry  Morley  and  a  few  of  the  older  hard-rock  men. 
"Who  are  you,"  they  demanded,  "to  be  tryin'  to  run 
this  camp?  Wait  till  ye're  warm  in  yer  job  first." 

When  the  janitor  was  turning  out  the  lights  the  heading 
boss  returned  to  Tom's  bunk.  "Are  ye  goin'  to  work  in 
the  marnin'  ?"  he  asked.  Tom  nodded.  "  I'm  all  right," 
he  said. 

"Come  inside,"  said  the  heading  boss.  "I'll  put  ye  to 
helpin';  we're  short  av  men." 

Jerry  Morley  and  the  Gunner  heard  it  as  they  were 
passing  by.  "Give  him  to  me,"  said  the  latter.  "My 
helper's  drunk,  and  I  shud  be  able  to  lam  this  wan 
somethin'." 

"Ye're  in  luck,"  said  the  car-tender  when  they  had  gone. 
"The  Gunner  is  the  best  runner  on  the  job." 

In  his  cottage  on  the  hill  the  Old  Man  told  the  story 
to  his  wife.  They  were  in  the  lace-curtained  little  parlor, 
a  room  resplendent  with  a  Brussels  carpet,  velvet- 
upholstered  furniture  and  oleograph  pictures.  Mrs.  Ryan 
listened  to  it,  and  Nora,  harkening  in  the  doorway, 
recognized  from  her  father's  description  the  uncouth 
Irishman  in  the  queer  high  hat,  whose  angry  eyes  had 
affronted  her  at  the  depot.  In  Ryan's  tale  of  one  man 
against  five— the  one  in  peril  of  his  life— there  was  some- 
thing that  made  her  catch  her  breath. 

VIII 

AT  A  QUARTER  before  eight  the  next  morning  the 
shift  gathered  on  the  blacksmith-shop  platform  by 
the  tunnel  portal.  The  heading  boss  looked  them  over 
thoughtfully  and  felt  good-natured  as  he  realized  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  there.  They  crowded  the  platform, 
big-framed  men  in  black  oilskins,  black  squam  hats  and 
rubber  boots.    Behind  them  the  blacksmith  pulled  his 


bellows,  and  the  red  light  of  his  forge  flared  out  through 
the  wide  doors  on  their  rough  faces.  In  front  of  them, 
across  the  narrow-gauge  track,  the  power-house  hummed 
droningly  and  the  big  dynamos  spat  blue  glares  through 
the  many-paned  windows.  It  spread  over  them  weirdly. 
In  these  flickering  lights  they  stood,  somber-garmented, 
gigantic.  Hard  by,  the  tunnel's  black 
mouth  yawned. 

Most  of  them  were  muckers,  heavy- 

t footed,  heavy-faced.  Standing  apart 
from  this  somber  majority  the  drill- 
runners  gathered  by  the  shop  door. 
In  stature  they  were  the  largest  of  the 
crowd;  their  faces  were  alight  with 
recklessness.  As  they  talked  some  of 
them  puffed  at  short-stemmed  brier 
pipes;  others  bit  deeply  into  plugs  of 
black  tobacco  and  spat  wantonly. 
Their  laughter  boomed.  At  intervals 

ij  — «   one  raised  his  head  to  curse  and  the 

oath  hurtled  from  his  lips  like  a  mis- 
sile. They  talked  apart  from  the  crowd 
like  aristocracy.  Only  their  helpers 
mingled  with  them.  They  jested 
roughly. 

The  muck  train  emerged  from  the 
mountain  and  stopped  for  the  unload- 
ing of  dull  steel.  A  nipper-boy  threw 
the  muddy  drills  to  the  platform.  The 
short  lengths  clanged  on  the  planks. 
He  busied  himself  with  the  longer 
pieces  and  began  raising  a  fourteen- 
foot  drill  slowly  in  his  hands,  upending 
it.  The  uppermost  tip  touched  the  trol- 
ley wire,  and  the  heavy  current  struck 
him  like  a  giant's  fist.  He  fell  back, 
clear  of  the  car,  upon  the  platform.  The  drill-runners 
roared  laughter.  They  slapped  their  heavy  thighs  and 
clapped  one  another's  backs  in  terrific  mirth.  The  boy 
picked  himself  up  slowly  and  rubbed  his  body  thought- 
fully with  his  hands.  Then  he  limped  back  to  his  work, 
cursing  them  over  his  shoulder. 

Four  of  the  Coeur  d'Aleners  were  in  the  group  of  drill- 
runners.  They  hung  together,  their  macelike  chuck- 
wrenches  in  their  hands,  talking  loudly,  more  wantonly 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  Dynamiter  was  one  of  them. 
In  his  black  oilskins  Kennedy  loomed  big;  beneath  his 
squam  hat  his  seamed  face  showed  with  the  perpetual 
frown  between  the  bleared  gray  eyes.  Jerry  Morley 
and  the  Gunner  stood  near  him.  At  the  Gunner's  heels 
walked  Tom,  bigger  than  any  of  those  about  save  Kennedy. 
He  was  listening  eagerly  to  the  talk,  looking  at  the  faces; 
and  with  the  instinctive  reaching  out  for  first  impressions 
which  a  man  does  amid  new  surroundings  he  noted  that 
the  Cceur  d'Aleners  showed  savage  among  these  reckless 
men,  almost  sinister. 

The  Gunner  gave  him  a  long-handled  monkey-wrench. 
"Hang  on  to  this,"  he  ordered.  "And  don't  let  annywan 
get  ut  from  ye  when  ye're  not  lookin'." 

"Got  a  new  helper,  Gunner?"  It  was  Kennedy. 
Looking  into  the  bleared  eyes  Tom  saw  the  scowl  between 
them  deepen  as  the  Dynamiter  tried  to  smile.  "Were 
ye  lookin'  fer  the  greenest  ye  could  get?"  he  continued. 
The  Gunner  ignored  him.  Already  rivalry  had  arisen 
between  the  older  runners  of  Snowslide,  the  men  of  the 
public  works,  and  these  newcomers  from  the  mines  who 
had  showed  at  once  ability  to  handle  the  rock  and  prone- 
ness  toward  making  trouble.  He  turned  to  Tom.  "  Come 
wit'  me,"  he  said.    "I  want  to  show  ye  somethin'." 

In  the  machine  shop  the  little 
man  took  a  burley  drill  sent  out  for 
repairs  and  bent  over  it.  "This," 
he  said,  "is  a  slugger,  what  we  use 
in  the  heading."  He  pointed  put 
the  different  parts  and  named 
them;  he  made  Tom  repeat  every 
name  after  him.  "Now,  mind,"  he 
ordered,  "what  I've  showed  ye. 
Some  day  we'll  come  here  and  I'll 
show  ye  the  innards  of  her." 

Outside,  the  shift  boss  was  order- 
ing them  aboard  the  train.  "  Ye're 
green,  lad,"  said  the  Gunner,  squint- 
ing upward  into  Tom's  face  as  they 
went  to  join  the  others,  "but  ye'il 
lam.  Pay  no  heed  to  them  about 
ye,  but  listen  to  what  I  tell  ye." 

They  climbed  into  a  car,  and  as 
the  train  lurched  forward  Big  Jerry 
bent  toward  Tom.  His  voice 
boomed  above  the  roaring  of  the 
car  wheels.  He  jerked  his  thumb 
toward  the  Gunner.  "Mind  what 
that  little  divil  tells  ye,"  he  cried. 
"He's  the  best  runner  on  the  work. ' ' 
Abruptly,  so  that  it  obliterated  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  gesture,  the  tun- 
nel's blackness  closed  around  them. 


They  were  in  complete  darkness,  roaring  through  a 
damp  cavern  whose  walls  gave  back  hollow  echoings, 
whose  air  swept  by  them,  touching  their  cheeks,  dank  like 
the  air  of  a  cellar.  Drops  from  the  roof  fell  upon  them. 
When  they  had  ridden  thus  for  a  few  moments  Tom  saw 
points  of  light  ahead.  An  incandescent  glowed  from  the 
roof,  then  others ;  and  he  watched  the  plumb-posts  on  the 
side  of  the  tunnel,  a  swift  procession  of  shadowed  columns 
passing  endlessly  toward  the  portal.  The  train  stopped 
with  a  jerk,  and  they  climbed  out. 

They  were  in  front  of  a  huge  framework  of  heavy 
timbers.  From  the  top  of  this  and  from  beneath  it  a 
crowd  of  men  came  toward  them,  the  shift  whose  places 
they  were  to  take.  They  jostled  by;  their  faces  were 
black  with  oil  and  muck;  their  oilskins  gleamed  in  the 
lamplight.  One  of  them  called  to  the  Gunner;  and  while 
the  two  stood  talking  the  others  went  on,  leaving  Tom 
listening.  There  was  an  interval  of  heavy  silence,  then 
from  ahead  came  a  series  of  thunderous  sounds  which 
swelled  and  blended  in  a  reverberating  chorus.  The  attack 
on  the  mountain  had  been  resumed;  the  drills  were  at 
their  work. 

The  Gunner  finished  his  conference  with  the  drill-runner 
whose  machine  he  was  to  take  and  beckoned  Tom  to 
follow  him.  They  climbed  by  a  ladder  to  the  top  of  the 
timbered  platform.  It  was  half-way  between  the  floor 
and  the  roof  of  the  tunnel.  The  Gunner  placed  his  mouth 
near  Tom's  ear.  "  This,"  he  shouted,  and  the  words  came 
faint,  diminished  by  the  noises  about  them,  "is  the 
jumbo." 

Tom  looked  around.  Ahead  of  them  a  ledge  of  rock 
rose  from  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  to  the  same  level  as  that 
on  which  they  stood.  From  the  jumbo  to  the  top  of  this 
ledge  stretched  a  heavy  gangplank;  it  was  now  crowded 
with  a  line  of  men  wheeling  muck  in  barrows.  As  these 
men  gained  the  jumbo  they  dumped  the  rock  through 
chutes  into  cars  that  stood  beneath.  The  Gunner  pointed 
to  the  ledge.  At  its  foot  muckers  toiled;  on  its  summit 
six  tripod  drills,  swaying  and  trembling  as  their  steel  beat 
in  the  rock  beneath  them,  united  their  iron  voices  in 
terrific  volley,  like  a  battery  of  rapid-fire  guns.  On  each 
tripod  stood  a  black-clad  runner,  his  right  hand  on  the 
crank,  his  left  hand  on  the  valve  key.  Beneath,  among  the 
tripods'  legs,  the  helpers  bent  their  backs  in  toil.  The 
Gunner  turned  his  face  upward  as  though  to  impart  a 
secret.   "The  bench,"  he  shouted. 

Ahead  of  the  bench  the  place  stretched  fifty  feet.  The 
timbers  ceased  a  little  way  beyond  the  jumbo,  and  this 
end  of  the  tunnel  was  a  cavern,  rock-walled,  rock-roofed. 
On  the  roof,  hung  on  its  projections  and  by  wooden  pegs, 
a  string  of  incandescent  lamps  gave  yellow  light.  Beneath 
them  now  the  line  of  wheelbarrows  was  passing  toward 
the  heading.  They  stopped  at  a  heap  of  broken  rock  that 
rose  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling  and  shut  out  view  of 
all  beyond.  From  behind  it  came  a  mighty  roar,  deep, 
pulsating.  It  rose  above  the  noises  of  the  bench  machines 
and  overwhelmed  them.  It  made  the  air  shudder ;  the  very 
rock  seemed  to  shake  before  it.  It  was  the  beat  of  the  slug- 
gers upon  the  heading's  breast.  To  this  place  the  Gunner 
hastened,  Tom  behind  him. 

Passing  between  the  drills  on  the  summit  of  the  bench 
Tom  saw  the  nearest  runner  on  his  rocking  tripod ,  wreathed 
with  a  mist  of  spent  air  from  the  exhaust,  his  huge  body 
shaking  with  the  jarring  of  the  iron  beneath  him.  The 
machine  was  running  unevenly,  bucking  like  a  fractious 
horse.  The  man's  face  was  placid,  absorbed  as  though 
he  were  listening  to  the  noises. 

A  helper  hurried  by,  dragging  a  wirebound  air-hose. 
The  coils  caught  on  a  rock;  the  man's  mouth  opened  and 
his  lips  writhed,  shaping  curses;  the 
cords  of  his  neck  swelled  before  the 
vocal  effort.  The  oaths  died  sound- 
less as  they  left  his  teeth. 

The  line  of  muckers  was  passing 
down  the  gangway  again  with  their 
laden  barrows.  Always  the  crowd 
of  laborers  was  sweating  at  the  foot 
of  the  bench,  shoveling  away  its 
broken  rock.  Everywhere  men  were 
crowding  motion  into  small  space 
and  steel  was  smiting  stone.  Above 
it  all  came  that  deep  thunder  from 
behind  the  rock  heap,  forty  feet  away. 

They  reached  the 
place.  At  the  base  of 
the  muck  heap  men 
toiled  with  short- 
handled  shovels;  over 
its  summit  black  air- 
hose  wound  like  snakes. 
From  behind  it  came 
the  sluggers'  pulsing 
roar.  They  clambered  to 
the  top. 

Ten  feet  ahead  of  them 
the  tunnel  ended.  The 
interval  was  a  narrow 
chamber,  rock-floored, 
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rook-roofed;  <>n  three  sides  walls  of  rock,  on  the  fourth  the 

muck  heap.  In  this  small  space  four  iron  columns  stood 
side  by  side;  on  each  column  were  two  great  air-drills. 

Theji  were  horizontal  like  cannon,  eight  thundering  engines 

bombarding  the  heading's  breast,    the  sluggers. 

The  columns  were  [our  feet  apart;  between  the  upper 
and  lower  machines  were  three-foot  intervals.  They 
jammed  the  narrow  space.  In  short,  swift  strokes  the 
drills  plunged  forward  and  receded,  ceaselessly,  always 
turning.  The  air-valves  spat  cold,  gray  fog.  It  hung 
in  a  thick  cloud.  In  the  mist  Tom  saw  the  helpers  bend 
and  crouch  among  the  whirling  chucks  that  touched  their 
fluttering  garments,  while  the  muck  spouted  on  them  from 
the  driven  holes  and  the  valves  spat  black  oil  and  ice 
fragments  into  their  sweating  faces.  And  he  saw  the 
runners,  one  at  each  slugger's  crank,  his  face  intent  as 
though  he  were  listening  to  catch  the  harmonies  of  the 
titanic  iron  chorus,  his  eyes  set  forward  like  the  eyes  of  a 
gunner  directing  a  rapid-fire  cannon.  On  the  low  roof 
among  the  column-tops  a  cluster  of  incandescent  lamps 
glowed  through  the  fog,  casting  shadows  and  high  lights. 

Crouching  on  the  top  of  the  muck  pile  Tom  felt  the 
touch  of  the  Gunner's  elbow  and  saw  the  little  man  upraise 
his  puckered  face.  He  bent  his  head:  "Phwat 
I  want  I  sign  fer  wit'  me  hands.  Watch 
there,  now." 

Following  the  gesture  Tom  saw  Big  Jerry 
at  the  crank  of  an  inside  machine  move  his 
free  hand  as  though  he  were  pulling  a  lever. 
Immediately  the  helper  handed  him  a  chuck- 
wrench.  Tom  nodded  comprehendingly.  The 
Gunner  brought  his  right  hand  before  Tom's 
face  and  twirled  his  fingers  as  though  he  were 
turning  a  screw.  "Monkey-wrench!  "hecried. 

They  descended  into  the  shuddering  cham- 
ber. The  Gunner  took  the  crank  of  the 
machine  that  hung  beneath  Big  Jerry's.  On 
the  next  column  to  the  right  Tom  saw  the 
Dynamiter  frowning  ahead  into  the  reek  of 
fog  and  spatter  of  wet  muck,  his  reckless  face 
stern  as  though  he  were  in  the  thick  of  a 
battle.  The  Gunner  whirled  his  crank  until 
the  drill  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  whirled 
it  back  a  few  strokes  and  twisted  the  valve 
key.  The  iron  engine  shook  and  the  piston 
plunged  slowly.  The  little  man  moved  the 
valve  key  again  and  the  piston  slid  more 
swiftly.  He  jerked  it  wide  open  and  his  slug- 
ger joined  its  thunder  with  the  salvos  of  the 
others.  He  crouched,  bent-backed,  his  legs 
half-doubled.  Three  feet  above  him  Big 
Jerry's  air-drill  trembled  with  its  efforts. 
Twisting  his  head  he  listened  to  the  medley 
of  crashing  noises,  picking  from  among  them 
those  of  his  machine,  segregating  these  to  see 
that  each  rang  true. 

Tom  knelt  at  the  Gunner's  back.  A  storm 
of  sound  waves  beat  upon  his  ears.  Men 
touched  him,  leaping  to  heavy  toil ;  a  few  feet 
from  him  they  were  beating  steel  on  steel. 
He  was  in  the  center  of  a  tempest  of  striv- 
ings, in  the  vortex  of  a  maelstrom  of  tre- 
mendous effort.    He  half  shrank. 

Gradually  the  feeling  went  from  him.  The 
sounds  ceased  to  oppress.  He  began  to  dis- 
tinguish some  of  their  components  and  to  see 
purpose  in  the  swift  movements  about  him. 
As  this  came  he  began  to  desire  to  move  him- 
self, to  take  some  part  in  this  reckless  labor. 

The  Gunner  twitched  his  air  valve  shut  and 
crawled  in  beside  his  machine.  Tom  watched 
him  as  he  freed  the  run-out  steel  and  substi- 
tuted a  new  one;  then,  at  the  little  man's 
sign,  threw  the  old  drill  back  over  the  muck 
heap.  After  that  he  was  idle  again,  occasion- 
ally doing  some  slight  service,  during  the 
long  intervals  watching  and  listening. 

When  they  were  on  the  ten-foot  steel  the  Gunner  bade 
him  take  the  crank.  He  did  so  and  he  felt  all  the  forces 
trembling  beneath  his  hand,  and  he  twirled  it  forward 
or  checked  its  advance  as  the  Gunner  told  him.  Before 
he  had  done  he  had  got  some  idea  of  the  feeling  that  tells 
how  fast  to  feed  the  drill.  Later  in  the  day  he  crawled 
between  the  working  machines  and  extricated  steel.  He 
was  fascinated  by  the  heavy  excitements  now;  he  had 
forgotten  that  there  was  any  danger. 

In  the  afternoon  they  finished  the  round  and  he  helped 
the  Gunner  tear  down  the  machine.  He  watched  the  other 
runners  and  their  helpers  loading  their  sluggers  into 
wheelbarrows  or  bearing  them  laboriously  away,  one  man 
at  the  crank,  the  other  at  the  chuck.  When  theirs  was 
ready  he  signed  the  Gunner  to  stand  off,  and  he  took  the 
mass  of  iron  on  his  shoulder.  He  strode  down  the  narrow 
gangway  to  the  jumbo,  erect,  moving  easily.  Men  stared 
at  him  as  he  passed.  "  Strong  as  a  mule,"  Big  Jerry  shouted 
when  he  returned  to  the  heading.  The  others  laughed, 
save  Kennedy,  whose  lip  ends  drooped  downward  in 
something  like  a  sneer. 


"What's  wrong  wit'  Kennedy?"  Tom  asked  the  car- 
tender  when  they  returned  to  the  bunkhouse  that  night. 

"  He  knows  the  Gunner  an'  Big  Jerry  has  no  time  fer 
him  an'  his  gang,"  said  the  car-tender.  "  Like  as  not  ut's 
made  him  sore  at  ye." 

IX 

"  "VTK'RK  gettin'  tough,"  the  car-tender  said  one  evening 
1  a  few  weeks  later.  Tom  grinned ;  he  rather  liked 
the  accusation.  He  was  working  on  "graveyard"  now, 
the  shift  that  goes  on  at  midnight  and  does  not  come  out 
until  morning,  and  he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  loafing 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  white  sunlight  before  he  went  to 
sleep,  often  walking  down  on  the  dump  to  talk  with  his 
broadfaced  friend.  He  had  done  so  this  morning,  and 
while  they  talked  he  had  bitten  into  a  plug  of  black 
tobacco,  provoking  the  remark. 

He  had  learned  the  habit  from  the  men  about  him  — 
eagerly  as  he  had  learned  many  other  things.  For  they 
were  to  him  ideals,  these  hardfaced  men  who  toiled  reck- 
lessly where  the  sluggers  thundered  in  the  forefront  of  the 
advance  against  the  mountain.  Every  day,  as  they  went 
to  work,  he  stood  near  their  little  circle  on  the  blacksmith- 
shop  platform  and  listened  to  their  talk;  and  in  the  hours 
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of  leisure  he  often  hung  around  the  bunkhouse  stove 
harkening  to  them  while  they  "drove  tunnel,"  absorbing 
their  stories  of  toil  and  death  and  wild  debauch.  The 
desire  to  learn,  instinctive  within  him,  born  of  the  larger 
instincts  that  made  him  hungry  to  be  of  the  men  and  of 
the  place,  reached  out,  these  days,  to  seize  new  things. 
He  metamorphosed  rapidly. 

The  manner  of  his  speaking  was  first  to  change.  The 
tongue  of  the  men  of  Snowslide  was  of  mongrel  origin,  for 
the  most  part  Irish- American.  It  was  rich  in  oaths; 
slang  born  of  the  work  lent  it  vigor.  Fundamentally  it 
was  a  language  of  terse  expression.  Tom  acquired  it 
quickly;  he  picked  up  its  idioms,  its  oaths.  He  learned 
to  swear  and  his  voice  took  on  depth. 

Gradually  his  bearing  was  changing  with  his  speech. 
The  eagerness  born  of  newness  was  leaving  him,  to  be 
replaced  by  recklessness.  The  work  was  the  biggest  factor 
in  this  change.  The  tunnel  was  a  place  of  huge,  rapid 
action.  They  drove  the  hole  into  the  mountain  with  utter 
lack  of  deliberation,  working  swiftly  for  progress.  Where 
the  most  eager  miners  would  have  stopped  to  wait  for 


timbers  they  went  on  ahead  and  dared  the  shaking  roof  to 
crash  down  upon  them.  The  drill-runners  drove  their 
machines  to  finish  each  round  of  holes  as  soon  as  possible, 
racing  to  see  who  should  get  done  first.  The  space  between 
the  muck  pile  and  the  heading's  breast  teemed  with  mul- 
tiplied and  heavy  excitements;  in  it  the  simplest  task  was 
pregnant  with  possibilities  of  danger;  performance  of 
ordinary  duties  demanded  absence  of  all  reflection. 

In  this  place  Tom  learned  to  worm  his  way  between  the 
plunging  chucks  with  the  frozen  breath  of  the  exhausts 
coughing  against  his  cheeks,  and  he  liked  it.  He  liked  the 
chaos  of  sound  that  shook  the  rock  about  him.  He 
handled  steel  and  saw  it  crush  the  granite.  And  when  they 
shot  he  carried  giant  powder  to  Big  Jerry  and  the  Gunner 
and  helped  them  whittle  it  for  the  insertion  of  exploders. 
After  the  shot  had  pulled  he  was  always  at  the  Gunner's 
heels,  among  the  first  to  enter  the  heading,  reeking  now 
with  nitro  gases  that  made  the  blood  pound  madly  through 
his  veins. 

Gradually  he  was  acquiring  knowledge.   Watching  the 
men  about  him  and  listening  to  the  Gunner's  counseling* 
he  came  to  know  the  sounds  that  rang  true  and  the  sounds 
that  spelled  trouble;  to  know  by  the  crank's  feeling  what 
was  going  on  in  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
granite  that  his  plunging  steel  was  biting. 

With  the  knowledge  was  coming  greater 
daring.  The  race  on  his  shift  was  a  grim  one. 
The  Coeur  d'Aleners  and  the  hard-rock  men 
made  up  equal  proportions  of  the  men  in  the 
heading;  each  element  had  one  side  of  the 
chamber.  Every  day  they  toiled  desperately 
to  see  which  side  should  finish  first.  Big 
Jerry  and  the  Gunner  were  by  far  the  ablest 
runners  on  their  side.  Kennedy  was  the  most 
skillful  of  his  men.  Thus  thrown  into  the 
thick  of  the  striving  for  prestige  Tom  became 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  a  spirit 
which  demands  lack  of  any  recking. 

And  so  he  grew  rather  to  seek  than  avoid 
danger.  His  mind  was  always  on  the  tunnel, 
on  rock  and  steel  and  rending  dynamite,  until, 
learning  them  better,  it  had  got  something 
of  their  hardness  and  violence.  Now  he 
swaggered  slowly  as  he  walked;  he  looked 
men  boldly  in  the  eyes. 

Another  month  passed  and  they  went  on 
afternoon  shift.  He  had  his  mornings  to 
himself.  But  he  did  not  spend  so  much  time 
as  he  had  planned  with  the  car-tender.  He 
had  found  new  friends.  Big  Jerry  and  the 
Gunner  were  closest  of  these.  With  these 
two  he  sometimes  visited  the  town,  the  row 
of  flimsy  board  buildings  whose  flamboyant 
signs  were  always  fluttering  in  the  wind.  He 
drank  across  the  unpainted  bars  and  watched 
the  others  drinking,  no  longer  wondering  at 
what  he  saw,  looking  at  it  with  steady  eyes. 

Payday  night  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
dance-hall  when  he  met  the  car-tender,  who 
looked  at  him  curiously  and  repeated  his 
comment  of  a  few  weeks  before.  "  Ye're  get- 
tin' tough,"  he  said  dispassionately. 
"  Sure  I  am,"  said  Tom. 
"They  tell  me,"  said  the  car-tender,  "ye 
rowed  wit'  Big  Kennedy  in  the  headin'  to- 
day, an'  told  the  boss  to  go  to  hell  when  he 
stopped  ye." 

"  'Twas  Kennedy  told  him  that,"  said  Tom, 
"not  me.  And  'twas  no  row.  He'd  tuk  me 
chuck- wrench,  and  whin  I  got  ut  back  he 
wanted  throuble." 

"  Your  chuck-wrench  ?"  said  the  car-tender. 
"Humph!  Anny  wan  wud  think  ye  had  a 
machine  av  yer  own." 

"So  I  have,"  said  Tom.  "The  boss  give 
me  wan  today.    Come  on,  we'll  have  a  drink 
on  the  strength  av  ut." 
The  car-tender  grinned.   "  I  said  ye  was  gettin'  tough," 
he  reiterated.  Tom  swaggered  slowly  beside  him  down  the 
dump.   When  they  reached  the  first  saloon  he  slapped  his 
money  on  the  bar-top  and  called  Big  Jerry  and  the  Gun- 
ner to  join  him.   They  clapped  him  on  the  back  and  swore 
at  his  good  luck.    They  told  him  he  could  run  a  machine 
with  any  of  them.    They  bade  him  drink  with  them.  It 
was  an  hour  later  when  the  car-tender  got  him  to  leave. 

"  'Tis  not  the  dhrink,"  Tom  remonstrated.  "  I  want  to 
see  thot  Dynamiter,  Kinnedy.  He's  been  sayin'  he  is  the 
betther  man  av  us." 

"Never  mind  Kennedy,"  said  the  car-tender.  "Leave 
that  be  fer  the  headin'.  He  may  show  ye  things  there  yet 
Come  wit'  me  now;  I  want  to  go  to  the  post-office." 


"rpiIE  Doctor"  was  a  tall  man,  dark-eyed,  with  a  good 
figure  and  rather  handsome  face.    The  face  was 
marked  by  a  bottled  nose.    This  distinguishing  feature 
had  been  slowly  and  carefully  developed  by  its  owner, 
( Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Living  in  Europe 


AN  INCREASING  migration  from  England,  startling 
l\  to  the  English,  has  again  begun.  Every  steamship 
carries  large  numbers  of  Englishmen  bound  for 
points  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  And  this  migra- 
tion has  come  about  through  the  higher  cost  of  living  in 
that  country  and  the  failure  of  earnings  to  keep  pace  with 
that  cost. 

The  same  conditions  of  cost  of  living  confront  the 
French  and  the  Germans,  but  those  nations  are  more  suc- 
cessful in  thriftiness  than  are  their  cross-Channel  neigh- 
bors, and  their  land  tenure  and  system  of  land  ownership 
are  vastly  better.  For  the  one  million  of  landowners  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  over  five  million  and 
a  half  in  France  and  well  over  five  million  in  Germany. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  delusion  than  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  Europe  is  in  any  material  degree  less  than  that  in 
our  own  country.  It  used  to  be  low  in  America,  and  it  used 
to  be  low  in  Europe.  It  has  gone  up  and  is  still  going  up  in 
America,  and  it  has  accordingly  gone  up  and  is  still  going 
up  in  Europe. 

To  live  abroad  in  the  same  manner  as  at  home,  with  the 
same  degree  of  comfort  and  the  same  regard  for  appear- 
ances; to  eat  the  same  kind  of  food  as  at  home  or  food 
equally  good;  to  feel  free  to  go  to  the  theaters  and  occupy 
the  best  seats;  to  go  to  good  restaurants  and  order  with 
New  York  or  Chicago  freedom,  means  that  fully  as  much 
money  must  be  spent  as  at  home  and  probably  somewhat 
more — for  Americans  cannot  economize  over  there  as  suc- 
cessfully as  do  the  Europeans  themselves. 

To  travel  abroad,  also,  costs  fully  as  much  as  to  travel 
in  the  United  States,  if  one  travels  as  well  and  lives  as  well 
on  the  journey.  Go  to  London  or  Paris  on  business,  just  as 
you  would  go  to  Chicago  or  New  York,  and  you  will  find 
no  material  differences  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  One  lives  abroad  cheaply  or  travels  abroad 
cheaply  only  by  the  ceaseless  observance  of  economies 
and  deprivations.  It  is  only  on  romantic  pilgrimages  and 
sentimental  journeys  that  the  facts  are  overlooked. 

High  London  Prices  for  Low-Grade  Food 

THERE  is  a  magic  in  Europe:  there  is  a  glamour  in  the 
mighty  cathedrals,  the  splendid  palaces,  the  cities  famous 
through  centuries  of  history,  the  localities  made  precious 
by  literature  and  art.  And  this  magic,  this  glamour,  this 
charm,  unite  to  make  the  visitor  from  our  newer  world 
oblivious  to  the  economies  and  hardships  that  are  borne 
by  many  for  the  sake  of  seeing  these  things  or  living  among 
them.  Whether  the  economies  and  hardships  are  worth 
while  depends  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  desire  to  be  in 
Europe  and  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived;  but,  no 
matter  how  keen  the  desire  or  how  deep  the  benefit,  one 
should  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  ceaseless 
economy  that  one  makes  his  expenses  lower  than  for 
similar  traveling,  similar  living,  in  America. 


Advertises  That  Its  Regular  Dinners  are  $2.60 ;  Infei 
Dinners,  $1.85;  a  "Little"  Dinner,  $1.25 


But,  it  will  be  objected,  there  are  gloves!  Yes,  gloves 
are  among  the  things  cheaper;  but  even  gloves  of  good 
quality  are  not  so  cheap  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago;  and, 
in  any  case,  man  cannot  live  by  gloves  alone. 

In  these  modern  days  meat  is  the  staff  of  life;  and  one 
finds  that  the  staff  costs  as  much  abroad  as  at  home, 
although  over  there  they  do  not  clamor  about  the  price  as 
we  do.  They  merely  do  without  meat. 

The  cuts  are  different  and  called  by  different  names, 
and  the  grades  are  endless.  In  England  the  poorest  folk 
can  buy  meat  or  meat  bones  for  as  low  as  four  cents  or 
even  two  cents  a  pound.  And,  too,  there  are  often  poor 
qualities  in  good  cuts;  and  the  British,  with  characteristic 
impertinence,  refer  to  the  worst  qualities  as  "American," 
quite  regardless  of  their  origin. 

'The  best  cuts  of  beef  cost  in  London — where  they  are 
given  the  unattractive  name  of  rump  steak — 28  to  30 
cents  a  pound;  in  Paris  30  to  34;  in  Berlin  from  32  to  38. 

Bacon  is  tremendously  dear.  In  France  choice  brands 
may  mount  to  80  cents,  and  ordinary  brands  are  a  trifle 
over  30  cents;  in  England  bacon  is  now  about  30  cents, 
but  is  rapidly  mounting,  the  increasing  scarcity  of  pigs 
being  responsible  for  this.  Even  yet  the  English  love 
to  talk  of  what  they  term  the  "revelations"  of  Chicago 
stockyards,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  England  is  deeply 
stirred  by  stories  of  pork  importations  from  China,  where 
the  porkers  in  life  are  the  scavengers  of  indescribable 
streets.  So  insistent,  a  few  weeks  ago,  did  the  story 
become  that  Chinese  pork  is  imported  at  Liverpool, 
shipped  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  thence  sent  into  England 
as  Manx  pork,  that  formal  inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister,  far 
from  being  able  to  deny  it,  could  only  state  that  the 
story  "  had  no  official  confirmation." 

Leg  of  mutton  in  England  costs  over  20  cents;  in 
France  25  to  30.  Milk  in  Paris  is  11  cents  a  quart;  in 
London  8  or  9.  Plain  water-ices  cost  in  London  85  cents  a 
quart  and  ice  cream  $1.10— the  portions  being  always 
minute.  "It  is  bad  for  the  health,  don't  y'  know! 
What?" 

In  England  good  coffee  averages  decidedly  more  than 
in  America,  35  cents  being  a  cheap  brand.  In  France  it  is 
very  much  dearer;  40  cents  a  pound  for  a  really  good 
blend  being  a  bargain,  and  a  speciality  being  over  60.  All 
common  coffees  abroad  are  loaded  with  chicory,  which 
costs  10  cents  a  pound  and  adds  great  deepness  of  color  to 
the  brew. 

Good  tea  costs  less  in  England  than  in  America,  ranging 
from  35  to  75  cents.  In  France  it  is  very  high  and  always 
medicinal  in  taste,  and  a  dealer  likes  to  ask  over  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  a  pound.  Butter  ranges  in  all  three  coun- 
tries from,  say,  30  to  40  cents. 

Sugar  in  England  is  five  cents  a  pound;  in  France  it  is 
a  Government  monopoly  and  much  higher.  Contrary  to 
the  general  belief,  France  is  a  country  where  confectionery 
is  very  little  seen  with  the  ex- 
ception of  chocolate.  In  Lon- 
don, eating-chocolate,  almost 
as  good  as  the  well-known  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  makes, 
costs  75  cents  a  pound. 

Food  adulteration  is  very 
common  throughout  Europe, 
in  spite  of  prohibitive  laws.  In 
a  London  newspaper  of  recent 
date  I  saw  an  analysis  of  some 
London  chocolate  made  of  raw 
starch,  rancid  suet,  tallow, 
husks,  nut-shell,  chalk,  Vene- 
tian red,  brick  dust,  peroxide 
of  iron  and  glucose.  Fake 
Camembert  is  disgracefully 
common,  even  in  France. 
Wines  are  often  adulterated. 
Cider  is  concocted  from  apple 
parings  sent  from  canning  fac- 
tories in  America. 

Speak  with  an  Englishman, 
a  German,  a  Frenchman,  of  the 
cost  of  living,  and  instantly  he 
deplores  the  taxes.  But  he 
takes  the  taxes  as  part  of  the 
order  of  Nature,  like  rain  or 
snow,  to  be  complained  of  but 
not  to  be  checked  or  controlled. 

In  England  the  first  great 
tax  is  upon  rents.  Rent  a 
house  for  $600  a  year,  and  the 
tax  collector  will  call  upon 


Over  There  They  Do  Not  Clamor  About  the  Price  as  We  Do 

you  for  some  $200  a  year  in  rates.  Then  there  is  the 
income  tax,  averaging  25  cents  for  every  five  dollars  of 
income.  Then  come  the  inhabited-house  duty,  death  and 
inheritance  duties,  stamp  duties  and  customs,  and  excise 
taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  spirits  and  beer.  The  tax  of  10  cents 
a  pound  on  tea,  cheap  as  well  as  dear,  falls  crushingly 
on  the  poor,  for  every  Englishman,  poor  or  rich,  must 
have  his  tea. 

There  is  collected  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  customs 
duties,  another  hundred  and  fifty  million  in  excise  taxes, 
and  a  third  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  from  incomes, 
besides  death  duties  of  one  hundred  million,  and  the 
rates,  which  last  item  alone  totals  three  hundred  million 
dollars.  And  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  but  half  that  of  the  United  States. 

No  One  Too  Poor  to  Escape  Taxes 

IN  GERMANY  the  income  tax  comes  first,  five  per  cent 
for  imperial  tax  and  another  five  per  cent  or  more  for  local 
tax.  Then,  for  the  church,  there  falls  a  tax  of  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  imperial  income  tax.  And  if  husband  and  wife 
be  of  different  faiths  they  pay  for  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  And  if  they  be  of  no  faith,  why,  they  ought  to 
be,  and  so  are  taxed  anyhow,  which  is  one  of  the  delights 
of  living  under  a  paternal  government.  And  there  is  a 
multitude  of  taxes  besides.  No  income  of  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars  is  taxed,  but  house  servants,  who  earn 
from  $60  to  $90  a  year,  with  a  half-day  off  every  three 
weeks,  do  not  escape  this  tax,  as  the  Government  estimates 
their  board  and  lodging.  When  armies  and  fleets  are  to 
be  kept  up,  no  cog  can  be  slipped  in  the  grinding  of  taxes. 

The  only  way  to  escape  great  taxes  in  France  is  to 
crouch  to  humble  living.  France  taxes  you  according  to 
the  house  you  own  or  rent.  She  taxes  your  doors  and 
windows,  your  servants  and  horses  and  carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles, your  everything.  Donnybrook-like,  wherever 
France  sees  a  taxable  thing  she  hits  it.  She  has  a  host  of 
indirect  taxes  besides,  and  even  taxes  every  pound  of 
butter,  every  chicken,  every  quart  of  milk  that  goes  from 
the  country  into  a  city.  The  little  steamers  on  the  Seine 
are  boarded  at  the  Paris  limits  by  octroi  officers,  who  poke 
rods  under  the  seats  to  see  that  petticoats  hide  nothing 
contraband. 

Every  American  who  takes  up  his  residence  in  Europe  is 
taxed  precisely  as  the  Europeans  themselves. 

Building,  if  good,  is  not  cheap.  Even  one  of  those  tiny 
stone  cottages,  that  are  as  unsanitary  as  they  are  pictur- 
esque, costs  from  $1200  up;  and  the  ordinary  small  house 
of  a  small  town  costs  from  $2500  up,  and  city  houses  of 
any  pretension  are  dear. 

In  a  Berlin  suburb  I  stood  with  an  elderly  German  pro- 
fessor who  pointed  with  pride  to  a  row  of  new  buildings. 
"They  have  been  built  as  quickly  as  in  America!"  he 
exclaimed,  and,  indeed,  they  looked  it.  It  was  a  case  of 
building  in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure. 

The  average  modern  European  villa  or  suburban  home 
does  not  compare  with  the  American.  Europe  awes  us 
with  buildings  of  past  generations,  which  it  has  neither  the 
desire  nor  ability  to  equal  today. 

In  England  it  is  always  a  matter  of  renting  or  leasing, 
not  buying  or  building,  except  for  the  very  wealthy,  or  for 
the  mechanic  who  joins  a  building  association. 
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Well-to-do  Europeans  do  not  live  the  .simple  life.  See 
how  the  really  rich  live,  and  nothing  in  America  will  sur- 
prise vou. 

It  costs  auoh  prices  as  $360,000,  $(.00,000,  $!>00,000  for 
a  mansion  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  $1,000,000  for  one 
in  the  Champs  Klysees,  or  $1 ,101), 000  for  "a  princely 
mansion  in  a  unique  situation,"  as  the  agents  described  it, 
but  \\  hose  precise  locat  ion  1  did  not  ask. 

And  I  am  merely  referring  to  prices  of  houses  that 
chance  to  be  for  sale  today. 

In  Curzon  Street,  famous  forever  through  Becky  Sharp, 
a  house  may  be  purchased  for  $375,000;  on  Grosvenor 
Square  one  is  for  sale  for  $225,000.  An  American  is  now 
negotiating  for  a  London  house  offered  at  $500,000. 
Numerous  Americans  have  rented  furnished  London 
houses  for  the  current  three  months'  "season"  for  from 
$5000  to  $15,000. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  cheaper,  but  wealth  should  be 
compared  with  wealth,  and  not  American  wealth  with 
European  moderation. 

An  unfurnished  flat  on  Cavendish  Square  is  offered 
at  a  rental  of  $4000;  and  the  specification  in  many  cases 
of  "no  repairing  liability"  is  a  reminder  of  the  constant 
surprises  for  Americans  in  European  property  deals.  In 
England  a  tenant  must  pay  all  rates  and  taxes  and  keep 
the  house  in  repair  unless  otherwise  agreed  to  in  writing; 
and  if  he  finds  on  taking  possession  that  the  house  is  quite 
uninhabitable,  it  is  his  own  risk  and  loss  unless  he  made  a 
preliminary  positive  agreement  that  the  place  was  to  be 
rented  to  him  in  habitable  condition.  The  pitfalls  for 
lessees  are  many. 

You  may  rent  an  apartment  on  Avenue  Hoche  for 
$3400 ;  or  on  Avenue  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  for  $2400 ;  a  fine 
apartment  on  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  for  $4500;  one 
on  Rue  de  Longchamps  for  $4400.  The  man  who  chooses 
a  few  rooms  on  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  should  compare  his 
rent  with  rents  of  Second  Avenue— not  with  Fifth. 


European  furniture  is  no  longer  associated  with  strength 
and  stability.  The  cheaper  grades  are  made  of  unseasoned 
wood  and  with  much  glue,  and  go  to  pieces  without  that 
American  home  heat  that  the  Englishman  loves  to  criti- 
cise, though  why  he  deems  himself  capable  of  doing  so  is 
a  mystery,  as  he  knows  nothing  by  experience  of  even 
properly-heated  houses  in  wintertime. 

What  is  termed  mahogany  is  often,  as  in  America,  cheap 
wood  stained.  The  very  cheapest  bedroom  or  kitchen 
chairs  cost  60  to  70  cents,  as  with  us,  and  prices  mount 
rapidly  and  high.  Cheaply-made  tables,  bureaus,  bed- 
room sets,  execrable  in  design,  are  common,  and  at  no 
better  prices  than  in  our  own  department  stores.  There 
is  the  good  and  the  beautiful  also,  but  the  moment  you 
find  it  you  find  the  equal  of  American  prices. 

Brass  beds,  in  one  of  the  largest  Paris  shops,  cost  $40  for 
the  narrowest  single  bed,  and  thence  upward.  A  medium- 
size  bed,  iron  with  brass  knobs,  may  be  bought  for  $14. 

Plumbing  costs  more  in  Europe  than  in  America  and  is 
vastly  inferior,  with  meager  water  supply.  The  French, 
in  particular,  tell  strange  tales  of  the  slowness  and  inca- 
pacity of  their  plumbers. 

Always  one  is  faced  with  the  fact  of  European  low  wages 
and  the  consequent  question  of  why  things  can  be  so  dear. 
The  average  wages  of  British  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
male  and  female,  are  $5  a  week.  Women  who  work  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops  average  $3.25  a  week,  and  girls  $1.40. 
Bricklayers  and  carpenters  earn  from  $6  to  $9  a  week. 
On  the  Continent  mechanics  earn  a  little  less  than  in 
England.  Earnings  are  far  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  men  do  not  work  so  rapidly  as  in  America,  and 
this  is  mainly  due  to  their  poor  food.  Tell  a  French 
hardwood  floorlayer  that  in  the  United  States  a  floor  can 
be  excellently  laid,  scraped  and  polished  in  three  days, 
and  he  will  think  you  are  jesting. 

At  the  base  of  the  entire  matter  of  expense  of  living  is 
the  fact,  as  with  us,  of  the  disproportionate  crowding  of 


population  to  the  cities  and  the  desertion  of  the  farms.  In 
Germany,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  percentage  of  popu- 
lation engaged  in  agriculture  and  market  gardening  has 
decreased  from  50  per  cent  of  the  population  to  forty. 
The  annual  yields  of  farm  produce  in  Great  Britain  have 
fallen  off  heavily  in  fifteen  years:  wheat  from  59  million 
bushels  to  52;  oats  from  135  million  to  123;  and  other 
crops  similarly.  The  number  of  farm-workers  has 
decreased.  Even  the  actual  area  of  land  under  cultivation 
has  decreased  by  over  400,000  acres.  And  all  this  with  an 
increase  of  total  population. 

The  great  and  insistent  problem  in  Europe,  as  in  America, 
is  how  to  make  the  cou  ntry  and  the  small  towns  more  attrac- 
tive and  more  able  to  resist  the  magnetism  of  the  cities. 

The  best  hotels  are  quite  as  expensive  in  London  or 
Paris  as  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  A  bath  in  a  French 
hotel  usually  costs  fifty  cents. 

There  are  hotels  of  medium  price  as  there  are  in  Amer- 
ica; but  even  the  good  pension  costs  from  $1.80  to  $3  a 
day.  First-class  restaurants  are  as  dear  as  in  America; 
although,  especially  in  France,  if  one  is  content  to  go  to 
humble  ones,  excellent  food  may  be  had  through  the 
genius  of  the  French  for  cooking. 

A  leading  hotel  in  London  advertises,  and  deems  the  adver- 
tisement an  inducement,  that  its  regular  dinners  are  $2.60, 
but  that  it  serves  an  inferior  dinner  for  $1.85  and  a  "  little  " 
dinner  for  $1.25.  Really,  one  does  not  see  advantages  over 
New  York. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  London  dinner  costing  less 
than  $1.50,  although  there  are  a  few  excellent  places 
cheaper  than  that.  I  know  of  a  modest  one,  where  the 
cooking  is  unimpeachable,  which  charges  only  75  cents  for 
a  dinner,  with  choice  in  each  item  of  soup,  fish,  two  meats, 
vegetables,  cheese,  fruit  and  coffee.  Even  the  frankly- 
cheap  London  restaurants  are  not  much  cheaper  than  this, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  unbearable  as  to  service. 

( Concluded  on  Page  52} 
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XIX 

AT  NINE  o'clock  that  night 
ZA  Stover  eluded  Dennis 
de  Brian  de  Boru  Fin- 
negan  and  the  Tennessee  Shad 
and  went  across  the  dusky 
campus,  faintly  lit  by  the  low- 
hanging  moon.  Past  him  hun- 
dreds of  gnomelike  figures 
were  scurrying,  carrying  planks 
and  barrels,  while  gleeful  voices 
crossed  and  recressed. 

"There's  a  whole  pile  back 
of  Appleby's." 

"We've  got  an  oil  barrel." 

"Burn  every  fence  in  the 
county!" 

"Who  cares!" 

"Where  did  you  get  that 
plank?" 

"Up  by  the  Rouse." 

"Gee,  we'll  have  a  bonfire 
bigger'n  the  chapel! " 

"More  wood,  Freshmen!" 

"Rotten  lot,  those  Fresh- 
men!" 

"  Hold  up  your  end,  Skinny. 
Do  you  think  I'm  a  pack 
mule?" 

Dink  pulled  the  brim  of  his 
hat  over  his  eyes  and  slunk 
away,  not  to  be  recognized. 
He  went  in  a  roundabout  way 
past  the  chapel.  He  had  just 
one  desire,  to  stand  under  the 
goal-posts  they  had  defended 
and  feel  the  thrill  once  more. 

"Who's  that?"  The  voice 
was  Tough  McCarty's. 

"It's  me— Dink,' '  said  Stover. 

"I  came  down  here,"  said  McCarty,  appearing  from 
under  the  goal-posts  and  hesitating  a  little,  "well,  just  to 
feel  how  it  felt  again." 

"So  did  I." 

Dink  stood  by  the  posts,  taking  one  affectionately  in  his 
hand,  and  said  curiously:  "They  tell  me,  Tough,  we  held 
'em  four  times  inside  the  ten-yard  line." 

"  Four  times,  old  boy." 

"Funny  I  don't  remember  but  two.  Guess  I  was 
groggy." 

"You  didn't  show  it." 

"  It  was  you  pulled  me  through,  Tough." 

"Rats!" 


"What,  Only  One?"  Said  Slops,  the  Bacchanalian 

"It  was.  There  at  the  last,  I  remember  when  you 
gripped  me."  As  this  was  perilously  near  sentiment  he 
stopped.  "I  say,  how  many  of  us  tackled  that  fellow  the 
last  time?" 

"  The  whole  bunch.  I  say,  Dink." 

"Yes?" 

"Stand  out  here— that's  it,  knee  to  knee.  Can't  you 
just  feel  it  behind  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dink,  surprised  that  in  the  big  body  there 
was  an  imagination  akin  to  his  own.  Then  he  said 
abruptly: 

"Tough,  I  guess  there  won't  be  any  fight." 
"No— not  after  this." 


"What  the  deuce  did  we  get 
a  grudge  for,  anyway?" 

"I  have  always  liked  you, 
Rinky  Dink,  but  you  wouldn't 
have  it." 

"I  was  a  mean  little  var- 
mint!" 

"Rats!  I  say,  Dink,  we've 
got  two  years  more  on  the  old 
team.  There's  nothing  going 
to  get  around  our  end,  is  there, 
old  boy?" 

"  You  bet  there  isn't! " 
All  at  once  a  flame  ran  up 
the  towering  bonfire  and 
belched  toward  the  sky. 

"Are  you  going  to  let  them 
get  you  ?  "  said  McCarty. 

"Me?  Oh.no— I  can't  make 
a  speech! " 

"  Neither  can  I ! "  said  Tough 
mendaciously.  "I  wouldn't  go 
back  there  for  the  world ! " 

The  thin  posts  stood  out 
against  the  sheet  of  flame, 
gaunt,  rigid,  imbued  with  a  cer- 
tain grandeur. 

"I  say,  ^Dink,"  said 
McCarty. 
"Yes?" 

"I  say,  we're  going  to  have 
some  great  old  fights  together. 
But,  do  you  know,  I  sort  of 
feel  this  will  be  the  best,  after 
all." 

Then  a  chorus  of  thin  shrieks 
rose  about  them.  They  started 
half-heartedly  to  run,  pre- 
tending fury.    A  swarm  of 
determined  boyhood  rushed  over  them  and  flung  them 
kicking,  struggling  into  the  air. 

"Tough  McCarty  and  Dink  Stover!" 

"We've got  'em!" 

"On  to  the  bonfire!" 

"They're  ours!" 

"Hurray!" 

"Help!" 

"  Help !  We've  got  McCarty  and  Stover! " 

Boys  by  the  score  came  tearing  out.  The  little  knot 
under  Dink  became  a  thick,  black  shadow,  rushing  for- 
ward with  hilarious,  triumphant  shouts.  Then  all  at 
once  he  landed  all-fours  on  a  cart  before  the  flaming  stack, 
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but  they  didn't 


greeted  by  fishhorns  and  rattles,  his  name 
shrieked  out  in  a  wild  acclaim. 

"  Three  cheers  for  good  old  Dink ! " 

' '  Three  cheers  for  Honest  John  Stover ! " 

"Three  cheers  for  the  little  cuss! " 

He  drew  himself  up,  fumbling  at  his 
cap,  terrified  at  the  multiplied  faces  that 
danced  before  his  eyes. 

"I  say,  fellows  " 

"Hurray!" 

"  Good  boy! " 

"Orator!" 

"I  say,  fellows,  I  don't  see  why  you've 
got  me  up  here." 

"You  don't!" 

"We'll  show  you! " 

"  Dink,  you're  the  finest  ever ! " 

"You're  the  stuff!" 

"Three  cheers  for  good  old  Rinky 
Dink!" 

"Fellows, I'm  no  silver-tongued  orator." 
"  Don't  believe  it! " 
"You  are!" 

"Fellows,  I  haven't  got  anything  to 

say  " 

"That's  the  stuff!" 
"Hurray! " 
"Keep  it  up!" 
"Oh,  you  bulldog!" 

"Fellows,  they  were  good  " 

A  derisive  shout  went  up. 

"Fellows,  they  were  very  good  " 

"Yes,  they  were! " 

"Fellows,  they  were  re-markably  good 
beat  the  old  school  team!   That's  all." 

He  dived  headlong  into  the  crowd,  unaware  that  he  had 
repeated  for  the  sixth  time  the  oration  of  the  evening. 

"  Good  old  Dink !   Good  old  Rinky  Dink ! " 

The  cry  stuck  in  his  memory  all  through  the  jubilant 
night  and  long  after,  when  in  his  delicious  bed  he  tossed 
and  worried  over  the  tackles  he  had  missed. 

"It's  a  bully  nickname— bully ! "  he  repeated  drowsily, 
again  and  again.  "It  sounds  as  though  they  liked  you! 
And  Tough  McCarty,  what  a  bully  chap — bully!  We're 
going  to  be  friends — pals— what  a  bully  fellow!  Every- 
thing is  bully— everything!" 


With  the  close  of  the  football  season  and  the  advent  of 
December,  with  its  ^curries  of  snow  and  sleet,  what  might 
be  termed  the  open  season  for  masters  began. 

A  school  of  four  hundred  fellows  is  a  good  deal  like  a 
shaky  monarchy :  the  football  and  baseball  seasons  akin  to 
foreign  wars;  so  long  as  they  last  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state  is  secure,  but  with  the  return  of  peace  fermentation 
and  unrest  are  due. 

The  three  weeks  that  lead  to  the  Christmas  vacation 
are  too  filled  with  anticipation  to  be  dangerous.  It  is  the 
long  reaches  after  January  fifth,  the  period  of  arctic  night 
that  settles  down  until  the  passing  of  the  muddy  month  of 
March,  that  tries  the  souls  of  the  keepers  of  these  caged 
menageries. 

Since  those  days  a  humane  direction  has  built  a  gym- 
nasium to  lighten  the  condition  of  servitude,  preserve  the 
health  and  prolong  the  fives  of  the  Faculty.  But  at  this 
time,  with  the  shutting  of  the  door  on  the  treadmills  of 
exercise,  the  young  assistant  master  arranged  his  warm 
wrapper  and  slippers  at  the  side  of  his  bed  and  went  to 
sleep  with  one  ear  open. 

Dink  Stover  entered  this  season  of  mischief  with  all  the 
ardor  and  intensity  of  his  nature,  the  more  so  because, 
owing  to  his  weeks  of  strict  training  and  his  virtual  isola- 
tion of  the  year  before,  it  was  all  strange  to  him.  And  at 
that  period  what  is  forbidden,  dangerous  and,  above  all, 
untried  must  be  attempted  at  least  once. 

Now,  owing  to*  the  foresight  of  a  wise  father,  Dink  had 
never  been  forbidden  to  smoke.  As  a  consequence,  when, 
at  an  early  age,  he  practiced  upon  an  old  corncob  pipe  and 
found  it  violently  disagreed  with  him,  the  desire  abruptly 
ceased  and,  as  the  athletic  ardor  came,  he  consecrated 
his  years  to  the  duty  of  growing,  with  not  the  slightest 
regret. 

But  between  smoking  under  permission  and  squeezing 
close  to  a  cold-air  ventilator,  stealthily,  in  the  pin-drop 
silences  of  the  night,  with  frightful  risks  of  detection,  was 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  One  was  a  disagreeable, 
thoroughly  unsympathetic  exercise;  the  other  was  a 
romantic,  medieval  adventure. 

So,  when  Slops  Barnett,  who  roomed  below  and  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  model  air  flue  with  direct,  perpendicular 
draught,  said  to  him  with  an  air  of  mannish  insouciance : 

"  I  say,  old  man,  I've  got  a  fat  box  of  'Gyptians.  Glad 
to  have  you  drop  in  tonight  if  you  like  the  weed." 

Dink  answered  with  blase  familiarity: 

"Why,  thankee,  I've  been  aching  for  just  a  good  old 
coffin-nail." 

He  slipped  down  the  creaking,  nervous  stairs,  and  found 
Slops  luxuriously  reclining  before  the  ventilator,  on  a 
mattress  reenforced  by  yellow  and  green  sofa  pillows  that 
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The  Rain  Came  Down  Unheeded  — Nothing  Could  Add  to  His  Misery 


gave  the  whole  somewhat  of  the  devilishly  dissipated 
effect  of  the  scenes  from  Oriental  lands  that  fascinated  him 
on  the  covers  of  cigarette  boxes. 

Slops  made  him  a  sign  in  the  deaf-and-dumb  language  to 
extinguish  the  light  and  creep  to  his  side. 

"Comfy?"  said  Slops,  whispering  from  the  darkness. 

"Out  of  sight!" 

"Here's  the  filthy  weed." 

"Thanks." 

"Always  keep  the  cig  in  front  of  the  ventilator,"  said 
Slops,  applying  his  lips  to  Dink's  ear.  "Get  a  light  from 
mine.   Talk  in  whispers." 

Stover  filled  his  cheeks  cautiously  and  blew  out  after  a 
sufficient  period. 

"You  inhale?" 

"Sure." 

" Inhale  a  cigar?" 
"  Always." 

"It's  awful  the  way  I  inhale,"  said  Slops  with  a  melan- 
choly sigh.  "I'm  undermining  my  constitution.  Ever  see 
my  hand?  Shakes  worse'n  jelly.  Can't  help  it,  though; 
can't  five  without  the  weed.   I'm  a  regular  cig  fiend ! " 

Stover,  holding  his  cigarette  gingerly,  keeping  the  sickly 
smoke  at  the  end  of  his  tongue,  looked  over  at  Slops'  stupid 
little  face,  flashing  out  of  the  darkness  at  each  puff.  He 
was  no  longer  the  useless  Slops  Barnett,  good  only  to  fetch 
and  carry  the  sweaters  of  the  team,  but  Barnett,  man  of 
the  world,  versed  in  deadly  practices. 

"  I  say,  Slops  " 

"  Hist— lower." 

"I  say,  Slops,  what  would  they  do  if  they  caught  us?  " 
"  Bounce  us." 
"For  good?" 
"Sure!   P.  D.  Q." 

The  cigarette  suddenly  had  a  new  delight,  to  Dink.  He 
was  even  tempted  to  inhale  a  small,  very  small  puff,  but 
immediately  conquered  this  enthusiastic  impulse. 

"Isn't  this  the  gay  life,  though?"  said  Slops  carelessly. 

"You  bet!"  said  Dink. 

From  down  the  flue  came  three  distinct  taps. 

"That's  the  Gutter  Pup  signaling,"  said  Slops,  putting 
his  finger  over  Dink's  mouth.  "Bundy  is  snooping 
around.   Mum's  the  word." 

Presently,  as  Dink  sat  there  in  the  darkness,  trying 
desperately  to  breathe  noiselessly,  the  sound  of  slipping 
footsteps  was  heard  in  the  hall.  Slops'  hand  closed  over 
his.  The  steps  stopped  directly  outside  their  door,  waited 
a  long  moment  and  went  on. 

"Bundy?"  said  Dink  in  a  whisper. 

"Yes." 

"Why  did  he  stop?" 

"He's  got  me  spotted.  He's  seen  the  nicotine  on  my 
finger,"  said  Slops,  showing  a  finger  under  a  sudden  glow 
of  his  cigarette. 

Half  an  hour  later  when  Dink  crept  up  the  stairs,  home- 
ward bound,  he  swelled  with  a  new  sensation.  Yesterday 
was  months  away— then  he  was  a  boy;  now  that  he  had 
smoked  up  a  cold-air  ventilator,  with  Bundy  outwitted  by 
the  door,  he  had  aged  with  a  jump— at  last  a  man. 

The  next  week  he  added  to  his  stature  by  going  to  P. 
Lentz'  room  for  a  midnight  session  of  the  national  game, 
where,  after  a  titanic  struggle  of  three  hours,  he  won  the 
colossal  sum  of  forty-eight  cents. 

Having  sunk  to  these  depths  he  began  to  listen  to  the 
Sunday  sermons  with  a  thrill  of  personal  delight— there 


being  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they 
were  directly  launched  at  him.  Some- 
times he  wondered  how  the  Doctor  and 
The  Roman  could  remain  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  his  debauches,  his  transgressions 
were  so  daring  and  complete.  He  stood 
shivering  up  the  Trenton  road,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  icy  trunk,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, and  met  Blinky,  the  one-eyed  pur- 
veyor of  illicit  cigarettes  and  forbidden 
Sunday  newspapers,  which  had  to  be 
wrapped  around  his  body  and  smuggled 
under  a  sweater. 

Secretly  he  rubbed  iodine  on  his  fin- 
gers to  simulate  the  vicious  stain  of  nico- 
tine that  was  such  a  precious  ornament  to 
Slops'  squat  fingers.  Only  one  thing  dis- 
tressed him,  and  that  was  his  invincible 
dislike  for  the  cigarette  itself. 

Being  now  a  celebrity,  many  doors 
were  thrown  invitingly  open  to  him,  in- 
vitations that  flattered  him,  without  his 
making  a  distinction.  He  went  over  to 
the  Upper  at  times  and  into  rooms  where 
he  had  no  business,  immensely  proud  that 
he  was  called  in  to  share  the  delights  and 
liberties  of  the  lords  of  the  school. 

At  the  Kennedy  he  was  in  constant 
rebellion  against  established  precedent, 
constantly  called  below  to  be  lectured  by 
The  Roman.  In  revenge  for  which  at  night 
he  made  the  life  of  Mr.  Bundy  one  of 
constant  insomnia,  and,  by  soaping  the 
stairs  or  strewing  tacks  in  the  hall,  seriously  interfered  with 
that  inexperienced  young  gentleman's  nightly  exercises. 

The  deeper  he  went  the  deeper  he  was  determined  to  go ; 
doggedly  imagining  that  the  whole  Faculty,  led  by  The 
Roman,  were  bending  every  effort  to  bring  him  down  and 
convict  him. 

The  Tennessee  Shad  had  no  inclinations  toward  sporting 
life— greatly  to  Stover's  surprise.  When  Dink  urged  him 
to  join  the  clandestine  parties  he  only  yawned  in  a  bored 
way. 

"  Come  on  now,  Shad,  be  a  sport,"  said  Dink,  repeating 
the  stock  phrase. 

"You're  not  sports,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad  in 
languid  derision,  "you're  bluffs.  Besides,  I've  been  aD 
through  it,  two  years  ago.  Hurry  up  with  your  dead-game 
sporting  phase,  if  you've  got  to,  but  get  through  it;  'cause 
now  you're  nothing  but  a  nuisance." 

Dink  felt  considerably  grieved  at  his  roommate's  flip- 
pant attitude  toward  his  career  of  vice.  Secretly,  he  felt 
that  a  word  of  kindly  remonstrance,  some  friendly  effort  to 
pull  him  back  from  the  frightful  abyss  into  which  he  was 
sinking,  would  have  been  more  like  a  friend  and  a  room- 
mate. 

This  same  callous  indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  room- 
mate's soul  so  incensed  Stover  that,  to  bring  before  the 
Shad's  eyes  the  really  desperate  state  of  his  morals,  he 
appointed  a  Welsh-rabbit  party  in  their  room  for  the 
following  night. 

"Don't  mind,  do  you?"  he  said  carelessly. 

"  Not  if  I  don't  have  to  eat  it! " 

"It's  going  to  be  a  real  one,"  said  Stover,  making  a 
distinction. 
"Come  off!" 

"Fact.  It  is  not  going  to  be  flavored  with  rootbeer, 
toothwash,  condensed  milk  or  russet  polish;  it  is  going  to 
be  the  genuine,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  you  get  your 
money  back." 

"With  beer?" 

"Exactly." 

"Yes  it  is!" 

"It  is." 

"Where'll  you  get  it?" 
"I  have  ways." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad  sarcastically,  "this  is 
one  of  your  real  sporting-life  parties,  is  it? " 

Stover  disdained  to  answer. 

"Is  that  bunch  of  slums  going  to  be  here? " 

"Are  you  referring  to  my  friends?  "  said  Stover. 

"I  am,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad,  "and  all  I  ask,  while 
this  feast  of  bacchanalian  orgies  is  going  on,  is  that  I  be 
allowed  to  sleep." 

At  eleven  o'clock  Stover,  holding  his  shoes  in  his  hand, 
went  down  the  stairs  to  meet  Slops  in  Fatty  Harris'  room 
and  thence  into  the  outlawed  night.  They  stole  over  the 
crinkling  snow,  burying  their  noses  in  their  sweaters,  until, 
haying  climbed  several  fences,  they  arrived  behind  a  shed 
of  particularly  cavernous  appearance. 

"  Make  the  signal,"  said  Slops,  sheltering  himself  behind 
Stover. 

Blinky  appeared  like  a  monster  of  the  night. 

"Hist,  Blinky,  O.K.?"  said  Slops,  who,  having  his 
shoulder  to  Dink's,  recovered  his  sporting  manner.  "  Got 
the  booze? " 

"I  got  it,"  said  Blinky  in  husky  accents,  with  his  hand 
behind  his  back.   "  What  yous  got? " 
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"The  OftSh  is  here  all  right.  How  many  hots  did  you 
bring?  "    BUnky  Blowly  brought  forward  one  bottle. 

"What,  only  one?"  said  Slops,  tin1  bacchanalian,  in 
dismay. 

"All's  left,"  said  BUnky,  with  a  double  meaning. 
"How  much?" 
"One  dollar." 
"What!   You  robber!" 

"Take  it  or  leave  it— don't  care,"  said  Blinky,  who  sat 
down  and  hugged  the  bottle  to  him  like  a  baby. 
They  paid  the  extortion  and  slunk  back. 
"  We'll  have  to  cook  up  a  story,"  said  Dink. 
"Sure!" 

"Still,  it's  beer." 

"It  certainly  is!" 

"  It's  expulsion  if  we're  caught." 

"And  a  penal  offense,  don't  forget  that!" 

Somewhat  consoled  by  this  delightful  thought  they 
cautiously  tapped  on  Fatty  Harris'  window  and,  removing 
their  boots,  tiptoed  upstairs  like  anarchists  with  a  price  on 
their  heads. 

In  Stover's  room  three  more  desperate  characters  were 
waiting  about  the  chafing-dish— Fatty  Harris,  Slush 
Randolph  and  Pee-wee  Norris— all  determined  on  a  life  of 
crime,  but  all  slightly  nervous. 

The  Tennessee  Shad,  rolled  into  a  ball  on  his  bed,  was 
venting  his  scorn  with  an  occasional  snore. 

Stover  held  up  the  lonely  bottle. 

"Is  that  all?"  cried  the  three  in  indignant  whispers. 

"All,  and  mighty  lucky  to  get  that,"  said  Dink  valiantly. 
"We  were  chased  by  the  constable,  terrific  time,  pounced 
on  us,  desperate  struggle,  just  got  away  with  our  skins." 

At  this  a  distinct  snort  was  heard  from  the  direction  of 
the  Tennessee  Shad's  bed. 

"  I  say,  isn't  it  rather— rather  dangerous?  "  said  Pee-wee 
Norris,  with  his  ears  horribly  strained. 

"What  of  it?" 

" Suppose  he  goes  to  the  Doctor?  " 

"We'll  have  to  take  the  risk." 

"I  say,  though,  let's  be  quick  about  it." 

An  uncongenial  chill  began  to  pervade  the  room.  Fatty 
Harris,  as  master  cook,  visibly  hastened  the  operations. 

The  Tennessee  Shad  was  now  heard  to  say  in  a  mumbled 
jumble: 

"Hurrah  for  crime!  Never  say  die,  boys— dead-game 
sports— give  us  a  drink,  bartender! " 

The  revelers  stood  at  the  bed  looking  wrathfully  down 
at  the  cynic,  who  snored  heavily  and  said  drowsily: 

"  Talks  in  his  sleep,  he  talks  in  his  sleep,  poor  old  Pol! " 

"  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him,"  said  Stover  angrily. 
"He's  a  cheap  wit.  What  are  you  doing  at  the  door, 
Pee-wee?" 

"I'm  listening,"  said  Norris,  turning  guiltily. 

"You're  afraid!" 

"I'm  not;  only  let's  hurry  it  up." 

Fatty  Harris,  watching  the  swirling  yellow  depths  of  the 
"rabbit  with  evident  anxiety,  emptied  a  third  of  the  beer 
into  it  and  held  out  the  bot- 
tle, saying:   

"Sports,  fill  up  the  glasses 
with  the  good  old  liquor." 

When  the  three  glasses 
and  two  toothmugs  had  re- 
ceived their  exact  portion  of 
the  bitter  stuff,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  foam  copi- 
ously in  order  to  eke  out,  the 
five  desperadoes  solemnly 
touched  glasses,  and  Slops 
Barnett,  who  had  visited  in 
Princeton,  led  them  in  that 
whispered  toast  that  is  the 
acme  of  devilment: 

"  Then  stand  by  your  glasses 
steady, 
This  world  is  a  world  full 
of  lies. 

Then  here's  to  the  dead  al- 
ready dead, 
And  here's  to  the  next 
man  wtio  dies!" 

It  was  terrific.  Stover, 
quite  moved,  looked  about 
the  circle,  thought  that  Pee- 
wee  looked  the  nearest  to  the 
earthworm  and  repeated 
solemnly:  "To  the  next 
man  who  dies." 

At  this  moment  the 
Tennessee  Shad  was  heard 
derisively  intoning: 

"Ring  around  a  rosie, 
Pocket  full  of  posie. 
Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley 
grows. 

Open  the  ring  and  take  her  in 
And  kiss  her  when  you  get 
her  in!" 


They  paid  no  heed.  They  felt  too  acutely  the  solemnity 
of  life  and  the  fleeting  hour  of  pleasure  to  be  deterred  by 
even  the  lathery  aspect  of  their  own  faces,  which  emerged 
from  the  suds  of  the  beer  ready  for  the  barber. 

"Dish  out  the  bunny,"  said  Slops,  putting  down  his 
mug  with  a  reckless  look. 

Suddenly  there  came  an  impressive  knock  and  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Bundy,  saying: 

"  Open  the  door,  Stover! " 

In  a  trice  the  revelry  broke  up,  the  telltale  bottle  and 
glasses  were  stowed  under  the  window-seat,  the  visiting 
sporting  gentlemen  precipitately  groveled  to  places  of  con- 
cealment, and  Stover  extinguished  the  lights  and  softly 
stole  into  bed. 

"  Open  the  door  at  once ! " 

"Who's  there?"  said  Dink  with  a  start. 

" Open  the  door! " 

All  sleepy  innocence  Dink  opened  the  door,  rubbing  his 
eyes  at  the  sudden  glow. 

"Up  after  lights?  "said  Mr.  Bundy,  marching  in. 
"I,  sir?"  said  Dink,  astounded. 

All  at  once  Mr.  Bundy  perceived  the  chafing-dish  and 
descended  upon  it.  Stover's  heart  sank— if  he  tasted  it 
they  were  lost;  no  power  could  save  them.  Mr.  Bundy 
turned  and  surveyed  the  room;  one  by  one  the  terrified 
roues  were  all  dragged  forth  and  recognized,  while  the 
Tennessee  Shad  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  reflectively 
sharpening  his  fingers  on  the  pointed  knee-caps. 

Then,  to  the  horror  of  all,  Mr.  Bundy,  sniffing  the 
chafing-dish,  inserted  a  spoon  and  tasted  it.  Immediately 
he  set  the  spoon  down  with  a  crash,  gave  a  furious  glance 
at  Stover  and  departed,  after  ordering  them  to  go  to  their 
rooms. 

The  dead- game  sports,  white  and  shaky,  went  without 
stopping. 

"They're  a  fine  sample  of  vicious  bounders,  they  are!  " 
said  the  Tennessee  Shad.  "Bet  that  Slops  Barnett  is 
weeping  to  his  pillow  now!" 

"I'm  sorry  I  got  you  into  this,"  said  Stover  gloomily. 

"  You've  brought  my  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave ! " 
said  the  Tennessee  Shad  solemnly. 

"Don't  jest,"  said  Dink  in  a  still  voice.  "It's  all  up 
with  me,  but  I'll  square  you." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad,  smiling.  "I 
may  not  be  a  tin  sport,  but  I  keep  my  thinker  going  all 
the  time." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  you'll  get  twigged  for  a  midnight  spread, 
that's  all." 

"But  the  beer.  Bundy  tasted  the  beer." 

"Taste  it  yourself,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand. 

Stover  hurriedly  dipped  in  a  spoon,  tasted  it  and  uttered 
an  execration. 

"Murder!  what  did  you  put  in  it?" 

"About  half  a  bottle  of  horse  liniment,"  said  the 
Tennessee  Shad,  crawling  back  into  bed.  "Only,  don't  tell 


the  others  if  you  want  to  see  how  much  dead-game  sporl- 
iness  there  is  in  them  by  tomorrow  morning." 

The  affair  made  a  great  noise  and,  as  Stover  suppressed 
the  transformation  worked  by  the  Tennessee  Shad,  Slop.; 
Barnett  and  his  companions  did  not  exactly  show  those 
qualities  of  Stoic  resignation  that  might  be  expected  from 
brazen  characters  with  their  view  of  life. 

Meanwhile,  the  skies  cleared  and  the  earth  hardened, 
and  the  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  baseball  candidates. 

Much  to  his  surprise,  Dink  found  at  the  end  of  the 
strenuous  day  no  impelling  desire  to  plunge  into  fast  life. 
Still  the  conviction  remained  for  a  long  time  that  his  soul 
had  been  surrendered,  that  not  only  was  he  destined  for 
the  gallows  in  this  world,  but  that  only  the  prayers  of  his 
mother  might  save  him  from  being  irrevocably  damned  in 
the  next.  It  was  a  terrific  thought,  and  yet  it  brought  a 
certain  pleasure.  He  was  different  from  the  rest.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  world.   He  had  known—  LIFE! 

The  episode  ended  as  episodes  in  the  young  days  end  — 
in  a  laugh. 

"I  say,  Dink,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad  one  afternoon 
in  April,  as,  gloriously  reveling  on  the  warm  turf,  they 
watched  the  Varsity  nine. 

"  Say  it." 

"In  your  dead-game  sporting  days— did  you  ever,  by 
chance— paint  your  nicotine  finger  with  iodine? " 
"How  in  blazes  did  you  know?" 

"Used  to  do  it  myself,"  said  the  Shad  reminiscently. 
Then  he  added:  "  Thought  yourself  a  lost  soul?  " 
Stover  began  to  laugh. 

"All  alone  in  a  cold,  cold  world — wicked,  very  wicked?" 
"Perhaps." 

"And  it  was  rather  a  nice  feeling,  too,  wasn't  it?  " 

"I  didn't  know  you  "  said  Dink,  blushing  to  find 

himself  back  in  the  common  herd. 

"Me,  too,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad,  sucking  a  straw. 
"Good  old  sporting  days!"  Presently  he  began  mis- 
chievously: 

"  Then  stand  by  your  glasses  steady, 
This  world  is  a  ' ' 

But  here  Dink,  rising  up,  tumbled  him  over. 

XX 

WITH  the  complete  arrival  of  the  spring  came  also  a 
lessening  of  Dink's  requested  appearances  at  Faculty 
meetings,  his  little  evening  chats  in  The  Roman's  study  on 
matters  of  disciplinary  interpretation  and  the  occasional 
summons  through  the  gates  of  Avernus  to  quail  before  the 
all-seeing  eye. 

It  was  not  that  the  spirit  of  Spartacus  was  faint,  or  that 
his  enmity  had  weakened  toward  The  Roman— who,  of 
course,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  was  always  the  perse- 
cutor responsible  for  his  summons  before  the  courts  of 
injustice.  The  truth  was,  Stover  had  suddenly  begun  to 
age  and  to  desire  to  put  from  himself  youthful  things. 
This  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  somehow  does  hap- 
pen was  in  some  measure  a  reflex  action.    Ever  since  the 

stormy  afternoon  on  which 
he  had  decided  against  his 
own  eleven,  he  had  slowly 
come  to  realize  that  he  had 
won  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  school — 
somewhat  of  the  dignity  of 
the  incorruptible  judges  that 
existed  in  former  days.  He 
became  in  a  small  way  a  sort 
of  court  of  arbitration  before 
which  questions  of  more  or 
less  gravity  were  submitted. 
This  deference  at  first 
embarrassed,  then  amused, 
then  finally  pleased  him  with 
an  acute,  mannish  pleasure. 

The  consequence  was  that 
Stover,  who  had  up  to  this 
time  only  looked  forward 
and  up  at  the  majestic  shad- 
ows of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Formers,  now  looked  back- 
ward and  down,  and  became 
pleasurably  aware  that 
leagues  below  him  was  the 
large  body  of  the  First  and 
Second  Forms.  Having  per- 
ceived this  new  adjustment 
he  woke  with  a  start  and, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  took  stock 
of  his  amazing  knowledge  of 
life  and  again  said  to  him- 
self that  now,  finally,  he 
certainly  must  have  arrived 
at  man's  estate. 

On  top  of  which,  having 
been  asked  to  referee  several 
disputes  in  his  character  of 
Honest  John  Stover,  Dink, 


To  the  Horror  of  All,  Mr.  Bundy  Inserted  a  Spoon  and  Tutted  It 


( Continued  on  Page  49) 
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Insurgents  and  the  Railroad  Bill 

WHEN  the  President's  railroad  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  over  two  months  ago,  Senators  Cummins  and 
Clapp  filed  certain  insurgent  objections  to  it.  The  bill 
proposed  to  create  a  new  court,  with  five  judges,  to  have 
especial  jurisdiction  of  appeals  made  by  the  railroads  from 
rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
three  years  and  a  half  only  twenty-six  cases  such  as  would 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  court  actually 
arose.  "It  seems  to  us  indefensible,"  said  the  objectors, 
"  to  put  upon  taxpayers  the  burden  of  maintaining  such 
a  court  under  such  circumstances."  Appeals  from  the 
Commission  may  now  be  heard  in  any  United  States 
Circuit  Court.  To  segregate  such  appeals  in  a  special 
court  would  tend,  m  the  objectors'  opinion,  to  make  that 
court  a  target  for  railroad  influence. 

More  objectionable,  the  insurgents  think,  is  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  makes  it  the  exclusive  duty  of  the 
Attorney-General  to  defend  rulings  of  the  Commission 
from  which  railroads  appeal.  At  present,  when  shippers 
attack  a  rate  and  the  Commission  decides  in  their  favor 
and  the  railroads  appeal  from  the  Commission  to  the 
courts,  the  Commission  itself  is  the  defendant  in  the  court 
proceedings.  Its  practice  has  been  to  employ,  as  special 
counsel,  the  leading  attorney  for  the  shippers.  Thus  in 
court  proceedings  the  shippers  are  represented  by  their 
own  counsel,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  side 
of  the  case.  Under  the  new  bill,  rulings  of  the  Commission 
when  taken  into  court  would  be  defended  not  by  the 
Commission  itself,  employing  the  shippers'  counsel,  but 
exclusively  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  "If  that 
Department,"  said  Messrs.  Cummins  and  Clapp,  "should 
happen  to  think  that  the  Commission  was  wrong  in  its 
order  it  would,  of  course,  not  defend,  but  allow  final 
judgment  to  be  entered  in  favor  of  the  railroad — thus 
constantly  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  review  of  the 
orders  of  the  Commission,  not  by  a  court,  but  by  the 
Department  of  Justice." 

Over  three  hundred  lines  of  the  bill  are  devoted  to 
exceedingly  intricate  provisions,  the  general  purpose  of 
which  is  to  prevent  stock-watering— a  purpose,  the 
insurgents  think,  that  might  be  accomplished  with  far 
greater  certainty  by  far  simpler  phraseology. 

Other  objections  have  been  raised.  Those  that  run 
against  the  provision  permitting  the  roads  to  make  traffic 
agreements  have  attracted  most  attention,  but  are  really 
least  important;  for  the  roads  will  make  traffic  agreements 
anyhow,  as  they  always  have  done.  Aside  from  that 
feature  there  is  much  in  the  bill  concerning  which  honest 
and  intelligent  men  may  reasonably  differ.  Why  it 
should  be  considered  the  sacred  duty  of  the  insurgents  to 
shut  their  eyes  and  swallow  the  bill  whole,  because  the 
President  and  Attorney-General  approved  it,  we  are 
unable  to  see— even  after  reading  Mr.  Wickersham's 
Chicago  speech. 

When  Railroads  Really  Compete 

IITTLE  noticed  by  the  public,  a  most  extraordinary 
-i  thing  has  been  taking  place  in  the  railroad  world. 
For  many  years  the  rate  on  imported  goods  from  Boston 
to  Chicago  was  six  cents  higher  than  the  rate  from 
Philadelphia  to  Chicago.  Several  months  ago  the  Boston 
&  Maine  became  dissatisfied  with  this  "differential"  and 
cut  the  rate  from  Boston  to  attract  imports  to  that  port. 


The  Pennsylvania  thereupon  promptly  cut  the  Philadel- 
phia rate  in  order  to  reestablish  the  ancient  six-cent 
"differential."  The  New  England  line  cut  again;  so 
did  the  Pennsylvania.  In  short,  here  was  actual,  old- 
fashioned,  out-and-out  competition  between  railroads — 
that  competition  which  our  laws  seem  so  anxious  to  pre- 
serve or  reestablish. 

But  observe  what  followed.  The  progressive  cutting  of 
freight  rates  on  imported  goods  between  the  seaboard  and 
Chicago  reached  a  point  where  it  threatened  to  undermine 
the  tariff  wall— the  lower  carrying  charges  applying  only 
to  imports.  On  that  ground,  we  read,  President  Taft 
himself  was  appealed  to,  and  at  his  instance  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  induced  the  railroads  to  suspend 
hostilities— that  is,  to  stop  competing.  But  when  hostili- 
ties were  suspended  the  Boston  differential  was  below  the 
old  six-cent  mark.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  lines 
insisted  that  it  must  be  restored.  As  the  railroads  them- 
selves could  not  agree  they  called  upon  various  representa- 
tive trade  bodies  of  the  affected  cities  to  make  an  agreement 
for  them.  But  the  trade  bodies  could  not  agree  either. 
Probably  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  have 
to  settle  the  question ;  for  when  it  comes  right  down  to  a 
tangible  instance  like  this,  every  sensible  person  realizes 
that  the  competition  must  be  stopped  at  all  hazards. 

How  to  Promote  Art  Cheaply 

ART  rises  in  popular  favor  day  by  day.  Nearly  every 
n.  considerable  city  now  has  an  expert  commission  to 
guide  its  willing  feet  in  the  path  of  beauty.  But  usually, 
though  the  city  is  keen  enough  for  the  path,  it  is  somewhat 
staggered  by  the  toll.  Statues  and  paintings— even 
modern  ones  by  native  artists — cost  something,  and 
though  art  be  long,  the  American  municipal  exchequer  is 
chronically  short. 

Municipally  speaking,  we  need  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  for  our  money;  and  some  recent  utterances  by  the 
art  commission  at  Washington  suggest  a  most  hopeful 
method  of  accomplishing  that  result. 

Every  competent  critic  will  agree  that  the  beauty  of  the 
national  capitol  may  be  greatly  enhanced  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars.  Four  common  laborers,  at 
two  dollars  a  day,  armed  with  sledge-hammers  and  set  at 
work  upon  the  painful  effigies  in  Statuary  Hall,  could 
accomplish  more  for  American  art  in  twenty-four  hours 
than  any  eight  sculptors  could  in  twice  the  time.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  American  city  that  could  not 
make  itself  more  beautiful  by  simply  purchasing  half  a 
dozen  sticks  of  dynamite  and  directing  that  the  same  be 
exploded  under  certain  public  monuments.  Indeed,  next 
to  St.  Gaudens'  Lincoln,  Chicago's  finest  achievement  in 
the  statuary  line  consists  of  scraping  a  stodgy  bronze 
Columbus.  But  only  in  some  such  rare  and  excruciating 
emergency  does  any  city  have  the  courage  to  beautify 
itself  with  a  hammer. 

Will  Washington  lead  the  way? 

Our  municipal  art  is  regrettably  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
portrait  statues— a  difficult  field,  especially  with  modern 
costumes.  To  every  city  that  is  struggling  to  realize 
itself  artistically  we  wish  Mr.  Carnegie  would  give  some- 
thing different — say,  the  symbolical  figure  of  a  strong 
workman  with  a  heavy  sledge-hammer. 

At  Las^t  a  Tariff  Commission 

A YEAR  ago  Congress  treated  the  idea  of  an  expert, 
non-partisan  tariff  commission  with  contempt.  The 
only  way  to  frame  a  tariff  act,  it  insisted,  was  to  learn  the 
wishes  of  the  various  protected  interests  and  then  swop  so 
many  iron  votes  for  so  many  lumber  votes,  and  so  many 
wool  votes  for  so  many  cotton.  That  method  was  very 
popular  in  Washington,  and  an  expert,  unpolitical,  voteless 
commission,  digging  into  cost  of  production  and  so  on, 
would  obviously  mix  it  all  up. 

As  a  sop  to  the  President,  Congress  did  permit  him  to 
appoint  a  tariff  board,  which  was  supported  by  a  small 
appropriation,  but  it  added  that  the  board  should  confine 
itself  to  questions  of  discrimination  against  American 
products  abroad. 

The  other  day  the  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tawney, 
appropriated  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  board 
and  expressly  authorized  it  to  ascertain  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  of  all  articles  covered 
by  the  tariff.  In  other  words,  it  embraced  that  very  idea 
of  an  expert,  non-partisan  tariff  commission  toward  which 
it  had  been  so  chilly  a  year  before. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  Congress  had  been  hearing  from 
the  country  and  it  had  learned  that  the  political,  log- 
rolling tariff  method,  although  popular  in  Washington,  was 
decidedly  unpopular  nearly  everywhere  else.  When  mak- 
ing laws  Congress  lives  in  Washington,  and  Washington, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  lives  on  Congress.  Thus  there  is 
created  a  peculiar  local  atmosphere  in  which  almost  every- 
thing that  Congress  may  do  appears  to  be  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  people.  Indeed,  many  members  of  that 
body  are  still  astonished  because  their  constituencies  are 
so  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  public  opinion  as  it 


exists  in  the  committee-rooms,  clubs  and  restaurants  of 
the  capital.  For  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
understand  real  public  opinion  they  are  inclined  to  blame 
the  newspapers. 

Savings  in  the  United  States 

OF  THE  total  population  of  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Japan  nearly  one-third  have  savings-bank 
accounts,  and  of  England  over  one-fourth;  while  in  the 
United  States  only  one  person  out  of  ten  is  a  savings-bank 
depositor.  Moreover,  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  savings-bank 
depositors  in  the  United  States  and  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the 
savings  deposits  are  in  three  states— Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  Outside  of  those  three 
states  we  have  only  one  savings-bank  depositor  to  every 
twenty-four  inhabitants,  and  the  average  savings-bank 
deposit  per  capita  is  about  sixteen  dollars.  This  record 
is  beaten  by  Hungary,  where  one  person  out  of  twelve  is 
a  savings  depositor,  and  the  average  deposit  per  capita  is 
nineteen  dollars.  Indeed,  among  great  Powers,  Russia 
alone  fails  to  beat  it. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  heavy  savings  deposits  in  the 
three  states  named  are  due  to  their  large  industrial  popu- 
lation. But  Ohio,  for  example,  is  a  greater  industrial  state 
than  Connecticut,  yet  has  fewer  savings  depositors  and  only 
forty  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  savings  deposits.  The 
mutual  savings  banks,  which  are  practically  public  insti- 
tutions, have  developed,  comparatively  speaking,  the  full 
saving  power  of  the  three  states.  In  many  other  states 
that  power  is  more  imperfectly  developed.  To  develop  it 
in  every  practicable  way  is  an  art  of  true  economic  states- 
manship. We  are  very  glad  to  hear  a  report  that  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  is  likely  to  drop  its  short- 
sighted opposition  to  postal  savings  banks.  But  reports 
of  our  Bourbon  friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  the  postal  savings  bill  in  hand  are  somewhat  less 
cheering. 

The  Case  of  Ballinger 

IN  THE  long  Ballinger  investigation  a  ton  or  so  of 
evidence  has  been  presented.  Much  of  it  is  of  a  tech- 
nical sort,  difficult  for  the  uninstructed  layman  to  appraise 
and  weigh.  Not  a  little  of  it  is  squarely  contradictory. 
The  newspapers  have  published  only  brief  excerpts, 
usually  selecting  whatever  seemed  most  dramatic  or 
picturesque.  Perhaps  not  a  hundred  persons  outside  the 
committee-room  are  really  qualified  to  form  a  judgment 
based  upon  the  whole  testimony. 

But  a  few  facts  nearly  everybody  knows — namely,  that 
Pinchot,  a  zealous  public  servant,  opposed  the  Cunning- 
ham claims;  that  Secretary  Garfield  also  opposed  them; 
that  Ballinger,  before  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acted  as  attorney  for  some  of  the  Cunningham 
claimants;  that  the  Guggenheims  had  made  a  tentative 
agreement  with  those  claimants  to  supply  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  coal  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  half 
interest  therein. 

Upon  those  facts,  probably,  public  opinion  will  be 
formed— in  the  middle  a  valuable  body  of  public  lands; 
on  the  one  side  Pinchot,  deservedly  popular;  on  the  other 
side  the  Guggenheims,  deservedly  less  popular.  In  this 
very  simple  setting  of  the  case  Secretary  Ballinger  appears 
on  the  Guggenheim  side.  Eminent  legal  authority  asserts 
that  the  law  also  is  on  the  Guggenheim  side  and,  so  far  as 
any  evidence  shows,  the  Guggenheims  in  fact  withdrew 
from  the  enterprise  some  time  ago.  But  it  is  doubtful 
how  much  weight,  in  public  opinion,  the  latter  two  circum- 
stances may  have. 

For  the  Old  Homestead 

ENGLAND  produces  twice  as  much  wheat  to  the  acre 
as  we  do,  and  in  twenty  years  the  average  yield  per 
acre  has  risen  seven  per  cent.  In  Ireland,  in  forty  years, 
the  average  yield  has  risen  fifty-five  per  cent.  But  in  the 
period  named  the  English  wheat  acreage  has  declined 
twenty-five  per  cent  and  the  Irish  eighty  per  cent.  That 
the  increased  yield  per  acre  is  partly  due  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  less  productive  land  seems  probable. 

Within  three  hours'  ride  of  New  York  City,  in  what  was 
once  the  second  wheat-producing  county  in  the  United 
States,  only  two  village  nouses  have  been  erected  in  forty 
years,  and  the  population  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a 
home  for  the  aged.  About  as  near  to  the  city,  farm  lands 
once  worth  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  may  be  had,  with 
buildings,  for  less  than  half  that.  Indeed,  President 
Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  very  good  land_ 
within  sight  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  may  be* 
bought  for  twenty  dollars  an  acre. 

Nearly  every  city  clerk  dreams  of  a  farm  nowadays  and 
reads,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  newer  agricultural  enter- 
prises—oranges in  California,  onions  in  Texas,  apples  in 
Washington,  peaches  in  Colorado,  and  so  on.  May  there 
not  be  a  chance  for  him  on  the  old  New  York  or  New 
England  homestead  in  plain  old  wheat-raising,  guided  by 
modern,  intensive  methods  ? 
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WHO'S  w 


The  Currency  Doctor 

RISING  negligently  at  his  desk  in  the  House  of 
kepresentatives  one  afternoon  not  BO  I'11')-';  ago,  the 
'  Honorable  Charles  Newell  Fowler,  of  New  Jersey, 
exuded  some  123,880  words  on  the  subject  of  a  Financial 
and  Banking  System  for  the  United  States.  Those  who 
know  Mr.  Fowler,  and  have  followed  his  career,  were 
astonished  he  did  not  make  it  an  even  200,000  just  for 
luck;  but  he  did  not.  He  restrained  himself.  What  he 
had  in  mind  for  that  afternoon  was  a  mere  paragraph  of 
123,380  words,  and  he  heroically  held  himself  down  to 
those  few  remarks. 

To  be  sure,  the  Honorable  Charles  Newell  Fowler  did 
not  exude  the  123,380  vocally,  then  and  there.  He  wanted 
to,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  wouldn't  stand  for  it. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  one  vocal  hour  would 
be  about  all  for  Charles,  and  the  rest  of  it  might  be  extended 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  where,  two  days  later,  said 
extension  took  place  to  the  extent  of  seventy-eight  of 
those  sprightly  pages.  This  was  a  sad  blow  for  Charles, 
for  it  would  have  afforded  him  keen  delight  to  hurl  each 
angular  one  of  those  123,380  words  at  the  head  of  the 
ancient  Speaker,  provided  the  Speaker  would  have  left 
his  head  within  hurling  distance,  which  he  would  not. 
Still,  as  the  Naval  Appropriations  Bill  was  under  consid- 
eration and  other  patriots  had  several  topics  to  talk  about, 
such  as  Government  lands,  and  the  tariff,  and  the  rules, 
an  hour  was  all  that  could  be  spared. 

You  will  understand  from  this  little  foray  into  oratory 
by  Charles  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  financial  authority. 
He  is.  He  understands  all  about  Finance  from  wampum 
to  clearing-house  certificates.  He  is  the  sole  author  of  a 
bill  to  establish  a  complete  financial  and  banking  system 
for  the  United  States,  penned  by  his  own  hand,  and  also 
the  author  of  a  bill  creating  a  currency  commission. 
Embodying,  as  they  did,  the  very  last 
word  on  these  complicated  subjects  and 
affording  immediate  relief,  should  they 
be  incorporated  into  law,  it  has  so  fallen 
out  that  about  all  this  eminent  economic  en- 
thusiast has  been  able  to  do  toward  bringing 
about  said  relief  is  to  stand  up  and  make  an 
occasional  brief  exposition  of  his  theories,  like  that  com- 
pact little  slug  of  123,380  words.  The  fact  is  that  they  are 
working  Mr.  Fowler  in  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
a  strong  pull,  as  the  racing  men  would  say.  Or,  still  finger- 
ing in  the  realm  of  sports,  every  time  Mr.  Fowler  tries  to 
make  a  shot  they  put  the  reverse  English  on  him.  It  is 
probably  not  a  betrayal  of  confidence  to  write  that  Mr. 
Financial  Fowler  does  not  like  Mr.  Speaker  Cannon,  nor 
is  it  more  than  a  loosely  guarded  secret  that  Mr.  Speaker 
Cannon  isn't  particularly  strong  for  Mr.  Financial  Fowler. 
Up  to  date  Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  has  had  the  better  of  it, 
still  retaining  a  modicum  of  his  czarish  powers.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  so  long  as  any  of  the  present  per- 
sons remain  in  control  of  our  legislative  destinies,  at  either 
end  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Fowler's  reform  of  our  currency 
and  banking  system  will  be  entirely  declamatory. 

The  Student  Turns  Reformer 

AMONG  the  various  brands  of  reform  affected  by  our 
l  leading  reformers  there  is  none  more  popular  than 
reform  of  our  currency  and  banking  system.  You  can  dig 
up  a  financial  reformer  who  has  the  panacea  in  his  head,  at 
his  fingers'  ends  and  scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  envelope, 
at  almost  any  crossroads,  and  you  couldn't  get  all  the 
pamphlets  and  books  written  on  this  subject,  by  persons 
who  have  the  only  genuine  cure,  into  Madison  Square 
Garden  if 'you  stood  them  up  edgeways.  It  seems  unhap- 
pily the  case  that  so  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  study  our 
financial  system  he,  simultaneously,  discovers  a  cure. 
Also,  he  begins  to  talk  and  write  on  the  subject.  Also, 
again,  he  is  convinced  that  his  is  the  only  way. 

It  happens  that,  for  some  time  previously  to  the  present 
Congress,  Mr.  Fowler  was  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  It  happens  that  Mr. 
Fowler  is  not  chairman  of  that  committee  at  the  moment, 
and  reposes  snugly  in  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 
down  low  on  the  list.  The  reason  is  simple.  When 
Speaker  Cannon  made  up  his  committees  for  the  present 
Congress  he  left  Mr.  Fowler  off,  put  the  kibosh  on  him, 
as  it  were,  and  stuck  Mr.  Vreeland  in  the  eminent  place 
occupied  by  Mr.  Prowler,  Mr.  Vreeland  being  a  financial 
authority  himself,  but  coordinating  more  closely  than 
Fowler  to  the  ideas  of  Uncle  Joe. 

Now,  Fowler,  being  a  student  of  finance,  became,  ere 
long,  a  reformer  of  finance.  He  formulated  his  reform. 
Then,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  in  various  oratorical  episodes,  he  remarked 
that  he  had  the  only  Simon-pure  cure,  all  others  being 
spurious,  and  none  genuine  without  the  sign  manual  of 
Doctor  Fowler.   It  worked  with  him  just  as  it  has  worked 


He  Called  the  Speaker  Every  Name  in  the  Dictionary 


the  Great  and  the  Near  Great 


since  the  days  when  some  prehistoric  financial  reformer 
wanted  to  reduce  the  issue  of  clamshells  and  put  out  more 
arrowheads  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  proclaimed 
that  his  method  was  the  only  way  to  get  things  on  a 
scientific  basis. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  sure.  Others  were  not  so  sure.  Then 
came  along  the  plan  for  a  monetary  commission,  hailed 
with  great  delight  by  the  celebrated  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 
as  the  haven  of  rest  for  him  after  his  many  weary  years  in 
the  Senatorial  harness.  Mr.  Aldrich  had  his  plan.  Mr. 
Fowler  merely  said,  in  a  few  mild  paragraphs  of  several 
thousand  words  each,  that  what  Mr.  Aldrich  proposed 
was  barbaric,  ignorant,  unscientific  and  un-Fowlerian, 
and  he  insisted  on  the  Fowler  method.  The  result  of  it  all 
was  that  Mr.  Aldrich  had  his  way,  that  Mr.  Fowler  was 
deposed  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  that,  after  a  period  of  introspection  in 
his  New  Jersey  home,  Mr.  Fowler  handed  to  the  press  one 
night  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  venerable  Speaker,  in 
which  he  called  the  Speaker  every  name  in  the  dictionary 
down  to  zopilote,  explaining,  casually,  that  in  addition  to 
all  this  the  right  way  to  reform  the  currency  was  the 
Fowler  way,  and  none  other. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  an  earnest  man.  He  is  about  as  humorous 
as  a  protested  note.  Convinced  that  the  Fowler  way  is 
the  real  way,  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  monetary- 
commission  legislation  except  that  it  is  ignorant,  iniquitous 
and  repudiated,  and  that  what  he  announced  on  this 
subject  went  double  for  N.  W.  Aldrich  and  J.  G.  Cannon. 

So  he  bided  his  time,  and  then  came  that  afternoon 
when  he  got  the  floor.  "Under  the  circumstances,"  he 
said,  "  I  deem  it  my  duty,  as  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  every 
other  man  who  has  given  the  subject  serious  study,  to 
come  forward  and  present  my  views  on  this  all-important 
subject";  and  he  came  forward  and  presented  his  views 
to  the  extent  of  123,380  words,  and  had,  in  reserve,  a  few 
more  views— say  about  two  million  more  words'  worth. 
Passing  rapidly  from  the  opening  sentence  to  appendix 
forty-six  of  said  views  I  can  only  say  that  if  there  is  any 
species  of  currency  that  is  not  reformed  in  that  effort  it  is 
poor,  worthless,  depleted,  shiftless  currency,  and  cannot  be 
reformed  anywhere  or  anyhow. 

But  that  was  not  all  that  was  concerning  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Fowler.  In  the  moments  of  leisure  he  allowed  himself 
during  the  arrangement  of  his  123,380  words  in  serried 
ranks  he  had  a  few  other  thoughts,  principally  on  the? 
subject  of  his  former  friend,  but  present  obsession, 
Joseph  G.  Cannon.  Having  participated  in  the  warfare, 
as  an  insurgent,  on  the  afternoon  when  they  tore  Uncle 
Joe  from  the  Rules  Committee,  he  demanded  more.  One 


AND  WHY 


morning  he  arose  and  announced  he  had  a  question  of  the 
highest  privilege  to  present  to  the  House.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  simple  little  resolution  that  did  nothing  but 
take  away  all  the  committee-appointing  power  from  the 
Speaker  and  give  that  power  to  the  House.  "What," 
Fowler  undoubtedly  thought,  "is  the  use  of  chopping  off 
merely  a  casual  leg  or  arm  from  the  Speaker?  Why  not 
decapitate  him  and  be  done  with  it?"  Of  course  he  didn't 
get  anywhere,  but  his  intentions  were  good  just  the  same. 

A  Conservative  Captain 

CLARENCE  MOORE,  M.  F.  H.  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
Hunt,  lives  in  the  summertime  on  the  North  Shore 
of  Massachusetts. 

He  is  much  impressed  with  the  extreme  conservatism  of 
the  sailor  folk  thereabout.  One  summer  some  friends  of 
his  came  up  the  coast  in  a  yacht.  It  was  a  mighty  rough 
trip.  There  were  times  when  it  looked  like  shipwreck. 
But,  finally,  they  got  into  the  harbor  and  slid  alongside  a 
float.  The  captain  was  reaching  out  with  a  boathook  to 
get  a  ring,  and  when  the  hook  was  halfway  to  the  ring  one 
of  the  men  aboard  said:  "Well,  we're  all  right  now— eh, 
Captain ? "    "  So  fur,"  said  the  captain. 

An  Irrelevant  Question 

A MAN  who  had  a  country  place  on  Long  Island  came 
to  New  York  one  morning  to  do  a  little  speculating. 
He  was  a  great  believer  in  tips. 

On  the  ferryboat  it  came  to  him  that  he  had  had, 
somehow,  a  tip  on  oats.  He  couldn't  remember  just  what 
it  was,  but  somebody  had  told  him  to  buy  oats.  So,  when 
he  reached  his  broker's  office,  he  looked  into  oats  a  bit  and 
bought  some.  Oats  was  active.  He  pyramided  skillfully 
and  by  the  close  of  the  market  was  seven 
thousand  dollars  ahead. 

Of  course  such  luck  as  that  had  to  be 
celebrated,  and  it  was.  As  the  celebra- 
tion went  on  the  oats-buyer  told  the  story  sev- 
eral times  and  each  time  took  on  importance 
in  the  recital  as  an  oats-buyer,  until  he  finally 
became  the  Oats  King.  He  reached  his  railroad  station 
somewhat  late  and  found  his  stableman  waiting  for  him 
with  a  trap. 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  stableman,  "did  you  remember 
to  get  that  five  bushels  of  oats  I  asked  you  to  buy  this 
morning? " 

The  Silent  Offender 

TWO  golfers  at  Pinehurst,  one  of  them  an  amateur  who 
had  been  runner-up  in  several  big  tournaments,  were 
starting  out,  and  a  friend  from  Chicago,  who  was  leaving 
that  afternoon  and  had  packed  his  clubs,  started  to  walk 
around  with  them. 

"You  can  go,"  said  the  classy  amateur,  "if  you  won't 
talk.  You've  got  to  keep  quiet." 

They  started.  The  tournament  player  hooked  his  drive 
into  the  high  grass  off  the  first  tee,  had  a  lot  of  trouble  get- 
ting it  out,  made  a  bad  put  when  he  did  reach  the  green 
and,  all  in  all,  looked  a  fearful  duffer. 

He  topped  his  ball  on  the  second  tee  and  it  rolled  off  a 
few  feet.  The  friend  from  Chicago  was  standing  by.  He 
had  not  said  a  word. 

"Dod-gast  you!"  shouted  the  unlucky  amateur.  "I 
know  you  haven't  said  anything;  but  stop  your  thinking!" 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

CE  Ambassador  Bryce,  from  England,  dotes  on  heroic 
poetry. 

C  Representative  Duncan  E.  McKinlay,  of  California, 
began  life  as  a  carriage-painter  at  Flint,  Michigan. 

C  Representative  Nicholas  Longworth,  son-in-law  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  plays  the  violin,  the  piano,  the  oboe, 
the  saxophone  and  squash. 

tC  William  B.  Hibbs,  the  big  Washington  broker  and 
owner  of  the  Hibbs  Building,  has  a  special  greenhouse  at 
his  country  place  at  Leesburg,  Virginia,  for  mint. 

C  Senator  Frank  Brandegee,  of  Connecticut,  collects 
Colonial  furniture,  but  he  isn't  fussy  about  it.  He  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  one  of  his  guests  breaks  through  a  lovely 
old  chair— except  when  one  of  his  guests  doesn't. 

©  Washington  is  familiar  with  great  men.  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  Samuel  Gompers,  Admiral  W.S.  Schley,  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  and  General  Clarence  Kdwanls  w<  re 
all  on  the  very  short  block  on  Fifteenth  Street  between 
G  and  New  York  Avenue,  at  the  same  time  the  other 
day,  and  not  a  passerby  turned  to  take  a  second  look. 
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THE  tomato,''  says 
Professor  Charles 
Wickenham  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  London,  "is 
the  best  of  all  vegetables 
as  an  article  of  diet. 

"It  is  a  food  for  the  ath- 
lete, and  a  delicious  dish  for 
the  invalid;  a  food  for  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  leisurely 
and  the  laboring.  For  the 
sick,  especially  if  they  suffer 
from  stomach  troubles,  it  is 
a  gift  from  heaven." 

All  that  this  wise  doctor 
says  is  doubly  true  of 


Tomato  Soup 

Our  farm  is  right  near  our  fac- 
tory so  that  we  can  pick  the  finest 
and  freshest  tomatoes,  red-ripe  from 
the  vines  every  day.  Such  quality 
and  flavor  are  impossible  to  obtain 
in  tomatoes  picked  green  and  trans- 
ported on  trains. 

Our  improved  condensingprocess 
— exclusive  with  us — preserves  all 
the  original  life  and  flavor  of  this 
sound  and  perfect  fruit.  And  its 
nourishing  properties  are  heightened 
by  blending  with  other  fine  ingredi- 
ents of  equally  perfect  quality. 

You  could  not  obtain  such  an 
ideal  food  in  any  other  form  for 
many  times  the  price. 

All  Campbell's  Soups  are  sold 
"money  back  if  you  want  it"  Why 
not  send  your  grocer  a  trial  order 
today? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Chicken  Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 

Just  add  hot  uuater, 
bring  to  a  boil,  and 
serve. 

Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

There's  hardly  a  day  when  Campbell's  Menu 
Book  doesn't  come  in  handy.  We'd  like  to 
send  you  a  copy  free. 

[oseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 

Don't  Interrupt  me.  I'm  busy. 
Go  play  with  Lucy  and  Lizzie. 
But  give  me  enough 
Of  this  Campbell's  Soup  stuff, 
And  I'll  waltz  the  three  of 
you  dizzy. 


Senator 


MR.  TAMA  JIM  WILSON,  our  per- 
manent Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
recently  came  marching  boldly  to 
the  front  with  a  cure  for  the  present  high 
cost  of  living.  "Eat  muskrats,"  said 
Tama  Jim.  "  They  are  fine,  fruity  animals, 
found  in  almostevery  locality,  and  they  can 
be  rendered  into  various  toothsome  dishes. 

"It  is  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "that  if 
more  of  our  people,  instead  of  foolishly 
requiring  beef  and  mutton  and  lamb  and 
pork,  with  an  occasional  mad  dash  after  a 
chicken,  would  eat  muskrats — and  there 
can  be  no  more  delightful  morsel— there 
would  be  less  talk  of  the  inability  to  get 
good  food  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
economic  value  of  the  muskrat  has  been 
greatly  underestimated.  Many  a  man  who 
has  toiled  and  moiled  to  secure  meat  for 
his  family  might  get  the  benefits  of  fresh 
air  and  outdoor  exercise  by  going  out  and 
trapping  a  few  muskrats  and  bringing 
them  home  to  grace  his  table,  as  well  as 
sustain  his  family,  at  slight  expense.  It 
has  been  declared  by  a  writer  that  the 
muskrat  is  game  worthy  of  an  epicure  and,  , 
indeed,  a  number  of  persons  have  likened 
its  flavor  to  that  of  the  famous  terrapin  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Goto  it,"  he  concluded; 
"catch  a  few  muskrats  and  eat  them. 
Never  mind  the  musk.  Think  only  of  the 
rat." 

Then  Tama  Jim  suggested  a  few  ways 
for  cooking  muskrats,  and  it  does  not 
require  the  imaginative  eye  to  see  the 
denizens  of  the  great  cities  industriously 
hunting  the  succulent  muskrat  wherever 
it  may  occur  among  the  busy  marts  of 
trade.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Wilson 
will  come  along  in  a  few  days  with  some 
remarks  on  the  woodchuck,  which  every 
boy  who  lived  in  the  country  cooked  once, 
at  any  rate,  when  camping  out.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  if  Tama  Jim  can  get  the  musk- 
rat  and  the  woodchuck  popularized  he  will 
have  done  much  to  relieve  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  high  cost  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  will,  thereby, 
put  over  something  tangible  and  concrete 
for  the  Administration  to  which  he  belongs 
— the  first  tangible  and  concrete  aid  ren- 
dered by  any  member  of  the  present  Cabi- 
net along  those  lines,  by  the  way. 

The  Perpetuity  of  Tama  Jim 

Nor  is  this  all.  Recently  Tama  Jim  put 
out  a  cookbook,  not  containing  his  muskrat 
recipes,  but  containing  many  ways  to  cook 
other  foods,  and  the  demand  was  so  great 
there  was  almost  instantly  a  new  printing. 
This,  also,  helped  some  by  way  of  making 
the  people  think  this  Administration  has 
not  gone  entirely  to  the  bow-wows,  and 
thereby  Tama  Jim  acquired  great  merit, 
especially  in  that  portion  of  the  press  that 
has  been  nobly  struggling  to  say  a  few  kind 
words  about  the  present  outfit,  and  has 
been  finding  subjects  on  which  to  hang 
those  pleasant  garlands  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

So  far  as  the  Secretary  is  concerned  he 
seems  as  irremovably  cemented  to  his  job 
as  hitherto.  There  are  constant  rumors 
that  this  man  or  that  man  has  been  selected 
to  succeed  him.  It  was  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Taft  Administration  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  ambition  was  to  serve  but  another 
year,  which  would  make  thirteen  consecu- 
tive ones  for  him  as  a  Cabinet  member, 
thus  beating  all  records — and  that  he  would 
then  retire.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  Wilson's 
ambition  to  serve  longer  than  any  other 
as  a  Cabinet  member,  but  after  he  achieved 
that  ambition  there  seemed  to  be  no  dis- 
position — either  on  his  part  to  stop,  or  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  stop  him  there. 
On  the  contrary,  it  now  appears  that  the 
old  Scotchman  will  stay  in  the  Cabinet 
as  long  as  Taft  stays  at  the  head  of  the 
Government — a  situation,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it,  that  Wilson  himself  has 
fostered  with  exceeding  skill. 

The  mind  of  this  astute  old  Scotchman 
has  lost  none  of  its  vigor.  He  has  no  desire 
to  quit  public  life  and  go  back  to  Iowa  to 
live.  Nor,  indeed,  has  he  any  intention  of 
doing  that  thing.  The  farmers  are  behind 
him.  When  you  come  to  think  how  large 
a  percentage  of  the  vote  in  the  normally 
Republican  states  is  farmer  vote  it  will 
occur  to  the  most  superficial  observer  of 
politics  that  in  these  times  of  insurgency, 
revolt,  unrest  and  general  soreness  nothing 
that  will  offend  the  farmers  will  be  done 


purposely,  especially  when  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  retain  Tama  Jim  as  it  would  be  to 
let  him  go— in  fact,  a  great  deal  easier;  for 
it  is  likely  Mr.  Wilson  would  make  a  pro- 
test that  would  cause  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  inasmuch  as  he  has  come  to  think 
there  is  something  in  the  Constitution 
that  guarantees  him  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  ever  and  ever. 

So  far  as  Congressional  politics  is  con- 
cerned, it  became  apparent  during  the  long 
and  oftentimes  absurd  debate  on  the  rail- 
road bill,  in  both  House  and  Senate,  that 
neither  the  Republicans  nor  the  Democrats 
in  Senate  or  House  seem  to  have  a  working 
majority.  Of  course  there  is,  in  reality, 
so  far  as  political  affiliations  go,  or  party 
brand,  a  Republican  majority  in  the  House 
and  one  in  the  Senate;  but  there  are 
enough  insurgents  in  each  chamber  to 
make  the  Republican  supremacy  on  any 
question  doubtful  if  the  progressives  choose 
to  vote  with  the  Democrats.  Similarly, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  stray  a  bit  among 
some  of  the  Democrats,  so  that  in  the  sense 
of  a  compact  organization  on  either  side, 
an  organization  that  will  vote  unitedly, 
neither  party  can  control  its  votes. 

If  the  House  Goes  Democratic 

Congressional  conditions  in  early  May  were 
chaotic.  The  few  regular  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate  and  House  worked 
incessantly  to  accomplish  something,  but 
the  rank  and  file  apparently  did  not  care 
whether  school  kept  or  not.  The  discussion 
of  the  railroad  bill,  which  is  one  of  Mr. 
Taft's  particular  measures,  was  desultory, 
and  amendments  were  adopted  or  defeated 
in  a  haphazard  manner,  usually  by  combi- 
nations of  Democrats  and  Republicans  vot- 
ing together.  Of  course,  the  plan  of  the 
Democrats  was  to  load  the  bills  up  with  any 
foolish  sort  of  an  amendment  that  came 
along,  just  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Republicans;  but,  at  that,  nobody 
seemed  to  care,  and  there  were  many  votes 
taken,  especially  in  the  House,  when  the 
members,  or  a  lot  of  them,  did  not  know 
what  they  were  voting  on,  and  did  not  care. 

The  Democratic  leadership  in  the  House 
is  not  particularly  brilliant.  Champ  Clark, 
who  is  a  good  speaker,  a  good  fellow,  and  a 
good  fighter,  is  not  a  good  parliamentarian. 
The  three  Democrats  who  are  strongest  are 
Underwood,  of  Alabama,  Sherley,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Fitzgerald  of  New  York.  Fitz- 
gerald is  the  better  parliamentarian. 

The  idea  is  that  the  Democrats,  if  they 
do  get  control,  will  have  to  do  something 
along  the  lines  of  tariff  revision.  The 
Republicans  will  goad  them  into  it  if  they 
do  not  take  the  initial  steps  themselves. 
Then,  the  Republicans  assert,  the  true 
tariff  condition  of  the  Democratic  party,  as 
it  is  represented  in  Congress,  will  come  out, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  protection  sentiment  among  the 
Democrats,  and  especially  among  the 
Southern  Democrats.  The  Republican 
argument  is  that  when  the  Democratic 
party  gets  to  making  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  it  will  find  itself  in  a  mess  that  will 
help  the  Republicans  in  the  election  that 
will  follow,  in  1912,  when  a  President  will 
be  elected  as  well  as  another  House. 

But,  harking  back  a  bit,  the  entire 
debate  on  the  railroad  bill  and  the  other 
Taft  measures  showed  how  little  impress 
Mr.  Taft  has  made  on  the  Congress.  His 
recommendations  were  received  with  in- 
difference. There  is  no  doubt  the  Repub- 
lican leaders,  Aldrich  and  the  rest  in  the 
Senate  and  Cannon  and  his  crowd  in  the 
House,  tried  as  hard  as  they  could  to  get 
what  Mr.  Taft  wanted,  and  to  get  it 
expeditiously.  They  could  do  nothing  with 
the  rank  and  file.  Their  former  followers 
refused  to  be  led.  Instead  of  well-officered, 
well-disciplined  organization  the  spirit  in 
the  Congress  was  that  of  individualism— 
every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost. 

The  men  who  usually  follow,  who  usually 
do  what  they  are  told,  are  scared.  They 
have  been  hearing  from  home.  Many  of 
them  think  they  will  be  beaten  for  reelec- 
tion if  they  train  with  the  old  crowd  any 
longer,  and  yet  many  of  them  hesitate  to 
cut  loose  and  join  the  insurgents.  They  are 
all  in  blue  funks.  The  bye  elections  in 
Missouri,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  scared  them  stiff.  They  are 
trying  to  devise  ways  to  get  in  out  of  the 
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wct'and  are  not  paying  much  attention  to 
what  any  President  or  any  leader  wants. 
Their  Particular  concerns  are  to  find  out 
what,  tlie  people  back  home  want,  and  do 
that.  Thus,  this  present  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  has  presented  a  good 
many  of  the  aspects  of  a  mob. 

The  joy  of  the  Administration  over  secur- 
ing Governor  Hughes  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  was 
pathetic.  Here  was  one  time,  they  ex- 
claimed, when  politics  of  the  highest  kind 
was  played,  and  when  the  best  man  avail- 
able was  secured.  They  thought  the 
appointment  of  Hughes  would  strengthen 
the  Administration  before  the  people. 
Probably  it  has  and  will,  but  there  was 
nobody  in  the  Administration,  after  it  had 
been  decided  to  ask  Governor  Hughes  to 
take  the  place,  who  thought  he  would  take 
it— not  even  the  President  himself.  That, 
perhaps,  is  too  bald  a  way  of  stating  it  so 
far  as  the  President  is  concerned.  He  had 
doubts. 

Fashion  Note— So  great  is  the  grief  of 
one  of  the  younger  set  over  a  bereavement 
he  has  recently  suffered  that  he  now  appears 
on  the  golf  links  clad  in  a  black  golfing  suit, 
black  stockings,  a  black  cap,  a  black  shirt, 
wears  a  black  stock,  and  refuses  to  use  any 
but  a  negro  caddie. 


IN  AN  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  19, 
entitled,  What  is  There  in  It  for  Me? 
the  following  reference  was  made  to  State 
Senator  Josiah  T.  Newcomb,  of  New  York: 
"There  was  a  Senator  named  Newcomb  in 
the  conference.  Newcomb  had  formerly 
been  an  editorial  writer  on  a  New  York 
newspaper.  He  went  to  that  newspaper, 
told  the  editor  what  he  had  heard,  and  the 
editor  wrote  a  letter  to  Allds,  telling  him 
of  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  news- 
paper and  asking  Allds  what  he  had  to  say. 
Up  to  this  time  the  information  was  not 
public,  nor  the  charge."  Senator  New- 
comb takes  exception  to  this  version  of  the 
affair  and  makes  the  following  statement 
concerning  it: 

"  Conger's  story  was  told  on  the  night  of 
January  4.  The  same  night  it  was  com- 
municated by  a  member  of  the  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck  conference,  not  myself,  to  Senator 
Wainwright.  On  January  5  it  was  com- 
municated by  Senator  Wainwright  to  Allds 
in  the  presence  of  Senator  Hamilton.  The 
evening  of  January  5  it  was  discussed  in 
my  hearing  by  six  men  on  a  railroad  train, 
none  of  whom  had  any  information  from 
me.  On  January  12,  when  the  session  recon- 
vened, it  was  a  matter  of  common  conversa- 
tion in  the  corridors.  On  January  7  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
president  of  the  Evening  Post  Publishing 
Company.  He  is  not  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper.  He  is  well  known  as  a  man  of 
public  spirit,  connected  with  civic  organ- 
izations for  betterment.  As  a  result  of  our 
conversation  he  left  New  York  City  for 
Clinton,  New  York,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Senator  Davenport  from  me,  as 
follows: 

"New  York,  Jan.  7,  1910. 
"  Hon.  F.  M.  Davenport, 
"  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
"My  dear  Davenport:  This  will  intro- 
duce Mr.  Oswald  G.  Villard,  president  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  Company.  I 
have  been  thinking  constantly,  since  the 
revelations  of  Tuesday  night,  of  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  those  who  heard 
Conger's  statement;  I  think  it  is  a  very 
heavy  responsibility.  Knowing  Mr.  Vil- 
lard's  public  spirit  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  him.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  right  to  ignore  the  knowledge  which 
came  to  us  without  any  solicitation  on 
our  part.  I  have  no  feeling  that  there  is 
between  Senator  Conger  and  myself  any 
confidential  relation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  need  so  to  feel.  It  is  my  hope  that 
you  will  be  willing  to  discuss  this  matter 
freely  with  Mr.  Villard,  especially  as  he 
and  I  both  agree  that  nothing  of  a  public 
nature  should  be  done  in  this  matter  until 
we  have  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  what  we  do  would  be  effective. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
"(Signed)  Josiah  T.  Newcomh." 
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will  make  the  sunniest, 
breeziest  porch  an  inviting 
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possible  fixtures.  They  last  for  years  and  do  not 
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TWENTY  years  ago  the  steam  railroad 
practically  had  a  monopoly  on  fast 
cross-country  traffic;  today,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Middle  West,  nearly  every 
county  is  gridironed  by  interurban  electric 
lines.  Ohio  alone  has  about  five  thousand 
miles;  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Massachusetts 
each  have  approximately  three  thousand 
miles,  while  California  has  twenty-five  hun- 
dred miles.  Nor  is  it  all  short  hauling, 
either.  You  can  get  a  through  trolley  from 
Toledo  to  Dayton,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  miles,  and  make  the  trip 
comfortably  in  about  six  hours.  You  can 
board  an  electric  car  at  Louisville  and  whiz 
to  Indianapolis,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
miles  away,  in  less  than  four  hours.  To  get 
another  idea  of  the  widening  scope  of  inter- 
urban traffic  you  have  only  to  go  to  the  hub 
of  cities  like  Cleveland  Detroit  and  Indian- 
apolis and  see  the  crowds  that  come  and 
go  from  the  country  in  the  big,  easy- 
running  passenger  traction  cars  that  look 
exactly  like  the  best-equipped  day  coaches 
of  the  steam  roads. 

These  interurban  lines  have  brought  the 
farmer  and  the  country-dweller  generally 
much  closer  to  the  city  and  have  helped  to 
give  him  and  his  family  the  benefits  of  the 
theater,  the  library,  the  school,  the  market 
and  all  the  other  agencies  of  uplift  and 
profit.  Likewise  their  development  has 
brought  an  opportunity  to  the  investor  for 
the  safe  and  profitable  employment  of  his 
savings  or  other  funds,  and  it  is  with  this 
phase  that  we  are  concerned. 

In  their  organization  and  general  con- 
duct the  interurban  electric  lines  do  not 
differ  from  other  kinds  of  transportation 
companies  that  use  rails.  Yet  no  kind  of 
bond  needs  more  discretion  in  the  purchase 
than  does  this  particular  type.  Many  of 
the  prosperous  lines  had  a  precarious  start. 
The  early  days  of  the  interurban  roads  were 
fraught  with  hardship.  There  were  costly 
errors  in  construction.  In  many  instances 
the  equipment  and  roadbed  were  not  suit- 
able to  the  country*  and  until  the  service 
was  perfected  there  could  be  no  successful 
competition  with  the  steam  systems.  That 
era  of  experiment  is  now  past.  Interurban 
traction  expansion  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  essential  to  the  life  and  progress 
of  most  communities;  and  interurban 
bonds,  when  brought  out  by  well-managed 
and  thriving  companies  and  sold  through 
houses  of  the  highest  integrity,  sometimes 
afford  an  excellent  investment. 

Passengers  Preferable  to  Pigs 

Many  people  think  that  the  same  rules 
that  apply  to  the  selection  of  ordinary 
public-service  corporation  bonds  govern 
the  buying  of  interurban  bonds.  Though 
the  same  precautions  regarding  security 
and  earnings  apply  to  all  bonds  there  are 
some  conditions  peculiar  to  the  interurban 
type.  In  cities,  for  example,  the  street-car 
lines  have  a  natural  monopoly;  in  the 
country  there  is  frequently  competition 
with  steam  lines. 

This  leads  to  the  first  and  foremost  fact 
in  the  consideration  of  interurban  bonds  as 
an  investment— which  is  the  population  of 
the  country  traversed  or  the  cities  con- 
nected. And  here,  incidentally,  you  strike 
the  first  real  difference  between  the  inter- 
urban road  and  the  steam  line.  The  steam 
roads  depend  on  freight  for  their  principal 
revenue.  The  late  President  Sloan,  of  the 
Lackawanna,  used  to  say,  "  I  would  rather 
haul  pigs  than  passengers."  With  an 
interurban  road,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
just  the  reverse.  It  is  a  case  of  passengers 
rather  than  pigs.  The  freight  and  express 
business  plays  a  small  part. 

Since  the  passenger  traffic  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  interurban  business  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  investor  to  know  what  the 
traveling  capacity  of  the  country  is.  This, 
of  course,  depends  upon  various  local 
conditions,  but  some  general  rules  may  be 
laid  down  which  the  investor  will  find  of 
value  no  matter  where  he  lives  or  invests. 

Where  a  traction  line  connects  two  cities 
of  good-sized  population  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  such  a  fast,  efficient  and 
comfortable  service  as  to  enable  it  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  steam  roads.  For 
distances  over  fifty  miles,  the  average 
traveler  is  willing  to  pay  more  for  good 
facilities  and  will  use  the  steam  road.  The 


ideal  population  conditions  do  not  consist 
of  having  a  big  city  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
but  in  having  a  thickly  populated  country 
all  along  the  way.  A  large  number  of  small 
towns  or  prosperous  hamlets  scattered  up 
and  down  the  road  are  far  more  profitable 
than  a  city  at  each  end.  When  these  small 
towns  have  many  mills  and  factories,  or  if 
there  are  mines  adjacent,  the  conditions 
become  all  the  more  favorable. 

The  millhands  and  miners  usually  do  a 
lot  of  traveling.  They  go  to  the  nearest 
town  at  night  for  theater  and  other 
diversions.  If  the  road  passes  through  a 
rich  farming  region,  as  a  successful  one 
usually  does,  the  farmer  takes  the  trolley 
car  to  town  and  saves  his  horses  for  the 
farm  work.  It  is  this  "pick  up  and  set 
down  "  traffic,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  the  life 
blood  of  the  prosperous  interurban  line, 
and  a  bond  in  a  company  that  enjoys  such 
business  is  often  very  desirable.  Here  the 
traction  line  has  the  advantage  over  the 
steam  road.  It  has  a  better  schedule— 
often  there  is  a  car  every  half-hour— and  it 
stops  almost  at  the  farmer's  front  door.  The 
fare  is  lower  than  that  of  the  steam  line,  too. 
Many  steam-operated  roads  are  realizing 
the  folly  of  competing  with  the  interurban 
roads  on  the  short  haul,  and  are  either 
buying  the  roads  or  abandoning  the  field  to 
them  altogether. 

Yet,  like  many  other  good  aids  to  safe 
investment,  the  matter  of  population  has 
another  side  to  it,  as  the  ill-starred  case  of 
the  New  York -Philadelphia  electric  line 
showed.  Here  is  a  concrete  example  that 
shows  how  the  population  argument  may 
be  applied  wrongly  and  it  conveys  a  very 
helpful  lesson  for  the  average  investor 
who  contemplates  buying  an  interurban 
traction  bond. 

An  Ill-Advised  Undertaking 

As  most  people  know,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  traveling  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Two  big  steam  roads  run  a 
good  many  trains  every  day.  A  certain 
banking-house  in  Philadelphia  controlled 
an  electric  line  from  Camden  to  Trenton 
and  another  from  Trenton  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, both  being  on  the  natural  road  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  they  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  through  electric  line 
connecting  these  important  cities. 

To  show  the  very  absurdity  of  this  proj- 
ect it  is  only  necessary  to  recite  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  tried  to  make  the  trip  as 
outlined  in  the  circulars.  The  proposed 
line  did  not  even  start  in  Philadelphia,  for 
the  passenger  had  to  take  a  ferry  from  the 
Quaker  City  to  Camden,  where  he  got  a 
car  for  Trenton.  At  the  Trenton  line  he 
had  to  change,  cross  that  town,  then 
change  again  for  the  car  to  New  Brunswick. 
Here  another  change  had  to  be  made  to  the 
trolley  for  Bound  Brook,  where  another 
line  was  boarded  for  Elizabeth,  where  still 
another  car  was  taken  for  Newark.  Here 
a  car  had  to  be  taken  to  Jersey  City,  where 
a  ferry  finally  took  the  weary  traveler 
to  New  York.  Altogether,  counting  the 
various  ferries,  there  were  nine  changes  to 
be  made  and  more  than  six  hours  were  con- 
sumed in  making  the  trip. 

This  enterprise  had  the  usual  fate  of 
such  undertakings.  All  the  companies  con- 
cerned defaulted  interest  on  the  bonds  and 
receiverships  followed. 

It  may  be  helpful  now  to  turn  to  an 
interurban  line  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
one  described  and  which  has  features  that 
the  careful  investor  should  demand  in  the 
corporation  whose  bonds  he  buys.  This 
line  begins  at  the  largest  city  in  one 
Middle- Western  state  and  runs  to  a  large 
city  in  another  state.  It  traverses  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  of  track  and  owns 
the  right-of-way  for  one  hundred  and  eight 
miles  of  it.  The  remainder  of  the  mileage  is 
through  cities  and  towns  and  is  secured  by 
franchises,  the  shortest  of  them  extending 
fourteen  years  beyond  the  life  of  the  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  secured  by  an  absolute  first 
mortgage  on  half  of  the  property  owned  by 
the  company.  The  replacement  value  of 
this  property  is  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  first  mortgage  and  re- 
funding bonds,  and  the  net  earnings  are 
one  and  three-fourths  times  the  fixed 
charges.  The  road  passes  through  a  popu- 
lous and  prosperous  farming  region  that 


"ELECTRIC" 

Garden  Hose  represents  the 
economy  of  durable,  depend- 
able materials;  superior  con- 
struction; old-fashioned  regard 
for  perfect  workmanship. 

It  will  not  crack,  split,  kink  or  burst. 

Electric  Hose  is  made  by  vulcanizing  tubes 
of  pure  rubber  and  jackets  of  braided  seine 
twine  into  a  solid,  unified  fabric — not  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  wrapping  or  "lapweld- 
ing"  strips  of  rubber  and  strips  of  canvas. 
Tremendous  difference. 

There  is  no  other  hose  like  Electric — can 
be  no  other.  It  is  protected  by  United  States 
patent  laws. 

Before  it  leaves  the  factory  every  foot  of 
Electric  Hose  is  tested  by  a  pressure  from  ten  to 
fifteen  times  as  great  as  the  highest  hydrant 
pressure,  which  frequently  bursts  ordinary  hose. 

Electric  Hose  costs  but  little  more  than 
other  kinds — lasts  three  times  as  long. 

Electric  is  the  hose  you  should  have  on 
your  place. 

Electric  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  for  our  "Garden  and  Lawn  Cyclopedia"  ^CTmcHosEggueBEif^ 
—  a  booklet  of  great  value  to  every  home 
owner.     It  is  free.     Address  Dept.  A. 
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How  Often  We  Hear 

the  man  who  has  saved 
nothing  say  "I  had  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  —  a 
few  dollars  was  all  I 
needed  but — " 

The.  man  whom  oppor- 
tunity favors  is  the  one 
who  is  strong  enough  to 
save  while  others  spend. 
He  does  without  little 
things  to  have  great  ones. 

We  can  help  you  to  save  by  our 
$10  a  month  system.  No  phenomenal 
profits  but  no  risks,  just  $10  a  month 
from  you  and  4^  °fo  interest  from  us. 

You  are  secured  by  Guaranteed  First 
Mortgages  on  NewYork  City  real  estate, 
the  best  security  there  is.  Write  us  for 
our  free  booklef'TheSafeWayto  Save." 

TiTlE  GUARANTEE 
AND  TRUST  C9 

Capital  and  Surplus  $14,000,000 
176  Broadway,  NewYork      175  Remstn  St.,  Brooklyn 


Coupon  Real  Estate  Notes 
Denomination 


$500 


Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  City  Real  Estate. 

Valued  at  Over  Twice  the  Amount 
Of  The  Loan. 

Interest  Rates,  5  and  6% 


(Write  For  Circular  No.  147.) 


Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

REAL  ESTATE  LOAN  DEPARTMENT. 

8th  and  Locust  St.         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  MINNOW  THAT  SWIMS 


See  That  Joint  ? 

a  i     •  a  -  .    .         S^L      dug.  Stk,  1<?07. 

A  jointed  artificial  minnow  In  beau-  mis=> 
tiful  natural  colors.  Has  all  the  movements  of  a  live  minnow  and 
swims  just  like  one,  in  casting  or  trolling.  Guaranteed  absolutely 
water  proof  and  your  money  baclc«i.  it  don't  swim. 

Made  in  ten  styles  and  sold  by  principal  dealers;  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  the  1910  model,  we  will  send  prepaid.  King  of 
Casting  Bait,  $1;  Minnowette,  $1.  New  catalog  free  fur  the  asking. 

K.  &  K.  MFG.  CO.,  105  St.  Clair  Street,  TOLEDO,  O. 


The  "Individual  Key  Ring" 

Silver- Plated.  The  only  chain  key  ring  which 
holds  one  or  more  keys  distinctly  separate  from 
thereat.  (Study  thectit.)  New,  novel  and  prac- 
tical. Saves  time  and  temper,  saves  fumbling  in 
the  dark.  Best  silver  chain. securely  locked,  will 
not  pull  apart.  Silver- Plated  25c.  Gold-Plated 
(24kt.j.  50c  MODEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
17  Milk  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.     Hustlers  make 
big  money.    Send  stamps  for  sample. 


Mississippi  to  the  Front «» 


want  a 
all  farm,  or  a 
big  one,  at  from 

$7  to  Jl2  per  acre,  send  for  my  free,  illustrated  Mississippi  booklet. 
Facts  vouched  for  by  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Investors 
and  Land  Companies  desiring  large  tracts  at  wholesale  prices  also 
please  address  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD,  Northern  Repre- 
Bentatlve.G.&SXR.R.,  279  Dearborn  St.,ChicaKO,Illa. 


For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers  the 
highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative  meth- 
ods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up  which 
we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough  personal 
investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No.  715. 
$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors 


^EgKINS  &  CO.  I  awrence.Kant 


RARE  BARGAIN   TLE.  SOLID  BACF 


HAIR  BRUSH,  made  in  rose 
solid  plate,  sent  prepaid  to  a 
SILVER  BRUSH  CO. 


TLE,  SOLID  BACK 

d,  with  bristles  set  In  silverized 
address  for  dollar  bill  mailed  to 
NO.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


produces  large  amounts  of  cereals  and 
much  livestock.  There  are  fifteen  towns 
along  the  line  and  many  of  these  have  mills 
and  factories  whose?  operatives  use  the 
cars  every  day.  The  entire  area  is  under- 
laid with  rich  coal  deposits,  which  are 
attracting  new  indust  ries  each  year,  Thus 

Hie  I'ul  lire  of  the  region  is  assured. 

The  company  operates  its  electric  cars 

under  the  steam-railroad  law  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  which  means  that  it  has  a 
perpetual  right  to  operate  94  per  cent  of  its 
mileage,  that  being  the  extent  of  the  track- 
age in  that  state.  An  item  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  investor  to  heed  is  that  any 
future  bonds  issued  under  the  mortgage 
can  be  for  only  80  per  cent  of  the  cash 
cost.  This  means  that  for  every  dollar  of 
new  actual  property  acquired  or  built  only 
80  cents  in  honds  can  be  issued  against  it. 
Investors  will  do  well  to  demand  this 
stipulation  in  mortgages  of  public-service 
corporations,  for  it  prevents  indiscriminate 
issuance  of  bonds  with  little  or  no  security 
behind  them.  Equally  important  is  a  re- 
striction that  no  new  bonds  can  be  issued 
until  the  gross  earnings  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding  have  equaled  five  times, 
and  the  net  earnings  at  least  one  and  three- 
fourths  times,  the  interest  charges  on  all 
outstanding  bonds  and  those  proposed  to 
be  issued.  Here,  then,  you  find  real 
security  for  an  interurban  bond. 

There  are  various  other  points  to  be 
watched  in  interurban  bonds.  In  some 
instances  companies  have  been  wrecked  by 
extravagant  expenditures  on  road  and 
property.  Be  sure  to  find  out  if  the  equip- 
ment and  construction  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  road  that  goes  through  a  sparsely 
settled  region  should  be  as  luxurious  as  one 
that  plies  in  New  England,  where  there  is  a 
much  denser  population.  It  is  important 
for  the  company  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
the  gross  earnings,  usually  10  per  cent,  for 
a  depreciation  fund.  Thus  the  property 
can  be  kept  up  to  a  high  and  continuous 
earning  efficiency  without  an  increase  of 
obligation.  Wherever  possible  the  com- 
pany should  own  its  right-of-way,  because 
this  ownership  prevents  annoying  litigation. 

Most  of  the  best  types  of  interurban 
traction  bonds  have  a  face  interest  rate  of 
5  per  cent.  They  sell  around  par,  although 
in  some  cases  very  good  bonds  bring  95; 
and  the  average  yield  is  a  little  over  5  per 
cent.  Many  of  the  bonds  in  prosperous 
companies  are  owned  "at  home" — that  is, 
by  people  who  live  along  the  route.  This 
is  a  very  good  kind  of  ownership  both  for 
road  and  investor,-  for  it  establishes  per- 
sonal relation.  The  road  knows  it  is  being 
watched  and  therefore  keeps  up  its  service. 
As  a  rule  the  market  for  interurban  bonds  is 
not  wide. 


A TUMBLER,  getting  forty  dollars  a 
week  with  the  Barnum  and  Bailey 
circus,  in  the  days  of  Barnum,  took  part  in 
a  flipflap  exercise  over  a  lot  of  elephants. 

One  of  the  elephants  was  a  comedian  and 
did  some  funny  stunts  during  the  somer- 
saulting. Usually  this  elephant  did  her  fun- 
niest stunt  just  at  the  time  the  tumbler  was 
doing  his  flipflap.  There  always  was  ap- 
plause—for the  elephant. 

After  a  week  or  two  on  the  road  the  show 
reached  Sandusky.  The  tumbler  went  in 
to  see  Barnum. 

"Well?"  said  Barnum. 
"I'm  Smith  the  Tumbler.   I'm  getting 
forty  dollars  a  week.   I  am  the  hit  of  the 
show.   From  now  on  I'll  get  a  hundred  or 
I'll  quit." 

"Smith?  A  tumbler,  eh  ?"  said  Barnum. 
"And  the  hit  of  my  show?  Let  me  see 
about  that." 

He  took  out  his  book,  looked  down  the 
long  list  of  performers  and  finally  discov- 
ered the  name  of  "Smith,  tumbler;  forty 
dollars  a  week." 

"Smith,"  said  Barnum,  "I  have  a  hun- 
dred tumblers  and  you'll  not  get  any  extra 
money.  I  think  we  can  spare  you  if  you 
are  not  satisfied." 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  the  hit  of  the  show.  I'm 
getting  all  the  applause.  I  guess  I'll  take 
that  hundred  a  week,  Mr.  Barnum." 

"You'll  not  get  it.  Get  out,"  said 
Barnum. 

The  tumbler  looked  at  the  showman  in 
astonishment.  Then  he  said:  "Oh,  very 
well.  I'll  quit.  This  is  where,  Mr.  P.  T. 
Barnum,  I  cut  out  and  leave  the  Barnum 
and  Bailey  show  stranded  flat  in  Sandusky, 
Ohio." 


It,  NEW  TO** 


STELLA  MAYHEW 

One  of  the  bits  of 
14 The  Jolly  Bachelors" 


CARMEN  MELIS 
A  new  and  brilliant  Grand  Opera 
prima  douua 

It  isn't  a  question  of 
whether  you  prefer 
Carmen  Melis,  grand 
opera  prima  donna,  or 
Stella  Mayhew,  music- 
al comedy  "scream" 
—  the  instrument  is 
the  thing  and  the  in- 
strument that  is  best 
able  to  bring  both 
of  these  great  artists 
into  your  home  is  the 

EDISON 
PHONO- 
GRAPH 

Edison  Phonographs  range  in  price  from 
the  Amberola  at  $200,  down  to  the  Gem 
at  $12. 50.  The  Amberola  has  the  sweet- 
ness, clearness  and  faithful  reproducing 
powers  that  characterize  all  Edison  in- 
struments and,  in  addition,  a  case  that  is 
a  masterpiece  of  the  cabinet  maker's  art. 
It  comes  in  either  mahogany  or  oak. 
Whoever  buys  a  Gem,  Fireside,  Home, 
Standard  or  Triumph  gets  everything 
that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Edison  has  been 
able  to  devise.  All  have  sapphire  repro- 
ducing points  that  do  not  scratch  or 
require  changing;  all  have  silent  long- 
running  spring  motors.  Each  is  a  perfect 
instrument,  playing  both  Edison  Standard 
and  Amberol  Records.  Any  Edison 
dealer  has  the  line.  Go  and  hear  them 
or  write  us  for  complete  catalog. 

National  Phonograph  Co.,  11  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J.      National  Phonograph  Co.,  11  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


On  the  one  hand  the 
arias  of  a  Melis;  on 
the  other  the  clever 
nonsense  of  a  Mayhew 
— such  is  the  range 
of  entertainment  and 
such  the  kind  of 
talent  that  is  giving 
Edison  Phonograph 
owners  the  best  there 
is  in  songs,  music  and 
fun  through 

EDISON 

STAN  DAR  D 
&  AMBEROL 

RECORDS 

Edison  Records  are  of  two  kinds  — 
Standard  and  Amberol.  Amberol 
Records  play  twice  as  long  as  Standard 
Records.  They  give  you  another  verse 
or  two  of  the  songs  you  like,  a  waltz  or 
a  two-step  that  is  long  enough,  a  mon- 
ologue that  gets  somewhere  and  Grand 
Opera  that  is  not  cut  or  hurried.  Edison 
Records  afford  a  clearness  and  sweet- 
ness of  tone  not  possible  in  Records 
made  in  any  other  way.  They  always 
do  justice  to  the  singer,  band  or 
orchestra  —  that  is  why  the  great  singers 
and  musicians  prefer  to  make  Records 
for  the  Edison  Phonograph.  Edison 
Records  can  be  bought  of  any  Edison 
dealer  —  Standard  Records  at  35  cents 
each;  Amberol  Records  50  cents  each; 
Grand  Opera  Records  75  cents  to  $2. 00. 
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GRAPE 


"/f 's  C/ear  £ec<  e 


THE  term  "pure  grape  juice"  may  be 
very  broadly  and  yet  truly  used.  Ex- 
tracts of  the  grape  skins  and  seeds  as  well 
as  of  the  pulp  may  be  called  "pure  grape 
juice" ;  fibre  and  sediment  that  come 
from  the  grape  itself  cannot  be  classed  as 
foreign  matter.  Probably  all  bottled  grape 
juices  are  pure  in  the  sense  that  they  con- 
tain nothing  that  does  not  come  from 
the  grape. 

But  when  we  say  Walker's  Grape  Juice 
is  pure  we  mean  more  than  the  common 

standard  of  purity; — we  mean  a  new  kind  of  purity  that  excludes 
everything  but  the  clear,  brilliant  juice  of  ripe  Concord  grapes.  The 
tannin  that  comes  from  over-pressed  seeds  and  skins  and  that  gives 
some  other  grape  juices  their  puckery  after-taste  and  cloudy  appear- 
ance is  kept  out  by  W alker  purity. 

Walker's  Grape  Juice  has  a  rich,  full,  smooth  flavor,  devoid 
of  the  slightest  astringency.  It  is  clear,  brilliant  and  glowing;  when 
held  to  the  light  it  radiates  the  deep  translucent  tone  of  a  ruby.  Turn 
a  bottle  upside  down  and  no  sediment  falls  from  the  bottom.  It  does 
not  discolor  teeth,  lips  nor  tongue. 

THE  GRAPE  PRODUCTS  COMil 
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It  presents,  by  reason  of  its  rich  color 
and  brilliant  clarity,  an  appearance  that 
embellishes  the  social  function,  tempts  the 
invalid  and  adds  to  its  refreshing  effect  on 
the  thirsty  and  fatigued. 

Walker's  Grape  Juice,  being  a  purely 
I  fs~K  C  natural  beverage,  makes  the  ideal  outdoor 

I  y  .  I  drink;  especially  appropriate  to  the  next- 

to-nature  summer  season.    At  porch  par- 
Pure"  ties,  picnics,  motor  outings,  boating  trips, 

Walker's  is  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
that  you  can  serve.    Not  only  does  its 
ait  flavor  refresh,  but  its  high  food  value  makes  it  invigorat- 
mstaining  against  enervating  heat,  while  its  mild  fruit  acids 
ry  beneficial  effect  on  the  stomach. 

for  the  Walker  Recipe  Book  and  learn  how  to  make  many 
drinks  and  dainty  desserts  with  Walker's  Grape  Juice.  Mint 
ich,  Sherbet,  and  a  dozen  others. 

jrocer  and  your  druggist  have  Walker's  Grape  Juice  in  quart 
bottles,  and  smaller  sizes.  It  is  served  at  soda  fountains, 
is  always  bottled  in  the  "Ten-Pin"  bottle  shown  at  the  left, 
to-day  for  the  Recipe  Book. 

( ,  North  East,  Pennsylvania. 


If  you  are  a  grocer  or  a  druggist — 
this  is  for  your  reading. 

Walter's  Grape  Juice  is  doing  some- 
thing thai  no  other  grape  juice  has  done. 

It  is  upsetting  all  standards  of  sales 
of  popular  drinks. 

It  is  doubling  and  trebling  profits 
for  grocers. 

It  is  making  live,  profit-bringing 
fountain  counters  out  of  "money- 
losing'  'ones  in  thousands  of  drug  stores. 

It  is  pulling  the  trade  from  the 
dealer  nuho  is  not  prepared  to  fill  the 
insistent  popular  demand,  to  the  dealer 
ixi ho  carries  it  in  stock. 

Each  person  voho  drinks  it  becomes 
a  valuable  advertiser  for  this  clear, 
pure,  delicious  grape  juice,  and  for  the 
retailer  from  avhom  it  is  purchased. 

This  is  the  grape  juice  that  is  doing 
things  —  not  only  promising  increased 
profits  to  the  dealer  ivho  has  yet  to 
stock  it,  but  making  profits  ( and  big 
ones)  for  the  thousands  of  dealers 
who  are  now  selling  it. 

Our  advertising  campaign  has 
helped,  but  the  quality  of  Walker  s 
(.  '•rape  Juice  is  the  strongest  factor 
that  has  contributed  to  this  remark- 
able result. 
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Promoted 

This  man  has  just  been  promoted. 
He's  happy,  but  be  knew  it  was  coming, 
because  he  knew  his  special  training 
demanded  it. 

How  about  YOU  ?  Are  you  on  the 
promotion  list,  or  are  you  condemned 
to  tag  along  with  the  crowd  through 
lack  of  training  ?  Get  out  of  the  rut. 
You  can.  The  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  have  a  special  way  by 
which  you — YOU — can  become  an  ex- 
pert in  your  chosen  line  of  work. 

Have  you  enough  ambition  to  learn 
all  about  the  special  I.  C.  S.  way  that 
so  exactly  meets  your  case  ?  Then 
mark  the  attached  coupon.  No  matter 
who  you  are,  what  you  do,  or  where 
you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  can  train  you  in 
your  spare  time. 

Finding  out  costs  you  nothing, and 
does  not  bind  you  in  any  way.  So, 
mark  the  coupon.  Three  hundred  pro- 
motions VOLUNTARILY  reported  to 
the  I.  C.  S.  every  month.  302  were 
reported  during  March. 

The  I.  C.  S.  imparts  the  training. 
The  training  WINS  you  PROMO- 
TION.   Mark  the  coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  1171,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation 
on  my  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position 
before  which  I  have  marked  X. 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising  Man 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 

Designer  &  Craftsman 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Snpt. 
Electrician 
Elec.  Engineer 
Mechan'l  Draftsman 


Telephone  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Plumber  it  Steam  Fitter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Building  Contractor 
Architec'l  Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Banking 
Mining  Engineer 
Concrete  Engineer 
Automobile  Operator 


Name  

l|  Street  and  No.  . 
|l  City  


In  driving  screws 
in  a  cramped  corner, 

or  high  overhead,  or  down 
a  hole,  or  where  you  must 
hold  on  with  the  other  hand 
—  vou  need  the 

"Yankee" 

Ratchet  Screw- driver 

with  Screw-holder  attachment 


You  can  use  this  tool  right 
alongasaregular  ratchet  screw- 
driver, with  the  Screw-holder 
moved  back  on  the  blade.  Then 
when  you  get  into  a  tight  place 
and  need  it,  the  Screw-holder 
grips  the  screw,  places  it  where 
you  want  it  to  go,  holds  on  till 
tile  screw-head  is  flush  and 
then  releases  automatically. 
Justas convenient  in  drawing 
screwsfromawkward  places. 

No.  110.  As  illustrated.  Rieht  and 
left  hand,  and  rigid.  Ratchet-shifter 
working  lengthwise  with  the  tooL 

No.   111.    Same,   except  Ratchet- 
shifter  moves  across  the  tool. 

Five  sizes:  3-in.  Blade.  65 cts. 

4-  In  Blade. 70cts.  6-ln.  Blade,  85cts. 

5-  in.  Blade,  75  cts.  8-ln.  Blade,  95  cts. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
Every  man  who  works  with  tools 
should  have  the  "  Yankee-'  Tool  Book. 
Sen:  free. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG. COMPANY,  Phila. 
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ROSE -FEVER 

(Concluded  from  Page  13) 

"Everybody  stand  fast,  please,"  said 
Newman,  "and  breathe  deep." 

There  was  a  long  and  luxurious  silence. 
It  was  broken  by  a  brisk  crepitation  which 
Milholland  recognized  as  Miss  Norbrook's 
voice.  All  she  said  was: 

"  At-choo! " 

There  was  another  silence;  and  New- 
man felt  a  violent  convulsion  shake  the 
form  at  his  elbow  and  once  more  he  heard 
the  fatal  words ; 

' '  At-choo !   At-choo ! " 

He  waited  for  her  to  calm  herself  long 
enough  to  understand  the  rapture  in  the 
air.  But  now  the  velvet  suspense  was 
broken  by  an  outcry: 

"Let  me  out!  I'm  suffocating !  I'm— at- 
choo! — I'mdy— at-choo— ing!  Help!  Hel— 
at-choo— p! " 

The  bewildered  Newman  exclaimed: 

"One  moment,  Miss  Norbrook,  while  I 
turn  on  the  light." 

"Don't  you  dare  turn  on  the  lide— at- 
choo.  I  dode  wand  anybody  to  see  be.  I — 
at-choo!  — I'b  goig  blide.  Oh,  Ded,  Ded! 
Ded  Bidhoddad!" 

Milholland  groped  toward  her:  "Are 
you  speaking  to  me,  Gwen  ?  " 

"  Ob  code  I'b  speagig  to  you.  Dode  you 
dough  your  ode  dabe?" 

"Yes,  dear;  what  is  it?" 

"  Tage  be  oud  ob  did  roob  at  wudse.  Oh 
—huddy,  huddy!" 

By  this  time  the  agitated  Newman  had 
reached  the  electric  switch  and  the  room 
flashed  into  view  in  all  its  flowery  glory. 
But  Miss  Norbrook  flashed  into  view  also. 
Her  eyes  were  streaming,  her  face  con- 
torted. She  was  doubled  up  and  snapped 
out  with  sneezes. 

The  vision  of  the  rosy  multitude  threw 
her  into  a  rage  of  hysterics.  She  thrust 
Newman  away  from  the  electric  button 
and  put  out  the  light  once  more.  And 
once  more  her  voice  wailed: 

"Oh,  Ded,  Ded!  Tage  be  oud  ob  did 
hoddibud  doob." 

"Yes,  Gwen  dear.  Shall  I  take  you  to 
your  own  room?" 

"Dough!  Dough!!  Dough!!!  I  dode 
wad  eddybody  to  see  be.  Tage  be  oud  od 
de  veradda  id  de  bood-dide." 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her 
through  a  door-window  to  the  moonlit 
piazza.  Newman  followed  in  a  panic  of 
anxiety.  But  she  cried:  "Go  away.  Dode 
you  ebba  speag  to  be  agedd!" 

Milholland  waved  Newman  back  with 
magnificent  disdain  and  guided  his  blind 
and  swishing  cousin  to  the  farthest  penin- 
sula of  the  veranda. 

"Who  id  did  bad  Doobad,  eddyway?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Milholland. 

"Who  id  did  bad  Doobad?" 

"Doobad?" 

"Chad  Doobad!"  she  shrieked.  "Cad 
you  udderstad  Igglish?  I  say,  who  id  did 
bad  Doobad?" 

"  Oh,  Newman,  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yed." 

"He  was  only  trying  to  please  you." 
"Why  didn't  you  ted  hib  I  can't  stad 
roded?" 

"You  made  me  swear  I  wouldn't.  I 
wanted  to.  But  I  had  solemnly  promised. 
And  he  told  me  you  loved  him  and  he 
wanted  to  marry  you,  and  " 

"  Baddy  ?  Be  baddy  dad  bad  ? " 

"  He  said  you  were  going  to.  Do  you 
know  what  he  is?" 

"Dough!  What  id  he?" 

"  He's  a  florist." 

"A  fodid!" 

"Yes,  and  he  raises  roses." 

"Raided  roded!  Ad  he  expegs  be  to 
baddy  hib?" 

"So  he  said.  But  you  won't,  will  you, 
Gwen  dear?" 

"Be!  Baddy  a  bad  like  Doobad!  I'd 
like  to  budder  hib." 

"So  would  I.  And  I  will  murder  him  if 
he  ever  speaks  to  you  again,  sha'n't  I, 
Gwen  dear?" 

"Plead!  If  you  dub  be!" 

"Love  you?  You  know  I  love  you. 
And  now  that  he's  disposed  of,  won't  you 
reward  my  devotion?  I've  loved  you  for 
years,  and  if  you'll  marry  me  I'll  watch 
over  you  and  protect  you,  and  see  that  no 
horrible  roses  ever  darken  your  path  again. 
Won't  you  be  my  wife,  Gwendolyn  ?  Mrs. 
Gwendolyn  Milholland  — what  a  beautiful 
name  for  what  a  beautiful  girl !  Won't  you 
say  yes?" 

"Biddid  Gweddodyd  Bidhoddad.  Yed, 
Ded  ;  it  id  a  dice  dabe." 


Crash !!  —  another  wax 
record  gone  io  smash! 


If  you  own  a  Phonograph  or  Graphophone  (Edison  or  Columbia)  get  one  Indestructible 
Record  from  your  dealer.    It  can't  break  and  it  won't  wear  out. 

Or  if  the  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  let  us  mail  one  to  you; — 35  cents  (for  the  2-minute)  or  50 
cents  (for  the  4-minute), postage  free,  and  a  catalog  with  it.  Give  it  the  hardest  possible  test.  Lend 
it  to  the  youngsters.  Toss  it  on  the  table.  Drop  it  on  the  floor.  Kick  it  across  the  room.  Leave 
it  in  the  sun.  Then  play  it  and  hear  a  finer,  clearer,  purer,  stronger  reproduction — better  music 

in  every  way — than  your  machine  ever  gave  out  be- 
fore. Play  it  every  day  for  ten  years  and  you  will 
still  have  it,  good  as  new.  Almost  too  good  to  be 
true?  Try  it!  Prove  it!  Send  for  one! 

Six  Hits ! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  select  any  or  all 
of  these  six '  'best  sellers' '  and  we  will  mail  them  to  you 
direct,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  money  order,  cash  or 
stamps — your  money  back  if  you  don'tlike  the  records. 

2  Minute— 35  Cents 


*  n     fi  ft 

COLUMBIA 

IU«.C0LD  MOULDED  . 

,N&ESTRUCTlBl* 

Blinder  reco"" 


^fiW  PHONOGRAPH  0*** 

-  #£rV  yon*, 


By  Mail 

Postage  free 

if  your 
dealer  can- 
not supply 
you. 

Send  for  free 
Catalog. 


cesin  Cn.ida  plus  duty 
Address,  264YongeSt.  ,Torunt 


1305    Cubanola  Glide. 

1326    Mandy,  How  Do  You  Do. 

1330    By  the  Light  of  the  Silvery  Moon. 

4  Minute— 50  Cents 

3065    That  Mesmerizing  Mendelssohn  Tune. 
3071    Moonlight  in  Jungle-Land. 
3064    Let  Georgie  Do  It. 

Send  for  big"  40-page  catalog  listing  all  Columbia  Indestructible 
Records  —  free. 

Dealers  Wanted — Exclusive  selling  rights  given  where  we 
are  not  properly  represented. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 
151  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 


O'Sullivanize  Your  Walk 


And  Gain  a  Little 
Every  Step 

The  More  You  Walk 
The  More  You  Gain 

(See  Diagram  of  the  Normal  and 
Abnormal  Walk  Herewith.) 

The  Proper  Walk 


Correct  Method 
of  Walking 


Abnormal  Method 
of  Walking 


In  the  proper  walk  the  feet  should  be  carried  par- 
allel with  one  another  so  that  a  line  from  the  center 
of  the  knee  would  pass  through  the  second  toe. 

If  this  line  hits  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  the 
walk  is  abnormal. 

In  the  proper  walk  you  strike  the  heel  first,  bear 
your  weight  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  using  the 
ball  of  the  foot  as  the  fulcrum  by  the  aid  of  the  calf 
muscles  to  lift  the  body. 

O'Sullivan  Heels  of  Live  Rubber  encourage  the 
proper  walk.  It  is  easy,  graceful,  natural  —  the  live 
rubber  energizes  your  step.  With  the  same  effort 
you  can  walk  brisker  and  farther  on  the  Live  Rubber 
Heels. 

There  is  so  much  difference  between  Live  Rubber 
and  junk  rubber  that  we  must  repeat  our  warning  to 
refuse  substitutes  for  O'Sullivan's. 

When  Live  Rubber  is  so  essential  to  restore  nature's 
resiliency  to  your  walk  and  junk  rubber  is  so  worth- 
less for  the  purpose,  it  seems  criminal  that  some  un- 
scrupulous dealers  for  the  sake  of  the  little  extra  profit  foist  the  inferior  article  on  you  — 
unless  you  insist  on  O'Sullivan's. 

The  price  of  crude  rubber  has  advanced,  but  the  O'Sullivan  Rubber  Co.  will  not 
advance  their  price — 50c.  always.    Shoe  dealers  everywhere. 

O'Sullivan  Rubber  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


1 

Yin 

Diagram  Showing  Difference  Between  Correct 
and  Incorrect  Methods  of  Walking 
Copyright  1910  by  Humphrey  O'Sullivan 
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50c  Per  Pair 
for  Pure  Silk 
Hose 


whHc 


[Y  WEAR 
lose  made 
of  cotton  lisle  or 
coarse  yarns  when  you  can  buy 
genuine  silk  half-hose  at  50c  ? 

Phoenix 

Pure  Silk  Hose 

are  genuine  silk  — every  thread '  is  guaranteed 
to  be  the  purest  cocoon  silk  —  heel,  toe,  top  and 
body.  The  heels  and  toes  are  reinforced  by 
our  exclusive  Duo-Weve  process,  imparting  re- 
markable wearing  qualities. 

Phoenix  Silk  Half-Hose  are  seamless.  They  are 
the  first  genuine  cocoon  silk  half- hose  to  sell  at 
joc.  The  purchase  of  the  silk  output  of  several 
mills  enables  us  to  reduce  manufacturing  cost. 

The  exquisite,  light,  soft,  lustrous  texture  of 
Phoenix  Silk  Hose  is  a  decided  contrast  with 
the  hard,  coarse,  common  hose  of  mixed  yarns 
that  sell  at  the  same  price. 

Phoenix  Silk  Hose  are  not  mercerized  cotton,  or 
silk  and  cotton  mixed,  but  every  pair  is  guaran- 
teed pure  silk  throughout. 

Ask  your  dealer  first  for  Phoenix  Hose, 

but,  if  not  easily  obtainable,  we  will  fill  your 
order  direct  and  give  you  an  absolute  guarantee 
that  every  thread  of  these  socks  is  pure  silk, 
or  money  refunded. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  excellent  wearing 
qualities  of  Phoenix  Silk  Hose.  You  will  never 
go  back  to  common  hose  when  you  can  get 
pure  silk  ones  like  the  Phoenix  for  50c  a  pair. 

Can  be  had  in  the  following  colors  :  black,  tan, 
maroon,  green,  grey,  taupe,  burgundy,  navy  and 
helio.  Six  pairs,  plain  or  assorted  colors,  in 
handsome  box,  prepaid  $3.00,  or  50c  per  pair — sold 
with  a  positive  guarantee  for  wear.  If  not  as 
represented  money  will  be  refunded.  State 
size  and  color  wanted. 

Phoenix  Pure  Silk  Knitted  Neck- 
ties to  match  hose    .    .    50c  each. 

All  Silk,  Pure  Silk 
and  Nothing  But  Si  lk 


Phoenix  Knitting  Works 

245  Broadway  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

You'll  want  Phoenix  Mufflers  next  Fall 


HAWK-EYE 
FEATURES 

Greater  strength  and  compact- 
ness than  any  other  camera. 
Opens  horizontally, — the  way 
most  pictures  are  made. 

NO.  1A  FOLDING  HAWK-EYE 
Pictures  21/2x41/4.  Price  $15.00 

Equipped  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens, 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  Automatic 
Focusing  Lock.  Daylight  loading  — 
uses  Eastman  N.  C.  Film. 

BLAIR  CAMERA  DIVISION, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

V Rochester,  N.  T. 
Catalogue  sent  on  reanest.  . 

C  U  STO  M  Learn  Garment  Cutting  AT  HOME- 
PI  ITTPDQ  BE  A  CUSTOM  CUTTER.  They  earn 
V*U  1  1  tKo  irom  $25  to  $50  per  week.  Our 
Booklet  will  tell  you  how.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 
A.  D.  RUDE  NEW  YORK  CUTTING  SCHOOL 
1133-1135  Broad  way.  New  York  City 

NIAGARA      Pumps  day  and  night.  No 
cost  for  power-  no  coal, 
HYDRAULIC  no  steam,  no  oil,  no  labor. 
n  \  mm  Write  for  catalog  A  D 

K  A  1V1        and  guaranteed  estimate. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  COMPANY 
140  Nassau  St.,  Now  York.  Factory:  Chester,  Pa. 


CULTURE  OR 


( Continued  fi'om  Pane  14) 

country  school  back  to  the  farm  with  no 
specific  preparation  for  his  work.  Ho  learns 
what  ho  knows  of  tho  business  of  his  life 
from  his  father,  who  learned  it  from  his 
fa1  her,  and  that  all  on  the  same  farm. 

We  need  schools  where  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  to  spend  their  lives  on  the  farm 
can  be  taught  the  science  of  agricultural 
and  home  economy  while  they  are  boys  and 
girls,  while  they  are  not  forced  to  earn  a 
living  and  while  their  minds  are  eager  to 
learn  and  open  to  impressions  and  teach- 
ings that  determine  habits  of  life  and 
occupation.  If  wo  are  to  have  scientific 
farmers  we  must  train  them— literally 
make  them  out  of  the  young  people  of  the 
nation  just  as  we  make  our  doctors  and 
lawyers.  In  the  rare  communities  where 
this  has  been  done,  notably  Minnesota, 
Alabama  and  California,  the  plan  has  met 
with  a  marked  degree  of  success.  But 
these  schools  are  dealing  with  twenty  thou- 
sand, whereas  they  should  be  reaching  mil- 
lions. The  way  has  been  pointed  out.  The 
kind  of  school  has  been  wrought  out.  The 
thing  needed  now  is  to  supply  them  in  the 
needed  number.  The  problem  is  not  alone 
for  the  state;  it  is  for  the  nation  as  well. 

Congress  through  its  aid  to  state  agricul- 
tural colleges— by  land  grants  and  direct 
appropriation  of  money— has  decided  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  properly  aid 
in  the  solution  of  the  all-important  problem 
of  the  food  supply  when  the  states  cannot 
work  out  the  question  by  themselves.  And 
the  plan  for  the  next  step— agricultural 
and  vocational  schools— has  been  carefully 
worked  out  by  a  group  of  patriotic  edu- 
cators. The  bill  that  will  start  the  machin- 
ery for  its  accomplishment  bids  fair  to 
become  a  law  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  and  is  num- 
bered S.  4675.  It  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Davis,  of 
Minnesota,  and  is  called  H.  R.  20,374.  It 
has  been  indorsed  by  the  National  Grange, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
National  Educational  Association  and 
many  other  similar  organizations,  both 
state  and  national. 

States  to  Share  Expense 

The  vocational  education  bill  inaugurates 
a  national  policy  by  which,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  state  agricultural  colleges,  the  vast 
fund  of  information  gathered  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  state  experiment  stations 
can  be  used  in  the  training  of  farmers.  For 
every  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended, 
between  ten  and  fifty  dollars  is  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  state  and  locality  benefited. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  simple.  It 
provides  for  three  kinds  of  schools  and  for 
some  branch  experiment  stations.  It  appro- 
priates for  all  these  purposes  eleven  million 
dollars  annually.  Upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  it  has  been 
provided  in  the  bill  that,  in  addition  to 
the  agricultural  colleges,  the  state  normal 
schools  shall  be  fitted  out  to  educate  teachers 
for  the  proposed  agricultural  high  schools. 
The  agricultural  colleges,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Nelson  act  passed  in  1907,  get 
a  million  dollars  a  year  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  Davis  bill  gives  another  million  for  such 
teachers'  courses  in  the  state  normal  schools. 
This  million  dollars  annually  becomes 
available  July  1  of  this  year,  and  is  to  be  used 
for  three  years  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
before  the  funds  for  the  high  schools  become 
available.  The  appropriation  for  teachers, 
of  course,  continues  annually. 

The  bill  carries  ten  million  dollars,  half 
of  which  is  for  the  city  high  schools  and 
half  for  educating  farm  boys  and  girls. 
Agricultural  studies  are  not  excluded  from 
the  city  high  schools,  but  they  will  natu- 
rally use  most  of  their  money  in  preparing 
boys  for  the  trades  and  industries  and  in 
teaching  girls  the  economics  of  the  home. 
The  five  millions  for  tho  city  schooLs,  as 
also  the  money  for  the  state  normal  schools, 
Is  to  be  allotted  to  the  states  in  proportion 
to  their  population  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  this  year,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
small  states.  The  money  can  bo  used  only 
for  distinctive  vocational  studies,  and  the 
bill  contemplates  that,  separate  schools,  or 
separate  units  in  existing  schools,  shall 
provide  courses  of  instruction  that  will 
specifically  fit  the  city  boy  for  his  vocation. 


Look  for  this  mark 
on  the  tires  you  buy 


iy^BLE  to  so  far  forget  tires  as 
to  drive  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miles  without  pump,  repair  kit, 
or  extra   inner  tube."    A  great 
expression  of  co?ifidence  in 


iSt 


from  a  large  automobile  manufacturer 
that  shouts  reliability,  reliability, 
RELIABILITY  in  every  word. 

What  long  service  and  satisfaction 
G  &  J  Tires  must  have  given  to  dispel  all 
forethought  of  punctures  and  blowouts. 

How  strong  and  durable  they  must  be  to 
create  unconsciously  this  feeling  of  sureness 
and  safety. 

Such  reliability  is  worth  everything  to  you, 
but  its  very  presence  proves  G  &.  J's 
the  most  economical  tires  on  the 
market. 

There  is  more  evidence  along 
similar  lines  in  our  new  catalogue. 
Write  for  a  copy  today. 
G  &  J  TIRE  COM  TAN  V 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hranrhcs  in  All  I  .arm"  Cities 
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New  Model  25 

Repeating  Rifle 

The  gun  to  take  camping, 
boating  or  on  any  outing. 

It  handles  all  .22  short  cartridges 
and  C.  B.  caps ;  is  an  excellent 
gun  for  small  game  and  target 
work  up  to  50  yards.  You  quick- 
ly save  the  price  of  your  rifle  in 
the  reduced  cost  of  ammunition. 
It  conforms  to  the  high  qual- 
ity standard  of  all  2/2(ir//j2 
repeaters,  yet  sells  at  a  surpris- 
ingly low  price. 

The  solid  top  and  side  ejec- 
tion are  always  a  protection, 
keep  shells,  powder  and 
gases  from  your  face,  allow 
instant  repeat  shots.  Quick 
take-down  construction — 
easily  cleaned — takes  little 
space  and  brings  greatest 
pleasure  at  small  expense. 

Learn  more  about  the  full  77iar/l/I  line 
Send  3  stamps  postage  for  the  136  page  77Zcw/i/l  catalog 

7%e Illaz/i/z  firearms  Go., 


19  WUlow  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  have  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  began  smoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
trying  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  idenl  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

Send  10  Cents 

If  you  are  a  devotee  sent!  us  a  eulogy. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street,  New  York 


Agents  Earn  Money 

Selling  our  Perfect  Hand  Vacuum 
HouseholdCleaners.  Within  easyreach 
of  every  home.  Cleans  thoroughly 
with  the  minimum  of  physical  effort. 
Housewives  snap  it  up.  Big  margin 
of  profit  for  salesmen  and  women 

Send  for  descriptive 
circular  and  terms. 

Utilitylmport&Exp't  Co 


381  4th  Avt..  N.  Y. 


"Continuation  courses,"  that  will  broaden 
his  grasp  on  his  work  after  he  has  left 
school,  to  be  given  mainly  in  high  schools, 
are  also  provided  for. 

Of  the  other  five  million  dollars  carried 
in  the  bill,  four  millions  are  to  be  used  in 
establishing  state  agricultural  high  schools, 
one  for  each  district  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fifteen  counties— practically 
one  for  each  rural  Congressional  district. 
As  in  the  city  schools,  the  money  can  be 
used  only  for  distinctive  studies,  but  in 
this  case  they  are  agriculture  and  home 
economics  only.  The  state  must  provide 
the  land  and  the  school  and,  as  in  the  city 
schools,  must  provide  for  all  general 
studies  to  make  a  well-rounded  course  of 
study  to  prepare  the  boy  for  his  lifework. 

This  means  that  the  agricultural  high 
school  will  be  large  enough  to  support  a 
group  of  highly-trained  vocational  teachers, 
each  with  his  special  equipment  of  lands, 
crops,  livestock,  laboratories,  shops  and 
so  forth.  The  other  million  dollars,  with  a 
similar  amount  required  from  the  states, 
will  provide  branch  experiment  stations  at 
the  agricultural  high  schools.  These  not 
only  will  be  useful  in  securing  new  informa- 
tion in  breeding  plants  and  animals,  but 
will  add  very  greatly  to  the  facilities  for 
general  instruction.  The  agricultural  high 
school  and  branch  experiment  station  will 
have  an  annual  income  of  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  or  more, 
about  half  of  which  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  bill.  The 
state  will  provide  the  rest  and  can  make 
as  large  an  appropriation  as  it  sees  fit. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged 
with  the  general  administration  of  the  pro- 
posed law,  through  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  through  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  aid  in  relation  to  instruction  in 
home  economics  and  agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  rela- 
tion to  instruction  in  the  trades  and  in- 
dustries. 

An  Educational  War  Measure 

If  the  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would 
solve  the  riddle  of  what  to  do  with  the 
boys  who  eventually  become  farmers  in 
the  country  and  mechanics  in  the  cities. 
Take  the  case  of  the  farm  boy  under  the 
proposed  system.  He  would  finish  his 
elementary  school  at  about  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Then  he  would  go  to  the  agricul- 
tural high  school  in  his  district.  Here  he 
would  find  strong  fellows  and  strong 
teachers  and  courses  of  instruction  that 
would  train  him  for  his  work.  He  would 
learn  about  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  of  his 
farm;  the  diseases  of  his  livestock;  eco- 
nomic and  successful  methods  of  planting 
and  harvesting  his  crops,  and  numerous 
other  things  that  he  now  has  to  pick  up  for 
himself  in  a  slipshod  sort  of  way. 

While  Senator  Lodge  has  been  strug- 
gling with  the  riddle,  Senator  Dolliver  seems 
to  have  got  hold  of  the  real  answer.  The 
bill  has  been  held  up  in  the  House,  hereto- 
fore, by  Speaker  Cannon  and  Representa- 
tive Scott,  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  But 
Scott  has  been  seeing  the  light  recently  and 
his  committee  is  getting  more  independent. 
It  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that, 
with  favorable  action  by  the  Senate,  Scott's 
committee  might  override  its  chairman  and 
Speaker  Cannon  and  finally  secure  the  en- 
actment of  the  law.  Many  members  of  the 
House  are  interested  in  the  vocational 
education  bill.  Several  of  them  have  asked 
at  this  session  if  there  is  not  some  way  of 
spending  less  money  on  the  army  and  the 
navy  and  more  for  the  development  of 
agricultural  pursuits— on  training  farmers 
rather  than  soldiers  and  sailors.  Repre- 
sentative Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  has  de- 
clared that  72  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  expended  in 
paying  for  past  wars  and  in  preparing  for 
future  conflicts.  Andrew  Carnegie  declared 
recently  that  he  would  suggest  that  we 
stop  building  warships  and  win  wars  by 
simply  closing  our  bread  basket  to  any 
nation  that  would  fight  us.  The  world 
is  declared  by  economists  to  be  living  but  a 
few  weeks  ahead  of  its  supply  of  food,  and 
it  has  been  figured  out  that  if  all  production 

|  of  food  were  suddenly  to  stop  in  the  United 
States  we  could  not  exist  more  than  fifteen 
days  without  outside  help,  unless  we  short- 
ened our  rations,  and  not  more  than  two 

1  months  at  the  outside.    Maybe  the  voca- 

!  tional  education  bill  could  be  passed  as  a 

I  war  measure. 


SILVER  PLATE  THAT 

^RESISTS  WEAR 


THE  charm  of  9imp!e,  graceful  lines,  so 
well  expressed  in  the  new  Marquette  Pat- 
tern  in  1835  R.  WALLACE  SILVER 
PLATE,  that  resists  wear,  will  appeal  to  the 
woman  whose  home  and  table  bear  the  mark 
of  thoughtful  taste. 

With  all  the  refinement  and  distinction  of  solid 
silver,  it  embodies  service  insurance  in  addi- 
tional plate  applied  to  the  parts  most  exposed 
to  wear.  And  it  bears  an  unrestricted  guar- 
antee, for  we  will  replace  every  piece  bearing 
the  trade-mark  "1835  R.WALLACE"  that  does 
not  give  absolute  satisfaction. 
Ask  your  dealer.  A  postal  will  bring  you  a  cat- 
alog of  this  and  other  features,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion of  our  delightful  book,  "How  to  Set  the 
Table." 

R.  WALLACE  &  SONS'  MFG.  CO. 

Box  31  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  London 


MARQUETTE 
PATTERN 


IBM  JL 


Plan  NOW 

to  have  a 
Comfortable 
Home 
for  Winter 


There's  a  vasl  distinction  between  comfortable,  and  just  WARM.   Most  heating  systems 
rely  solely  upon  their  ability  to  heat.    The  "Jewel"  system  gives  you  warmth  plus  comfort. 
Comfort,  because  the  warmth  from  a  "  Jewel"  Furnace  is  vitalizing,  stimulating,  invigorating, 
makes  you  feel  awake,  alert,  active  —  as  opposed  to  the  drowsy,  sleepy  effect  of  HOT 
WATER  and  STEAM  systems. 
A  "Jewel"  Furnace  properly  installed  will  last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which  it  stands.  Its 
first  cost  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  other  system ;  while  its  annual  fuel  cost  will 
be  no  higher,  and  in  most  cases  much  less.     How  and  why  these  FACTS  are  facts  is  told 
in  our  new  FREE  book.    Send  for  it. 

JEWE  US1  FURNACES 

are  neither  an  experiment  nor  a  makeshift.  They  are  the  product  of  "The  Largest  Stove  Plant 
in  the  World,"  and  in  their  construction  is  embodied  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  most  expert 
heating  engineers. 

Every  part  is  scientifically  designed  —  exact  in  size,  shape,  thick- 
ness, etc, —  correctly  proportioned  in  relation  to  oilier  parts. 
There  are  only  THREE  vital  points  in  a  Warm- Air  Furnace: 
the  FIREPOT,  the  GRATE,  the  warm-air  DOME  It  is 
the  wonderful  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  these  three  points  that 
make  "Jewel"  Furnaces  better. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

"How  J  Saved  Money  with  My  'Jewel '  " 

Shows  plans  for  new  home  building  and  tells  some 
surprising,  but  nevertheless  truthful,  things  about 
Warm-Air  Heating.    Post  yourself  and  write  now. 

Detroit  Stove  Works    Saves  You  Money 

"  Largest  Stooe  Plant  in  the  World  " 
1322  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Grate  is  the  Soul  of 
a  furnace 
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Hunt's  Quality  Fruits 


•THE  KIND  THAT  IS  NOT  LYE-PEELED' 


Are  The  Highest  Priced  Canned  Fruits  In  The  World 

? 


Why 


Because,  Being  California's  Finest,  They  Necessarily  Cost  More  To  Pack 


Now  Listen  To  This,  Mrs.  Housewife; 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  canning  fruits  falls 
entirely  upon  the  contents  of  the  can  which  is  the  only  part  you  want  ? 
There  is  no  saving  on  the  can — or  the  box — or  the  transportation  charges — 
or  the  dealer's  profit.  It's  all  in  the  method  of  packing  and  the  contents 
is  what  suffers. 

We  could  save  thousands  of  dollars  annually  by  using  cheap  methods, 
such  as  peeling  peaches  the  common  way — with  boiling  lye — but  we  could 
not  use  the  delicate  tree-ripened,  full  flavored  fruit,  which  is  the  only  kind 
used  in  Hunt's  Quality  Fruits.    Besides,  the  lye  would  paralyze  the  flavor. 

That  saving  in  cost  which  makes  some  goods  cheap  is  so  insignificant 
when  applied  to  a  single  can,  that  nine  times  in  ten  you  probably  pay  just 
as  much  for  the  cheaply  packed  kind  as  for  Hunt's  Quality  Fruits.  Now  do 
you  see  the  point? 


We  do  not  claim  to  pack  the  most,  but  we  do  pack  the  best,  and  our  pack  is  necessarily 
limited.  If  this  interests  you  and  you  want  to  insure  getting  some  of  these  delicious  fruits, 
place  your  order  with  your  grocer  now  for  an  assorted  case  of  this  season's  packing,  to  be 
delivered  next  Fall. 

Now  Mr.  Grocer,  Look  Here: 

Your  Customers  Want  Just  Such  Canned  Fruits  As  Hunt's  Quality  Fruits 

Two  or  three  cents  a  can  is  nothing  to  them,  but  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  in  what  goes 
into  the  can.  They  are  writing  to  us  from  all  over  the  country,  asking  what  grocers  carry 
Hunt's  Quality  Fruits.  Let  us  add  your  name  to  the  list.  Put  in  a  stock  and  let  it  be  known. 
You'll  be  surprised  at  the  result  and  your  customers  will  realize,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
the  deliciousness  of 

Real  California  Canned  Fruits 

Read  the  "handwriting  on  the  wall"  that  before  long  all  labels  covering  lye-peeled  fruits  will  have 
to  state  that  fact. 

RESOLVED  That  the  National  Council  of  the  Consumers  League  condemns  the  lye-process  of  peeling 
Fruits  and  urges  that  the  process  be  required  under  the  National  law  to  be  stated  clearly  on  the  label. 
The  above  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Consumers  League,  Milwaukee,  March  2,  1910. 
Be  on  the  safe  side.    Place  your  order  now  with  one  of  the  following 


Distributers  of  Hunt's  Quality  Fruits 


ARKANSAS 

Plunkett,  Jarrell  Gro.  Co.  .  .  Little  Rock 
Plunkett,  Jarrell  Gro.  Co.  .    Hot  Springs 

Plunkett,  Jarrell  Gro.  Co  Hope 

Morrillton 
.  .  Hozie 
Russellville 
Ft.  Smith 
Van  Buren 


Plunkett,  Jarrell  Gro.  Co. 
Plunkett,  Jarrell  Gro.  Co. 
Plunkett,  Jarrell  Gro.  Co. 
Reynolds,  Davis  A  Go.  . 
Reynolds,  Davis  A  Co.  . 
CALIFORNIA 

Sussman,  Wormser  A  Co.  .  San  Francisco 

H.  Jevne  Co  Los  Angeles 

COLORADO 

The  C.  S.  Morey  Mercantile  Co.  Denver 
P.  S.  Hessler  Mercantile  Co.  .  .  Denver 
Ilenkel- Duke  Mercantile  Co.  .  Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 

Stoddard,  Gilbert  A  Co.  .  .  New  Haven 
DIST.  COLUMBIA 

John  C.  Letts  Gro.  Co.  .  .  Washington 
FLORIDA 

C.  W.  Bartleson  Co.  .  .  .  Jacksonville 
Peninsular  Naval  Stores  Co.  .  .  Tampa 
GEORGIA 

Ogelsby  Gro.  Co  Atlanta 

ILLINOIS 

Spragtie,  Warner  A  Co  Chicago 

Guyer  A  Calkins  Co  Freeport 

National  Gro.  Co  Decatur 

John  W.  Bunn  Co  Springfield 

Rockford  Wholesale  Gro.  Co.  Rockford 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis  Fancy  Gro.  Co.  Indianapolis 


National  Gro.  Co  South  Bend 

Parsons  &  Scoville  Co.  .    .    .  Evansville 

E.  Bierhaus  A  Sons  ....  Vincennes 
IOWA 

Wartield,  Pratt,  Howell  Co.  CedarRapids 
Warfield,  Pratt,  Howell  Co.    Des  Moines 

J.  T.  Hancock  Co  Dubuque 

Letts,  Spencer  Smith  Co.    .    .  Mason  City 

H.  L.  Spencer  Co  Oskaloosa 

C.  Shenkberg  Co  Sioux  City 

KANSAS 

Ridenour-Baker  Gro,  Co.  .  .  .  Topeka 
Jett  A  Wood  Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

Curry,  Tunis  A  Norwood 
Louisville  Gro,  Co.    .  . 
LOUISIANA 
Nicholas  Burke  Co.  Ltd. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Haskell,  Adams  A  Co.  . 

Lemuel  Sears  A  Co  Holyoke 

MICHIGAN 

C.  Elliott*  Co  Detroit 

National  Gro.  Co  Detroit 

National  Gro.  Co  Cadillac 

National  Gro,  Co  Lansing 

Gustin,  Cook  A  Buckley  .  .  Bay  City 
Musselltnan  (iro.  Co.  .  .  .Grand  Bapids 
Mussellman  tiro.  Co.  .  .  .Traverse  City 
Jackson  Gro.  Co  Jackson 

F.  Saunders  <t  Co  Pt.  Huron 

Phipps,  Pennoyer  A  Ci  Saginaw 

Carpenter,  Cook  Co  Menominee 


Lexington 
Louisville 


New  Orleans 


Boston 


MINNESOTA 

Winston,  Harper,  Fisher  C 
Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co. 
Western  Gro.  Co.    .    .  . 
Stone,  Ordean, Wells  Co. 
L.  Patterson  Mercantile  Co, 
Theopold  Reid  Co.     .  . 
MISSOURI 

Rldenour-  Baker  Gro.  Co 
Letts,  Spencer  Gro.  Co. 
Goddard  Gro.  Co.    .    .  , 
G.  D.  Milligan  (iro.  Co. 
NEBRASKA 
Paxton  A  Gallagher  Co. 
1 1.  P.  Lau  Co.     .   .  . 
Donald  A  PorterCo.  .  , 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Haskell,  Adams  A  Co. 
Woodworth  A  Co. 
Daniels-Cornel  Co. 
NEW  MEXICO 
Chas.  Ilfeld  Co.  .    .  . 
Chas.  Ilfeld  Co.  .    .  . 
NEW  YORK 

Seeman  Brothers  .  .  .  New  York  City 
Kojnig  A  Schuster  .  .  .  New  York  City 
Acker.Merrall&CondllCo.  New  York  City 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo  Mercantile  Co  Fargo 

Bismarck  Grocery  Co.  .  .  .  Bismarck 
OHIO 

TheChas.  C.  Higglns  Co.  .  .  Cleveland 
A.  Jans/.en  A  Co  Cincinnati 


Minneapolis 
.  St.  Paul 
Albert  Lea 
.  Duluth 
.  Mankato 
.  Faribault 

Kansas  City 
.    St.  Joseph 
St.  Louis 
.  Springfield 

.  .  Omaha 

.    .  Lincoln 

Grand  Island 


.    .  Dover 
.  Concord 
Manchester 


Albuquerque 
.  Las  Vegas 


The  Samuel  Stevens  Co. 

V.  T.  Hills  Co  

Bindley  Gro.  Co  

J  as.  Carson  &  Co  

W.  W.  Harper  Co  

Mosel-Johnson  Co.  .  .  . 
W.  L.  Adamson  Co.  .   .  . 

OKLAHOMA 

Ridenour-Baker  Mer'tile  Co 
Hale-Halsell  Gro.  Co,  .  . 
Hale-Halsell  Gro.  Co.  .  . 
Hale-Halsell  Gro.  Co.  .  . 
Hale-Halsell  Gro.  Co.  .  . 
OREGON 

Lang  A  Jones  

PENNSYLVANIA 

Githens,  Rexsamer  A  Co.  . 

Westmoreland  (iro.  Co.  . 

Westmoreland  ( iro.  Co.  . 
Westmoreland  (iro.  Co. 

J  as.  A.  McAteer  A  Son  .  . 

Love  A  Sunshine  Co.      .  . 

RHODE  ISLAND 

II.  Millwood's  Sons  Co. 

TENNESSEE 

J.  T.  Kargason  Co.     .    .  . 

Phillips,  Trawick  Co.    .  . 

TEXAS 

Waples- Platter  (iro.  Co.  . 
Waples- Platter  (iro.  Co.  . 
Waples-  Platter  (iro.  Co.  . 
Win.  I).  Cleveland  A-  Suns 

Cooper  (iro.  Co  


.  Columbus 
Delaware 
.  .  Marion 
.  Springrield 
.  Zanesville 
Steuben  ville 
.    .  Dayton 


Oklahoma 
McAlester 
.  Coalgate 
Durant 
Muskogee 


Portland 


Philadelphia 
(ireenslmrg 
Unlontown 
Connellsvllte 
Pittsburg 

Johnstown 
Providence 

.  Memphis 

Nashville 

Denlson 
.  .  Dallas 
Ft.  Worth 
.  Houston 
.   .  Waco 


Cooper  Gro.  Co.  .  . 
Cooper  Gro.  Co.  .  . 
Blair  A  Hughes  Co. 
Blair  A  Hughes  (  < >. 
Blair  A  Hughes  Co. 
T.  S.  Reed  Gro.  Co. 
T.S.  Reed  Gro.  Co. 
Western  Gro.  Co.  . 

I  ':lris  <  iro.  Co.  .  . 
Paris  (iro.  Co.  .  . 
Paris  Gro.  Co.  .  . 
John  Bremond  .  . 
J.  A.  Dick  Co.  .  . 
UTAH 

Kahn  Bros.  Co.  .  . 
WASHINGTON 

National  (iro.  Co.  . 
Northern  (iro.  Co. 
Benhair  >v  (iriflith  ( 
Younglove  Gro.  Co. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Jos.  Speldel  (iro.  Co 
Gull  and,  Clarke  Co. 
Kuffner  Bros.     .  . 
Morris  (iro.  Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Gould,  Wells  *  Black!. 
Jancsvllle  Wholesale  ( 
Joannes  Bros.  C  

A.  Klckbusch  (.ro.  Co. 

Koutuly,  Peck  ham  ,V  De 
Mctnts,  Hooper,  Hayes 
WYOMING 

Paxton  A  Gallagher  C< 


.  .  .  Temple 
.  .  Hillshoro 
.  Wichita  Falls 

.  .    .  Quanah 

.  .    .  Amarillo 

.  .  Beaumont 

.  .   .  Center 

.  San  Antonio 

.  .  .  .  Paris 
Sulphur  Springs 

.  .  Clarksville 

.  .    .  Austin 

.  .    .    lil  Paso 


.Salt  Lake 


.  .Seattle 
Belllngham 
.  Spokane 
.  Tacoma 


Wheeling 
.    .    .  BlfclhS 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 

urn  Co.  .  Madison 
iro.  Co.  .  Janesville 
.  .  .  Green  Bay 
....  Wausau 
xterCo.  Milwaukee 
Co.    .    .  Oshkosll 

».    .   .    .  Cheyenne 


Largest  Canners  of 
Highest  Grade  California 
Fruits 


HUNT  BROS.  COMPANY, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Canneries  located  at  Hay  ward.  Lot  Gatos,  Gridley 
Member  of  the  American  Auociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Food  Product * 


"Dainty  Deserts"  made  with 
Hunt'*  Quality  Fruita 

a  number  of  iplendid  reci|>ea, 
mailed  free  for  the  name  of 
your  grocer 
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"  Wha's  that,  Dash?"  he  queried  off  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

"You're  a'  right.  She's  clappin'  and 
rootin'  for  yuh.  You've  killed  th'  jinks— 
you've  broke  it!" 

Forgetting  the  injunction  of  his  manager 
the  southpaw  turned  to  assure  himself  and 
caught  the  full  dazzling  cross-fire  of  the 
landlady's  daughter,  who  was,  in  reality, 
looking  at  Montague  Dasher  and  no  one 
else.  With  a  desperate  shudder  Magoon 
tried  to  shake  off  the  effect,  but  his  eye  was 
strangely  ablaze,  his  grip  uncertain,  and  as 
he  cut  loose  the  ball  McGuigan,  watching 
him  as  an  executioner  would  the  mortal 
signal,  started  from  the  bench,  hands  held 
up  invokingly. 

Too  late!  The  wildest  of  wild  pitches, 
barely  touching  the  catcher's  mitt;  a  scur- 
rying of  runners  as  two  tallies  went  over 
the  plate ;  an  ensuing  slaughter  that  taxed 
the  tongue  of  disappointed  fan  and  sar- 
castic scribe!  Oh,  ye  hard  hearts!  Ye 
cruel,  cruel  rooters! 

As  the  shades  of  night  curtained  that  mas- 
sacre thousands  upon  thousands  tramped 
down  the  long  runways,  some  stolid,  some 
jeering,  some  swearing.  "Game  had  been 
fixed,"  was  the  cry.  Only  one  little  body, 
her  glowing  cheeks  shaded  under  a  wide- 
brimmed  pink  hat  of  lingerie,  her  eyes  cast 
down,  shed  a  tear  for  the  double  defeat. 
Behind  her  a  brute  of  a  man  was  shouting 
to  his  friend:  "Dasher  started  th'  whole 
blame  thing  with  them  two  errors.  Swell 
head— that's  what's  a  matter  with  him— 
he  ought  t'  be  canned! " 

The  tail-end  of  the  crowd  was  still 
shuffling  through  the  gate  when  a  bang  fell 
upon  the  door  of  that  proscribed  sanctum, 
the  Wolves'  dressing-room,  and  in  bounced 
President  Thayer.  For  a  moment  he  could 
not  speak,  so  choked  was  he  with  fury. 

"Well!"  he  screeched.    "What  in   

is  the  trouble  now?" 

If  one  dropped  a  lighted  match  in  a 
barrel  of  giant  powder  the  result  could 
hardly  have  been  more  violent.  Twenty- 
five  naked  athletes,  some  dripping  from 
the  shower,  rushed  the  magnate  to  a  cor- 
ner, threatening  his  very  life. 

"Trouble!  Trouble!"  they  all  howled. 
"You  old  billy-goat,  you  hamfatter,  you 
blank-blank  old  gold-digger,  you  piece  of 
cheese!  Trouble!" 

Vaguely  Eben  Thayer  afterward  recalled 
that  the  bat-boy  hurled  a  soaked  sponge  at 
him  and  the  trainer  brandished  a  cake  of 
soap. 

"Trouble!  We  had  a  jinks!  A  jinks, 
d'ye  hear?"  The  magnate  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"Jinks!  A  hoodoo!  Cross-eyed  girl  in 
pink,  settin'  over  by  third  base!  Didn't 
you  see  her,  you  son  of  a  dead  skunk,  you 

misbegotten  bonehead,  you,  you  !  A 

jinks!   A  hoodoo!  Trouble?" 

A  swirl  of  naked,  damp  bodies  that  rocked 
the  clubhouse,  and  Eben  Thayer  found 
himself  chucked  out  of  the  door,  and  as  the 
uproar  waxed  and  fist  blows  resounded  he 
tottered  to  the  counting-room.  Flopping 
in  a  chair  he  vented  his  feelings  upon  Evans, 
secretary  of  the  club  and  buffer  for  the 
president. 

"Fire  'em,  Evans!"  he  cried  hysterically. 
"Fire  th'  whole  damned  shootin'  match! 
McGuigan's  a  loafer,  an  incompetent, 
chicken-hearted  loafer.  What  d'ye  think? 
—says  they  were  hoodooed!  Ever  hear  of 
such  nonsense  in  y'r  life  ?  Two  games  lost 
— knocked  out  of  first  place.  Evans,  wire 
all  the  bush  leaguers  we  got  strings  on. 
Bring  'em  here.  I'll  get  a  whole  new  club. 
I'll  show  'em  who  owns  the  Wolves.  Put 
me  out  of  th'  clubhouse— my  clubhouse! 
They  did.  Hoodooed— that's  their  excuse ! " 
His  ironical  laugh  suggested  the  madhouse. 

Tactfully  the  secretary  endeavored  to 
sympathize  and  point  out  that  if  an  Eng- 
lishman's home  is  his  castle  the  dressing- 
room  of  a  big  league  ball  club  is  a  veritable 
bastile.  "I'd  just  let  them  alone,  Mr. 
Thayer;  they'll  fight  it  out  among  them- 
selves. They  always  do.  Anything  for  an 
excuse,  but  you  know  they  are  the  most 
superstitious  people.   I  remember  " 

"Well,  I  tell  you  one  thing  I  won't 
have,"  interrupted  the  magnate  with  an 
emphatic  whine.  "They  got  to  keep  this 
quiet,  Evans.  You  go  tell  'em.  We'll  be 
the  joke  of  the  league,  a  laughing-stock 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  You  tell  'em 
that,  Evans.  Just  think  what  that  sneak- 
ing reporter,  Curtis,  would  do  to  us,  always 
boosting  the  other  club!"  Blustering  and 


fuming  around  the  room,  Eben  Thayer 
finally  climbed  into  his  motor  car  and 
departed. 

In  his  duty  of  handy  man  to  a  baseball 
magnate  Secretary  Evans  had  encountered 
many  an  unpleasantness,  but  this  new  task 
—the  chasing  of  a  hoodoo,  keeping  the 
story  from  nosing  reporters,  propitiating 
the  players  and  his  employer  day  after  day 
as  the  team  met  successive  defeats — soon 
began  to  rack  his  nerves.  Twice  he  filled 
up  the  front  rows  with  "paper,"  gave 
tickets  to  the  park  attaches  and  friends  of 
the  groundkeeper,  thinking  to  blot  the 
jinks  from  view.  But  Nona  was  easily 
spotted  several  rows  back,  with  the  usual 
result.  Mr.  Evans  also  ordered  a  couple 
of  the  good-looking  substitutes  to  stand 
at  the  gate  and  strike  up  a  flirtation  with 
the  jinks.  But  Nona  never  even  looked 
at  them,  or— did  she?  As  for  charms, 
amulets,  emblems  of  good  luck,  Evans 
bought  them  by  the  score,  charging  the 
expense  to  "grandstand  repairs,"  fearing 
otherwise  that  the  magnate  would  "throw 
another  fit." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  park,  in  his  office,  at 
the  restaurant  where  he  dined  nightly, 
Evans  had  to  answer  questions,  questions, 
questions.  Was  it  that  "cliques"  had  dis- 
rupted the  club?  Had  the  pitchers  gone 
lame?  Were  the  Wolves  in  a  "batting 
slump " ?  Was  McGuigan  "incompetent " ? 
Some  twitted  him  about  his  sudden  gener- 
osity in  giving  away  passes,  for,  with  the 
Wolves  dropped  to  fourth  place,  patronage 
had  dwindled  miserably. 

There  were  no  fights  in  the  clubhouse 
now,  no  pepper,  no  kidding  or  pleasantry. 
Like  the  dream  of  Brutus  before  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  the  hoodoo  had  produced  a 
species  of  irresolution  and  despondency 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  losing 
one  battle  after  another.  Montague,  sitting 
before  his  locker  pulling  on  his  stockings, 
glanced  around  the  circle  and  was  moved 
to  repentance. 

Here  and  there  he  saw  a  teammate, 
married  and  with  family,  who  so  blithely  a 
week  ago  had  talked  of  the  pennant  prize 
— what  he  would  do  with  it.    The  only 

E layer  with  whom  he  was  at  all  intimate 
ad  a  consumptive  sister  who  received  a 
moiety  of  his  wages. 

Begun  in  a  joke,  his  scheme  had  "worked ' ' 
with  unthought-of  success.  Revenge,  after 
all,  was  not  so  sweet,  and  besides,  it 
brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  goal— a  raise 

in  salary.   But  more  than  that  

Dasher,  always  a  quick  dresser,  had  left 
the  clubhouse  and  was  walking  meditatively 
down  the  avenue.  His  thoughts  were  upon 
Nona  and  they  disturbed  him  acutely. 
His  conscience  cried  aloud  against  his 
despicable  ruse  of  employing  her  to  attain 
a  selfish  end.  What  a  charming  companion 
she  had  been  in  the  evenings  as  they  walked 
together  or  attended  shows!  How  regard- 
ful she  was  of  his  comforts— a  flower  on 
his  dresser,  a  button  sewed  on  his  coat,  a 
picture  on  the  wall— and  he  making  capital 
of  her  misfortune ! 

"You  dog!"  gritted  Montague.  "You 
ought  t'  be  ashamed  ever  to  look  her  in  the 

face.   You'll  certainly  get-  " 

"Hello,  Dash— always  first  man  to  the 
dining-room,  eh?"  It  was  McGuigan,  his 
hair  grayer,  more  lines  in  his  countenance. 
He  assumed  cheerfulness. 

"You  beat  it  before  I  saw  you,  an' 
missed  the  news.  Don't  laugh,  now."  He 
playfully  squeezed  The  Dasher's  shoul- 
der. "But  I  was  just  tellin'  the  boys  what 
our  friend  Eben  handed  me  last  night. 
He's  gettin'  so  bughouse  over  this — this 
slump— that  he  says  he'll  give  five  hundred 
dollars  cash  to  any  of  the  boys  who  c'n  chase 
th'  jinks!  What  d'ye  think  of  that,  eh? 
Ain't  that  a  good  one  ?  " 

"Chase  her! "  exclaimed  Montague  with 
apprehension. 

"Well,  you  know,  meet  her  someway 
an'  keep  her  away.  The  old  goat  thinks 
she's  responsible  for  the  whole  thing,  an' 
I'll  admit  she's  a  jinks — worst  I  ever  saw. 
But  we  was  due  for  a  slump,  anyway,  that's 
what  I  think;  just  happened  to  start  that 
first  day  you  piped  her  off.  An'  I  was  just 
sayin'  to  myself,  as  I  saw  you  ahead  here: 
'Dasher'd  be  the  guy.'  Go  on;  I'll  give 
yuh  a  day's  leave  of  absence.  Be  a  detec', 
folio'  her  home,  see  where  she  lives.  If 
I  was  as  good-lookin'  as  you  I'd  do  it. 
Maybe  the  [prefix  of  hardy  adjectives]  old 
gold-digger'd  come  across  on  a  raise.  Hey, 
why  don't  you  go  to  it?" 
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eeps  Time 

A  smooth,  clear  skin  means  a  youthful  ^appearance.  Sallowness 
and  other  blemishes  are  Time's  Best  Weapons. 

In  using  common  soaps  you  are  injuring  your  complexion.  For 
common  soaps — "just  soaps" — remove  thevsurface  dirt  only.  They 
do  not  cleanse  the  pores.  Instead  they  fclog  with  impurities, 
redden  and  roughen  the  skin  and  cause  blemishes. 

u 

Craddock's  Blue  Soap  will  freshen  the  slon  and  do  much  to 
restore  and  retain  the  complexion  of  youtfipi 

It  not  only  removes  the  surface  dirt,  but  it'  reaches  the  pores — 
drives  out  impurities — soothes  with  its  healing,  hygienic  qualities 
—leaves  the  skin  in  the  wholly  clean,  clear  state;  Nature  intended. 


For  the  face  and  hands  three  times  a  day. 
For  the  daily  bath  — 
For  the  baby's  bath  — 
For  the  shampoo  — 
For  the  beauty  complexion  — 
Craddock's  Blue  Soap  is  beneficial,  where 
common  soaps  are  injurious. 
Its  odor  is  delicate,  clean,  fragrant  and  lasting. 
At  10  cents  the  cake  it  is  the  most  econom- 
ical soap  made — the  first  high  grade  toilet 
soap  to  sell  at  a  moderate  price.  vj 

Get  the  genuine,    If  it  isn't  Craddock's,  it  isn't  "Blue  Soap." 

At  All  Druggists'  and  Grocers'.    Made  in  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Many  Smokers  Tell  Me 

that  my  Advertising  has  "educated  them." 

rhey  have  always  known  when  they  liked  .i 
cigar  but  there  was  a  time  when  they  didn't 
know  why.   Necessarily  they  bought  blindly. 

rney  learned  from  my  advertising  thai 
the  best  cigar  tobacco  in  the 
w  oi  Id  is  v'.i  <>\\  n  on  I  he  Island  ol 

Cuba  and  that  tobacco  grown 
from  Cuban  seed  in  Porto 
Rico,  Florida,  or  anywhere  else, 
fails  utterly  to  retain  the  rich 
flavor  peculiar  to  Cuban  or 
1  l.i  \  ana  Tobacco.  They  learned 
that  an  all  Havana  cigar  is  too 
"heavy"  for  many  smokers, 
but  that  a  Havana  filler  with 
a  wrapper  of  real  Sumatra 
tobacco  makes  a  delightful 
smoke.  They  learned  that 
mechanically  rolled  cigars,  or 
those  rolled  by  indifferent 
workmen,  are  the  kind  that 
"draw  bad"  and  burn  up  on 
one  side. 

I  have  said  all  this  at  differ- 
ent times  when  talking  of  my 
Shivers  Panatela,  which  I 
manufacture  in  my  own  fac- 
tory located  in  the  business 
center  of  Philadelphia.  The 
filler  used  in  my  Panatelas  is 
tobacco  grown  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba.  The  wrapper  is 
genuine  Sumatra.  If  there  was 
a  simpler,  more  emphatic  way 
of  making  these  statements,  I 
would  use  it.  Because  I  am 
anxious  to  impress  the  fact 
that  my  cigars  are  Havana 
filler,  Sumatra  wrapper,  hand- 
made by  expert  workmen. 

I  could  sell  these  cigars 
through  the  "  regular  channels" 
and  they  would  cost  you  ten 
cents  each.  Instead  I  sell  to 
the  smoker.  Every  cent  of 
middleman's  profit  and  ex- 
penses is  eliminated.  By  this 
plan  I  can  offer  my  Panatela 
for  $5.00  per  hundred. 

MY  OFFER  IS :  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Panatela  Cigars  on  approval 
to  a  reader  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  forty  at  my  expense  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  them;  if  he  is  pleased,  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.50,  within  ten  days. 

I  make  this  offer  so  that  you  may  risk 
absolutely  nothing  to  try  '  my  cigars.  I 
couldn't  offer  to  do  more  without  being 
impudent.  I  am  not  trying  to  force  my 
cigars  on  anyone,  but  I  do  want  every  man 
who  smokes  to  give  them  a  trial. 

In  ordering  please  inclose  business  card 
or  send  personal  references.  State  which 
you  prefer,  light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Concord — with  Ara-Notch 
Evanston — with  Buttonhole 
THE  NEW 

Arrow 

COLLARS 

FOR  SUMMER.  High  enough  for  looks 
—  low  enough  for  comfort  and  plenty  of 
room  for  the  tie  to  slide  in. 

15c.  each,  2  for  25c. 

Clurtt,  Peabody  &  Company  ARROW  CUFFS,  25  cents 

  -  -    ■   -r    -  -  =: 

GOVERNMENT  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS 

Free  Map  oi  California,  Oregon, Washington,  Idaho  and  Colorado 
as  requested.  Send  two  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Maps  are 
complete,  geographically  correct  and  show  U.  S.  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice locations.    Mention  magazine. 

Jodion  Freight  Forwarding  Co  .413  Marquette  Bldg  ,  Chicago,  111 


Montague  walked  on  in  silence.  At  the 
corner  he  hailed,  and  facing  the  other  In- 
said  solemnly:  "  I  been  to  it,  Mac ! " 

' '  W  hat's  that  —  you  got  aline;  you  1 ' ' 

"1  met,  lu  r  last  night,  that's  what  I 
mean.  I— think— I  can  fix  it,"  replied 
Montague  thoughtfully.  "Is  that  right 
about  the  old  robber?  How  do  I  know  if 
he'll  make  good?  Think  he  will?" 

"Think  it!  I  know  it,  Dash.  No,  I  II 
say  this  for  him— he  keeps  his  word  on 
them  things.  If  he  says  he'll  raise  a  man 
a  certain  time  he  does  it.  He's  stingy,  but 
you  can  rely  on  him  that  way." 

"Well,  you  fix  it  up  with  him,  Mac.  An' 
remember  this  is  under  y'r  belt  an'  his. 
Don't  let  any  of  the  boys  know  anything 
about  it.  I  ain't  say  in'  I  can  pull  it  off, 
mind  you.  I  jest  happened  to  meet  her 
with  some  friends  last  night— that's  a  fact. 
I'm  just  thinkin'.  I  don't  know  how  I 
c'd  do  it  now." 

McGuigan  puckered  his  face  and  medi- 
tated. "You  c'd  take  her  to  th'  beach  or 
somewhere  th'  next  couple  of  days.  I  c'd 
use  Cartwright  at  third.  We  go  West 
then;  you  know  how  we  are  on  the  road— 
better'n  on  the  home  grounds.  But  then 
that  last  series  here  finishin'.    If  she  came 

up  again  !    Well,"  sighed  McGuigan, 

"see  what  you  can  do,  Dash.  I'll  take  care 
of  the  other  part.  S'long." 

Three  days  afterward,  late  at  night,  a 
small  party  of  steadfast  rooters  at  the 
Grand  Union  station  bade  the  Wolves 
good-by  on  their  trip  West  and  reflected 
some  of  the  animation  that  rioted  inside 
the  special  car— rioted  because  of  two 
hard-fought  victories  which  had  broken  the 
string  of  ghastly  defeats.  Like  children 
the  big  leaguers  lifted  their  voices  in  song, 
"rousted"  the  porter,  fired  pillows  at  one 
another  and  laughed  for  sheer  joy  of  hear- 
ing themselves  laugh.   It  was  a  new  deal. 

"Soon  as  I  come  up,"  shouted  an  out- 
fielder, "an'  seen  she  wasn't  there  it 
seemed  as  if  I  c'd  hit  anything.  A  spitter, 
too,  Wiggs  give  me— that  un  I  rode  for 
three  bases.   Say,  she  was  breakin'  some! " 

'"Member  when  I  crossed  old  Parker  on 
the  hit  an'  run?  Say,  I'll  never  ferget  his 
face— had  him  by  three  weeks  at  second!  " 
The  backstop's  throaty  chuckle  was  sweet 
music  to  the  soul  of  Manager  McGuigan. 
Every  one  talked  at  once. 

As  the  fast  train  whizzed  through  town 
and  countryside  and  the  players,  one  by 
one,  stretched  out  in  their  berths,  Pitcher 
Miller  for  the  tenth  time  related  fondly: 
"A  minute  more  an'  me  an'  The  Dasher'd 
mixed  it  up — that's  th'  way  I  felt.  Then 
what'd  yuh  say,  Dash?  Oh,  yes,  he  says: 
'  Fergit  it;  you'd  do  th'  same  with  a  pair  o' 
eyes  like  that  '  " 

"Shut  up — cut  it  out,"  chorused  a  dozen 
voices.  "That's  all  in  th'  book.  Cut  it 
out— th'  hay  fer  yours,  Yeggman." 

Manager  McGuigan  was  last  to  bed. 
"It's  a  road  team,  this  is,"  the  men  heard 
him  say;  "I  want  seventeen  games— we'll 
go  through  'em  like  a  rat  up  a  pump." 

Following  hard  upon  a  sporting  tragedy 
that  had  convulsed  a  whole  nation  the 
Wolves'  striking  reversal  in  form  quickly 
became  known  in  big  headlines— "  Cham- 
pions Win  Three  Straight";  "Wolves  Hit 
Their  Gait";  "Wolves  Will  be  Contend- 
ers, Says  McGuigan";  "Wolves:  One, 
Two,  In  The  Race."  Nothing  could  stop 
McGuigan's  men.  Their  pitchers  made 
strike-out  records;  their  sluggers  broke 
fences,  took  all  sorts  of  chances  on  bases 
and  got  away  with  them,  and  always  was 
Montague  Dasher  the  brightest  star  in  a 
dazzling  firmament. 

So  swiftly  does  hero  worship  ebb  and 
flood  that  when  the  Wolves  returned  home 
in  second  place  a  crowd  of  many  hundreds 
panted  to  satisfy  their  gaze  and  mark  each 
individual  player  as  the  train  pulled  in. 

"That's  Brewster— tell  by  his  scar— see 
him?" 

"  Looky,  th'  Yeggman  —pitched  a  no-hit 
game  against  th'  Prunes  1 " 

"Where's  Th'  Dasher— that  him?" 

"No,  it's  Carroll,  th'  new  infielder." 

"There  goes  McGuigan— every  one  to- 
gether now:  three  cheers  for  McGuigan!" 

Through  this  press  the  big  leaguers, 
timid  of  such  near  applause,  waded  uncere- 
moniously. Shrewd  judges  could  see  that 
they  were  on  edge.  Every  ounce  of  muscle, 
every  drop  of  blood,  every  particle  of  brain 
had  been  exerted  in  their  desperate  fight 
to  reach  first  place.  But  their  eyes  were 
clear. 

As  for  third-baseman  Dasher,  he  escaped 
by  a  roundabout  way,  hurriedly  refreshed 
his  toilet,  and  twelve  o'clock  found  him 
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Summer  Underwear 

FOR  MEN  FOR  BOYS 


You  wear  light,  cool 
summer  clothing,  be- 
cause it  allows  the  body 
heat  to  escape.  Apply 
the  same  principle  to 
summer  underwear. 


Buy  underwear  bv  this  label 
TPADE  MARK 


REG.  U.S. PAT. OFF. 
It  guarantees  Summer  Comfort 


Wear  open-work 
"  Porosknit "  which 
lets  your  body  breathe. 
Its  soft,  ventilated 
fabric  quickly  absorbs 
and  evaporates  hot 
perspiration.  Fits 
faultlessly,  because 
properly  proportioned. 
Elastic,  yet  shape- 
retaining.  Easier  to 
wash  than  a  pocket 
handkerchief.  Dura- 
ble, because  made 
of  extra  good  quality 
yarn. 

Union  Suits 

Any  style  garment 


For  Men 
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For  Boys 
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Shirts  and  Drawers 

Any  style  —  per  garment 
For  Men     For  Boys 

50c  25c 

Buy  from  nearest  dealer 

Send  for  our  Handsome  Illus- 
trated Booklet.  — Free,  by  mail. 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 

I  Washington  Street,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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approaching  a  huge  graystone  building 
that  bore  the  legend:  "Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital."  He  was  up  the  steps  in  a  bound. 

With  some  labor  he  wrote  on  a  card 
"  M.  Dasher,"  and  shoved  it  over  the  desk. 
"I'd  like  to  see  Miss  O'Hara,"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

The  smug  official  did  not  even  glance  at 
the  inscription.  "Say,  don't  you  know  that 
th'  visiting  hour  is  one  o'clock?  "  He  waved 
to  the  gauntlet  of  anxious  faces,  mostly 
women,  who  sat  along  each  side  of  the 
wide  hall. 

"That's  too  bad,"  answered  Montague, 
crestfallen.  "I  got  to  go  t'  work  pretty 
soon.  I  thought— thought  maybe  I  could 
see  this  party.   I  got  t'  go  to  work  " 

"We  don't  show  no  partiality  here," 
sharply  from  the  other.  "  Take  your  turn 
with  the  rest." 

"That's  too  bad,"  reiterated  Montague 
helplessly.  "I  couldn't  wait  that  long. 
We  got  a  double-header  today.  We  " 

"A  what?"  exclaimed  the  desk  man 
interestedly.  He  looked  at  the  card,  then 
at  the  petitioner.  His  mouth  gaped  fool- 
ishly, his  eyes  bulged.  "  This  ain't— ain't 
The  Dasher?"  he  asked. 

"That's  what  they  call  me,"  replied 
Montague  seriously. 

The  desk  man  almost  fell  off  his  high 
stool  and  skipped  upstairs.  He  returned 
fawning  and  important.  His  long  absence 
was  accounted  for  by  the  silent  adulation 
of  nearly  every  employee  in  the  hospital 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  visitor's 
identity — scrubwomen,  nurses,  surgeons, 
convalescents  peeped  from  doors,  lingered 
in  the  halls,  hung  over  banisters.  Dasher 
saw  none  of  them. 

Reaching  their  destination  the  desk  man 
opened  the  door  to  a  darkened  room. 
"It's  all  right  for  you,"  he  grinned  and 
scraped.  "Doctor  Stevens  says  you're  to 
go  right  in." 

For  a  moment  Dasher  could  see  nothing. 

"  I'm  'way  over  here,"  spoke  a  soft  voice. 
There  was  something  in  the  warmth,  music, 
pathos  of  the  notes  that  gave  the  ball 
player  a  sudden  thrill.  Tiptoeing  to  the 
front  of  the  room  he  could  distinguish  the 
form  of  the  landlady's  daughter  partly 
stretched  out  on  an  invalid  chair.  Wide 
blue  glasses  shielded  her  eyes.  Her  hand, 
white  and  slender,  reached  toward  him. 
Dasher  took  it  in  both  his  rugged  "bread- 
winners." Unknowingly  he  manipulated 
it  like  a  hot  grounder. 

"Ouch!"  cried  Nona;  "you  squeeze 
something  awful."  Both  laughed  and  The 
Dasher  was  more  at  ease. 

Again  he  took  her  hand,  but  tenderly. 

"Was  that  right— what  your  mother 
said  in  her  letter  ?  Did— did  they  fix  you 
up?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Dash  " 

"Say,"  pleaded  Montague,  "if  it's  just 
th'  same,  why  don't  you  call  me  'Monte' 
— you  did  one  night." 

The  girl  was  silent. 

"Was  there  much  pain?"  he  asked 
huskily. 

"No;  I  don't  suppose  so,"  answered 
Nona  with  a  shiver.  "They  gave  me  some 
drug  when  they— operated,  cut  the  cords, 
you  know.  Afterward,  though,  it  hurt, 
hurt  " 

Her  small  hand  tightened  within  his 
two.  In  that  fragment  of  time  a  mighty 
wave  of  desire,  a  whelming  sense  of  pro- 
tectiveness,  a  fierce  yearning  flooded  the 
ball  player's  soul.  His  very  spine  chilled. 
He  scarcely  heard  her  as  she  went  on : 

"It'll  only  be  a  week  or  so  when  I  can 
go  out  in  the  daylight,  but  I'll  have  to 
keep  the  glasses  on  a  couple  months.  The 
doctors  have  been  perfectly  sweet  to  me." 

"  Young  fellows? "  Montague  recovered 
abruptly. 

"Oh,  no.  Doctor  Stevens  is  over  fifty, 
and  Doctor  Sparks  is  forty-five  at  least. 
They're  in  that  next  room.  They  want  to 
see  you.  They  read  all  about  you  to  me 
every  day.  They  are  so  kind.  Everybody 
is  so  good  — oh,  Mr.  Dasher"— her  voice 
trembled — "I  don't  know  why  you  ever 
went  to  this  expense  for  me.  I  don't  know 
how  we're  ever  going  to  repay  you.  I  would 
have  had  to  go  through  life  always.  The 
girls  used  to  cross  their  fingers  when  they 
met  me.  No  one  would  sit  with  me  at 
school.    My  mother  " 

There  were  great  tears  in  the  ball 
player's  eyes.  He  silenced  her  with  a 
strong  grip.  "Promise  me,"  he  begged, 
"that  you  will  never  say  anything  about— 
about  me  doing  this.  You  promise  ?  Don't 
—don't  thank  me.  I  had  th'  money — I 
never  done  anything  much  for  anybody— 
always  lookin'  out  f'r  myself.   An'  I  guess 


I'm  happier  th'n  you.  I  guess  I  am,"  he 
said  with  emphasis.   Her  hand  lay  limp. 

With  the  quick  determination  his  pro- 
fession had  engendered  Montague  rose  to 
his  feet.  "We  got  a  double-header  today, 
Nona,"  he  said.  "You'll  excuse  me,  won't 
you?  I'll  be  back  soon  as  it's  over.  I  got 
t'  go.   It's  a  double-header." 

He  opened  the  door  briskly,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  addressed  a  pair  of  twinkling 
eyes  that  had  been  fixed  on  a  microscopic 
lens.  "I'm  the  man, ' '  he  announced  with  a 
note  of  pride  and  holding  his  head  high, 
"that's  paying  Miss  O'Hara's  bill."  In 
business  fashion  he  counted  over  five  one- 
hundred-dollar  bills  and  laid  them  on  the 
table. 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  certainly  glad  to  meet 
you,  Mr.  Dasher."  The  bald-headed  sur- 
geon, without  even  glancing  at  the  money, 
offered  his  hand.  "  First  time  we  ever  saw 
you  at  close  range."  He  gestured  toward 
his  confrere,  who  grinned  with  a  rooter's 
grin.  "Both  fans,  we  are,  worst  in  the 
world.  Never  miss  a  game  when  we  can 
get  off.  And,  what  do  you  think  — Doctor 
Sparks  there  has  bet  me  one  hundred  dol- 
lars that  the  Wolves  won't  win  the  pen- 
nant?"  It  was  questioning. 

Montague,  with  his  dislike  for  fanning, 
touched  the  greenbacks.  "I  just  wanted 
to  ask  you,  Doctor,  is  that  right?  Will  her 
eyes  be  straight  now— will  they  be  like- 
like  any  other  girl's?"  His  countenance 
was  mistrusting  and  anxious. 

"My  boy,"  assured  the  surgeon,  "she's 
all  right  now;  the  operation  was  entirely 
successful.  All  she  needs  is  to  be  a  little 
careful  for  some  time  not  to  strain  her 
eyes.  You're  a  lucky  chap,  Dasher,  con- 
founded lucky.  A  braver  girl  I  never  saw. 
Everybody  fell  in  love  with  her  here."  He 
folded  the  bills  .and  handed  them  back. 
"Put  that  in  your  pocket,  sir.  Do  you 
think  we'd  take  a  cent  from  you?  Why, 
we're  thirty-third  degree  fans,  aren't  we, 
Doctor?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  so— the  original 
article,  Dasher."  Doctor  Sparks  rubbed  his 
hands  gleefully.  "  Only  way  you  can  repay 
us  is  to  win  that  pennant.  I've  made  a 
bet  with  Stevens  here,  but  that's  nothing. 
I'd  give  five  times  that  to  see  you  come  out 
on  top." 

Montague,  astonished,  glanced  from  one 
to  the  other.  "S-say,  you're  not  kiddin' 
me?"  he  asked. 

"No,  no!"  returned  the  bald-headed 
surgeon  peremptorily.  "You  and  Mrs. 
Dasher"— he  dug  the  third  baseman  in  the 
ribs  — "use  that  five  hundred  for  your 
wedding  trip."   He  winked  and  laughed. 

The  ball  player  colored  from  the  top  of 
his  white  collar  to  the  edge  of  his  sunburned 
forehead.  He  felt  a  moisture  in  his  eyes 
and  was  overcome.  Gripping  the  surgeons 
until  they  winced  he  fled  as  abruptly  as  he 
had  entered. 

"Well,  I  swear!"  exclaimed  specialist 
Sparks;  "that  fellow  really  appears  to 
have  some  feeling.  You'd  never  think  it! 
He's  a  sullen  demon  in  a  game." 

' '  Rats ! ' '  jeered  the  other.  ' '  If  you  weren 't 
such  a  dried-up  old  cynic  you  could  see  that 
the  Wolves'  third  baseman  is  head  over 
heels  in  love.  That's  what's  the  matter 
with  him." 

"By  jingoes! "  ejaculated  Doctor  Sparks 
sorrowfully;  "I'm  afraid  it's  good-by  pen- 
nant then,  Stevens.  He'll  never  be  able 
to  get  his  mind  on  the  game." 

"Nonsense,"  snapped  Doctor  Stevens, 
turning  down  his  cuffs,  the  rooter's  light  of 
battle  already  in  his  eyes.  "Nerves  of  steel 
—forget  all  about  her  when  he  gets  in  the 
game.  Come  on;  it's  nearly  time  to  start. 
If  you  want  to  make  that  two  hundred, 
I'm  willing." 

Two  weeks  later  Montague  Dasher 
marched  into  the  Wolves'  headquarters 
and  with  dignified  gesture  introduced: 
"My  wife,  Mr.  Thayer!"  The  magnate 
beamed,  bowed  as  eloquently  as  his  fat 
body  would  permit  and  paid  suitable  com- 
pliment to  the  rosy  cheeks  and  blue  goggles. 
While  his  world-famous  third  baseman  was 
signing  a  new  contract  at  a  thousand 
dollars  advance  in  the  secretary's  room  and 
getting  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars 
extra,  President  Thayer  entertained  him- 
self and  Nona  with  a  sprightliness  quite 
unusual. 

"Too  bad,  Mrs.  Dasher,  you  couldn't 
'a'  seen  that  last  game.  Your  husband  won 
it  for  us— won  th'  pennant.  Say,  it  was  a 
wonder,  a  heartbreaker !  You  may  know — 
one  man  dropped  dead  from  the  excite- 
ment—had to  cart  him  away  in  th' 
ambulance.    Exciting!  Gee-whiz! 
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*I  "The  Measure  of  a  Man"  is  a 

Guide  to  Good  Form  in  Dress. 
Ask  for  it. 


WE  BUILD  clothes  that  are 
creations,  —  not  made  of  com- 
mon stuffs  in  hackneyed 
styles  but  expressive  of  fashion  fore- 
thought and  constructive  skill.  This  is 
why  Michaels-Stern  Clothes  are  most 
certain  to  please  most  men  who  con- 
sider good  clothes  as  an  essential. 


Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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are  used  all  over  the  United  States  on  big  insti- 
tutions that  require  permanence  and  greatest 
protection  but  demand  least  cost;   on  small 
houses  that  must  have  effective  finish;  on  the 
better  frame  dwellings  that  attain  the  dignity 
of  artistic  structure;    on  the   newer  concrete 
houses  to  which  harmony  of  form  is  essential ;  on 
the  finest  large  stone  work  unlimited  as  to  choice 
for  either  cost  or  beauty. 

Made  in  four  shapes  and  three  sizes,  adapted 
to  any  class  of  work ;  more  compact  and  lighter 
than  any  other  roofing;  weatherproof,  fireproof, 
accident  proof,  no  solder,  fewest  nails,  no  raw 
edges  to  start  rust;  can  not  split  or  crack  like 
stone  slate;  can  not  rot,  curl  or  burn  like  wood 
shingles ;  can  notabsorb  moisture  like  earthen  tile ; 
shipped  painted  both  sides,  or  galvanized  so  that 
no  paint  will  be  needed;  so  simple  in  construc- 
tion that  any  competent  mechanic  can  lay  them. 

If  you  are  building — if  you  are  going  to  build 
— if  you  own  a  house— we  want  to  send  you 
our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  Concerning 
That  Roof"  which  contains  roofing  information 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 


Cortrighted  small  residence  in  frame 


Cortrighted  large  residence  in  frame 


TO  THE  DEALER.  By  this  we  mean  dealers  in 
roofing,  or  roofers,  contractors  and  builders.  In 
unoccupied  territory  we  have  a  very  attractive 
proposition  to  offer  a  reliable,  wide-awake  man 
or  firm  engaged  in  either  of  these  lines.  If  your 
field  is  still  open,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 


Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Co. 


42  N.  23d  Street 
Philadelphia 


130  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago 


Cortrighted  church  in  stone 
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A/"()U  may  shave  often, 
J.  you  may  shave  dose,  you 
may  expose  your  face  to  wind 
and  sun,  but  you  cannot  get 
beyond  the  tender,  soothing 
qualities  of  the  lather  of 

Williams 

Shaving  Stick 

"The  Hind  thai  wont  smart  or  dry  on  the  t«e»" 


Williams' 

Shaving  Powder 

If  you  like  Shaving  Soap  in  powdered 
form,  you  will  like  Williams'  Quick  & 
Easy  Shaving  Powder.  This  not  only  has 
the  incomparable  qualities  of  Williams' 
shaving  preparations,  but  is  also  put  up 
in  the  quick,  handy  Hinged  Cover  Box. 

Sample  of  either  Williams'  Shaving  Stick 
or  Williams'  Shaving  Powder  mailed  on 
receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps. 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury ,  Conn. 
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The  World's  Standard 
Motor-Boat  Engine 

The  engine  is  the  deciding  factor  in  the  purchase 
of  a  motor-boat.  We  not  only  furnish  the  most  re- 
liable two-cycle  engines  made,  but  also  tell  you  where 
to  gel  the  best  boats  built  for  every  purpose. 


Write  for  free  Ferro  Book 

and  full  information 

Whether  you  intend  buying  engine 
alone  or  complete  boat.  Gives  Ferro 
advantages  In  detail ;  full  illustration  of 
all  working  parts ;  valuable  information 
for  owners  or  buyers  of  motor-boats. 

The  Ferro  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

Main  Offices: 
808  Superior  Ave.,  N.W..  Cleveland 

New  York  Office,  44  Gortlandt  Bt 
Ferro  Motor  and  Boat  Agents 
HaV         in  all  Principal  Cities. 

Your  Choict  °f  *$•»•  J»w«Jtd 

Scarf  Pins,  same 
s  illustrated, 
guaranteed  20  yra. 

Gold  filled,  with 
handsome  Pearl 
rape  setting 
rGai 
— j  „  Doubl) 

pre- 
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address  on  receipt  of  $1      J2<L     for  less  than  3  tin 
Money  back  after  JOd.ys'^^^s.     ,„„„        ()ur  Stalf  pin 
trial   ,1   you  or  l«a*^r  C**sL  Novelties  surpass  any- 

fr  iends  do  not  con.  Any  bank  g^gg  g£ 

Slder  lt  the^J-'    01  Pittsburgh  «  ^  ^ 

greatest  bar-^j^     dally  newspaper    ""S^  ,d 
gain  in  publisher  as  reference, 

reila  M.  J.  8MIT  COMPANY 

b,c  ^     5th  Ave.  and  Masters  Way,  Pillsbumh,  Pa. 

Hstabllshed   1866.      largest  diamond,  watel 
and  jewelry  house  between  Chicago  and  New  Yr 

I—  PATENTS  that  PROTECT^ 

Our  8  books  for  in  vent  or  smai  led  on  receipt  of  6ct  s.  stamps. 
R.  S.  A  A.  B.  I.ACF.Y,  Dept.  35,  Washington,  D.C..  Estab.  1869 


"Imagine!  Score  two  to  two,  last  in- 
ning, one  man  out,  Monte  on  first.  He  can 
.score  from  second  on  a  long  single,  you 
know,    liul  that  Mockhcatl  Carter  had  to 

raise  a  fly  I    Fly,  mind  you;  confound  

Oh,  well.  Did  the  best  he  could.  Right 
field  she  went  ,  and  Dasher  was  oft*  soon  as 
rlagan  caught  the  ball.  One  chance  in  a 
thousand,  llagan— grand  thrower.  Put 
my  hands  over  my  eyes— thought  sure  it 
was  all  over.  Then  a  yell  broke  loose. 
Holy  Christmasl  Dasher  was  there  on 
second.  Beat  th'  throw.  Only  man  in  fast 
company  could  'a*  done  it. 

"Little  Barry  come  up,  weakest  hitter 
on  th'  club.  Thirty-two  thousand  there — 
crazy— just  crazy,  that's  all.  I  was  worse 
th'n  any  of  'em.  Bit  right  through  that 
cigar-holder.  See  there  I  Given  to  me  by 
th'  Masons,  too.  Didn't  look  as  if  there 
was  a  chance  in  th'  world.  Our  pitchers 
were  all  in;  another  inning  they'd  a'  gone 
to  pieces.  McGuigan  said  so  himself. 
Dasher  takes  a  big  lead,  and  th'  minute 
Hepburn  turns  to  throw  to  second,  Dasher 
shoots  like  a  coyote,  like  a  coyote,  Mrs. 
Dasher,  fall-away  slide — steals  third. 

"Course  you  heard  about  him  stealing 
home?  What!  He's  a  queer  fellow! 
Talk  o'  the  whole  country.  Most  wonder- 
ful thing  ever  happened  in  baseball."  Eben 
Thayer  pranced  about  the  room  on  his 
short  legs,  his  face  crimson  with  the  exer- 
tion, his  pig  eyes  dancing,  as  he  illustrated 
this  historic  event,  what  every  player  did, 
how  the  Gaycats  tried  to  assault  the  umpire, 
the  arrival  of  police,  and  the  parade  over  the 
field  of  ten  thousand  fans  bearing  Dasher 
aloft  on  shoulders. 

"By  gracious!"  He  sank  down  on  the 
revolving  chair  out  of  breath  and  mopped 
the  perspiration  on  his  forehead.  "Too 
bad,  too  bad,"  he  condoled,  "you  couldn't 
'a'  seen  it,  Mrs.  Dasher."  Recovering 
presently,  he  inquired:  "Didn't  you  see 
any  of  the  games  this  season? " 

Nona,  her  face  flushed  with  pleasure  at 
hearing  the  recital  of  her  husband's 
prowess,  frowned  whimsically.  "Well,  yes, 
I  did,  Mr.  Thayer,"  she  admitted;  "but 
it  was  the  strangest  thing.  Every  single 
time  I  went  the  Wolves  lost.  I  began  to 
think  I  must  be  a  hoodoo.  And,  oh,  I  did 
root  so  hard  for  Monte,  and— and  all  of 
them." 

"Eh— eh,  what  did  you— when  was 
that?  Was  it  in  August  you  went  up?— 
August— middle  of  August?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Nona,  startled  by  the 
magnate's  intense  concern;  "that's  just 
when  it  was.  I  wouldn't  'a'  gone  up  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Monte  " 

"  Hey  there,  what  yuh  doin'— taking  my 
name  in  vain?"  The  Dasher,  folding  his 
contract  and  check,  stepped  in,  laughing, 
heart-free.  Then,  noting  the  ashen,  flabby 
face  of  the  Wolves'  president,  he  sent  a 
flash  of  inquiry: 

"Wha's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Nona.  "Mr.  Thayer's 
been  terribly  interesting,  describing  to  me 
all  about  the  last  game.  I  was  telling  him 
about  my  being  a  hoodoo.   I  " 

"Wha's  that— he  said  you  was  a  hoo- 
doo?" The  Dasher  took  a  step  forward, 
and  the  magnate  crowded  against  the  back 
of  his  chair. 

"No,  no,"  corrected  Nona;  "I  was  tell- 
ing Mr.  Thayer  how  the  club  lost  every 
time  I  went  up,  until  I  began  to  think  I 
was  a  hoodoo.  It  was  strange,  wasn't  it? " 
she  appealed  to  both. 

Slowly  the  color  returned  to  the  mag- 
nate's putty  cheeks.  A  hard  loser,  he 
could  not  but  have  some  respect  for  this 
sort  of  shrewdness.  Rising  abruptly,  his 
eye  evaded  The  Dasher's,  and  he  tried  to 
peer  through  those  blue  goggles.  "I  bid 
you  good-by,"  he  breathed  neavily.  "I 
hope  you  have  a  pleasant  journey." 

Outside,  in  the  marble-flanked  hallway, 
as  they  were  waiting  for  the  elevator,  Nona 
lifted  the  glasses  a  moment  and  tilted  her 
chin. 

"Monte,  Mr.  Thayer  looked  at  me  so 
queerly.  Tell  me,  honest  and  true,  are  my 
eyes  straight— just— just  like  other  girls '  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Montague,  tenderly  replac- 
ing the  glasses  with  one  hand,  his  right  fist 
unconsciously  hardening,  "  I'd  like  to  see 
the  guy  that  says  they  ain't." 


A  Postage  Stamp 


Puts  the 


ond  Suction  Cleaner 
in  Your  Home 


YOU  see  here  an   Electric  Suction 
Cleaner  which  weighs  but  ten  pounds 
instead  of  sixty.    The  "Richmond" 
Suction  Cleaner  enables  you  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  clean  by  electricity,  without  lug- 
ging a  sixty  or  eighty  pound  machine  from 
room  to  room — up  and  down  stairs.  It 
represents  as  great  an  advance  over  heavy 
weight  vacuum  cleaners  as  these  cleaners 
represented  over  brooms.     For  it 
really  portable  Suction  Cleaner. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  for 

THE  "Richmond"  SALES  CO.. 


by 


IS 


The  M^Crum-Howell  Co. 

Park  Ave.  and  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

FIVE  FACTORIES: 
Two  at  Uniontown,  Pa.  —  One  at  Norwich,  Conn.— 
One  at  Racine,  Wis. — One  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  "Richmond'  Boilers  and 
Radiators;  "Richmond-  Enameled  Ware,  Bath 
Tubs,  Lavatories;  "Richmond'  Suds  Makers,  and 
'Richmond-  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  Plants. 

Anyone  Who  Can  Afford  Brooms  Can 
Now  Afford  the  Best  Suction  Cleaner  Made 

All  that  any  Vacuum  Cleaner  or  Suction  Cleaner  can  do,  the  "Richmond" 
does.    And  it  does,  besides,  some  things  which  no  other  machine  can  do. 

You  can,  for  example,  use  the  "Richmond"  Suction  Cleaner  with  or 
without  the  hose.    The  hose  attachment  slides  off  or  on  with  the  same  ease 

that  your  foot  slides  into  an  easy  slipper. 

Slip  on  the  hose,  and  the  ten  pound 
"Richmond"  with  its  six  special  clean- 
ing tools  (all  furnished  without  extra 
cost),  cleans  hangings,  walls,  books, 
bedding,  upholstery,  clothing,  hats,  under- 
neath radiators,  furniture,  etc.   It  is  also 
supplied  with  a  special  attachment  for 
hair  drying  and  pillow  renovating,  etc. 

Slip  off  the  hose  and  you  have  a  floor 
machine  which  compares  in  weight  with 
a  common  carpet  sweeper.  The  every 
day  work  of  rug  and  carpet  cleaning — of 
cleaning  hardwood  floors,  tile  floors,  bath- 
rooms, hearths,  porches,  etc. ,  can  be  done 
either  with  or  without  hose. 

A  Postage  Stamp 
the  Only  Cost 

required  to  put  this  'en  pound  cleaner 
in  your  home.  Just  send  us  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  have  delivered 
to  your  door  without  one  penny  of  ex- 
pense to  you — without  obligation  of 
any  kind — a  guaranteed  "Richmond" 
Suction  Cleaner. 

You  can  prove  for  yourself  in  your 
own  home,  justwhat  this  will  do  foryou. 

Hut  write  today  rod  w<*  wMl  Include  with 
our  reply,  a  handsome  Illustrated  Itooklet. 

The  "Richmond"  Sales  Co. 


Sole  Selling  Agcnta 
160  M  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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The  Overland  \ear 


Even  our  rivals  must  now  concede  that  this  is  the  Overland  year.    The  sales  by 
Overland  dealers  average  now  over  $200,000  per  day. 


We  believe  that  never  in  the  history  of 
automobiles  has  any  other  car  even 
approached  such  a  sales  record.  Yet  the 
Overland  sale  is  only  beginning.  The  car  is 
but  little  more  than  two  years  old.  Most  of 
you  had  never  seen  an  Overland  until  a  few 
months  ago. 

We  are  making  five  times  as  many  as  last 
year,  and  twenty  times  as  many  as  two 
years  ago.  But  dealers'  contracts  for  next 
year — where  we  have  made  them — average 
over  twice  the  same  contracts  for  this  year. 

The  largest  sales  are  where  Overland 
owners  have  had  one  or  two  years'  experi- 
ence. There  are  many  such  sections  where 
Overlands  outsell  all  other  cars  combined. 
Next  year  there  will  be  hundreds  of  new 
sections  where  Overlands  will  be  just  as  well 
known.  There  will  be  20,000  new  users  tell- 
ing others  about  them.  On  the  present  basis, 
what  Will  the  sales  be  then? 

The  Coming  Car 

The  Overland  is  still  the  coming  car.  It 
may  take  two  more  years  before  all  buyers 
know  it.  For  we  largely  depend  on  the  cars 
themselves  to  create  their  own  demand. 
But,  when  all  buyers  know  what  thousands 


now  know,  we  shall  need  several  additional 
factories. 

The  claims  that  we  make  are  not  going  to 
sell  Overlands.  Nor  will  mere  claims  sell 
the  cars  that  compete  with  them.  People 
must  see  for  themselves  how  much  it  means 
to  own  a  simple  and  trouble-proof  car. 

It  is  actual  comparison  that  sells  Overland 
cars.  And  not  until  all  buyers  have  made 
these  comparisons  will  the  Overland  fully 
come  into  its  own. 

No  Possible  Rivals 

The  lessons  of  this  year — the  Overland 
year — will  show  other  makers  what  buyers 
must  have.  There  will  be  other  simple  cars, 
made  with  fewer  parts,  and  free  from  the 
present  complexities.  We  realize  that  the 
Overland  will  not  continue  to  be  the  only 
car  of  its  kind. 

But  there  will  never  be  a  car,  in  all  prob- 
ability, which  gives  what  the  Overland  gives 
for  the  money.  Our  plants  are  equipped 
with  modern  automatic  machinery.  Over 
$3,000,000  has  been  invested  to  produce 
Overland  cars  economically. 

Having  four  factories,  we  can  devote  a 


whole  factory  to  one  model  alone.  That 
greatly  lessens  our  costs.  We  make  the  parts 
which  other  makers  buy,  and  we  save  fully 
half  on  some  of  them. 

Then  our  enormous  production  minimizes 
cost.  In  none  of  these  ways  can  other  makers 
compete  with  us.  So  the  Overland  will 
probably  continue  to  hold  the  pinnacle  place 
it  has  gained. 

New  Delivery  Car 

Another  factor  in  our  output  will  be  our 
new  delivery  cars,  for  the  Overland  sim- 
plicity opens  up  this  new  field.  One  man  on 
an  Overland  can  do  the  work  of  three  men 
and  three  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

These  delivery  cars — like  most  of  our  pas- 
senger cars — operate  by  pedal  control.  Any 
man  or  boy  can  operate  and  care  for  them. 
On  any  road  or.  in  any  weather  one  is  sure 
they  will  always  keep  going.  For  they  are 
built  on  the  regular  Overland  chassis,  but  with 
larger  wheels  and  springs. 

The  demand  for  these  delivery  cars  will  be 
enormous  when  men  begin  to  learn  their 
economies.  For  who  will  use  horses  for 
light  delivery  when  an  Overland  car  will  do 
three  horses'  work? 


Delivery  Car 
Price,  $1,100 


25  horsepower  —  102-inch  wheel  base.    Capacity,  two 
passengers  and  800  pounds.    Speed,  4  to  40 
miles  per  hour.    Gas  lamps  and 
generator  $25. 00  extra. 


Four  of  these  cars  have  been  used  for  a  year 
and  a  half  in  the  U.  S.  mail  service  at  Indianapolis. 
Each  car  has  covered  from  60  to  75  miles  daily. 
Each  has  done  the  work  of  three  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  In  over  500  days,  including  all  sorts  of 
weather,  there  have  been  no  delays  and  not  a  trip 
has  been  missed. 

We  are  now  ready  to  supply  these  cars  to  others 
who  want  such  reliable  service.  Correspondence 
invited. 
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Prince  of  Overlands 

Something  over  a  year  ago  we  bought  the  famous  Marion  car,  now  known  as 

the  Marion-Overland,  prince  of  the  Overland  line. 


We  bought  the  Marion  because  it  contained 
some  immensely  desirable  features  which  no 
other  car  ever  had.  We  needed  those  features, 
and  needed  the  men  who  designed  them,  to 
bring  the  Overland  line  to  the  pinnacle  place 
which  it  holds. 

One  was  a  silent  transmission  which  never 
gets  out  of  alignment.  There  is  no  oscillation, 
no  grinding  of  the  gears,  no  scraping  when  the 
gears  are  shifted.  One  can  run  on  the  gears 
to  the  limit  of  speed  as  quietly  as  on  direct 
drive. 

Another  is  a  steering  gear  protected  from 
accident,  and  acting  without  lost  motion. 

Another  is  a  system  of  four  powerful 
brakes,  expanding  within  large,  well-pro- 
tected drums.  They  are  wonderfully  effect- 
ive, and  they  cannot,  like  most  brakes,  get 
out  of  commission. 

These  features  of  silence  and  safety — the 
most  important  in  a  motor  car — gave  the 
Marion  a  vital  advantage. 

Made  Great  Records 

The  makers  of  the  Marion  combined  their 
inventions  with  the  best  of  all  other  features 
brought  out  by  engineers.  They  selected  the 
best  from  European  models  and  the  best 
from  American. 

Then  they  put  the  car  to  a  test  in  some  great 
events  and  won  over  all  competitors.  We, 
as  well  as  all  others,  quickly  recognized  a 
rival  who  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 


So  we  bought  the  car  and  employed  the 
men  who  made  it.  Then  we  brought  to  bear 
on  the  car  all  the  experience,  skill  and  facilities 
of  our  enormous  organization.  The  result  is 
the  Marion-Overland — prince  of  the  Over- 
land line. 

The  Marion-Overland  is  the  best  car  that 
the  largest  concern  in  this  line  can  produce. 
Of  no  car  in  existence — no  matter  what  its 
price — can  more  be  said  than  that. 

The  price  is  $1,850,  with  touring  car  or 
close-coupled  body,  or  made  in  roadster 
style.  The  price  includes  headlights,  mag- 
neto and  Prest-O-Lite  tank,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  equipment. 

Imagine  This  Car 

This  year  we  are  selling  for  $1,000  a  large 
and  powerful  car,  with  25  horsepower  and 
a  102 -inch  wheel  base.  For  $1,250  we  are 
selling  a  40-horsepower  Overland  with  single 
rumble  seat — 1 12-inch  wheel  base. 

Imagine  then  what  the  Marion-Overland 
gives  for  $1,850.  Imagine  the  finest  possible 
production  of  the  great  engineers  who  created 
the  Overlands.  It  is  such  a  car  that  our 
dealers  will  show  you  if  you  ask  to  see  the 
Marion-Overland. 

Faithful  as  Watches 

Overland  cars  are  made — as  watches  are 
made — by    modern    automatic  machinery. 


Thus  we  get  exactness  to  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.  Over  $3,000,000  has  been 
invested  to  build  these  cars  in  this  exact  and 
economical  way. 

As  a  result,  Overlands  are  as  faithful  as 
watches.  No  expert  is  needed.  Even  a  child 
can  operate  and  care  for  them.  One  always 
feels  sure  of  his  Overland,  no  matter  what 
the  road,  the  distance  or  weather. 

Thousands  of  owners  have  told  these  facts 
to  others.  In  that  way  alone  has  the  Over- 
land reached  the  topmost  place  in  motordom. 

You  should  know  these  cars.  Please  send 
us  this  coupon,  and  check  the  information 
wanted.  We  will  then  send  you  all  the  facts, 
and  direct  you  to  the  nearest  dealer.  There 
are  Overland  dealers  in  800  towns.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


F  87 

The  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  information  about 
Passenger  Cars  Q  Delivery  Cars  I  I 

The  Marion- Overlands  Q 


Marion- 
Overland 

Prince  of 
the  Overland 
Line 


This 
Finest  Car 
in  the 
Overland  Line 
Sells  for 
$1,850 


Licensed  Under 
Selden  Patent 


Other  Overland  Models:  25- horsepower  cars  for  $1,000,  $1,050.  $1,075  and 
$1,100,  according  to  style  of  body.  40-horsepower  cars,  $1,250,  $1,300,  $1,400 
and  $1,500,  according  to  style  of  body,  etc.    All  lamps  and  magneto  included. 
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This  Little  Money  Mill 
Has  Earned  Ten  Dollars 
a  Day  for  Others — Why 
Not  for  You? 

Operating  and  Renting  Duntley 
Pneumatic  Cleaners  is  a  brand  new  way 
to  make  easy  money. 

Scores  are  making  small  fortunes 
with  scarcely  any  capital  invested.  As 
little  as  $25. 00  will  start  you. 

Machines  rent  like  hot  cakes  every  day 
in  the  month.  Rental  prices  with  oper- 
ator, $1. 00  to  SI.  50  per  hour. 

Plenty  of  room  for  everybody.  You 
can  be  your  own  boss  with  a 

DUNTLEY  PNEUMATIC 
CLEANER 

"In  the  past  43  days  my  Duntley  Cleaner  has  netted 
$477 .25 —  an  average  of  over  $11  a  day,  doing  splendid 
work  and  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the  people  for 
whom  I  have  worked." 

—Elmer  L.  Hancock,  Seattle,  Wash. 

We  have  started  scores  of  men  in  business 
with  Duntley  Cleaners  who  have  made  big 
money.    We  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

We  will  print  unique  and  attractive  adver- 
tising matter  in  your  oivn  name,  that  ivi/l  get 
the  business.  You  can  use  the  machine  long 
enough  to  prove  it  will  do  what  we  claim, 
before  purchasing  on  small  monthly  payments. 
We  take  all  the  risk. 

Reap  the  harvest  in  your  town  by  being  first 
in  the  field.    Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  TODAY. 


Duntley  Manufacturing  Co., 

460  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Tell  me  how  I  can  make  $10.00  a  day  or  more  Rent- 
ing antl  Operating  a  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner. 


Nu  me 
Town 

St  iite 

1 1 !  M  W  No., 

SLIPEASY11!!^^       y^0N  BARKER 
S/c?S7f/>7g    n|      i^brand  collars 
Button  Hole     >W only 


MYSTERIES  OF 


Your  dealer  can  show  you  this  new  "  Barker 
Brand"  Collar  with  the  Slipeasy  Slanting 
Button  Hole. 


The  Watkins 


A  genuine  linen  collar  that  will  wear  well,  launder 
perfectly  and  feel  comfortable. 


2  for  25c  *and 


%  sizes 

Always  look  for  the  11  Barker  "  trade 
mark  when  buying  collars.  It  is 
your  insurance  for  collar  satisfac- 
tion. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send 
$1.00  for  8  collars,  which  will  be  de- 
livered postpaid  to  you. 

Wm.  Barker  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.Y. 
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ENGRAVED 
CALLING  CARDS 


$1.00 


Hand  copper-plate  engraving  ol  the  highest  grade.  Latest  style. 
Fashionable  wedding  invitations  and  announcements,  die-stamped 
stationery,  at  lowest  prices.  We  pay  delivery  charges.  Samples  free. 
Charles  H.  Elliott  Co.,  1830  Lehigh  Ave.,  Philada. 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

The  three  men  had  killed  MacRae  and 
Allen  and  driven  off  the  sheep.  They  had 
taken  the  greatest  pains  carefully  to  elimi- 
nate every  trace  of  their  crime.  They  did 
everything  that  human  ingenuity  could 
think  of  to  obliterate  completely  every 
evidence  of  this  homicide.  Nothing  was 
overlooked.  Nevertheless,  when  they  had 
finished,  when  they  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution, there  remained  this  fragment  of 
lint  on  the  trail. 

The  confession  of  James  Calder  shows 
the  patience,  care  and  deliberation  with 
which  this  homicide  was  accomplished. 
In  the  heart  of  civilization  it  would  seem 
that  all  this  precaution  would  insure  se- 
crecy; in  the  desert  one  does  not  see  how  it 
could  fail.  The  whole  story  with  its  elabo- 
rate details  will  be  found  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana.  James 
Calder  said  that,  on  the  afternoon  on  which 
they  had  gone  out  hunting,  his  brother 
proposed  that  the  three  of  them  should 
kill  MacRae  and  Allen  and  steal  the  sheep, 
suggesting  that  their  possession  of  the 
sheep  could  be  explained  by  saying  that 
MacRae  had  hired  them  to  drive  the  sheep 
away.  He  said  that  he  had  objected,  but 
was  induced  by  threats  to  aid  in  the  crime. 

Immediately  after  the  conspiracy  was 
formed  the  three  started  toward  the  ranch 
of  one  Lewis,  which  was  about  two  miles 
from  the  MacRae  cabin,  at  which  ranch 
MacRae,  not  having  a  pasture  of  his  own, 
had  left  his  wagon  and  horses  for  a  few 
days.  On  the  way  there  they  saw  MacRae 
at  a  distance,  alone  with  his  sheep.  When 
they  were  near  the  house  of  Lewis,  James 
Calder  and  Fisher  stopped  while  William 
Calder  went  into  the  house  and  talked  with 
Lewis.  Upon  his  return  the  three  went  im- 
mediately to  MacRae,  who  was  then  about 
a  mile  from  Lewis'  ranch  and  a  like  dis- 
tance from  the  MacRae  cabin.  Fisher  had 
one  of  the  guns,  James  Calder  the  other. 
They  went  close  up  to  MacRae  and  had  a 
talk  with  him  about  the  sheep,  and  asked 
where  he  intended  taking  them.  The  three 
stood  in  a  row— Fisher  being  next  to 
William  Calder,  and  James  Calder  next 
to  Fisher.  William  Calder  was  six  feet 
from  MacRae  and  fronting  him,  seemingly 
waiting  and  watching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  shoot  while  the  eyes  of  MacRae 
were  not  upon  him. 

Concealing  the  Crime 

The  conversation  lasted  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  finally  MacRae 
dropped  his  eyes  and  looked  at  his  hands, 
in  which  he  held  a  very  small  pocket  knife 
and  a  little  stick.  Then  William  Calder 
took  the  gun  from  Fisher  and  shot  MacRae, 
who,  in  the  graphic  words  of  the  witness, 
"had  a  word  in  his  mouth  when  he  was 
shot." 

William  Calder  complained  of  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  his  companions  to  act,  say- 
ing that  they  were  "too  slow,"  since  he  had 
expected  them  to  shoot.  One  brother  took 
MacRae's  silver  watch  which,  with  its  buck- 
skin string,  he  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  and  wore  until  he  was  apprehended. 

Near  by  was  a  pony  of  MacRae's.  From 
it  James  Calder,  at  the  command  of  his 
brother,  took  a  quilt  and  a  rope  and,  wrap- 
ping the  former  about  MacRae  and  at- 
taching one  end  of  the  rope  to  him  and 
the  other  end  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  he 
led  the  horse  and  dragged  MacRae  a  mile 
to  the  cabin.  In  the  trail  were  left  bits  of 
lint  from  the  quilt. 

Fisher  then  shot  Allen,  who  was  about 
fifty  feet  in  a  direct  line  from  the  cabin. 
He  was  also  dragged  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  MacRae,  to  the  cabin.  Then  both 
men  were  wrapped  in  tarpaulins,  taken 
from  MacRae's  cabin,  and  placed  behind 
an  adobe  chimney.  The  sheep  were  then 
put  into  the  corral  and  Calder  and  his  asso- 
ciates went  home.  The  next  morning  they 
returned  to  the  cabin  and  William  Calder 
went  to  Lewis'  ranch  and  got  the  wagon 
and  horses  left  there  by  MacRae. 

The  remainder  of  this  story  is  taken 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Montana: 

"  Into  the  wagon  they  put  the  food  found 
in  the  cabin,  and  also  a  chest  with  iron 
handles,  a  shovel  and  some  other  things  of 
MacRae's.  Then  they  put  the  bodies,  still 
covered  with  tarpaulins,  into  the  wagon. 


What  a  difference  the  ANGELUS  makes!  To  enliven  the  Summer  hospitalities — 
to  mal^e  your  leisure  best  worth  while.  To  play  it  perfectly  needs  only  love  for  music, 
not  training,  and  all  the  world's  best  compositions  are  subject  to  anyone's  desire  to  play! 


The  New  88 -Note 


ANGELUS  PLAYER-PIANO 

The  piano  anyone  can  play  artistically  with  personal  expression 

The  ANGELUS  may  be  familiar  to  you  by  hearsay,  by  repute.  You  have  doubtless  heard  it  played  and  admired  its  artistic 
musical  facility.  But,  not  until  you  yourself  have  called  a!  the  ANGELUS  dealer's  in  your  city  to  have  explained  to  you  these 
wonderful  features  found  only  in  the  ANGELUS,  can  you  really  know  this  marvelous  instrument  for  all  that  it  is. 


THE  —which  gives  personal  control  of  artistic  tempo  I  THE 

PHRASING  —  the  delicate  variations  of  liine  necessary  to  MELODANT 

LEVER  beauty  ol  interpretation. 

THE  and  the  Responsive  Pedals— which  make  easy  THE 

MELODY  all  those   expressive   variations  of  tone,  from  ARTISTYLE 

BUTTONS  loudest  to  softest.  MUSIC  ROLLS 


t ' '  the  melody  and  subdues 


—which  "brings 
the  accompaniment. 

—  upon  which  all  changes  of  musical  expression 
are  so  plainly  and  simply  marked  that  perfect 
interpretation  is  easy,  natural. 


It  is  these  wonderful  devices  that  will  determine  the  ANGELUS  as  your  absolute  choice  among  player-pianos. 
Send  for  name  of  neareBt  representative  and  descriptive  book  of  the  Knabe -Angelas,  the  Emerson-Angelus  and  the  Angelug  Piano. 

Owners  of  Angelus  instruments  using  58- Note  rolls  put  up  in  blatk  boxes,  will  hear  something  *°  their  advantage  by  writing  direct  to  us. 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

Regent  House 


(Business  Established  1877) 
Regent  Street 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

London 


Order  Girder  Ale 


by  name 


Don't  just  say  "ginger  ale." 

For  ginger  ales  differ  greatly.  You  can  be  sure 
of  the  best  if  you  order  "  Sheboygan  "  Ginger  Ale. 

No  other  has  its  real  gingery  smack  —  its 
champagne  sparkle. 

We  use  the  finest  ginger  —  imported  direct  from  Jamaica. 
Our  fruit  flavors  are  from  the  finest,  most  luscious  fruits 
specially  selected  for  us.    We  pay  the  highest  prices  for  sugar 
—  the  quality  used  at  the  best  tables. 


The  water  we  use  is  the  wonderful  Sheboygan  Water 
—  famous  in  itself. 

You  will  recognize  in  "Sheboygan"  a  real  ginger 
flavor.  There  is  no  sickening,  sweetish  after-taste  as 
found  in  common  ginger  ale.  This  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  adulterants. 

Ginger  ale  is  a  beneficial  drink  as  well  as  a  thirst 
quencher. 

You  can  drink  it  ice  cold  with  no  ill  effects.  The 
warmth  of  the  ginger  prevents  it  from  chilling  the 
stomach.    Yet  it  is  cool  and  refreshing. 

Insist  on  getting  the  genuine  "  Sheboygan "  Ginger  Ale.  Look 
for  the  name.  Common  brands  cost  the  same ;  the  excess  cost  for 
the  imported  is  for  the  duty. 

At  the  best  Soda  Fountains,  Restaurants,  Clubs,  Grocery 
Stores,  and  on  Dining  and  Cafe  Cars. 
Bottled  by  Sheboygan  Mineral  Water  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
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A  Man's  Gift 

to  the 

June  Bride 

A  man  fully  appre- 
ciates the  satisfaction 
anil  convenience  a  bride 
will  find  in  the  De  Luxe 

@x  Card  Index 
Cooking  Recipe  Outfit 

Makes  the  handsomest  kind  of  present  — 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  and  very  practical. 
Leather  covered  box  with  silver  trimmings 
and  lined  with  watered  silk.  200  recipes 
by  Mrs.  Alice  Gitchell  Kirk,  one  of  the 
foremost  Domestic  Science  authorities  in 
the  country.  Also  blank  cards  for  your 
own  favorite  recipes. 

Each  recipe  printed  on  separate  card. 
While  in  use  can  be  hung1  on  hook  which 
we  supply. 

Indexed  (or  instant  refer- 
ence and  expands  indefi- 
nitely. Far  superior  to 
bound  books  that  net  soiled 
and  are  kept  (till  ol  mussy 
unindexed  clippings  and 
memorandums. 

Price  of  De  Luxe  Edition 
$7.    Other  styles.  {1. 
$1.50,  and  (2.50. 
stationers,  jew- 
elers or  depart- 
ment stores, 
or  "  Y  and  E" 
branch  stores, 
or  sent  express 
prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt  of  price. 

Complete  de- 
scriptive folder 
No.  1673  and 
actual  Sample 
Recipe  Free. 

Yawman  ano  Fkbe  Mfg.®. 

Executive  Office*,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Branches : 

Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

New  York        Washington     St.  Louis  Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia     Chicago  Indianapolis  San  Francisco 

Pittsburg  Ask  your  dealer. 


Pointers 


On  Pencil 
Economy 


The  "U.  S."  Automatic 

Pencil  Sharpener 

Is  the  be b  t  Practical  Pointer  Ever  Produced  —Try  It  for 
10  Days  At  Our  Expense.  Our  Free  Book  explains  fully. 
Send  your  dealer's  name  and  we  will  send  you  free  book 
describing  Pencil  Sharpener  and  how  to  get  one 
_  on  trial.   It  costs  only  lea  day — saves  10c 
a  day  in  time,  dirt  and  annoyance.  It 
does  not  grind —  it  cuts  and  automat- 
ically stops  when  pencil  is  sharp. 
Use  it  for  10  days  at  our  ex- 
pense— test  it  in  every  rea- 

—  make  the 
machine  prove  itself  all 

claim  for  it.    Then  if 
you  are  not  fully 
^bb^   satisfied  ship  it 
back  collect,  and 
the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  Accept 
this  offer  today.  You 
need  it  now.  You  need 
it  every  day.    Is  the 
best   practical  pencil 
sharpener  made. 


Write 
it  Once 


Automatic  Pencil 
Sharpener  Co.,  (Inc.) 
Spring  St.,  New  York  City 
33  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


$1.00  Mexican  Palm  Hat  Cft, 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children-All  Sizes         -  " 


Greatest  hat  bargain  of  the  sc 
son.    Over  65,000  satisfactory 
sales.    Guaranteed  genuine  Mex 
lean  hand  woven  from  Palm  fibre. 
Colored  design   brim.  Light, 
comfortable,  cool  and  durable- 
water  will  not  hurt  it.  Retails 
at  $1-00.  Our  Introductory  Price, 
only  50c  postpaid.  Three  for  Jl.; 


Genuine  Panama  Hat  $1.00 


Imported  Direct. 
An  exceptional  introductory 
bargain.  Same  as  a  $6.00 
Panama  hat,  btit  slightly 
coarser  weave.  Weight.  2 
i>-/..;  durable  and  so  flexible 
it  can  l>e  shaped  to  any  style. 
Price,  $1  prepaid.  Two  tor  |1.88. 
Money  back  it  not  satisiactory. 
Write  today  lor  I  REIi  Catalogue 
_  ol  Mexican  and  Panama  Hats. 

FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  CO.,  Dept.  B  54.  Meiilla  P.rk,  New  Met. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  CROPS 

Heyl's  Humus,  foocufated  with  Heyl's  Concentrated 
Nitrogen  Producer,  the  best  Nitrogen  cultures  made,  increas- 
ing crops  up  to  300*.  when  applied  according  to  our  booklet, 
supplying  not  only  Nitrogen  to  soil  but  acting  as  complete 
ilimiusfcrtilizer.    Booklet  sent  on  request. 

Price  for  Heyl's  Humus,  P.O.B.  N.  Y.,  per  100  lbs.,  enough 
for  one  acre,  $2.00. 

Price  for  Heyl's  Concentrated  Nitrogen  Producer,  per 
bottle,  J2.00,  80c  and  50c. 

Good  for  the  inoculation  of  all  Leguminous  seeds.  Kxpert 
advice  given  to  farmers  or  garden  owners  without  charge. 
Standard  Nitrogen  Co.,  Dept.  121,  Singer  Bldg.,  N  T  City 


TYPEWRITERS  H% 


Vieible"  Typewriters, factory  rebuilt  and  all  other 
iiakcs  eold  or  rented  anywhere  at  %  to  %  mlrs. 
u  prices  allowing  rental  to  apply  on  price.  Shipped 
with  privilege  oi  examination.  Write  iorCata.  D. 
Typewriter  Emporium ,  92  SI  Lake  8t  .Chicago 


It  was  the  intention  of  the  defendant, 
William  Calder,  to  soli  the  wethers  ;tl 

Forsyth  and  ship  the  remainder  of  the 
(lock  after  reaching  the  railway.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  purpose  they  then  began 
their  wagon  journey  to  the  Musselshell 
[liver,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember  25th,  taking  with  them  the  sheep 
and  three  of  MacRae's  horses  and  one 
belonging  to  the  witness,  James  ("aider 
On  Monday  afternoon,  September  I'lilh, 
t  he  Musselshell  River  was  reached.  On  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  five  or  six  feet  from 
t  he  brink,  they  built  a  great  fire  of  logs  to 
burn  the  bodies  and  placed  them,  together 
with  the  chest  and  its  contents  taken  from 
the  cabin,  upon  the  fire.  The  clothing  worn 
by  MacRae  and  Allen  at  the  time  they 
were  killed  had  not  been  removed.  From 
two  o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock  midnight  of 
that  day  the  bodies  burned,  and  the  de- 
fendant and  his  companions  from  time 
to  time  replenished  the  fire.  Daylight 
revealed  only  ashes  and  cinders.  These 
the  defendant  and  the  witness  cast  into  the 
river  by  means  of  the  shovel  taken  from  the 
MacRae  cabin,  leaving  no  apparent  evi- 
dence of  the  fire  except  the  marks  on  the 
ground  where  it  had  been. 

"  The  debris  floated  down  on  the  surface 
of  the  stream  a  short  distance,  and  was 
stopped  by  the  still  water  in  a  hole.  Com- 
manded to  do  so  by  the  defendant,  the 
witness  waded  into  the  water  and  dislodged 
the  cinders.  They  then  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  having  first  buried  a  tin  box,  a 
large  knife  and  a  gun,  which  had  also  been 
taken  from  the  cabin— the  difficulty  of 
consuming  these  by  fire  being  the  reason 
they  were  buried  and  not  burned  with  the 
bodies  and  chest.  Before  reaching  Forsyth 
the  defendant  and  his  associates  were  cap- 
tured by  a  posse  comitatus." 

Such  cases  make  it  evident  that  all 
human  dealings  and  transactions  are  a 
vast  context  of  circumstances  interwoven 
and  connected  with  each  other,  and  also 
with  the  natural  world,  by  innumerable 
mutual  links  and  ties.  No  one  fact  or  cir- 
cumstance ever  happens  which  does  not 
owe  its  birth  to  a  multitude  of  others, 
which  is  not  connected  on  every  side  by 
kindred  facts,  and  which  does  not  tend  to 
the  generation  of  a  host  of  independent 
ones,  which  necessarily  coincide  and  agree 
in  their  minutest  bearings  and  relations,  in 
perfect  harmony  and  accord,  without  the 
slightest  discrepancy  or  disorder.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  facts  and  circumstances 
which  have  really  happened  were  per- 
fectly consistent  with  each  other,  for  they 
did  actually  so  consist. 

Another  Celebrated  Case 

This  comment  has  been  made  by  almost 
every  writer  on  evidence.  It  is  repeated 
here  in  the  exact  language  of  Starkie.  It  is 
the  sum  of  the  experience  of  all  those  who 
have  examined  the  subject  of  crime. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  illustra- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  truth  will  be  sup- 
ported by  facts,  the  effect  of  which  no 
human  sagacity  could  foresee,  is  that  of 
William  Richardson,  cited  by  Best.  (Best 
on  Evidence,  Vol.  2,  540.) 

A  homicide  was  committed  in  a  remote 
district  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 
It  was  said  that  about  the  time  of  the  kill- 
ing a  boat  crew  from  Ireland  had  landed  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  near  the  dwelling  of 
the  deceased,  and  that  some  of  this  crew 
might  have  committed  the  act. 

The  thing  was  a  complete  mystery.  The 
most  careful  examination  of  the  premises 
failed  to  reveal  the  slightest  clew.  There 
was  not  even  a  conjecture  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  assassin.  The  ground  about  the 
dwelling  was  searched  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  the  criminal  agent.  Finally,  in  a 
bog  near  by  was  found  a  single  footprint. 
The  bog  was  crossed  by  stepping-stones; 
it  appeared  that  some  one,  going  over  on 
these  stones,  had  made  a  single  misstep 
into  the  mire,  by  which  he  must  have  been 
wet  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The 
print  of  the  footstep  was  accurately  meas- 
ured, and  an  exact  impression  taken  of  it; 
it  appeared  that  it  was  that  of  a  person 
who  must  have  worn  a  shoe,  the  sole  of 
which  had  been  newly  mended  and  which, 
as  is  usual  in  that  part  of  the  country,  had 
iron  knobs  or  nails  in  it. 

At  the  funeral  a  number  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  attended,  and  the  ste wart- 
deputy  thought  it  the  fittest  opportunity 
of  endeavoring,  if  possible,  to  discover 
the  murderer  conceiving  rightly  that,  to 
avoid  suspicion,  whoever  he  was,  he  would 


AS  a  last  resort  a  few  small,  unknown 
*■  *•  manufacturers  of  Corn  Flakes,  who 
couldn't  succeed  with  their  own  brands, 
are  packing  private  brands  for  whole- 
salers and  certain  rolled  oats  millers. 

When  these  are  offered  to  you,  find  out 
who  makes  them.  Ten  to  one  you  never 
heard  of  the  manufacturer. 

Some  salesmen  claim  that  they  are  packed 
by  Kellogg,  and  some  only  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  are  "just  as  good  as  Kellogg's." 
Neither  statement  is  true.    Kellogg  packs  in 

his  own  packages  only.  .   ^  - 

See  our  full  page  advertise-  " 
ment  on  the  back  cover  of 
this  issue. 


The  Genuine  has  this  Signature 


T0ASTE© 
v  CORN 
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Made  from  Selected  White  Corn 


This  great 
book 

of  plans,  elevations,  specifications  and  estimates 
of  Ideal  Homes  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
prospective  home  builder  or  home  owner.  The 
homes  shown  in  this  book  are  actual  examples 
of  homes  already  built,  and  the  estimates  of  cost 
are  taken  from  the  exact  figures  and  show  just 
what  you  can  do  today  with  whatever  appropri- 
ation you  have  allowed,  from  a  $1,600  bungalow 
to  a  $10,000  house.  This  book,  besides  offer- 
ing many  valuable  suggestions  and  giving  you  a 
tangible  basis  from  which  to  make  your  plans 
and  arrange  your  appropriation,  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

This  great 
magazine 

— a  rull  year 

—  "Ideal  Homes" — the  most  beautifully  printed 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  America,  for  the  home 
owner  and  home  maker,  brings  to  you  every 
month  fully  illustrated  articles  for  improving  and 
beautifying  the  home — by  the  ablest  editorial  and 
contributing  staff  in  America,  covering  e very  branch 
of  home  making  from  architecture,  interior  deco- 
ration and  landscape  gardening  to  definite  instruc- 
tions for  doing  much  of  the  simpler  work  yourself. 

Every  home  owner  and  prospective  home  owner 
■hould  take  advantage  »f  this  offer.  Send  lis  your  name, 
address  anil  -  I  'hi  today. 

SMITH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
525  Atlantic  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 
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In  the  precious  seven  pound  parcel  of 
medical  stores  that  Lieut.  Shackleton 
selected  to  take  with  him  on  the  127-day 
"final  dash"  for  the  South  Pole,  where 
every  superfluous  ounce  was  dispensed 
with,  were  tnxso  hottles  of  Neiu-Shn. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  his  book  : 

"My  heels  hurst.  For  some  time  my 
socks  were  caked  with  blood  at  the  end 
of  every  day's  march.  Finally,  Marshall 
put  some  'New-Skin'  on  ...  .  and  that 
stuck  on  well  until  the  cracks  had  healed." 

"The  rough  leather  (of  the  ski  boots) 
took  the  skin  off  my  right  heel,  but 
(Dr.)  Mackay  fixed  it  up  later  in  the  eve- 
ning with  some  'New-Skin.'  " 

"New- Skin"  is  the  liquid  plaster 
which  to-day  takes  the  place  of  the  old- 
time  "court-plaster."  You  paint  it 
over  a  cut,  scratch,  scrape,  bruise, 
chafed  part,  bfister,  or  any  other  wound, 
and  it  instantly  dries  into  a  waterproof 
coating  or  "new  skin,"  which  won't 
wash  off,  even  with  hot  water. 

Three  sizes  — 10,  25  and  60c  — 
at  all  druggists  or  by  mail. 

Newskin  Company,  Dept.  A,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  dazzling 
headlight  day 
and  night,  if 
polished  with 


This  is  the  name  of  the  quickest,  cleanest, 
snappiest  metal  polish  on  earth.  We  like  to 
send  samples,  especially  to  motor  car  own- 
ers.   Your  name  on  a  postcard  brings  one. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co. 
Cleveland  Ohio 

We  are  looking  for  live  merchants  and  gar- 
age owners  everywhere,  and  we  have  a 
very  special  proposition  to  offer  the  early 
ones.    Be  early. 


mi 


I  won  the  World's  First  Prize  in  Penmanship.  1 : 

my  new  system  I  can  make  an  expert  penman  of  yo 
by  mail.    Am  placing  my  students  as  instructors  i 
commercial  colleges.    If  you  wish  to  become  a  lietter 
penman, write  me.    1  will  send  you  FREE  oneof  niy 
Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerianjoumal. 

C.  W.  RANSOM, 
268  Reliance  Building.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  ' 

PATFNT^  11131  Protect  and  Pay 

I-ill  1  aj  Advice  and  Books  Free. 
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not  on  that  occasion  be  absent.  With  this 
view  he  called  together,  after  the  inter- 
ment, all  of  the  men  who  were  present, 
being  about  sixty  in  number.  He  caused 
the  shoes  of  each  to  be  taken  off  and  meas- 
ured; one  of  the  shoes  was  found  to  re- 
semble pretty  nearly  the  impression  of  the 
footsteps  hard  by  the  cottage.  The  wearer 
of  this  shoe  was  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
parish.  On  closer  examination,  however, 
of  the  shoe  it  was  discovered  that  it  was 
pointed  at  the  toe,  whereas  the  impression 
of  the  footstep  was  rounded  at  that  place. 
The  measurement  of  the  rest  went  on  and, 
after  going  through  nearly  the  whole  num- 
ber, one  at  length  was  discovered  which 
corresponded  exactly  with  the  impression  in 
dimensions,  shape  of  the  foot,  form  of  sole, 
apparently  newly-mended,  and  the  num- 
ber and  position  of  the  knobs. 

William  Richardson,  the  young  man  to 
whom  the  shoe  belonged,  on  being  asked 
where  he  was  on  that  day,  replied,  seem- 
ingly without  embarrassment,  that  he  had 
been  all  that  day  employed  at  his  master's 
work— a  statement  which  his  master  and 
fellow-servants,  who  were  present,  con- 
firmed. This  going  so  far  to  remove  sus- 
picion, a  warrant  of  commitment  was  not 
then  granted;  but  some  circumstances 
occurring  a  few  days  thereafter  having  a 
tendency  to  excite  it  anew,  the  young  man 
was  apprehended  and  lodged  in  jail. 

He  still  adhered  to  what  he  had  said,  of 
his  having  been  on  that  day  employed 
constantly  at  his  master's  work,  at  some 
distance  from  the  place  where  the  deceased 
resided.  But  in  the  course  of  the  precogni- 
tion it  turned  out  that  he  had  been  absent 
from  his  work  about  half  an  hour,  the  time 
being  distinctly  ascertained,  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon  of  that  day;  that  he  called 
at  a  smith's  shop  under  pretense  of  want- 
ing something  which  he  had  no  occasion 
for;  that  this  smith's  shop  was  on  the  way 
to  the  cottage  of  the  deceased. 

A  Clew  Followed  Up 

His  fellow-servants  now  recollected  that 
on  the  forenoon  of  that  day  they  were 
employed  with  Richardson  in  driving  their 
master's  carts;  and  when  passing  by  a 
wood,  which  they  named,  Richardson  said 
that  he  must  run  to  the  smith's  shop  and 
would  be  back  in  a  short  time.  He  then 
left  his  cart  under  their  charge,  and  they, 
having  waited  for  him  about  half  an  hour— 
which  one  of  the  servants  ascertained  by 
having  at  the  time  looked  at  his  watch— 
they  remarked  on  his  return  that  he  had 
been  longer  absent  than  he  said  he  would ; 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  stopped  in 
the  wood  to  gather  some  nuts.  They  ob- 
served at  this  time  that  one  of  his  stock- 
ings was  wet  and  soiled,  as  if  he  had 
stepped  into  a  puddle,  on  which  they  asked 
where  he  had  been.  He  declared  he  had 
stepped  into  a  marsh,  the  name  of  which 
he  mentioned. 

A  search  was  then  made  for  the  stockings 
he  had  worn  that  day.  They  were  found 
concealed  in  the  thatch  of  the  apartment 
where  he  slept,  and  appeared  to  be  much 
soiled.  On  examining  the  mud  or  sand 
upon  the  stockings,  it  was  found  to  cor- 
respond precisely  with  that  of  the  mire 
adjoining  the  cottage,  and  which  was  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind,  none  other  of  the 
same  kind  being  found  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  shoemaker  was  then  discovered 
who  had  mended  his  shoes  a  short  time 
before,  and  he  spoke  distinctly  of  the  shoes 
of  the  prisoner,  which  were  exhibited  to 
him,  as  having  been  those  he  had  mended. 
Before  his  execution  Richardson  confessed 
that  he  committed  the  deed. 

The  sole  fact  that  led  to  the  detection 
and  execution  of  Richardson  was  that  he 
made  a  single  misstep  in  crossing  a  bog. 
If  his  foot  had  not  slipped  on  the  stone  no 
one  would  ever  have  suspected  him.  Here 
was  one  of  those  significant  memorials 
which  Wharton  says  that  crime  always 
leaves  behind  it. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  sub- 
tlety to  create  a  false  consistency  of  circum- 
stances beyond  a  very  limited  extent. 

Every  criminal  agent  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  crime  exposes  himself  to  two  cer- 
tain perils:  the  first  is,  that  he  invariably 
leaves  behind  him  memorials;  the  second 
is,  that  he  cannot  so  grasp  the  whole 
scheme  of  human  affairs  as  to  enable  him  to 
fabricate  a  series  of  events  that  will  fit 
at  every  indenture  into  the  serrated  edges 
of  reality. 

Editor's  Note  — This  is  the  second  paper  of  Mr. 
Post's  series,  Mysteries  of  the  Law.  The  third 
paper  will  be  printed  in  an  early  issue. 
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who  was  rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise. 
To  him  it  suggested  associations  like  an 
honorable  scar.  It  was  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  past  victories.  For  the  Doctor  cherished 
the  tradition  that  a  gentleman  must  be  a 
man  of  hard  head— "a  good  drinking  man  " 
was  the  way  he  put  it.  During  the  years  he 
had  spent  in  following  the  railroad's  prog- 
ress this  idea  had  strengthened  until  he  had 
come  to  a  point  where  he  used  an  alcoholic 
test  on  his  acquaintances,  and  abided  by 
its  result  in  determining  their  proper  posi- 
tion in  life.  At  first  he  carefully  scanned 
every  man  who  roused  his  interest;  then 
tried  him  out  with  Scotch  whisky  of  a 
special  brand,  which  he  imported  by  the 
case.  After  the  candidate  for  friendship 
had  undergone  this  process  he  was  always 
spoken  of  by  the  Doctor  with  varying 
degrees  of  warmth  as  merely  "a  drinking 
man,"  "a  good  drinking  man"  or— this 
last  in  rare  instances  and  always  pro- 
nounced admiringly— "an  excellent  drink- 
ing man."  A  very  few,  whose  talents  or 
accomplishments  in  other  lines  of  life 
made  up  for  their  shortcomings  over  the 
bottle,  he  retained,  but  always  shook  his 
head  a  little  sadly  when  he  mentioned 
their  names. 

The  tests  were  always  conducted  in  the 
Doctor's  little  parlor  back  of  the  store. 
Like  initiations  to  certain  secret  fraternities 
they  were  always  carried  out  as  the  result 
of  invitations  from  the  initiator.  The 
novice  was  never  apprised  of  the  ordeal's 
approach.  He  found  himself  some  day 
asked  to  sit  down  and  have  a  chat,  and 
then  he  saw  the  bottle  and  the  glasses 
placed  before  him.  After  that  it  was  a 
case  of  temperament  and  physical  en- 
durance. As  soon  as  he  showed  the  first 
symptoms  of  succumbing  he  found  him- 
self dismissed  most  courteously;  the  test 
had  been  completed— he  was  listed  in 
his  category.  He  departed  — the  Doctor 
bidding  him  a  hospitable  farewell  and  at  the 
same  time  making  the  new  mental  entry 
in  his  classified  blue  book. 

In  this  manner  many  men  had  drunk 
beneath  the  Doctor's  watchful  eye,  he 
keeping  pace  beside  them,  glass  for  glass. 
He  was  almost  as  democratic  as  the 
bestowers  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  One  or 
two  bench  and  heading  bosses  had  high 
places  on  his  roll.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
resident  engineer,  who  had  left  the  drug- 
store a  little  uncertainly  one  evening, 
remained  thenceforth  among  those  who 
were  never  again  invited  into  the  sanctum ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  one  man  on  the  work  to  whose  word 
the  superintendent  had  to  give  heed.  It 
was  whispered  that  there  were  men  now 
high  in  the  general  offices  in  St.  Paul  who 
still  boasted  of  the  creditable  manner  in 
which,  during  days  of  the  road's  construc- 
tion, they  had  emerged  from  the  Doctor's 
sitting-room. 

The  payday  on  which  Tom  got  his  first 
machine  remained  memorable  with  several 
people.  On  that  day  the  Old  Man  under- 
went initiation.  Ryan  had  been  in  Snow- 
slide  more  than  a  year,  and  he  had  never 
been  invited  to  the  test  before.  The 
importance  of  his  position  and  the  aggress- 
iveness of  his  personality  had  made  the 
Doctor  slow  to  act.  This  thing  was  too 
grave  to  undertake  in  any  hasty  spirit. 
He  had  waited,  and,  waiting,  he  had  come 
to  close  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Man, 
who  had  visited  the  post-office  nearly  every 
day  of  his  life.  With  any  one  else  this 
acquaintance  would  have  long  since  become 
friendship,  but  the  Doctor  held  reserve. 
He  studied  Ryan,  almost  gloating  in  the 
anticipation  of  what  was  to  come.  This 
afternoon  he  decided  that  the  time  was 
auspicious. 

It  was  raining  outside,  a  mountain  rain, 
fitful  wet  gusts  with  intervals  of  quiet 
clearness.  The  Old  Man  carried  his 
umbrella;  it  was  a  silk  umbrella  with  an 
ornate  gold  handle  whose  heavy  knob  was 
known  by  almost  every  one  in  camp. 
Ryan  stood  it  in  a  corner  when  the  Doctor 
conducted  him  into  the  little  parlor.  He 
sat  down  and  watched  the  bringing  forth 
of  the  bottle  and  the  glasses.  "  Lord!  "  he 
said  in  a  dismayed  tone,  "my  wife's 
lukkin'  fer  me  back  in  the  half-hour." 

The  Doctor  smiled— there  was  some- 
thing inexorable  in  the  smile.  He  had 
heard  similar  protests  before.  The  Old 
Man  read  the  look  and  knew  what  lay 
ahead  of  him.  He  rose  and  removed  his 
overcoat;  he  laid  it  carefully  over  the  back 


of  a  chair,  sat  down  and  sighed  heavily. 
The  Doctor  raised  his  eyes. 

"There's  some  things,"  explained  the 
Old  Man,  "ye  don't  want  to  take  wit' a  run 
and  a  jump.  Best  go  to  this  serious,  like  a 
man  does  a  day's  work,  takin'  his  dinner- 
bucket  along." 

The  Doctor  smiled  at  the  tribute  and 
filled  the  glasses. 

"I  just  come  from  the  roadmaster's 
private  car,"  said  Ryan  tentatively.  "  He 
was  up  on  the  sidin'.  We  had  a  few  bottles 
av  beer  together.    I  misdoubt  but- — •" 

"A  good  drinking  man,"  said  the  Doctor 
impressively,  "never  lets  a  little  thing 
like  beer  disturb  his  mind."  He  raised  his 
glass. 

There  was  a  glint  of  fire  in  the  Old  Man's 
eye  as  he  raised  his  own.  "Here's  how!" 
he  said. 

It  was  more  than  two  hours  later  when 
Ryan  and  the  Doctor  rose  from  their 
chairs.  "  Me  elbow,"  said  the  former, 
"is  lame  wit'  crookin'  ut."  The  Doctor 
gazed  at  him  admiringly  and  shook  his 
head.  "  You  are  a  wonder,  Mr.  Ryan,"  he 
said  slowly. 

The  Old  Man  struggled  into  his  overcoat 
and  picked  up  his  hat.  Of  a  sudden  he 
changed  color.  "My  wife!"  he  said. 
"  I'd  clean  fergot;  I  must  be  goin'." 

Halfway  up  the  dump  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  forgotten  his  umbrella. 
He  halted  to  retrace  his  steps,  then 
changed  his  mind.  "I'd  best  be  gettin' 
home  now,"  he  muttered,  "and  have  a 
bite  av  supper."  He  hurried  to  the  house 
and  found  it  empty. 

In  the  little  parlor  the  Doctor  rubbed  his 
hands  and  thought  of  Ryan.  "My  word!" 
he  said.  "What  a  head!"  His  own  head 
rang  a  little;  it  was  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more 
his  admiration  grew.  His  eye  lit  on  the 
umbrella  by  the  door.  He  chuckled ;  that 
was  the  only  sign  of  weakness  he  had 
discovered.  He  took  the  umbrella  and 
placed  it  on  the  counter,  determining  to 
send  it  to  the  Old  Man  by  the  first  drill- 
runner  who  might  come  in.  Then  he 
busied  himself  sorting  the  mail  for  the 
eastbound  train.  As  he  worked  he  hummed 
a  song  that  he  had  heard  in  a  music  hall 
twenty  years  before.  It  was  a  catchy  song, 
not  too  polite. 

He  smiled  frequently  to  himself.  Never 
had  there  been  a  test  like  this.  He  grew 
enthusiastic  thinking  of  it.  He  was  in  a 
mellow  mood;  a  wave  of  good  feeling 
toward  mankind  in  general  had  come  over 
him,  and  details  were  of  small  importance. 
The  rain  had  come  on  again.  It  whipped 
the  windows  angrily.  The  door  opened 
and  Snowslide  Ann  came  in. 

Like  the  Doctor,  Snowslide  Ann  had 
followed  the  railroad  many  years.  She 
had  sung  in  every  dance-hall  from  the 
days  of  McCarthyville,  when  they  were 
driving  the  tunnel  through  the  summit  of 
the  Rockies.  She  had  always  been  a  good 
customer,  and  the  tradesman  part  of  the 
Doctor  liked  her.  The  two  had  an  im- 
personal acquaintance  that  had  grown 
close  with  time. 

He  looked  around  the  little  barrier  of 
lock-boxes  and  saw  her. 

"Hello,  Ann!"  he  said.  "My  word, 
you're  wet! " 

She  shook  the  rain  from  her  flimsy 
gown.  "Lend  me  this  umbrella,  Doc?" 
she  asked. 

"Certainly,"  he  said,  and  waved  his 
hand;  "with  pleasure."  Gesture  and 
words  were  at  once  courtly  and  savoring 
of  comradeship.    She  giggled. 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  said  she. 

"Don't  mention  it,  Ann,"  replied  the 
Doctor.  "And,  I  say,  see  that  I  get  it 
back  as  soon  as  possible,  will  you,  please?" 
He  went  on  sorting  the  mail,  humming  the 
impolite  song  as  she  departed. 

Outside  the  door  Snowslide  Ann  raised 
the  umbrella.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  ornate 
handle.  "Gee!"  she  said,  "that's  swell." 
Carefully  she  grasped  the  handle  well  up 
so  that  the  gold  knob  would  be  sure  to 
show  in  all  its  splendor.  She  held  it 
against  the  red  gown  and  her  eyes  dwelt 
upon  the  combination  of  the  two  colors  as 
she  walked  proudly  past  the  restaurant  and 
the  grocery  store.  Looking  thus,  with 
admiration  fixed  and  pride  swelling  within 
her,  she  did  not  see  the  red-faced,  broad- 
shouldered  woman  whose  gaze  was  harden- 
ing on  the  big  knob.  The  two  of  them 
would  have  collided  had  not  Mrs.  Ryan 
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If  you  have  a  real  sweeping  problem  and  need  a 
real  cleaner 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

—  fully  illustrating  and  describing  the  SPENCER 
TURBINE  CLEANER.  This  catalogue  will  posi- 
tively convince  you  that  it  is  the  right  cleaner  for 
yon.  In  writing,  specify  the  kind  of  building  for 
which  installation  is  desired. 

The  Spencer  Turbine  Cleaner  Co. 

618  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Selling  agents  in  all  principal  cities.  Cleaners  of  various  capacities  from  1  ft.  p.  lo  30  ft.  p. 
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TRADE 
MARK 


UNDERWEAR 


SlKMVft  { '  'A  '.I'M  Keet>ko< 


COOL  as  underwear  can  be 
made — sheer,  soft,  grateful  to 
the  skin  as  the  finest,  silkiest  yarns  ( 
make  it — and  most  comforta- 
ble and  durable  because  it  is  t 

The  Only  Elastic  Ribbed 


Porous  Underwear 


<,<V''\'  unstretches  instantly.  To  compl 
'  , '  iptfy'     it  is  lock-stitched  to  prevent  rip] 


Keepkool  is  shaped  to  fit  perfectly— elastic 
bbed  to  hold  its  shzpepermanently — stretches  and  j 

ete  its  superiority,  i 
ripping  or  ravelling,  Jf|*i 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Keepkool  Underwear 

d  Men's        50c  Boys'  Gae=s  25c 

Men's  Union  Suits  $1.00  Boys'  Union  Suits  50c 

Made  in  knee  or  ankle  length  drawers,  short  or  long  sleeves  and 
athletic  shirts.  Catalog  of  styles  and  sample  of  fabric  on 
.,  Dept.  P,  Albany; 


eeves  and     v  ; :  i|  ) 

; ',     • »  j-,  '  ' , ''       athletic  shirts.  Catalog  of  styles  and  sample  of  tal.rie  on  te<|ti<-st.  /*''«'*;« 
,',  *,  mmfl'      Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Albany,  N.Y.    f  j:  (|  i:      h  \ 


THE  SATURDA  Y  EVENING  VOST 
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Clean,  Compact,  Convenient 

The  Hill  Clothes  Dryer  has  made 
the  clothes  yard,  with  its  unsightly 
network  of  posts,  poles  and  lines, 
an  old-fashioned  nuisance. 

It  is  tin-  one  important  modern 
improvement  which  yon  should  in- 
sist on  in  a  rented  home  or  apart- 
ment, or  should  immediately  provide 
for  your  own  home. 

Hill  Clothes  Dryer 

is  a  neat,  compact,  convenient  revolving 
clothes  line.  Put  up  or  taken  down  in  a  min- 
ute. Holds  as  much  as  150  feet  of  line,  all  of 
which  you  can  reach  without  moving  from 
one  spot.  Saves  time,  trouble,  temper  and 
the  grass  on  the  lawn.  Keeps  clothes  out  of 
dirt  and  dries  them  quickly  and  privately. 

The  Hill  Balcony  Dryer  is  just  as  conve- 
nient as  the  lawn  dryer.  Insist  that  your  land- 
lord provide  you  with  one. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  "J" 
handsomely  printed  in  colors,  showing  the 
Dryers  in  use.  Send  a  postal  for  it  right  now, 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 


Grape-Nuts 


A  Brain  Food 

This  has  been  scientifically 
shown  many  times. 

You  can  tell  by  personal  use. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

•V-ALL-NO-— 

FTER  DINNER  MINT* 

A  delicious 
confection  for 
all  occasions. 

Delicately 
flavored  ; 
pure,  fresh. 

Sold  in  air  lttht 
till!  by  grortt  r, 
con/cctioners  and 
drugHitts.  1/  not 
at  your  dfnltr  s 
\end  10c  /or  a  box. 

Manufacturing  Co. 

of  America, 
449  North  12th  St  , 
Philadelphia 


somewhat  elaborately  drawn  aside,  holding  ! 
her  skirts  close  to  her. 

When  she  had  passed  Snowslide  Ann 
Mrs.  Ryan  turned  and  stared  at  woman 
and  umbrella.  Then  she  spoke  to  the 
girl  beside  her.  "Come,  Nora,"  she  said 
through  tightened  lips.  "We'll  be  going 
home.  If  your  father's  not  there  now 
we'll  wait  for  him." 

An  hour  later,  when  Snowslide  Ann  sent 
the  umbrella  back  to  the  post-office,  the 
Doctor  was  talking  to  Tom  and  the  car- 
tender,  who  had  just  come  in.  He  looked 
up,  a  trifle  disturbed  as  he  took  it,  and 
turned  to  Tom.  "  Mr.  Morton,"  he  asked, 
"would  you  mind  doing  me  a  favor?" 

"I  will  that,"  said  Tom.  The  Doctor 
handed  him  the  umbrella.  "Just  take  this 
to  Ryan's  house,"  said  he,  "and  give  it 
to  him  with  my  compliments."  When  Tom 
had  gone  he  sighed  relief.  "I'm  glad  he 
didn't  come  back  after  it  while  she  was 
gone  with  it,"  he  reflected. 

On  the  front  porch  of  Ryan's  cottage 
Tom  stood  for  a  brief  moment,  waiting  for 
the  answer  to  his  knock,  the  car-tender 
beside  him.  Nora  opened  the  door,  and 
her  eyes  lit  upon  the  umbrella  handle  in 
Tom's  grasp,  then  went  to  Tom.  Her  face 
grew  very  cold.  Tom  caught  the  look. 
His  hand  had  gone  to  his  squam  hat;  it 
lingered  there  awkwardly  while  he  began  to 
deliver  the  message.   "I  brought  ut,"  he 

was  saying,  "fer  "    A  heavier  foot 

than  Nora's  sounded  in  the  doorway,  and 
Mrs.  Ryan  pushed  her  daughter  aside. 
She  said  nothing;  her  face  was  very  red. 
She  reached  out  and  snatched  the  umbrella 
from  Tom's  hand.  Then  she  slammed  the 
door. 

For  a  moment  Tom  stood  staring  at  the 
closed  door.  He  turned  to  the  car-tender 
and  saw  him  staring,  too,  open-mouthed. 
He  wheeled  and  walked  away,  the  car- 
tender  at  his  heels.  The  latter  was  first 
to  speak. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  slowly,  "what  was 
wrong?" 

"Wrong?"  growled  Tom.  "There's 
nawthin'  wrong.  They  think  they're  too 
good  fer  the  loikes  av  us;  that's  all." 

XI 

IN  THE  murky  heading  the  runners 
cranked  the  roaring  sluggers,  elbow  to 
elbow,  knee  to  knee,  as  jockeys  ride  the 
last  stretch  of  a  close-run  race.  As  jockeys 
urge  their  horses  to  a  final  bursting  effort 
so  they  crowded  the  steel  to  its  uttermost 
into  the  ringing  granite.  For  the  first  man 
down  was  the  best. 

Always  there  was  this  rivalry,  with 
prestige  for  the  swift,  and  for  him  who  fell 
behind  too  often  relegation  to  the  tripods 
of  the  bench.  And  prestige  spelled  mastery 
as  plainly  in  Snowslide  as  in  other  places. 
Until  the  advent  of  the  Cceur  d'Aleners 
Big  Jerry  and  the  Gunner  had  always 
held  the  lead,  and  the  others  had  always 
looked  up  to  them.  Now  that  there  were 
the  two  factions,  the  hard-rock  men  and 
these  exiled  miners  led  by  Kennedy,  the 
race  had  come  to  be  between  the  Dyna- 
miter's machine  and  the  Gunner's. 

Tom  had  keenly  felt  the  spirit  of  this 
race.  He  had  bent  his  back  eight  hours  a 
day,  doing  his  part  to  help  win  it.  And 
watching  it  he  had  studied  each  man's 
method.  Toiling  at  the  Gunner's  beck, 
hearkening  to  his  instructions,  Tom  had 
learned  many  things  from  the  little  one- 
eyed  man.  With  his  eyes  on  Kennedy  he 
had  seen  also  the  deliberation  of  method, 
the  absolute  certainty  before  going  ahead 
that  characterizes  the  men  of  the  mines. 
Like  the  Gunner,  the  Dynamiter  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  rock  that  war  almost 
uncanny,  that  made  his  fingers  as  they 
touched  the  jarring  crank  see  for  him  into 
the  granite  where  the  hidden  steel  was 
plunging.  Some  of  these  methods  of 
judgment  Tom  had  got  from  him.  It  was 
only  from  the  sides  of  his  eyes  that  he  had 
got  them.  For  the  rivalry  between  the 
factions  wasstern,  and  often  when  Kennedy 
withdrew  his  steel  from  a  clean  hole  Tom 
saw  his  fierce  eyes,  alight  with  quiet 
triumph,  glancing  at  the  Gunner,  still  busy 
on  a  twelve-foot  length.  They  had  no 
speech  together,  only  these  sidelong  looks 
of  triumph  or  contempt. 

The  morning  after  payday  Tom  entered 
the  heading  to  find  a  change.  The  Gunner 
and  Jerry  were  not  there.  Tarrying 
downtown  with  them  in  the  dance-halls 
were  the  two  other  runners  on  their  side. 
Taking  the  places  of  these  Tom  saw  men 
from  the  bench,  unacpustomed  to  the 
sterner  conditions  of  the  heading  and  its 
heavier  machines.    The  shift  was  finishing 


Every  Part  of  Your 
Household  within 
Telephone  Call 


DON'T  wear  yourself  out  running 
|  up    and    down    stairs,   or  from 
room  to  room.    Save  your  steps- 
bring  your  entire    household  within  talking 
distance  by  installing  in  your  home  a  system  of 


This  system  consists  of  any  number  of 
telephones,  from  2  to  31,  connected  in  such 
manner  that  no  central  switchboard  or 
operator  is  required.  Simply  pressing  a 
small  button  makes  the  proper  connection 
instantaneously.  Think  what  such  a  sys- 
tem would  mean  to  you.  Nothing  compli- 
cated— a  child  can  operate  it. 


Inter-phones  can  be  installed  complete, 
including  labor  and  all  material,  at  a  cost 
ranging  from  $6  to  $30  per  station  up,  de- 
pending on  type  of  equipment  selected. 

Cost  of  maintenance  is  no  more  than  for  an 
electric  door  bell. 

Inter-phones  are  made  only  by  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  who  manufacture  all  the 
celebrated  "Bell"  Telephones  used  throughout 
the  world. 


r  Ask  our  nearest  house  to  send  you  Booklet 
No.  8266,  which  gives  complete  information 
about  the  different  Inter-phone  systems. 


"TOfPHOKE  01 R  NEARFST  HOUSE" 


New  Vork, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston. 
Pittsburg, 
Atlanta. 
Montreal 


The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes 
Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis. 
Winnipeg-  Vancouver 


Manufacturers  of 

the  5,000,000 
"Bell"  Telephones 

Antwerp      London  Berlin 


.  Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 
Paris  Johannesburg 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Sydney  Tokyo 


The  Part  of  Your  Sock  That  Shows 

should  be  handsome,  just  as  the  part  which  doesn't 
show  should  be  durable. 

Here  is  an  Iron  Clad  sock,  the  material  of  which  is  so  beautifully 
mercerized  that  pure  silk  hose  could  not  be  more  pleasing  in 
finish  or  coloring.    Thrust  your  hand  clear  into  it  and  it  even 
feels  like  silk;  yet  its  wearing  parts  are  as  strong  as  those 
of  a  much  heavier  sock,  because  they  are  made  of  a  four-ply 
yarn  spun  from  carefully  selected  Sea  Island  cotton  of  un- 
usual length  and  given  the  famous  Iron  Clad  "extra 
twist."    We  do  not  believe  that  such  beauty  and  great 
durability  were  ever  so  perfectly  combined  as  in  this 

Iron  Clad  "DREADNAUGHT"  No.398 

Colors:  Black,  light  tan,  green,  mode,  wine,  Copenhagen 
blue,  dark  giey,  dark  tan,  heliotrope,  pearl,  hunter 
green,  navy  blue. 

If  your  dealer  dues  not  keep  them  and  will  not  get  them  for  you,  we 
will  send  you  as  many  pairs  as  you  may  wish,  prepaid,  if  you  will  tell 
us  the  si2e  and  colors  you  want.     ONLY  25c  A  PAIR. 
This  suck  is  illustrated  in  natural  colors  in  our  beautiful  cata- 
logue.   Write  for  this  catalogue,  whether  you  order  socks  or 
not — we  gladly  mail  it  free. 

COOPER,  WELLS  &  CO. 

212  Vine  Street.  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


EXTERMINATE  ALL  RATS 
AND  AVOID  DISEASE 

A  25c  bottle  will  tic,  the  work.    Send  today,  now,  lor  one  bottle  ot 

BAC-RAT-TERIA 

which  is  an  infallible  rat  ami  mice  billing  remedy. Ihey dying  outside 
your  house.as  they  must  seek  air.  Non.polsonoustoanyothcr  animal. 

Standard  Nitrogen  Company,  Dept •KX-?u"mng 


New  York  City 

II  M  IKWK'II  Automatic 
Kxrrc-lscr  and  I'Vrtler  Is 
d.  Kat,  Rain, Sparrow  proof. 
Foods  Just  ■Bough  any  kind  grain.  Give*  exercise,  saves  (fed,  la- 
bur;  Increases  eggs,  hastens  growth,  prevents  disease,  stops  his-. 
I  housands  In  use  Semi  lor  free  trial  niter.  Agts.  wanted.  Ill*  seller. 
RIVER  HOME  POULTRY  YARDS,  319  Clair  Ht  ,  TOLEDO.  0 


Poultry  Pays 


We  Will  Sell  You  at  Wholeaale 
Agents'  Price,  one 

American  Motorcycle 

II  we  haven't  an  agent  in  your  city.  We  want 
our  machines  Introduced  in  every  town.  We 
also  waul  live  agents  .m  l  oiler  the  best  money- 

m  skin  (T  proposition on  American  Motorcycles 
ami  American  Blcyclei.  W  rite  us— do  it  now. 

American  Motorcycle  Co. 
1345  Well    St.        (4)        Chicago.  III. 


ATENTS 


SECURED  OR  OUR 
FEE  RETURNED 


P 

H     Si  nd  I  •  t.  h  lot  fa  •  lean  li  ol  Patonl  I  Roi How  to 

Obtain  a  Patent  .m  l  What  to  Invent  with  Hit  of  Inventions 

wanted  ami  prim  aileron  i  Hani  senl  troa.    Parents  ad 

wi,  i  I  free         VICTOR  J  EVANS  A  CO.,  Washington,  D  0. 
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A  Shower  Bath 

Through  the  Brush 


Knickerbocker  Fountain 
Spraybrush— 10  Days'  Trial 

to  all.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Gives  ideal  Shower  Bath,  Mas- 
sage and  Shampoo.  Finest  India  Rub- 
ber, attaches  to  any  faucet.  The  hun- 
dreds of  flexible  rubber  "teeth"  through 
which  the  water  showers  get  the  dirt  out 
as  nothing  else  can — prevent  pimples  and 
clogged  pores.  Saves  time  and  strength, 
insures  smooth,  healthy  skin  and  good 
circulation.  Finest  shower  for  women — 
does  not  wet  the  hair.  Does  same  work 
as  costly  shower  bath.  Guaranteed  one 
year — will  last  five. 

$2,  $3  or  $4  for  Small,  Medium  or  Large  Size 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  If  you  can't  get  the 
Spraybrush,  send  your  dealer's  name  and  the 
money.  We  will  send  direct  to  you,  prepaid, 
on  10  days'  trial.    Descriptive  Booklet  Free. 

The  Progress  Company 
422  Rand-McNally  Building  Chicago 


«nm«m««USE  THE  COUPON—— 

THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY, 

422  Rand-McNally  Building,  Chicago. 

Money  enclosed  for  $  size  Spraybrush,  prepaid,  10 

days'  Trial — Money  to  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Name  


Eastwood  Sandal 


Children's 

Sizes  4  to  8 

$100 


An  Ideal 
"Play  Shoe" 


All  the  fun  of  "going  barefoot"  without  the 

scratches  and  bruises. 

Fastwnnrl  Sandal*  alloV  the  feet  to  ex" 

J-dblWUtJU  OanaaiS  panci  naturally  and 
are  a  grateful  relief  to  children  whose  feet  have 
been  distorted  by  ill-fitting  shoes.  They  relieve 
and  prevent  excessive  perspiration. 

The  Eastwood  Sandals  are  made  by  an  entirely  new  method 
of  shoe  construction.  Stitching  is  all  outside,  no  wrinkled  lin- 
ings, waxed  thread  or  tacks — just  clean,  smooth,  oak-tanned 
leather  next  to  the  feet. 

MADE  OVER  THE  FAMOUS 
EASTWOOD  LAST. 

FOR  SALE  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

or  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.t 
upon  receipt  of  price  as  follows:  Chil- 
dren's  sizes  4  to  8.  $1.00  per  pair :  9  to  11, 
$1.25;  12  to  2,  $1.60.  Larger  sizes  made 
for  women  and  boys,  3  to  S,  $2.00. 
Men's  6  to  10,  $2  60. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  of  latest  styles 
in  shoes  and  stockings  for  men,  women 
and  children  on  request. 

193  Main  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


pi  for  imprint 
so/c  of  sandal 


Wm.  Eastwood  &  Son  Co. 


the  setting  up,  and  there  was  no  tumult 
of  sound  to  drown  their  words.  Kennedy, 
in  the  midst  of  his  Cceur  d'Aleners,  was 
able  to  make  himself  heard  plainly  as  he 
growled,  "It's  up  to  us  to  do  what  runnin's 
done,  byes."  He  looked  at  Tom  as  he  said 
it  and  smiled  unpleasantly. 

For  all  the  anger  that  flared  within  him 
Tom  felt  as  a  boy  feels,  learning  to  swim, 
when  the  hand  beneath  his  body  has  been 
suddenly  withdrawn  and  he  finds  himself 
floundering  alone.  As  he  busied  himself 
bolting  up  his  machine,  then  pointing  it, 
he  realized  how  easy  working  at  another's 
command  had  been;  how  heavy  was 
decision. 

He  realized  it  many  times  that  day, 
with  a  raw  helper  always  looking  to  him 
for  orders,  often  failing  to  comprehend 
them.  And  he  had  a  hopeless  feeling  long 
before  Kennedy  ran  down  his  last  steel, 
grinning  at  him  in  open  derision.  It  was  a 
full  half-hour  later  when  he  finished  his. 

The  Cceur  d'Aleners  loaded  the  round 
whenever  that  duty  fell  to  the  day  shift 
now.  Usually  they  began  it  while  one  or 
two  of  the  hard-rock  contingent  were  still 
sweating  to  tear  down  their  machines. 
There  was  no  racing  now.  The  month 
went  on;  Big  Jerry  and  the  Gunner  did 
not  come  back.  The  former  drifted  to 
another  shift;  the  latter  took  the  place  of 
the  bench  boss  who  had  been  injured  by  a 
falling  rock,  and  Tom  saw  him  only  going 
out  or  coming  in  to  work.  The  heading 
limped  along  unevenly.  The  walker  fell  to 
coming  in  to  hasten  matters;  he  would 
stand  behind  the  slower  runners,  frowning 
at  them  between  heavy  brows,  occasionally 
roaring  curses  that  carried  through  the 
thunder  of  the  sluggers.  The  thing  became 
known  through  the  camp;  off  the  work, 
men  from  other  gangs  gibed  Tom  and  his 
companions.  Tom  said  nothing  to  them, 
though  the  discrepancy  between  his  own 
machine  and  Kennedy's  was  greater  than 
that  between  any  other  two.  But  he 
talked  to  the  Gunner  about  it  almost  every 
evening,  listening  carefully  to  what  the 
little  man  told  him.  And  he  talked  to  his 
helper.  Sometimes  he  stopped  his  drill  to 
do  it  in  the  midst  of  the  work. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  a  change 
began  to  come.  The  bench  men  had 
learned  their  business  now  and  were 
crowding  their  steel  along  until  they  ran  a 
close  race  with  the  Cceur  d'Aleners.  But 
Tom  still  lagged  behind  the  Dynamiter 
and  seemed  content  to  let  Kennedy  win 
easily.  The  heading  boss  came  to  scowling 
as  he  looked  at  them.  Then  the  month 
ended  and  they  went  on  "graveyard." 

The  first  night,  as  they  gathered  in  the 
shadows  on  the  blacksmith-shop  platform, 
black-clad  giants  in  a  somber  place,  Tom 
drew  his  helper  aside  and  whispered  at 
length  into  his  ear.  The  helper  listened 
and  at  intervals  he  nodded  earnestly.  He 
had  learned  his  business  now. 

Kennedy  saw  it  and  laughed  a  sneering 
laugh.  But  when  he  reached  the  heading 
he  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  to  his  machine. 
And  the  others  seemed  to  feel  it,  for  they 
watched  the  two  men  as  they  prepared  to 
start. 

It  was  shaky  rock,  full  of  slips  and  faults. 
From  these  seams  where  the  granite  had 
rotted  water  streamed.  This  is  the  hardest 
of  running;  it  requires  most  careful  judg- 
ment. Overhead,  the  roof  hung  precariously. 
For  two  days  huge  masses  had  been  peeling 
away,  crashing  down  in  spite  of  blocking. 
Half  a  dozen  men  had  suffered  injuries,  and 
several  had  leaped  aside  from  the  path  of 
annihilation.  In  spite  of  the  hour  the  Old 
Man  was  inside  with  the  walker,  looking 
at  the  timbering  above  the  bench.  The 
two  of  them  stayed  while  the  heading 
machines  were  starting.  They  came  to  the 
muck  pile  and  sat  upon  its  summit,  watch- 
ing them. 

There  were  only  four  machines  running 
in  the  heading  this  night.  Tom  and  the 
Dynamiter  stood  at  the  two  inside  ones, 
four  feet  apart.  Each  of  them  was  at  his 
hole's  beginning.  They  stood,  two  broad- 
backed  giants,  the  big  shoulders  of  each 
bent  slightly  forward  as  he  watched  his 
helper,  while  the  two  helpers  sprang  upon 
the  chuck  nuts  and  grunted,  bending  their 
bodies  to  the  long-handled  wrenches. 
Standing  thus,  one  big  hand  on  the  idle 
crank,  one  on  the  valve  key,  the  face  of 
each  was  motionless,  intent  upon  the  helper. 
Each  held  his  lips  tight  shut,  his  head  thrust 
slightly  forward  upon  the  corded  neck. 
About  them  the  other  sluggers  beat  huge 
diapasons;  thick  drops  fell  on  them  from 
the  sweating  roof.  The  fog  of  the  spent 
air  mantled  their  black-clad  bodies.  Oil 


Quick  Start 


Smooth  Going 


Great  Finish 


That's  the  story  told  when  you  shave  with 
Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap 

The  only  real  improvement  made  in  shaving  soaps  and  in  which  you  will  find 
your  shaving  troubles  solved 

The  Lather's  the  Thing 

The  most  pleasing  features  in  shaving  are:  An  instantaneous,  rich,  creamy, 
lasting  lather;  a  quick  softening  of  the  beard,  without  mussy  finger  rubbing; 
a  smooth,  soothing  finish  that  leaves  the  skin  in  a  healthy,  comfortable  condition. 
These  are  only  three  of  the  many  advantages  that  are  enjoyed  when  you  use 

Johnson's 

Shaving  Cream  Soap 

IT  IS  A  READY-TO-USE,  ANTISEPTIC,  CONDENSED  LATHER 

Dry,  hard,  or  powdered  soaps  cannot  carry  the  virtues  possessed  by  this  new 
and  improved  form  of  shaving  soap.  The  last  portion  is  easily  used  as  the  first  — 
no  waste — and  there's  not  a  smart  in  a  whole  tube  of  it. 

Every  Druggist  Sells  It 


Put  up  in  a  collapsible,  hygienic,  metal 
tube  holding  150  shaves, — 25  cents.  If  your 
druggist  has  sold  out  we  will  mail  you  a  tube 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


A  Trial  Tube  for  2  cents.  Send  your 
name  and  address,  with  a  two-cent  stamp, 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  convincing  20-shave 
trial  tube. 


Dept.  2-L,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


A  Corps  of  Competent  Concrete  Engineers 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Roelker&  Lee, 

607  Rhodes  Building 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Layton  F.  Smith, 

403  Wilson  Building 
Boston,  Mass.,  H.  P.  Converse  &  Co., 

88  Broad  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  F.  R.  Swift, 

369  Pearl  Street 
Butte,  Montana,  Nelson  &  Pederson 
Chicago,  111.,  Adler  &  Page, 

Bedford  Building 
Columbus,  0.,  William  Piez, 

616  Col.  Sav.  &  Trust  Building 
Denver,  Colo.,  G.  W.  Phillips, 

414  Majestic  Building 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Home  Office, 

Trussed  Concrete  Building 
Houston,  Texas,  Peden  Iron  &  Steel  ( 

700  Willows  Street 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  C.  B.  Mayer, 

321  Board  of  Trade  Building 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Laidlaw  &  Baum, 

615  Bryant  Building 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  J.  H.  Wickersham 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  J.  E.  Heber, 

703  Central  Building 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Craven  &  Knighton, 

133  Sixth  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  I.  S.  Leland, 

733  Wells  Building 
New  York  City,  Hermann  Fougner, 

25  Madison  Square  North 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Richard  Irvin, 

507  House  Building 
Portland,  Ore.,  J.  A.  Currey, 

1009  Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Roelker  &  Lee, 

State  Bank  Building 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.J.  Widmer, 

843  Century  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  A.  H.  Schuett, 

416  Pioneer  Building 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  The  Walker  Co., 

427  Walker  Block 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Felix  Kahn, 

304  Macdonough  Building 
Seattle,  Wash.,  A.T.  Nelson, 

14  Downs  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Paul  C.  Nugent, 

417  University  Place 
Youngstown,  O..  Factory 

Canada — Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. ,  Ltd. 
Walkerville,   Ont. ;  Toronto;  Montreal; 
Winnipeg;  Vancouver. 
Sales  Agents  in  many  other  cities. 


Over  100  Graduate  Engineers  to  Solve 
Your  Building  Troubles 


Wm  Wm 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Kahn  System  Reinforced  Concrete 


THESE  engineers  are  at  your  service 
without  charge,  to  supplement  the 
knowledge  of  your  architect  with  our 
broad  experience  in  construction  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  fireproofing,  water- 
proofing and  stucco  work. 

No  matter  what  you  are  planning — 
building,  bridge,  reservoir,  tunnel,  sewer 
or  grand-stand — call  in  the  Kahn  System 
engineers  to  relieve  you  of  your  build- 
ing troubles. 

Back  of  these  meti  stand  our  unques- 
tioned reputation — our  record  of  over 
4000  important  buildings — our  excellent 
factory  equipment  and  our  Kahn  System 
products — Kahn  Trussed  Bars,  for  re- 
inforcing beams,  girders,  floors  and 
arches;  Rib  Metal  for  slabs  and  con- 
uits:  Built-up  Spiral  Hooping  and 
Cup-Bars  for  columns;  Hy-Rib  for 
floors,  roofs,  walls,  partitions,  ceilings 
and  furring;  Rib-Lath  and  Rib-Studs 
for  plaster  and  stucco  work;  United 
Steel  Sash  for  fire-proof  windows; 
Truss-Con  Chemical  Products 
for  water-proofing  and  finishing 
Concrete. 
Before  you  build,  be  sure  to  write 
us.  Catalogs,  estimates  and  sugges- 
tions are  free. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

501  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,     Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  Chief  Feature  of  the 
room— the  MANTEL— 
should  be  made  of  wood  to 
harmonize  with  the  trim  or 
architectural  finish.  Without 
a  mantel  no  room  is  complete. 

Wood  Mantels 

can  be  had  in  great  variety  of 
styles  and  prices  —  in  all  the 
popular  hard  woods  as  well  as 
Colonial  mantels  finished  in 
white  or  ivory. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building, 
remodeling  or  decorating,  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  booklet 

"Why  Wood  Mantels  ?" 

will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Address 

Wood  Mantel  Manufacturers' Association 

H.  T.  BENNETT,  Secretary 

Room  1221,  State  Life  Building,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ONE  MINUTE'S  REST 

in  an  "Old  Hickory"  chair  will  convince  anybody, 
young  or  old,  that  they  need  look  no  farther  to  find  out 
what  perfect  comfort  really  is. 

You  cannot  imagine  or  know  it  fully  until  you  sit  in 
one  once  and  enjoy  that  elastic,  springy  feeling,  like  the 
gentle  sway  of  the  young  tree  itself. 

OLD  HICKORY  FURNITURE 

stands  today  alone  —  in  a  class  by  itself  —  sturdy  and 
rugged  as  in  the  days  of  long  ago  when  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Webster  sat  in  their  hickory  chairs. 

Everywhere  you  go,  in  the  country  or  town,  you  wilt 
find  "Old  Hickory"  furniture  adding  its  charm  and 
beauty  to  porch,  lawn  or  bungalow,  by  its  simple  touch 
of  nature.  Every  piece  of  "Old  Hickory"  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  woods— a  quiet  hint  of  rest 
and  perfect  peace. 

Andrew  Jackson  liked  his  chair  so  well 
that  people  nicknamed  him  "Old  Hickory." 

"Old  Hickory,"  our  trade-  TRADE 
mark,  we  burn  into  every  piece  qiD  HICKORY 
of  furniture  we  make.  Please  " CHAIR C*- 
write  for  our  beautiful  new  48  "WflltfP 
page  catalogue.  Write  for  it  today.  MARK 
The  Old  Hickory  Chair  Co.,  Dept.  B  6,  Martinsville,  Ind. 


*  Hand  Book  FREE 


AutomobilUt 

*'Care  and  Repair  of  Tires" 

This  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
It  contains  a  remedy  for  every  tire  emergency  and  is  quoted 
as  authority  in  American  and  Foreign  Automobile  Journals. 

It  telli  all  about  tire*  —  correct    pressure  -  care  Id 
Winter  -  care  of  rims  —  care  of  epare  tires  -  correct  size 
—  emergency  repairs  -  effecti    of   careless  driving 
prevention  of  overheating  -  how  to  cut   down  repair 
bills     how  to  get  4,500  miles  use. 

It  tells  how  any  puncture  —  any  tear— any  slit  —  any 
hole  in  any  casing  or  inner  tube  can  be  perfectly  and  prr- 

E^t    manently  repaired  nrhh  the 
_  T\    Electric  Vulcanizer 

^^^^^m  Write  f"t  ■  ops  ■>[  booh  todaj 

State  make  of  car  and  voltage  of  your  lighting  current. 

C.  A.  SHALER  CO.,  1003  4th  St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 


i — WANTED — SALESMEN — , 

tiling  on  hardware  trade  to  sell  time-* Saving  tool 
!  side  line.  H.  C.  HAIGHT,  Canton,  Ohio 


blackened  thetr  faces;  it  gleamed  beneath 
iiic  incandescents  upon  their  cheeks 

The  two  helpers  sprang  back.  The  two 
arms  whirled  the  easing  cranks.  Their 
hands  twitched  a1  the  valve  keys.  The 

h1ukk<t.h  muttered  sullenly  like  ugly  ani- 
mals of  iron,  and  beat  the  granite  in 
slow  strokes.  The  hands  upon  the  valve 
keys  twitched  again.  The  mutter  loud- 
ened and  the  blows  increased.  A^ain  the 
twitching  of  the  big  hands,  and  the  drills 
roared,  tearing  their  way  into  the  heading's 
I  in  'ast . 

"  It  seems  to  mo  I  know  the  face  of  him," 
the  Old  Man  cried  into  Tarpy's  ear. 
"Who  is  that  mick,  Jack?" 

"Gunner  Flynn's  old  helper,"  shouted 
the  walker.  "The  wan  that  licked  them 
Polacks." 

The  Old  Man  nodded  and  shifted  his 
eyes  to  the  roof.  At  once  he  nudged  the 
walker  with  his  elbow  and  pointed  upward. 
A  mass  of  rock  had  loosened;  the  seam 
showed  where  it  hung,  a  suspended  menace. 
It  might  fall  the  next  minute;  it  might 
endure  for  hours.  Tarpy  saw  and  called 
the  heading  boss. 

Tom  and  Kennedy  were  on  their  four- 
foot  steel  when  the  heading  boss  stepped 
between  them  and  touched  each  of  them 
on  the  shoulder.  With  him  were  two 
laborers  who  bore  a  huge,  thick  post. 
Both  runners  followed  the  foreman's 
gesture  and  glanced  at  the  roof.  The  sus- 
pended rock  was  fair  above  them.  Whether 
it  would  fall— if  it  fell— between  them  or 
upon  them  both  was  an  open  question. 
Their  eyes  lingered  briefly  on  it  and  grew 
scornful.  They  turned  to  the  heading 
boss,  and  the  Old  Man  saw  them  arguing. 
The  Dynamiter  clenched  his  fist  and  shook 
it  in  the  foreman's  face. 

"What's  this?"  Ryan  shouted. 

The  heading  boss  came  over  to  the 
walker.  "They  will  not  stop,"  he  cried, 
and  the  thunder  of  the  two  machines, 
starting  in  unison,  drowned  the  rest  of  his 
sentence.  He  raised  his  voice.  "They're 
afther  seein'  who  is  best  man,"  he  shouted. 

"Oho!"  crowed  Ryan.  "Go  to  it,  then, 
ye  divils!"  he  yelled  at  the  two  broad 
backs.  "Let's  stay  and  watch  ut,"  he 
called  in  Tarpy's  ear. 

The  walker  laughed.  "A  merry  race," 
he  cried,  and  jerked  his  thumb  at  the 
impending  roof.   "Let  the  best  win." 

Neither  Tom  nor  Kennedy  even  looked 
around.  Their  eyes  were  straight  ahead. 
They  were  running  neck  and  neck;  and,  a 
moment  later,  both  helpers  ducked  in 
together  to  withdraw  the  four-foot  drills 
and  clamp  the  six-foot  steel  in  the  resting 
chucks.  Together  they  slipped  back,  and 
the  two  sluggers  again  began  their  crashing 
song.  Halfway  down  this  length  Kennedy 
withdrew  his  drill  and  slipped  an  iron  nut 
into  the  hole.  In  this  manner  a  runner 
makes  his  steel  bite  into  the  face  of  the 
rock  where  it  is  parted  by  a  seam.  The 
interruption  gave  Tom  a  marked  advantage. 
He  was  well  down  toward  the  end  of  the 
six-foot  when  Kennedy  began  again.  But 
a  moment  later  he  stopped  his  machine 
and  did  as  the  Dynamiter  had  done. 

"The  rock  is  stayin'  even  wit'  them," 
shouted  Ryan.  He  whipped  a  look  at  the 
roof,  and  the  exultation  faded  from  his 
face;  it  became  very  grave.  The  hanging 
mass  had  separated  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  rock  that  held  it;  a  barely  perceptible 
interval  had  begun  to  show.  Even  as  he 
looked  it  seemed  to  widen  a  little.  He 
nudged  Tarpy. 

"  Lave  them  be,"  the  walker  called  back. 
"They'd  fight  the  man  that  touched  either 
av  them.  Lave  them  run  ut  out  as  they 
please."  Ryan  shook  his  head,  but  he 
made  no  answer.  After  that  he  watched 
the  patch  of  shaky  roof  as  much  as  he  did 
the  two  men  beneath  it  — as  though  the 
mass  of  rock  were  a  third  contestant  in 
the  race. 

On  the  eight-foot  length  Kennedy  forged 
ahead.  He  was  running  in  even,  hard  rock, 
and  he  cranked  her  down  as  fast  as  the 
steel  would  bite  its  way.  Tom's  drill, 
hampered  by  some  soft  ground,  was 
progressing  haltingly  and  he  lost  precious 
time  nursing  it  along.  On  the  ten-foot  the 
Dynamiter  struck  a  small  fault  which  Tom 
did  not  find,  and  they  drew  together  again. 

The  Old  Man  bent  to  Tarpy's  ear.  "If 
that  mick  don't  beat  this  here  mine- 
wrecker,"  he  cried,  "I'll  trow  him  aff  the 
end  of  the  dump  in  the  marnin'."  His 
face  was  a  (lame  with  excitement.  Then 
he  cast  his  eyes  overhead  and  became 
silent;  he  frowned  uneasily. 

Neither  Tom  nor  Kennedy  had  looked 
anywhere  save  into  the  murk  before  them. 


The  Westinghouse  8-inch  residence  fan 
is  a  featherweight.  You  don't  have  to  get 
a  strong  man  to  carry  it  about  for  you.  It 
weighs  only  AVi  pounds  and  can  easily  be 
taken  from  room  to  room  by  a  child.  Another 
important  point  is  its  artistic  design  and  beautiful  finish. 
It  is  distinctly  a  home  fan — not  a  toy,  but  an  efficient  fan 
with  ample  capacity  for  an  ordinary  sized  room. 

Westinghouse 

Electric  Fans 

bring  coolness  and  comfort  into  your  home,  no  matter  how  hot  the  sun  may  be. 
They  cost  little  to  operate — last  for  years  and  are  always  ready  for  service  in  the 
dining  room,  the  library,  the  kitchen,  the  sick  room.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you  with  the  8-inch  residence  fan,  use  the  coupon — Price,  including  8  feet 
silk  cord  and  swivel 


attachment  plug,  de- 
livered at  your  home 
anywhere  in  U.S.,  $10. 

Westinghouse 
Electric  Irons 

The  Westinghouse  Electric 
Sad-iron  enablesyou  to  iron 
without  a  stove.  One  is  all 
you  need,  and  it  lasts  a  life- 
time. Send  for  folder  4147. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Please  deliver  to  my  address,  C.  O.  D.,  all  charges  prepaid, 

One  8-inch  featherweight  Fan,  Price  $10.00. 
One  Electric  Iron,  5  lb.  $4.00,  6-lb.  $4.25,  7l2-lb.  $4.50. 
Cross  out  item  not  wanted. 

The  current  I  use  is  j  Oirect  """^ 

The  Voltage  marked  on  the  Electric  Lamps  I  use  is  

Name  

Address  , 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburg 

Offices  in  all  large  cities 


COOL 
Because  Absorbent 

No  matter  how  thin  the  material, 
if  the  fabric  be  non-absorbent, 
unnecessary  heating  of  the  body 
follows.  REIS  SUMMER 
UNDKRWKAR  is  thoroughly 
ABSORBENT.  Every  garment 
that  bears  the  REIS  LABEL  is 

GUARANTEED 


A  perfect  PIT  in  every  FABRIC,  STYLE  and 
WEIGHT.  Shirts,  Drawer*,  Union  Sultai  Shirts 

with  regular  or  short  sleeves,  i  <cil  Shirts,  Athletic 
(sleeveless)  Shirt  s,UeK"l;ir,Stout  or  Knee  Drawers. 


ROBERT  REIS  &  CO. 


Dept.  S 


If  your  dealer  CROnol  supply  you,  Bend  his  name 
and  your  address  for  a  Copy  oi  Till'.  MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE  MEN'S  Sl'MM  Kl<  UN- 
DliHVVKAII  HOOKI.ET  ever  printed. 

560-562  Broadway,  New  York 


NOT  in  any  MILK  TRUST 


Original  and  Genuine 


HORl  IPIC^    MALTED  MILK 

K  1  V-/  IV  1-4  K        1  v    kJ  The  Food  I  >rink  for  all  ages. 


Rich  millc  and  malted  grain  extract  in  powder 
A  quick  lunch 


Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 


Others  are  Imitations — Ask  for  Hor lick's — Everywh 


ere 
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^Or- —  — .  The  Florsheim 
Flexsole 


Any  Leather 

f      style  or  last — 
preferable  in  black  kid 

Are  Your  Feet  Tender? 

The  Florsheim  "Flexsole" 
aids  walking,  and  prevents  that 
'  tired  feeling." 

A  light,  flexible,  specially  de- 
signed shoe  for  tender  and  aching 
feet,  yet  it  affords  the  protection 
of  an  ordinary  heavy  sole. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Florsheim 
Flexsole  Shoe,  or  send  $6.00  to  cover  cost 
of  shoes  and  express  charges,  and  we  will 
have  our  nearest  dealer  fill  your  order. 

Most  Styles  $5. 00  and  $6. 00 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHJCAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
i  iu  iu  ru  in  m  111 111  in  in  in  in  in  in  hi  hi  in  m  in  m  in  m  I 


AH  ! 

Just  the  thin£. 

"I've  found 
just  what  1  I  .m 
need  for  my  |p8i*--"'" 
b  ath— th  a  t 
safe  and  thorough 
skin  cleanser  and 
invigorator." 


CCParsons 
Household 
Ammonia 


{Introduced  1176) 

Never  use  ordinary  ammonia  'caustic 
alkali).  In  C.  C.  PARSONS'  HOUSE- 
HOLD AMMONIA  the  caustic  alkali 
is  neutralized.  The  imitations  resemble  the 
C.  C.  PAKSONS'  in  appearance  only. 
They  are  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  Write 
for  illustrated  book,  giving  all  details. 

Columbia  Chemical  Works 

59  Sedg-wick  St.,    Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Channon's 

1910 
Camp  Guide 

Now  Ready! 

FREE. 

Send  your  name  and  address  if  you  want  one  of 
these  splendid  1910  camping  books  —  a  complete 
catalog  of  tents  and  camp  supplies.  Knables  you 
to  buy  direct  from  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the 
country.  Protects  you  against  frauds.  Kvery- 
thing  we  make  is  the  best. 

Our  Prices  are  Absolutely  the  Lowest 
This  catalog-  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  hints  on  camp- 
in;,  fishing,  hunting,  etc.     An  authority  on  buying  and  a 
mine  of  information  —  and  we  send  this  catalog  and  camp 
guide  free.    Stop  reading  now  and  write  for  catalog. 
H.Channon  Company,  32  Market  St.,  Dept.4015,Chicago 


Spen 


STEEL  PENS 

are  made  of  accurately  temper 
steel.  Smooth,  non-scratching,  elastic, 
easy  writers.    There's  one  to  suit  you. 
Sample  card,  12  different,  for  6  cts.  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  N.Y. 


They  were  holding  their  idle  cranks  now 
while  the  helpers  clamped  the  twelve-foot 
steel,  and  the  Dynamiter  for  the  first  time 
let  his  eyes  wander.  He  saw  the  Old  Man 
staring  at  the  ceiling.  He  laughed  and 
spat,  then  he  touched  Tom  on  the  shoulder 
and  pointed  to  the  loosened  rock.  It  hung 
as  it  had  hung  for  some  time,  beginning  to 
peel  away,  ready  to  rend  free  at  any 
moment  and  crash  down  upon  them.  Tom 
glanced  at  it,  then  looked  at  the  Dynami- 
ter's face,  cleft  deep  with  scowling  lines, 
black  with  oil,  derisive.  His  eyes  narrowed 
and  without  any  other  change  of  expression 
he  turned  to  his  machine. 

A  moment '  later  they  were  pounding 
down  the  twelve-foot  steel.  Both  machines 
were  running  fair  and  free,  to  all  appear- 
ances, swaying  slowly,  regularly  from  side 
to  side  with  their  even  play,  when  Tom 
shut  off  his  air.  His  drill  slowed  in  a 
midstroke  and  stopped.  He  touched  his 
helper  on  the  shoulder  and  gestured 
briefly  with  his  right  hand.  The  man 
crawled  in  beside  the  slugger— Kennedy's 
chuck  touched  his  loose  oilskin  coat  as  it 
tore  its  whirling  way— and  began  loosening 
the  nuts  that  held  the  drill. 

"Green!"  the  Old  Man  shouted. 
"Thinkin'  of  slips  when  there  is  none. 
He's  beat  now." 

"Wait  a  bit,"  the  walker  told  him. 
"Gunner  Flynn  says  the  lad  knows  all 
he  does.    Be  aisy." 

Tom  was  holding  the  drill  by  its  flaring 
end,  looking  at  the  bit.  He  nodded  to 
the  helper;  while  the  man  got  a  fresh  steel 
from  the  pile  behind  them,  Tom  fumbled 
in  his  pocket  and  took  out  an  iron  nut.  He 
crept  forward  and  rammed  this  into  the 
driven  hole.  The  helper  slipped  in  the 
new  drill  after  it.  Tom  half  opened  his  air- 
valve  and  let  this  one  pound  slowly  against 
the  piece  of  metal.  He  looked  across  at 
Kennedy  and  smiled.  The  Dynamiter 
was  withdrawing  his  steel,  run  now  to  its 
full  length.  He  met  the  slow,  sure  smile 
with  a  sneer.  A  shower  of  loose  particles 
fell  from  the  hanging  rock;  it  rattled  down 
between  them.  Neither  noticed  it;  or  if 
he  noticed,  neither  heeded. 

While  Kennedy  was  feeding  the  fourteen- 
foot  steel  Tom  looked  again.  His  own 
machine  was  running  full  speed  on  the 
last  of  the  twelve.  The  Dynamiter's  air- 
valve  had  begun  coughing  irregularly. 
As  Tom  looked  the  helper  sprang  forward, 
crouching,  a  bar  of  iron  in  his  hand,  and 
began  beating  upon  the  binding  drill. 

The  walker  nudged  Ryan.  "What  did  I 
tell  ye?"  he  cried.  "  He's  struck  thatslip." 

"Struck  ut?"  growled  Ryan  to  himself. 
"I  think  he's  been  on  ut  this  five  minutes 
without  knowin'  ut.  'Tis  that  that  hurry 
does." 

"Stuck  fast,"  he  muttered  a  moment 
later. 

Kennedy's  machine  was  now  still.  The 
Dynamiter  was  wrestling  alongside  his 
helper  to  free  the  drill  from  the  hole  in 
whose  recesses  it  had  wedged  itself. 

While  the  two  men  were  still  striving, 
Tom's  helper  tossed  the  last  drill  back  over 
the  muck  heap.  When  Tom  came  back 
from  the  jumbo,  where  he  had  borne  his 
inert  slugger,  the  Dynamiter  closed  his  air- 
valve  for  the  releasing  of  the  fourteen-foot 
length.  He  stepped  aside  just  a&  the  mass 
of  granite  crashed  down  where  he  had  been. 

"That,"  said  Ryan  to  Tarpy  on  their 
way  to  the  portal,  "is  the  last  bit  of  foolish- 
ness I'll  stand  fer.  If  ever  ye  see  or  hear 
of  anny  fool  doing  the  likes  again,  and 
don't  fire  him  on  the  spot,  I'll  fire  ye." 

The  walker  listened  gravely.  "  'Twas 
wort'  the  watchin',  annyhow,"  he  said, 
"even  if  ut  did  keep  us  up  till  daylight." 


(to  be  continued) 
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Maid  o'  the  True  Heart,  you  and  I 
Have  watched  the  wrecks  of  many  years 
Drift  down  the  tide  of  human  tears 

That  ebbs  into  eternity; 

But  what  care  we  for  mortal  fears, 

Because  the  present,  cannot  last, 
Or  that  a  life  wreck  disappears 

With  some  lost  soul  lashed  to  the  mast! 

Our  bark  will  ride  the  billows  whether 
The  gales  of  life  breathe  loud  or  low : 
Let  fleets  of  hopes  sink  lost  below, 

Our  sail  will  stretch  to  sunny  weather. 

Love  holds  the  helm,  and  storms  may  blow, 

But  you  and  I  through  every  clime 
Shall  voyage  till  the  tides  are  low, 

And  anchor  in  the  port  of  Time. 

—  Calvin  Jolutxtoit. 


Real 

SuretyBond 

IOTS  of  advertisers  use  the  word 
■A  "guarantee"  recklessly.  We  did 
not  like  to  be  in  their  category,  and  so 
we  decided  to  have  the  National  Surety 
Co.  issue  a  Guarantee  Bond,  duly  num- 
bered and  recorded,  with  everv  roll  of 
Congo  Roofing. 

This  Bond  guarantees  that  the  two  and 
three  ply  will  last  ten  years. 

The  provisions  are  simple  and  straight- 
forward and  it  is  no  trouble  for  you  to 
comply  with  them.  If  you  have  a  Congo 
roof,  your  bond  leaves  you  absolutely  free 
from  responsibility  for  ten  years. 

If  it  wears  out  before  that  time,  you 
get  a  new  roof  free. 

You  don't  have  to  argue  with  us  and 


A  Guarantee  That 
Means  Something 


convince  us,  because  the  National  Surety 
Co.  is  behind  each  bond. 

The  bond  is  legal  and  binding,  and 
gives  you  absolute  certainty  of  satisfaction. 

Along  the  lines  of  making  Congo  as 
good  as  we  can,  we  supply  free  in  the 
center  of  each  roll,  galvanized  iron  caps, 
which  cannot  rust.  This  also  is  exclu- 
sively a  feature  of  Congo  Roofing. 

Free  Sample 

We  would  like  to  send  you  a  sample 
of  Congo  and  have  you  test  it  with  other 
samples  which  you  may  have.  We  know 
Congo  is  the  leader.  With  the  sample 
we  will  also  send  copy  of  Guarantee  Bond. 
Write  to-day. 

United  Roofing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

572  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago  '     San  Francisco 


From  Now  until  JULY  1st- NOT  LATER 


THERE  is  no  more  useful  garden  material 
than  what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc. 
They  give  for  a  small  outlay  of  time  and  money 
an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from  De- 
cember until  April,  and  in  the  garden  almost 
before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in  the  spring 
until  the  middle  of  May.  These  Bulbs  are  grown 
almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  and  in  enormous 
quantities,  where  they  are  sold  at  very  low 
prices.  Usually  they  pass  through  the  hands  of 
two  dealers,  and  more  than  double  in  price 
before  reaching  the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  ordering  from  us  DOW  instead  of  waiting  until  fall, 
you  save  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  cost,  get  a  superior 
quality  of  Bulbs  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this 
country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
shipped  to  our  customers  in  the  original  packages  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival  from  Holland,  perfectly  fresh, 
and  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices,  we 
must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we  import 
Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after 
delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 
(References  required  from  new  customers.)  Our  import 
price-list,  the  most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs 
published,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Per  100  Per  500 
$14  00 

3  50 

4  SO 
3  00 
8  00 

11  50 

12  00 
10  00 


A  FEW  OF  THE  PRICES 


Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths   $3  00 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips   80 

Extra  Fine  Mixed  Tulips   1  00 

Narcissus  Poeticus   70 

Double  Daffodils   1  75 

Narcissus  Bicolor  Empress   2  50 

Narcissus  Emperor   2  75 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur   2  25 

Narcissus,  Mrs.  Walter  T.  Ware.  Splen- 
did free-flowering   2  50      10  00 

Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture    ...  45        1  75 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you 

RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and  allow 
ten  days  free  trial  from  the  dav  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in  every  way  and 
is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get  anywhere 
else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  ship 
it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  flW  V  A  CTftR  Y  PR  ICF  S  We  sel1  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
Li\J  tt  rflVlWI  1  IVlV^l^u  tQ  r;,jeI.  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save 
you  $10  to  $25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle  —  highest  grade  models  with  Punc- 
ture-Proof tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
DITiCD  irCHTC  U/A  MTPfl  in  eacn  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1910 
lUUEiK  Autll  1  3  YVAIl  1  EiU  Ranger  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Yon  will  be  astonished  at 
the  wonderfully  lo7o  prices  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  offers  we  will  give  on  the  first  1910  sam- 
ple going  to  your  town.    Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalog  and 
learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS  :  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own 
name  plate  at  double  our  prices.     Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed 
out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDTC  CC\  K  CTED  PD  AlfEC  single  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers. parts,  repairs  and  everything  in  the  bicycle 
IIIXEJ,  tU/UlUV  DRrtRLJ,  lineal  half  the  usual  prices.  DONOTWAITbutwritetoday  loraar  Large  Catalog  beauti- 
-itedand  containing  a  great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Writeitnow. 


MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY 


Dept.  F-55 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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EUNDEL 

AUTOMATIC  STROPPER 


SHARPENS 
ALL  SAFETY 
RAZOR  BLADES 

Keeps  one  set  of  blades  sharp  for 
years.  Just  move  the  stropper  up 
and  down  the  strop — blade  reverses 
automatically.  Can't  cut  the  strop 
or  get  out  of  order.  Genuine 
horsehide  dollar  strop  with  every 
Rundel  Automatic  Stropper. 

Sold  on  10  Days'  Trial 
Guaranteed  for5\ears 

All  our  dealers  make  this  offer.  If  you  don't 
know  a  Kundel  dealer,  write  us,  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  The  purchase  price  — 
$3.00  —  is  promptly  refunded,  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied after  ten  days'  use.  Guarantee  certificate 
for  5  years  and  handsome  case  with  every 
KUNDEL  AUTOMATIC  STROPPER.  Free 
Book  —  "HlntsKor  Shavers"— for  postal  request. 

RUNDEL  MFG.  CO. 

214  Main  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Something  new — only  scientific  garment  c 
the  kind  ever  invented.    Combines  solid  coin- 
fort  and  ease  with  "fine  form**  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance in  the  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  society. 
—Always  drapes  evenly  In  front  and  back 
bulkiness — no  draw-strings — no  lacing — no  ripping  or 
basting— Can  be  worn  the  year  round. 

Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  buy  the  material  and  have  them  made  at  home. 
ProA  Send  for  our  Fine  Illustrated  Book—  "Fine-Form 
Tree  Maternity  Skirt"— It's  Free  to  every  woman 
writing  for  it.    Tells  all  about  these  skirts,  their  advan- 
tages, styles,  material,  and  cost.  Give?  opinions  of  phy- 
sicians, dressmakers  and  users.  Ten  Days'  Free  Trial. 
When  you  get  our  book  if  your  dealer  has  not  yet  been 
supplied  with  Fine-Form  Maternity  Skirts,  make  your 
selection  of  material  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the 
garment  to  your  order.  When  you  get  it,  wear  it  ten 
days  and  if  you  don't  find  It  exactly  as  represented, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  every 
cent  paid.    Other  Skirts  — If  not  in  need  of  a 
maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W 
dress  and  walking  skirts  will  positively  pleaseyou  — 
same  guarantee.— Illustrated  book  free.  Which 
book  shall  we  send  ?  Write  today  to 
^Beyer&WilliamBCo.,Dept.28,BuffaIo,N.Y. 


Waterproof 


FLOOR  VARNISH 

Four  boiling  water  on  it,  and  it  won't  turn  white.   Stamp  on  it  with 
your  heel,  and  it  won't  crack.    Move  heavy  furniture  over  it,  and 
It  won't  scratch,  mar  or  chip  off. 
You  may  dtut  the  ivood,  hut  you  can't  crack  tht  varnish. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "61."  Test  it,  and  prove  our  claims.  Your  dealer 
should  sell  it.    Ask  for  our  Booklet  on  Floors. 

PRATTX  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 

B3u{°£E,nN  y  Established  6 1  "fears 


LINKS 


The  best  button  for  shirts  with 
ruffs  attached,  insures  comfort  and 
neatness.    Klirninates  the  forcing  of  large 
ovals  into  Marched  buttonholes.  Lengthen1, 
the  life  of  the  linen  — Enables  you  to  open 
your  cuff  at  will.    Fine  gold  filled,  neat  In  de- 
sign, will  wear  for  years.    An  Ideal  device  for 
offke-inen,  architects,  motorists,  clerks,  etc. 

Sent  on  10  Days'  Trial 

These  buttons  tan  be  obtained  from  all 
reliable  dealers,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of 
$1.50.  If,  after  wearing  them  lor  todays, 
you  are  not  satisfied,  return  theln 
and  we  will  refund  the  money. 
Write  today. 

CD. LYONS  CO. Mfg.  Jewelers 
Dept.  P 
Manifield,  Mat*. 


THE  VARMINT 

(Continued  from  Ptiue  21) 

while  holding  himself  in  reserve  to  direct 
operations  on  a  dignified  and  colossal  scale 
against  the  natural  enemy,  decided  that  il 
was  unbecoming  in  a  man  of  his  position, 
age  and  reputation,  who  had  the  entree  of 
the  Upper  House,  to  go  skipping  about  the 
midnignt  ways,  in  undignified  costume, 
with  such  rank  shavers  as  Pebble  Stone 
and  Dennis  de  B.  de  B.  Finnegan. 

So  when  Dennis  arrived  after  lights,  like 
a  will-o'-the-wisp,  with  a  whispered: 

"  I  say,  Dink— all  ready?  " 

Stover  replied: 

"All  ready  in  bed." 

"What,"  said  Dennis  aghast,  "you're 
not  with  us?" 
"No." 

"Aren't  you  feeling  well  ?  " 
"First-rate." 

"But,  I  say,  Dink,  there's  half  a  dozen  of 
us.  We've  got  all  the  laundry  bags  in  the 
house  heaped  up  just  outside  of  Beekstein's 
door  and,  I  say,  we're  going  to  pile  'em  all 
up  on  top  of  him  and  then  jump  on  and  pie 
him,  and  scoot  for  our  rooms  before  old 
Bundy  can  jump  the  stairs  and  nab  us. 
It'll  be  regular  touch  and  go— a  regular 
lark!   Come  on!" 

A  snore  answered  him. 

"You  won't  come?" 

"No." 

' '  Are  you  mad  at  me  ?  " 
"  No,  I'm  sleepy! " 

"Sleepy!"  said  Dennis  in  such  amaze- 
ment that  he  no  longer  had  any  strength  to 
argue  and  left  the  room  convinced  that 
Stover  was  heroically  concealing  an  agony 
of  pain. 

Stover  immediately  settled  his  tired  body, 
sunk  his  nose  down  to  the  level  of  the  covers 
and  floated  blissfully  off  into  the  land 
of  dreams.  The  next  night  and  the  next 
it  was  the  same.  For  a  whole  month 
Dink  slept,  wasting  not  one  of  the  pre- 
cious moments  of  the  night,  sleeping  through 
the  slow-moving  recitations,  sleeping  on 
the  green  turf  of  afternoons,  pillowed  on 
Tough  McCarty  or  the  Tennessee  Shad, 
and  watching  others  scampering  around 
the  diamond  in  incomprehensible  activity; 
but  the  month  was  the  month  of  April  and 
his  years  sixteen. 

It  was  in  the  first  week  of  May  that  Stover 
awakened ;  the  drowsiness  dropped  from 
him  and  the  spirit  of  perpetual  motion 
again  returned.  Still,  the  distance  between 
himself  and  his  past  remained.  He  had 
changed,  become  graver,  more  laconic, 
moving  with  sedateness,  like  Garry  Cock- 
rell,  whose  tricks  of  speech  and  gestures  he 
imitated,  holding  himself  rather  aloof  from 
the  populace,  curiously  conscious  that  the 
change  had  come,  and  sometimes  looking 
back  with  profound  melancholy  on  the 
youth  that  had  now  passed  irrevocably 
away. 

During  this  period  of  somewhat  fragile 
self-importance  the  acquaintance  with 
Tough  McCarty  had  strengthened  into  an 
eternal  friendship  in  a  manner  that  had  a 
certain  touch  of  humor. 

McCarty,  after  the  close  of  the  football 
season,  had  repeatedly  sought  out  his  late 
antagonist;  but,  though  Dink  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  soul  was  thrilled  with  the  thought 
that  here  at  last  was  the  friend  of  friends, 
the  Damon  to  his  Pythias,  the  chum  who 
was  to  stand  shoulder  to  his  shoulder,  and 
so  on,  still  there  was  too  much  self-con- 
scious pride  in  him  to  yield  immediately  to 
this  feeling. 

McCarty  perceived  the  reserve  without 
quite  analyzing  it,  and  was  puzzled  at  the 
barriers  that  still  intervened. 

During  the  winter,  when  Dink  was 
resolutely  set  in  the  pursuit  of  that  beau- 
ideal  which  had  a  marked  resemblance 
to  a  certain  creation  of  Bret  Harte's— Mr. 
Jack  Hamlin,  "gentleman  sport,"  as  Den- 
nis would  have  called  him  —  McCarty  found 
little  opportunity  for  friendly  intercourse. 
He  disapproved  of  many  of  Dink's  friend- 
ships, not  so  much  from  a  moralistic  point 
of  view  as  from  the  fact  that  Stover  was 
not  exercising  the  principle  of  selection.  As 
this  phase  was  intensified  and  Stover 
became  the  object  of  criticism  of  his  class- 
mates for  hanging  at  the  heels  of  Fifth- 
Formers  and  neglecting  his  own  territory, 
McCarty  resolved  that  the  plain  duty  of  a 
friend  required  him  to  administer  a  moral 
lecture. 

This  heroic  resolve  threw  him  into  con- 
fusion for  a  week;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  rather  than 
to  give  words  of  warning  and,  in  the  second 


tobacco  cost 
a  fortune 
to  perfect! 


Will  you  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing coupon  and  send 
8  cents  for  a  liberal 
introductory  tin 
if  your  dealer 
doesn't  han- 
dle it? 


Enclosed  find  8c  for  which 
-y  kindly  send  me  your  intro- 
■  /  ductory  tin  of  "Prince  Albert" 
%  /  tobacco. 

(This  offer  applies  only  in  U.  S.) 


'OU  nor  anyone  else  has 
smoked  such  wonderfully 
good  tobacco  as  Prince  Albert — the 
finest  ever  pushed  into  a  pipe  bowl. 

If  you  know  the  delights  of  pipe- 
smoking —  even  with  tobacco  that 
scorches  your  tongue— just  im- 
agine the  pleasure  Prince  Albert  will 
give  you  because  it  can't  bite  your 
tongue,  no  matter  how  sensitive  it  is! 

Smoke  it  fast,  smoke  it  "red-hot," 
Prince  Albert  remains  true  to  its 
claim  that  it's  the  only  tobacco  in 
the  world  without  a  "sting." 

Prince  Albert  is  made  by  a  patented 
process  that  removes  the  objectionable 
"bite"  and  leaves  the  tobacco  sweet 
and  wholesome.  This  process  is  con- 
trolled exclusively  by  the  makers. 
Hence,  no  other  tobacco  in  the  world 
CAN  be  like  Prince  Albert. 

Just  figure  out  the  joy  of  smoking 
your  fill  of  tobacco  at  one  sitting  and 
not  even  having  your  tongue  tingle ! 
That's  Prince  Albert  for  you! 

Men,  take  our  say-so.  Try  it.  It's 
only  fair  to  yourself,  to  your  tongue! 

Send  8  cents  to-day  for  the  special 
introductory  package. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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They  Work  l*ke  Kodaks. 


The  Book  of  the 

BROWNIES 

At  your  dealer's,  or  free  from  us 
by  mail,  explains  in  detail  all  about 
these  little  cameras  and  how  they 
have  made  picture  taking  simple  and 
inexpensive. 

Brownie  Cameras  use  the  daylight 
loading  film  cartridges — just  like  a 
Kodak — are  efficient,  durable  and 
practical  little  instruments.  Anybody 
can  make  good  pictures  with  a 
Brownie  without  previous  experience. 

The  illustration  shows  the  new  No.  2A 
Folding  Pocket  Brownie,  for  2%  x  pic- 
tures, price  $7.00.  A  hox-form  Brownie  for 
pictures  of  the  same  size  costs  only  $3.00. 
But  first  get  the  hook  or  ask  the  dealer  to 
show  you  the  line  of  Brownie  Cameras  from 
$1.00  to  $12.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Razor  Blade  Sensation! 

Hollow-Ground  Thin  Blades 


Fit 
All 

Best 
Make: 


Last 

•i 

Ul  , 

CLARK'S 

-0  1 

Twice 
As 

1  Long 

a  ( 

No.  3.  90c  a  doz. 

% 

NEWARK.  Hm* 

NO.  3 

§ 

Blade 
Monopoly 
Broken 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  high  prices  for  unsatisfactory  blades. 
Clark's  Hollow  -  grinding  is  the  master-cutler's  edge  that  per- 
mits correct  diagonal  stroke,  and  stays  sharp  twice  as  long. 
Until  your  dealer  stocks  them,  will  mail  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt oi  price  and  dealer's  name.  Satisfaction  euaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  DEALERS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
.  CLARK  BLADE  &  RAZOR  CO. ,  301  Summer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J .  A 


The  Deaf 
Can  Hear 


The  Electrophone 

is  an  electrical  wonder. 
This  wonderful  instru- 
ment is  perfected  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  deaf 
person  can  hear  the 
faintest  sound.  Can  be  used  at  home  before  de- 
ciding to  buy.  No  treatment  required ;  gives  in- 
stant assistance.  Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
particulars.  STOLZ  ELECTRO-PHONE  CO., 
Dept.  P,  92  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Rubbe: 


Leather 


German  Silver 

FOSTER'S  ARCH 
Support  and  Heel  Cushion 

Strengthens  instep,  lessens  "jar"— makes 
walking  easy— graceful— tireless.  As  light— soft 
— snugasaglove.  A  fit  for  every  foot.  Your  size 
and  $2  brings  a  pair  today.  For  sale  at  all  shoe 
stores.  Tredair  Cushions  separate  25c  per  pair. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 
170  B  Summer  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


place,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  opening  up  the  subject  at  all. 

After  much  anxious  and  gloomy  cogita- 
tion he  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  and,  approach- 
ing Stover  at  the  end  of  the  last  recitation, 
gave  him  a  mysterious  wink. 

"What's  up?"  said  Dink  instantly. 

McCarty  pulled  him  aside: 

"  I've  got  a  couple  of  A  No.  1  millionaire 
cigars,"  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "If  you've 
got  nothing  better,  why,  come  along." 

"I'm  yours  on  the  jump,"  said  Dink, 
trying  to  give  to  his  words  a  joy  which  he 
was  far  from  feeling  in  his  heart. 

"You  smoke  cigars?" 

"Do  I!" 

"  Come  on,  then! " 

It  was  the  last  day  of  March,  which  had 
gone  out  like  a  lamb,  leaving  the  ground 
still  chill  and  moist  with  the  memory  of 
departed  snows.  They  went  down  by  the 
pond  in  the  shelter  of  the  grove  and 
McCarty  proudly  produced  two  cigars 
coated  with  gilt  foil. 

"They  look  the  real  thing  to  me,"  said 
Dink,  eying  the  long  projectiles  with  a 
rakish,  professional  look. 

Now,  Dink  had  never  smoked  a  cigar  in 
his  life  and  was  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
the  task  before  him;  but  he  was  resolved 
to  die  a  lingering  death  rather  than  allow 
that  humiliating  secret  to  be  discovered. 

"You  bet  they're  the  real  thing,"  said 
Tough  McCarty,  slipping  off  the  foil. 
' '  Real  black  beauties !   Get  the  flavor  ? ' ' 

Dink  approached  the  ominous  black 
cigar  to  his  nose,  sniffed  it  rapturously  and 
cocked  a  knowing  eye. 

"Aha!" 

"Real  Havanas!" 

" They  certainly  smell  good! " 

"Swiped  'em  off  my  brother-in-law— 
forty-five-centers." 

"I  believe  it.  Say,  what  do  you  call 
'em?" 

"  Invincibles." 

The  name  threw  a  momentary  chill  over 
Stover,  but  he  instantly  recovered. 

"I  say,  we  ought  to  have  a  couple  of 
hatpins,"  he  said,  turning  the  cigar  in  his 
fingers. 

"What  for?" 

"  Smoke  'em  to  the  last  puff ! " 

"We'll  use  our  penknives." 

"All  right— after  you." 

Stover  cautiously  drew  in  his  first  puff. 
To  his  surprise  nothing  immediate  hap- 
pened. 

"  How  is  it?"  said  McCarty. 

"Terrific! " 

"Do  you  inhale?" 

"Sometimes,"  said  Stover,  with  an  in- 
consequential wave  of  his  hand. 

This  gave  McCarty  his  opening;  besides, 
he  was  deceived  by  Stover's  complete 
manner. 

"Dink,  I'm  afraid  you're  smoking  too 
much,"  he  said  earnestly,  puffing  on  his 
cigar. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Dink,  immensely  flat- 
tered by  this  undeserved  accusation  from 
McCarty,  who  smoked  forty-five-cent 
cigars. 

"Yes,  you  are.  I  know  it.  Trouble  with 
you  is,  old  boy,  you  never  do  anything  by 
halves.   I  know  you." 

"  Oh,  well  "  said  Stover  loftily. 

"You're  smoking  too  much,  and  that's 
not  all,  Dink.  I— I've  wanted  to  have  a 
chance  at  you  for  a  long  while,  and  now 
I'm  going  for  you." 

"Hello  !" 

"Now,  look  here,  boy,"  said  Tough 
McCarty,  filling  the  air  with  the  blue 
smoke,  "I'm  not  a  mammy  boy  nor  a  goody- 
goody,  and  I  don't  like  preaching;  but 
you've  got  too  much  ahead  of  you,  old 
rooster,  to  go  and  throw  it  away." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Dink, 
champing  furiously  on  his  cigar,  as  he  had 
seen  stage  villains  do. 

"  I  mean,  old  socks,"  said  Tough,  frown- 
ing with  his  effort— "  I  mean  there  are  some 
fellows  here  who  are  worth  while  and  some 
who  are  not,  who  won't  do  you  any  good, 
who  don't  amount  to  a  row  of  pins  and 
aren't  up  to  you  in  any  way  you  look  at  it." 

"Are  you  criticising  my  friends?"  said 
Stover,  who  had  just  passed  an  even  more 
unflattering  judgment,  due  to  the  Welsh- 
rabbit  episode. 

"  I  am,"  said  McCarty,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  forehead  with  difficulty. 

Stover  was  just  about  to  make  an  angry 
reply  when  he  looked  at  McCarty,  who 
suddenly  leaned  back  against  the  tree.  At 
the  same  moment  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
overtook  him.  He  started  again  to  make 
an  angry  answer  and  then  all  pugnacious 
thoughts  left  him.   He  sat  down  suddenly, 


Making  Shabby 
Woodwork  New 

There  are  scores  of  place  > 
about  your  house  where 
the  woodwork  shows  the 
scuff   of  Winter's  wear. 

You  can  make  them  like 
new  with  Acme  Quality 
Varno-Lac  at  slight  ex- 
pense of  money  and  work. 

Varno-Lac  stains  and  var- 
nishes at  one  operation.  It 
gives  a  beautiful,  smooth 
finish,  in  any  desired  color 
and  wood  effect — a  differ- 
ent one  for  each  room  if  you 
like.  You  can  do  over  the 
furniture  and  floors  to  match 
the  woodwork  or  vice  versa. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many 


Paints,  Enamels, 
Stains  and  Varnishes 

There's  one  especially  suited  to 
any  surface  you  may  want  to  cover. 
Different  enamels  for  porch  furni- 
ture,window  screens, bathtubs,  iron 
beds  and  woodwork;  floor  paints 
and  finishes;  carriage  and  automo- 
bile paints  and  varnishes;  and  the 
very  best  kind  of  house  paints. 

The  Acme  Quality  Guide  Book 

tells  what  kind  of  paint  or  finish 
to  use  for  each  surface  and  how  it 
should  be  applied.  It  is  chockfull 
of  valuable  information.  Illustrated 
in  colors. 

Write  for  complimentary  copy 

Your  dealer  probably  sells  Acme 
Quality  Paints  and  Finishes.  Ask 
him  for  color  cards  from  which  to 
choose.  If  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  to 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 
Dept.  Q,  Detroit,  Michigan 


For  Rapid  Adding  and  Figuring  the  Comptometer 

is  as  indispensable  to  a  bookkeeper  or  bill  clerk  as  a 
typewriter  is  to  a  correspondent.  With  very  little  prac- 
tice any  bookkeeper  can  add  100  items  a  minute  more 
easily  than  he  can  write  30  items  without  adding. 

It  makes  figuring  a  real  pleasure.  Takes  care  of  all 
drudgery.  Does  all  thinking  for  you.  It  gives  you  that 
peace  of  mind,  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  feeling  certain 
your  figures  are  always  correct.  It  assures  a  trial  balance 
on  time.  Prevents  errors  in  pay  roll  and  bill  extending. 
It  is  the  only  machine  rapid  enough  for  bill  extending  and  checking,  chain  discounting, 
estimating,  extending  and  denominating  pay  roll. 

It  does  not  take  many  minutes  saved  or  errors  prevented  during  the  week  to  make  the 
Comptometer  a  profitable  investment. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  about  it,  free?  Or,  let  us  send  you  a  Comptometer  on  free  trial, 
prepaid,  U.  S.  or  Canada? 

 Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1709  No.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ul.   

Sterling  Tires  are  only  as  good 
as  the  best,  but  Sterling  Blue 

Tubes  have  no  equal.  There  are  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  reasons 
for  this  superiority,  which  is  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  Somewhat  higher  in 
price  than  most  other  tubes,  but  much  cheaper  per  mile.  Dealers  everywhere. 
Booklet.  Sterling  Rubber  Works,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


UT  YOUR  IDEAS 

8,500  for  one  invention.  Book, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent"  sent  free.    Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense 
in  fourteen  Manufacturers'  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'yt 

Est.  U> years.    983  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tricycles  for  Cripples 

and 

Chairs  for 
Invalids 

Complete 

catalog  sent  on  request.   Write  for  it  today 

W0RTHINGT0N  CO.,  303  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio 


SWEETHEART 
SWING 


Pat.  Applied. 


FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU  — FREIGHT  PAID 

It's  a  comfortable  Mission  Porch  Swing  built  for  two  grown  persons.  Is  44  in. 
long.  Entirely  different  from  any  you  have  ever  seen.  Something  new.  Has 
reversible  back,  and  is  very  flexible.  Made  so  scientifically  that  it  will  adapt 
itself  to  any  position  of  the  body,  giving  complete  rest/ulness.  Chain  and 
hooks  are  of  galvanized  iron.  Price  only  $4.95,  complete.  Cushions  if  de- 
sired, $1  extra.  To  introduce,  for  next  30  days  we  will  prepay  freight  any- 
where east  of  the  Mississippi  River.   Write  for  catalog— TO-DAY. 

FLORIDA  CHAIR  FACTORY,  409  Main  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
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tafnnblr   everywhere)  — 

the  quickest,  safest  ind 
cheapest  method  o(  ohtain- 
lntilie.it  ever  known.  Ab- 
solutely »<>  smoke  -no  soot 
—no  odor — can't  possibly 
explode.    Cost  tor  fuel  is  but 
trifling. 

The  "Alpha"  will  accom- 
modate kettle,  pot  or  pan,  up  to 
8  in.  in  diameter  ot  bottom.  For 
cooking  a  modest  meal  —  heating 
water  lor  any  purpose  quickly — the 
"Alpha"  simply  has  no  equal.  1-rame 
and  burner  made  ol  best  cast  iron  neatly  japanned  ;  tank  and 
connections  of  polished  brass.  The  very  low  price  of  $1.50 
Is  made  only  to  enable  us  to  Introduce  the  "Alpha  line." 

Send  your  Dealer's  name  and  $1.50  and  we  will  send  the 
stove  promptly — prepaid  express  or  R.  F.  D. 

"ALPHA"  Alcohol  Iron  — "  Generates  its  own  gas" 

The  "Alpha"  Alcohol  Iron  is  a  little  wonder.  Weighs 
about  2  lbs.,  and  it  will  iron  anything  beautifully.  Ideal 
for  Summer  home,  traveling,  camp- 
ing, motoring  or  boating.    Can  be 
in  the  corner  of  your  bureau, 
■ip  or   trunk.    When  you 
>ee  how  the  "Alpha"  Iron 
works,  you  will  use  it  alto- 
gether.  Send  your  dealer's 
name  and$2.00and  we  will 
send  the  iron  promptly  — 
prepaid  express  or  R.  F.  D. 
Representatives  -wanted, 

ALCOHOL  UTENSIL  &  MFG.  CO. 
109  Hamilton  Si..  Newark,  N.  J. 


GRAVIES 

test  the  ability  of  a  cook. 
To  insure  success  use 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roasts, 
Chops  and  many  other 
dishes  are  improved  by  its  use. 

Shun  Substitutes. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


talarptfsCurlains.'Blankets 

'  From  the 


dealers'  profits.  We  give  a  bind- 
ing guarantee  of  satisfaction  and 
save  you  33  1-3  per  cent. 

You  can  buy  the  well  known  Regal 
Rug1,  reversible,  all  wool  finish,  at 
$3.75.   OurBrussello  Rug,  greatest 


Mill 

We  Pay 
Freight 


known,  $1.88.  Splendid 

grade  Brussels  Rug,  9x12  ft.. 
$11.  Famous  Invincible  Vel- 
vets, 9x12  It.,  $16.  Sliimlar-I 
Azmlnsters,  9x12  ft..  $18.50 
I  me  quality  Lace  Curtains,  45c 
per  pair  and  up.  Tapestry 
Curtains,  Wilton  Bugs,  Lin- 
oleums at  Mill  prices. 

Write  to-day  for  our  NHW 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG, 
No.  12.  Sent  free.  Shows  latest 
designs  In  actual  colors. 
UNITED  MILLS  MFO.  CO. 
2450-2462  Jasper  St.,  Pnlla 


A  New  Idea  in  Dump  Wagons 


At  One- 
Third  the 
Usual 
Price 


See  that  Truss 


Simply  placing  Hits  Hox  on  any  wagon  gear  makes  an  outfit 
tliat  will  dump  sand,  gravel  and  r  rushed  stone  instantly  or  will 
spread  It.  Hntire  foot  operation.  Many  In  use  on  Panama  and 
Barge  Canals.  Also  with  Contractors,  Teamsters,  ko.idhuilrh  rs, 
etc.    Write  for  free  information  today. 

Everett  Mfg.  Co.   44  Lake  Street,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


his  head  swam  on  his  shoulders  and  about 
him  tlif  woods  danced  in  drunken  reel- 
ings, sweeping  grotesque  houghs  over  him. 

Only  the  earth  tell  good,  the  damp,  muddy 

earth,  which  he  all  at  once  convulsively 
embraced. 
"  Dink!" 

The  sound  w;is  far  olT,  weak  and  fraught 
with  nit  n1  ;il  i  list  ress. 

"Has  it  hit  you,  too?" 

Dink's  answer  was  a  groan.  He  opened 
one  eye;  Tough  Mc('arty,  prone  at  his  side, 
lay  on  his  stomach,  burying  his  head  in  his 
arms. 

At  this  moment  a  light  patter  sounded 
about  them. 

"It's  beginning  to  rain." 
"I  don't  care!" 
"Neither  do  I." 

Stover  lay  clutching  the  earth,  that 
somehow  wouldn't  keep  still,  that  moved 
under  him,  that  swayed  and  rose 'and  fell. 
Then  things  began  to  rush  through  his 
brain:  armies  of  football-clad  warriors, 
The  Roman  whirling  by  on  one  leg  of  his 
chair,  Dennis  de  Bnan  de  Boru  Finnegan 
prancing  impishly,  sticking  out  his  tongue 
at  him,  whole  flocks  of  Sunday  preachers 
gesticulating  in  his  direction,  crowds  of 
faces,  legs,  arms,  an  old  yellow  dog  with  a 
sausage  in  his  mouth  

Suddenly  near  him  McCarty  began  to 
move. 

"Where  you  going?"  he  managed  to 
say.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  leave  me." 

"  To  the  pond—drink." 

McCarty,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  began 
to  crawl.  Stover  raised  himself  up  and 
staggered  after.  The  rain  came  down  un- 
heeded— nothing  could  add  to  his  misery. 
They  reached  the  pond  and  drank  long, 
copious  drinks,  plunging  their  dripping 
heads  in  the  water. 

Gradually  the  vertigo  passed.  Faint 
and  weak  they  sat  propped  up  opposite 
each  other,  solemnly,  sadly,  glance  to 
glance,  while  unnoticed  the  rain  spouted 
from  the  ends  of  their  noses. 

"  Oh,  Dink! "  said  Tough  at  last. 

"Don't!" 

"  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die." 

"  I'm  not  sure  of  it  yet." 

"I  had  a  lot  I  wanted  to  say  to  you," 
said  Tough  painfully,  feeling  the  oppor- 
tunity was  slipping  away. 

"You  said  I  was  smoking  too  much," 
said  Dink  maliciously. 

"  Ugh!   Don't— no,  that  wasn't  it." 

"Shut  up,  old  cockalorum,"  said  Dink 
pleasantly.  "  I  know  all  you  want  to  say — 
found  it  out  myself —it's  all  in  one  word — 
swelled  head! " 

"Oh!"  said  Tough  deprecatingly,  now 
that  Dink  had  turned  accuser. 

"I've  been  a  little  ass!"  said  Dink, 
marvelously  stimulated  to  repentance  by 
the  episode  which  had  gone  before.  "But 
that's  over.   My  head's  subsiding." 

"What?" 

The  two  burst  into  sympathetic  laughter. 
"You— you  didn't  mind  my  sailing  into 
you,  old  horse?"  said  Tough. 
"  Not  now." 

McCarty  looked  mystified. 

"Tough,"  said  Dink  with  a  queer  look, 
"  if  you  had  smoked  that  black  devil  and  I 
hadn't— all  would  have  been  over  between 
us.   As  it  is  " 

"Well?"  said  Tough. 

"As  it  is— Tough,  here's  my  hand 
swear  an  eternal  friendship! " 

"Put  it  there!" 

"I  say,  Tough  " 

"What?" 

"Now,  on  your  honor— did  you 
smoke  a  cigar  before?  " 

"Never,     said   McCarty.  "And 
never  smoke  another.   So  help  me." 

"Nor  I.   I  say,  what  was  that  name  ? " 

"  Invincibles." 

"That's  where  we  should  have  stopped! " 

"  Dink,  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  chilly." 

"Tough,  that's  a  good  sign;  let's  up." 

Arm  in  arm,  laughing  uproariously,  they 
went,  still  a  little  shaky,  back  toward  the 
school. 

"I  say,  Tough,"  said  Dink,  throwing 
his  arm  affectionately  about  the  other's 
shoulders.  "I've  been  pretty  much  of  a 
jackass,  haven't  I?" 

"  Oh,  come,  now!" 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  built  for  a  sport," 
said  Dink,  with  a  lingering  regret.  'But, 
I  say,  Tough  " 

"What?" 

"I  may  be  the  prodigal  son,  but  you're 
the  devil  of  a  moral  lecturer,  you  are,  Tough 
McCarty! " 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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that  all  fruit  from 
California  that  is 
served  at  your  table 
has  been  carried 
across  the  continent 
exclusively  in 
BOHN  REFRIGERATOR  CARS  and 
delivered  at  the  wholesale  market  as  fresh  as 
when  loaded?  You  can  obtain  the  same  per- 
fect result  in  preserving  food  in  your  home 
by  using  a  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator, 

which  is  constructed  on 
the  same  principle,  being 
equipped  with  the 

Bohn  Dry  Air 
Syphon  System 

The  provision  chambers  are  lined 
throughout  with  genuine  porcelain  enamel 
which  is  absolutely  indestructible. 
Send  for  "Cold  Storage  in  the  Home,'''  free. 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
New  York  Store,  H.  S.  Parks,  Proprietor,  59  W.  42nd  Street 


Roxford  Underwear  FITS 
For  Good  and  All 

WILL  not  shrink  in  the  wash  —  is 
always  soft  and  easy.  Ample, 
full  cut — never  binds  or  chafes.    It  fits. 
Made  of  balbriggan,  the  old-fashioned, 
long-wearing  knitted  stuff  that  absorbs  J 
perspiration  and  prevents  chilling. 

Roxford  garments  are  made  in  the  new  styles — short- 
sleeve  or  sleeveless  buttonless  shirts,  knee  drawers. 
There's  a  little  book  on 


Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.     It  tells  about  this  great  improve- 
ment in  masculine  undergarments.    Send  for  it  before 
you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.    // 's  well  Worth 
Writing  for. 

Long-sleeve  shirts  Ribbed  and  flat  union  suits 

Short-sleeve  shirts  Ankle-length  drawers 

Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons)       Knee-length  drawers 
Short-sleeve  shirts  (no  buttons)    Short-stout  drawers 
Long-slim  drawers 

50c,  7  5c,  $  1 .00.  Send  your  name 
for  the  Book  and  please  yourself 

Roxford  Knitting  Company,  Dept.  K 

Philadelphia 


Catchers'  Body  Protectors 

Specially  made  and  guaranteed  to  withstand  tlx-  hardest  service. 
Used  by  the  leading  catchers  of  the  big  leagues  and  college  teams. 

The  Reach  Baseball  Guide  irow  ready. 
Ten  cents  at   dealers   or   by  mail. 
Send  for  the  free  Reach  Baseball  Catalogue. 

THE  A.  J.  REACH  CO.,  1705  Tulip  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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( Concluded  from  Page  19  J 


This  is  the  Slid- 
ing Cord  Back 

that  makes 

SHIRLEY 


so  com 


fortabl 


e. 


Just  a  light  strong  specially 
made  cord  that  slips  back 
and  forth  so  freely  the 
mere  raising  of  an  arm 
causes  it  to  readjust. 

Absolutely  no  feeling 
of  pressure  on  back  or 
shoulders. 

Light  weight  for  office  and  dress 
wear.  Medium  weight  for  ordinary 
wear.  Extra  heavy  for  hard  work. 
Extra  lengths  for  tall  men. 

Every  pair  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed. 50c  at  all  dealers  or  from 
the  factory. 

WEAR  PRESIDENTS  AND  FOR- 
GET THAT  YOU  HAVE 
SUSPENDERS  ON 


1717  Main  Street 


Shirley,  Mass. 


There  are  endless  pettinesses  in  Europe. 
One  day  I  stepped  into  a  large  restaurant 
near  the  Louvre  for  luncheon,  and  when 
the  check  came  I  found  a  charge  of  eight 
cents— not  centimes— for  use  of  napkin, 
eight  cents  for  having  eaten  a  tiny  pat  of 
butter,  and  another  eight  cents  for  a  single 
bit  of  bread. 

At  this  place  a  serving  of  asparagus  costs 
60  cents;  of  peas,  25  cents;  and  a  quarter 
of  a  roast  pullet,  50  cents— in  the  United 
States  the  portion  would  be  a  half,  and 
would  cost  more;  a  dozen  oysters,  very 
much  inferior  to  ours,  50  cents;  cold 
ham,  30  cents;  roast  beef  and  potatoes,  50 
cents.  But  none  of  the  prices  include 
either  bread  or  butter.  And  on  the  menu 
card  a  number  of  items  are  left  without 
price,  to  give  opportunity  to  overcharge — 
a  common  practice. 

At  a  good  restaurant  in  Paris  one  mutton 
chop  with  white  beans  is  35  cents;  steak 
and  potatoes,  67  cents;  a  veal  cutlet  and 
olives,  35  cents;  plum  pudding  with  rum, 
30  cents;  a  fruit  tart,  15  cents;  a  souffle  of 
coffee  with  a  little  pot  of  cream,  30  cents. 

A  Masquerade  in  Meats 

In  France  and  Germany  a  great  deal  of 
horse  meat  is  sold;  in  France  donkey  meat 
also;  and  the  laws  against  selling  horse  as 
beef  do  not  keep  restaurants  and  cheap 
hotels  from  serving  it  in  masquerade  at 
their  tables.  Most  menus  in  France  begin 
with  "hors,"  and  at  many  a  place  it  is 
encountered  with  an  "e"  added,  hidden 
somewhere  down  the  line— hidden,  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  the  great  quantities 
bought,  no  one  ever  admits  eating  or 
serving  it. 

Prices  at  the  best  Berlin  restaurants 
range  about  as  in  Paris;  but  at  a  delight- 
ful place,  patronized  chiefly  by  the  Berlinese 
themselves  and  by  army  officers  rather 
than  by  strangers,  a  porterhouse  steak,  big 
enough  for  three  or  four  persons,  costs 
$1.50;  beefsteak  for  one,  of  nameless  cut, 
25  cents;  a  veal  cutlet,  35  cents:  a  Heli- 
golander  Hummer— lobster— 75 cents;  acup 
of  coffee,  8  cents;  a  "Newtown  pipping," 
10  cents;  and  the  imposing  Ruhreier  mit 
Schinken  eingeschnitten  oder  Schinken  be- 
sonders,  25  cents.  Here,  however,  wine 
must  be  purchased;  but  half  a  bottle  of 
wine  may  be  had  for  16  cents,  or  one  may 
go  as  high  as  he  pleases. 

Wines  are  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  A  peasant  buys  a  quart  for 
a  few  pennies,  and  even  the  visitor  may 
buy  his  bottle  for  as  low  as  12  to  15  cents. 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  such 
prices  cover  what  the  Europeans  really 
call  wines.  Even  cheap  wines  are  seventy 
to  ninety  cents  in  price  and  are  much  like 
our  California  wines  of  similar  price;  but 
good  vintages  mount  steadily  upward.  A 
French  restaurant  will  serve  Pol  Roger,  '92, 
for  $6  a  bottle.  A  bottle  of  Chateau  Lafitte, 
'75,  sells  for  $6  at  the  most  reliable  shop  in 
Paris— known  to  few  except  the  French— 
and  at  this  same  shop  brandy  varies 
through  all  prices  from  65  cents  a  bottle  to 
$16;  while,  matter  for  curious  reflection, 
some  good  brands  of  American  rye  and 
Bourbon  sell  for  less  than  in  America,  and 
some  brands  of  Scotch  for  less  than  in 
Great  Britain. 

Coal  is  dear.  In  Hamburg  soft  coal  is 
$8  and  anthracite  $12.  In  London  soft 
coal,  heavy  with  sulphur  fumes,  is  $5.50  to 
$6  a  ton,  and  hard  coal  $8.25  and  up.  It 
seems  about  time  that  coals  should  be  sent 
to  Newcastle  at  such  prices! 

Horses  in  England  or  France  cost  from 
$300  upward.  Steamer  trunks  in  Paris 
begin  at  $30  for  anything  combining  looks 
and  strength,  and  at  $18  for  strength 
alone. 

Cab  and  automobile  fares  are  cheaper, 
and  yet  the  minimum  fare  in  London  is 
25  cents,  and  this  is  matched  by  25  cents 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stations 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Railroads  charge  more  than  in  America, 
unless  one  puts  up  with  the  ignominy  of 
being  rated  as  third-class,  of  traveling  in 
third-class  cars  and  of  being  excluded  from 
the  better  waiting-rooms  and  dining-cars. 
The  best  is  inferior  to  our  Pullman  service 
and  is  dearer. 


Clothes  are  somewhat  cheaper  in  Europe, 
yet  not  so  cheap  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  And  the  average  French  or  English 
tailor  does  not  know  how  to  make  clothes 
that  can  be  worn  on  Broadway.  And 
shoddy  material  and  poor  finish  and  work- 
manship have  become  deplorably  common. 

Women  can  buy  hats  more  cheaply  than 
at  home.  In  Paris  good-looking  hats  may 
be  found  for  from  $5  to  $10— but  the  Paris 
woman  of  fashion  does  not  buy  these  hats ! 
In  London  hats  can  be  bought  from  $5 
upward,  but  there  are  few  such  hats  that 
any  American  or  French  woman  could  be 
induced  to  wear. 

Take  such  a  standard  thing  as  white 
crepe  de  chine.  Today  in  Paris  the  very 
cheapest  costs  $1.40  a  yard,  and  anything 
at  all  good  from  $2.50  and  upward.  It  is 
cheaper  in  New  York,  quality  for  quality. 
Ordinary  crepe  de  chine  blouses  range  in 
London  department  stores  from  $6  to  $16. 
Suits  of  white  silk  pajamas,  that  a  few  years 
ago  cost  $6  in  Paris,  now  at  the  same  shop 
cost  $10. 

Men's  or  women's  shoes,  of  good  quality 
and  shape,  cost  at  least  $5.  Men's  shirts 
cost  from  $1  up.  The  cheapest  collars,  as 
in  America,  are  two  for  25  cents.  A  good 
umbrella  costs  a  guinea.  Laundry  costs 
New  York  prices  and  comes  home  with  red 
threads  sewed  in  it  for  markers,  and  the 
laundering  is  often  deplorably  poor.  Send 
out  trousers  to  be  pressed  in  a  London 
hotel,  and  the  charge  is  at  least  37  cents — 
the  popular  American  belief  being  that 
you  can  buy  a  pair  over  there  for  that! 

Europe  has  too  much  overawed  us  with 
traditions  of  present-day  excellence  and 
cheapness;  America  has  stood  in  reverence 
on  account  of  an  art  and  skill  and  craftsman- 
ship and  architecture  that  have  vanished. 
Europeans  have  long  failed  to  carry  on  the 
noble  traditions  of  the  centuries  past;  and 
today  they  are  even  failing  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  low  prices  for  good  material. 

When  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  first  came 
to  the  United  States  he  drove  in  the  rain  in 
an  open  express  wagon  from  the  steamer 
pier  to  some  kind  of  sailors'  lodging-house 
on  the  North  River  waterfront;  and  he 
afterward  set  down  in  a  book  a  description 
of  all  this  as  of  a  typical  American  hotel 
reached  in  a  typical  American  way. 

Many  an  American  goes  economically  to 
Europe  and  comes  home  to  set  his  third- 
class  European  prices  against  first-class 
American  ones.  Naturally,  such  compari- 
sons are  to  the  advantage  of  Europe. 

The  Factories9  Funds 

IN  A  CERTAIN  factory  a  company 
savings-bank  is  run  in  connection  with  a 
"Ten  Per  Cent  Club"  among  employees, 
the  latter  having  arrived  at  the  rule  that, 
roughly,  everybody  ought  to  put  away  at 
least  ten  per  cent  for  a  rainy  day,  and  the 
company  carrying  out  the  same  idea  by 
refusing  to  accept  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  anybody's  wages  on  deposit,  as  ten  per 
cent  interest  is  paid  out  of  company  funds 
on  all  money  left  in  its  hands  a  year. 

In  another  factory  it  was  found  that  all 
the  men  needed  in  order  to  be  thrifty  was 
some  convenient  way  of  depositing  their 
weekly  savings.  A  trip  to  the  bank  on 
payday  took  too  much  time  from  recrea- 
tion. So  the  company  opened  a  savings 
department  upon  a  system  that  renders  it 
unnecessary  even  to  make  a  formal  deposit 
with  the  cashier. 

John  Jones  decides,  the  day  before  pay- 
day, that  he  can  add  three  dollars  to  his 
savings  account  with  the  company  this 
week.  So  he  fills  out  a  blank  order  to 
the  cashier  to  deduct  that  amount  and 
credit  to  John  Jones'  savings  account. 
This  slip,  with  others,  comes  to  the  cashier, 
and  is  before  him  when  he  is  making  up 
the  payroll. 

He  puts  it  into  the  employee's  envelope 
as  three  dollars  cash,  acknowledging  on 
the  back  the  receipt  and  crediting  of  the 
money.  This  makes  it  also  a  certificate  of 
deposit.  When  John  Jones  wants  to  draw 
his  money  he  turns  it  in. 

These  funds  are  deposited  at  interest 
outside,  and  the  men  get  just  what  a 
savings-bank  would  pay. 


Does  your  home  need 
Sidewalks?  Steps? 
Curbs?  Posts?  Urns? 
Watering  Troughs? 

Here  is  a  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  make  them  with  concrete 
so  thatthey  will  besightly,  cleanly 
and  durable  as  stone.    The  book 

Concrete  Construction  About 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm 

tells  how  to  mix  the  concrete, 
build  the  molds  and  so  clearly 
and  accurately  explains  every 
step  that  you  can  make  many  of 
these  improvements  yourself  in 
your  spare  time. 

The  book  is  free;  the  informa- 
tion it  contains  will  save  you 
many  dollars.  Its  first  purpose  is 
to  interest  you  in  the  uses  of  con- 
crete: its  second  is  to  explain  why 


PORTLAND 


MAKES  THE  BEST  CONCRETE 

"Atlas"  is  a  name  to  remem- 
ber. It  is  the  standard  brand 
in  cements.  Being  pure,  always 
uniform  in  quality  and  made 
only  of  genuine  Portland  Cement 
Rock  it  insures  good  results. 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  contains 
no  furnace  slag  and  is  the  brand 
purchased  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Here  are  some  other  books  in 
the  Atlas  Cement  Library: 

Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages 

Vol.    I— Large  Houses 

Vol.  II-  Small  Houses 
Concrete  in  Highway  Construction 
Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory 

Construction  (delivery  charge) 
Concrete  Cottages  .... 
Concrete  Garages 


the  ATLASp«yM)  CEMENT  co. 

Dept.  62,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 
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Building  A  City  By  Leaps  And  Bounds! 


The  Magic  Southwest 

Its  wonderful  development  during  the  past  dec- 
ade has  been  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

If  the  story  of  Oklahoma's  rapid  rise  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  may  seem  to  many  almost  incredi- 
ble, it  must  be  remembered  that  Nature  in  her  gift 
of  resources  was  most  uncommonly  kind.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  boundary  lines  of  this  great 
state  should  have  dropped  over  a  block  of  earth 
which  produces  on  the  surface  the  three  great 
staples  —  corn,  cotton  and  wheat;  and  under  the 
surface  holds  marvelously  rich  deposits  of  the  three 
great  minerals  —  coal,  oil  and  gas. 

El  Reno,  The  Coming  City 

When  it  is  considered  that  Oklahoma  has  the 
staples — which  are  the  backbone  of  agricul- 
ture—  and  the  standard  minerals  —  which 
are  the  basis  of  manufacturing  —  and  carries 
a  score  of  other  crops  and  raw  materials  as 
"side  lines"  in  her  great  big  sample  case,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  an  empire  was  slumbering 
here,  waiting  only  the  advent  of  railroads  to 
open  things  up. 

El  Reno  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  City 
in  Oklahoma,  the  most  progressive  State  in 
the  Union.  This  wonderfully  vital,  pushing, 
ambitious  natural  center  of  the  Greater  South- 
west, is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its  lead- 
ing business  men  with  a  public  spirit  never 
surpassed  have  banded  together  into  an  organization 
to  push  the  fortunes  of  El  Reno,  and  now  invite 
the  world  to  "Watch  Us  Grow  To  100,000." 
The  wonderful  progress  made  during  the  past 
few  years  by  El  Reno,  the  coming  metropolis  of 
Oklahoma,  is  due  largely  to  the  loyal  support  and 
unselfish  effort  of  the  representative  men  who 
are  backing  this  movement  with  their  time,  money 
and  personal  energy. 

Advantages  of  Location 

El  Reno  is  the  county  seat  of  Canadian  county 
and  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Oklahoma.  The 
territory  adjacent  to  the  city  contains  the  richest 
agricultural  region  in  the  Southwest,  parted  by  the 
North  and  South  Canadian  rivers,  with  grazing 


lands  capable  of  sustaining  the  immense  herds 
that  make  this  city  the  greatest  cattle  market  in 
the  state.  El  Reno  is  the  hub  of  the  great  Rock 
Island  System,  being  the  intersection  of  its  two 
main  lines,  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  and  the  C.  O.  k  G.  R.  R. 
The  Fort  Smith  and  Western  has  its  own  western 
terminal  here,  and  a  charter  has  been  granted  the 
El  Reno,  Red  River  and  Pacific  Railway  Company 
to  extend  this  line  to  connect  with  the  Orient  Rail- 
way in  Texas. 

A  Great  Cattle  Market 

El  Reno  has  more  factories  than  any  city  its 
size  in  the  state.  It  is  the  best  cattle  market  in  Okla- 
homa. The  Rock  Island  Railroad  has  seventy 
miles  of  track  in  El  Reno,  with  capacity  for  handling 
8,000  cars.     El  Reno  will  be  the  hub  of  a  system 


Watch  Us  Grow  to 


of  interurbans  that  will  radiate  over  the  state. 
El  Reno  has  a  complete,  modern,  up-to-date  street 
railway  system.  It  has  the  largest  cotton  compress 
in  the  great  cotton  district  of  the  Southwest. 

Railroad  and  Factory  Center 

El  Reno  is  the  railroad  center  of  the  Southwest. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Rock  Island  System 
for  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The 
Rock  Island  has  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  im- 
provements in  the  city  of  El  Reno  alone.  El  Reno 
will  soon  have  the  largest  railroad  office  building  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  built  by  the  Rock 
Island  System.  Forty  trains  enter  and  leave  daily 
this  rapidly  developing  railroad  and  manufacturing 
center  of  the  great  Southwest. 


El  Reno  Not  a  "  Boom"  Town 

EI  Reno  is  not  a  boom"  town  and  yet  is  grow- 
ing twice  as  fast  as  any  other  city  in  this  section. 
Fl  Reno  has  beautiful  parks  with  a  variety  of  attrac- 
tions, and  a  Carnegie  Library  costing  $20,000, 
containing  10,000  volumes.  El  Reno's  Com- 
mercial Club  has  an  advertising  fund  of  $20,000 
which  it  is  spending  for  the  benefit  of  this  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  El  Reno  has  carried  the  name  of 
Oklahoma  farther  than  any  two  cities  in  the  state. 

An  Invitation  To  Settlers 

In  order  to  interest  outside  capital  and  as  a 
means  of  attracting  actual  settlers  to  El  Reno,  a 
committee  of  public  spirited  business  men  have 
arranged  to  offer  non-residents  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  city  lots  25x140  feet  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  business  center,  at  a 
price  much  below  their  actual  worth.  This 
splendid  offer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  a  good  class  of  citizens  to  El  Reno, 
.  and  thereby  assisting  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation towards  the  100,000  mark. 


•  Low  Prices  and  Easy  Terms 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  acquire 
valuable,  rapidly  growing  lots  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive city  of  Oklahoma  at  prices  that  yield 
a  large  percentage  of  profit.  Inside  lots,  25x140 
feet,  are  now  only  $125 — cornerlots$200.  Terms, 
$10  down  and  $5  per  month.  No  interest,  no  taxes,  no 
commission  or  extra  charges  of  any  kind.  Title  guar- 
anteed perfect.  You  have  the  privilege  of  re-selling, 
if  you  prefer,  at  any  time  after  first  payment  is  made. 

A  Chance  for  Investors 

Such  an  offering  to  acquire  city  property  on  such 
easy  terms  is  rare.  While  we  cannot  make  any 
promise  or  give  any  guarantee  covering  even  the 
approximate  increase  in  value  of  these  rapidly 
growing  lots,  yet  the  readers  of  this  publication  can 
easily  form  their  own  conclusions  from  the  facts 
given  above  concerning  the  wonderful  development 
of  El  Reno  to  date,  and  the  promises  of  even 
greater  things  in  the  next  few  years. 


The  Packers'  Industrial  Company,  of  El  Reno,  Oklahoma 

Composed  of  Members  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Reservation  Coupon 


lot 


The  Packers'  Industrial  Co., 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

n,  inside 
r lease  reserve  in  my  name 

corner 

25  x  140  feet,  and  send  me  at  once,  plat  and 
map  showing  exact  location,  etc.,  subject  to  my 
acceptance  or  rejection. 


Name 
Address 


800  Lots  Already  Sold 

The  original  tract  secured  by  the  committee  con- 
tained 2,200  city  lots,  of  which  800  have  been  sold. 
The  remainder,  1,400  lots,  will  he  sold  to  non-resi- 
dents. This  property  is  in  the  heart  of  the  packing 
center,  where  realty  values  are  going  up  with  a  rush. 
Nearby  the  Kl  Reno  Packing  Co.  will  soon  begin  oper- 
ations, with  a  capacity  of  400  cattle  ami  600  hogs  per 
day.  Three  other  packing  houses  will  be  built  within 
the  next  few  months.  Kvery  indication  points  to  a  Won- 
derful development  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 


Information  Coupon 

The  Packers '  Industrial  Co. , 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

I  want  further  information  about  your  El 
Reno  City  Lots.  Please  send  full  details,  maps, 
plats,  descriptions,  etc.,  without  any  obligation 
to  me. 


J  Name 


i   A  ddrcss 
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For  Your  Camp 

Summer  Home  —  Lawn,  Porch  or 
Roof — Yacht  —  Motor  Boat- 
Automobile,  Etc. 

Lightest  and  Most  Compact 
Portable  Bed  Ever  Made 

Always  Ready  for  Your  Guest  and 
Instantly  Available  in  Emergencies. 

So  Easy  tt>  Fold  and  Put  Out  of  the  Way. 
Weighs  but  I  5  Pounds. 

Guaranteed  to  Sustain  800  Pounds 

DDIrc  JftQOO  Ask  Your  Dealer 
PRICE  «P  J^VJ  to  Demonstrate 

Write  forour  Booklet  No.  28,"CampFurniture  " 

STEINFELD  BROS. 

620  Broadway 


2H. P. reversing 
engine  and  tit- 
tings  com- 
plete, ir 
eluding 
propel- 
ler and 
shaft- 


ing, 
stuffing 
box. 


Marine  Motor 

READY  TO  INSTALL 
$ 


Our  engine  is  so  sim- 
ple a  woman  or  child 
can  operate  it.  It  is 
easy  to  start,  strong, 
dependable,  2  H.  P. 
to  10  H.P.  $40  up.  An 
engine  with  a  won- 
derful record  — thou- 
sands of  them  in  use 
and  all  giving  satis- 
faction. Adopted  by 
U.S.  lighthouse  tend- 
ers, Chicago  police 
boats,  etc.  Low  fuel 
consumption,  faster 
and  more  poweriul 
per  rated  H.  P.  than 
any  other  engine. 

Spec ial  prices  to 
boat  builders  and 
agents.  Write  today. 
Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works,  Box  29 1  -a,  Eau  Clai  re.Wis . 


Write  for  free  illus- 
trated catalog.  Mighty 
interesting   to  anyone 
interested  in  motor  boats. 


1910  Speed  Motor  Canoe  $1 1 0  Complete 


A  high  speed,  perfectly  safe  boat  of  a  wonderful 
model.  All  the  luxury  of  canoeing,  all  the  charm 
of  motoring  at  high  speed,  with  all  the  safety  of  a 
cruiser  — stiff — steady— safe  — graceful  in  design 
— dry.  Comfortablearrangement  — and  thestrong- 
estmotorcanoemade.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Twenty 
feet  long— madeof  cedar  -  copperfastened  -equip- 
ped with  the  simplest,  most  reliable,  smoothest 
running,  highest  grade  2  II.  P.  engine  made. 
Send  today  for  Power  Canoe  Bulletin  No.  31.  (44) 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO.,  44  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Bird  Manna 

is  the  secret  preparation  used  by  the 
Canary  Breeders  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains,  Germany,  for  curing  all  dis- 
eases of  Cage  Birds,  and  restoring  lost 
song.  It  acts  like  magic.  Sold  by 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  for  15c.  Bird 
Book  mailed  free  on  application. 

Philadelphia  Bird  Food  Co.,  400  N.  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sample  of 
.  epared  Gold 
Silver  Letters  for  Office  Win 
Fronts,  House  Numbers,  etc.  A  Gold  Mine  for  Agents. 
Calif,  agent  made $31.95  2 days;  Ohio  agent  M_\  60  idays;  Kas. 
agent  $15.25  1  day.    You  should  do  as  well.     Easy,  pleasant 
work.    This  is  your  chance  to  make  big  money.    Write  to- 
day for  full  particulars  and  free  sample  to  agents. 
Metallic  Sign  Company.  423  N,  Clark  St., Chicago,  Illinois. 


Palmer  Motors  and  Launches 

2  and  4  Cycle.  1,  2  and  4  Cylinder.  Stationary 
and  Marine.  One  to  30  H.  P.  Catalogue  FREK. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Box  P,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 
New  York  :  31  E.  21st  St.  Philadelphia :  The  Bours. 
Huston  :  85  Union  St.  Providence,  R.  I. :  242  Eddy 
St.  Portland. 
Me.:  Portland 
Pier.  Seattle, 
Wash.:  526 
First  Ave.  So 
Vancouver,  B. 

AGENTS  P0RTRAITS  35c-    FRAMES  15c 

Sheet  Pictures  lc.    Stereoscopes  25c.  Views 
lc.   30  Days'  Credit.   Samples  and  Catalog  Free. 
CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT,  Dept.  4014,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  lx  2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 

postpaid.   Send  for  Catalog. 
F enton  Label  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1.00 


and  Beans 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

markets  for  future  delivery  before  the  crop 
was  gathered— a  proceeding  which,  tech- 
nically at  least,  would  make  them  "short" 
of  the  market,  or  on  the  "bear  side." 
Obviously,  the  lower  they  could  buy  the 
beans  in  California,  as  compared  with  the 
price  at  which  they  had  agreed  to  deliver 
them  in  the  East,  the  greater  would  be 
their  profit. 

The  beans  are  ready  for  market  in  the 
early  autumn,  and  the  biggest  deliveries 
are  usually  made  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. It  is  alleged  that  early  in  the  bean 
harvest  the  commercial  buyers  took  pains 
to  discover  some  growers  who  were  hard  up 
and  anxious  to  sell,  whose  beans  they 
would  purchase  at  a  comparatively  low 
figure,  and  that  these  transactions,  being 
published,  tended  to  establish  a  price  for 
the  other  growers. 

The  li  ma-bean  industry  is  fortunate,  how- 
ever, in  that  a  number  of  persons  of  ample 
means  and  considerable  business  ability 
are  engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Charles  Donlon,  of 
Oxnard,  for  example,  is  popularly  reported 
to  have  "made  a  million  out  of  beans  and 
real  estate  "—although,  no  doubt,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  "out  of  real 
estate  and  beans. ' '  Some  of  these  business- 
like bean  culturists,  as  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed it,  "got  tired  of  having  a  handful 
of  men,  some  of  whom  didn't  even  live  in 
California,  fix  the  price  year  after  year  for 
us  fellows  to  sell  our  beans  at."  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  March,  1909  —after 
some  preliminary  campaigning  —they  called 
a  mass-meeting  of  bean  growers  to  be  held 
in  the  Auditorium  at  Oxnard.  "To  organ- 
ize," they  said,  "is  the  only  way  to  meet 
the  big  buyers." 

The  plan  was  to  organize  local  associa- 
tions, each  covering  a  territory  that  could 
conveniently  reach  a  warehouse,  and  a 
central  association  to  do  the  selling,  every 
local  association  to  be  represented  in  the 
central  body.  Other  meetings  were  held 
and  a  good  deal  of  canvassing  for  members 
was  done.  Local  and  central  organizations 
were  formed,  the  latter  called  the  Ventura 
County  Bean  Growers'  Association,  with 
Mr.  Donlon  as  president  and  J.  M.  Water- 
man as  manager. 

Prices  Fixed  by  Quotations 

The  men  who  were  pushing  the  organiza- 
tion especially  urged  growers  to  hold  their 
beans  for  $3.75  a  sack  of  one  hundred 
pounds;  not  to  sell  for  less  whether  they 
joined  the  association  or  not.  The  com- 
mercial buyers  appear  not  to  have  taken 
this  effort  to  organize  the  growers  very 
seriously.  At  any  rate,  adepts  in  the  bean 
market  say  that  beans  were  sold  in  the 
East  for  future  delivery  at  a  price  that 
was  below  the  equivalent  of  $3.75  a  sack  in 
California. 

Late  in  September  last  it  was  reported 
that  one  of  the  buyers  had  purchased  a 
large  lot  of  new  beans  at  $3.62  a  sack, 
tending  to  establish  that  price  for  the  crop. 
This  was  generally  regarded  as  the  opening 
gun  in  a  fight  by  the  big  buyers  upon  the 
association,  the  latter  having  fixed  $3.75 
as  a  minimum  price. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shot  told.  As 
usual— even  in  the  most  fortunate  of  agri- 
cultural communities,  with  the  best  of 
climates— there  were  growers  who  needed 
money.  The  difference  between  $3.75  and 
$3.62  wasn't,  after  all,  great.  The  price 
might  fall;  cooperation  might  fail.  In 
short,  the  association  sort  of  wavered. 

But  it  was  fortunate,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  in  having  the  support  of  a  number 
of  members  who  were  neither  helpless 
financially  nor  lacking  in  sand.  These 
members— said  to  have  been  six  in  num- 
ber—removed their  coats,  dug  up  their 
available  collateral  and  went  out  to  buy 
beans  in  competition  with  the  commercial 
buyers.  To  growers  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  turn  their  beans  over  to  the 
association  the  proposition  of  the  cooper- 
ators  was:  "Sell  your  beans  to  us  rather 
than  to  the  commercial  buyers;  we  will 
pay  you  as  much  as  they  will;  if  they  pay 
$3.80  we  will  pay  $3.80;  but,  at  the  same 
price,  give  the  beans  to  us  rather  than  to 
them." 

They  got  a  great  many  beans,  and  there 
are  supposed  to  have  been  future-delivery 
contracts  outstanding,  to  fulfill  which 
somebody  else  had  to  have  a  great  many 


An  Acknowledgment  of  Superiority 

AFTER  two  years  of  litigation,  in  which  a 
y  \  competing  company  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  WALES,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  original  stock- 
holders in  their  action  to  protect  the  WALES 
against  '  trust"  control. 

This  struggle  for  control  by  a  competitor 
amounts  to  an  acknowledgment  of  WALES 
superiority. 

The  complete  visibility  of  every  operation,  its 
exclusive  features,  its  mechanical  simplicity  and 
durability  are  the  factors  in  this  recognized 
leadership. 

Write  for  details. 
THE  ADDER  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


YislMe 


Adding 

and  Listing 

Machine 


Safety  Razor  Blades  2Vzc  j  Ofk^K 

and  20  per  cent  discount  off  the  price  on  your  first  order.    Send  dull  single    j  ^k^t  f\w 

or  double  edse  blades  for  re-sharnenine  bv  our  wonderful  Drocess.    We    '  '  ' 


and  20  per  cent  discount  off  the  price  on  your  first  order.  Send  dull  single 
or  double  edge  blades  for  re-sharpening  by  our  wonderful  process.  We 
make  them  sharper  than  new.  Oidy  2^c  each.  We  are  the  original  re- 
sharpening  company.  We  use  the  most  splendid  and  up-to-date  machin- 
ery. We  guarantee  satisfaction.  If  you  will  send  the  special  20  per  cent 
discount  coupon  with  your  first  order  or  copy  the  coupon  form  in  your  letter 
you  need  send  only  2c  for  each  blade.  But  send  blades  today.  We  want  toget 
you  started  with  us.    We  want  to  prove  that  we  can  more  than  satisfy  you. 

CHEMICAL  STEEL  CO.  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


Discount  Coupon 

Clip  out  and  send  this  Coupon 
with  your  blades  or  copy  the 
coupon  in  a  letter  and  we  will 
allow  you  a  20  per  cent  dis- 
count  on   your  initial  order. 


0     •  ! 

iv 

MULLINS  16  FT.,   3    H.    P.    LAUNCH  $110 

Biggest  Launch  Offer  Ever  Made.    A  speedy,  safe,  dependable,  finely  equipped  launch,  that 
uill  give  splendid  service.    Built  of  steel  with  air-tight  compartments  like  a  life  boat.  Abso- 
lutely Safe,  Can't  Sink,  Warp,  Crack.  Split  or  Dry  Out.    Requires  No  Calking.    Speed  8lA  to 
9  miles  an  hour.    Seats  8  people.    Equipped  with  3  H.  P.,  2-Cycle  Reversible  Mullins  Engine, 
with  Mullins  Silent  Underwater  Exhaust,  Sight  Feed  Oilers,  Reversible  Contact  Timer  with 
speed  control  lever  and  Automatic  Float  Feed  Carburetor.   Starts  like  an  Automobile  Engine. 
Can't  Back-fire.    Will  not  siall  at  any  speed. 

U/DITC  TAD  Dir  CDET  PUT  Al  f\C  of  MullinsSteel  Launches,  Motor  Boats,  Row  Boats, 
WKII  fc  rUK  Dill  rlXLL  tAl/VLUU  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats  and  Marine  Engines. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.,        120  Franklin  St.,        Salem,  Ohio. 
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Mend  That  Chair  With 


Sticks  everything,  but  is  not  sticky  H 

It  is  a  mineral  paste;  binds  wood  permanently  and  holds 
metals  securely  to  wood.  It  mends  china,  «...  -.  pots,  pans,  leaky 
pipes  — almost  anything  about  the  house.  When  set,  it  resists 
heat,  frost,  moisture  and  chemicals 
indefinitely.  A  handy  thins  to  have 
about  an  automobile  or  motor  boat. 
Never  be  without  it  —il  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar.  At  hardware, 
drug,  department,  grocery  and  sta- 
tionery stores.  If  your  dealer  hasn  t 
it,  we  will  supply  you  upon  receipt 
of  his  name  and  the  price  25c. 

Write  for  FAEEbooUet.; 'Little 
Tragedies  from  Everyday  Ufe." 

OEMENTIUM  SALES  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  U.  5.  A. 
120-F  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
50-P  Church  St.,  New  York 
78-P  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

A  Profitable 
Business 

A  couple  of  feet  space  at  a  picnic 
ground,  in  a  bakery,  drug-store, 
candy-store,  fair  or  anywhere 
a  crowd,  with  nickels,  collects, 
and  a 


Candy  Floss 
Machine 

will  mean  a  3000  percentprofit 
for  you.    Write  us  for  catalog 
No.  12,  before  some  one  else 
beats  you  to  it. 
Ask,  too,  for  our  special  Catalog  O,  describ- 
ing Pop-Corn   and   Peanut  Koasters,   and  Ice 
Cream  Cone  Machines. 

Our  Pneumatic  Paint  Sprayer  catalog  tells 
of  a  winner  too. 

STEVENS  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
1223  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


5%  Interest  Paid 

on  six  months'  Certificates 
of  Deposit.  The  man  who 
deposits  at  3%  loses  two- 
thirds  of  his  income. 
Write  for  information. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Established  1883 
BILLINGS,  MONTANA 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  banks  in  the  State. 


Tru-Fit  Shup-on 

Sp  ©  c  ta  cles 


Remember 
The  Name 

Different  from  oth- 
ers.  The  "difference" 
is  the  improvement. 

Do  Not  Mark  the  No»e 
Will  Not  Cut  Behind  Ears 
Cannot  Slip  Down 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  spectacles.  It 
■ill  tell  you  things  you  ought  to  know. 

E.  K1RSTEIN  SONS  COMPANY 

Kstabllshed  1864  Dept.  B         Rochester.  N.Y. 


Patents  Produce  Fortunes 

Prizes  for  patents.  Patents  secured  through  us 
advertised  without  charge.  New  lists  of  inventions 
needed  and  possible  buyers.  "Mints  to  inventors." 
"Why  some  Inventors  fail."  Books  on  patents* 
Send  us  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  fidl  charge  of 
U.S.  Patent  Office. 

GREELEY  &  McINTIRE,  Palent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


beans,   I  n  February  Ias1  the  price  of  bean 
rose  in  %  1.2C  the  hundred  pounds, 

This,  of  I'ourHC,  was  cooperation  extraor- 
dinary. The  cooperatora  won  the  cam- 
paign because  a  number  of  them  possessed 
large  cash  resources  which  they  boldly 
employed  in  the  interest,  of  the  enterprise, 
and  lar»;e  cash  resources  are  not  exactly 
characteristic  of  farmers'  associations  in 
general.  Nevertheless,  the  campaign  had 
furnished  a  striking  object-lesson,  and  the 
cooperafors  hope  lo  control  a  large  pari  of 
this  year's  crop  on  a  purely  cooperative 
basis,  without  having  to  adopt  the  unusual 
expedient  of  buying  up  for  cash  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  output. 

There  is  a  small  but  rather  promising 
cooperative  association  of  vegetable  growers 
with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles;  also, 
some  cooperation  in  poultry.  The  state 
produces  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth 
of  English  walnuts,  and  at  Anaheim  the 
walnut  growers  are  cooperating.  Indeed, 
cooperation  is  talked  and  attempted  in 
almost  all  branches  of  horticulture.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  failures,  for  if  coopera- 
tion is  going  to  succeed  the  members  must 
stick,  and  on  the  marketing  side  they  must 
have  good,  sound  business  management. 
The  fruit  will  not  sell  itself  and  collect  the 
bills  on  a  cooperative  plan  any  more  than 
it  will  on  any  other  plan. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  one  of  the 
rocks  in  the  way  of  successful  cooperation 
consists  of  a  rather  extensive  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  business  experience  and  ability 
which  alone  can  handle  the  commercial  end 
of  their  enterprise  satisfactorily.  Jealousy 
of  the  manager's  salary  has  been  a  cause 
in  wrecking  more  than  one  attempt — as 
though,  the  fruit  being  grown  and  turned 
over  to  an  association,  any  bright  office- 
boy  could  attend  to  the  mere  details  of 
marketing  it.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
almost  anybody  can  grow  fruit;  but  to 
market  it  successfully  requires  a  more 
special  training  and  aptitude. 

Whenever  a  cooperative  enterprise  has 
succeeded,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  somebody  at  the  helm  has  pos- 
sessed first-rate  business  ability  of  the  same 
order  that  the  -commercial  packers,  buyers 
or  forwarders  would  employ  to  look  after 
their  concerns  and  for  which  they  would 
willingly  pay  the  going  price.  Too  often 
farmers  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price.  I 
have  actually  heard  the  objection  raised 
that  the  manager  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  who  handles  over  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  very  difficult  business 
a  year  and  does  it  with  decided  success, 
draws  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  a  year— as 
though  that  were  a  kind  of  fraud  upon  the 
small  grower  who,  perhaps,  doesn  t  make 
a  tenth  as  much.  With  more  experience, 
no  doubt,  this  exceedingly  mistaken  view 
will  be  universally  overcome — as  indeed  it 
already  has  been,  in  some  fields. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  fifth  of  Mr.  Payne's 
articles  on  cooperation  among  producers. 


PRIVATE  JOHN  ALLEN,  of  Mississippi, 
tells  of  a  speech  on  wool  made  by  Sena- 
tor Thomas  H.  Carter,  of  Montana,  some 
time  ago  and  sent  out  extensively  by  the 
Senator.  After  a  time  the  Senator  con- 
cluded not  to  send  out  any  more  copies  of 
that  speech. 

"Reminds  me,"  said  Private  John,  "of 
the  case  of  a  negro  I  knew  down  in  Missis- 
sippi who  was  to  be  tried  for  murder  and 
who  had  promised  the  prosecuting  attorney 
to  plead  guilty. 

The  time  came  for  the  trial.  The  pros- 
ecuting attorney  had  no  witnesses.  He 
thought  none  was  necessary.  While  the 
other  business  of  the  court  was  being 
cleared  up  a  local  lawyer  sat  down  by  the 
negro  and  asked :  '  Do  you  want  to  get  out 
of  this?' 

" '  Yassir,  I  reckon  I  does.' 
"'Have  you  got  five  dollars?' 
" '  No,  sah,  but  I  kin  git  it.' 
"So  the  negro  raised  the  five  and  gave  it 
to  the  lawyer  who  told  him  to  say  nothing, 
but  when  the  judge  asked  him  to  plead,  to 
plead  not  guilty  instead  of  guilty. 

"The  negro  was  arraigned.  He  pleaded 
not  guilty.  '  Look  here,  you  black  scoun- 
drel!' yelled  the  prosecuting  attorney; 
'  what  do  you  mean  by  that  plea?  Didn't 
you  promise  me  a  dozen  times  you  would 
plead  guilty?' 

"'Yassir,  I  done  promised  that,'  re- 
plied the  negro,  '  but  I  reckon  I  done  over- 
talked  myself.' " 


Genuine  Hand -Woven  Panama  Hats 

Rare  Bargain  in  Genuine  Panamas 

Panama  Hals  more  popular  than  ever — all  the  rage  this  Summer.  By  importing  large 
quantities  we  can  sell  direct  to  user  for  this  surprisingly  low  price.  These 
hats  are  warranted  genuine  all  hand -woven;  unblocked,  and  can  be  worn  in  that 
condition  by  men,  women  and  children.  Easily  blocked  in  any  shape  or  style. 
Just  as  serviceable  as  the  $10.00  kind;  the  difference  only  in  fineness  of  weave. 
Assorted  sizes.  Weight  only  2  oz.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Order  today. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mailed  promptly. 


Square  Crown 

Blocked  and  Trimmed 

Finely  Woven 

Genuine  Panama  Hats 

By  importing  them  by  the  thousands  direct  from  the  native  Indian  weavers 
in  South  America  and  selling  direct  to  the  user,  eliminating  all  the  middlemen's 
profits,  we  are  able  to  make  this  Rare  Offer  of  $5.00.  They  would  sell 
for  $10.00  in  most  hat  stores.  Three  styles  as  shown  above. 
These  hats  are  hand-blocked  and  trimmed  with  black  silk  outside  band  and  leather 
sweat  band.  All  sizes.  Sent  by  express,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $5.00. 
State  size  and  style  desired.    Prompt  shipments.    Money  refunded  if  dissatisfied. 

Remember,  we  are  importers  and  not  retailers. 

Send  your  order  today  and  be  prepared  for  Summer. 


The  Original,  Time-Tried  and  Reliable  Straight  Side 

Automobile  Tire 


Half  Section  of  the  Old -Style  Clincher 
Type  Auto  Tire  of  the 
Same  Rated  Size 


Half  Section  of  the 
Trouble -Proof 
GOODYEAR 
Straight  Side 
Auto  Tire 


The  Straight 
Side  Tire  has  so  many 
advantages  over  the  Clincher 
type  that  Goodyear  Detachable  Auto- 
mobile Tires  have  steadily  forged  ahead  on 
MERIT  ALONE.  44  Automobile  Manufacturers 
have  contracted  for  Goodyear  Tires  to  be  used  on 
their  1910  cars.    Below  is  briefly  stated  a  few  of  the 
exclusive  advantages  of 


Note 
Over- 
size 


TIRES 


They  Will  Not  Creep  or  Come  Off  the  Rim  in  Use,  even  though  the  tire 
be  ridden  absolutely  flat.  No  tire  bolts  are  needed.  Ask  how  OUT  patented 
Piano  Wire  Tape  overcomes  this.    Hooked-foot  01  Clincher  type  tires, 
even  when  held  in  place,  with  several  bolts,  come  off  in  use,  sometimes 
causing  fatal  accidents. 

Goodyear  Straight  Side  Tires  Will  Not  Rim  Cut,    The  broad, 
rounding  rim  surface,  possible  only  with  the  Straight  Side  Tire. does 
away  with  all  sharp  edges.    Note  Che  half  section  on  Che  left. 
See  the  sharp  edge  of  the  rim-flange.    Remember,  the  entire 
load  Is  carried  on  these  edges,  anil  unless  such  a  lire  is 
fully  inflated  it  is  very  apt  to  Him  Cut. 

The  straight  side  construction  of  Goodyear 
Tires  allows  us  to  make  them  larger  than  any 
other  tire  sold  for  the  same  size.  Each 
Goodyear  Detac  hable  (Straight  Side) 
Tire  is  larger  than  its  rating.  So 
in    Goodyear  Tires    you  get 
Extra  Size  plus  Extra  Uuality. 


Feet  almost  I  Pert  wlilc 
meet.      I  apart. 


WJT 


Impossible. 


it  1 1  i„ll 

Idcrceping. 


Goodyear  Stnllhl  Side  Tins  are  tailly  removed  and  replaced.    The  larnc  spa,  e  between  the  t,„si,.i  1,  ■  1 1 
allows  one  to  push  llie  side  wall*  In  easily  ami  unlock  the  detachable  rhn  without  trouble.    In  HoOKld  tool 
<  lin-  her  1  ires  thr  bead  binds  and  olten  must  be  pried  loose.     When  the  toes  touch  In  the  center  (as  a  pre,  aution 
HK.iinst  touilnif  0H1  It  Is  a  hi*  job  both  to  loosen  a  I  lin,  her  Tire  .,n,l  to  unto,  k  the  ,1,-t.i,  liable  rhn  win  .,  it  IB  I., 
Send  lor.air  FREE  book,  "I  low  to  Select  an  Automobile  T  ire."  It  shown  how  to  keep  down  the  expense  UTUUfngl  V.  Ask  tor  It  today.    NOW  I 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Seneca  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Hi. mm  I       and  AgencleH  In  All  Principal  (,'itien  [73] 
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Typewriter 
Experts 

at  Your  Service 

Typewriter  Problems  Solved  by  Our 
"Flying  Squadron"  of  Experts 

We  offer  to  individuals, 
firms  and  corporations  the 

services  of  our  corps  of  typewriter 
experts,  without  obligation  or  ex- 
pense. 

These  men  are  masters  of  type- 
writer problems.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  construction,  operation  and 
service  possibilities  of  every  standard 
typewriter  in  the  world. 

They  know  how  to  make  the  typewriter 
yield  its  maximum  of  efficiency;  how  to  make 
it  a  more  valuable  factoV  in  the  conduct  of  any 
business;  how  to 
keep  it  keyed  up 
to  its  best;  how  to 
broaden  the  scope 
of  its  uses;  how  to 
handle  and  care  for 
it  so  that  it  runs 
with  economy,  ease 
and  precision. 

If  there  are  weak 
points  in  your  type- 
writing department, 

no  matter  what  make  of  machine  you  have, 
you  need  the  ad-vice  of  these  men,  with  their 
technical  training  and  broad  business  experience. 

You  cannot  afford  to  permit  mistakes,  delays, 
breakdowns  and  Various  other  annoyances  to 
become  a  chronic  condition. 

Let  us  send  you  a  Doctor  of  Typewriters  — 
a  real  expert.  He  will  study  and  solve  your 
problems.  He  will  tell  you  how  to  make  your 
equipment  meet  your  requirements. 

And  he  will  not  accept  a  penny  for  his 
services.     We  pay  the  bill ! 


TypeWn-tfei* 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Our  "Flying  Squadron"  of  Typewriter 
Experts  is  the  pick  of  the  great  Oliver  organi- 
zation of  over  ten  thousand  men. 

These  men  work  on  a  "roving  commis- 
sion."   They  cover  the  entire  country. 

They  are  entirely  at  the  command  of  type- 
writer owners  and  operators.  Your  simple 
request,  on  the  Application  Blank,  or  on  your 
business  stationery,  brings  one  of  these  highly 
trained  men  to  your  office  as  speedily  as  we 
can  arrange  the  trip. 

He  will  not  importune  you  to  buy  an  Oliver 
Typewriter,  but  will  not  refuse  an  order. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

43  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

P.  S. — We  are  selling  Oliver  Typewriters 
for  seventeen  cents  a  day.  If  interested,  ask 
for  full  details  of  the  plan. 


Request  for  Interview  j 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 

43  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago.  ' 

Gentlemen  :  I  want  to  see  a  member  of  your  S 
Flying  Squadron  of  Experts  at  tlie  earliest  pos-  S 
sible  moment.  I 


»  Name  _ 


MAYBUKY'S  MEMORY 


( Concluded  from  Page  9) 


J  Address 


Nature  of  Business 


)  » 


"I  am  very  sorry  that  you  don't  know 
where  she  is." 

Mrs.  Carruthers  is  the  kind  of  woman 
who  goes  on  and  on  with  the  least  encour- 
agement. "  I  hope  she  found  a  new  situa- 
tion more  easily.  She  has  had  such 
terrible  experiences —  weeks  without  work, 
nearly  starving.  She  said  she  was  afraid 
of  herself  I  don't  quite  know  what  she 
meant  by  that,  but  " 

Here  Dick  Carruthers  came  lounging 
across  the  room  and  stood  facing  us  all 
from  the  hearthrug. 

"  If  she  was  so  frightfully  up  against  it  as 
all  that,"  said  he,  "why  didn't  she  marry 
me?  I  mayn't  be  much  of  a  catch,  but  I 
wouldn't  have  let  her  starve." 

"  Dick! "  His  mother  put  down  her  cup 
in  amazement.    He  laughed. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  asked  her.  Surprising,  isn't 
it?  I  met  her  running  to  the  station  the 
night  Captain  Maybury  came  home.  She'd 
got  thin  evening  shoes  on  and  a  white 
frock,  and  she  was  perished  with  cold  and 
crying  her  heart  out.  Beg  pardon— say 
anything?"   He  looked  at  me. 

I  had,  but  I  didn't  repeat  it. 

"  I  had  the  mare  with  me  and  I  made  her 
get  into  the  cart,  and  I  drove  her  to  Falling- 
fleet  to  catch  the  London  express.  She  had 
only  fourteen  shillings  in  the  world  and 
wouldn't  let  me  lend  her  anything.  She 
said  she  couldn't  marry  me  because  she 
was  too  honest." 

"Honest!"  said  Mother  in  a  low  voice, 
looking  at  me. 

"There  may  be  different  sorts  of  hon- 
esty," Carruthers  suggested  coolly.  "I 
don't  know  what  she  had  done  exactly,  but 
she  said  it  was  so  awful  that  I  should  never 
speak  to  her  again  if  she  told  me.  I  said 
it  would  have  to  be  a  fairly  healthy  crime 
to  bring  me  to  that,  but  it  was  no  good." 

Mother  rose  suddenly  and  said  she 
thought  we  must  be  going.  I  thought  so, 
too.  It  was  rather  a  long  walk  for  Mother, 
but  she  had  plenty  to  say  to  while  away  the 
time,  I  give  you  my  word. 

"I  can't  think  why  the  ungrateful  girl 
didn't  answer  my  letter,"  she  began  on  the 
very  doorstep. 

"She  never  had  it,"  said  I  gloomily. 

"Never  had  it?" 

"  I  kept  it  back.  I  knew  you'd  only  rub 
it  in,  and  I  thought  she'd  got  about  as 
much  as  she  could  stick  already." 

Mother  looked  at  me  rather  queerly  and 
gripped  my  arm.  ' '  Have  you  got  my  letter 
in  your  pocket  now?" 

"Yes." 

"Read  it!" 

It  was  getting  dark,  but  I  stopped  and 
did  as  she  told  me.  When  I'd  finished  I  said 
I  was  sorry.   It  was  all  I  could  say. 

"I  miss  that  child,"  my  mother  said; 
"  I  miss  her  more  every  day." 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"  If  she  was  so  terribly  afraid  " 

"Yes,"  said  I. 
"What  can  we  do ? " 

"There's  only  one  thing!"  I'd  been 
thinking  it  over  for  weeks.  "We  must 
advertise  for  a  governess  who  can  teach 
Danish,  and  give  a  number  at  the  printers'. 
If  she  sees  it  she'll  answer  it.  If  we  offered 
a  good  salary  she  might  answer  it  even  if 
she  has  an  engagement." 

"Of  course  she  has  one  by  now,"  cried 
Mother  sharply. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  I. 

"And  if  she  has,  there's  no  reason  why 

we  should  try  to  find  her  "  She 

looked  at  me  anxiously. 

"Yes,  there  is,"  said  I  grimly. 

We  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  answers 
to  that  blighted  advertisement,  and  all  but 
three  of  'em  thought  German  would  be 
sure  to  do  as  well  as  Danish,  or  even  better, 
poor  devils!  In  the  end  we  got  a  letter 
from  the  peach.  It  was  rather  shaky,  and 
it  made  me  feel  pretty  cheap. 

"It's  no  good  going  to  see  her,"  said 
Mother;  "she'll  be  out." 

"We're  going  to  borrow  Uncle  Grove's 
house  at  Hampstead,"  said  I,  "and  ask 
her  to  call  there." 

I've  not  the  remotest  idea  what  I 
meant  to  do  when  I  went  into  Uncle 
Grove's  breakfast-room  the  next  day,  but 
when  I  saw  the  peach  lying  back  in  his  big 
chair  with  her  eyes  shut  I  jolly  well  knew. 
I  stood  looking  at  her  by  the  fireplace  for  a 
few  minutes  without  speaking.  When  she 
opened  her  eyes  she  stared  at  me  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way  and  didn't  seem  a  bit  surprised. 
I  never  saw  any  one  so  changed. 


"Why  did  you  do  it?"  I  asked. 

She  didn't  move,  and  just  went  on  look- 
ing at  me  in  that  strange,  fixed  way. 

"  I  fell  in  love,"  she  said  at  last. 

I  started.   "  I  beg  your  pardon  " 

"I  fell  in  love  with  your  mother.  I 
used  to  sit  and  watch  her  in  church  and 
she  seemed  so  kind  and  loving  and  moth- 
erly and  sweet,  and  I  was  so  lonely  and 
afraid  of  life  that  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  have  a  real  claim 
upon  her." 

"What  were  you  afraid  of?"  I  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Of  London!  London  is  a  terrible, 
terrible  place.  I  had  been  here  before- 
starving   " 

"Good  Lord  !" 

' '  Have  you  ever  starved  ?  " 

"I'm— afraid  not."  I  felt  ashamed  to 
say  it. 

She  went  on  slowly,  looking  at  the  fire: 
"Well— after  a  time— if  you  live  on 
bread  and  things  like  that  you  begin  to 
see  strange  things— you  begin  to  imagine 
things.  You  begin  to  think  you're  going 
mad." 

I  felt  as  if  I  was  choking,  and  I  couldn't 
speak.   She  tried  to  get  up  but  sank  back. 

"Mrs.  Carruthers  told  me  that  May- 
bury  was  drowned.  She  said  that  if  he  had 
left  a  wife  or  a  sweetheart  it  would  have  I 
been  easier  for  your  mother.  She  said 
your  mother  was  always  happy  when  she 
was  making  young  people  happy.  She 
said  your  mother  was  heartbroken  now. 
I  couldn't  pretend  to  be  any  one's  wife,  so 
I— but  I  did  it  for  a  purely  selfish  reason." 

"  If  you  were  so  rottenly  up  against  it  as 
all  that  why  didn't  you  marry  Carruthers  ?" 
I  turned  and  said,  and  she  stole  a  swift, 
miserable  look  at  me  and  then  hid  her  face. 

"I  can't  expect  you  to  believe  me,"  she 
said;  "but  about  a  thing  like  love  I  am 
too  honest.  You  see  I  can't  hurt  people. 
I'm  too  weak.  If  you  marry  a  person  you 
don't  love  you  are  sure— sooner  or  later — 
to  hurt  them." 

"  Do  you  —  is  there  any  one  else,  then?" 

She  kept  her  face  hidden  and  said  noth- 
ing for  a  long  time,  and  then  she  looked 
up  and  asked  me  how  Mother  was  and 
whether  I  thought  she  would  ever  forgive 
her. 

"She  wrote  to  you,"  I  said,  "and  the 
letter  was  left  out  of  your  box  by  mistake. 
Here  it  is." 

She  took  it  with  shaking  hands  and 
opened  it— reading  it  slowly  aloud. 

My  poor,  poor  little  girl:   Come  home  to 

me  and  forget  all  this  foolishness.   Do  you 

think  I  haven't  learned  to  know  you  and 

love  you  too  well  all  these  months  to  let 

you  go  back  to  the  misery  that  drove  you 

to  this?    Maybury  has  gone  away  again 

with  his  wife.    Theodora  is  engaged  to  a 

baronet  and  very  happy.    No  one  will  ever 

know  the  truth.     , , 

Always  your  mend, 

Edith  Ellinger. 

The  tears  slowly  rolled  down  her  cheeks 
as  she  stared  at  the  paper,  and  I  simply 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  found 
myself  kneeling  beside  her  with  my  arm 
around  her  before  I  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening to  me. 

"You're  so  thin  and  pale,"  I  said.  I  was 
as  hoarse  as  any  old  raven,  and  I  believe 
my  own  silly  eyes  were  as  wet  as  hers.  "  I 
can't  bear  it.  You  were  such  a  little  peach, 
and  you're  as  white  as  a  bone  now.  I've 
been  so  miserable.  It's  been  the  most 
rotten  winter.  I'm  most  desperately  fond 
of  you.  I— you  see,  I've  been  in  love  with 
you  ever  since  " 

She  tried  to  push  me  away,  but  I'd  got 
her  at  last  and  meant  to  keep  her.  I  knew 
she  liked  me— oh,  I  knew  she  did. 

"You  couldn't  forgive  me,"  she  said  in  a 
choking  voice.  "You  could  never,  never 
forgive  such  a  wicked,  wicked  — — " 

"Couldn't  I?"  I  said.  "That's  where 
you  make  a  mistake.  Oh,  but  there  are 
always  thousands  of  things  to  forgive  on 
both  sides.  You  don't  know  half  the 
rotten  things  I've  got  on  my  conscience. 
Don't  you  see— don't  you  understand  how 
jolly  glad  I  am  that  you've  never  been 
Maybury 's  girl,  or  anybody's  girl  but  mine  ? 
You  are  mine,  aren't  you?  " 

She  didn't  speak  at  first,  but  I  held  on 
and  presently  she  turned  her  face  and  let 
me  kiss  her. 

"It  does  look  rather  like  it  now,"  said 
she;  and  I  suppose  it  did. 


A  tiled  bathroom  is  more  than  a 
luxury — it  is  a  necessity.  Nothing 
will  stand  water  and  steam  so  long 
and  look  so  well  as  tiles.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  tiles,  some  of  them 
costing  but  little  more  than  other 
treatments  not  so  good,  and  which 
have  to  be  renewed  constantly. 
Tiles  properly  laid  are  permanent. 
An  old  bathroom  can  be  done 
over  with  tiles.     Get  estimates. 


1 1 


Tile  for  the  Bathroom' ' 


will  be  sent  free  to  homeowners — present  or  pro- 
spective. Three  other  interestingbooks,  also  free: 
"Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor";  "Tiles  for  the 
Kitchen  and  Laundry"  ;  "Tiles  for  Fireplaces." 

The  Associated  Tile  Manufacturers 

1215  Seventh  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


The  Dentifrice 

DENTISTS 

ENDORSE 

"It's  all  you  claim  for  it" — 
"has  a  cool  and  refreshing  taste" 
— "paramount  in  every  particu- 
lar"—  "absolutely  the  best  "-— -so 
dentists  write  us  of 


COCOOTEl'S 

DENTOL1CREBM 


When  the  Dental  Profession  is  so  en- 
thusiastic, isn't  a  trial  worth  your  while? 
Trial  Tube  sent  for  4  Cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  P,  55  John  St.,  New  York 


I —  How  You  Can  Make  Money  — | 

Send  us  the  names  of  a  few  families  in  your 
town  who  need  a  piano.  If  we  sell  them  a  piano 
we  will  pay  you  liberally.  Write  today  and  we 
will  send  Information  Form  for  you  to  fill  out. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

Dept.  Z-4015  Chicago 
World's  Largest  Music  House  (66) 


T~v  »  ICV  CI  V  VII  I  CI?  Placed  anywhere,  at 
IJAlOI   rL.1  rvILLUlX  tractsandkiU»aliaie» 

tal,  convenient,  cheap 
Lasts  all  season 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will  not 
soil  or  injure  anything, 
guaranteed  effective. 
Of  all  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
ISO  DeKalbAve. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ompieycion 
^ftnement 

Even  irregular  features  are  alluring  when 
accompanied  by  fineness  and  delicacy  of 
complexion. 

Certainly,  good  features  are  utterly  marred  by  a  rough 
and  unsightly  skin.  \  \  | 

Palme-live— made  from  palm  and  olive  oils—will  accom- 
plish wonders.  It  is  more  than  mere  soap,  in  that  it  not  only 
cleanses,  but  it  stimulates,  invigorates  and  freshens  the  skin. 

For  baby — the  entire  absence  of  free  alkali  and  the  sooth- 


ing  effect  of  the  oils  from  which  it 
is  made  render  Palmolive  the  ab- 
solute peer  of  all  soaps  for  baby's 
bath.    Ask  your  family  doctor. 
15c  at  all  good  dealers. 


In 


moitve  K^ream 


e, 


If  you  millipns  who  use  Palmolive  want 
something  just  as  satisfying  in  a  face  cream, 
try  my  new  Palmolive  Cream.  I  have  been 
working  for  five  years  to  produce  a  face  cream 
that  would  be  worthy  the  name  Palmolive. 

It  is  a  skillful  blend  of  pure  vegetable  oils 
with  cocoa  butter'— the  most  valuable  of  all — 
as  a  basis.  I  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to 
prove  by  actual  test  what  a  delightful  and 

wholly  satisfying  adjunct  it  is  to  the  toilet. 


50c  the  jar  at  most  good  dealers. 

So  Here's  My  Great  Special  Offer 

Take  this  coupon  to  any  dealer  and  purchase  a  jar  of 
Palmolive  Cream.  He  will  present  you  with  a  full-size  cake  of 
Palmolive  Soap  FREE,  with  my  compliments. 

Ifjyour  dealer  should  not  have  Palmolive  Cream  send  me 
your /dealer's  name  and  fifty  cents,  direct,  and  the  50-cent  jar 
of  cream  and  full-sized  15-cent  cake  of  Palmolive  will  be  sent 
you  at  once,  prepaid. 

Act  today,  while  you  think  of  it. 


President. 


B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


To  the  Dealer: 

We  will  redeem  this 
coupon  at  10  cents  cash 
when  properly  signed 
and  accompanied  by  both 
the  band  from  the  car- 
ton of  Palmolive  Cream 
and  the  band  from  about 
the  cake  of  Palmolive 
Soap. 


B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Company 

352  Fowler  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wi». 

I  certify  that  I  have  purchased  from  the  dealer 
whose  name  is  mentioned  below  a  jar  of  Palmolive 
Cream  and  have  received  free  a  full  size  cake  of 
Palmolive  Soap. 

Name  


Address 


Dealer's  Name . 


The  Son£  of  the  Imitators 


j  ust  as  good  as 


But  there  are  none  so  £>ood  and  absolutely  none 
are  genuine  without  this  signature 


TOASTED 
ftCORN 
1  FLAKES 

■  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THISSIGNATUHE 


I KELL0G4  TOASTED  CORN  FLAKECD. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


"THE  KIND  WITH  THE  FLAVOR-MADE  OF  THE  BEST  WHITE  CORN" 
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The  New  and  Only  Way 
To  Buy  Codfish 

FOR  MAKING  THE  MOST  PERFECT  AND  DELICIOUS 

Codfish  Balls,  Creamed  Fish,  Fish  Hash,  etc. 

You  can  have  in  your  home — no  matter  where  you  live — the  most  wonderfully  fresh  Codfish — 
just  as  fresh  and  flavory  as  the  day  taken  from  the  ocean — by  asking  your  grocer  to  supply  you  with 


m 

Coming  to  you  in  a  sanitary  container.    Absolutely  free  from  any  preservative.    Every  ounce  cooked  perfectly  and 
said  by  food  experts  to  be  the  most  creditable  and  desirable  Sea  Food  product  ever  offered. 

Ready  for  the  Table  in  Two  Minutes 

Burnham  &  Morrill                try  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes.  Bumham  &  Mo„a,    Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  will  be  a  rev- 

Fish  Flakes                    never  again  be  satished  with  the  dried,  Fish  Flakes          elation  to  you.    You  can  have  nutty,  snowy 

vs  "Manufactured"    sa^te<^'  manufactured"  codfish  which  comes  The                white  Codfish  Balls, tender, delicious  Creamed 

Codfish             to  consumers  in  a  most  unsanitary  way.   Such  Flavor              Fish,  and  the  homely  sounding  but  extremely 

fish  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  before  it  palatable  Fish  Hash.    Also  many  other  tasty 

can  be  prepared  for  the  table.    Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  and  attractive  dishes.     The  secret  of  the  tremendous  difference 

need  no  soaking  —  pure  and  sweet  —  really  ready  to   eat  the  lies  in  the  fact  that  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  are  really  fresh 

moment  opened  up  before  you.  fish.    Fresh  caught  —  fresh  cooked  —  fresh  packed,  served  at  your 

,        .            .„..„,       .  table  tasty  and  sea-flavored  as  the  day  the  fish  were  caught. 
Burnham  &  Morrill    t>urnnam  &  Morrill  r  ish  r  lakes  is  as  eco- 

""Fish  Flaked  "     nomical  as  *  \s  ^f^Ti   Y°U  u"  Pr!i  Burnham  &  Morrill    Eve"  the,  Packakge  hf  \,  de™%a.  !her]  hJgh 

The  Economical       pare  many  °el«ht™l   dishes  quickly  and  Fish  Flakes          ^ahty  of  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes. 

Advantages          at  surPrisingly  small  cost.    A   lUc  can  is  The  Sanitar            1  here  is  extra  coating  or  oOyo   more  tin 

sufficient  to  serve  four  people  —  the   15c  P    U                  plate  used  than  on  the  ordinary  can,  and 

size  is  sufficient  to  serve  seven  people.    There  each  container  is  lined  with  pure  parchment 

is  no  soaking — no  waste  —  no  spoilage.    Just  so  that  the  fish  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  tin.    There  is 

clear,  pure  fish — boneless  and  sanitary.    A  real  absolutely  no  solder  whatever  and  the  very  extreme  of  care  has 

New  England  delicacy.  been  used  to  insure  a  perfect  sanitary  package  for  a  perfect  product. 

10c  and  15c       Fv-afV  F»rn<acf  MovnllAnt  Se"'ng  series  will  be  interested  in  this  sanitary  fish  product.  His 
Sizes  J-jVCI  jr  Lid!  UCol  lVlCH_Ila.IlL  desire  is  to  give  you  the  best  product  in  any  line.    But  in  order 

to  feel  warranted  in  stocking  a  new  article  the  demand  must  come  to  him  from  his  customers.  So  please  ask  your  i 
dealer  to  get  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  for  you  and  he  will  surely  be  glad  to  do  so.  / 

.  17  %/t_.--%/  T  If  invMwifM  should  write  at  once  for  our  latest  book  "Good  Ealing."    It  is  a  really  / 

fS^f^^,/  l-jVCljf  1  lUUoCWllC  beautiful  little  volume,  containing  twenty  new  and  original  recipes  / 

f  on  various  foods  by  Mrs.  Janet  Mackenzie  Hill,  the  famous  domestic  scientist  and  editor  of  the  "Boston  f     1  ' 

_  m       1TOUX  free 

Cooking  School  Magazine."  The  book  contains  also  suggested  menus  and  tells  about  others  of  our  good  /  booklet 
things  for  the  table.     We  send  it  free  on  request.  /  EaTing" 

I  enclose  also  ten 

C  •    1   f\ff  Provided  your  dealer  has  not  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  in  f     cent'  '"  ', ',' 

OpCCldl  V-TlCr    stock  —  in  order  that  you  may  quickly  judge  the  merit  of  the  S     whichsond  arei'ulai 

^^HHA  \  product,  we  will  gladly  send  you  the  regular  ten  cent  size  upon  receipt  <»l  ten  cents  from  $y  \^^n.^\vu,\uv". 

\  '  ,  a  you.     It  costs  us  seventeen  cents  to  do  this,  postage  alone  being  eleven  cents.    This  &**    (Note;  Pleeie  mitlt  X 

K    7%  »    -  ■  e  .i     •  |  »      in  space   to   Indicate  whether 

>f  shows  our  taith  in  our  product.  < \  ,*    itunpi  or  coin  are  enclosed.) 

]  j*  Every  man,  away  from  home,  should  be  in  duty  bound  to  acquaint         O  S 

_  ?    r>»'  t  *     ^        .    V  hia' family  with  t'hia  delicioua  and  economical  food  product.  O  K,  

t t^fcw  -  JKf  '  '  '  *  iNatne  

' I '/ ^7^*°"/%?  -  t        mm         •^^^5^^*%-  Please  write  today— Get  acquainted  with  this  choice  f 

"t&U:   //r&£^^0Jf*'  v   ill  -       l!^^^.         New   England  delicacy      Book  of  recipe.   "Good  ' Street  or  Number   

/       <*5^^K^M|^BPr^  'HHJ^^^      Eating    free  — or  send  10  cents  lor  Uurnliam  &  Morrill 

'  Fish  Flakes  and  Book  of  Recipes  both. 

jr      rownir  Stats 

Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.  / 

Portland,  Maine 

J   .  Packers  of  * 

s  ^j^^^T        T»L         I        a.  1  1     1_  I    I  >  (J  i  '  W''  prr  l.-r  letl.  r  r'  «|ii'      vs  lih  this  |hmi  >srrl. 

1  he  Justly  Celebrated  raris  ougar  L,orn      /  rhttcou,  iprepw*  iy  tor  your  j ibi«  
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7HEREVER  you  go,  in  this  country,  you  will  find  a 
good  clothing  store  selling  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
clothes;  with  a  progressive,  live  business  man — or -men — at 
the  head  of  it.  You  will  find  it,  in  fact,  or  rapidly  becoming, 
the  leading  clothing  store  in  town;  headquarters  for  the 
trade  of  men  who  want  the  best. 

As  a  rule  you'll  find  a  store  doing  business  in  a  way  yOu  like;  there's 
something  in  association  with  high-class  goods  like  ours  which  helps  to 
develop  high-class  methods;  it  affects  the  salespeople;  the  advertising;  the 
proprietor;  the  whole  spirit  of  the  business. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  retailers  pay  more  for  ours  than  for  ordinary  clothes,  they'd 
rather  sell  these  than  the  ordinary  goods.  The  staunch  all-wool  quality  in  fabrics,  the 
thorough,  shape-keeping  tailoring,  the  perfection  of  smart  style,  the  assurance  of  satisfac- 
tion the  wearer  feels  in  finding  our  name  in  the  garments,  and  the  sense  of  security  in 
knowing  that  we  stand  behind  them;  these  things  our  retailer  appreciates;  they  give  him 
a  profit  greater  than  the  money  he  makes  on  the  sale;  they  build  his  business  on  the 
continued  good  will  of  the  public. 

Our  clothes  are  so  widely  known,  and  so  satisfying  to  wearers,  that  they  are  easy  to 
sell.   Men  of  taste  and  judgment  in  clothes  want  them,  and  prefer  to  go  where  they  are  sold. 


You  probably  know  who  in  your  own  city  sells  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
clothes;  most  of  them  are  proud  of  the  fact  and  want  everybody  to  know  it 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Chicago 


Good  Clothes  Makers 
Boston 


New  York 
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JFE  OF  LINCOL 


if  !tt 


BODYGUARD       OF  PRESIDENT 


DECORATIONS    BY    JAMES    M.  PRESTON 


"T  IS  my  purpose  in 
this  article,  and  in 
other  articles  fol- 
lowing, to  give  a 
series  of  pictures  of  the 
home  life  of  the  White 
House  during  various 
Administrations,  com- 
mencing with  that  of 
President  Lincoln. 

Countless  articles 
have  been  written,  and 
many  books,  concern- 
ing the  official  side  of 

life  in  the  White  House,  if  I  may  so  term  it;  and  though  these  pictures  of  public  events 
have  been  an  important  contribution  to  history,  and  a  necessary  contribution,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  future  generations  will  be  very  glad  to  possess  accurate  knowledge 
of  a  more  intimate  nature  concerning  the  daily  home  life  of  the  Presidents  and  their 
families— especially  the  goings  and  comings,  the  duties  and  recreations,  of  the  ladies  and 
the  children,  about  which  so  few  now  living  have  a  personal  knowledge.  And  so  I  have 
undertaken  the  pleasant  task  of  putting  down  on  paper  my  own  recollections  of  such 
events,  and  the  main  value  of  these  records  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  drawn 
from  other  sources  but  are  first-hand  records  of  what  I  have  actually  seen  and  heard  and 
made  notes  of.  For  this  reason  I  will  commence  by  relating  what  occurred  from  the  very 
first  minute  that  I  was  ordered  to  report  at  the  White  House  for  special  duty  as  personal 
bodyguard  to  President  Linco'n.  The  record  will  advance  step  by  step  in  natural  order 
until  it  draws  to  a  natural  close.  I  may  add  that  I  have  kept  sufficient  notes  during 
the  last  forty-five  years  to  enable  me  to  be  sure  of  my  statements;  and  though 
certain  of  them  may  be  disputed  here  or  there,  yet  the  reader  may  rest  assured 
that  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Orders  to  Watch  Over  the  President's  Safety 

AFTER  having  served  in  the  Union  Army  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  police  force  of 
Washington  for  about  two  years,  and  was  off  duty,  resting  in  my  home  near  First  and 
M  Streets,  N.  W.,  on  Thursday,  January  5,  1865,  when  about  the  middle  of  that  day 
a  fellow-member  of  the  Washington  police  force  arrived  and  notified  me  that  I  had  been 
ordered  to  report  at  eight  o'clock  that  night  to  the  President  as  his  personal  bodyguard. 
Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  seen  President  Lincoln  nor  any  other  President;  and 
naturally  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this  notification,  for  it  meant  many  things. 
Among  others  it  meant  that  I  had  been  chosen  to  stand  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
danger  of  all  kinds  — including  possible  assassination  and  this  was  what  gave  me  a  sense 
of  the  deepest  satisfaction,  for  it  showed  that  my  superior  officers  on  the  police  force 
had  picked  me  out  as  a  man  who  could  be  trusted  and  no  greater  compliment  could 
possibly  have  been  paid  me.  I  was  then  twenty-six  years  old,  of  medium  height,  wiry, 
lithe  and  powerful,  having  lived  most  of  my  life  in  the  open  air.  I  enjoyed  perfect  health, 
never  knowing  what  nerves  meant.  I  had  clear  eyesight,  keen  sense  of  hearing,  and 
was  ready  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything  at  a  moment's  notice. 

As  soon  as  the  officer  had  delivered  his  message  I  went  into  the  house  and  told  my 
wife.  She  at  once  saw  the  grave  responsibilities  that  had  been  placed  on  me  and  was 
greatly  disturbed,  not  because  of  any  danger  or  peril  to  myself  she  knew  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  I  could  take  care  of  myself  under  almost  any  conceivable 
circumstances  — but  because  it  almost  overwhelmed  her  to  think  that,  in  that  time  of 
terrible  civil  war,  upon  my  shoulders,  upon  my  judgment,  upon  my  quickness  of 
thought  and  carefulness  had  been  placed  the  safety,  perhaps  the  life,  of  the  man  who 
had  been  raised  up  by  the  Lord  God  Almighty  to  preserve  the  Union  as  surely  as 


Moses  had  been  raised 
up  to  lead  the  people  of 
Israel  through  their 
trials  and  tribulations 
until  he  brought  them 
to  the  threshold  of  the 
Promised  Land. 

I  shall  never  forget 
that  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  January  5, 
1865.  .  .  .  Pursu- 
ant to  orders  I  went 
directly  from  my  home 
to  the  White  House, 

walked  up  the  stairs  to  the  President's  office,  and  exactly  at  eight  o'clock  told  the 
doorkeeper  that  I  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  President  personally.  The  doorkeeper 
at  once  threw  open  the  door  and  I  stepped  modestly  into  the  office,  where  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  President  was  seated  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
room  on  a  revolving  chair  in  front  of  his  old-fashioned  desk,  going  over  some  papers. 
As  I  appeared  quietly  he  looked  up  from  his  desk  and  I  said: 

"  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  W.  H.  Crook.  I  have  been  ordered  to  report  to  you  for 
duty  as  your  personal  bodyguard." 

The  President  merely  responded: 

"All  right,  Crook;  all  right,  Crook." 

Then  he  turned  to  his  papers  again  and  I  left  the  office  and  went  downstairs; 
for  this  was  the  night  of  the  regular  levee,  a  reception  given  by  the  President  and  his 
official  family  to  all  of  the  public  who  wished  to  attend. 

On  reaching  the  ground  floor  of  the  White  House,  after  leaving  the  President's  office, 
I  was  immediately  shown  to  my  position  for  the  evening  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Pendel, 
the  doorkeeper  who  had  charge  of  such  arrangements.  His  orders  were  for  me  to 
stand  near  the  President  during  the  entire  reception,  where  I  could  see  every  person  who 
came  up  to  him  to  greet  him.  At  that  time  the  public  attending  a  levee  came  into 
the  White  House  through  the  main  entrance  on  the  north  front.  It  was  understood, 
of  course,  that  wraps  of  all  kinds  and  overcoats  and  shawls  must  be  taken  off  in  the 
cloakroom,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  The  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that 
these  were  war  times.  The  whole  country  was  in  tumult  at  any  moment  an  attempt 
might  be  made  to  assassinate  the  President,  and  no  precaution  could  be  overlooked. 

The  First  Night's  Duty  at  the  White  House 

PRECISELY  at  nine  o'clock  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  the 
Cabinet  officers  and  their  wives,  left  the  living-rooms  of  the  President's  household  and 
descended  to  the  main  floor  by  way  of  the  private  stairway  at  the  west  end  of  the 
White  House.  The  Marine  Band  was  stationed  in  an  open  space  near  the  official 
staircase  at  the  left  side  of  the  main  entrance.  Those  attending  the  reception  passed 
through  this  main  entrance  and,  after  leaving  coats  and  wraps  in  the  cloakroom,  passed 
around  into  the  Red  Room,  where  many  of  them  gathered  and  waited  until  the  doors 
leading  into  the  Blue  Room  should  be  thrown  open,  for  it  was  in  the  Blue  Room,  just 
beyond  these  doors,  that  the  President  and  his  official  family  stood  and  received  their 
guests.  I  stood  in  the  Red  Room  in  front  of  those  closed  doors  for  a  short  time, 
watching  the  throng  gather  there,  and  was  almost  dazzled  by  the  spectacle.  In  the  first 
place,  the  elegance  of  the  room  itself  was  something  to  which  I  had  never  been 
accustomed,  with  all  its  exquisite  furnishing  and  brilliant  lighting;  and  naturally,  those 
formed  in  line  nearest  the  closed  doors  were  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  in  all 
their  gorgeous  uniforms  and  brilliant  decorations,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  their 
families,  who  were  clad  in  Parisian  frocks  of  the  utmost  elegance,  and  who  wore  such  an 
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abundance  of  jewels  as  I  had  read  of,  but  had  never  seen  or 
ever  expected  to  see.  No  wonder  that  I,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six  who  had  spent  almost  all  of  my  life  in  a  little 
Maryland  village,  was  temporarily  dazzled  by  those  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  who  immediately  followed  them,  these  also  being  in 
full-dress  uniform,  and  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by 
ladies  likewise  most  beautifully  dressed! 

My  moment  of  bewilderment  was  brief;  for  near  the 
hour  of  nine  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  in  the  Blue 
Room,  a  few  feet  beyond  the  threshold,  stood  Ward  H. 
Lamman,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  just 
beyond  him  was  President  Lincoln,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  by 
his  side,  and  next  to  her  the  wives  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
in  the  receiving  line.  I  at  once  took  my  position  just 
inside  the  Blue  Room  directly  opposite  the  President,  and 
turned  so  as  to  face  every  person  who  came  up  to  the 
threshold  of  that  door— for  my  business  was  to  see  that 
no  suspicious  character  should  come  within  reach  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  that  no  person,  even  though  well 
known,  should  cross  that  doorway  with  hands  concealed 
or  covered  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  guarding  a  President  or  any  other  man 
the  first  consideration  is  to  watch  the  hands  of  those  who 
might  do  harm.  Empty  hands  can  never  accomplish 
assassination. 

As  each  couple  reached  Marshal  Lamman  he  intro- 
duced them  to  the  President,  who,  turning  slightly, 
introduced  them  to  his  wife;  and  then 
they  passed  down  the  receiving  line  bow- 
ing to  each  of  the  ladies  there.  It  was 
all  very  simple,  very  dignified  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  very  American.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  smiled  and  grasped  the  hand 
of  each  man  presented  with  a  heartiness 
and  cordiality  that  admitted  of  no  doubt 
as  to  his  sincerity.  There  he  stood,  tall, 
lean  and  broad  of  shoulder,  with  a  noble 
countenance;  and  for  the  time  being  the 
lines  of  care  had  left  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
were  lighted  with  the  cordiality  of  a  host 
who  is  really  glad  to  meet  his  guests.  An  d 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  standing  next  to  him,  her 
head  barely  reaching  to  his  shoulder,  was 
equally  cordial,  equally  gracious,  as  she 
greeted  those  who  were  presented. 

The  Reception  Guests 

I SHALL  never  forget  the  picture  pre- 
sented as  I  first  saw  her  that  evening. 
She  wore  a  low-neck  dress  with  the  hoop- 
skirts  which  seem  so  funny  to  the  young 
people  of  the  present  generation ;  around 
her  beautiful  throat  was  a  necklace  of 
filigree  work,  and  encircling  her  head  a 
wreath  of  white  roses  such  as  she  invari- 
ably wore  on  such  occasions— a  smiling, 
cordial  little  lady,  graceful  although  so 
plump,  bowing  to  each  of  the  men  and 
women  as  the  President  introduced  them, 
and  evidently  enjoying  every  moment 
as  the  evening  passed.  As  the  guests 
reached  the  end  of  the  receiving  line 
they  strolled  around  the  farther  end  of 
the  Blue  Room,  where  were  scattered 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  others  high  in  official 
life,  friends  and  acquaintances  greeting  each 
other  and  gathering  in  groups  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  drifting  on  naturally  into  the  Green  Room  and 
from  there  into  the  spacious  and  magnificent  East  Room. 

All  the  time  that  the  people  were  going  in  and  giv- 
ing their  names  to  Marshal  Lamman,  and  passing  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  ladies  of  the  Cabinet, 
I  remained  standing  opposite  Lincoln,  alert  in  every  nerve 
of  my  being,  and  with  my  eyes  searching  every  man  and 
woman  as  they  approached  the  Marshal.  To  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  f  ormality  of  receptions  during  recent  Admin- 
istrations, that  levee  away  back  in  1865  would  have  been  an 
amusing  contrast.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  came  up  to  be  presented.  Of 
the  private  citizens  some  were  in  full  evening  dress,  of 
course,  and  among  them  were  men  and  women  occupying 
high  positions  in  finance,  commerce,  professional  life  and 
in  society;  but  also  in  that  long  stream,  slowly  wending  its 
way  to  where  the  President  stood,  were  men  and  women 
from  the  country  districts  and  backwoods,  and  from  farms 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and  from  what 
we  now  call  the  Middle  West.  It  did  not  seem  strange  to 
me  then,  although  I  cannot  help  smiling  now  as  I  recall 
the  scene,  that  many  of  those  humbler  folk  whom  Lincoln 
thought  so  much  of,  whom  he  loved  so  well  and  in  whom 
he  placed  implicit  faith  as  the  strong  bulwark  of  the  nation 
—it  did  not  then  seem  strange  that  many  of  the  women 
wore  dresses  and  bonnets  most  unfashionably  made,  and 
of  anything  but  expensive  material.  Among  them  were 
hearty,  sturdy  farmers'  wives,  arrayed  in  their  best 
Sunday-go-to-meeting  frocks,  some  of  whom  wore  mitts, 


others  who  wore  gloves  fitting  none  too  well;  and  many  a 
woman  put  forth  a  hand  hardened  by  toil  and  worn  in  the 
service  of  husbands  and  sons  who  were  then  at  the  front. 
You  may  very  well  believe  that  no  hands  were  grasped 
by  the  great  President  and  his  wife  more  cordially  than 
these.  Once  in  a  while  a  young  daughter  would 
accompany  her  father  and  mother,  but  it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  she  were  a  debutante  from  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  New  York,  or  a  tired  schoolma'am  from  some 
little  red  schoolhouse,  or  a  hard-working  farmer's  daughter 
—the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  glad  to  see  her. 
And  then  a  few  came  along  in  that  slow-moving  line  to 
whom  the  President  seemed  especially  grateful  for  what  he 
considered  the  honor  of  their  presence;  and  these  few, 
scattered  here  and  there,  were  old  women — women  with 
bowed  shoulders  and  white  hair,  dim  of  vision,  feeble  of 
step,  whose  sons  and  grandsons  were  somewhere  south 
of  the  Potomac  carrying  muskets,  or  wandering  in  the 
swamps,  or  suffering  with  wounds  in  hospitals,  or  under- 
going the  terrible  misery  inseparable  from  some  of  the 
military  prisons  in  the  South.  Such  women  as  I  have 
mentioned  particularly,  were  usually  accompanied  by 
husbands  or  brothers,  vastly  different  in  appearance  from 
the  well-fed,  well-dressed  men  of  the  great  cities  who 
formed  a  majority  of  those  present. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  now  at  a  Presidential 
reception  if  a  dozen  or  twenty  or  thirty  men  should  enter 
the  White  House,  as  a  matter  of  course,  wearing  negligee 


shirts,  slouch  hats,  and  cowhide  boots  into  the  tops  of 
which  were  thrust  their  trousers!  It  is  a  literal  fact, 
however,  that  not  a  few  of  the  men  presented  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  their  levee  on  January  5,  1865,  came 
up  to  the  door  of  the  Blue  Room  wearing  such  heavy, 
clumsy  boots.  They  thought  nothing  of  it.  Neither  did 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  least  of  all  the  President.  To  Lincoln, 
clothes  meant  nothing— manhood,  truth,  honor,  hard  work 
meant  everything. 

As  may  be  imagined,  under  the  circumstances,  I  was 
nervous  and  anxious  that  night  when,  for  the  first  time,  I 
was  called  upon  to  guard  the  safety  and  life  of  Lincoln. 
Occasionally  I  glanced  at  the  President,  who  stood  but  a 
few  feet  from  me;  but  for  practically  every  second  of  that 
entire  evening  I  kept  my  eyes  on  one  couple  after  another 
as  they  came  forward,  noting  man  after  man  and  woman 
after  woman,  first  seeing  that  their  hands  were  in  plain 
view,  and  that  they  held  nothing  unless  it  were  a  fan  or  a 
handkerchief;  but  even  then  being  sure  that  no  weapon 
of  any  kind  was  concealed  beneath  a  fan  or  within  a 
handkerchief.  It  so  happened  that  only  one  person 
appeared,  that  evening,  wearing  a  cloak.  This  was  a 
woman  who  stepped  forward  with  an  assurance  of  manner 
proclaiming  her  to  be  accustomed  to  such  levees.  There 
was  no  hesitation  about  her  manner,  as  was  the  case  with 
most  of  those  present,  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  her  I  noticed 
that  in  addition  to  wearing  a  hat  she  also  wore  a  long,  loose 
sealskin  coat,  reaching  almost  to  her  ankles;  and  I  knew 


that  within  such  a  garment  it  was  possible  to  conceal 
almost  an  arsenal  of  weapons.  When  she  reached  the 
place  where  I  was  standing  I  stopped  her  and  said: 

"  Madam,  you  cannot  take  those  wraps  in  with  you." 

She  was  then  within  five  feet  of  the  President,  and 
Marshal  Lamman  was  ready  to  introduce  her.  She  looked 
at  me  in  surprise  and  said: 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

I  replied:  "  No,  Madam,  I  do  not." 

She  said:  "I  am  Mrs.  Kate  Chase  Sprague." 

I  said:  "I  can't  help  it,  Madam;  whoever  you  are,  you 
cannot  come  in  and  see  the  President  with  your  wraps  on." 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated;  but,  of  course,  I  stood  in 
front  of  her,  and  then  she  turned  and  went  back  to  the 
cloakroom,  and  when  she  reappeared  it  was  without  this 
sealskin  coat,  and  I  could  see  she  carried  nothing  in  her 
hands. 

When  the  last  of  the  several  hundred  people  present  had 
been  introduced  by  Marshal  Lamman,  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  quietly  withdrew  and  went  upstairs  to  their 
living-rooms.  As  he  turned  to  go,  the  President  told  me  to 
wait  for  him  downstairs  as  he  wished  to  visit  the  War 
Department.  It  was  then  after  eleven  o'clock  and  at 
about  eleven-thirty,  the  guests  having  all  departed  from 
the  White  House,  the  President  came  downstairs  again  and 
I  accompanied  him  through  the  basement  of  the  White 
House  and  thence  over  to  the  War  Department,  where,  as 
usual,  he  made  his  nightly  call  on  Secretary  Stanton  to 
get  the  latest  news  from  the  front.  Before 
long  we  returned  to  the  White  House  and 
the  President  retired,  I  remaining  on  duty 
in  the  hallway  outside  of  the  room  where 
he  was  sleeping,  until  relieved  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Thus  ended  my  first  experience  as 
bodyguard  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  Typical  Day 

THE  daily  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
usually  commenced  at  eight  o'clock. 
Immediately  upon  dressing  the  President 
would  go  into  the  library,  where  he  would 
sit  in  his  favorite  chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  read  a  chapter  or  two  in 
his  Bible.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  this  was  President  Lincoln's  invari- 
able custom— at  least  it  was  such  during 
the  time  I  was  on  duty  with  him.  At 
VJji  about  eight-thirty  he  would  join  Mrs. 

[ml  Lincoln  and  little  Tad  for  breakfast  in 

l»  J  the  small,  unpretentious  dining-room, 
where  a  plain  but  sufficiently  hearty  meal 
was  served  by  two  waiters,  who  were  white 
men  and  who  were  paid  personally  by  the 
President,  who  also  paid  the  wages  of  his 
cook  and  his  coachman  and  footman. 
There  was  little  of  formality  about  the 
meal,  the  President  loving  to  joke  with 
his  wife  and  son,  and  for  the  time  being 
laying  aside  his  anxiety  for  the  country. 
As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  the  Presi- 
dent would  go  to  his  office  and  begin  his 
ceaseless  toil. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  merely  an  excel- 
lent housekeeper  but  a  practical  one,  and 
she  busied  herself  about  the  White  House— then 
called  the  Executive  Mansion— much  as  any  other 
housekeeper  would  busy  herself  about  her  private 
home.  She  would  go  from  room  to  room,  seeing 
that  the  work  was  satisfactorily  done,  looking  after  the 
innumerable  small  details,  especially  those  which  had  to 
do  with  the  comfort  of  her  husband  and  her  little  son. 
Then,  as  a  general  thing,  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  attend  to  her 
personal  correspondence  in  her  own  boudoir,  where  she 
had  a  desk.  Afterward,  like  as  not,  she  would  go  down  to 
the  old  conservatory,  long  since  removed,  which  was  a 
favorite  resort  for  her.  She  loved  flowers  and  understood 
them  and  knew  their  needs;  and  she  was  able  to  give  the 
one  gardener  exact  directions  as  to  what  she  wanted  done 
and  also  how  to  do  it. 

Because  of  her  love  of  flowers  and  her  knowledge  of 
plant  life,  the  old  conservatory  during  President  Lincoln's 
time  was  a  model  of  its  kind. 

If,  at  any  time  during  the  day,  Mrs.  Lincoln  happened 
to  think  of  something  she  wished  to  tell  her  husband,  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  go  into  his  office  as  she  would  have  gone 
unhesitatingly  into  his  law  office  in  Springfield.  For,  first 
of  all,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  her  husband;  she  was  his 
helper  and  comrade,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  world 
figure,  occupied  with  some  of  the  gravest  problems  that 
have  ever  confronted  a  man,  did  not  overwhelm  and 
blot  out  the  fact  that  he  was  her  husband.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood  by  any  who  might  think  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  would  intrude  upon  the  President  while  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  his  office,  for  she  was  very  careful  never 
thus  to  interrupt  any  of  the  countless  conferences  with 
officials  of  the  Government,  or  with  representatives  of 
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Foreign  Governments,  or  with  humble 
citizens  In  private  life  who  constantly 

Called  upon  I  'resident  Lincoln.    She  was 

careful,  as  beoaxne  a  woman  of  intelli- 
gence and  common-sense,  not.  to  inter- 
fere; but  when  the  President  was  no1 
occupied  with  such  matters  she  would 
come  into  hisofliceand  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion about  some  matter  of  common 
interest,  to  find  out  if  he  had  some  en- 
gagement for  that  afternoon  or  evening, 
whether  he  could  go  to  the  theater  or 
take  a  drive,  or  to  speak  with  him 
about  something  or  other  that  little  Tad 
wished  to  do.  Looking  at  their  lives  in 
this  aspect  it  was  all  very  beautiful  and 
homelike. 

A  great  many  people  have  had  the 
idea  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  did  not  realize  at 
the  time  che  gravity  of  her  husband's 
position,  and  what  an  extraordinary 
influence  he  wielded  in  the  world;  and 
certainly  many  of  them  sometimes 
thought  that  she  was  not  so  solicitous 
for  his  comfort  and  his  happiness  as  she 
might  have  been.  But  J  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  during  the  time  I 
was  on  duty  Mrs.  Lincoln  looked  after 
her  husband's  welfare  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  She  was  of  a  cheerful, 
lively  temperament;  she  had  a  sense  of 
humor  that  enabled  her  to  appreciate 
the  President's  droll  stories  and  homely 
wit;  and  certainly  in  this  regard  she 
aided  him  to  ease  what  was  an  almost 
insupportable  burden  during  the  darkest 
days  of  the  war.  People  have  thought 
Mrs.  Lincoln  frivolous  and  thoughtless. 
She  was  not.  She  knew,  for  example,  what  the  President 
liked  to  eat  and  what  was  good  for  him  to  eat,  and  she 
saw  that  he  had  it.  When  the  weather  was  cold  she 
made  it  her  business  to  see  that  the  President  did  not  go 
outdoors  unless  he  had  about  his  shoulders  a  warm  gray 
shawl  to  protect  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Fondness  for  Apples 

OF  COURSE,  there  must  be  two  sides  to  the  life  of  any 
President — one,  that  of  public  life  and  affairs,  concern- 
ing which  the  world  knows  more  or  less;  on  this  side  of  his 
life  Mrs.  Lincoln  did  not  attempt  to  exert  an  influence, 
such  as  history  records  on  the  part  of  many  women  in  the 
courts  of  Europe  during  days  gone  by.  Mr.  Lincoln  ate 
heartily,  but  not  to  excess,  although  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  certain  things,  especially  apples,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
always  had  a  sufficiency  of  this  fruit  chosen  carefully  and 
ready  at  hand.  The  President  never  used  tobacco,  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  never  knew  him  to  drink  wine  or  other 
alcoholic  beverages,  not  even  at  the  state  dinners  where, 
of  course,  wines  were  provided  for  those  who  wished  them. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Lincoln  worried 
about  the  possibility  of  assassination.  Certainly,  if  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  worried  she  did  not  show  it,  and  the  President 
exercised  the  calm  philosophy  of  a  stoic  in  this  particular. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  occasionally  had  old  friends  from  Illinois 
and  elsewhere  visiting  her  in  the  White  House,  but  there 


was  very  little  of  social  gayety  there  as  compared  with 
that  obtaining  under  later  Administrations  and  under  the 
Administrations  of  earlier  Presidents,  when,  for  instance, 
Dolly  Madison  entertained  so  brilliantly. 

Again  I  remind  my  readers  of  the  fact  that,  during 
Lincoln's  Administration,  the  country  was  torn  apart  with 
the  most  terrible  warfare;  death  was  on  every  hand,  the 
black  badge  of  mourning  was  seen  on  every  side,  and  those 
connected  with  the  White  House,  where  centered  the 
entire  nervous  system  of  the  nation,  felt  the  strain  of  con- 
flict, the  grief  and  sorrow,  so  poignantly  and  so  constantly 
that  it  is  no  wonder  gayety  and  lightness  of  spirit  were  for 
the  most  part  absent.  Then  again,  the  President's  second 
son,  Willie  Lincoln,  had  died  only  two  years  before,  and 
both  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  unquestionably  felt  this 
loss  while  I  was  acting  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  bodyguard.  Robert 
Lincoln,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons,  was  a  young  man,  a 
captain  serving  on  Grant's  staff,  who  came  only  occasion- 
ally to  the  White  House. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  President's  life,  and  long 
after  his  death,  a  great  many  persons  held  an  entirely 
incorrect  opinion  concerning  Mrs.  Lincoln's  character  as 
it  related  to  her  family  and  her  every-day  routine.  She 
was  a  woman  of  simple  domestic  inclinations;  her  mis- 
sion in  life  lay  in  being  the  wife  and  mother  that  she 
unquestionably  showed  herself  to  be. 

From  some  cause  little  Tad's  speech  was  interfered  with 
by  an  unusual  impediment,  which  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  pronounce  certain  words  and 
really  impossible  to  enunciate  clearly  a  name  like 
Smith,  for  instance.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  owing 
to  this  that  he  did  not  attend  a  school  while  living 
in  the  White  House.  At  any  rate,  he  had  a  tutor, 
a  fine,  scholarly  Scotchman  named  Williamson, 
who  came  every  morning  to  teach  the  little  fellow 
his  lessons.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  Tad  spent  in 
playing,  in  reading  and  in  investigating,  except 
when  he  was  with  his  father-  for  whenever  it 
was  possible  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  little  fellow  with 
him.  I  verily  believe  that  this  child's  prescience 
and  feeling  had  greater  influence  with  the  President 


than  the  arguments  of  the  entire  Admin- 
istration. Lincoln  lived  for  one  thing, 
and  for  one  thing  only:  to  help  his 
countrymen  as  a  whole  regardless  of 
section,  North  or  South  or  East  or  West; 
to  do  what  was  right;  to  seek  and.  follow 
the  course  that  would  be  wisest,  kindest, 
most  helpful  in  the  highest  sense.  Pro- 
foundly reverent  himself,  he  accepted  as 
literal  fact  the  statement  that  the  surest 
way  to  bring  about  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  earth,  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions of  peace,  and  love,  and  sympathy 
between  the  great  forces  which  had  torn 
his  own  country  apart,  was  for  us  all  to 
believe  in  goodness  and  truth  with  the 
simple,  unquestioning  faith  of  the  little 
child.  Perhaps  it  was  his  logical  carry- 
ing out  of  this  reasoning  that  led  him  to 
gain  renewed  strength  from  constant 
association  with  his  little  son.  Certain 
it  is  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  wholly 
wrapped  up  in  the  boy. 

As  I  remember  him  best,  Tad  was  a 
bright  lad  of  nine  or  ten  years.  To  some 
he  seemed  to  be  unusually  inquisitive; 
but  as  I  now  look  back  I  think  this  was 
an  inevitable  result  of  his  inherited  intel- 
lect, as  well  as  of  his  share  of  his  father's 
strong  character.  Tad  wanted  to  know 
all  about  everything.  It  didn't  matter 
much  what  was  the  subject;  to  whatever 
his  attention  was  called,  on  whatever  his 
fancy  alighted,  to  that  he  sprang  eagerly 
and  instantly,  and  he  wanted  to  master 
it  in  every  detailof  being,cause  and  effect. 
Like  the  great  President,  Tad  had  a  heart 
like  a  woman's.  If  he  differed  from  other 
boys  in  any  one  thing,  to  a  marked  degree,  it  was  in  that 
fact.  Tad  Lincoln  was  never  cruel  to  any  living  creature. 
It  may  have  been  this  fundamental  trait  in  his  childish 
character  that  formed  the  basis  of  that  wonderful  bond 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  that  certainly  existed 
between  his  father  and  himself. 

Little  Tad's  Team  of  Goats 

I HOPE  I  am  not  giving  the  impression  that  Tad  was 
a  prig,  or  anything  approaching  it.  Excepting  for  his 
tenderness  of  heart  and  his  endowment  with  an  extraor- 
dinary intellect,  he  differed  in  nowise  from  the  average 
bright,  energetic  American  lad.  While  he  lived  in  the 
White  House  the  military  side  of  life  was  uppermost 
in  every  one's  mind,  of  course,  and  naturally  Tad  was 
interested  in  soldiers.  To  be  a  soldier  was  the  height 
of  his  ambition,  and  he  had  a  regulation  lieutenant's 
uniform,  with  epaulets  and  all  the  other  accessories 
thereto,  in  which  he  often  would  dress  up  and  strut 
around  in  high  feather.  Like  all  children  he  was  very 
fond  of  private  theatricals,  and  delighted  in  acting  plays. 
A  room  in  the  White  House  was  fitted  up  for  him  as 
a  miniature  theater,  and  there  he  spent  many  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life.  As  I  look  back  over  nearly 
half  a  century  I  can  see  him  most  plainly,  and  oftenest, 
seated  in  a  little  wagon,  driving  a  pair  of  goats  around 
the  White  House  grounds.  Sometimes  the  goats  would 
(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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IT  WAS  Easter  of  the  year  1889,  in  Tupperville 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Christendom.  Dr.  Harold 
P.  Buller  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  little  office 
contentedly  absorbing  the  Sabbath  sunshine.  The 
day  was  warm.  The  winter,  indeed,  had  been  unusually  before.  He  and  Doctor  Buller  soon  became  fast  friends, 
mild  and  dry.  Already  dust  lay  quite  thick  in  Main  As  a  scientific  man,  the  doctor  naturally  took  a  deep 
Street,  and  across  the  plains  one  could  mark  the  course  of  a  interest  in  Pliny's  cereal  phenomenon  and  planted  some 
public  road,  running  along  section  lines,  by  the  hazy  dust-    of  the  seed  on  a  plot  of  ground  north  of  town.  Nearly 


clouds  that  blew 
above  it.  Doctor 
Buller  noticed, 
with  amusement, 
that  Charley 
Vance's  newly- 
plowed  oats  field, 
half  a  mile  south, 
seemed  to  be  trying 
to  stand  on  end. 

The  doctor  just 
filled  the  doorway. 
He  was  not  fat, 
but  huge.  He  had 
laid  aside  the 
broad-brimmed 
hat  and  Prince 
Albert  coat  which 
he  usually  wore. 
His  immense 
thumbs  were  com- 
fortably tucked  in 
the  armholes  of  his 
white  Sunday  vest, 
and  his  mighty 
legs  were  as  far 
apart  as  the  door- 
way permitted. 
He  was  what  is 
known  as  dish- 
faced— a  defect 
which  the  short, 
coarse,  neatly- 
trimmed  brown* 
beard  only  partly 
concealed — and  he 
had  a  pair  of  large, 
dull  gray  eyes. 

The  office  was 
as  new  and  simple 

as  the  rest  of  Tupperville's  architecture— a  one-story  frame 
structure  containing  the  professional-room  in  front  and  a 
modest  sleeping  apartment  at  the  rear.  On  the  wall  of  the 
office  proper,  above  the  desk,  hung  a  very  large  gilt-framed 
diploma  certifying  that  Harold  P.  Buller  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Tomlins  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  The  body  of  the  diploma  was  in  Latin.  When 
Doctor  Buller  felt  morally  certain  that  a  patient  knew  no 
more  of  that  tongue  than  he  himself  did  he  would  read  and 
translate  the  diploma  with  great  unction,  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  and  interpretation  of  them  varying  as  his 
fancy  of  the  moment  might  dictate.  The  doctor,  in  fact, 
had  never  in  his  life  been  east  of  Chicago,  but  had  pro- 
cured the  diploma  by  the  simple  process  of  remitting  fifty 
dollars,  as  suggested  in  the  school's  circular. 

Other  professional  furniture  consisted  of  a  leather- 
covered  operating  chair;  a  large  highly-colored  chart 
showing  the  interior  of  a  skinned  gentleman  of  Grecian 
proportions;  a  plaster  skull,  and  half  a  dozen  suspiciously 
dusty  medical  works.  The  office  contained  also  the 
doctor's  library  of  general  literature,  but  in  that  direction 
his  taste  was  neither  extensive  nor  frivolous.  The  books 
were:  Crimes  Committed  by  the  Thugs  of  India,  Horrors 
of  the  Inquisition  Unveiled,  History  of  the  Bender 
Family,  and  The  Borgias  and  Other  Famous  Poisoners. 

Of  late  Doctor  Buller  had  not  been  banking  much  on  his 
profession.  The  plate-glass  front  window  of  the  little  office 
was  decorated  with  long  yellow  stalks  of  grain  and  a 
neatly-lettered  sign  which  read : 

SAMPLE  OF  MIDNIGHT  SUN  OATS 
Grown  on  Land  of  H.  P.  Buller,  1  Mile  North  of  Tupperville 
From  Seed  Brought  From  Alaska  by  Pliny  Leffingwell,  Esq. 

Yield  42  J  bu.  per  acre.  Guaranteed  Price  of  Midnight  Sun  Oats  This 
Year,  $5  per  bu.   Will  Grow  in  Any  Climate,  Regardless  of  Rain. 

Reasons  connected  with  the  sign,  rather  than  the 
diploma,  made  Doctor  Buller  regard  his  flat,  treeless,  bone- 
dry,  homesteading,  frontier  world  so  complacently  that 
Easter  forenoon. 

Pliny  Leffingwell,  Esquire,  mysteriously  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  Midnight  Sun  Oats  and  a  strictly  limited  supply 
of  the  seed  thereof,  had  appeared  in  Tupperville  the  year 


"They'll  Lynch  'em;  and  They  Ought  to,  by  Jiminy ! " 


everybody  had 
seen  the  grain  — 
samples  of  which 
now  hung  in  the 
office  window- 
actually  growing 
on  the  doctor's  lot. 
Not  only  Doctor 
Buller  and  Mr. 
Leffingwell,  but 
James  A.  Rose — 
who  described 
himself  as  a  banker, 
while  others  de- 
scribed him  as  a 
chattel  -  mortgage 
loan-shark — certi- 
fied that  the  yield 
was  forty-two  and 
a  half  bushels  to 
the  acre.  After 
harvest  Doctor 
Buller  had  deliv- 
ered a  number  of 
lectures  at  coun- 
try schoolhouses, 
explaining  in  sci- 
entific terms  why 
Midnight  Sun 
Oats  grew  without 
moisture;  why 
they  yielded  so 
bountifully;  and 
why  the  culture  of 
them  was  bound 
to  spread  like  fire 
in  stubble  overthe 
entire  United 
States  and  Eu- 
rope. 

The  great  difficulty  obviously  would  be  to  get  enough 
seed  oats  to  supply  the  tremendous  demand  which  was 
sure  to  spring  up  as  soon  as  the  merits  of  the  grain  were 
generally  understood.  So  the  Midnight  Sun  Oats  Com- 
pany, selling  the  precious  seed  to  Tupperville  farmers  at 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  guaranteed  to  purchase  at  harvest  at 
five  dollars  a  bushel  in  cash  all  the  oats  the  farmers  could 
raise— which  it  could  well  afford  to  do  since  it  would 
immediately  sell  the  oats  for  seed  in  other  localities  at  ten 
dollars  a  bushel. 

Naturally  there  were  skeptics,  such  as  Judge  Toller,  who 
pointed  out  that  Doctor  Buller  had  seeded  only  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  with 
the  oats  and 
might have been 
out  of  nights 
refreshing  the 
tiny  field  with  a 
watering  pot 
during  the  dry 
season.  And  if 
the  Midnight 
Sun  Oats  Com- 
pany was  guar- 
anteeing to  pay 
five  dollars  a 
bushel,  who,  the 
Judge  asked, 
was  guarantee- 
ing the  company, 
which  seemed  to 
consist  simply  of 
Pliny  Leffingwell 
and  Doctor  Bul- 
ler? 

But  Pliny  had 
an  irresistible 
argument.  H  e 
didn't  ask  any- 
body to  pay  him 
a  cent  in  cash  — 
possiblybecause 
he  knew  that  no- 
body, to  speak 


of,  had  a  cent  in  cash.  In  return  for  the  rare  oats, 
at  ten  dollars  a  bushel,  he  took  the  farmer's  note, 
payable  after  harvest.  Thus  the  oats  would  not 
only  pay  for  themselves,  but  yield  a  handsome 
profit.  If  there  is  any  article  whatever  that  cannot  be 
sold  to  homesteaders  for  notes  payable  after  harvest,  that 
article  had  not  then  been  discovered.  During  the  winter 
and  early  spring  Pliny  had  been  very  busy  selling  oats  and 
taking  notes  payable  October  1.  It  was  hard  work,  not  so 
much  because  farmers  were  reluctant  to  buy,  as  because 
in  that  new,  dry,  sparsely-settled  country  the  ones  whose 
notes  were  presumably  good  for  anywhere  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  lived  far  apart. 

Doctor  Buller  maintained  a  detached,  scientific  attitude 
while  Pliny  did  the  selling.  He  knew  perfectly  well,  how- 
ever, that  the  company  had  sold  four  thousand  bushels  of 
oats,  which  came  to  forty  thousand  dollars  in  notes.  Also 
that  the  company  had  discounted  every  one  of  the  notes  at 
Mr.  Rose's  alleged  bank.  Of  course,  if  the  company  itself 
held  the  notes  at  maturity,  and  a  farmer's  oats  turned  out 
badly,  he  might  set  up  claim  of  fraud  and  so  avoid  paying. 
But  with  his  note  in  the  hands  of  a  perfectly  innocent 
purchaser— namely,  Banker  Rose— the  farmer  would  have 
to  pay,  whether  his  oats  turned  out  well  or  not. 

Now,  Banker  Rose's  regular  rate  of  discount  was  three 
per  cent  a  month.  But  as  this  was  a  large  transaction  he 
made  a  special  rate  for  it— that  is,  he  discounted  the  notes 
at  five  per  cent  a  month,  cutting  them  squarely  in  two, 
which,  perhaps,  indicates  his  own  private  opinion  as  to 
how  much  fraud  there  was  in  the  transaction. 

Thus  the  forty  thousand  dollars  in  notes  yielded  only 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  But  whenever  Pliny  and 
the  doctor  discounted  a  note  they  did  not  leave  the  pro- 
ceeds on  deposit  in  Rose's  bank.  On  the  contrary,  they 
drew  the  cash  and  carried  it  away  with  them.  The  whole 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  currency  now  reposed  in  the 
stout  little  safe  in  the  doctor's  bedroom  —  which,  perhaps, 
indicates  his  and  Pliny's  own  private  opinions  as  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Rose's  bank. 

The  nice  little  heap  of  greenbacks  and  gold  coin  in  the 
small,  stout  safe  was  very  present  in  Doctor  Buller's  mind 
as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  contentedly  absorbing  the  sun- 
shine; and  he  laughed  good-naturedly  as  he  observed  that 
Charley  Vance's  oats  field  was  drifting  away,  before  a  dry 
south  wind,  toward  the  land  whence  his  precious  seed  oats 
were  supposed  to  have  come. 

Some  people  were  coming  from  church  and  dropping  in 
to  get  their  Sunday  mail.  Others  were  going  for  the  mail 
without  having  been  to  church.  Thus  the  little  street, 
with  its  uneven  plank  sidewalk  and  straggling  frame  stores, 
presented  at  the  moment  a  lively  appearance. 

From  the  neighborly  group  in  front  of  the  post-office 
four  figures  presently  detached  themselves,  moving  lei- 
surely down  the  street  toward  the  doctor's  office.  They  were 
Pliny  Leffingwell,  Banker  Rose,  Judge  Toller  and  Editor 
Bascomb,  of  the  Tupperville  Palladium. 

"Fine  day,  gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor  with  good- 
natured  dignity,  as  they  came  near. 

"That's  what  you  call  it!"  snapped,  or  snorted,  Judge 
Toller,  who  derived  his  title  from  holding  the  office  of 


-  A.r>iH\JU-  \»j<i,Kte>.H\  &Flov<?* 


He  Gave  Vent  Rapidly  to  a  Series  of  Expressions  That  Were  Highly  Unsuitable  to  Easier 
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justice  of  the  peace.  I  To  was  a  small,  dry  man  of  fifty, 
smooth  shaven  and  .swarthy,  with  sharp  Mack  eyes.  He 
wore  a  hrown  glased  straw  hat  and  Mack  alpaca  jacket,  in 
the  pocket  of  which  reposed  a  large,  official  looking  letter 
just  taken  from  t  he  post-ollice. 

"  Devil  of  a  day,  1  call  it!  Dry  as  a  bone!  "  the  judge 
declared,  with  a  sort  of  wasplike  belligerence,  his  black 
eyes  snapping  at  the  doctor    of  about  four  times  his  bulk 

as  though  he  defied  him  to  fight  it  out  on  the  spot.  "  No 
rain  lor  months,  nor  sign  of  any!  What  are  these  fool 
farmers  going  to  raise?  " 

"Many  will  raise  Midnight  Sun  Oats,"  replied  Doctor 
Buller  gravely. 

"  Rats! "  said  Judge  Toller,  with  sententious  derision. 

"If  they  don't  raise  oats,"  Editor  Bascomb  put  in 
pacifically,  "we'll  say:  'O-at's  too  bad!'"  He  smiled 
broadly  under  his  drooping  mustache  and  twinkled  in 
cross-eyed  anticipation,  for  he  had  thought  of  the  pun 
several  days  before  and  carefully  saved  it  up;  but  it  fell 
flat. 

Doctor  Buller,  ignoring  alike  the  judge's  doubt  and  the 
editor's  diversion,  turned  to  Leffingwell.  "How  are  you 
today,  Pliny?  Feeling  some  better?"  he  inquired,  with 
almost  fatherly  solicitude. 

The  discoverer  of  Midnight  Sun  Oats  was  a  youngish 
man— hardly  past  thirty— and  rather  under  average 
size.  His  head  was  shaped  like  a  foreshortened  egg, 
running  off  too  quickly  into  a  small,  pointed  chin.  A 
scant,  uncertain  sort  of  mustache  grew  on  his  short  upper 
lip,  and  when  he  smiled,  which  was  often,  he  showed  a  set 
of  uneven  upper  teeth  and  a  rather  startling  expanse  of  red 
gum  above  them. 

A  slight  shade  seemed  to  pass  over  Mr.  Leffingwell's 
face,  and  there  was  a  barely  perceptible  hesitation  in  his 
answer.   "  Yes,  I  believe  I 
am,  Doc;  I  believe  I  am," 
he  said  and  smiled,  show- 
ing his  gums. 

Doctor  Buller  drew  his 
legs  together  and  elevated 
himself  deliberately  on  the 
balls  of  his  feet,  while  his 
large  dull  eyes  rested  in 
kindly  solicitude  on  Pliny. 

"  You  was  threatened 
with  encardosis  of  the 
heart,"  he  said,  in  his  deep 
and  harsh  voice;  "I  saw 
it  before  I'd  known  you  a 
week.  But,  of  course,  I 
didn't  want  to  offer  any 
advice  before  you  asked 
it.  'Tain't  professional. 
Now  that  you've  took  it 
in  plenty  of  time  you're 
goingto  come  out  all  right. 
What  you  want  is  to  be 
careful  about  your  diet 
and  get  plenty  of  outdoor 
air  and  exercise  and  stick 
to  the  tonic.  It's  bound 
to  pull  you  through  all 
right." 

There  seemed  no  partic- 
ular reason  for  this  little 
professional  lecture,  and 
the  unpleasant  subject 
somewhat  disconcerted 
the  group.  Doctor  Buller, 
however,  stroked  his  beard 
thoughtfully  and  added: 

"Strychnine  is  one  of  the  finest  heart  tonics  we  have." 

To  the  unprofessional  ears,  apparently,  the  word  had 
a  somewhat  disagreeable  sound.  Even  the  editor  was 
temporarily  at  a  loss. 

"  My  dog  didn't  think  so  when  somebody  gave  him  a 
dose  of  it,"  Judge  Toller  snapped. 

Doctor  Buller  laughed  indulgently;  but  his  laugh,  like 
his  voice,  was  unmusical.  "  Of  course,  you  don't  want  to 
take  too  much  of  it,"  he  said  good-naturedly.  "Pliny, 
here,  gets  about    just  about  one-hundredth  of  a  grain." 

That  certainly  was  reassuring;  yet  Pliny's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  sidewalk.  He  laughed  nervously,  then 
absently  raised  his  hand  and  felt  of  his  throat  as  though 
there  were  a  slight  constriction  inside. 

Banker  Rose  had  said  nothing  whatever.  He  was  a 
lithe  and  spare  man  of  forty,  his  fair  face  thickly  peppered 
with  freckles,  his  hair  and  beard  light  red  and  his  eyes  pale 
blue.  Putting  his  slim  hand  to  his  close-cropped  beard  he 
regarded  Pliny  in  a  very  thoughtful  manner. 

In  a  moment  the  judge,  the  banker  and  the  editor 
strolled  on  toward  their  several  Sunday  dinners;  but 
Pliny  remained.  Doctor  Buller  led  the  way  into  the 
office,  closing  the  door  after  them,  and  seated  himself 
ponderously  in  the  stout  wooden  chair  before  the  desk, 
while  Pliny  climbed  into  the  operating  chair.  Clearing  his 
throat,  the  younger  man  felt  of  the  large  diamond  stud  in 
his  shirt-bosom. 


"You  see,  I  been  thinkin',  Doc,"  he  began  quite  cheer- 
fully "  1  been  thinkin'  it's  about  time  for  us  to  cash  in; 
seek  pastures  new,  as  flic  felled  says.  Wit.d  tins  awful  dry 
weather  and  seed  blowin'  out  of  the  ground  about  as  fast 
as  they  put  it  in,  some  blame  fool's  bound  to  get  nervous 
and  want  us  to  take  back  his  oats  and  give  him  his  note, 
and  if  he  finds  we've  sold  his  note— well,  I'd  rather  be 
hence,  as  the  felleh  says." 

"Plenty  of  time,  Pliny;  plenty  of  time,"  the  doctor 
replied  serenely.  "  You've  got  anyhow  a  couple  of  weeks 
more  to  sell  oats  in.  You  ain't  hardly  worked  those  Dutch 
Creek  fellows  at  all  yet.  I  been  talking  with  some  of  'em. 
I  know  they're  ripe.  What's  the  use  of  throwing  anything 
away?" 

"I  don't  feel  much  like  workin',  Doc,"  Pliny  replied. 
"I  ain't  up  to  it.  I  guess  it's  my  state  of  health."  He 
really  brightened  at  that  happy  thought.  "I  want  a 
change  of  climate.  I  want,"  he  added  more  positively, 
"  to  clean  Up  and  get  away.  Life's  uncertain,  as  the  felleh 
says." 

"That's  very  true,  Pliny,"  replied  the  doctor  philo- 
sophically; "  life's  uncertain.  We're  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow.  Life,"  he  added,  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  quoting  Scripture,  "  is  hay  and  the  sparks  fly  up  in  it." 
He  took  the  plaster  skull  from  the  top  of  the  desk,  com- 
passing it  with  his  large  hands.  "  No  man  can  tell  what 
day  he's  going  to  get  his'n."  He  suspected  that  the  quota- 
tion hadn't  ended  just  right  and  added,  on  safer  ground, 
"  I've  seen  'em  die  before  they  knew  it.  Do  you  carry  any 
life  insurance,  Pliny?" 

In  spite  of  the  doctor's  careful  preparation  the  question 
made  Pliny's  nerves  tingle.   "  No! "  he  answered  shortly. 

"  In  some  ways  it's  a  good  thing  to  have,"  Doctor  Buller 
observed  casually,  replacing  the  skull  on  the  desk. 


"  No !  I  Won't  Take  it !  "  He  Fairly  Screamed 

Pliny  breathed  easier,  since  the  doctor  was  dropping  the 
subject.  "I  never  cared  for  it,"  he  said.  "The  com- 
panies will  do  you  out  of  your  money  if  they  can." 

"Well,  that's  true;  some  of  'em  will,"  Doctor  Buller 
assented  judicially.  "Some  of  'em  won't  leave  a  stone 
unturned  to  get  out  of  paying— digging  a  man  up  after  he's 
dead  and  holding  post  mortems  and  analyzing  his  insides 
and  all  that.  I  don't  believe  I'd  care  for  any  of  it  myself. 
When  I'm  planted,"  he  added  firmly,  "I  want  to  stay 
planted." 

At  this  remark  Mr.  Leffingwell  took  a  very  deep  breath, 
and  a  slight  perspiration  came  out  on  his  forehead. 

"Go  see  the  Dutch  Creek  fellows  this  week,  Pliny," 
Doctor  Buller  continued  kindly.  "Get  what  you  can  out 
of  'em.  There's  no  hurry.  The  money's  all  in  there." 
He  nodded  toward  the  bedroom.  "Go  see  the  Dutch 
Creek  fellows  and  be  careful  of  your  health,  Pliny.  Don't 
eat  no  fat  meat,  and  stick  to  the  tonic." 

Pliny  judged  that  it  was  useless  to  press  his  point 
further.  But  on  his  way  over  to  the  Hotel  Tibbetts,  where 
he  lodged  and  boarded  at  seven  dollars  a  week,  he  indulged 
bitter  thoughts.  "The  old  hog!"  said  the  discoverer  of 
Midnight  Sun  Oats  to  himself.  "  He  don't  mean  to  let  me 
have  my  money!  He  thinks  he's  goin' to  do  me!  Strych- 
nine! Fine  stuff  to  give  a  felleh,  that  is!  Oh,  yes!  Goin' 
to  do  me,  the  old  hog!  But  I'll  dohim!  If  he  won't  give 
me  my  half  I'll  take  it  all  I    I  ain't  afraid  of  him,  either!  " 


So  cogitating,  he  hastened  up  to  his  small,  bare  bed- 
room and  took  from  the  bureau  of  stained  pirn;  a  pint 
flask  two-thirds  full  of  a  whitish  fluid.  This  was  the  tonic 
which  Doctor  Buller  had  prescribed  for  him.  J'icking  up 
the  flask,  he  involuntarily  shuddered  a  little  and  he  war. 
about  to  throw  it  out  of  the  window.  But  he  reflected  that 
Doctor  Buller  occasionally  dropped  in  to  see  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  remember  that  on  his  last  visit  the  good  doctor 
had  looked  at  the  flask.  So  Pliny  carefully  measured  out 
the  teaspoonful  which  he  had  been  directed  to  take  thrice 
daily,  and  as  carefully  emptied  it  out  of  the  window.  Then 
he  corked  the  flask  and  replaced  it  on  the  bureau. 

The  matter,  however,  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
The  whitish  fluid  possessed  a  singular  fascination.  He 
couldn't  keep  from  turning  around  to  look  at  it,  and  he 
recalled  the  doctor's  casual  observation  about  trouble- 
some insurance  companies  that  sometimes  dug  a  fellow  u;j 
and  analyzed  his  insides.  He  recalled,  also,  one  of  the 
books  that  he  had  noticed  in  the  doctor's  little  library— 
the  one  entitled  The  Borgias  and  Other  Famous  Poison- 
ers. This  title,  in  fat  gilt  letters,  sprawled  across  a  grass- 
green  cover.  Beneath  it  was  tlTe  brightly-colored  picture 
of  a  young  woman,  wearing  a  diadem,  with  a  vial  in  her 
outstretched  hand,  standing  over  the  prostrate  form  of  a 
young  man  in  doublet  and  hose.  Pliny  had  an  indefinite 
notion  that  it  was  possible  to  poison  a  man  with  a  time- 
fuse, so  to  speak,  giving  him  stuff  that  wouldn't  work  for 
days  or  weeks  after  he  had  taken  it.  Abruptly  he  seemed 
to  feel  a  strange,  gnawing  sensation  inside  him.  Springing 
up  he  rushed  to  the  kitchen  and  returned,  two  or  three 
minutes  later,  bearing  a  quart  pitcher  full  of  lukewarm 
water  and  a  handful  of  salt.  Quickly  stirring  the  salt  into 
the  water  he  quaffed  the  potion  breathlessly.  The  result 
was  perfectly  satisfactory.    Ten  minutes  later  he  was 

sitting  weakly  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed,  quite  pale  and 
with  bleared,  watery  eyes. 

"  Afineoldhog!  "he was 
thinking  with  bitter  sar- 
casm; "a  fine  man  to  get 
mixed  up  with!  But  I'll 
do  him!  See  if  I  don't! 
He's  gotta  pay  for  this!" 
The  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars might  be  considered 
as  in  the  doctor's  posses- 
sion, since  it  lay  in  his 
safe.  Yet  both  Pliny  and 
himself  had  a  key  to  the 
office  and  knew  the  com- 
bination to  the  safe.  That 
was  only  fair,  they  being 
partners. 

Meanwhile  Judge  Tol- 
ler, Editor  Bascomb  and 
Banker  Rose  strolled  down 
the  street.  The  judge 
kept  his  hand  on  the  large 
envelope  in  his  coat  pocket. 
As  they  turned  the  corner' 
he  burst  out  wrathfully: 

"Oats!    Bet  my  head 
it's  a  rotten  swindle.  Bet 
my  head  the  stuff  either 
won't  grow  at  all  or  is  no 
good  if  it  does  grow ! "  He 
seemed  more  especially  to 
be  challenging  Mr.  Rose; 
but  the  banker  looked  ab- 
sently away  at  Charley 
Vance's  drifting  field. 
"Rats!    Grow  when  the  ground's  as  dry  as  a  bone!" 
Judge  Toller  snapped  angrily  again  quite  as  though  Mr. 
Rose  had  contradicted  him. 

Editor  Bascomb,  unable  to  think  of  a  pun  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  observed:  "  But  they  ain't  got  any  money 
and  won't  get  any  till  after  harvest.  They  took  notes 
for  the  oats." 

"And  what  I'm  afraid  of,"  retorted  the  judge,  looking 
very  pointedly  at  the  banker,  "is  that  they've  gone  and 
sold  those  notes  to  somebody  who'll  sue  and  collect  as  an 
innocent  purchaser.   That's  what  I'm  afraid  of." 

Mr.  Rose,  this  time,  could  not  avoid  Judge  Toller's 
direct,  challenging  gaze;  but  his  own  pale  eyes  remained 
quite  blank;  his  fair,  freckled  face  was  expressionless. 
He  merely  put  his  slim  hand  to  his  light-red  beard 
thoughtfully. 

"If  they  have,"  cried  the  judge,  "and  the  thing's  a 
swindle,  they'll  be  lynched,  by  Jiminy!  These  bedeviled 
homesteaders  won't  stand  it!  They'll  lynch  'em;  and 
they  ought  to,  by  Jiminy! "  With  that  statement,  and  a 
final  belligerent  look  into  the  banker's  impassive  face, 
Judge  Toller  turned  aside  to  the  narrow  stairway  which 
led  to  his  office  and  courtroom  in  the  half-story  above 
Martin's  harness  shop. 

It  was  a  violent  speech,  and  Editor  Bascomb— who 
owed  Banker  Rose  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  that  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  paying    sought  to  soften  it. 
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"The  judge's  kind  of  gloomy  and  nettled 
this  morning,"  he  observed  amiably. 

Mr.  Rose,  feeling  some  assurance  of  the 
editor's  discretion  because  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty,  replied  firmly:  "  If  a  farmer  was 
fool  enough  to  sign  a  note  for  oats  that 
ain't  any  good,  and  an  innocent  purchaser 
holds  the  note,  he's  got  to  pay  it.  That's 
the  law,  plain  as  day.  Judge  Toller  can't 
fool  me  on  the  law." 

Nevertheless,  in  his  unimpeachable  char- 
acter of  innocent  purchaser  he  was  far  from 
happy.  In  fact,  he  had  got  into  this  Mid- 
night Sun  Oats  mess  much  more  exten- 
sively than  he  had  really  meant  to.  At 
first,  the  heavy  discount  had  proved  an 
irresistible  temptation;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  when  a  man  once  yields  to 
temptation  he  places  himself,  so  to  speak, 
on  a  slippery  down-grade.  What  with  his 
appetite  for  discount  and  Pliny's  wheedling 
and  Doctor  Buller's  bluffing  he  had  slid  on 
and  on  with  increasing  momentum  until 
nearJy  all  his  capital  was  invested  in  Mid- 
night Sun  notes.  He  foresaw  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  tremendous  row  before 
those  notes  were  collected.  Judge  Toller's 
friendly  suggestion  of  a  lynching  caused  an 
unpleasant  prickling  sensation  at  the  base 
of  his  skull. 

Walking  homeward  he  felt  bitterly  that 
the  partners  had  taken  a  base  advantage 
of  him  and  were  leading  him  to  ruin.  He 
knew  that  any  appeal  to  them  would  be 
vain  and  he  shrank  from  appealing  to  any- 
body else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  a 
very  wholesome  respect  for  Doctor  Buller, 
by  no  means  putting  it  beyond  him  to 
wring  a  virtuous  banker's  neck. 

But  he  saw  a  certain  ray  of  hope.  The 
events  of  the  morning  had  turned  his  mind, 
like  Pliny  Leffingwell's,  in  the  unaccus- 
tomed direction  of  literature.   He  was  thinking 


"  Bet  Yer  Life  We'll  Have  a  Reception  Committee  All  Ready  and  Waiting  for  Him  " 


in  fact, 

of  a  book  possessed  by  his  brother-in-law  with  whom  he 
lived.  Entering  the  house,  he  found  the  book  in  its  usual 
place  on  the  lowest  shelf  of  the  wha1>not  in  the  parlor. 
Taking  it  in  both  hands,  for  it  was  of  the  bulk  of  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  he  carried  it  up  to  his  room  and 
carefully  shut  the  door. 

The  thick  volume's  dull  brown  cover  bore  the  title  Old 
Doctor  Gummer's  Complete  Family  Guide  to  Medicine. 
Consulting  the  index,  Mr.  Rose  turned  to  the  chapter  on 
Poisons.  Finding  the  subhead  Strychnine,  he  began  reso- 
lutely to  read. 

It  was  an  unusual  exercise  for  him  and  he  was  not  ex- 
pert at  it.  He  followed  the  words  slowly  along  the  line 
with  a  slim  forefinger  and  moved  his  lips  as  though  he  were 
pronouncing  them. 

He  knew  that  the  partners  possessed  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  and  felt  certain  that  the  money  lay  in  the 
safe  in  the  doctor's  bedroom. 

As  to  who  would  inherit  Pliny's  share,  in  case  anything 
happened  to  Pliny,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  in  his 
mind ;  and  as  he  read  on  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  chances 
of  something  happening  to  Pliny  were  excellent.  A  moral 
responsibility  on  his  part  in  that  connection  never  occurred 
to  him.  He  regarded  it  simply  as  Pliny's  own  private 
affair. 

But  if  anything  did  happen  to  Pliny,  his  own  prospects 
would  be  improved  by  having  only  one  enemy  to  deal  with 
instead  of  two.  That  one,  undoubtedly,  was  very  formi- 
dable; but  that  some  of  the  victims  of  Midnight  Sun  Oats 
might  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  Mr.  Rose  con- 
sidered rather  likely.  For  example,  there  was  Old  Bill 
Thompson.  Upon  him  the  banker's  thoughts  rested  with 
satisfaction.  Bill  was  a  passionate  man,  especially  when 
in  liquor.  Only  a  fortnight  before  he  had  chased  the 
butcher  a  mile  with  his  own  meat-axe  merely  because  the 
butcher,  in  a  mistaken  spirit  of  pleasantry,  had  put  raw 
sausage  in  Bill's  fine-cut  pouch.  Bill  had  bought  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  Midnight  Sun  Oats,  giving  his  note  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  He  would  certainly  be  exas- 
perated against  Doctor  Buller  if  he  happened  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  swindled. 

Mr.  Rose's  chief  wish  was  simply  to  get  out  of  the  mess 
with  a  whole  hide  and  pocketbook.  Yet  it  occurred  to 
him  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  Pliny,  and  then 
something  should  happen  to  Doctor  Buller,  there  would  be 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  in  the  doctor's  safe  of  the 
existence  of  which  nobody  but  himself  would  have  any 
knowledge.  Under  those  circumstances  it  might  turn  out 
that  he  would  become  the  residuary  legatee,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  cash,  and  if  he  possessed  both  the  cash  and  the  notes 
he  could  look  forward  to  the  autumn  without  misgivings. 
So  reflecting,  Mr.  Rose  ventured  to  take  a  somewhat  more 
hopeful  view  of  his  position. 

Still  another  mind,  about  the  same  time,  found  occupa- 
tion of  a  literary  sort.   Judge  Toller,  entering  his  modest 


office  and  seating  himself  at  the  pine  table,  drew  the  large 
envelope  from  his  coat  pocket  and  swiftly  broke  the  seal. 
The  inclosed  sheet  was  typewritten  and  bore  the  neat  blue 
letterhead  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton. 

It  acknowledged  receipt  of  Mr.  Toller's  letter  and  sam- 
ple of  grain.  The  grain,  it  said,  was  practically  worth- 
less, and  the  claims  which  Mr.  Toller  reported  as  having 
been  made  in  its  behalf  were  utterly  preposterous. 

Judge  Toller  gave  the  impression  of  an  impulsive  man. 
His  manner  was  sudden  and  waspish.  But,  in  fact,  his 
passions  were  controlled  by  the  deliberative  faculty.  Upon 
reading  his  letter,  for  example,  his  black  eyes  snapped  and 
sparkled  with  wrath.  He  struck  the  table  with  his  fist, 
gritted  his  teeth  together,  and  gave  vent  rapidly  to  a 
series  of  expressions  that  were  highly  unsuitable  to  Easter. 
Then  the  judge  settled  down  to  study  the  situation  intel- 
ligently. 

After  dinner  he  tramped  a  dusty  half-mile  across  the 
dry  plain  to  Charley  Vance's.  The  Vance  family  occupied 
a  long,  low  sod  house— the  walls,  that  is,  were  constructed 
by  piling  tough  sods,  a  foot  and  a  half  across,  one  on  top 
of  another.  Fierce  summer  suns  had  already  warped  the 
rough  board  roof,  so  that  it  would  have  leaked  if  rain  had 
ever  fallen.  The  stable,  at  the  rear,  consisted  of  rude  posts 
supporting  a  roof  of  straw,  while  thick  breastworks  of  sod 
partially  excluded  the  winter  snow. 

Of  the  six  willow  saplings  which  Mrs.  Vance  had  ten- 
derly planted  in  the  bare  dooryard,  all  but  one  had 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  now  stood  as  mere  dry  sticks, 
like  melancholy  little  corpses.  The  sole  survivor  gave 
but  feeble  signs  of  life. 

Charley  sat  on  a  bench  beside  the  front,  and  only,  door. 
He  was  a  large,  fair  man,  with  a  thick  red  beard  that  curled 
tightly.  He  wore  a  calico  shirt  and  overalls  and  one  sus- 
pender. His  neck  and  hands  were  tanned  a  brick-red. 
His  large  bare  feet  looked  impervious  to  anything  less 
formidable  than  harrow  teeth  or  mower  blades.  He  was 
not  thinking  very  much,  for  that  was  not  among  his  faults. 
He  was  simply  contemplating  the  steady  northward  drift 
of  his  oats  field  and  the  bright,  perfectly  cloudless  sky.  In 
a  poet  that  clear  sky  might  have  evoked  many  beautiful 
thoughts.  In  Charley  it  evoked  merely  a  dumb,  patient 
sort  of  wonder  that  a  fellow  with  a  wife  and  seven  children 
to  feed,  and  always  ready  to  work  like  a  horse,  couldn't 
get  even  a  sign  of  rain. 

The  youngest  and  next  to  the  eldest  of  the  seven  were  in 
the  house,  the  latter  holding  the  former  on  her  lap  as  she 
wiped  the  dinner  dishes.  The  next-to-youngest  sat  under 
the  bench  driving  a  horse  made  of  a  corncob  with  four 
sticks  for  legs.  As  Judge  Toller  approached,  he  peered 
out  with  bright,  nervous  eyes  like  an  apprehensive  wood- 
chuck. 

Charley  rose  hospitably  and  gave  the  judge  a  thick, 
hard  hand.  They  passed  the  time  of  day  and  presently, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  began  talking  about  crop  prospects. 


Charley  dubiously  surveyed  his  dusty 
acres.  "If  we  don't  get  some  rain  pretty 
soon,  Judge,"  he  said  in  his  mild,  trou- 
bled way,  "I  reckon  them  newfangled 
oats  is  about  all  I'll  raise  this  year."  He 
turned  to  his  caller  with  the  candor  of  a 
large,  perplexed  infant,  and  added:  "I'll 
be  ding-swizzled  if  I  know  how  I'm  goin' 
to  make  ends  meet,  either;  I'll  be  ding- 
swizzled  if  I  do.  You  see,"  he  explained 
patiently,  plucking  his  curly  beard,  "  I'm 
owin'  some  here  and  there.  Seems  to  mount 
up,  the  debts  does.  Me  and  mother's  been 
figurin'  it  over.  Of  course,  them  oats  is 
goin'  to  help  out  powerful.  Still  we'll  be 
ding-swizzled  if  we  can  see  how  we're 
goin'  to  come  out." 

Judge  Toller  hesitated  a  moment.  He 
was  really  loth  to  raise  a  doubt  concerning 
the  one  powerful  help.  Then  he  suggested 
gently:  "You  think  the  oats  will  turn  out 
all  right,  Charley?" 

"Oh,  they  guaranteed  'em!"  Charley 
replied,  with  perfect  confidence.  "  Of 
course"— he  looked  across  at  the  bone-dry 
field  with  a  touch  of  bewilderment— "  it 
don't  seem  like  anything  could  grow  with 
the  ground  that  there  way.  But  then,"  he 
added  modestly,  "I  ain't  no  scientific 
man." 

"Suppose  the  oats  shouldn't  grow," 
Judge  Toller  suggested.  "  How  would  you 
stand  then?" 

"Well,  sir,"  Charley  replied  judicially, 
"  I'd  sure  be  mighty  disappointed." 

"  You  gave  your  note  for  them,  didn't 
you?"  the  judge  inquired. 

"So  far's  the  note's  concerned,"  said 
Charley  deliberately;  "So  far's  that  note's 
concerned— you  see,  she  stands  just  this 
way."  He  bored  his  right  forefinger  into 
his  tough  left  palm,  as  his  habit  was  when 
grappling  with  an  intricate  problem.  "I  took  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  oats  off 'n  them  fellers  and  give  'em  my  note 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ,  and  they  give  me  a  written 
guarantee  that  them  oats  would  grow  and  that  they'd  buy 
'em  back  off 'n  me  at  five  dollars  a  bushel.  So,  says  I  when 
I  signed  up,  says  I  to  myself,  I  says:  '  She's  just  as  broad 
as  she  is  long  whichever  way  you  take  it.  If  them  oats 
grow  I  git  my  five  a  bushel  and  pay  the  note.  If  them 
oats  don't  grow,'  says  I, '  they're  owin'  me  on  the  guarantee 
as  much  as  I'm  owin'  them,  so  I  don't  have  to  pay  the 
note,'  I  says.  In  that  case  all  I  lose  is  my  work;  and  I'll 
be  ding-swizzled,  Judge,  when  a  feller's  been  homesteadin' 
here  three  years  he  gits  so  used  to  losin'  his  work  that  it 
comes  natural  as  eatin'  to  him." 

"But  suppose,"  Judge  Toller  ventured  further,  "that 
those  fellows  sold  your  note  to  somebody,  so  you'd  have 
to  pay  it  anyhow,  and  that  you  don't  raise  any  oats.  How 
would  you  stand  then?" 

Charley  scratched  his  head  in  amazement  over  the  new 
problem.  "Why,  I  reckon,  Judge,"  he  replied,  "I  reckon 
that  would  plumb.bust  me.  Yes,  sir,  I'll  be  ding-swizzled 
if  it  wouldn't  plumb  clean  me  out.  But  say,  Judge,  them 
fellers  couldn't  do  that,  could  they?" 

The  judge  had  not  the  heart  to  answer  the  question. 
"  You  know  a  good  many  other  men  that  bought  oats?  "  he 
inquired. 

"Yes,  sir,  lots  of  'em  did,"  Charley  affirmed.  "Why, 
say!  My  father-in-law,  Old  Bill  Thompson,  bought 
twenty-five  bushels,  same  as  I  did! " 

He  brightened  visibly  at  this  recollection,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  find  reason  for  reassurance. 

"  You  know  Bill,  Judge!  If  them  oats  didn't  grow,  and 
them  fellers  tried  to  collect  that  note,  Old  Bill'd  plumb 
gut  'em,  sure!  Yes,  sir,  he'd  plumb  gut  'em! " 

Charley  seemed  to  regard  that  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Midnight  Sun  Oats 
Company.  But  without  doubting  Bill's  capability  in  the 
line  mentioned,  Judge  Toller  mentally  passed  him  by.  He 
was  seeking  oats-purchasers  of  steadier  temper.  By 
comparing  notes  with  Charley  he  presently  made  up  a  list 
of  such  men. 

// 

EDITOR  BASCOMB  nervously  swallowed  his  Adam's 
apple.  One  of  his  cross  eyes  was  fixed  apprehensively 
upon  Judge  Toller,  while  the  other  dejectedly  surveyed 
the  meager  plant  of  the  Tupperville  Palladium. 

That  journal  occupied  a  simple,  unplastered  frame 
structure  which  had  been  built  for  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment warehouse.  A  Washington  hand  press  to  print  the 
newspaper  on,  a  foot-power  press  for  job  work  and  two 
compositor's  cases  comprised  the  outfit— which  looked 
lonesome  in  a  space  much  too  large  for  it.  The  editorial 
desk  stood  near  the  door,  for  the  editor  was  also  business 
manager,  advertising  solicitor  and  circulation  department. 
Judge  Toller,  in  his  customary  black  alpaca  jacket  and 
brown  glazed  straw  hat,  sat  at  the  end  of  the  desk  holding 
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a  literary  composition  for  which,  like  all  aut  hors,  he  craved 
type  and  printer's  ink.  The  judge's  composition  ran  as 
follows: 

RANK  SWINDLE  ON  FARMERS 
MuiNUiiiT  Sun  Oats  AMD  a  FRAUD.  LSIfBR  Fkom  the  Dki-aktment 

of  Agriculture  at  Washington  Bays  Thets  aru  No  Good. 

(Here  followed  a  copy  of  the  letter.) 

Every  Farmer  Who  Has  Signed  a  Note  for  Midnight  Sun  Oats  is 
Urged  to  Attend  a  Mass-Mooting  Which  Will  bo  Hold  in 
the  Opera  House  at  Tupperville  at  Two  o' Clock 
Saturday  Afternoon 

The  names  of  eight  well-known  farmers,  who  styled 
themselves  Protective  Committee,  were  appended. 

As  an  author  Judge  Toller  was  modest.  He  proposed 
to  publish  the  composition  at  his  own  expense  in  the  form 
of  handbills.  But  he  stipulated  that  Editor  Bascomb 
should  keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret,  even  setting  up 
and  striking  off  the  bills  with  his  own  hand— as  Sandy 
Maters,  the  compositor,  pressman,  janitor  and  reporter  of 
the  Palladium,  was  given  to  drink  and  loquacity. 

Now  Editor  Bascomb  couldn't  afford  to  offend  Judge 
Toller  and  the  farmers  whose  interests  the  judge  repre- 
sented. As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  offend  anybody  whomso- 
ever was  a  luxury  beyond  his  means.  He  suspected  that 
Banker  Rose  held  the  notes  which  had  been  given  for 
Midnight  Sun  Oats.  The  banker  would  know  that  the 
handbills  had  been  printed  at  the  Palladium's  shop,  and  he 
might  take  it  ill  that  the  editor  had  not  given  him  friendly 
forewarning  of  what  was  coming.  He  held  a  judgment 
note  against  Mr.  Bascomb  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars 
more  than  the  editor's  entire  cash  resources.  Therefore, 
while  an  ocular  infirmity  enabled  Mr.  Bascomb  to  look  in 
two  directions  at  once,  he  could  see  nothing  but  trouble. 

This  happened  on  Wednesday.  Early  that  day  Pliny 
Leffingwell  started  for  the  Dutch  Creek  neighborhood,  as 
Doctor  Buller  had  insisted  that  he  should,  in  order  to  sell 


a  few  more  lots  of  Midnight  Sun  Oafs  before  the  campaign 
closed.  This  neighborhood  lay  about  twelve;  miles  north 
of  Tupperville;  but  Pliny  never  even  drew  rein  there.  He 
drove  to  the  hamlet  of  Ora  a  mere  flag  station  on  the 
O.  D  &  W.  Railway,  twenty-six  miles  north  of  Tupperville. 

Ora  was  in  the  edge  of  the  cattle  country,  periodic  ship- 
ments of  cattle  being  its  only  particular  reason  for  exists 
ence.  ,  Pliny  had  been  there  before  and  remembered  the 
station  agent  well.  Also,  the  station  agent  remembered 
him,  being  a  naturally  sociable  man  with  a  lonesome  job. 
With  an  air  both  confident  and  jocular,  therefore,  Pliny 
produced  the  telegram  he  had  prepared  the  night  before. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained  to  the  agent,  "  Doc  Buller's 
a  great  josher.  He's  put  up  some  pretty  good  ones  on  us 
fellehs  down  there  to  Tupperville  this  winter.  So  the 
other  night  we  sort  of  got  our  heads  together,  as  the  felleh 
says,  and  figured  out  how  we  could  get  even  with  him." 

The  station  agent  himself  dearly  loved  a  joke  and 
regarded  himself  as  a  humorist.  In  happier  days,  when  he 
"lived  in  God's  country,  where  there's  real  folks" — 
namely,  in  Arkansas— he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
inventing  "side  degrees"  for  his  lodge.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  "side  degrees"  was  to  make  a  candidate  stoop  over 
and  then  hit  him  violently  with  a  board,  or  to  blindfold  him 
and  cause  him  to  fall  into  a  tub  of  water,  or  to  tie  him 
hand  and  foot  in  a  dark  room  and  sick  a  savage  but  muz- 
zled dog  on  him.  In  his  present  forlorn  condition  his 
principal  pleasure  in  life  was  derived  from  relating  these 
triumphs  of  humor  to  an  occasional  loafing  brakeman  or 
cowboy. 

Holding  Pliny's  telegram  in  a  pudgy  and  unwashed 
hand  the  spirit  of  the  jest  penetrated  the  agent's  sym- 
pathetic vitals.  He  slapped  his  fat  knee  and  opened  his 
mouth  so  wide  that  the  lower  lip  appeared  beneath  his 
huge  red  mustache.  The  message  read: 

Have  broke  my  hip  by  being  thrown  from  horse.  Seem 
to  be  internal  injuries.  Come  immediately,  ready  to 
operate.  Fee,  five  hundred  dollars  cash  if  you  get  here  by 
midnight.  Patrick  Kelley. 


Pat  Kelley  was  a  cattle  king,  famed  throughout  the 
region.  But  the  point  of  the  joke  lay  in  the  fact  that  his 
ranch  was  nineteen  miles  north  of  Ora,  which  made  it, 
forty-five  miles  from  Tupperville,  and  the  going,  the  last 
half  of  the  journey,  was  none  too  good. 

"  You  see,"  said  Pliny,  as  one  lodge-member  to  another, 
"  you  send  it  off  at  four  o'clock  prompt,  so's  it  will  get  to 
Doc  along  about  half-past  four,  or  maybe  five,  the  round- 
about way  it  has  to  go.  You  can  bet  he'll  start  at  the  drop 
of  the  hat,  for  it  won't  give  him  any  too  much  time  to  make 
Kelley's  ranch  by  midnight.  We  sort  of  figure,  as  the 
felleh  says,  that  old  Doc's  team'll  be  pretty  well  used  up 
when  he  gets  there,  and  he'll  have  to  look  up  another 
before  he  can  come  back.  So  probably  he'll  come  string- 
ing into  Tupperville  'long  about  noon  Friday.  Bet  yer 
life  we'll  have  a  reception  committee  all  ready  and  waiting 
for  him.   Wish't  you  could  be  there  and  see  the  fun." 

The  more  the  station  agent  thought  of  the  length  of  the 
journey  and  the  badness  of  the  roads  beyond  Ora  the 
funnier  the  telegram  seemed.  "Gosh!"  he  gasped  in  a 
spasm  of  mirth,  "suppose  it'd  rain  like  thunder  that 
night!  Probably  Pat's  dogs'll  run  him  off  the  place  any- 
how! Somebody  might  take  a  shot  at  him! "  The  agent 
doubled  over  and  with  a  grimy  knuckle  wiped  the  water 
from  his  eyes. 

Pliny  clapped  him  affectionately  on  the  back.  "  Wish't 
you  could  come  over  and  see  the  wind-up,  old  man,"  he 
declared  heartily.  "But,  anyhow,  if  you  can't  see  our 
fun  you  can  have  some  of  our  beer.  I  told  the  fellehs  I 
knowed  you  was  a  sport,  and  they  says:  'All  right,  if  he 
is  he  comes  in  on  this  as  far,'  they  says,  'as  possible.'  So 
just  keep  the  change."  Saying  this,  Pliny  jovially  thrust 
a  five-dollar  bill  into  the  agent's  hand.  The  change,  as 
the  agent  rapidly  calculated,  would  come  to  at  least  three 
cases  of  bottled  beer— for  which  his  affection  was  quiA,e  as 
great  as  for  humor. 

"Gosh!  You  Tupperville  fellers  do  live  some!"  he 
exclaimed,  between  joy  and  regret. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 


XXI 

ONE  Wednesday  afternoon,   as  Dink  was  lolling 
gorgeously  on  his  window-seat,  sniffing  the  alert  air 
and  waiting  for  the  moment  to  go  skipping  over  to 
the  Varsity  field  for  the  game  with  a  visiting  school,  a 
voice  from  below  hailed  him : 
"Oh,  you  Rinky  Dink!" 

Stover  languidly  extended  his  head  and  beheld  Tough 
McCarty. 

"Hello  there,  Dink." 
"  Hello  yourself." 

"  Come  over  to  the  Woodhull  and  meet  my  family." 
"  What! "  said  Dink  in  consternation. 
"  They're  over  for  the  game.    Hurry  up  now  and  help 
me  out! " 

Dink  tried  frantically  to  call  him  back,  but  Tough,  as 
though  to  shut  off  a  refusal,  disappeared  around  the  house. 
Dink  returned  to  the  room  in  a  rage. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  said  the  Tennessee  Shad. 

"I've  got  to  go  over  and  meet  a  lot  of  women,"  said 
Dink  in  disgust.  " Confound  Tough  McCarty!  That's  a 
rotten  trick  to  play  on  me.   I'll  wring  his  neck ! " 

"Go  on,  now;  make  yourself  beautiful!"  said  the 
Tennessee  Shad,  delighted.  "Remember,  the  whole 
school  will  be  watching  you." 

"Shut  up!"  said  Dink  savagely,  making  the  Grand 
Toilet,  which  consisted  in  putting  on  a  high  collar,  exchang- 
ing his  belt  for  a  pair  of  suspenders  and  donning  a  pair  of 
patent-leathers.  "  The  place  for  women  is  at  home!  It's 
an  outrage! " 

He  tied  his  necktie  with  a  vicious  lunge,  ran  the  comb 
once  through  the  tangled  hair,  glanced  at  his  hands, 
decided  that  they  would  pass  muster,  slapped  on  his  hat 
and  went  out,  kicking  the  door  open. 

At  the  Woodhull,  Tough  hailed  him  from  his  window. 
Dink  went  up,  bored  and  rebellious.  The  door  opened,  he 
found  himself  in  Tough  McCarty's  room  in  the  vortex  of 
a  crowd  of  fellow-sufferers.  Over  by  the  window-seat 
two  fluffy  figures,  with  skirts  and  hats  on,  were  seated.  He 
shook  hands  with  both:  one  was  Mrs.  McCarty,  the  other 
was  the  daughter,  he  wasn't  quite  sure  which.  He  said 
something  about  the  delight  which  the  meeting  afforded 
him,  and,  gravitating  into  a  corner,  fell  upon  Butsey 
White,  with  whom  he  gravely  shook  hands. 

"Isn't  this  awful?"  said  Butsey  in  a  confidential 
whisper. 

"  Frightful!" 

"  What  the  deuce's  got  into  Tough?" 
"  It's  a  rotten  trick ! " 
"  Let's  hook  it." 

"  All  right.  Slide  toward  the  door." 


"Nothing  in  Your  Career  Has  Indicated  to  Me  Your  Fitness 
for  Such  a  Place  of  Responsibility  " 

But  at  this  moment,  when  deliverance  seemed  near, 
Tough  bore  down  and,  taking  Stover  by  the  arm,  drew 
him  aside. 

"  I  say,  stick  by  me  on  this,  old  man,"  he  said  desper- 
ately.  "  Take  'em  to  the  game  with  me,  will  you  ?  " 

"To  the  game!"  cried  Dink  in  horror.  "Oh,  Tough, 
come  now,  I  say,  I'm  no  fusser.  I'm  tongue-tied  and 
pigeon-toed.  Oh,  I  say,  old  man,  do  get  some  one  else! " 

But  as  Tough  McCarty  kept  a  firm  grip  on  the  lapel  of 
his  coat  Dink  suddenly  found  himself,  with  the  departure 
of  the  other  guests,  a  helpless  captive.  The  first  painful 
scraps  of  conversation  passed  in  a  blur.  Before  he  knew  it 
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he  was  crossing  the  campus,  actually  walking,  in  full  view 
of  the  school,  at  the  side  of  Miss  McCarty. 

Her  unconsciousness  was  paralyzing,  perfectly  paralyz- 
ing !  Dink,  struggling  for  a  word  in  the  vast  desert  of  his 
brain,  was  overwhelmed  with  the  ease  with  which  his 
companion  ran  on.  He  stole  a  glance  under  the  floating 
azure  veil  and  decided,  from  the  way  the  brilliant  blue 
parasol  swung  from  her  hand,  that  she  must  be  a  woman  of 
the  world— thirty,  at  least. 

He  extracted  his  hands  precipitately  from  the  trousers 
pockets  in  which  they  had  been  plunged,  and  buttoned  the 
last  button  of  his  coat.  Somehow,  his  hands  seemed  to 
wander  all  over  his  anatomy,  like  jibs  that  had  broken 
loose.  He  tried  to  clasp  them  behind  his  back,  like  the 
Doctor,  or  to  insert  one  between  the  first  and  second 
buttons  of  his  coat,  like  the  great  Corsican,  according  to 
his  history.  He  found  relief  by  slipping  them,  English 
fashion,  into  his  coat  pockets;  but  at  the  thought  of  being 
detected  thus  by  the  Tennessee  Shad  he  withdrew  them 
as  though  he  had  struck  a  hornet's  nest. 

The  school,  meanwhile,  had  gamboled  past,  all  snicker- 
ing, of  course,  at  his  predicament.  In  this  state  of  utter 
misery  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  field,  where,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, quite  a  group  of  Fifth-Formers  came  up  and  sur- 
rounded Miss  McCarty,  chatting  in  the  most  bewildering 
manner.  Dink  seized  the  opportunity  to  drop  back,  draw 
a  long  sigh,  reach  madly  behind  for  his  necktie,  which  had 
climbed  perilously  near  the  edge  of  his  collar,  and  shoot 
back  his  cuffs.  He  saw  the  Tennessee  Shad  and  Dennis 
de  Brian  de  Boru  grinning  at  him  from  the  crowd,  and 
showed  them  his  fist  with  a  threatening  gesture. 

Then  the  game  began  and  he  was  seated  by  Miss 
McCarty,  unutterably  relieved  that  the  tension  of  the 
contest  had  diverted  the  entire  attention  of  the  school 
from  his  particular  sufferings. 

The  excitement  of  the  play  for  the  first  time  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  study  his  companion.  His  first  estimate 
was  undoubtedly  correct-  she  was  plainly  a  woman  of  the 
world.  No  one  else  could  sit  at  such  perfect  ease,  the 
cynosure  of  so  many  eyes.  Her  dress  was  some  wonderful 
creation,  from  Paris,  no  doubt,  that  rustled  with  an 
alluring  sound  and  gave  forth  a  pleasant  perfume. 

The  more  he  looked  the  more  his  eye  approved.  She 
was  quitt;  unusual  quite.  She  had  style  a  very  impress- 
ive style.  He  had  never  before  remembered  any  one  who 
held  herself  quite  so  well,  or  whose  head  carried  itself  so 
regally.  There  was  something  Spanish,  too,  about  her 
black  hair  and  eyes  and  the  Hush  of  red  in  her  cheeks. 

Having  perceived  all  this  Dink  began  to  recover  from  his 
panic  and,  with  a  desire  to  wipe  out  his  past  awkwardness. 
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began  busily  to  search  for  some  subject  with  which 
gracefully  to  open  up  the  conversation. 

At  this  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  his  boot  carelessly 
displayed  and,  to  his  horror,  beheld  there  a  gaping 
crack.  This  discovery  drove  all  desire  for  conversa- 
tion at  once  out  of  his  head.  By  a  covert  movement 
he  drew  the  offending  shoe  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  other. 

"  You  hate  this,  don't  you  ? "  said  a  laughing  voice. 

He  turned,  blushing,  to  find  Miss  McCarty's  dark 
eyes  dancing  with  amusement. 

"Oh,  now,  I  say,  really  "  he  began. 

"Of  course  you  loathe  being  dragged  out  this 
way,"  she  said,  cutting  in.  "Confess!" 

Dink  began  to  laugh  guiltily. 

"That's  better,"  said  Miss  McCarty  approvingly. 
"  Now  we  shall  get  on  better." 

"How  did  you  know?"  said  Dink,  immensely 
mystified. 

Miss  McCarty  wisely  withheld  this  information, 
and  before  he  knew  it  Dink  was  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
versation, all  his  embarrassment  forgotten.  The  game 
ended— it  had  never  been  really  important— and 
Dink  found  himself,  actually  to  his  regret,  moving 
toward  the  Lodge. 

There,  as  he  was  saying  good-by  with  a  Chester- 
fieldian  air,  Tough  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"I  say,  Dink,  old  man,"  he  said  doubtfully,  "I'd 
like  you  to  come  over  and  grub  with  us.  But  I  don't 
want  to  haul  ycu  over,  you  know  " 

"My  dear  boy,  I  should  love  to!"  said  Dink, 
squeezing  his  arm  eagerly. 

"Honest?" 

"Straight  goods! " 

"  Bully  for  you! " 

He  had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  dress  before 
dinner.   He  went  to  his  room  at  a  gallop,  upsetting 
Beekstein  and  Gumbo  on  his  volcanic  way  upward. 
Then  for  half  an  hour  the  Kennedy  was  thrown  into 
a  turmoil  as  the  half-clothed  figure  of  Dink  Stover  flitted 
from  room  to  room,  burrowed  into  closets,  ransacked 
bureaus  and  departed,  bearing  off  the  choicest  articles  of 
wearing  apparel.    Meanwhile,  the  corridors  resounded 
with  such  unintelligible  cries  as  these: 

"Who's  got  a  Gladstone  collar,  fourteen  and  a  half?" 

"Darn  you,  Dink;  bring  back  my  pants!" 

"Who  swiped jny  blue  coat?" 

"Who's  been  pulling  my  things  to  pieces?" 

"Hi  there,  bring  back  my  shoes! " 

"Dinged  if  he  hasn't  gone  off  with  my  cuff  buttons! " 

"  Oh,  you  robber! " 

"  Body-snatcher! " 

"  Dink,  the  fusser! " 

"Who'd  have  believed  it! " 

Meanwhile,  Dink,  returning  to  his  room  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  house,  proceeded  to  adorn  himself  on  the 
principle  of  selection,  discarding  the  Gutter  Pup's  trousers 
for  the  gala  breeches  of  the  Tennessee  Shad,  donning  the 
braided  cutaway  of  Lovely  Mead's  in  preference  to  an 
affair  of  Slush  Randolph's  which  was  too  tight  in  the  chest. 

The  Tennessee  Shad,  the  Gutter  Pup  and  Dennis  de 
Brian  de  Boru  watched  the  proceedings,  brownie  fashion, 
across  the  transom,  volunteering  advice. 

"Why,  look  at  Dink  wash! " 

"  It's  a  regular  annual,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Look  out  for  my  pants! " 

"  I  say,  Dink,  your  theory's  wrong.  You  want  to  begin 
by  parting  your  hair— soak  it  into  place,  you  know." 

Stover,  struck  by  this  expert  advice,  approached  the 
mirror  and  seized  his  comb  and  brush  with  determination. 
But  the  liberties  of  a  rebellious  people,  unmolested  for 
sixteen  years,  were  not  to  be  suddenly  abolished.  The 
more  he  brushed  the  more  the  indignant  locks  rose  up  in 
revolt.  He  broke  the  comb  and  threw  it  down  angrily. 

"Wet  your  hair,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad. 

"  Soak  it  in  water,"  said  the  Gutter  Pup. 

"  Soak  it  in  witch-hazel,"  said  Dennis.  "  It  will  make  it 
more  fragrant." 

Dink  hesitated: 

"Won't  it  smell  too  much?" 

"  Naw.   It  evaporates." 

Stover  seized  the  bottle  and  inundated  his  head,  made 
an  exact  part  in  the  middle  and  drew  the  sides  back  in 
the  fashion  of  pigeon  wings. 

"Now  clap  on  a  dicer,"  said  the  Gutter  Pup  apDrov- 
ingly,  "and  she'll  come  up  and  feed  from  your  hand." 

"Are  you  really  in  love?"  said  Dennis  softly. 

Stover,  ignoring  all  comments,  tied  a  satin  four-in-hand 
with  forget-me-not  embossings,  which  had  struck  his 
fancy  in  Fatty  Harris'  room,  and  inserted  a  stickpin  of 
Finnegan's. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  colored  handkerchief  to  stick  in 
your  breast-pocket,"  said  the  Gutter  Pup,  who  began  to 
yield  to  the  excitement. 

"  Up  his  sleeve  is  more  English,  don't  you  know?  "  said 
Dennis. 

Stover  stood  brazenly  before  the  mirror,  looking  himself 
over.   The  scrubbing  he  had  inflicted  on  his  face  had  left 
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red,  shining  spots  in  prominent  places,  while  his  hair, 
slicked  back  and  plastered  down,  gave  him  somewhat  the 
look  of  an  Italian  barber  on  a  Sunday  off.  He  felt  the 
general  glistening  effect  without,  in  his  innocence,  knowing 
the  remedy. 

"Dink,  you  are  bee-oo-tiful ! "  said  Dennis. 

"Be  careful  how  you  sit  down,"  said  the  Tennessee 
Shad,  thinking  of  the  trousers. 

"How  are  the  shoes?"  asked  the  Gutter  Pup  solicit- 
ously. 

"  Tight  as  the  mischief,"  said  Dink,  with  a  wry  face. 
"  Walk  on  your  heels." 

Stover,  with  a  last  deprecating  glance,  opened  the  door 
and  departed,  amid  cheers  from  the  contributing  com- 
mittee. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Lodge  the  dusky  waitress  who 
opened  the  door  started  back,  as  he  dropped  his  hat,  and 
sniffed  the  air.  He  went  into  the  parlor,  spoiling  his 
carefully  planned  entrance  by  tripping  over  the  rug. 

"  Heavens ! "  said  Tough ;  "  what  a  smell  of  witch-hazel ! 
Why,  it's  Dink.  What  have  you  been  doing?  " 

Stover  felt  the  temperature  rising  to  boiling. 

"  We  had  a  bit  of  a  shindy,"  he  said  desperately,  trying 
to  give  it  a  tragic  accent,  "  and  I  bumped  my  head." 

"  Well,  you  look  like  a  skinned  rat,"  said  Tough,  to  put 
him  thoroughly  at  his  ease. 

The  angel,  however,  came  to  his  rescue  with  solicitous 
inquiries  and  with  such  a  heavenly  look  that  Stover  only 
regretted  that  he  could  not  appear  completely  done  up  in 
bandages. 

They  went  in  to  dinner,  where  Dink  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  the  vision  of  Miss  McCarty  in  all  her  transcendent 
charms  that  he  was  barely  able  to  swallow  his  food  without 
mishap. 

Afterward,  Tough  and  his  mother  went  over  to  Founda- 
tion House  for  a  visit  with  the  Doctor,  and  Dink  found 
himself,  actually  alone,  escorting  Miss  McCarty  about  the 
grounds  in  the  favoring  dusk  of  the  fast-closing  twilight. 

"Let's  go  toward  the  Green  House,"  she  said.  "Will 
you  take  my  cloak  ? " 

The  cloak  settled  the  perplexing  question  of  the  hands. 
He  wondered  uneasily  why  she  chose  that  particular 
direction. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  want  to  go  there  ? "  he  said. 
"  Quite,"  she  said.   "  I  want  to  see  the  exact  spot  where 
the  historic  fight  took  place." 
Stover  moved  uneasily. 
"  Dear  me,  what's  the  matter?  " 
"  I  never  go  there.   I  hate  the  place." 
"Why?" 

"  I  was  miserable  there,"  said  Dink  abruptly.  "  Hasn't 
Tough  told  you  about  it? " 

"  Tell  me  yourself,"  said  the  angelic  voice. 

Stover  felt  on  the  instant  the  most  overpowering  desire 
to  confide  his  whole  life's  history,  and,  being  under  the 
influence  of  genuine  emotion  as  well  as  aided  by  the  oblit- 
erating hour,  he  began  straightforward  to  relate  the 
story  of  his  months  of  Coventry  in  tense,  direct  sentences, 
without  pausing  to  calculate  either  their  vividness  or  their 


effect.  Once  started,  he  withheld  nothing,  neither 
the  agony  of  his  pride  nor  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
that  isolation.   Once  or  twice  he  hesitated,  blurting 

out: 

"  I  say,  does  this  bore  you  ? " 
And  each  time  she  answered  quickly: 
"  No,  no — go  on." 

They  went  back  in  the  fallen  night  to  the  campus, 
and  there  he  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he  had  stood 
and  listened  to  the  singing  on  the  Esplanade  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  return. 

All  at  once  his  story  came  to  an  end  and  he  per- 
ceived, to  his  utter  confusion,  that  he  had  been  pour- 
ing out  his  heart  to  some  one  whose  face  he  couldn't 
see,  some  one  who  was  probably  smiling  at  his 
impetuous  confidence,  some  one  whom  he  had  met 
only  a  few  hours  before. 

"Oh,  I  say,"  he  said  in  horror,  "you  must  think 
me  an  awful  fool  to  go  on  like  this." 
"  No." 

"You  made  me  tell  you,  you  know,"  he  said  mis- 
erably, wondering  what  she  could  think  of  him.  "  I 
never  talked  like  this  before— to  any  one.  I  don't 
know  what  made  me  confide  in  you." 

This  was  untrue,  for  he  knew  perfectly  well  what 
had  led  him  to  speak.  So  did  she,  and,  knowing  full 
well  what  was  working  in  the  tense,  awkward  boy 
beside  her,  she  had  no  feeling  of  offense,  being  at  an 
age  when  such  tributes,  when  genuine,  are  valued, 
not  scorned. 

"I  can  just  feel  how  you  felt— poor  boy!"  she 
said,  perhaps  not  entirely  innocent  of  the  effect  of 
her  words.    "But  then,  you  have  won  out,  haven't 

you?" 

"  I  suppose  I  have,"  said  Stover,  almost  suffocated 
by  the  gentleness  of  her  \  oice. 

"  Charlie's  told  me  all  about  the  rest,"  she  said. 
"  Every  one  looks  up  to  you  now— it's  quite  a 
romance,  isn't  it?"    He  was  delighted  that  she  saw 
it  thus,  secretly  wondering  if  she  really  knew  every  point 
that  could  be  urged  in  his  favor. 

"I  suppose  I'll  kick  myself  all  over  the  lot  tomorrow," 
he  said,  choosing  to  be  lugubrious. 

"Why?"  she  said,  stopping  in  surprise. 
"For  talking  as  I've  done." 

"You  don't  regret  it?"  she  said  softly,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

Stover  drew  a  long  breath— a  difficult  one. 

"  No;  you  bet  I  don't,"  he  said  abruptly.  "  I'd  tell  you 
anything! " 

"Come,"  she  said,  smiling  to  herself,  "we  must  go 
back— but  it's  so  fascinating  here,  isn't  it? " 

He  thought  he  had  offended  her  and  was  in  a  panic. 
"  I  say,  you  did  not  understand  what  I  meant." 
"Oh,  yes,  I  did." 
"You're  not  offended?" 
"  Not  at  all." 

This  answer  left  Stover  in  such  a  state  of  bewilderment 
that  all  speech  expired.  What  did  she  mean  by  that?  Did 
she  really  understand  or  not? 

They  walked  a  little  way  in  silence,  watching  the  lights 
that  fell  in  long  lines  across  the  campus,  hearing  through 
the  soft  night  the  tinkling  of  mandolins  and  the  thrum- 
ming of  guitars,  a  vibrant,  feverish  life  that  suddenly 
seemed  unreal  to  him.  They  were  fast  approaching  the 
Lodge. 

A  sudden  fear  came  to  him  that  she  would  go  without 
understanding  what  the  one,  the  only,  l-ight  had  been  in 
his  life. 

"  I  say,  Miss  McCarty,"  he  began  desperately. 
"Yes." 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  " 

"What?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  just  what  a  privilege  it's  been 
to  meet  you." 

"  Oh,  that's  very  nice." 

He  felt  he  had  failed.  He  had  not  expressed  himself 
well.  She  did  not  understand. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it,"  he  said,  plunging  ahead. 

She  stopped  a  little  guiltily  and  looked  at  him. 

"You  queer  boy,"  she  said,  too  pleasantly  moved  to  be 
severe.  "  You  queer,  romantic  boy !  Why,  of  course 
you're  going  to  visit  us  this  summer,  and  we're  going  to 
be  good  chums,  aren't  we?" 

He  did  not  answer. 

"Aren't  we?"  she  repeated,  amused  at  a  situation  that 
was  not  entirely  strange. 

"No!"  he  said  abruptly,  amazed  at  his  own  audacity; 
and  with  an  impulse  that  he  had  not  suspected  he  closed 
the  conversation  and  led  the  way  to  the  Lodge. 

When  at  last  he  and  Tough  were  homeward-bound  he 
felt  he  should  die  if  he  did  not  then  and  there  learn  certain 
things.   So  he  began,  with  Machiavellian  adroitness: 

"I  say,  Tough,  what  a  splendid  mother  you've  got! 
I  didn't  get  half  a  chance  to  talk  to  her.  I  say,  how  long 
will  she  be  here?" 

"They're  going  over  to  Princeton  first  thing  in  the 
morning,"  said  Tough,  who  was  secretly  relieved. 
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\  button  < > 1 1  the  borrowed  veal  popped  with  Stover's 
emot  ion. 

•  I  low  did  you  |{e1  on  with  Sis7 " 

"  First-rate.  She's— she's  awful  sensible,"  said  Dink. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  I  say,"  said  Dink,  seeing  that  he  made  no  progress, 
"  slic's  been  all  around    had  lots  of  experience,  hasn't  she?" 
"Oh,  she's  bounded  about  a  bit." 

"Still,  slit'  doesn't  seem  much  older  than  you,"  said 
Dink  craftily. 
"  Sis    oh,  she's  a  bit  older." 

"About  twenty-two,  I  should  say,"  said  Dink  hopefully. 

"  Twenty-four,  my  boy,"  said  Tough  unfeelingly.  "  But 
I  say,  don't  give  it  away;  she'd  bite  and  scratch  me  all 
over  the  map  for  telling." 

Stover  left  him  without  daring  to  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions—he knew  what  he  wanted  to  know.  He  could  not 
go  to  his  room,  he  could  not  face  the  Tennessee  Shad, 
possessor  of  the  trousers.  He  wanted  to  be  alone— to 
wander  over  the  unseen  earth,  to  gulp  in  the  gentle  air  in 
long,  feverish  breaths,  to  think  over  what  she  had  said, 
to  grow  hot  and  cold  at  the  thought  of  his  daring,  to  recon- 
struct the  world  of  yesterday  and  organize  the  new. 

He  went  back  of  the  chapel  and  sat  down  on  the  cool 
steps,  under  the  impenetrable  clouds  of  the  night. 

"  She's  twenty-four,  only  twenty-four, "  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I'm  sixteen,  almost  seventeen— that's  only  seven  years' 
difference." 

XXII 

WHEN  Stover  awoke  the  next  morning  it  was  to  the 
light  of  the  commonplace  day.  He  thought  of  the 
events  of  the  night  before  and  sprang  up  in  horror.  What 
had  he  been  thinking  of  ?  He  had  made  an  ass  of  himself, 
a  complete,  egregious  ass.  What  had  possessed  him? 
He  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  and  his  heart  sank  at 
the  thought  of  what  she  must  be  thinking.  He  was  glad 
she  was  going.  He  did  not  want  to  see  her  again.  He 
would  never  visit  Tough  McCarty.  Thank  Heaven,  it 
was  daylight  again  and  he  had  recovered  his  senses ! 

Indignant  at  every  one,  himself  most  of  all,  he  went  to 
chapel  and  to  recitations,  profoundly  thankful  that  he 
would  not  have  to  face  her  in  the 
mocking  light  of  day.    That  he  never 
could  have  done— never,  never! 

As  he  left  second  recitation  Tough 
McCarty  joined  him. 

"I  say,  Dink,  they  both  wanted  to 
be  remembered  to  you,  and  here's  a 
note  from  Sis." 
"A  note?" 
"  Here  it  is." 

Stover  stood  staring  at  a  violet  en- 
velope, inscribed  in  large,  flowing 
letters:  "  Mr.  John  H.  Stover." 

Then  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  hastily 
and  went  to  his  room.  Luckily,  the 
Tennessee  Shad  was  poaching  in  the 
village.  He  locked  the  door,  secured 
the  transom  and  drew  out  the  note. 
It  was  sealed  with  a  crest  and  per- 
fumed with  a  heavenly  scent.  He  held 
it  in  his  hand  a  long  while  convuls- 
ively, and  then  broke  the  seal  with  an 
awkward  finger  and  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Stover:  Just  a  word  to 
thank  you  for  being  my  faithful  cava- 
lier. Don't  forget  that  you  are  to  pay 
us  a  good,  long  visit  this  summer,  and 
that  we  are  to  become  the  best  of  chums. 
Your  very  good  friend, 
Josephine  McCarty. 

P.  S.  Don't  you  dare  to  "  kick  your- 
self about  the  lot,"  whatever  that  may 
mean. 


"  I  must  get  some  decent  collars,"  he  said  pensively. 
"  How  the  deuce  does  Lovely  Mead  keep  his  tie  tight?  — 
mine's  always  slipping  down,  showing  the  stud."  He 
changed  his  collar,  having  detected  a  smirch,  and  tried  the 
effect  of  parting  his  hair  on  the  side,  like  Garry  Cockrell. 

"  She's  a  wonderful  woman  wonderful,"  he  said  softly, 
taking  up  the  letter  again.  "What  eyes!  Reminds  me  of 
Lorna  Doone.   Josephine  —so  that's  her  name,  Josephine 

it's  a  beautiful  name.  I  wish  the  deuce  I  knew  just 
what  she  did  mean  by  this!  " 

By  nightfall  he  had  written  a  dozen  answers  which  had 
been  torn  up  in  a  panic  as  soon  as  written.  Finally,  he 
determined  that  the  craftiest  way  would  be  to  send  her 
his  remembrances  by  Tough— that  would  express  every- 
thing, as  well  as  show  her  that  he  could  be  both  discreet 
and  dignified. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  added  a  dozen  extra-high  collars 
to  his  wardrobe  and  had  examined  hesitatingly  the 
counter  of  Gents'  Bon-ton  socks,  spring  styles,  displayed 
at  Bill  Appleby's. 

The  collars,  the  latest  cut,  he  tried  on  surreptitiously. 
They  were  uncomfortable  and  projected  into  his  chin,  but 
there  was  no  question  of  the  superior  effect.  Suddenly  a 
new  element  in  the  school  came  to  his  notice  —fellows  like 
Lovely  Mead,  Jock  Hasbrouk  and  Dudy  Rankin,  who  wore 
tailor-made  clothes,  rainbow  cravats,  who  always  looked 
immaculate,  and  whose  trousers  never  bagged  at  the  knees. 

No  sooner  was  this  borne  in  upon  him  than  he  was 
appalled  at  the  state  of  his  wardrobe.  He  had  outgrown 
everything.  Everything  he  had  bagged  at  the  elbows  as 
well  as  the  knees.  His  neckties  were  frazzled  and  his 
socks  were  all  earthy-browns  and  grays. 

His  first  step  was  to  buy  a  blacking-brush  and  his 
next  to  press  his  trousers  under  his  mattress,  with  the 
result  that,  being  detected  and  diverted  by  Dennis,  they 
appeared  next  morning  with  a  cross-gartered  effect. 

At  nights,  especially  moonlight  nights,  under  pretense 
of  insomnia,  he  drew  his  bed  to  the  window  and  gazed 
sentimentally  into  the  suddenly  discovered  starry  system. 

"What  the  deuce  are  you  mooning  about?"  said  the 
Tennessee  Shad  on  the  first  occasion. 


When  Dink  had  read  this  through 
once  he  immediately  began  it  again. 
The  second  reading  left  him  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  come  in  contact  with  a  mani- 
festation of  the  workings  of  the  feminine  mind.  What 
did  she  intend  him  to  understand? 

"I'll  read  it  again,"  he  said,  perching  on  the  back  of  a 
chair.  "  Dear  Mr.  Stover! "  He  stopped  and  considered. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Stover  — Dear  Mr.  Stover— well,  that's  all 
right.  But  what  the  deuce  does  she  mean  by  'faithful 
cavalier'  — I  wonder  now,  I  wonder.  She  wants  me  to 
visit  her  -she  can't  be  offended,  then.  'Your  very  good 
friend, '  underlined  twice ;  that  sounds  as  though  she  wanted 
to  warn  me.  Undoubtedly  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  and 
this  is  her  angelic  way  of  letting  me  down.  'Friend'  — 
underlined  twice  — of  course  that's  it.  What  a  blooming, 
sentimental,  moonstruck  jay  I  was!  Gee,  I  could  kick 
myself  to  Jericho  and  back ! "  But  here  his  eye  fell  on  the 
postscript  and  his  jaw  dropped.  "  Now,  how  did  she  guess 
it?  That  sounds  different  from  the  rest,  as  though— as 
though  she  understood." 

He  went  to  the  window  frowning,  and  then  to  the 
mirror,  with  a  new  interest  in  this  new  Mr.  John  H.  Stover, 
who  received  perplexing  notes  on  scented  paper. 


"  Well,  You  Look  Like  a  Skinned  Rat,"  Said  Tough,  to  Put  Him  Thoroughly  at  His  Ease 


"  I'm  studying  astronomy,"  said  Dink  with  dignity. 
The  Tennessee  Shad  gave  a  snort  and  soon  went  loudly 
off  to  sleep. 

Dink,  unmolested,  soared  away  into  his  own  domain. 
It  is  true  that,  having  read  Peter  Ibbetson,  he  tried  for  a 
week  to  emulate  that  favored  dreamer,  throwing  his  arms 
up,  clasping  his  hands  behind  his  head  and  being  most 
particular  in  the  crossing  of  the  feet.  He  dreamed,  but 
only  discouraging,  tantalizing  dreams,  and  the  figure  his 
magic  summoned  up  was  not  the  angelic  one,  but  invari- 
ably the  elfish  eyes  and  star-pointing  nose  of  Dennis  de 
Brian  de  Boru  Finnegan. 

But  the  dreams  that  lay  like  shadows  between  the 
faltering  eyelids  and  the  shut  were  real  and  magic.  Then 
all  the  difficulties  were  swept  away ;  no  cold  chill  ran  up  his 
back  to  stay  the  words  that  rushed  to  his  lips.  Conversa- 
tions to  defy  the  novelist  were  spun  out  and,  having 
periodically  saved  her  from  a  hundred  malignant  deaths, 
he  continued  each  night  anew  the  heroic  work  of  rescue 
with  unsatiated  delight.  At  times,  in  the  throbs  of  the 
sacred  passion,  he  thought  with  a  start  of  his  blackened 
past  and  the  tendencies  to  crime  within  him. 


"  Lord!"  he  said  with  a  groan,  thinking  of  the  orgy  in 
beer,  "  what  would  have  become  of  me  ?  it's  like  an  BCt  of 
Providence.  I  wish  I  could  let  her  know  what  a  what  a 
good  influence  she's  been.  I  don't  know  what  I'd  'a' 
done  -if  I  hadn't  met  her!   I  was  in  a  dreadful  way ! " 

By  this  time,  having  had  the  advantage  of  countless 
midnight  walks,  not  to  mention  the  familiarizing  effect  of 
several  scores  of  desperate  adventures,  the  character  of 
Miss  Lorna  Doone  McCarty  had  been  completely  unfolded 
to  the  reverential  Dink.  He  saw  her,  he  conversed  with 
her,  he  knew  her.  She  was  a  sort  of  heavenly  being, 
misunderstood  by  her  family  especially  her  brother,  who 
had  not  the  slightest  comprehension.  She  was  like  Dante's 
Beatrice,  as  the  pictures,  not  the  dreadful  text,  represent 
that  lady— and  only  seven  years  older  than  Mr.  John  H. 
Stover.  There  was  Napoleon,  who  had  married  a  woman 
older  than  he  was  -  Napoleon  and  hosts  of  others. 

With  the  sudden  fear  of  being  dropped  a  year  he  began 
to  study  with  such  assiduity  that,  as  is  the  way  with 
newly-sprouted  virtue  in  a  cynical  world,  his  motives  were 
suspected  by  the  masters,  who,  of  course,  could  know 
nothing  of  the  divine  transformation,  and  by  his  class- 
mates, who  secretly  credited  him  with  some  new  method 
of  cribbing. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  year  neared  its  close,  the  inventive 
minds  of  Dennis  de  Brian  de  Boru  Finnegan  and  the 
Tennessee  Shad  conceived  the  idea  of  a  monster  mass 
meeting  and  illustrative  parade,  which  should  down  the 
hereditary  foe— the  steam  laundry. 

Up  to  this  time  the  columns  of  The  Lawrence  had  been 
flooded  with  communications  couched  in  the  style  of  the 
oration  against  Catiline,  demanding  to  know  how  long 
the  supine  Lawrenceville  boy  would  bear  in  silence  the 
return  of  his  shirt  with  added  entrances  and  exits,  and 
collars  that  inclosed  the  neck  with  a  chevaux-de-frise. 

This  verbal,  annual  outbreak  was  succeeded,  as  usual, 
by  House-to-House  mutinies  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival 
of  the  weekly  boxes,  without  the  protest  taking  further 
head  or  front.  But  at  the  opening  of  the  last  week  of  the 
school  year,  whether  a  machine  had  suddenly  jumped  its 
fences  or  whether  the  ladies  of  the  washtubs  desired  to 
open  the  way  for  the  new  summer 
styles,  however  it  may  have  been,  the 
laundry  returned  like  the  battleflags 
of  the  republic  to  the  outraged  school. 
Windows  were  flung  open  and  indig- 
nant boys  appeared,  with  white  shreds 
in  hand,  and  vociferously  appealed  to 
the  heavens  above  and  the  green  lands 
below  for  justice  and  indemnification. 

A  meeting  of  determined  spirits  was 
speedily  held  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Tennessee  Shad  and  Doc  Macnooder, 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  demonstra- 
tion should  take  place  instanter,  the 
Houses  to  form  and  march  with  com- 
plete exhibits  to  the  Upper  House, 
where  the  Fifth-Formers  should  like- 
wise display  their  grievances  and  join 
them  in  a  mammoth  protest. 

Dink,  at  the  first  sounds  of  martial 
organization,  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
summoned  the  Tennessee  Shad  and 
Dennis  de  Brian  de  Boru  Finnegan  to 
explain  why  he  had  been  left  out. 

"Why  have  we  left  you  out?"  said 
the  Tennessee  Shad  indignantly. 
"  What's  happened  to  you  these  last 
three  weeks?  You've  had  a  fighting 
grouch— no  one  dared  to  speak  to  you 
for  fear  of  being  bitten!  " 

"In  fact,"  said  Dennis,  with  his 
sharp  little  glance,  "you  are  under 
the  gravest  suspicion." 

Seeing  his  secret  in  peril,  Stover 
assumed  a  melancholy,  injured  air. 
"  You  don't  know  what  I've  had  to  worry  me,"  he  said, 
looking  out  the  window;  "family  matters— financial 
reverses." 

"Oh,  I  say,  Dink,  old  boy,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad, 
in  instant  contrition. 

"You  don't  mean  it's  anything  that  might  keep  you 
from  coming  back  next  year? "  said  Dennis,  aghast.  "  Oh, 
Dink!" 

"  I  had  rather  not  talk  about  it,"  said  Stover  solemnly. 

Dennis  and  the  Shad  were  overwhelmed  with  remorse  — 
they  offered  him  at  once  the  Grand  Marshalship,  which 
he  refused  with  still  offended  dignity,  but  promised  his 
fertile  brain  to  the  common  cause. 

Now  Dink's  sentimental  education,  which  had  pro- 
gressed with  a  rush,  had  just  begun  to  languish  on  insuffi- 
ciency of  food  and  a  feeling  of  staleness  on  having  exhausted 
the  thousand  and  one  possible  methods  of  saving  a  hero- 
ine's life  and  wringing  the  consent  of  her  parents. 

He  felt  a  species  of  guilt  in  the  accusation  of  his  room- 
mate, and  a  sudden  longing  to  be  back  among  mannish 
pursuits.  In  an  hour,  with  delighted  energy,  he  had 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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V 


JUST 


SOME  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  large  Eastern  city- 
one  whose  pen-name  shall  be  Leo  Hochstein.  In 
1900  Mr.  Hochstein  believed  that  he  had  met  with 
Opportunity  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Charles  Jaffe— another 
pen-name.  Subsequently  he  classified  the  latter  as  Expe- 
rience. Mr.  Jaffe  was  engaged  in  selling  jewelry  on  the 
installment  plan.  Jaffe  conceived  the  idea  that  he  might 
extend  and  ramify  his  jewelry  business  by  establishing 
agencies.  Hochstein  consented  to  become  one  of  his 
agents,  and  signed  an  agency  contract.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  Hochstein  understood  he  was  to  receive 
a  large  salary  and  a  share  of  the  profits  amounting  to 
more  than  the  salary.  As  a  condition  to  this  promised 
prosperity,  Jaffe  required  a  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  on 
general  principles.  With  some  difficulty  Mr.  Hochstein 
procured  and  paid  the  amount  and  was  directed  to  wait 
for  further  instructions.  He  is  still  waiting.  The  salary 
and  profits  he  understood  he  was  to  get,  and  his  fifty 
dollars  likewise,  tarry  with  Mr.  Jaffe. 

In  the  latter  partof  August,  1901,  Hochstein  commenced 
suit  against  Jaffe  for  damages.  Then  he  found  that  the 
waiting  policy  was  still  in  force.  Nearly  every  month,  as 
the  years  went  by,  he  clamored  at  the  doors  of  his  attor- 
ney's office  for  immediate  action.  The  latter's  unvarying 
reply  was  that  he  could  not  control  the  court  and  that  the 
case  must  wait  its  turn.  Finally,  on  December  9,  1903,  a 
judgment  was  obtained,  and  Hochstein  felt  that  at  last  the 
courts  of  law  were  about  to  justify  their  existence  to  him. 

Jaffe,  who,  it  is  declared,  had  been  profitably  occupied 
during  these  two  years  with  other  similar  business  ven- 
tures, unobtrusively  faded  away  from  the  city  and  the 
state.  All  of  his  personal  property  went  with  him.  Hoch- 
stein, by  attorney,  filed  his  judgment  and,  in  person, 
bewailed  the  emptiness  of  American  justice. 

Swifter  Justice  in  Little  Russia 

THE  years  went  by  and,  finally,  in  1908  Jaffe  came  to 
the  surface  again,  this  time  in  another  city.  Undis- 
couraged,  to  that  city  went  Mr.  Hochstein.  There  he 
found  that,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  hard-won 
judgment,  another  suit  must  be  begun.  Accordingly  he 
entered,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1908,  another  lap  in 
the  justice  Marathon.  Jaffe  filed  an  affidavit  of  defense 
in  which  he  averred  that  there  had  never  been  any  per- 
sonal service  on  him  in  the  first  suit  and  that  the  judg- 
ment obtained  had  been  obtained  in  his  absence.  This 
was  sufficient  to  necessitate  a  jury  trial,  and  the  case  was 
accordingly  ordered  on  the  trial  list  and  Hochstein  again 
besieged  another  attorney's  office,  this  time  by  mail,  with 
the  same  results,  to  wit,  the  receipt  of  information  that 
attorneys  cannot  hasten  courts.  In  March,  1910,  the 
case  finally  appeared  on  the  trial  list  and  fortunately  was 
reached  for  trial  within  the  two  days  which  are  all  that 
courts  of  the  city  allow  for  the  disposal  of  fifteen  cases. 
Jaffe  did  not  defend  and  another  judgment  was  obtained. 
His  attorney  filed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  postponed 
any  execution  on  the  judgment  for  several  weeks.  Jaffe 
made  good  use  of  this  breathing  spell.  Before  the  judg- 
ment could  be  enforced,  foreclosure  proceedings  were 
begun  on  his  real  estate  under  ostensibly  valid  mortgages. 
As  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  these  mortgages  another 
suit  would  be  necessary,  involving  more  expense  and  more 
delay,  Hochstein  reluctantly  dropped  out  of  the  justice 
obstacle  race.  After  nine  years  and  the  expenditure  in 
time  and  money  of  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  claim 
itself  Hochstein  still  saw  his  recovery,  like  the  limit  of  an 
algebraical  variable,  ever  receding  in  the  distance. 


"This  is  jollying,  not  justice,"  was  his  farewell  to  his 
attorney;  "things  are  better  even  in  Little  Russia  that  I 
ran  away  from." 

Dara  Merkowitz— a  pen-name,  too —is  another  Russian 
who  is  convinced  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  Amer- 
ican justice.  Dara  worked  for  a  sweatshop  in  a  large  city. 
Her  hours  were  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  ten  at 
night.  The  rest  of  the  day  she  had  to  herself.  She  earned 
sometimes  nine  dollars  a  week  and  saved  a  large  portion  of 
this  toward  a  dowry  which  would  enable  her  to  indulge  in 
the  somewhat  doubtful  luxury  of  a  husband.  One  evening 
in  1908  she  started  to  cross  the  street  near  the  house  where 
she  roomed.  A  car  was  passing,  and  Dara  waited  for  it  to 
go  by.  Just  behind  the  first  car  came  a  trailer  running  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  motorman  failed  to  sound  his 
gong  and  Dara  was  struck.  When  she  came  to,  she  found 
something  wrong  with  her  left  hip.  She  tried  to  work, 
but  the  hip  became  worse  and  Dara  finally  went  to  bed, 
and  the  precious  dower-hoard  was  broken  into.  A  notice 
of  the  accident  was  sent  to  the  traction  company,  and 
friends  tried  to  make  some  settlement  of  her  claim.  The 
traction  company,  however,  does  not  believe  in  settling 
claims.  The  fact  that  it  often  ta,kes  from  two  to  four 
years  for  a  case  against  the  company  to  be  reached  for 
trial  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  policy.  Time, 
which  cures  all  ills,  is  also  pretty  apt  to  settle  all  suits 
—in  favor  of  the  defendant.  Especially  is  that  the  case 
when  the  defendant  is  a  corporation.  Parties  and  wit- 
nesses may  die.  A  corporation,  however,  is  immortal  and 
can  afford  to  wait.  Dara  finally  retained  counsel  and 
suit  was  begun  on  February  25,  1908.  Up  to  May,  1910, 
the  case  had  not  even  appeared  on  the  trial  list.  In  the 
meantime  Dara  is  no  longer  a  worker,  nor  has  she  any 
dower.  Tuberculosis  of  the  hip  has  developed.  She  has 
not  the  money  to  pay  for  treatment,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  there  will  be  no  Dara  Merkowitz  to  harass  the 
company  when  her  case  is  finally  called  for  trial. 

A  delayed  case  with  a  happier  ending  was  that  of  a 
brakeman  against  a  railroad  company.  He  had  lost  an 
arm  through  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  company.  As 
the  arm  was  of  value  and  the  company  refused  to  pay  for 
the  same,  its  former  owner  brought  suit.  Four  times 
he  recovered  verdicts  against  the  company  after  years  of 
waiting.  Four  times  did  the  Supreme  Court  reverse  his 
judgments  on  various  technicalities.  Three  times  did  that 
body  send  the  case  back  for  a  new  trial.  On  the  fourth 
appeal  the  appellate  court  evidently  felt  that  the  railroad 
company  had  been  bothered  long  enough  over  a  mere 
missing  arm,  and  not  only  reversed  the  judgment  but  also 
refused  to  allow  him  a  new  trial. 

Now,  the  brakeman  lived  in  a  little  town  where  he  was 
much  liked  and  respected.  His  townspeople  had  watched 
his  long,  single-handed  fight  against  the  company  with  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  interest.  When  the  last 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  handed  down  the  editor 
of  the  town  paper  wrote— not  wisely  but  strongly— an 
editorial  which  voiced  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  not  only  in  the  pay  of  the  railroad  company 
but  also  had  well  earned  its  fee.  The  outraged  Supreme 
Court  at  once  haled  its  venturesome  critic  before  it.  The 
alarmed  editor's  contempt  was  immediately  changed  to 
contrition,  but  too  late.  That  editorial  cost  him  just  five 
hundred  dollars,  which,  as  space  rates  go  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  was  high.  With  some  difficulty  the  editor 
procured  and  paid  over  to  the  injured  court  the  price  of 
his  scorn  and  departed  to  his  own  place  sadder  and  poorer. 

These  conditions  of  mind  and  estate  were  short-lived. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  station  he  was  met  by  the  assembled 


citizens  of  the  town  with  a  brass  band  and  a  barouche. 
Seated  in  the  latter  and  clangorously  preceded  by  the 
former,  this  high-priced  writer  of  editorials  made  a  tri- 
umphal progress  of  the  town.  In  front  of  the  city  hall  the 
procession  paused  long  enough  to  present  the  editor  with 
five  hundred  dollars  in  gold.  In  divers  and  sundry  other 
ways  the  town  indorsed  the  original  contempt  and  added 
a  few  extra  touches  of  its  own.  The  Supreme  Court  was 
in  a  quandary.  It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  hold  an 
entire  community  for  contempt,  and  the  court  at  last 
wisely  decided  to  treat  the  open  contempt  with  silent 
contempt. 

The  ending  of  this  story  was  staged  at  a  political  con- 
vention held  shortly  after  the  reciprocal  contempt  of  the 
town  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  convention  was 
called  by  the  party  in  power  to  nominate  a  state  ticket. 
One  of  the  coveted  positions  to  be  filled  at  the  next  election 
was  that  of  railroad  commissioner,  an  official  who  had 
general  supervision  of  the  railroads  passing  through  the 
state  and  who  received  a  salary  of  some  four  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  To  this  convention  came  the  brake- 
man  as  a  delegate.  He  arrived  just  as  the  slate  was  being 
made  up.    Some  joker  caught  sight  of  him  and  shouted: 

"  I  nominate  for  railroad  commissioner.   He  ought 

to  know  about  railroads." 

The  delegates,  who  knew  the  story,  at  the  shout  turned 
and  saw  the  brakeman  with  his  dangling,  empty  sleeve. 
In  an  instant  the  convention  was  stampeded.  In  spite  of 
everything  which  the  chairman  and  the  various  whips 
could  do,  the  brakeman  was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
At  the  election  he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  the  voters 
of  both  parties  combining  to  elect  him,  and  he  made  a 
fair  and  efficient  railroad  commissioner. 

A  Thirteen -Year- Old  Lawsuit 

ANOTHER  Western  case  of  deferred  justice  is  that  of 
Vickers  vs.  Buck,  reported  in  volumes  60,  65  and  75 
of  the  Kansas  Reports.  From  a  common-sense  stand- 
point the  significance  of  this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  at 
the  first  appeal  the  defendant  requested  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  the  case  then  and  there  on  its  merits,  as 
the  court  had  the  power  to  do.  The  appellate  court,  how- 
ever, decided  to  send  the  case  back  for  a  new  trial.  Because 
of  this  the  case  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas  several  times  since  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  having  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  thirteen  years. 

Another  almost  interminable  case  brought  about  by  our 
system  of  unlimited  appeal  was  that  of  Ellis  R.  Williams,  a 
brakeman.  He  was  injured  in  July,  1882,  by  the  negligence 
of  the  company  and  brought  suit  for  damages  in  that  year. 
The  case  was  pending  from  1882  to  1904,  some  twenty-two 
years.  During  that  period  no  less  than  seven  new  trials 
were  obtained.  Williams  finally  obtained  a  recovery  of 
sixty-five  hundred  dollars,  but  the  record  fails  to  show 
what  portion  of  that  was  required  to  pay  for  these  years 
of  expensive  litigation. 

The  law's  delay  is  no  modern  invention.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  we  read  of  one  Wat  Scoresby,  a  freeman 
who  was  wrongfully  seized  and  sold  as  a  serf  by  the  Lord 
Mortonness.  After  securing  his  freedom  Wat  brought 
successful  suit  for  damages  against  his  captor,  but  com- 
plained bitterly  that  he  was  compelled  to  wait  four  years 
from  the  issuing  of  the  venire  to  the  awarding  of  the  verdict. 

The  experiment  of  Richard  de  Anesty  in  deferred 
justice  was  even  more  disastrous.  In  1148  he  laid  claim 
to  certain  lands  in  England  as  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  and  in 
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tluit  year  sued  out  a  writ  of  mort  d 'ancestor  through  tlio 
Kin^  in  Normandy.    From  the  Kind's  Court  he  was  sent 

to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.    From  that  court  he  finally 

obtained  a  writ  to  the  Court  Christian.  Three  times  he 
had  appeared  in  t  he  latter  court  wit  hout  results  and  finally 
he  appealed  to  the  l'ope.  After  due  and  prolonged  con- 
sideration the  latter  awarded  him  a  favorable  decision. 
Richard's  case  was  then  specially  referred  to  justices 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  linal  decision  was  at  last 
rendered  in  his  favor.  Some  years  before,  however, 
Richard  de  Anesty  had  become  a  bankrupt  —an  occurrence 
which  often  dilutes  the  value  of  legal  triumphs  today. 

An  examination  of  the  dockets  of  any  of  our  large  cities 
shows  that  to  obtain  a  trial  by  jury  in  a  civil  case  is  a 
matter  of  years.  In  progressive  Boston,  for  example,  a 
jury  case  takes  at  least  two  years  to  be  reached  for  trial. 
In  March,  1908,  there  were  between  ten  and  twelve  thou- 
sand cases  on  the  general  and  special  jury  lists  in  that  city 
waiting  to  be  tried. 

In  Pittsburgh  a  committee  of  the  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion submitted  in  1909  a  despondent  statement,  in  part  as 
follows: 

As  the  number  of  jury  cases  awaiting  trial  is  7274,  and 
the  four  courts  together  have  tried  only  783  cases  in  1908, 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  try 
to  recover  a  position  where  jury  cases  could  be  promptly 
disposed  of— say,  within  six  months  after  being  put  at 
issue.  From  careful  investigation  we  find  that  the  courts 
are  behind  with  the  jury  trials  as  to  time  about  as  follows: 
On  January  1, 1909: 

Common  Pleas  No.  1  — Three  and  one-half  years. 

Common  Pleas  No.  2  — Three  years. 

Common  Pleas  No.  3— Three  years. 

Common  Pleas  No.  4  — Two  and  one-half  years. 

We  find  that  a  majority  of  the  jury  cases  are  either 
settled,  nonsuited  or  abandoned  in  one  way  or  another 
without  coming  to  trial,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
parties  become  wearied  with  the  delay  or,  perhaps,  die,  or 
the  witnesses  die  or  disappear  before  the  case  can  be 
brought  to  trial.  The  bald  fact  remains  that  there  are  now 
7274  cases  at  issue  awaiting  jury  trials,  with  this  amount 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  per  annum.  At  this 
rate  there  will  be  in  1912  about  10,000  cases  awaiting  trial 
by  jury.  This  incubus,  this  heap  or  mountain  of  7274 
cases,  now  lies  piled  up  right  in  our  path  and  must  be 
continually  pushed  ahead  of  us.  This  accumulation,  lying 
as  it  does  in  our  front,  keeps  back  for  a  period  of  three  or 
four  years  all  suits  that  may  hereafter  be  brought,  and  the 
heap  in  our  front  is  increasing  every  day. 

Reforms  in  New  York  City 

IN  NEW  YORK  there  have  been  a  number  of  procedure 
reforms  instituted  in  the  interest  of  speedy  trials. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  consolidation  of  the 
majority  of  the  city  courts;  the  introduction  of  preferred  or 
short-cause  lists  for  certain  classes  of  cases;  the  insistence 
that  all  cases  involving  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  shall 
be  tried  finally  by  the  Municipal  Courts  scattered  through- 
out the  city;  and  the  introduction  of  efficient  and  time- 
saving  calendar  or  list  practice.  Yet  with  all  these 
reforms  it  still  takes  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years 
to  try  the  average  jury  case  in  New  York,  and  more  courts 
are  greatly  needed. 

In  Philadelphia  a  jury  case  must  usually  take  two  and 
may  take  six  years  to  be  tried.  The  fault  lies  mainly  with 
the  procedure  in  force  in  that  city.  Philadelphia  has  at 
present  five  Common  Pleas  Courts,  which,  outside  the 
Federal  courts,  try  all  civil  jury  cases.  These  courts, 
though  located  side  by  side,  are  separate  and  distinct, 
each  with  its  own  judges  and,  to  some  extent,  its  own 
peculiarities  of  practice.  One  of  these  courts  may  adjourn 
because  no  cases  are  ready  for  trial,  as  happened  in  No.  1 
on  April  9,  1910,  while  across  the  width  of  a  corridor  a 
sister  court  of  identical  jurisdiction  is  thronged  with  coun- 
sel, witnesses  and  suitors  anxiously  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  be  heard ;  yet  no  cases  can  be  sent  from  the  crowded  to 
the  empty  court. 

This  same  anomaly  was  remedied  in  New  York  many 
years  ago  by  the  consolidation  of  its  Supreme,  Superior 
and  Common  Pleas  Courts  into  one  great  Supreme  Court, 
divided,  for  the  expediting  of  business,  into  numerous 
different  parts.  All  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia  have  clung  to  an  archaic  custom  known  as 


the  "two-day  rule."  Under  this  system  fifteen  cases  are 
assigned  to  a  court  for  each  of  four  days  of  the  week.  If 
a  case  is  not  reached  for  trial  the  first  day  it  has  another 
chance  on  the  following  day.  If  not  reached  then  it  goes 
off  and  may  not  again  appear  on  the  trial  list  for  several 
months.  As  the  trial  of  a  single  case  often  consumes  several 
days,  it  is  evident  that  a  case  may  frequently  not  be  reached 
for  trial  the  first  time  it  appears  on  the  trial  list.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  take  years  after  it  has  finally  appeared 
on  the  trial  list  before  it  is  actually  tried.  Each  time  the 
parties  and  their  witnesses  must  spend  two  days  in  court. 
So  the  unfortunate  suitor,  compelled  to  enforce  his  rights 
in  a  Philadelphia  court,  is  confronted  with  at  least  two 
years  of  certain  delay  before  his  case  comes  before  the 
court  at  all,  and  the  possibility  of  two  or  three  years  of 
further  delay  before  the  case  is  actually  tried.  To  exam- 
ine specific  examples:  on  May  4,  1908,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County,  No.  5,  the  case  of 
Morris  vs.  Christensen  appeared  as  No.  1  on  the  trial  list, 
and  on  that  day  was  set  for  trial.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
long  and  involved  case,  and  consumed  the  time  of  that 
court  for  nine  successive  days.  As  a  result  of  this  two-day 
rule,  all  of  the  cases  set  down  for  trial  in  that  court  during 
those  nine  days,  numbering  no  less  than  seventy-nine,  went 
over,  and  under  the  condition  of  the  lists  of  that  court  did 
not  again  appear  before  January,  1909,  a  delay  of  from  six 
months  to  a  year.  Counting  the  litigants,  their  attorneys 
and  witnesses,  the  time  of  at  least  five  hundred  people  and 
the  money  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  wasted  as 
a  result  of  the  two-day  rule. 

Conditions  in  Philadelphia 

THERE  is  another  reason  for  the  law's  delay  in  Philadel- 
phia besides  the  effect  of  the  two-day  rule  and  the 
unconsolidated  courts.  In  that  city  there  are  twenty-eight 
magistrates,  very  few  of  whom  are  members  of  the  bar  or 
may  be  supposed  to  have  any  special  knowledge  of  law. 
Their  usefulness  to  the  political "  Organization  "  is  declared 
to  be  the  general  test  of  their  election.  These  magistrates 
have  jurisdiction  over  every  civil  case  which  does  not 
involve  an  amount  of  over  one  hundred  dollars,  and  every 
such  case  must  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  before  it 
can  be  tried  elsewhere.  Either  side  can  then  appeal,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  unless  the 
claim  is  for  not  more  than  $5.33,  in  which  case  the  decision 
of  the  magistrate  is  final.  On  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  the  case  is  tried  over  again  from  the  begin- 
ning, entirely  regardless  of  what  has  been  done  before  the 
magistrate.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  a  magistrate, 
whatever  the  facts,  is  very  apt  to  find  for  the  plaintiff, 
who  pays  the  costs,  since  the  case  is  sure  to  be  taken  to  the 
court  above  and  there  retried  anew.  The  only  effect  of 
this  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  of  Philadelphia  is 
that  litigants  are  compelled  to  submit  to  an  additional 
delay  and  expense,  and  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  are 
compelled  to  try  with  a  jury  petty  cases  involving  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  which  in  other  cities  are  tried  finally  by  a 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace.  This  same  farcical  sys- 
tem once  existed  in  England,  but  was  abolished  about  1832. 
The  Municipal  Court  League  in  Philadelphia  marks  the 
revolt  of  business  men  against  present  conditions.  In 
behalf  of  the  league  a  bill  will  be  introduced  at  the  next 
legislature  which  will  allow  the  organization  of  a  munici- 
pal court  on  the  same  business  principles  as  exist  in  the 
court  in  Chicago  of  the  same  name. 

The  condition  of  jury  trials  in  Chicago  from  a  delay 
standpoint  is  most  interesting.  In  that  city  the  results 
of  modern  common-sense  business  methods  appear  side 
by  side  with  the  outworn  system  of  another  century. 
The  Municipal  Court  of  that  city  was  organized  by 


business  men  as  a  revolt  against  delay  and  technicalities. 
It  is  run  on  the  principles  of  a  great  business  Corporation 
and  has  done  away  with  delay.  For  the  year  ending 
December  4,  1909,  there  were  filed  47,113  civil  cases  in 
that  court,  and  48,490  cases  were  finally  disposed  of 
therein.  An  ordinary  civil  suit  can  be  brought  on  for 
trial  in  Chicago  now  within  thirty  to  ninety  days  from 
the  time  the  suit  is  begun.  In  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Circuit  Court,  the  two  courts  in  Chicago  running  under  the 
old  regime,  slow  justice  is  still  the  rule.  For  example:  in 
the  case  of  Moldenhauer  vs.  Hintz,  No.  120,310  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  the  plaintiff,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  town  of  Maine,  sued  the  defendant  for 
alleged  defamation  of  character.  The  suit  was  started  in 
the  March  Term  of  1890,  and  was  not  disposed  of  until 
1910,  being  pending  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  1891  Martin  Rapp  was  struck  by  a  train  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company  in  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
and  had  his  left  arm  broken,  his  shoulder  dislocated,  his 
head  cut,  his  ankle  dislocated  and  broken,  and  his  skull 
fractured.  Since  those  occurrences,  strangely  enough,  he 
has  stopped  working.  He  brought  suit  against  the  rail- 
road in  the  July  Term  of  1891  and  finally  obtained  a 
judgment  of  six  thousand  dollars  in  the  beginning  of 
1910.  This  verdict  did  not  carry  interest  for  nineteen 
years,  however. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  Countyin  1891,  comprising 
the  city  of  Chicago,  one  Miller  began  a  suit  against  a  party 
named  Rosenthal  to  recover  one  thousand  and  ten  dollars 
damages  for  clothing  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  under 
false  representations.  This  suit  is  still  pending. 

Delay  is  amphibious  and  thrives  as  well  in  water  as  on 
land.  In  admiralty  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
Gregory  Campbell,  master  of  the  schooner  Marie  Palmer, 
began  suit  against  the  schooner  Blanche  Hopkins  and 
tug  James  McCaulley  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
1903.  A  final  decree  in  the  District  Court  was  not  obtained 
until  the  early  part  of  January,  1910.  The  tug  is  now 
engaged  in  perfecting  her  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  presumably  there  will  be 
no  final  decision  before  July  of  1910.  In  the  District  of 
Delaware  the  dredge  Pacific  sued  the  tug  S.  A.  McCaulley 
and  the  steamship  Mailing.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  before 
a  final  decree  was  obtained. 

The  fruits  of  these  systems  of  delays  are  bitter  eating. 

The  Courts  Themselves  to  Blame 

JUDGE  LYNCH  usually  executes  each  year  more  crimi- 
nals than  do  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  For  example : 
in  1908  there  were  one  hundred  lynchings  and  ninety- 
two  executions.  As  this  article  is  being  written  the  daily 
papers  tell  the  story  of  a  mob  which  burst  into  a  court- 
room in  Texas,  and  threw  an  aged  negro,  whose  case  was 
being  tried  in  this  court,  from  the  second-story  window. 
The  mob  did  him  to  death  and  then  hung  the  body  to  an 
arch  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  incident  is  typical  of 
the  widespread  feeling  that  has  been  wrought  by  delay 
and  technicality. 

"  I  can  obtain  justice  in  hell  quicker  than  in  Philadel- 
phia," writes  one  man  after  four  years'  fruitless  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  try  his  case. 

"  Not  being  immortal,  we  have  decided  to  bring  no 
more  suits  in  Philadelphia,"  writes  the  head  of  another 
firm. 

"  Such  denial  of  justice  is  misery  and  despotism.  Court 
conditions  in  Russia  are  not  as  bad  as  these  here.  Please 
do  something  for  me,"  wrote  a  former  Russian  emigrant 
waiting  for  his  case  to  be  reached. 

The  responsibility  for  these  conditions  rests  largely  with 
the  courts  themselves.  The  judges  have  almost  unlimited 
power  in  passing  rules  to  regulate  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  their  courts.  The  late  Judge  Doe  changed  the 
whole  system  of  law  in  New  Hampshire  between  1879  and 
1885  without  the  enactment  of  a  single  statute.  Delays 
and  technicalities  during  his  administration  as  chief  jus- 
tice were  driven  out  of  the  New  Hampshire  courts,  one 
by  one.  In  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago  general  orders 
have  been  substituted  to  a  large  extent  for  legislation. 
England,  where  cases  of  the  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce  type 
abounded,  and  where  time  and  technicality  seemed  to 
constitute  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  her  system,  now, 
C  Concluded  on  Pane  54 ) 
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One  Received  the  Impression  of  Light  Streaming  in 
Upon  His  Higher  Nature  Through  a  Keyhole 

WILLIAM  never  made  but  two  long  journeys  away 
from  home.  One  was  to  visit  a  brother  minister 
in  the  North ;  the  other  was  a  sort  of  involuntary 
excursion  he  made  away  from  God  in  his  own  mind.  And, 
as  the  first  trip  led  to  the  second,  I  will  begin  with  the 
story  of  that. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  William's  class  at  college 
named  Horace  Pendleton,  who  entered  the  ministry  with 
him.  William  had  that  devotion  for  him  one  often  sees  in 
a  plain,  simple  man  for  a  more  brilliant  one.  He  placed  an 
extravagant  value  upon  his  friend's  gifts,  and  Horace  Pen- 
dleton was  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  younger  married  years, 
about  whom  William  talked  with  the  greatest  affection. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  his  other  gifts 
Horace  Pendleton  had  the  gift  of  rising.  You  might  have 
thought  he  was  in  the  world  instead  of  the  church,  he  went 
up  so  fast.  He  had  been  ordained  scarcely  long  enough 
to  become  a  deacon  before  he  was  well  enough  known  to 
be  preaching  commencement  sermons  at  young  ladies' 
seminaries  and  delivering  lectures  everywhere.  He  had 
that  naive  bravery  of  intelligence  which  enabled  him  to 
accept  with  dignity  an  invitation  to  lecture  upon  any 
subject  from  Sunshine  to  the  Psychology  of  St.  Paul.  I 
remember  him  very  well  in  those  days,  a  thin,  long  young 
man,  with  a  face  so  narrow  and  tight  and  bright  that  when 
he  talked  in  his  high  metallic  voice  one  received  the 
impression  of  light  streaming  in  upon  his  higher  nature 
through  a  keyhole.  I  specify  higher  nature,  because 
Pendleton  never  addressed  himself  to  any  other  part  of  the 
spiritual  anatomy.  I  always  had  the  feeling  when  I  heard 
him  that  he  inflated  each  word,  so  that  some  of  the  weight- 
iest and  most  ancient  verbs  in  the  Scriptures  floated 
from  his  lips  as  lightly  as  if  they  had  been  the  cast-off 
theological  wing-feathers  of  a  growing  angel.  His  grandest 
thoughts— and  he  was  as  full  of  them  as  an  egg  is  of  meat 
—seemed  to  cut  monkeyshines  and  to  make  faces  back  at 
him  the  moment  he  uttered  them.  Personally,  I  never 
liked  him.  He  talked  too  much  about  sacrifice  and  was 
entirely  too  fortunate  himself.  Maybe  I  was  jealous  of 
him.  The  contrast  between  his  career  in  the  ministry  and 
that  of  William  was  certainly  striking.  He  had  been  made 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  was  filling  the  best  churches  in 
his  Conference,  while  William  and  I  were  still  serving 
mountain  circuits.  And  it  was  not  long  before  none  of  the 
churches  in  our  Conference  was  good  enough  for  him,  so 
he  had  to  be  transferred  to  get  one  commensurate  with  his 
ability.  Even  then  he  had  enough  surplus  energy  to  run 
a  dynamo.  I  have  always  thought  that  if  he  had  been 
a  land  agent,  instead  of  a  preacher,  he  could  have  sold 
the  whole  of  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  icebergs  in  one 
quadrennium.  And  I  reckon  I  may  as  well  admit  that 
there  was  an  invincible  streak  of  meanness  in  me  which 
prevented  my  admiring  him,  for,  from  start  to  finish,  he 
was  a  man  of  impeccable  reputation,  and  undoubtedly 
irreproachable  character,  as  we  use  those  words,  and  I 
could  have  admired  him  as  anything  else  but  a  preacher. 
It  was  his  talent  for  success  that  revolted  me.  To  this  day 
the  Gospel,  the  real  "  lose-your-life-for-My-sake  "  Gospel, 


sounds  better,  more  like  Gospel  to  me  if  it  is  preached  by 
a  man  who  is  literally  poor.  Maybe  it  is  because  I  learned 
to  revere  this  trait  in  William. 

But  in  every  way,  always,  William  could  surpass  me  in 
the  dignity  of  love.  So  he  went  on  loving  Horace  Pendle- 
ton. He  believed  that  the  Lord  was  lavish  in  favors  to 
him  because  of  his  superior  worth,  and  this  accounted  for 
his  good  fortune,  and  I  never  interfered  with  any  of 
William's  idolatries;  they  were  all  creditable  to  him. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Pendleton— who  was  now  pastor  of  the  leading 
Methodist  church  in  a  flourishing  city  in  another  state — 
to  visit  him.  They  had  always  kept  up  a  sort  of  desul- 
tory correspondence,  and  I  am  sure  Pendleton  never 
received  finer  laurels  of  praise  than  William  sent  him  in 
his  letters. 

We  were  in  a  small  town  that  year  in  the  malarial 
district,  and  William's  health  was  not  good.  It  was  early 
spring  before  the  revival  season  opened,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  there  was  some  kind  of  political  convention  on 
hand  which  enabled  him  to  secure  special  rates  on  the 
railroad.  So,  one  morning  in  April,  I  plumed  and  preened 
him  in  his  best  clothes  and  sent  him  on  his  happy  journey 
to  the  North. 

When  he  returned  a  week  later  William  was  a  changed 
man.  He  talked  with  a  breadth  and  intelligence  upon 
many  old  and  new  subjects  that  I  had  never  observed  in 
him  before.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  something  great  in 
him  had  faded.  He  was.  stuffed  to  the  neck  with  ethics  as 
loose-fitting  to  him  as  the  sack  coat  of  worldly-minded- 
ness,  and  he  did  not  suspect  it.  His  very  expression  had 
changed.  He  looked— well,  to  put  it  as  mildly  as  I  can, 
William  looked  sophisticated,  and  it  is  as  belittling  a  look 
as  a  good  man  can  wear.  There  is  a  Moses  simplicity 
about  goodness  that  has  never  been  improved  upon  by  the 
wisest  ape  expression  of  the  smartest  man  that  ever  lived, 
and  William's  simplicity  had  been  blurred. 

"Mary,"  he  said  to  me  as  we  sat  at  our  evening  meal 
the  day  after  his  return,  "I  must  read  and  study  more. 
This  visit  has  been  an  eye-opener  to  me.  I  am  sadly 
behind  the  times." 

"Yes,  William,"  I  replied  shrewdly,  for  I  had  never 
heard  him  talk  so  "fresh"  before,  "you  must  read  and 
study  more,  for  a  preacher  has  something  bigger  than  the 
times  on  his  conscience." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

' '  That  the  times  are  so  transient :  that  a  preacher  is  called 
to  deliver  a  message  about  what  is  far  more  permanent." 

"I  thinks  Mary,"  he  went 
on,  assuming  the  reasoning 
air  that  a  man  always  takes 
when  he  thinks  he  is  trying  to 
make  a  woman  think,  but 
when  he  is  only  trying  to 
make  her  agree  with  what  he 
thinks— "I  think  one  reason 
why  Pendleton  has  got  on  in 
the  church  and  been  of  so 
much  more  service  there  than 
I  have  is  because  he  has  kept 
up  with  his  times.  He  is  a 
very  learned  man,  and  he 
preaches  right  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment.  I'd  scarcely 
have  recognized  some  of  the 
Scriptures  as  he  interpreted 
them  in  the  light  of  modern 
criticism  and  conditions." 

"You  are  right,  William. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Horace 
Pendleton  has  risen  in  the 
church  and  been  of  more  serv- 
ice to  the  church  than  you 
have  been,  because  he  knows 
so  much  better  than  you  do 
how  to  make  it  'timely'  and 
how  to  intone  the  Gospel  to 
thesametune.  But  you, Will- 
iam, are  you  going  to  begin  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  just 
to  suit  your  times  and  modern 
conditions?  I  thought  Scrip- 
tures had  nothing  to  do  with 
mere  times— that  they  be- 
longed to  the  everlasting 
Order  of  Things." 

"I  fear  you  are  preju- 
diced against  Pendleton  and 
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incapable  of  seeing  the  good  in  what  he  says.    Yet  he 
showed  a  great  interest  in  me,  and  he  talked  to  me  very 
seriously  about  the  limitations  of  my  ministry." 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"  For  one  thing,  he  said  I  was  identified  with  a  view  of 
God  and  man  and  the  world  such  as  no  intelligent,  healthy 
disciple  of  Christ  after  the  fashion  of  John  Wesley  ever 
held." 

"  Could  you  tell  what  his  view  of  God  was  ?  " 

"  No,  I  could  not.  That  was  my  ignorance.  I  could  not 
keep  up  with  him.  He  preached  a  very  powerful  sermon 
from  one  of  the  best  texts  in  the  New  Testament  the 
Sunday  I  was  there.  He  couldn't  have  done  that  unless 
he  had  had  a  very  plain  view  of  God." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  could,"  I  retorted  a  little  warmly.  "You 
can  preach  a  much  more  satisfactorily  powerful  sermon 
in  a  fashionable  modern  church  if  you  don't  see  God  than 
if  you  do." 

Still  William  persisted.  He  began  to  read  strange  books 
that  Pendleton  had  loaned  him,  and  the  more  he  read  the 
gloomier  he  looked.  His  vocabulary  changed.  In  the 
course  of  fourteen  days,  I  remember,  the  word  "salva- 
tion "  did  not  pass  his  lips  and  I  could  have  prayed  as  good 
a  prayer  as  he  prayed  any  night  as  we  knelt  together.  The 
time  came,  indeed,  when  I  seriously  considered  making 
him  the  object  of  special  prayer  on  the  sly,  only  William 
was  so  really  good  I  was  ashamed  to  show  to  the  Lord  this 
lack  of  confidence  in  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sabbath  in  June  when  the  protracted 
meeting  usually  began  approached,  and  I  knew  if  things 
did  not  change  it  would  be  a  flat  failure.  For  William 
was  in  a  blue  funk,  spiritually. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  is  the  matter  with  me,"  he  com- 
plained to  me  late  one  afternoon,  as  we  sat  on  the  parson- 
age steps  waiting  for  the  prayer-meeting  bell  to  ring. 

"You  have  backslid,  William.  That  is  what  is  the 
matter  with  you!  You  went  up  North  and  listened  to 
the  voice  of  Horace  Pendleton  till  you  cannot  hear  the 
voice  of  God.  You  no  longer  have  the  single  eye.  It  has 
been  bunged  up— put  out! " 

That  was  the  first  and  last  sermon  I  ever  preached  to 
William.  It  was  a  short  one,  but  it  brought  him  forward 
for  prayers,  so  to  speak,  and  for  the  next  few  days  we  had  a 
terrible  time  at  the  parsonage.  He  was  an  honest  man, 
and  he  was  not  slow  to  recognize  his  condition,  once  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him. 

It  is  not  so  bad  to  lose  the  "witness  of  the  Spirit," 
because  you  can  still  believe  in  God,  and  presently  the 
witness  is  there  again;  but 
when  you  begin  to  read  books 
that  curtail  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  make  your 
Heavenly  Father  just  a  nat- 
ural force  in  the  universe,  when 
you  bud  and  blossom  into 
rationalism,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  mischief  to  pay.  I  do 
not  say  that  Pendleton  went 
thus  far,  in  fact  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  did  not,  but  the 
books  he  read  and  loaned  to 
William  did,  and  they  uncon- 
sciously had  a  profounder  ef- 
fect upon  William  than  they 
had  on  Pendleton.  But  to 
be  without  one  immediate 
Almighty  in  our  lives  is  to 
experience  a  frightful  tragedy. 
If  a  man  never  recognizes 
this  diviner  part  of  himself  he 
may  live  and  die  in  the  com- 
fort or  discomfort  of  any 
other  mere  creature.  But 
once  you  realize  your  own 
immortality— I  make  a  dis- 
tinction here  between  the  self- 
consciousness  of  immortality 
and  the  loud  preaching  of  it 
that  a  man  may  do  just  from 
Biblical  hearsay— you  are  a 
lonesome  waif  in  a  bad  storm. 
This  was  William's  fix  while  he 
was  reading  those  books.  He 
was  exposed  all  at  once  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  Infini- 
^2  tudes.   But  I  ceased  to  worry 

jSL  once  he  began  really  to  pray 

and  scourge  himself,  and  I 
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iliil  not  Interrupt  the  chastening,  I'su.illy,  when  he  in- 
sisted upon  lasting  all  (lay  Friday,  1   provided  little 

Intelligent  temptations  to  food  a1  the  earliest  possible 

moment,  B\l1  this  time  I  let  him  starve  to  his  heart's 
Content,  1  reckon  I  am  a  worldly-minded  woman  and 
that  1  always  shall  be;  but  1  know  ;i  high-minded  man 
when  1  see  one,  and  I  have  always  been  careful  not  to  drag 
William  down. 

Once,  during  t  he  dreadful  time,  he  came  out  of  his  st  udy 
and  looked  at  me  vaguely,  pleadingly,  as  if  he  wanted  some 
direct  help. 

"Don't  look  at  me  that  way,  William,"  I  cried.  "I 
can't  do  anything  but  kiss  you.  I  never  did  know  where 
your  God  was,  but  you  knew,  and  you'll  just  have  to  go 
back  the  way  you  came  to  Him.  All  that  I  know  for  cer- 
tain is  that  there  is  a  God—your  kind— or  you  could  never 
have  lived  the  way  you  have  or  accomplished  the  things 
you  have  accomplished.  You  couldn't  have;  you  haven't 
sense  enough.  And  for  this  reason  you'd  better  not  try 
to  think  your  way  back.  If  God  is  God  He  is  far  beyond 
our  little  thinking.  You  had  better  feel  your  way  to  Him. 
It  is  what  you  call  Faith  in  your  sermons!  " 

Something  like  this  is  what  I  said  to  him,  standing 
before  him  with  my  head  on  his  breast,  wiping  the  tears 
from  my  eyes.  Really,  a 
spiritually  sick  preacher  is 
about  the  most  depressing 
thing  a  woman  can  have 
in  the  house,  unless  it  is  a 
man  in  the  remorse  state 
of  recuperating  from  a 
spree.  And  when  I  looked 
at  William,  pale,  hollow- 
eyed,  with  his  mouth  puck- 
ered into  a  penitential 
angle,  I  longed  to  lay 
Horace  Pendleton  across 
my  knees  and  give  him 
what  he  deserved  for  dis- 
turbing a  better  man's 
peace. 

About  the  middle  of  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  however, 
I  knew  that  his  clouds  were 
breaking.  I  heard  him  in 
his  study,  singing: 

How  firm  a  foundation,  ye 

saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His 

excellent  word ! 

And  later,  at  bedtime,  he 
chose  a  cheerful  psalm  to 
read,  and  I  heard  the  happy 
rustling  of  his  wings  in  the 
prayer  he  made. 

The  next  night  had  been 
chosen  for  the  initial  serv- 
ice of  the  protracted  meet- 
ing, and  I  remember  his 
text: 

"  I  count  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord:  for  whom 
I  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things,  and  do  count 
them  but  dung  that  I  may 
win  Christ,  and  be  found 
in  Him." 

I  remember  it  because  I 
remember  William  so  well 

that  evening.  He  fitted  into  it  as  if  it  were  his  home.  The 
great  words  seemed  to  belong  to  him.  They  were  his 
experience,  literally.  They  had  the  authority  of  another 
simple,  faithful,  brave  life  behind  them,  besides  that  of 
St.  Paul.  And  the  people  who  listened  knew  it.  If 
William  had  made  a  great  name  and  fame  for  himself  out 
of  preaching,  if  he  had  earned  fancy  salaries  as  the  pastor 
in  rich  churches,  it  would  have  been  different.  I  don't 
know,  of  course,  but  it  seems  to  me  in  that  case  they  might 
have  clanged  a  little  like  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals. 

He  stood  in  the  little  dim  pulpit,  the  summer  evening 
was  fading,  the  lamps  in  the  church  had  not  been  lighted, 
and  the  faces  of  the  village  folk  were  softened,  sweetened 
in  the  gentle  Sabbath  gloom.  He  drew  a  picture  of  Paul 
in  prison  at  Rome,  old  and  in  anticipation  of  his  end. 
William  never  knew  how  to  use  words  fancifully;  there- 
fore they  used  to  gather  together  truthfully  in  his  sermons, 
as  if  he  had  woven  them  in.  And  so  now  we  had  not  an 
elegantly  painted  portrait  of  St.  Paul,  but  we  saw  him 
really,  the  man  who  actually  had  counted  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  so 
out  of  his  bonds  in  the  spirit.  It  takes  a  rare  preacher  to 
portray  one  "  found  in  Christ."  He  cannot  do  it  with  the 
best  theological  vocabulary,  nor  the  finest  scientific  terms. 
But  William  — I  cannot  tell  how  he  did  it.   All  I  know  is 


thai  every  time  lie  pul  In  sentence*  together  they  <•  <s.l. 
again  the  image  of  the  Saviour  upon  every  heart  before 
him.  He  stood  like  a  man  who  has  his  hand  upon  the 
lal  chsl  ring  of  t  he  (lour  of  his  Kal  tier's  house,  counting  over, 
one  by  one,  the  things  to  be  lost  and  gained  there.  Noth- 
ing remained  but  a  few  simple  things  like  loving  one 
another.  He  removed  the  world  and  the  cares  of  it  and 
set  our  feet  in  the  way  of  life,  like  a  wise  man  guiding  little 
children. 

If  Horace  Pendleton  had  put  all  he  knew  into  one  dis- 
course, garnished  it  with  a  thousand  terms  taken  from  the 
new  theology,  he  could  not  have  approached  the  awful 
simplicity  and  the  high  sweetness  of  that  sermon. 

But  one  thing  I  must  remember  to  tell:  As  long  as  he 
lived  William  loved  and  honored  this  man  with  perfect 
devotion.  That  is  the  wonderful  thing  about  being  good. 
You  see  it  always.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  occasion  to 
learn  after  William's  death  that  Pendleton  regarded  him 
with  good-natured  tolerance.  He  thought  him  a  stupid 
man,  bound  down  to  the  earth  by  a  meager  theology.  He 
even  wrote  an  obituary  notice  of  William  that  must  have 
made  his  guardian  angel  long  to  kick  him— all  a  grand 
toot  to  show  the  contrast  between  a  preacher  like  himself 
and  a  foolish  old  stutterer  like  William. 


He  Stood  Like  a  Man  Who  Has  His  Hand  Upon  the  Lalchslring  of  the  Door  of  His  Father's  House 

It  is  curious  what  things  are  revealed  to  us  as  we  go 
along.  I  used  to  wonder,  because  William  wondered, 
where,  in  what  year,  Paul  did  this  or  that  which  is  recorded 
in  Acts.  I  remember  how  William  used  to  get  down  his 
commentaries  and  squint  everywhere  along  margins  for 
dates  to  discover  exactly  where  he  was  in  the  spring,  say, 
of  54  A.  D.  At  the  time,  it  was  passing  strange  to  me  that 
no  exact  record  of  dates  was  taken  concerning  the  doings 
of  a  man  who  occasionally  turned  the  world  upside  down 
as  he  went  through  it.  But  now  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me. 
Those  who  wrote  never  specified  whether  it  was  the  first 
or  second  Sunday  that  Paul  said  thus  and  so  at  Antioch. 
The  record  was  merely  of  the  timeless  truth  he  uttered, 
because  Paul  and  the  rest  of  them,  engaged  in  this  Scrip- 
ture making  and  doing  back  there,  were  already  out  of 
time  in  their  consciousness.  They  were  figures  in  Eternity, 
making  the  great  journey  by  another  calendar  than  ours. 

Since  I  have  been  writing  this  poor  record  of  William  it 
is  not  time  that  matters  to  me.  I  forget  to  tell  of  his  years 
in  each  chapter,  or  to  describe  the  changes  in  his  appear- 
ance. The  things  he  did,  the  prayers  he  prayed,  the  faith 
he  exercised,  these  crowd  the  memory  all  as  much  alike 
as  one  day  resembles  another  day,  and  as  one  prayer 
resembles  another  prayer.  But  the  dates  have  long  since 
faded  from  my  mind.  I  cannot  recall,  for  example,  when 
his  shoulders  first  began  to  stoop,  nor  when  he  ceased  to 


go  clean-shaven,  nor  the  year  it  was  that  his' hair  and 
beard  whitened,  nor  when  the  hollows  deepened  to  stay 
beneath  his  eyes.  All  I  remember  for  certain  was  the 
changeless  spirit  of  him,  and  the  unconquerable  courage 
he  showed  about  getting  ready  to  put  off  his  mortality, 
and  the  definite,  curious  vividness  with  which  he  antici- 
pated immortality. 

And  in  other  ways  I  have  unusual  difficulty  in  telling 
here  what  he  said  and  did.  The  activities  of  a  minister's 
life  differ  so  widely  from  the  activities  of  any  other  life 
that  even  to  set  them  down  requires  a  peculiar  vocabulary. 
One  cannot  find  the  right  kind  of  words  even  in  church 
reports  and  statistics;  but  they  must  bear  some  great 
likeness  to  the  words  used  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  describe  them,  but  every  man  knows 
them  when  he  hears  them,  for  the  language  of  Christianity 
is  the  one  language  that  never  changes.  It  gets  a  new 
translation  now  and  then,  but  it  is  always  informed  with 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  lofty  pilgrim-phrases  and  prayer- 
sounding  verbs.  And  the  minister  learns  them  because  he 
needs  them  in  the  world  where  he  moves.  I  make  an 
exception  here  of  those  preachers  who  develop  a  gift  for 
church  enterprise,  for  getting  up  funds  for  improvements 
of  one  sort  and  another.    The  account  they  give  of  their 

stewardship  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  any 
other  business  man.  And 
they  are  needed.  They  do 
the  greater  part  toward 
keeping  the  church  housed, 
conspicuously  steepled  and 
visible  to  the  world  that 
passes  by.  They  are  the 
preachers  in  every  Con- 
ference who  are  sent  to 
"works"  where  a  new 
church  or  a  new  parsonage 
is  needed.  And  some  of 
them  have  heroic  records 
in  collecting  for  these  pur- 
poses. I  would  not  take 
a  single  dollar  from  the 
sum  of  their  renown.  But 
this  is  a  memorial  to  Will- 
iam—and he  was  not  one 
of  these.  He  was  really  an 
excellent  preacher,  a  de- 
voted pastor,  but  he  had 
more  spiritual  intuitions 
than  common-sense  about 
managing  the  practical  de- 
tails of  the  pastorate.  I 
recognized  this  deficiency 
in  him  as  we  went  along 
together  in  the  itinerancy, 
and  feeling  that  it  was 
important  for  the  presid- 
ing elder  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  him  in  every 
way  I  must  have  perjured 
myself  to  every  one  of 
them  year  by  year,  singing 
William's  praises  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  when  I  knew  he 
was  as  innocent  of  business 
as  the  angels  in  Heaven. 
If  he  had  been  the  kind 
of  man  I  represented  him 
to  be  he  would  have  been 
a  sort  of  halleluiah  cross 
and  crisscross  between 
Daniel  Webster,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  St.  Paul.  And  I  remember  the  genial 
patience  with  which  the  gray-headed  elders  used  to  listen  to 
my  Williamic  paeans.  But  they  could  not  have  believed 
me,  for  he  was  never  sent  to  a  place  where  visible  mortar  and 
stone  work  had  to  be  accomplished  for  the  advancement  of 
the  church.  And  now,  when  it  is  all  over,  when  the  violets 
are  blooming  so  much  at  home  above  his  dear  dust,  I  feel  at 
last  that  I  can  afford  to  confess  his  beautiful  limitations. 
After  you  are  dead  it  doesn't  matter  if  you  were  not  success- 
ful in  a  business  way.  No  one  has  yet  had  the  courage  to 
memorialize  his  wealth  on  his  tombstone.  A  dollar-mark 
would  not  look  well  there.  The  best  epitaph  proclaims 
simple  old  Scripture  virtues,  like  honesty  and  diligence  and 
patience.  And  you  will  observe  that  when  the  meanest 
skinflint  or  the  most  disgracefully  avaricious  millionaire 
dies  his  tombstone  never  refers  to  his  most  notorious 
characteristics.  His  friends  speak  not  of  his  scandalous 
speculations  but  of  his  benevolences.  Thus,  some  of  the 
most  conscienceless  rogues  in  a  generation  go  down  to 
posterity  with  expurgated  tablets  to  their  memory,  which, 
of  course,  is  best  for  posterity.  So  I  do  not  mind  now 
admitting  that  William  was  a  poor  money-getter;  but  he 
actually  did  have  the  virtues  that  look  well  recorded  on 
his  tombstone.  I  can  even  recall,  with  a  sort  of  tearful 
humor,  some  of  his  efforts  at  practical  church  thinking. 
( Concliulctl  on  I'n w  48) 
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ONLY  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
automobile  manufacturers,  in 
disposing  of  their  product, 
wrapped  up  a  compulsory  course  in 
applied  mechanics  and  electrical  en- 
gineering and  concealed  the  package 
in  the  motor.  Ira  Miller,  the  lead- 
ing merchant  of  a  small  town  in  the 
heart  of  the  western  Kansas  alfalfa 
belt,  had  to  open  this  package 
within  a  week  after  the  first  auto- 
mobile owned  in  the  western  half  of 
the  Sunflower  State  had  made  its  triumphal  entry  into  his 
barn  early  in  1902.  Tired  of  the  week's  strenuous  life  the 
engine  had  decided  to  take  a  long  rest,  and,  since  the  repair 
shop  of  the  dealer,  at  that  time  the  only  garage  within 
reach,  was  three  hundred  miles  distant,  Miller  called  in  the 
village  blacksmith  and  together  they  attacked  the  problem. 

Dissecting  and  reassembling  the  engine  was  a  job  that 
required  the  better  part  of  two  months.  To  the  first  screw 
taken  out  the  operators  attached  a  tag  numbered  Al;  a 
tag  bearing  the  same  inscription  was  tied  to  the  nut 
through  which  the  screw  passed,  and  the  hole  in  the  bed- 
plate was  tagged  in  the  same  manner  for  identification 
purposes.  Every  part  of  the  engine  down  to  the  washers 
was  duly  tagged  and  numbered  in  its  relation  to  other 
parts;  but  even  with  these  elaborate  precautions  the 
experimenters  had  two  or  three  unmatched  pieces  left  on 
the  floor  after  the  engine  had  been  put  together,  and  the 
tedious  task  had  to  be  commenced  once  more  from  the 
very  start. 

The  first  dissection  of  the  engine  kept  the  two  men  busy 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  A  year  later  the  merchant  had  mas- 
tered the  course  in  mechanics.  When  the  engine  had  a 
fainting  spell  he  rolled  a  barrel  alongside  of  the  machine 
and  into  it  dropped  the  parts  of  the  engine  helter-skelter 
in  a  steady  stream.  In  reassembling  the  engine  Miller 
needed  no  numbered  tags  to  guide  him.  Frequent  practice 
enabled  him  to  dip  his  hands  into  the  barrel,  blindfolded, 
pull  out  a  part,  identify  it  and  place  it  solely  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  the  entire  operation  lasting  but  two  days. 

The  Automobile's  BesT:  Advertising 

THE  dealer  giving  away  a  technological  scholarship  with 
a  1910  model  is  headed  for  the  rocks.  The  first  buyer 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  scholarship  would  ruin  his  busi- 
ness. Eight  years  ago  buyers  of  automobiles  expected 
trouble  and  grappled  with  it  single-handed,  without  assist- 
ance from  the  dealer,  who  was  too  busy  waiting  on  new 
customers  to  bother  with  machines  already  paid  for. 
Today  the  buyer  of  a  new  motor  car  does  not  dream  of  dis- 
secting the  engine  a  week  after  delivery.  When  trouble 
comes  he  passes  it  on  to  the  man  who  sold  the  car.  The 
dealer  must  make  good  if  he  wants  to  retain  the  buyer's 
good  will,  for  in  the  automobile  business  this  good  will  is 
even  more  important  than  it  is  in  most  other  lines  of  trade. 
Brilliant  salesmanship  and  thorough  motor  knowledge 
are  important  requirements  in  selling  automobiles  nowa- 
days, but  greater  than  either  of  these  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  satisfied  customer. 

It  was  a  satisfied  customer  who  saved  the  day  for  the 
dealer  in  the  Daisy  line  when  a  dozen  rival  salesmen  took 
up  the  trail  of  a  prospect  he  had  worked  up.  Though 
Williams,  the  prospect,  a  cigar  manufacturer  of  modest 
means,  had  enjoyed  his  first  taste  of  auto  intoxication  in 
the  Daisy  touring  car  of  his  friend  Smith,  who  insisted 
that  the  Daisy  offered  greater  value  for  the  price  than  any 
other  car,  the  prospect  was  holding  back.  The  price  of  the 
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five-passenger  Daisy  model,  twenty-six  hundred  dollars, 
was  six  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  limit  he  had  set 
himself.  He  liked  the  Daisy  car,  liked  it  immensely,  he 
assured  his  friend,  but— and  he  turned  his  right  ear  to  the 
siren  song  of  the  salesmen  offering  less  expensive  five- 
passenger  models,  offering  free  tops,  free  windshields,  free 
speedometers;  offering  to  split  commissions  with  him  if 
he  would  only  sign  up. 

The  competitors,  however,  had  not  taken  into  account 
the  full  weight  of  the  satisfied  customer's  recommendation. 
Smith,  the  sincere  Daisy  booster,  kept  on  arguing  into  his 
friend's  left  ear,  and  Williams  could  not  make  up  his 
mind.  He  cut  cards  to  decide  whether  he  should  exceed 
his  limit  and  buy  a  Daisy  or  close  up  with  the  salesman 
who  had  offered  to  divide  his  commission  on  a  nineteen- 
hundred-dollar  car.  The  Daisy  lost,  but  the  friend  would 
not  accept  the  decision.  A  second  time  the  perturbed 
cigar  manufacturer  appealed  to  chance;  he  cut  cards  with 
his  wife  and  the  Daisy  lost  again.  Still  the  friend  insisted. 
Once  more  he  accompanied  the  prospect  to  the  Daisy 
agency,  where  the  entire  selling  staff  went  to  work  on  the 
case  in  relays.  At  the  end  of  the  session  the  prospect,  thick 
drops  of  perspiration  covering  his  brow  and  his  hands 
shaking  with  nervousness,  signed  contract  and  check. 

"  I  really  believe  my  friend  would  have  felt  hurt  if  I  had 
not  bought  a  Daisy,"  he  said  plaintively  when  the  ordeal 
was  over. 

The  history  of  transportation  offers  no  parallel  to  the 
magic  transformation  of  the  vehicle  propelled  by  a  gasoline 
motor.  From  the  chrysalis  stage  of  the  short,  squat,  top- 
heavy  "one-lunger"  it  developed  in  less  than  ten  short 
summers  into  the  lean,  racy  1910  greyhound.  In  1900  the 
ungainly,  asthmatic  automobile  was  the  popular  joke;  in 
1905  it  was  an  unpopular  nuisance,  the  abhorred  play- 
thing of  the  predatory  rich;  in  1910  it  is  the  popular  idol. 
Everybody  dreams  of  owning  one.  Any  one  expects  to 
drive  one  sooner  or  later.  The  manufacturers  have  made 
the  operation  so  easy  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  learn 
the  trick  in  half  a  week,  to  try  his  skill  at  the  steering 
wheel  without  preliminaries  and  let  the  dealer  and  the 
maker  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  tuition  fee. 

Because  the  manufacturers  have  so  perfected  the 
automobile,  have  made  its  complicated  mechanism  so 
reliable  that  it  needs  little  attention,  few  buyers  consider 
it  necessary  to  spend  more  than  two  or  three  days  learn- 
ing its  operation  before  opening  the  throttle  wide  and 
"  letting  her  out."  These  men,  women  and  children  would 
not  dream  of  running  a  locomotive  over  its  steel-bound, 
immutable  route  after  an  apprenticeship  of  only  three 
days,  but  they  show  no  hesitation  in  hurling  the  intricate 
machinery  of  a  motor  car  over  rough  country  roads  at 
more  than  locomotive  speed  a  week  after  the  purchase.  As 
a  result  the  dealer  runs  the  repair  department  of  his 
establishment  at  a  loss.  Every  month  the  shop  deficit 
sneaks  into  the  salesroom  and  taps  the  till.  He  cannot 
lock  the  cash  drawer  if  he  wants  to  build  up  his  trade.  To 
gain  the  unqualified,  enthusiastic  support  of  his  clients, 


the  only  kind  of  support  worth  hav- 
ing, he  must  go  beyond  the  letter  of 
the  manufacturers'  guarantee  and 
charge  the  resulting  repair-shop 
deficit  to  advertising  expenses. 

Three  years  ago  a  wealthy  Western 
stockman  bought  a  five-thousand- 
dollar  machine,  gave  his  horse 
wrangler  six  days  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  handling  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel  and  started  for  home  in 
the  car  at  the  expiration  of  a  week. 
Going  down  a  twenty-per-cent  grade  at  high  speed  the 
new  chauffeur  threw  in  the  reverse-gear  lever  to  make  a 
sudden  stop  and  succeeded  in  stripping  the  transmission. 
The  stockman,  ignorant  of  the  proper  method  of  changing 
sliding  selective  gears,  planted  both  feet  upon  the  manu- 
facturer's guarantee  and  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  deep, 
reverberating  roar  until  the  dealer  explained  that  no 
factory  was  turning  out  a  transmission  that  would  drive  a 
car  down  and  up  hill  at  the  same  time  without  tying  itself 
into  a  bowknot.  Having  made  the  buyer  realize  that  the 
damage  was  the  result  of  the  driver's  carelessness,  the 
dealer  put  in  a  new  transmission  and  handed  the  stockman 
a  receipted  bill  for  a  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars.  The  new 
transmission  proved  an  excellent  investment  for  the  dealer, 
who  has  since  received  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  the  cattle  baron  for  additional  cars. 

Liberality  That  Finally  Pays 

EVEN  experienced  buyers,  men  who  have  driven  automo- 
biles for  years,  may  get  into  expensive  trouble  through 
unfamiliarity  with  a  new  model.  Last  fall  an  old  customer 
of  the  agent  for  a  well-known  car,  having  waited  two 
weeks  for  the  delivery  of  a  1910  roadster,  jumped  into  the 
machine  half  an  hour  after  it  arrived  on  the  floor  of  the 
salesroom  and  drove  off  in  it.  Five  hours  later  the  car  was 
in  the  shop  and  an  inspection  showed  that  all  of  the  four 
cylinders  and  pistons  were  scored  and  burnt  beyond  hope 
of  repair.  Further  investigation  revealed  that  the  oil  feed, 
the  location  of  which  had  been  changed  in  the  new  model, 
was  almost  closed,  allowing  the  cylinders  to  burn  out  with 
practically  no  lubrication. 

The  buyer  admitted  that  he  should  have  examined  the 
car  before  using  it  and  that  he  would  have  to  shoulder  the 
damage;  but  his  manner  as  he  made  the  admission  con- 
vinced the  dealer  that  he  had  to  choose  between  the  cost 
of  four  new  cylinders  and  the  customer's  continued  pat- 
ronage. Though  the  immediate  outlay  was  heavy,  the 
dealer  did  not  hesitate  to  put  in  the  cylinders  gratis. 
Courageously  he  cast  his  steel  into  the  water,  and  it  came 
back  to  him  twofold.  Remembering  the  liberal  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  dealer,  the  buyer  sent  in  several  good 
prospects,  and  the  factory,  after  a  correspondence  of  six 
months,  decided  to  reimburse  the  agent  for  the  cylinders 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

This  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  automobile 
dealer  toward  the  buyer  is  by  no  means  local  or  confined  to 
a  few  centers  with  strong  competition.  Out  of  some  sixty 
selling  agents  visited  a  few  months  ago  by  the  assistant 
engineer  of  a  large  motor-car  factory  only  one  was 
making  money  out  of  his  repair  shop,  and  he  had  been  in 
the  business  but  a  short  time.  All  the  others  were  barely 
meeting  expenses  or  running  the  department  at  a  loss,  an 
indication  of  the  large  sums  spent  in  advertising  automo- 
biles to  the  man  who  will  not  need  another  one  for  years. 

The  day  when  the  circus  rider,  the  actor  and  the  auto- 
mobile salesman  were  segregated  in  a  pasture  all  their  own 
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by  t  he  really  Rood  people  ia  rapidly  pawing  away.  Whiff  by 
whiff  the  spicy  haut  yo&t,  the  strong  gamy  flavor,  ia  being 
blown  out  of  the  automobile  industry.  The  unsecnted 
air  of  Straight  business  met  hods  is  rushing  into  factory  and 
salesroom,  and  the  effect  of  this  pure  draft  has  astonished 
even  the  staunch  advocates  of  the  fresh-air  cure. 

\i  the  convention  of  the  agents  for  a  certain  make  of 

ear.  last  summer,  the  owner  of  the  agency  in  the  far  sout  h- 
western corner  of  the  country  was  called  upon  to  explain 
why  his  territory  with  its  scant  half  million  population 
absorbed  a  larger  portion  of  the  factory's  output  than  any 
other  agency,  the  New  York  branch  house  with  its  field 
ten  times  larger  not  excepted.  The  selling  ability  of  the 
Westerner  was  a  mystery  to  his  colleagues.  They  knew 
that  competition  among  automobile  dealers  in  the  leader's 
vicinity  had  a  sharper  edge  than  in  almost  any  other  city. 

Disappointment  awaited  them.  "  Put  your  nose  to  the 
gri  ndstone  and  keep  it  there  unti  1  the  stone  is  worn  smooth , ' ' 
was  the  substance  of  the  leader's  story.  He  had  graduated 
from  the  bicycle  shop  into  the  garage,  had  learned  the 
automobile  business  from  the  bottom  up  in  factory  and 
shop,  he  told  the  audience.  He  had  stuck  to  his  car  when 
other  agents  dropped  their  line  to  chase  the  butterfly  of  a 
season's  extraordinary  faddish  popularity,  and  had  paid 
just  as  much  attention  to  his  customers  after  as  before  the 
sale.  In  his  opinion  joy  rides,  wine  suppers  and  similar 
arguments  were  of  little  value.  If  he  could  not  sell  his 
allotment  of  cars  without  stimulants,  he  said,  he  would 
hitch  up  with  another  maker. 

"I  always  assume  that  the  prospective  buyer  has 
ordinary  intelligence,"  he  continued;  "that  he  is  not 
paying  out  several  thousand  dollars  without  having 
informed  himself  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
proposed  investments;  and  I  infer  that  his  attention 
proves  his  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  my  car.  There- 
fore I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  try  to  show  the  buyer  what  the 


car  will  do,  but  rather  how  it  does  its  work.  A  pleasant 
ride  of  a  few  hours,  with  a  hill  or  two,  and  an  invitation  to 
lunch  if  it  happens  to  be  I  lie  noon  hour,  is  usually  sufficient 
to  convince  a  prospect  who  is  really  interested.  But  I 
never  hesitate,  if  he  wants  more  proof,  to  duplicate  any 
of  my  competitors'  stunts. 

"  1  keep  no  special  cars  for  demonstrating  purposes. 
The  model  the  customer  wants  is  taken  right  out  of  the 
salesroom  and  tried  out.  If  I  were  in  the  drygoods  busi- 
ness I  expect  my  customer  would  become  suspicious 
should  I  quote  him  a  price  on  one  bolt  of  silk  and  cut  his 
order  from  another  bolt. 

"  When  the  car  is  sold  I  impress  upon  the  buyer  the 
desirability  of  making  speed  slowly,  of  learning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  car  thoroughly,  and  of  studying  the  effect  of 
every  lever  upon  the  engine  and  transmission  before 
venturing  far  from  home.  Should  something  happen 
despite  instructions  and  warnings,  I  always  have  time  to 
help.  In  one  case  I  dropped  all  business  in  the  midst  of 
the  season  and  drove  two  hundred  miles  into  the  desert 
where  a  new  buyer's  car  was  marooned  through  his  own 
fault.  He  had  to  pay  for  the  repair  job,  but  I  did  not 
charge  him  a  cent  for  the  four-hundred-mile  trip.  He  has 
been  a  good  income-producing  friend  ever  since." 

This  agent  is  one  of  the  few  automobile  salesmen 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fake  prospect.  The  wine  bought 
annually  for  these  mosquitoes  of  the  motor-car  trade 
could  float  a  torpedo  boat;  the  cigars  they  consume  would 
supply  a  thousand  candidates  with  election  arguments  and 
a  whole  factory  could  be  kept  busy  turning  out  machines 
for  their  exclusive  use.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  of  a  Western  city,  stung  so  often  that  they 
were  exasperated  beyond  endurance,  determined  to  make 
an  example  of  a  well-to-do  professional  man,  the  worst  of 
the  city's  fake  buyers,  who  had  twice  made  the  joy-ride 
round  of  the  agencies  and  was  starting  on  his  third  lap. 


A  reception  committee  waa  ready  when  the  suave 
prospect,  by  appointment,  was  ready  for  his  next  demon- 
stration. It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  fake  buyer  settled 
back  complacently  into  the  cushions  when  the  cool  draft 
poured  in  over  the  lowered  windshield  of  the  speedy  car 
and  fanned  his  face.  Over  a  range  of  hills  the  car  shot, 
dropped  down  a  long,  steep  descent  into  a  sweltering, 
bare,  lifeless  valley  and,  after  following  its  full  length, 
entered  the  foothills  of  the  main  range.  A  few  miles 
in  the  rear  seven  other  machines  carrying  the  reception 
committee  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  until  the  leading 
car  stopped  in  a  canon  blazing  with  the  heat  reflected  from 
the  walls  of  rock. 

"I  was  just  about  to  suggest  that  we  turn  back," 
remarked  the  passenger  as  the  auto  swung  around.  "  I 
am  satisfied  that  your  car  is  an  excellent  hill-climber  and 
rides  smoothly  over  rough  roads.  Now  let's  see  what 
speed  she'll  develop  on  the  park  boulevards." 

Without  replying  the  salesman  completed  the  turn,  set 
the  handbrake  and,  a  sardonic  grin  hovering  about  his 
lips,  faced  the  fake  buyer.  When  it  came,  his  answer  was 
short  and  to  the  point: 

"Get!" 

The  passenger  stared  at  him  in  speechless  wonder. 

"  Get  out!    Quick,  or  I'll  throw  you  out! " 

The  salesman  stood  up,  grabbed  the  prospect's  collar 
and  accelerated  his  exit  into  the  ankle-deep  dust  just  as 
the  other  cars  arrived  on  the  scene. 

"Look  here!"  he  said  triumphantly  when  the  protest- 
ing passenger  began  to  demand  explanations.  "  It's  just 
fifty-four  miles  from  home  by  the  speedometer,  and  walking 
is  good.  It's  a  fine  exercise —much  healthier  than  joy-riding 
in  automobiles  you  never  expect  to  buy.  Step  lively  when 
you  hike.  We'll  mark  the  way  for  you,  and  don't  you  ever 
show  your  face  again  in  any  salesroom  asking  for  a  demon- 
stration." (Continued  on  Page  62) 


THE  auto  rumbled  over  a  bridge  which  spanned 
a  noisy  stream,  climbed  a  small  wooded  knoll, 
and  the  country  home,  ablaze  with  electric 
light,  lay  below  us. 

"Where  in  the  world  do  you  get  the  electricity 
from?"  I  questioned  with  astonishment,  for  I  had 
expected  no  such  convenience  so  far  from  the  city. 

"Get  it  out  of  that  brook  we  just  crossed," 
answered  my  companion  indifferently. 

"Out  of  the  brook!"  I  cried,  suspecting  that  he 
was  trying  to  have  some  fun  at  my  expense. 

"Sure,  out  of  the  brook,"  he  retorted  convinc- 
ingly. "We've  harnessed  the  stream  down  there 
in  the  valley  and  are  making  the  water  do  a  large 
part  of  the  work  on  this  big  farm  nowadays,  when 
hired  help  is  so  scarce  and  high-priced." 

That  next  morning  I  hurried  out  to  watch  the  new 
hired  man,  Electricity,  milk  the  cows,  prepare  the 
feed  for  the  stock,  pump  the  water,  separate  and 
churn  the  cream  and  do  most  of  the  other  chores 
about  the  farm  buildings. 

All  this  was  on  the  magnificent  country  estate 
well  named  Heart's  Delight,  and  owned  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Miner,  at  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York. 
This  estate  covers  an  area  of  fifty-one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  surrounding  the  old  Miner  homestead  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Twelve  hundred  acres 
are  under  cultivation  and  a  like  number  are  used  for 
pasturage.  The  remainder  is  pretty  woodland,  cloth- 
ing hill  and  dale,  fell  and  fen  in  majestic  foliage. 

There  are  many  things  of  interest  about  this  won- 
derful country  home,  from  the  elk,  deer  and  buffalo 
in  the  pretty  little  park  to  the  fine  herds  of  pure- 
bred shorthorn  Durham  and  Guernsey  cattle,  the 
Dorset  sheep  and  the  registered  Percheron  and 
Belgian  horses.  The  bird-fancier  could  profitably 
spend  his  time  looking  over  the  different  breeds  of 
choice  fowls  or  the  squab  industry,  and  the  sportsman 
would  be  more  than  interested  in  the  well-equipped  fish 
hatchery  where  trout  are  propagated.  But  for  me,  with  an 
engineering  bent,  nothing  was  worth  noticing  until  I  had 
studied  this  wonderful  electrical  power  which  I  found  on 
every  hand  so  busy  with  the  farmwork. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  it  was  when  Mr.  Miner  decided 
to  provide  his  farm  with  electricity  for  light  and  power, 
and  so  successful  was  this  initial  installation  that  the  plant 
has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  resulting  in  a  most 
complete  and  novel  application  of  electricity  to  farmwork. 

For  hundreds  of  years  two  streams  had  noisily  traversed 
the  Miner  farm,  the  smaller  known  as  Tracy  Brook,  the 


This  Five-Horse-I'ower  Motor  Drives  All  the  Farm  Machinery 

larger  called  the  Chazy  River,  and  all  this  while  these 
streams  had  been  doing  little  more  than  make  a  merry 
noise  over  the  rocks  and  pebbles.  Investigation  proved 
that  they  offered  cheap  and  reliable  sources  of  power,  and 
the  engineers  decided  that  it  was  time  they  went  to  work 
if  they  were  to  continue  "living"  with  Mr.  Miner.  Three 
small  concrete  dams  were  thrown  across  the  Tracy  Brook, 
giving  a  reservoir  area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres. 
A  concrete  penstock,  forty-four  inches  in  diameter  and  six 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  carries  the  water  from  the 
lower  dam  to  a  tiny  power-house,  under  a  nineteen-foot 
head,  where  it  dashes  against  the  blades  of  two  powerful 
reaction  turbine  water-wheels.  On  each  water-wheel  shaft 


is  fastened  the  revolving  armature  of  an  electric 
dynamo,  one  of  forty  horse-power  and  one  of  seven- 
teen horse-power,  generating  direct  current  at  a 
pressure  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  volts.  This 
electrical  energy  is  transmitted  over  a  pole  line  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  to  a  small  distributing  station 
located  in  the  main  group  of  farm  buildings. 

Such  was  the  initial  equipment;  but  the  "new 
hired  man "  did  his  work  so  thoroughly  and  so 
well,  never  complaining  about  early  rising,  never 
objecting  to  scrubbing  the  milk  cans  or  turning  the 
hateful  grindstone,  and  never  getting  mad  and  quit- 
ting the  very  morning  that  five  acres  of  hay  were 
down  and  ready  for  the  barn,  that  it  was  decided 
to  erect  a  new  and  larger  power-plant  on  the  Chazy 
River,  about  a  mile  below  the  Tracy  Brook  power- 
house, and  extend  the  electrification  to  every  portion 
of  the  farmwork.  A  concrete  dam  was  built  to  hold 
the  water  in  storage,  and  a  second  dam  was  con- 
structed below  the  first  to  give  the  water-wheels 
the  benefit  of  a  thirty-foot  fall— for  it  is  the  weight  of 
water  in  falling  that  constitutes  its  power.  This 
water  is  carried  to  the  Little  Chazy  power-house 
through  a  concrete  penstock,  forty-eight  by  sixty 
inches  and  six  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length, 
where  it  pours  into  a  concrete  flume.  Through  steel 
pipes  the  pent-up  waters  rush  out  with  the  force  of 
nearly  three  hundred  horses,  madly  whirling  turbines 
and  generators  until  the  potential  energy  of  the  water 
is  changed  into  two  hundred  electrical  horse-power, 
alternating  current,  at  a  pressure  of  twenty-three 
hundred  volts.  This  electrical  power  is  carried  over 
copper  wires,  strung  on  poles,  two  miles  and  three- 
quarters  to  the  same  little  central  distri  buting  station . 

No  expense  was  spared  to  make  these  power- 
houses the  most  perfect  models  of  their  kind. 
Besides  being  all  connected  on  the  telephone  line 
they  are  equipped  with  both  hand  and  automatic  govern- 
ors and  controllers  so  the  service  cannot  be  interrupted  by 
accident  and  can  be  easily  controlled  under  all  conditions. 

In  the  central  power-station  are  located  the  switch- 
boards, from  which  the  electricity  is  controlled  over  the 
various  distributing  lines,  transformers  for  lowering  the 
voltage  or  pressure  and  the  motor-generating  sets  to 
change  the  alternating  current  from  the  little  Chazy 
power-station  into  direct  current  for  farm  use.  There  is 
also  a  storage  battery,  so  that  the  electricity  need  not  stop 
even  if  some  accident  should  happen  to  the  generating 
sources.  This  battery,  with  a  capacity  of  six  hundred 
ampere-hours,  is  also  used  as  a  "balancer"  to  keep  the 
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voltage  steady  and  for  lighting  and  power  after  9:30  p.  M., 
at  which  time  the  hydro-electric  plants  are  shut  down  for 
the  night.  This  storage  battery  is  merely  a  reservoir  for 
storing  electricity  for  future  use. 

At  Heart's  Delight  farm  the  wiring  from  building  to 
building  is  all  concealed  underground  in  conduits.  Besides 
the  lighting  of  the  homes  and  farm  buildings  with  hundreds 
of  incandescent  lamps,  the  yards  and  roadways  are  lighted 
with  naming  arc  lamps.  There  are  numerous  motors  on  the 
place,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  tiny  fellow  that  grinds 
the  food  for  the  growing  trout  to  the  twenty-five-horse- 
power motor  which  prepares  feed  for  the  horses  and  cattle. 
In  the  main  dairy  barn  a  ten-horse-power  motor  unloads 
and  handles  the  hay.  With  this  apparatus  a  ton  of  hay 
may  be  unloaded  and  stored  in  either  end  of  the  large  loft 
by  two  men  in  less  than  five  minutes.  On  the  main  floor 
of  this  barn  is  a  feed-cutting  machine  for  preparing  fodder 
for  the  cattle,  run  by  a  smaller  motor,  and  in  the  dairy 
section  a  one-and-a-half-horse-power  motor  operates  the 
vacuum  pump  for  the  milking-machines.  There  are  five 
milking-machines  in  use,  milking  ten  cows  at  the  same  time, 
the  suction  being  applied  by  an  automatic  valve  on  each 
device,  imitating  perfectly  the  effect  of  hand  milking,  with 
the  added  assurance  of  absolute  cleanliness,  as  the  machines 
are  all  inclosed.  After  being  tested  the  milk  is  run  through 
a  motor-driven  separator  in  the  milk-room  on  the  same 
floor  and  the  cream  taken  to  the  butter-making  section. 
This  cream  is  "ripened"  in  a  covered  tank  before  it  is 
churned  by  electric  power.  Near  the  dairy  is  an  electric 
ice-making  plant  and  refrigerator  with  a  capacity  of 
twenty  tons  of  ice  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  ammonia 
and  brine  pumps  being  operated  by  electric  power.  This 
ice  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  for  cold  storage  and  for 
shipping  perishable  products. 

The  large  motor  used  to  drive  the  grist  mill  in  another 
building  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  readily  taken  into  the 
fields  for  threshing  purposes.  In  all  the  other  buildings 
where  power  is  required  there  you  will  find  a  busy  little 
electric  motor  doing  the  work  that  formerly  had  to  be  done 
by  hand,  horse  or  steam  power.  In  the  house  the  laundry 
has  been  electrified  with  motor-driven  washing-machines, 
wringers,  centrifugal  dryers,  mangles  and  electric  flatirons. 
Among  the  other  auxiliary  electric  devices  at  the  cottage 
are  an  electric  piano,  complete  electric  heating  and  cooking 
devices,  meat  choppers,  buffer  and  grinders,  motor-driven 
ice-cream  freezer  and  numerous  electric  fans.  On  top  of 
one  of  the  fire-tank  towers  is  an  electrical  instrument  which 
automatically  records  on  a  chart  in  the  house  a  continuous 
record  of  the  speed  and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  and  the  precipitation. 

Electricity  Everywhere  at  Work 

IN  THE  fish-hatchery  a  small  motor  runs  the  grinding- 
machine  which  prepares  the  food  for  the  trout  confined 
in  small  concrete  ponds.  A  seven-horse-power  motor  drives 
a  centrifugal  pump,  automatically  maintaining  a  large 
supply  of  spring  water  in  a  steel  tower  tank  for  use  in  the 
refrigerator  plant.  Water  for  fire  protection  is  forced  by 
two  hydraulic  rams  to  a  sixty-thousand-gallon  tank  one 
hundred  feet  above  ground  on  a  steel  tower.  There  is  also 
a  complete  sausage-making  plant,  including  a  meat  cutter 
and  mixing-machine  driven  by  a  four-horse-power  motor, 
which  also  supplies  power  to  the  machine  that  prepares 
the  waste  bone  and  gristle  for  chicken  feed. 

The  time  and  labor  saved,  the  insured  safety  and  sani- 
tation, the  well-lighted  buildings  express  more  eloquently 
than  mere  words  the  enormous  value  of  this  electric  service. 

Electricity  is  the  genie 
that  accomplishes  the  hard 
work  and  the  wonders 
about  this  model  farm.  It 
does  a  hundred  things  and 
on  every  hand  greets  one 
with  a  new  and  novel  ap- 
plication of  this  mysteri- 
ous force.  The  plant  is  as 
perfect  as  modern  engi- 
neering methods  can  devise 
and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  several  years, 
each  month's  record  show- 
ing the  vast  amount  of 
labor  saved  by  harnessing 
the  streams  and  the  elec- 
trical conveniences  en- 
joyed by  those  who  live  on 
this  country  estate.  By 
night  the  buildings  and  the 
yards  are  ablaze  with  elec- 
tric lights  and  by  day  the 
buildings  hum  with  many 
busy  motors  doing  the 
work  of  scores  of  hired 
men.  This  plant,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind,  cost  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  yet  it  car 


truthfully  be  said  to  be  a  paying  investment,  the  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  being  far  below  the  actual  saving  in 
labor  and  farm  costs  for  other  and  inferior  power  and  light. 

"We  have  had  electric  service  for  a  period  of  about 
three  years,"  said  the  foreman  enthusiastically,  "and  I 
think  we  have  proved  that  the  electric  motor  can  be  suc- 
cessfully and  economically  applied  to  all  the  machinery  on 
a  farm.  The  electrical  machinery  is  especially  long-lived 
and  our  yearly  bills  for  repairs  are  very  small. 

"  Formerly  we  had  both  traction  and  stationary  engines 
and  a  host  of  horses  and  men  to  do  this  work,  but  thanks  to 
those  busy  streams  all  that  old  bother  and  fire  risk  has 
been  eliminated.  Today  we  can  have  the  power  where  we 
want  it,  scattered  all  over  the  place,  always  ready  and 
willing.  With  a  reel  of  insulated  cable  we  can  carry  our 
twenty-five-horse-power  portable  motor  anywhere  about 
the  farm.  It  does  more  work  than  a  traction  engine  and 
requires  no  engineer  to  tend  it.  In  our  machine  shops  elec- 
tric motors  drive  the  band  saw,  circular  saw,  boring  mills, 
lathe,  wood  planer  and  the  drills,  and  our  blacksmith  shop 
will  soon  be  completely  electrified.  In  the  sheep  barn 
the  electric  power  does  work  very  similar  to  that  done  in 
the  dairy.  There  are  in  •  all  twenty-seven  motors  on  the 
place,  aggregating  one  hundred  and  thirty  horse-power; 
such  flexibility  of  power  would  be  out  of  the  question 
with  steam  or  gasoline  engines." 

A  Small  Plant  That  Makes  Money 

DOWN  through  an  old  pasture  on  the  farm  of  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Junior,  at  Lawyersville,  New  York,  flows  a 
very  little  stream  which  one  can  easily  step  across  unless  the 
water  is  high.  A  little  over  half  a  mile  from  the  house  is 
an  old  mill-dam  covering  about  three  acres,  built  long  ago 
when  tiny  sawmills  dotted  the  East. 

"About  eight  years  ago  I  began  to  figure  on  how  to  get 
this  power  to  the  house  where  it  could  do  a  little  work," 
said  Mr.  Van  Wagenen.  "  My  first  thought  was  to  carry 
it  there  by  belt  cables,  but  figures  proved  that  the  friction 
would  eat  up  the  five  horse-power  available.  Electric 
power,  easily  transmitted  with  little  loss,  was  the  only  solu- 
tion. I  talked  with  many  who  understood  electricity  and 
its  engineering  features  and  most  of  them  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  small  installation.  Had  I  wanted  to  con- 
struct a  million-dollar  plant  there  would  have  been  whole 
libraries  of  advice ;  but  a  small  plant  to  run  entirely  alone 
and  be  controlled  by  a  seven-hundred-foot  wire  was  evi- 
dently a  novelty.  After  a  good  deal  of  studying  and  feeling 
my  way  the  plans  were  made  and  the  work  begun. 

"The  stream  being  so  small  the  most  rigid  economy  of 
water  had  to  be  observed,  so  I  installed  a  nine-inch  upright 
turbine  in  an  upright  wooden  case,  building  the  case 
myself,  where  it  would  get  the  most  benefit  of  the  fifteen- 
foot  head.  This  turbine,  furnishing  about  five  horse- 
power, I  belted  to  a  three-kilowatt  or  four-horse-power, 
one-hundred-and-twenty-five-volt  direct-current  genera- 
tor, which  would  easily  take  care  of  seventy-five  metal 
filament  incandescent  lamps.  I  next  installed  a  water- 
wheel  governor  to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  electricity.  It 
took  about  seventy-four  hundred  feet  of  weatherproof 
copper  wire,  strung  on  wooden  poles  which  were  cut  on  the 
farm,  to  carry  the  electricity  to  my  home  and  the  farm 
buildings  and  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor.  As  it  is  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  house  to  the  plant  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  go  there  every  night  and  morning  to  stop  and 
start  the  machinery.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  let  this 
plant  run  night  and  day  during  the  wet  seasons,  but  in  dry 
times  it  is  best  to  save  the  water  when  the  power  is  not 
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needed.  A  neighbor  living  about  seven  hundred  feet  from 
the  power  station  kindly  starts  and  stops  the  machinery 
with  a  wire  stationed  at  his  bedroom  window.  This  wire 
controls  a  valve  and  counterweight.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  pulls  the  wire  and  the  lights  come  on  and  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  night  he  releases  the  wire  and  they  go 
out.  In  payment  for  this  service  I  light  his  house  and 
barns  free  of  charge. 

"  Our  maintenance  charges  are  very  small— almost 
negligible.  I  think  our  water-wheel  behaves  better  every 
year.  Carbon  brushes  for  the  generator  last  a  long  while 
and  oil  is  a  very  small  item.  Each  year  I  am  improving  the 
plant,  and  very  soon  I  expect  to  install  a  motor-driven 
washing-machine  and  wringer  to  prepare  the  clothes  for  the 
electric  iron  and  to  put  a  vacuum  cleaning  outfit  in  the  house. 

"  Although  I  consider  the  cost  of  our  plant  about  $500,  it 
was  installed  under  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every 
respect  and  mainly  by  my  own  hands.  The  dam  was 
already  built  and  needed  only  some  trifling  repairs.  The 
gate  control  is  my  own  get-up,  and  while  the  cost  is  trifling 
it  took  considerable  study  to  get  it  to  work  right.  I  did 
most  of  the  house  wiring,  using  concealed  knob  and  tube 
work  for  the  living-rooms  of  the  house;  moulding  and  open 
wiring  for  the  other  rooms  and  for  the  barns.  This  mate- 
rial cost  me  about  $40.  Of  course  I  do  not  in  any  instance 
figure  in  my  own  labor  as  the  work  was  all  done  at  odd 
times." 

This  little  plant,  with  the  dam  already  built,  cost  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen  about  $500,  as  follows: 

Installation 

Dynamo,  3  kw.  (second-hand)   $  50.00 

Water-wheel,  9  kw.  (naked  wheel)   55.00 

Governor  (new)   75.00 

Wire  (7400  feet)   210.00 

Labor  (installing  water-wheel)   40.00 

Fixtures:  lamps  and  the  like   38.00 

One  small  motor,  2  h.p.  (new)   50.00 

Total  $518.00 

Profit  and  Loss 

Interest  on  investment   $  27.50 

Depreciation   G6.00 

Repairs,  lubricating  oil   5.00 

Improvements  annually   30.00 

Total  ]pi28~.50 

Hired  power  saved:  threshing,  ensilage,  sawing  and  so  on  $  45.00 

Oil  fuel  saved  10.00 

Labor  saved — one  man  yearly    .    .    •   350.00 

Total  $405.00 

Yearly  saving  .  $405.00 

Yearly  cost  128.50 

Net  profit  annually  $270.50 

A  Busy  California  Trout  Brook 

OF  COURSE  Mr.  Van  Wagenen's  home  and  barns  are 
well  lighted  with  electricity,  and  those  of  his  good  neigh- 
bor likewise.  About  the  barns  a  small  but  powerful  elec- 
tric motor  of  about  three  horse-power  drives  the  milk 
separator,  grindstone,  milling-machines,  feed  cutters,  runs 
the  hayfork,  fanning  mill,  and  furnishes  enough  power  to 
milk  the  cows,  cut  the  ensilage  and  do  a  hundred  other 
things  about  the  place.  It  will  do  the  work  of  one  hired 
man  the  year  around  and  saves  countless  steps  and  endless 
chores  which  are  the  bane  of  every  countryman. 

Not  more  than  fifty  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  California, 
near  the  hamlet  of  Colfax,  Mr.  Ellis  Franklin  owns  a 

small  farm.  A  little  trout 
stream,  rioting  among  the 
foothills  and  across  the 
farm  in  a  series  of  falls  and 
rapids,  en  route  to  its  des- 
tination in  the  Bear  River, 
has  been  detained  a  little 
while  at  this  farm,  where 
it  cheerfully  dons  the  in- 
visible mantle  of  electricity 
and  does  most  of  the  me- 
chanical work  about  the 
premises,  heats  and  lights 
the  building,  and  does  the 
cooking,  washing,  ironing 
and  numerous  other  small 
chores. 

This  little  plant  is  as 
nearly  fool-proof  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  it.  It  re- 
quires practically  no  atten- 
tion and  the  power-house 
need  not  be  visited  more 
than  once  a  week  with  a 
supply  of  oil.  Every  night 
in  the  year  the  plant  car- 
ries an  average  of  thirty  to 
forty  lights  from  dusk  till 
midnight,  and  after  that 
( Continued  on  Page  60) 
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THAT    was   tin'  winter  for 
which  Snowslide  is  best 
reraem  bered .  Old-time 
drill-runners  "driving  tunnel "  around  stoves  of  far- 
off  camps  still  tell  of  it :  the  winter  of  the  forty-foot 
drifts  at  the  summit,  of  the  pneumonia  epidemic, 
the  tailing  rock  and  the  big  free  fight. 

(Iray  clouds  hung  low  among  the  hidden  peaks 
and  the  air  was  heavy  with  flakes  for  days  at  a  time. 
Trains  stuck  in  foothill  cuts  and  the  camp  was  out 
of  the  world  for  long  intervals.  Chinook  winds 
swept  lazily  inland  and  ate  the  snow  in  a  night. 
Right  after  them  came  zero  weather,  and  the  damp 
air,  suddenly  congealed  to  sharpness,  left  sickness 
in  the  bunkhouses.  It  was  the  winter  of  which  they 
tell  when  the  carelessly-buried  dead  appeared  in  the 
camp's  little  graveyard  among  the  hemlocks  on 
the  mountainside  at  every  thaw.  Shaking  rock 
masses  peeled  away  from  the  heading  roof  three 
times  that  winter,  crushing  men  as  they  fell.  A 
heading-runner,  mucking  out  after  a  shot,  thrust  his 
pick  point  into  a  stick  of  unexploded  dynamite  and 
vanished  utterly,  taking  half  a  dozen  others  with 
him.  A  somber,  gray  winter  of  fatalities,  and  there 
was  no  sun. 

It  was  a  winter  of  restlessness  and  disorganization. 
Men  growled  over  the  quality  of  the  food  and  quit 
good  jobs  for  no  tangible  reason.  The  lust  for  mov- 
ing on— the  curse  of  the  hard-rock  men,  the  neces- 
sary affliction  that  made  them  ready  to  go  anywhere 
where  progress  called  for  labor— descended  upon 
many.  Twenty  drill-runners  disappeared  one  pay- 
day, and  it  was  three  months  before  the  first  of 
them  came  drifting  back.  By  bunkhouse  stoves 
these  prodigals  told  of  work  in  sunny  California,  of 
work  in  Alaska  where  wages  ran  to  eight  and  ten 
dollars  a  day,  and  of  work  at  Galveston  where  Gulf 
breezes  had  fanned  their  cheeks.  The  tales  made 
their  auditors  restless.  Rumors  of  other  jobs  were 
spreading  constantly  and  getting  serious  discussion : 
jobs  in  far  places,  inviting  because  the  distance  was 
great;  jobs  with  fabulous  wages  magnified  by  those 
who  discoursed  upon  them. 

Tom  heard  the  talk ;  he  listened  to  it  many  even- 
ings. It  made  something  stir  within  him,  something 
which  he  did  not  understand,  a  vague  blood  move- 
ment that  kept  him  restless  at  night  and  aroused 
dissatisfaction  when  he  was  at  work.  He  wanted 
to  go  somewhere  else;  he  had  been  here  too  long. 
Twice,  when  he  drew  his  check,  it  was  only  the  acci- 
dent of  snowbound  trains  that  held  him  to  the  camp. 

That  winter  Jerry  Morley  got  a  shift  of  hard- 
fisted,  reckless  runners  and  left  the  job  with  the 
most  of  them  to  loaf  for  weeks  in  the  Gem  dance- 
hall,  until  they  gave  the  place  so  hard  a  name  that 
Jack  Tarpy,  the  walker,  led  a  storming  party  to 
drive  the  revelers  back  to  work.  In  Mexican  deserts 
and  beneath  the  shadows  of  Alaskan  glaciers  they  sing  epics 
of  that  fight  today.  It  was  the  big  payday,  the  one  that 
came  two  weeks  late  because  of  delayed  trains. 

Other  paydays  stood  out  in  Snowslide's  history;  above 
them  all  the  one  in  March  of  that  year.  The  hemlock 
forests  were  black  below  the  glistening  summits  that  after- 
noon ;  in  the  canon  soggy  drifts  had  grown  dull  gray.  The 
breeze  from  the  seaboard  carried  with  it  damp  warmth ;  it 
was  heavy  with  that  mournful  laziness  of  air  that  makes 
the  blood  stir  in  the  veins  and  brings  memories  of  places 
which  one  has  never  seen.  In  the  darkening  afternoon 
it  sighed  among  the  hemlocks,  and  the  shift,  emerging 
from  the  tunnel's  depths,  stared  vaguely  off  into  the  whis- 
pering branches  above  the  gray  snow.  One  or  two  of 
the  men  halted  and  lifted  their  faces,  snuffing  as  horses 
smell  the  air. 

They  were  big  men,  strong  with  the  animal  within  them. 
They  were  close  to  the  earth.  It  moved  them  subtly; 
they  did  not  know  how.  This  first  touch  of  spring,  lower- 
ing from  dark,  damp  skies,  fell  over  them  and  enwrapped 
them  like  a  blanket.  It  was  the  call  of  grasses  in  their 
first  stirring  to  uncurl  beneath  the  snow,  of  unborn 
flowers,  of  fair  skies  still  uncleared;  the  summons  of  the 
season,  that  had  always  bidden  their  forebears,  but  little 
rougher  and  little  hairier  than  themselves,  to  pick  up  their 
spears  and  wander.  The  earth  called,  and  as  the  call 
reached  them  they  became  vaguely  discontent. 

Tom  strode  among  them,  his  big  face  to  the  breeze,  his 
eyes  set  far  away.  He  was  uneasy;  the  feeling  that  had 
come  over  him  in  the  winter  when  he  harkened  to  the 
tales  of  other  places  was  with  him  now:  that  and  some- 
thing more.  He  walked  in  silence,  and  suddenly  he 
caught  his  breath  without  knowing  why.  The  st  irring  air 
carried  by  a  faint  whiff  of  balsam.  High  overhead  came 
the  call  of  wild  geese,  speeding  northward. 
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There  were  sixty  of  the  shift,  walking  together  to  the 
depot  where  their  checks  awaited  them;  and  as  each  man 
left  the  station  window  he  went  straight  toward  the  town. 
The  Old  Man,  gossiping  with  the  Doctor  in  the  post- 
office,  heard  the  tramp  of  their  passing  feet  and  looked 
around  at  them.  He  knew  them  as  they  did  not  know 
themselves.    He  turned  to  the  Doctor. 

"There'll  be  the  devil  to  pay  tonight,"  said  he. 

He  was  of  their  breed;  his  body  had  grown  big  living 
their  life.  He  stepped  to  the  door  and  the  soft,  warm 
breeze  came  to  his  nostrils.  He  sniffed  it.  Looking 
upward  suddenly,  "Wild  geese,"  he  said.  He  stood  there 
in  the  doorway  while  the  men  trooped  by.  "The  devil  to 
pay,"  he  repeated  to  himself.  The  heavy  air  fanned  his 
cheek,  carrying  damp  odors  of  the  hidden  earth.  He 
looked  in  at  the  Doctor.  "I'm  goin'  to  stay  downtown  an' 
watch  ut,"  he  muttered. 

The  row  of  flimsy  wooden  buildings  that  comprised  the 
town  showed  like  a  yellow  scar  against  the  gray  snow. 
Before  them  the  sidewalk  shook  to  the  tramp  of  heavy 
feet.  Overhead  the  cloth  signs  billowed  lazily  and  ragged 
streamers  from  their  edges  fluttered  carelessly.  Within 
the  wide  doors  the  long  rooms  were  filling.  Groups  of  men 
talked  noisily  before  the  unpainted  pine  bars.  The  bar- 
tenders polished  their  glasses  steadily,  getting  ready  for 
the  long  night's  work;  they  were  beady-eyed  men  with 
hair  plastered  tight  over  low  foreheads.  At  the  green- 
clothed  tables  the  lead-faced  gamblers  ran  stacks  of  chips 
together  between  long,  white  fingers,  making  a  clicking 
noise;  the  sound  came  ceaselessly,  suggestive  of  the  chips 
that  made  it,  alluring.  In  the  rear,  where  the  raised  floors 
extended  back  beneath  acetylene  lamps,  knots  of  dance- 
hall  women  were  laughing  mirthlessly  at  nothing. 

At  the  station  window  the  last  of  the  waiting  line  was 
melting  before  the  agent's  swift  payments.    He  was  a 


Tv^f/f*  1IH  lean-faced  man  with  hollow 
11  1  11  "  cheeks  and  lack-luster  eyes;  he 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
men  whom  he  served;  his  world  was  far  apart  from 
theirs,  along  the  message-laden  wires  that  paralleled 
the  track.  He  shoved  each  paper  check  through 
the  window  with  an  air  of  weary  indifference.  As  he 
got  his  slip  the  laborer  stepped  to  one  side,  unfolded 
it  and  departed,  and  another  took  his  place.  It  was 
like  machinery.  Tom  waited  his  turn  among  the 
last,  his  helper  behind  him.  "Kennedy  is  drunk," 
the  helper  was  saying.  "He's  been  downtown  since 
morning." 

Tom  nodded  vaguely;  he  was  thinking  of  other 
things.  His  mind  was  wandering  to  places  that  he 
had  never  seen,  of  which  he  had  never  heard.  He 
felt  the  heaviness  of  his  blood,  the  surcharged  life 
within  him,  the  accumulation  of  winter's  storage  of 
heat  and  strength.  It  pulsed  in  every  vein ;  it  made 
his  limbs  leaden  like  a  laziness;  it  made  him  restless, 
demanding  that  it  be  unloaded.  Far  off  in  the  forest 
male  animals  were  moving  through  the  damp  snow, 
rubbing  their  fur  against  the  treetrunks,  snuffing 
the  heavy  air,  growling  with  the  desire  of  the  season 
to  fight  one  another  for  their  mates,  preparing  in- 
stinctively for  their  first  wanderings.  Tom  felt  a 
wave  of  disgust  for  the  work,  its  steady  monotony, 
for  the  black  hole  reverberating  with  noises,  for  the 
camp,  the  cookhouse  where  he  ate  coarse  food,  the 
bunkhouse  where  he  slept  between  heavy  blankets. 
He  yawned  and  stretched  his  big  arms  wearily. 

"Lookin'  fer  trouble! "  he  heard  the  helper  say. 

He  took  his  place  at  the  window.  "Who's  luk- 
kin'  fer  throuble?"  he  asked  half-irritably  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Kennedy,"  said  the  helper  eagerly.  "I've  been 

tellin'  ye,  he  " 

Tom  turned  with  his  check  in  his  hand.   "  To  hell 
j*,,      wit'  Kennedy!"  he  growled.    "Lave  him  be." 
r  He  walked  away  alone  up  the  track.   All  winter 

he  and  Kennedy  had  run  side  by  side,  racing  in  the 
heading.  Sometimes  Tom  had  won  and  sometimes 
the  Dynamiter.  As  the  season  had  worn  on  the 
former  had  slowly  forged  ahead.  Most  often  of  late 
it  had  been  he  who  had  torn  down  his  machine  first. 
And  still  there  remained  open  the  question  of  superi- 
ority between  them.  The  rivalry  had  not  subsided; 
it  had  grown.  They  still  toiled  side  by  side,  elbow 
close  to  elbow,  never  speaking,  the  eyes  of  each 
taking  sidelong  note  of  the  other's  progress.  And 
there  had  grown— inevitably  born  of  the  rivalry  and 
the  innate  differences  in  these  men,  differences  which 
made  each  antagonistic  to  the  other— a  deeper  feel- 
ing. The  men  about  them  had  seen  this.  And 
because  these  two  were  the  biggest  men  in  camp, 
the  camp  had  come  to  know  it.  Now,  knowing  the 
thing  that  must  come  from  it,  the  camp  was  waiting 
for  this  thing— the  ultimate  settlement  of  physical  superi- 
ority, the  testing  of  man  against  man,  the  fight. 

But  Tom  was  not  thinking  of  Kennedy  now.  The 
camp  lay  ahead  of  him,  the  cluster  of  pine  buildings,  the 
bunkhouses  and  the  cookhouse.  He  had  a  fixed  idea  of 
going  there;  he  intended  to  put  by  all  of  this  check;  per- 
haps he  might  see  some  good  chance  calling  him  elsewhere 
this  month.  But  the  thought  of  these  buildings  revolted 
him;  he  was  sick  of  them. 

From  the  upper  air  came  a  wild,  minor  note;  a  male 
brant,  leading  his  flock  northward,  was  summoning  the 
laggards  where  the  widespread  triangle  flared.  Tom 
halted  in  his  tracks.  The  heavy  breeze  touched  his  cheeks 
in  soft  caress.  Then  he  heard  a  burst  of  sound  and  he 
glanced  whence  it  had  come,  toward  the  row  of  unpainted 
wooden  buildings.  In  the  post-office  door  he  saw  the  Old 
Man  gazing  upward  at  the  sky.  He  saw  the  crowd  on  the 
board  sidewalk;  from  a  wide-open  door  came  a  medley  of 
noises,  the  scuffling  of  many  feet,  the  tinkle  of  a  piano,  a 
shout  of  laughter.  He  watched  the  crowd  before  the  bar, 
staring  at  them  as  a  detained  schoolboy  stares  through  the 
open  window  at  his  companions  rioting  on  the  playground. 
Suddenly  the  vague  restlessness  within  him  centered  and 
became  a  longing.  He  shook  his  wide  shoulders  and  turned 
his  back  on  the  camp;  he  hurried  whither  the  lure  drew. 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Doctor  were  standing  inside  the 
post-office  door  as  he  passed.  They  were  talking  eagerly; 
their  words  came  to  him.  "  Wait,  half  an  hour,  and  I'll  be 
with  you,"  the  Doctor  was  saying. 

"  VVe  c'n  get  Smith  an'  Anderson,"  said  the  Old  Man. 
"They'll  be  through  runnin'  them  levels  by  that  time." 

"And  have  a  little  dinner  in  Dolan's  restaurant,"  the 
Doctor  said.  "He  can  broil  a  steak  and  I've  some  wine 
back  here.    My  wife's  away." 

"1  wisht  mine  was,"  Tom  heard  the  Old  Man  mutter. 
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The  sidewalk  before  the  dance-halls  was  lined  with  the 
men  of  Snowslide.  Many  still  wore  the  garb  in  which  they 
had  toiled— oilskins,  rubber  boots  and  squam  hats,  the 
squam  hats  tilted  back  from  their  lined  foreheads.  They 
leaned  against  the  sidewalk's  rail,  talking  in  groups;  their 
laughter  boomed;  their  faces  were  alight;  recklessness 
blazed  from  them.  Now  and  then  a  knot  of  them  swag- 
gered away  together  into  one  of  the  wide  doors.  Again  one 
came  forth  from  a  saloon, 
striding  aggressively; 
another  followed,  leaping, 
capering  heavily  in  his  rub- 
ber boots,  whooping.  Al- 
ways from  within  came  the 
babel  of  tongues,  the  click 
of  the  chips,  the  metallic 
beat  of  the  pianos.  Before 
the  walk  the  gray  snow  was 
littered  with  heaps 
of  broken  bottles; 
overhead  the  cloth 
signs  billowed  lazily, 
their  ragged  edges 
fluttering  in  the 
languorous  breeze. 

The  car-tender 
burst  from  the  line  at  the 
sidewalk's  rail.  He  smote 
Tom 's  chest  with  his  gnarled 
fist.  His  broad  face  was 
expanded  to  a  laugh;  his 
big  features  reeked  with 
happiness.  "  Come  on ! "  he 
cried—"  Come  on,  an'  have 
a  drink! "  He  struck  Tom 
again  and  piled  epithets 
upon  him,  endearing  each 
appellation  by  the  word 
"Old."  "Where  you  been?" 
he  demanded  as  though  they 
had  not  seen  each  other  for 
months.  He  repeated  the 
question  aggressively  at  in- 
tervals. They  went  together 
to  Riley's  dance-hall.  It 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
older  drill-runners ,  the  hard- 
rock  men.  Among  them  it 
was  whispered  that  the  Old 
Man  had  an  interest  in  the 
place,  and  so  they  clung 
to  it  instead  of  the  others. 

Riley,  himself,  was  behind  the  bar,  at  the  end  by  the 
safe,  cashing  pay  checks.  As  he  got  his  money  every  man 
moved  a  few  feet  to  one  side  and  slapped  some  of  it  down, 
calling  for  a  drink.  Then  the  bartender,  pushing  forward 
the  bottle,  tossed  the  coin  into  the  cash  register;  and  the 
garnering  was  begun.  Giving  out  the  money,  Riley  smiled 
constantly,  a  non-committal  smile.  He  was  a  big-waisted 
man,  shrewd-eyed,  imperturbable.  Always  he  kept  one 
eye  roving  between  the  bartender  and  the  cash  register. 
The  car-tender  introduced  Tom  to  him,  and  the  three  of 
them  drank  together.  Then  Riley  pressed  cigars  upon 
them  and  insisted  that  they  remain  in  the  place.  "Enjoy 
yourselves,"  he  told  them. 

The  car-tender  tilted  his  cigar  upward  and  puffed 
aggressively.  Tom  clenched  his  between  his  teeth  so  that 
it  slanted  downward,  and  looked  about  the  room.  Already 
the  heaviness  was  leaving  his  limbs;  the  vague  uneasiness 
was  departing  before  a  fierce  warmth.  The  liquor  was 
beginning  to  work.  He  thrust  his  big  hand  into  his  pocket. 
"Let's  have  another,"  he  said. 

About  them  the  hard-faced  men  of  Snowslide  were 
moving  restlessly  like  milling  cattle,  shouting,  muttering, 
exploding  oaths;  the  gamblers  were  droning  their  ceaseless 
invitation  in  singsong  monotone,  clicking  their  celluloid 
chips  in  long  accompaniment;  on  the  raised  dance-floor 
the  women  were  smoking,  laughing  drearily.  He  watched 
them,  puffing  slowly  at  his  cigar,  listening  gravely  to  the 
car-tender  now  grown  enthusiastic  over  small  things. 

"Kennedy's  down  to  the  Gem,"  said  the  car-tender 
finally.   "He  says  he's  goin'  to  hammer  yer  head  off." 

Tom  scowled.  "'Tis  aisy  fer  Kennedy  to  talk,"  he 
growled.  "Lave  him  blow  if  he  likes  ut;  I  ain't  huntin' 
throuble." 

•  As  they  roamed  around  the  room  many  spoke  to  Tom ; 
he  seemed  to  be  a  center  of  attraction.  Men  with  whom 
he  had  never  had  words  hunted  him  out,  and  every  one  of 
them  had  something  to  say  of  the  Dynamiter,  some  repe- 
tition of  threats,  for  the  most  part  wildly  exaggerated. 
Although  he  responded  to  them  lightly  or  not  at  all,  Tom 
felt  his  anger  rise,  and  he  felt,  more  definitely,  the  grim 
antagonism  that  had  grown  during  the  winter.  Finally, 
after  an  hour,  he  turned  away  irritably  from  two  drill- 
runners  who  were  harping  on  the  subject.  "  Let's  go  eat," 
he  said  to  the  car-tender.    "I'm  hungry." 

"Coming  back?"  Riley  called  to  them  as  they  passed 
toward  the  door.  They  nodded,  and  he  resumed  his  placid 
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demeanor,  watching  the  bartender's  treatment  of  the  cash 
register  from  the  tail  of  his  eye. 

In  the  door  they  collided  with  Jack  Tarpy.  The  walker 
was  hurrying  in  as  though  he  had  been  called  on  business. 
His  face  was  set  with  determination.  "Come  an'  watch 
me,"  he  said.  "  I'm  goin'  to  bust  that  crap  game.  I'll  get 
back  what  ut's  got  from  me.  Come  on!"  They  shook 
their  heads.    "We're  off  to  eat,"  said  the  car-tender. 

"Come  in  when  ye're 
tru,"  called  Tarpy  after 
them.  "  Ye'U  find  me  here, 
gettin'  that  tinhorn's  roll." 

At  Dolan's,  Jerry  Morley 
and  the  Gunner  hailed  them 
joyfully. 

"We  lukked  fer  ye  at 
the  Gem,"  grinned  Jerry. 
"Yer  friend  the  Dyna- 
miter's over  there." 

The  four  of  them  were 
sitting  together  midway 
down  the  room.  In  the  rear 
they  saw  the  Old  Man  and 
the  Doctor  dining  with  two 
of  the  civil  engineers.  The 
table  was  resplendent  with 
white  linen  and  silver 
knives  and  forks. 

At  its  head  the  Doctor 
sat,  white-collared,  his  loud- 
patterned  tweeds  neatly 
pressed.  His  manner  was 
punctilious.  The  engineers 
were  badgering  him  about 
some  escapade  in  Spokane 
which  they  had  invented. 
He  smiled,  half  liking  it. 
"Really,  now,  gentlemen!" 
he  said.  ' '  My  word !  What 
rot!  Absurd!" 

The  Old  Man  drank  his 
wine  at  a  gulp  and  joined  in 
the  chaffing.  His  wit  set 
them  all  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

"The  ould  divil,"  said 
Jerry.  "He's  billed  fer  a 
jamboree  tonight.  I  know 
the  signs." 

The  Gunner  looked  at 
Tom   quizzically  as  they 
went  out.   "Want to  go  to 
the  Gem?"  he  asked.   Tom  shook  his  head.    "I'll  hunt 
no  throuble,"  he  asserted.   They  followed  him  to  Riley's. 

The  place  was  full  now.  Men  stood  in  a  long  line  before 
the  bar;  they  danced  on  the  raised  platform  with  listless 
women;  they  moved  restlessly  about  the  middle  of  the 
room,  hunting  companions,  hunting  enemies,  jostling  one 
another,  laughing,  cursing.  The  pianos  were  thumping; 
the  gamblers  were  droning  their  ceaseless  singsong  invi- 
tations, clicking  their  stacks  of  chips.  Through  the  wide 
doors  the  sounds  went  forth  where  the  flare  of  the 
acetylene  lamps  fell  on  the  gray  snow,  hardening  now  to 
crispness  in  the  clean,  cold  air  of  night. 

Riley  greeted  them  with  his  non-committal  smile.  They 
drank  with  him,  and  while  they  were  raising  their  glasses 
a  man  shouldered  his  way  roughly  among  them,  throwing 
a  yellow-backed  bill  upon  the  bar.  It  was  Jack  Tarpy. 
His  face  was  grim ;  hard  lines  crevassed  it.  He  did  not  look 
at  them.  "Your  dice  are  crooked,"  he  cried  to  Riley.  "I'll 
beat  them  yet."   He  burst  into  curses. 

"Have  a  drink,"  said  Riley  calmly.  The  walker 
gulped  down  the  whisky  and  stamped  back  to  the  crap- 
table.  They  saw  him  there,  half  an  hour  later,  bending 
over  it  as  he  threw  the  dice,  watching  them  as  they  rolled, 
swearing  at  them,  talking  to  them  as  though  they  were 
alive  and  would  obey  him. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  Old  Man  and  the  Doctor  came; 
with  them  were  the  two  civil  engineers.  Riley  gave  them 
chairs  behind  the  bar,  and  they  sat  watching  the  crowd. 
The  eyes  of  many  went  toward  them.  Then  a  nipper  boy 
rushed  in  and  shouted  something  excitedly.  The  Gunner 
turned  to  Tom— they  were  standing  at  the  bar's  edge. 
"Kennedy  is  comin',"  he  said. 

Outside  sounded  the  heavy  tramp  of  booted  feet,  and  a 
dozen  of  the  Cceur  d'Aleners  trooped  in.  The  Dynamiter 
was  among  them;  he  loomed  above  them  all.  His  deep- 
lined  face  was  aflame  with  ferocity;  his  bleared  eyes 
glinted  beneath  his  frowning  brows.  The  noises  of  the  long 
room  died. 

XIII 

THE  Cceur  d'Aleners  advanced  straight  to  the  bar.  The 
tramp  of  their  booted  feet  was  the  only  sound  in  the 
place.  Rough  voices  stopped  in  mid-syllables;  the  piano 
halted  on  a  high  note;  the  women  ceased  dancing  and 
stood,  abandoned  by  their  partners.  Even  the  lead-faced 
gamblers  dropped  their  shuffling  chips.  Every  eye  was  on 
the  invaders.   They  gained  the  bar  and  stood,  backs  to  it, 


their  faces  toward  the  room.  Twelve  men,  they  held  their 
places  as  though  this  were  to  be  a  stand  against  the  crowd. 

They  were  not  popular.  Good  drill-runners,  each  and 
all,  they  were  of  a  strange  breed,  miners  among  hard-rock 
men.  Pariahs  in  the  mountains  whence  they  had  come, 
blacklisted  by  employers,  feared  by  many  of  the  working- 
men  whose  cause  their  violence  had  hurt,  they  had 
wandered  here  to  find  sidelong  looks  and  rivalry.  And 
they  had  met  both  boldly.  Always  they  had  hung 
together,  a  minor  faction.  As  they  stood,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  their  reckless  eyes  swept  the  silent  room.  Their 
lined  faces,  deeper  lined  this  night  from  drink,  challenged 
those  on  whom  they  looked.  Then  Kennedy  moved 
toward  Tom  and  the  silence  passed. 

The  crowd  surged  forward.  Its  center  now,  the  point 
toward  which  its  members  were  pressing,  was  the  spot 
where  these  two  giants  stood,  side  by  side.  Each  of  them 
was  facing  the  bar;  the  elbow  of  each  was  touching  the 
elbow  of  the  other.  And  neither  yielded  ground.  Kennedy 
slammed  down  a  coin.  "Give  us  a  drink!"  he  shouted. 
Behind  their  white  obscuration  his  eyes  shot  fire. 

Though  the  Dynamiter  was  pressing  hard  against  him 
Tom  did  not  move.  He  was  ignoring  Kennedy  elaborately 
— too  elaborately.  It  could  not  last.  The  situation  was 
pregnant;  the  fight  was  there,  about  to  burst.  It  needed 
but  one  slight  movement  from  either  man,  a  single  word  of 
direct  address.  Kennedy  prepared  to  speak  that  word. 
He  tossed  his  liquor  down  his  thick,  corded  throat  and 
turned  toward  Tom,  a  sneer  upon  his  lips.  At  the  same 
moment  the  Doctor  leaped  up  on  his  chair.  Standing  on 
this  eminence  he  raised  a  thin,  white  hand.  "  Gentlemen ! " 
he  cried. 

The  eyes  in  the  room  went  toward  him.  Tom  and 
Kennedy  raised  their  faces  to  stare  at  him.  He  stood 
straight,  tall,  high-collared,  immaculate  in  his  loud- 
patterned  tweeds,  his  hand  upraised.  His  voice  was 
elaborately  formal  as  though  this  rough  crowd  were  a 
polite  audience.  He  paused  a  moment  in  this  attitude, 
and  then: 

"Gentlemen,"  he  repeated,  "in  behalf  of  my  friends, 
Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Riley,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
you."  Those  who  were  near  heard  a  muttered  oath  from 
the  Old  Man  and  saw  the  Doctor's  hand  sweep  toward 
him  in  a  silencing  gesture  as  he  continued  in  impressive 
tones:  "In  the  first  place  I  have  an  invitation  to 
deliver.  I  ask  you,  each  and  all,  to  take  your  places 
quietly  at  the  bar  and  have  a  drink  on  me.  And  while 
you  drink,  gentlemen,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  step  behind  the  bar.  We  have  a  word  to  say 
to  them." 

He  paused.  A  babel  rose,  voices  raised  in  exultation 
at  the  invitation,  voices  raised  in  anger,  cries  of  disap- 
pointment. These  last  rose  above  the  others.  He  heard 
them,  and  raised  his  hand.  "Just  a  moment,"  he  cried 
loudly,  and  the  silence  fell  again.  "  There  will  be  a  fight," 
he  shouted.  A  whoop  of  joy  rose  from  the  room's  four 
corners,  and  the  crowd  shoved  forward  en  masse  upon  the 
bar. 

The  Doctor  bent  down  and  whispered  a  word  in  Ryan's 
ear.  The  Old  Man  looked  up  in  astonishment,  then  admi- 
ration. Then  he  beckoned  imperiously  to  Tom  and 
Kennedy.  As  they  came  he  turned  again  to  the  Doctor. 
"Ye  saved  a  merry  free-fer-all,"  he  said.  "And  nawthin' 
else  wud."  The  Doctor's  eyes  were  upon  the  two 
approaching  giants.  "Look  at  them!"  he  said.  "My 
word!  Think  of  the  fight  this  will  be! "  He  rubbed  his 
hands. 

The  Old  Man  turned  to  Tom  and  Kennedy.  "Now," 
said  he,  "listen  here,  ye  two,  to  what  I'm  tellin'  ye.  Ye 
want  to  fight.  There's  no  need  to  talk  of  that.  And,  anny- 
how,  ye've  got  to  fight.  We're  goin'  to  let  ye  do  ut  right, 
understand?  We'll  have  no  rough-house  here.  It's  ye  two 
fer  ut,  see?  Stand  up  and  knock  down.  I'll  see  fair  play 
meself;  and  who  fouls  has  me  to  deal  wit'.  Get  back  now 
to  yer  friends  and  sthrip.  We'll  call  ye  when  we  want  ye." 

Big  Jerry  and  the  Gunner  met  Tom  as  he  came  from 
behind  the  bar.  With  them  was  the  car-tender.  His  face 
was  no  longer  wide  with  mirth;  he  looked  anxious.  "  Doc 
told  us,"  said  Big  Jerry,  "'tis  London  prize-ring.  Fine 
business! " 

"  Come  on,"  ordered  the  Gunner,  squinting  abstractedly 
as  though  he  were  thinking  of  many  details.  ' '  Back  to  the 
dance-floor.  Kennedy  is  sthrippin'  be  the  sthove.  Ye  c'n 
lick  him  to  a  frazzle."  The  car-tender  followed  them  in 
silence  as  they  went,  his  grave  eyes  fixed  on  Tom. 

"Now,"  said  the  Gunner  as  he  unbuttoned  Tom's  shirt, 
"  get  to  his  shoes,  Jerry.  Listen  to  me,  lad.  Ye're  two  av 
a  build,  but  ye  shud  tear  his  block  off,  bein'  as  the  whisky's 
got  him  years  ago,  and  his  wind  has  gone.  All  he  has  over 
ye  is  the  science.  This  is  London  prize-ring.  That  means 
stand  up  and  fight  fair,  no  bitin',  gougin'  or  foulin'.  When 
ye  knock  him  down  ye  get  a  rest— and  not  until.  And  ye 
cannot  hit  him  when  he's  down.  Understand?" 

Tom  nodded  absently.  He  looked  at  Kennedy  strip- 
ping by  the  stove,  surrounded  by  his  fellows,  laughing 
with  them;  and  then  he  saw  the  car-tender  staring  at  him, 
and  he  smiled.  The  car-tender  smiled  faintly  back. 
"Stay  wit'  ut,"  he  said  as  cheerfully  as  he  knew  how. 
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Down  in  the  center  of  the  room  the  Old  Mnn  looked  up 

from  superintendence  of  half  a  dozen  drill  runners  who 

were  roping  off  the  ring.  "  Where's  Jack  Tarpy?"  he 
cried  There  was  no  answer.  He  repeated  it,  and  some 
one  pointed  to  the  crap-table,  deserted  now  by  all  save  the 

Walker  and  the  dealer.  Ryan  made  the  distance  in  two 
strides  and  returned,  his  hand  in  Tarpy's  coat-collar.  "I 
thought  1  had  yer  promise  that  ye'd  slay  on  the  work  this 
day?"  he  was  saying  slowly.  "Now,  Mr.  Tarpy,  in  the 
marnin'  we  make  thai  trip  to  I  leavenworl  h  on  (lie  freighl , 
me  and  ye,  and  ye  sign  the  pledge  fer  wan  year.  Mind 
that.  Here,  get  half  a  dozen  men  at  the  ropes,  and  keep 
back  the  crowd! " 

A  moment  later  the  Gunner,  hustling  Tom  into  the 
ring,  whispered  into  his  ear.  "Remember  this,"  he  said: 
"he's  full  of  whisky,  and  has  not  the  wind.  Keep  yer  eye 
on  his  eye  always,  and  make  him  move  round."  Looking 
up  he  saw  the  Doctor,  a  gold  watch  in  one  hand,  signal  to 
Ryan  with  the  other  that  the  time  was  up.  He  bent  his 
head  close  to  Tom's  again  for  the  final  word.  "  He's  been 
tellin'  all  over  town  how  he'll  hammer  ye." 

"Stand  up!"  The  Old  Man's  voice  came  sharply. 
Tom  rose,  and  saw  the  Dynamiter  coming  toward  the 
center  of  the  ring.  He  felt  the  push  of  the  Gunner's  hand, 
and  went  to  meet  him.  Ryan  stepped  between  them. 
"Shake  hands!  "  he  ordered.  Their  big  palms  met;  their 
eyes  were  on  the  ground;  it  seemed  as  though  they  could 
not  look  into  each  other's  face  and  refrain  from  striking. 
The  Old  Man  stood  back;  Tom  found  himself  facing 
Kennedy.  And  then  it  came  over  him  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  fight. 

It  appalled  him  for  an  instant;  the  realization  over- 
whelmed him.  All  other  things  became  as  nothing.  He 
could  not  fight !  This  was  no  rough-and-tumble  melee  in 
a  bunkhouse— this  cold-blooded  arrangement,  where  he 
must  fight  by  rule.  It  made  him  feel  uncertain.  He  stood, 
his  big  hands  clenched  at  his  sides,  and  his  eyes  went  to 
Kennedy.  The  Dynamiter  was  leaping  toward  him 
swinging  his  huge  fists.  Tom  raised  his  hands  and  Ken- 
nedy's fists  shot  forward,  the  left  and  then  the  right.  The 
floor  seemed  to  rise  and  strike  him  heavily. 

He  was  up  in  an  instant.  He  did  not  hear  the  roar 
from  the  crowd.  He  did  not  feel  the  Gunner's  arms  about 
his  waist,  the  push  of  the  Old  Man's  fist  against  his  chest. 
He  only  felt  the  sting  of  a  blow  that  had  come  full  and  fair 
upon  his  mouth,  and  the  trickle  of  warm  blood  upon  his 
lower  lip.  He  was  mad  with  it.  They  dragged  him, 
struggling,  to  his  seat. 

"Aisy,  now;  aisy,  aisy,"  he  heard  the  Gunner  saying 
finally.  "Ye  young  fool,  aisy  and  listen  to  me.  Do  ye 
hear  me  now?"  Tom  nodded  and  stopped  struggling.  He 
saw  the  Gunner's  puckered  face  close  to  his,  while  Big 
Jerry  clung  to  his  legs  and  the  car-tender  gazed  at  him 
anxiously.  He  nodded  again  and  turned  to  the  Gunner. 
"  How  soon  do  I  get  at  him  ? "  he  asked. 

"Soon  enough,"  growled  the  little  man.  "Listen  now 
to  me.  Ye  must  kape  yer  head,  and  watch  him.  Kape 
yer  eye  on  his,  right  on  his.  Then  ye  see  when  he  is  going 
to  hit.  Never  take  ut  off.  When  he  leads— when  he 
strikes  at  ye— dodge 
ut  wit'  yer  head. 
Never  mind  yer  belly ; 
yer  arms  will  take 
care  av  that.  Kape 
clost  to  him,  and  hit 
him  whenever  ye  can. 
That's  what  ye're 
there  fer— to  hit  him. 
Do  ut  like  ut  was  a 
day's  work— like  ye 
had  to  " 

"Time!"  the  Doc- 
tor called. 

The  Dynamiter  was 
coming  toward  him 
on  the  balls  of  his 
stockinged  feet.  He 
was  poised,  half- 
crouching,  stepping 
lightly,  springing 
with  bent  knees,  com- 
ing closer.  His  shoul- 
ders bent  forward 
ahead  of  his  waist. 
His  huge,  knotted 
fists  were  moving 
constantly,  rhythmic- 
ally, swinging  to  and 
fro  in  front  of  him, 
now  advancing,  now 
retreating.  The  great 
cabled  muscles  were 
slipping  and  writhing 
beneath  his  white 
skin  like  thick  snakes. 
His  face  was  set,  deep- 
lined,  ugly;  the  white- 
filmed  eyes  gleamed. 


Instinctively  Tom  raised  his  fists.  A  roar  came  from 
the  crowd  the  Cceur  d'Aleners  made  its  bulk  a  roar 
of  derision.  Tom  did  not  hear  it;  he  was  looking  into 
Kennedy's  eyes.  They  met,  foot  to  foot,  and  at  once  he 
saw  the  eyes  flash  a  message,  the  message  of  a  coming 
blow.  Then  he  struck  out  with  all  the  mad  anger  that 
was  in  him. 

The  movement  brought  a  mighty  change.  His  mind 
centered  upon  it,  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  striking  to 
reach  a  mark.  And  he  became  confident.  He  hardly  felt 
the  blow  that  crashed  against  his  ribs.  His  own  fist  went 
wild,  glancing  from  the  Dynamiter's  shoulder.  He  struck 
again,  and  again  he  failed  to  feel  the  punishment  that  he 
was  getting.   He  only  knew  that  he  had  hit. 

The  crowd  was  bellowing  now,  a  deep-throated  roar, 
the  savage  cry  of  savage  men  watching  two  fellows  fight. 
The  roar  deepened,  it  swelled,  all  eyes  in  the  room  hard- 
ened and  remained  fixed  upon  these  two,  standing  foot 
to  foot,  striking  blow  on  blow,  giving  and  taking;  taking 
eagerly  for  the  pleasure  to  give.- 

Thus  they  stood  a  full  three  minutes  raining  blows.  The 
sound  of  the  bare,  hard  knuckles  striking  naked  flesh  came 
in  regular,  sharp  punctuations  of  the  roar  about  them. 
Their  huge,  bare  bodies  touched.  Tom  felt  the  sweating 
flesh  of  the  Dynamiter's  chest  press  his.  He  heard  the 
gasp  of  its  indrawn  breath.  And  he  struck.  Suddenly  he 
felt  the  shock  of  Kennedy's  fist  against  his  cheek  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  falling.  The  Old  Man  was  standing 
over  him  counting  when  his  dazed  senses  came  back.  He 
saw  the  hand  upraised  above  him  and  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet.  His  head  rang  as  he  walked  to  his  chair. 

"  That  was  fighting,"  he  heard  some  one  say. 

Big  Jerry  was  throwing  water  on  his  body,  rubbing  him. 
The  Gunner  bent  his  head.  "  Ye're  sure  to  win,"  he  said. 
"  He's  out  of  wind  already,  lad.   Can  ye  wrastle0  " 

Tom  nodded.   "Sure,"  he  said. 

"When  ye  get  in  clost,"  whispered  the  Gunner,  "grip 
him  round  the  waist;  grip  him,  but  do  not  use  yer  legs  to 
trip;  t'row  him  wit' yer  arms.  And  if  ye  cannot  grip  keep 
clost  in  and  rough  ut  as  ye  did  that  time.  Take  all  he 
gives  ye  fer  the  fun  av  givin'." 

"Time!"  The  Doctor's  face  was  very  happy  as  he 
looked  up  from  his  watch. 

This  time  Tom  leaped  to  his  feet.  Kennedy  was  rush- 
ing toward  him,  a  straight  rush  with  swinging  fists.  As 
the  Dynamiter  came  close  the  great  fists  hurtled  out.  Tom 
ducked  his  head  and  they  flew  past.  He  closed  beneath 
them  and  gripped  the  naked  waist  with  both  his  arms. 
For  an  instant  the  two  men  struggled  desperately,  locked 
in  the  embrace.  Then  Tom  raised  his  arms  with  a  mighty 
heave,  and  Kennedy  swept  through  the  air  and  crashed 
down  on  the  floor. 

The  Dynamiter  was  breathing  a  little  thickly  when  they 
approached  each  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  round. 
He  did  not  seem  eager  for  the  meeting.  Tom  ran  in.  As 
he  closed  the  Dynamiter  stepped  warily  to  one  side,  then 
whirled  and  struck  with  all  his  force.  The  blow  went  past 
Tom's  face;  he  felt  the  breath  of  it.  Catching  himself  in 
the  middle  of  a  stride  he  turned  and  struck  back  viciously. 


Recovering  his  balance  from  the  shock  of  Tom's  fist, 
Kennedy  drew  in  his  arms.  The  two  giants  stood,  again, 
foot  to  foot,  their  big  fists  swinging  regularly.  Suddenly 
Tom's  arms  flew  out;  they  locked,  and  Kennedy  went 
down. 

"Ye  have  him  now!  Ye  have  him!"  the  Gunner 
whispered.  "  Kape  ut  up,  an'  wear  him  down.  Hit  him 
whenever  ye  can,  an'  niver  lave  him  rest." 

But  Kennedy  did  not  want  rest  now.  He  came  into 
the  center  of  the  ring  like  an  angered  bull.  His  scowling 
face  was  evil  with  rage;  his  heavy  jaw  was  set.  As  he 
rushed  his  fists  swung  out;  and  Tom,  wise  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  gained,  ducked  beneath  them,  whirling  round 
to  strike  back  as  they  shot  past.  Kennedy  caught  himself 
as  Tom's  blow  went  home,  and  charged  again.  Again  Tom 
avoided  the  rush,  stepping  to  one  side.  He  was  cool  now; 
his  eyes  were  steady;  and  he  fought  as  the  Gunner  had 
bade  him,  as  though  it  were  a  day's  work.  He  saw  the 
Dynamiter's  chest  heave  as  he  made  a  third  onslaught; 
and  suddenly,  while  Kennedy's  arms  were  still  out- 
stretched, Tom  leaped,  driving  his  fist  before  him,  down 
and  inward,  where  the  bare  waist  showed.  The  big 
body  crumpled  as  the  fist  shot  home,  and  Tom  struck 
again,  a  swinging  blow  that  met  the  jaw.  Kennedy  fell 
limply  to  the  boards.  The  Old  Man  strode  beside  him 
and  counted  slowly.  When  he  said  "  Ten  "  the  roar  of  the 
crowd  drowned  everything. 

Jerry  and  the  Gunner  fell  upon  Tom's  shoulders. 
"  Good  boy! "  the  little  man  cried.   "  I  knew  ye'd  do  ut! " 

"Ye  sure  hammered  him!"  shouted  Jerry.  "He's 
not  come  to  yet."  They  dragged  him  through  the  crowd 
and  helped  him  don  his  clothes.  As  he  was  buttoning  his 
shirt  he  saw  the  car-tender  standing  before  him.  The 
car-tender's  face  was  broad,  radiant,  reeking  good  nature. 
He  was  himself  again. 

The  Doctor  came  and  shook  Tom  by  the  hand.  "  My 
word! "  he  cried.  "  It  was  a  fight;  the  best  I  ever  saw,  I 
think.  A  little  more  science,  Mr.  Morton,  and  you'll  be  a 
wonder."  He  looked  at  Tom's  bulk.  "What  beef!"  he 
murmured.   "  And  the  eye  back  of  it !   My  word!" 

The  Old  Man  had  delayed  to  catch  the  walker.  He 
came  now  with  one  hand  twisted  in  Tarpy's  sleeve. 
" 'Twas  a  stem-winder,"  he  said.  "Jeffries  himself 
couldn't  have  done  better.  We'll  have  a  drink  on  ut  now." 

At  the  bar  Jack  Tarpy  muttered  something  in  Ryan's 
ear.  The  Old  Man  looked  at  him  steadily.  "  Not  you," 
he  growled.   "  Ye  get  soda-pop.  Understand?" 

XIV 

IT  WAS  six  hours  later  when  Tom  left  Riley's.  In  the 
wan  light  of  the  mountain-shadowed  morning  he 
picked  his  way  among  the  piles  of  broken  bottles  and 
slowly  climbed  the  dump.  He  was  weary  with  loss  of 
sleep.  His  head  rang  with  unaccustomed  drinking.  The 
earth  was  none  too  secure  beneath  his  feet.  But  he  was 
satisfied. 

It  was  the  satiation  of  change,  the  rest  which  comes 
from  spent  energies.  He  had  had  his  playtime.  Men  of 
other  environment  demand  books  or  chess,  trout-fishing 

or  the  seeking  of  fa- 
mous old  paintings. 
The  esthetic  sense  of 
the  men  of  Snowslide 
called  for  cruder  ex- 
citations; their  big 
bodies  demanded  a 
major  share  of  dissi- 
pation's amusements. 
Tom  strode  across  the 
gray  dump  toward 
the  tunnel's  mouth, 
relieved  of  the  oppres- 
sion that  had  weighed 
upon  him  the  day  be- 
fore. He  was  eager  to 
go  to  work. 

On  his  way  he  saw 
two  figures  walking 
toward  the  depot— a 
large  man  and  a  small 
man,  the  small  man 
in  the  grasp  of  his 
companion.  It  was 
Ryan  and  Jack 
Tarpy.  The  Old  Man 
had  kept  his  word; 
they  were  hurrying  to 
catch  the  freight  for 
Leavenworth,  where 
the  walker  would  sign 
the  pledge  before  the 
priest.  Tom  looked 
at  them  and  smiled. 
It  was  the  smile  of  a 
man  at  a  child;  of 
strength  at  weakness 
tolerant.  He  had  no 
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time  the  Bourse  had  ever  listed  a  stock  that  was  also 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  zealous  but 
futile  efforts  of  last  year  to  induce  the  Bourse  to  list  and 
deal  in  our  Steel  shares  are  still  remembered  with  pain. 
France,  on  the  whole,  prefers  the  humdrum  role  of  buying 
prime  bonds  at  about  one  per  cent  under  the  market  price 
and  selling  gold  at  about  an  eighth  of  one  per  cent  pre- 
mium, which  probably  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  France  is 
the  world's  "uncle."  For  a  sure  supply  of  ready  money 
in  a  pinch,  it  isn't  the  friend  who  plays  the  races  that  you 
can  depend  upon;  but  the  one  who  prosaically  sticks  his 
money  in  a  savings  bank. 


For  over  a  year  the  cloth  has  been  of  a  quite  different 
cut.  Trade  revived  and  railroad  earnings  expanded. 
In  February,  1910— the  last  month  for  which  consolidated 
returns  are  available  at  this  writing— the  roads  showed  a 
gain  of  twenty-seven  million  dollars  in  gross,  and  of  more 
than  seven  millions  in  net,  while  in  the  same  month  of 
1909  they  had  gained  thirteen  millions  in  gross  and  twelve 
millions  in  net.  The  Pennsylvania,  in  March  of  this  year, 
gained  nearly  four  millions  in  gross  and  over  a  million 
and  a  half  in  net— on  top  of  a  substantial  gain  made  in 
February  of  last  year. 

The  roads  are  not  only  earning  more  money,  both  gross 
and  net,  than  ever  before,  but  they  are  paying  larger  divi- 
dends to  their  stockholders. 

In  this  flourishing  season  the  Western  roads  give 
notice  of  a  pretty  general  advance  in  freight  rates,  running 
to  ten  per  cent  and  upwards,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Eastern  roads  will  follow  suit.  They  say  their 
"  cost  of  living  "  is  higher;  but  their  own  reports  show  they 
have  a  larger  net  income  than  ever.  They  have  increased 
wages  somewhat— perhaps  five  per  cent — but  the  evidence 
suggests  that  they  could  well  afford  to. 

Two  years  ago,  with  shrinking  revenues,  the  roads  did 
not  venture  to  raise  freight  rates.  What  has  inspired 
them  with  courage  to  venture  now,  when  their  revenues, 
already  great,  are  expanding? 

Why  is  Illinois  Disturbed  ? 

WE  CAN'T  for  the  life  of  us  understand  why  Illinois 
should  be  particularly  interested  in  the  charge  that 
her  junior  Senator  procured  his  seat  in  the  upper  House  of 
Congress  by  bribery. 

In  that  state  voters  are  privileged  to  express  their 
choice  for  Senator  at  a  primary  election,  and  the  choice, 
as  duly  declared  at  the  polls,  is  supposed  to  be  binding 
upon  the  legislature. 

A  primary  election  was  held  and  the  Honorable  Albert 
J.  Hopkins,  the  incumbent,  received  decidedly  more  votes 
than  any  other  candidate.  For  reasons  best  known  to 
itself,  the  legislature  disregarded  this  popular  mandate 
and,  by  a  combination  composed  about  equally  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  elected  the  Honorable  William 
Lorimer. 

Now,  indubitably,  the  state  itself,  inasmuch  as  existing 
political  machinery  gives  it  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
will,  handed  the  senatorship  over  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  our 
point  is  that  when  a  state  has  done  that  it  loses  all  moral 
right  to  take  an  interest  in  what  subsequently  happens 
to  said  senatorship. 

Whether  Mr.  Lorimer  gets  it  away  from  Mr.  Hopkins 
by  superior  political  strategy  or  by  the  use  of  greenbacks 
or  by  beating  him  at  a  game  of  pinocle  is  merely  a  per- 
sonal matter  between  themselves. 

On  a  broad  view  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Hopkins  are  only 
two  slightly  different  symbols  for  the  same  political  system, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  state  should  care 
particularly  which  one  of  them  gets  a  senatorship  that  it 
was  willing  to  hand  over  to  either.  If  the  people  of 
Illinois  had  taken  a  keener  interest  in  their  senatorship, 
and  placed  a  higher  valuation  upon  it  when  that  primary 
election  was  going  on,  there  would  have  been  no  disagree- 
able charges  as  to  how  Mr.  Lorimer  took  it  away  from 
Mr.  Hopkins. 

We  say  this  not  to  hurt  Illinois'  feelings  but  because 
even  now  the  same  opportunity  that  Illinois  had  when  she 
negligently  voted  her  senatorship  to  Hopkins  is  presented 
to  the  people  of  several  other  states. 

In  Michigan,  for  an  illustration,  the  Honorable  Julius 
Caesar  Burrows  is  asking  the  people  to  kick  their  senator- 
ship  over  to  his  corner  again. 

Those  Wicked  Country  People 

THE  New  York  police  of  late  have  stopped  one  or  two 
immoral  shows,  and  from  the  New  York  press  we  learn 
that  such  vulgar  exhibitions  never  would  pollute  the  chaste 
stage  of  Broadway  if  it  were  not  that  hordes  of  rural 
visitors,  sojourning  in  the  metropolis,  create  a  demand  for 
them— to  which  demand  well-meaning  but  more  or  less 
mercenary  metropolitan  managers  reluctantly  yield.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  this  fact  established  by  such  indis- 
putable authority,  for  we  have  always  believed  that  our 
large  cities  would  shine  in  pristine  innocence  if  only  wicked 
country  people  would  let  them.  The  peculiar  pathos  of 
the  case  arises  from  the  city's  helplessness.  Every  tyro  in 
economics  is  acquainted  with  the  city's  dependence  upon 
the  country.  If  cities  should  fold  themselves  away  from 
contaminating  intercourse  with  the  country  they  would 
promptly  go  out  of  business.  Their  only  hope  lies  in 
raising  the  country  to  their  own  moral  altitude.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  accomplishing  this,  we  should  judge, 
would  be  to  abate  the  flood  of  scandalous  reports  of  divorce 
and  crime  poured  into  the  country  by  the  metropolitan 
press,  which,  most  likely,  infects  the  rural  mind  with 
thoughts  and  images  that  react  in  a  demand  for  the  vulgar 
shows  that  the  metropolitan  press  so  severely  and  justly 
reprobates. 
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The  Big  Explosion  Now  Due 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  learned  addresses  at  several 
foreign  capitals  have  been  absorbed  in  this  country 
with  the  highest  interest  and  pleasure.  His  opinion  of 
British  rule  in  Egypt  occupied  the  place  of  honor  on 
our  newspaper  pages  for  two  days,  while  his  statement 
denning  the  proper  attitude  of  a  prospective  visitor  to  the 
Pope  furnished  a  sensation  that  has  hardly  been  exceeded 
in  extent  and  intensity  since  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
We  were  glad  to  know  his  views,  as  unfolded  before  the 
University  of  Berlin,  upon  early  German  history  and 

Grasco-Roman  civilization.  But  

The  universal  and  unflagging  attention  with  which  we 
have  hung  upon  these  academic  utterances  is  not  due  to 
any  general  idea  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  qualified  above 
other  men  to  discuss  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  country 
listened  most  attentively  to  what  he  had  to  say  about 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  precisely  because  it 
was  profoundly  interested  to  know  what  he  had  to  say 
about  Indianapolis,  Des  Moines  and  Fort  Dodge  at  the 
present  moment. 

To  this  writing,  very  properly,  he  has  said  nothing 
whatever  about  home  politics.  But  about  now  he  should 
be  on  the  high  seas,  homeward-bound,  and  it  will  scarcely 
be  humanly  or  Rooseveltianly  possible  to  preserve  very 
long,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Washington,  that  silence 
concerning  American  political  affairs  that  he  maintained 
for  fourteen  months  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And 
if  his  opinion  of  affairs  in  Egypt  was  good  live  news,  the 
country  will  certainly  await  his  opinions  of  the  tariff  and 
of  Republican  insurgency  with  the  almost  overwhelming 
emotions  of  a  small  boy  who  sees  the  fuse  of  the  giant 
cracker  begin  to  smoke. 

The  Nations'  Pawnshop 

FRANCE,  for  years,  has  been  the  world's  "uncle." 
When  a  nation  gets  desperately  hard  up  it  runs  to 
Paris,  figuratively  speaking,  and  hocks  the  family  clock  for 
a  supply  of  ready  coin.  In  the  "  Baring  crisis,"  and  since, 
the  Bank  of  England  has  turned  for  help  to  the  wonderful 
financial  institution  that  Napoleon  founded.  In  our 
monetary  agony  of  1907,  when  we  were  eager  to  sell  prime 
securities  cheap  and  to  pay  a  premium  on  gold,  the  Bank 
of  France  kindly  helped  us  out.  It  always  has  some  hard 
coin  to  spare— on  satisfactory  terms. 

England  has  taken  some  thirty  millions  of  gold  away 
from  us  this  spring,  needing  the  coin  to  strengthen  her 
reserve.  Coincidentally,  London  has  been  indulging  in  a 
wild  rubber  and  oil  speculation.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
this  speculation,  the  issue  of  new  securities  in  London 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  reached  the 
unprecedented  sum  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  million 
dollars. 

Meanwhile,  the  loss  of  so  much  gold  to  London  left  us  a 
bit  hard  up,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  Wall  Street 
the  other  day  when  it  was  announced  that  we  had  trimmed 
the  ship,  so  to  speak,  by  placing  several  large  issues  of 
first-class  railroad  bonds  in  Paris.  The  terms  were  not 
stated,  but  every  one  knew  they  must  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  Paris. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  some  vaguely  pleasurable 
anticipations  were  evoked  by  an  announcement  that  a 
certain  issue  of  Mexican  railway  stock  had  been  listed  on 
the  Paris  Bourse— the  point  being  that  this  was  the  first 


What  Insurgency  Means 

IT  IS  recalled,  with  pain,  that  ten  years  ago  the  stock  of 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  of  New  York  sold  at 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  a  share.  For  some 
time  the  concern  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
recently  its  assets  were  put  up  at  auction.  Investors  have 
lost  a  great  many  million  dollars,  and  the  non-investing 
public  has  lost  vast  sums  of  time  and  comfort;  for,  while 
the  Metropolitan  management  was  juggling  securities, 
ancient  horse  cars  lumbered  along  important  lines.  At 
present  the  New  York  street-car  equipment  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  Chicago  and  other  cities.  The  persons 
who  were  most  prominent  in  ruinously  manipulating  the 
street-car  system  were  also  most  prominent  in  manipulat- 
ing city  politics. 

Pitiful  old  arks  that  might  have  been  palmed  off  for 
street  cars  on  the  populace  of  Red  Dog  ten  years  ago  now 
lurch  through  the  heart  of  Philadelphia.  Their  decrepi- 
tude is  so  extreme  that  it  seems  a  shame  to  ride  in  them. 
Along  with  the  losses  of  time  and  comfort  entailed  by  a 
wretched  service,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  have  lost 
some  millions  of  money  through  depreciation  of  inflated 
and  manipulated  street-railway  securities.  There,  also, 
the  family  relationship  between  traction  and  politics  was 
notorious. 

Other  cities  have  passed  through  the  same  harrowing 
experiences  of  a  politico-financial  partnership.  On  the 
broader  field  of  national  politics,  the  trail  of  the  partner- 
ship, generally  speaking,  is  less  clearly  defined;  yet  it 
always  runs  to  the  place  that  the  silverware  disappeared 
from.  Business  and  politics  never  get  together,  except  for 
loot.  To  keep  politics  out  of  business— as  in  the  case  of  the 
Post-Office  Department— is  desirable.  But  to  keep  busi- 
ness out  of  politics  is  even  more  desirable.  That,  essen- 
tially, is  what  insurgency  means. 

The  Wrong  Way  to  Educate 

IS  MENTAL  wood-sawing  useful?  Are  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  a  child  strengthened  by  sheer  drudgery? 
Does  brain-muscle  increase  by  dogged  pegging  away  at  a 
task  that  fails  to  excite  the  slightest  interest? 

These  questions  are  not  new,  but  the  judgment  of 
Chicago's  school  superintendent  against  compound  interest, 
compound  fractions  and  memorizing  historical  dates  in 
the  elementary  grades  naturally  raises  them  afresh.  The 
conventional  answer  is  that  the  exercises  named,  while 
admittedly  useless  in  themselves,  furnish  splendid  mental 
discipline— the  harder  and  drier  the  task,  the  more  benefit 
a  child  derives  from  mastering  it.  The  pupil  will  certainly 
soon  forget  how  to  work  compound  fractions,  for  nobody 
ever  does  work  compound  fractions,  but  he  will  have 
gained  much  brain-muscle. 

Is  the  mind  of  a  child,  we  wonder,  very  different  from 
the  mind  of  a  man;  and  what  intelligent  man  ever  seeks 
mental  improvement  in  a  task  that  does  not  interest  him  ? 
What  adult,  for  example,  will  deliberately  read  an  abso- 
lutely uninteresting  book  ?  The  old-fashioned  educational 
theory  was  a  sort  of  continual  driving  of  an  unwilling  horse 
to  water;  and  it  is  still  suspected  that  the  impression  that 
a  given  task  makes  upon  a  child's  mental  faculties  is  in 
proportion  to  the  effort  that  the  child  puts  forth  to  master 
it— easy  come,  easy  go.  But  every  reading  adult,  we 
imagine,  knows  that  the  book  to  which  he  drove  himself 
with  a  club  was  precisely  the  first  one  to  fade  from  his 
memory,  and  that  his  mind  retains  things  about  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pleasure  experienced  in  acquiring  them.  You 
can  drive  the  horse  to  water,  but  can  you  make  him  drink  ? 

Raising  Freight  Rates 

TWO  years  ago  railroad  revenues  were  declining  sharply 
—a  result  of  the  trade  reaction  that  followed  the  panic 
of  October,  1907.  For  example,  consolidated  returns 
from  all  the  roads  showed  that  in  February,  1908,  net 
earnings  fell  off  thirteen  million  dollars  as  compared 
with  the  year  before,  and  subsequently  an  even  greater 
shrinkage  appeared.  For  months,  as  revenues  dwindled, 
the  roads  insisted  that  they  must  be  permitted  to  raise 
freight  rates.  It  was  intimated  that  such  action  would  be 
viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  Government,  and  although 
the  railroads  suffered  losses  that  compelled  many  of  them 
to  reduce  dividends  they  did  not  venture  to  fasten  upon 
the  country  a  wholesale  increase  in  transportation  charges. 
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Gene— The  Foss  Boys- 
George 

THE  old  ladies  of  West  Berkshire, 
which  is  in  Franklin  County, 
Vermont,  used  to  say  those  Fi  >ss 
boys  would  come  to  no  good  end,  and 
here  they  are  in  Congress,  both  of 
them;  and  that,  in  the  minds  of 
some  people,  stamps  the  old  ladies  of 
West  Berkshire  as  fair  to  middling 
prophets. 

To  be  sure,  it  took  Eugene  longer 
than  it  did  George  to  make  the  predic- 
tion good,  but  Eugene  finally  landed. 
This  delay  was  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  It  was  merely  because  the 
free  and  untrammeled—  what  means 
that  ribald  laughter?  —  free  and 
untrammeled  voters  of  Massachu- 
setts couldn't  see  it  the  way  Eugene 
did,  nor  did  they  care,  particularly, 
about  establishing  the  old  ladies  of 
West  Berkshire  as  seeresses.  Still, 
Eugene  kept  patiently  at  it;  now 
foraying  for  Congress  on  a  reciproc- 
ity issue,  now  trying  it  for  lieutenant 
governor  on  a  general-good-to-the- 
community  basis  until,  in  a  bye  elec- 
tion, down  in  the  Fourteenth  District 
of  Massachusetts,  running  as  a 
Democrat,  he  landed  a  short  time  ago. 

Thus,  Gene  and  George  are  both  in  Congress,  one  a 
Republican  from  Chicago  and  one  a  Democrat  from 
Massachusetts,  but  both  Fosses  from  Vermont,  and  not 
much  more  alike,  except  physically,  than  Sereno  E.  Payne 
and  William  Sulzer.  Physically,  they  are  big,  strapping, 
upstanding  persons,  each  at  least  six  feet  tall  and  each 
weighing  more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  George  has  a 
fine,  open  countenance,  but  Gene's  is  kind  of  dished  in, 
and  he  wears  a  mustache  to  add  to  the  general  effect. 
George  is  smooth-shaven.  Gene  is  nervous,  active,  uneasy 
when  he  isn't  working  or  talking,  and  George  is  slow- 
moving,  sedate,  perfectly  calm  and  easy  when  he  is 
working.  Nor  does  George  talk  much,  except  when  he 
has  a  naval  bill  to  pass.  Still,  he  does  a  lot  of  work  in 
committee  when  the  naval  bill  is  in  preparation— a  lot  of 
hard,  grinding,  grueling  work. 

They  are  very  fond  of  one  another.  George  thinks  Gene 
is  probably  the  finest  piece  of  work  that  ever  came  out  of 
Vermont,  and  that,  too,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  Barrett;  and  Gene  is  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  when  George  gets  to  be  President  the  people  will 
probably  make  him  King  and  keep  him  there  forever. 
George  has  been  in  politics  almost  since  he  graduated 
from  the  law  school  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  he 
is  filled  with  the  complaint  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  having 
no  income  but  his  salary.  Gene,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
cartload  of  money,  is  a  captain  of  finance  in  Boston, 
owns  a  lot  of  big  manufacturing  institutions  and  street 
railways  and  all  that,  or  has  stock  in  them,  to  be  more 
exact,  and  just  wallows  in  it. 

A  Joke  That  Miscarried 

THEY  both  began  in  the  West.  Gene  is  about  five  years 
older  than  George  and  when  he  had  finished  his  sopho- 
more year  at  the  University  of  Vermont  he  quit  and  went 
West  to  represent  a  manufacturing  concern  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  Presently,  in  1882,  Gene  went  to 
Boston  to  be  a  manufacturer.  He  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  B.  F.  Sturtevant,  the  blower  man,  and  when  the 
Sturtevant  company  was  formed  was  made  treasurer  of 
it.  After  that  he  branched  out  and  now  he  is  in  various 
manufacturing  concerns  and  mills  and  steamship  companies 
and  banks  and  street  railways,  and  is  disgustingly  rich  for 
a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  plain  people. 

George  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1885  and  studied 
law  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Chicago  in  1889.  He  was  a  big,  fine-looking  young 
chap,  with  a  taste  for  politics,  and  as  there  were  not  so 
many  clients  that  his  entire  time  was  occupied  he  made 
political  speeches  and  fussed  around  in  the  game  out  there. 
A  few  years  later,  in  1894,  there  came  a  Congressional 
campaign,  and  the  bosses  picked  out  Foss  for  a  forlorn 
Republican  hope.  Foss  accepted.  He  was  nominated  and 
began  his  campaign.  In  a  few  weeks  the  bosses  found 
there  had  been  a  big  switch  and  that  it  was  a  good  year  for 
Republican  nominees  for  Congress.  They  went  to  George 
and  said:  "  Now,  look  here,  young  fellow,  you  have  got  to 
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George  Edmond  Foss,  Representative  From 
Illinois  (Republican) 


Eugene  Noble  Foss,  Representative  From 

Massachusetts  (Democrat) 


get  out  of  this.  It  was  only  a  joke  nominating  you,  any- 
how. You  have  no  right  to  go  to  Congress  from  Chicago. 
Withdraw,  there's  a  nice  chap,  and  let  us  put  up  one  of  the 
gang  who  needs  the  place." 

"Gentlemen,"  replied  Foss,  "I  am  a  serious  man. 
Please  do  not  make  me  laugh." 

"Laugh,  dod-gast  you!  We'll  make  you  cry  if  you 
don't  get  out.    Quit  your  fooling,  now,  and  withdraw." 

Whereupon,  George  told  them  to  go  to  Milwaukee,  or 
whatever  other  place  he  happened  to  think  of  at  the 
moment,  and  stayed  in.  He  was  elected  and  he  has  been 
elected,  regularly,  ever  since.  He  is  now  serving  his  eighth 
term  and  is  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  a  most  important  position.  Last  time  his  majority 
was  about  sixteen  thousand.  The  bosses  have  never  for- 
given him,  but  that  doesn't  seem  to  worry  him  any.  He 
fights  them,  and  beats  them  regularly. 

George  is  a  good-natured,  even-tempered,  conservative 
citizen.  He  worries  his  committee  almost  to  death  because 
he  will  never  make  up  his  mind  until  the  last  minute.  He 
has  two  hobbies.  One  is  the  Navy  and  the  other  is  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  has  had  his  eye  on  the  Senate 
for  some  years  and  ran  in  the  primary  year  before  last. 
But  being  a  prudent  and  cautious  Vermonter  he  did  not 
relinquish  his  hold  on  his  Congressional  district.  He 
polled  something  over  a  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  was 
in  the  fight  until  the  combination  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  the  Illinois  legislature  more  or  less  tri- 
umphantly placed  William  Lorimer  in  the  seat  left  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  A.  J.  Hopkins. 

It  is  different  with  Gene.  He  makes  up  his  mind  fifteen 
times  an  hour.  After  he  got  his  hooks  in  on  the  blower 
business  and  had  begun  to  branch  out  in  his  various  other 
enterprises  he  became  one  of  the  busiest  of  Bostonese.  He 
had  energy  left  and  he  applied  that  energy  to  solving  the 
problems  and  curing  the  ills  that  infested  Massachusetts. 
Nothing  came  along  that  did  not  have  a  Eugene  Noble 
Foss  remedy  suggested  by  that  celebrated  publicist- 
physician,  Eugene  Noble  Foss.  He  whanged  around  in 
politics,  ran  afoul  of  the  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
campaigned  as  a  Republican  for  various  offices,  and, 
finally,  became  a  Democrat  and  ran  a  few  times  on  that 
ticket.  When  Representative  Lovering  died  he  took  the 
nomination  in  the  Fourteenth  District,  and  what  he  did 
to  the  Republican  majority  there  and  to  the  Republican 
party  throughout  the  state  and  country  has  now  become 
historic. 

Now  that  he  is  in  Congress  he  is  as  restless  as  he  was  out 
of  it,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Me  was  assigned  to  a  place 
on  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  which  is  a  highly 
ornamental  committee  that  rarely  manufactures  anything 
in  the  shape  of  law.  He  said,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that, 
he  did  not  want  to  return.  He  just  took  his  nomination  as 
a  protest,  and  he  protested  all  right.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  They  may  run  him  for  Governor  next  fall  in  Massa- 
ohusetts  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Probably  he  will  not 
return  to  the  Republican  party  before  that  time. 


When  he  was  elected  some  of  his 
friends  in  Boston  said  the  right  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington, lay  out  a  general  scheme  of 
remedial  legislation,  assume  the 
duties  of  Congress  and  get  things  all 
settled  up  before  summer.  He  was 
willing,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a 
strange  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  give  him  the  chance. 
That  is  why  he  is  fretting  now. 

A  sturdy  pair  of  brothers  are  these 
Foss  boys.  George  is  the  youngest 
chairman  of  a  great  committee  in 
the  House,  and  has  done  more  for 
the  Navy  than  any  man  now  in  the 
House.  Since  he  took  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  750,000  of  the  950,000  tons 
of  fighting  ships  have  been  author- 
ized. He  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  but 
not  so  persistent  in  oratory  as  Gene — 
that  is,  he  makes  few  speeches  while 
Gene  makes  many.  Gene  is  a  fight- 
ing person  who  has  made  a  great 
success  in  business  and  taken  his 
recreation  in  politics.  They  are  in- 
separable companions,  these  Foss 
boys,  almost  absurdly  fond  of  one 
another;  and,  good  Republican 
though  he  is,  it  was  a  happy  day 
for  George  when  he  escorted  Gene 
down  the  center  aisle  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
take  the  oath  of  membership.  They  are  both  pleasant, 
genial,  companionable  men,  both  with  big  bodies  and  big 
brains.  What  one  has  the  other  has,  too.  Each  is  the 
father  of  a  beautiful  pair  of  twin  girls.  Those  Foss  boys 
always  did  stick  together. 

Somewhat  of  a  Stretch 

A LARGE  and  pompous  person,  wearing  a  high  hat,  a 
long  coat,  yellow  spats  and  a  congenital  sneer,  for 
several  days  made  himself  obnoxious  around  a  Washington 
hotel  a  bit  ago. 

He  announced  he  was  from  New  York,  ragged  the  bell- 
boys, jawed  the  clerks,  cussed  the  service,  roared  at  the 
food,  complained  about  his  room  and  the  elevator  and  the 
telephones  and  the  bar,  and  everything  else. 

One  afternoon  he  walked  over  to  the  porter  and  said: 
"Here,  you;  I'm  going  to  quit  this  town  and  go  back  to 
New  York,  where  I  can  get  some  decent  service.  I  want 
you  to  buy  me  two  seats  in  a  parlor  car  on  the  four  o'clock 
New  York  train.  Get  me  two  seats,  now,  and  meet  me  at 
the  station  with  the  tickets.  I  want  one  chair  to  sit  in  and 
one  to  put  my  feet  in." 

The  seats  were  delivered  at  the  train  just  before  it 
pulled  out.  One  of  the  seats  was  in  Car  No.  3  and  the 
other  was  located  in  Car  No.  4. 

An  Office  Engagement 

ONE  of  Washington's  gilded  young  men  came  rapidly 
down  the  steps  of  his  house  half  an  hour  after  noon 
the  other  day. 

"What's  the  rush?"  asked  a  friend. 
"Oh,  I've  got  to  hurry  down  to  the  office  or  I  won't  get 
there  in  time  to  go  out  for  lunch." 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

C  Pierre  Lorillard  is  a  great  amateur  pool  player. 

C  John  D.  Rockefeller's  wigs  do  not  fit  so  well  us  Levi  P. 
Morton's. 

©  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  the  Brooklyn  minister,  is  an 
expert  on  Brooklyn  real  estate. 

C  Secretary  Knox  could  give  President  Taft  half  a  stroke 
a  hole  at  golf  and  beat  him    only  he  won't. 

C  When  Vice-President  Sherman  goes  to  a  ball  game, 
which  is  every  time  there  is  one,  he  scores  it  professionally. 

C  Former  Senator  Fred  T.  Dubois  of  Idaho  had  a  lot  of 
fun  running  a  newspaper  at  Boise  for  a  year  or  so  after  he 
retired  from  the  Senate,  but  he  has  left  that  frivolous 
occupation  and  gone  to  the  serious  work  of  raising  potatoes 
on  his  big  ranch  near  Mlackfoot.  He  expects  soon  to  be 
the  Potato  King  of  the  inter-mountain  region. 
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WITH  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup  at 
hand,  no  matter  what 
happens,  you  are  sure 
that  the  most  critical 
course  of  your  dinner 
will  be  exactly  right. 

No  bother  about  it.  No 
uncertainty.  No  delay.  A 
mere  nod  at  the  last  moment 
— if  it  happens  so — and  you 
have  a  soup  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious guest  will  appreciate. 

Its  piquant  appetizing 
flavor  makes  this  soup  ap- 
propriate for  any  but  the 
heaviest  dinner.  And  no 
function  is  too  formal  for 


Tomato  Soup 

No  chef  can  produce  a  finer  soup. 

We  use  only  the  choicest  toma- 
toes, put  up  fresh  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  blended  most  daintily 
and  skillfully  with  the  highest-grade 
ingredients,  regardless  of  cost. 

We  have  unusual  advantages  — 
of  location,  experience,  equipment, 
and  in  other  ways.  Our  formula 
and  methods  are  exclusive  with  us. 
And  the  result  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  Camp- 
bell's Tomato  Soup. 

If  you  have  not  already  demon- 
strated this  fact  on  your  own  table 
why  not  do  so  today? 

Campbell' s  Soups  are  guaranteed 
satisfactory  in  every  particular;  or 
money  refunded. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus  Julienne 
Beef  Mock  Turtle 

Bouillon  Mulligatawny 
Celery  Mutton  Broth 

Chicken  Ox  Tail 

Chicken  Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consul!.::. .  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 

Just  add  hot  ivater, 
bring  to  a  boil,  and 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

90  practical  menus — a  whole  month's 
program  —  in  Campbell's  Menu  Book. 
Free  if  you  write  us  for  it. 

[oseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 

I'd  die  for  Annie  I-aurie, 
But  for  Campbell' s  Soup 
not  I. 

I'd  rather  live  in  glory 
When   the  swallows 
homeward  fly. 


GETTING  STARTED  ON 

A  FARM— By  David  Buffuffi 


THE  owner  of  a  newly  acquired  farm, 
with  visions  before  him  of  sleek  cat- 
tle dotting  the  sunny  pastures;  of 
waving  grass  and  tasseling  corn;  of  red- 
combed  hens  that  simply  have  to  cackle 
and  sing  because  of  the  eggs  they  lay;  of 
contented  porkers  that  sleep  and  grunt 
j  through  a  year  that,  at  least  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  is  sure  to  be  crowned  with 
fatness,,  is  apt  to  go  a  little  too  fast.  He  is 
in  a  hurry  to  buy  his  livestock,  get  his 
farm  into  operation  and  see  it  work.  But 
there  is  no  time  when  a  little  careful  de- 
liberation and  thoughtful  reviewing  of  the 
whole  situation  will  pay  him  so  well.  For, 
although  the  farm  may  have  been  used  by 
others  right  up  to  the  time  he  purchased  it, 
the  chances  are  that  the  barns,  stables, 
dairy-house,  henneries  and  other  buildings 
all  need  more  or  less  remodeling,  or  at 
least  readjustment,  to  fit  them  for  his 
needs. 

I  was  furnished  some  time  since  with  a 
rather  unusually  striking  illustration  of 
the  unwisdom  of  undue  haste  in  getting  a 
farm  into  operation.  A  city  man  of  large 
wealth,  whose  laudable  ambition  was  to 
become  a  good  farmer,  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  and  soon  after  contracted  with 
me  to  lay  it  out  for  him.  After  examin- 
ing it  I  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  farmlands  and  buildings;  and  work 
upon  the  latter  was  immediately  begun. 
To  finish  them,  however,  required  some 
little  time  and  the  owner  became  impatient. 
He  wanted  to  see  his  farm  in  operation,  he 
said;  and  finally,  despite  my  advice  to  the 
contrary,  he  had  the  cows  purchased  and 
an  improvised  dairy  set  up  in  a  little  shed. 

The  First  Things  to  be  Done 

The  cows,  purchased  thus  hastily,  were 
not  chosen  with  the  care  that  the  case 
required  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
received  had  there  been  less  hurry.  With- 
out suitable  fencing  -  for  the  fences  on  the 
place  were  all  in  disrepair  —they  constantly 
strayed  and,  moreover,  acquired  a  way  of 
breaking  through  old  and  weak  fences  that 
became  a  fixed  habit  and  led  later  to  their 
breaking  through  new  and  strong  ones. 
The  improvised  dairy  was  ill-ventilated  and 
hot  and  it  did  not  work  very  well.  With 
the  buildings  in  an  unfinished  condition  it 
was  necessary  to  do  all  the  milking  out-of- 
doors;  and  although  it  was  summer  and 
this  arrangement  quite  good  enough  or- 
dinarily, it  was  unsanitary  as  well  as 
unpleasant  in  rainy  weather.  The  whole 
thing  was  so  unsatisfactory  and  disap- 
pointing that  finally  the  owner  became 
discouraged,  lost  his  agricultural  enthu- 
siasm and  abandoned  his  first  plan— 
which  was  to  have  a  two-hundred-cow 
dairy— and  decided  to  have  only  a  small 
dairy  for  his  private  use.  The  decision  was 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  land  was 


well  suited  to  the  project  and  the  new 
buildings  erected  with  reference  to  it. 

This  was  an  extreme  case,  but  scores 
of  new  farmowners  have  made  the  same 
error  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  by 
starting  before  they  were  ready  have  pro- 
vided themselves  with  disheartening  ex- 
periences that  otherwise  could  have  been 
avoided.  Roughly  speaking,  the  order  of 
work  on  a  newly  purchased  farm  should  be 
somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Lay  out  carefully  your  scheme  of 
farming  and  its  resultant  apportionment 
of  the  lands  for  tillage,  meadow  and 
pasture. 

2.  Repair  fences  or  build  new  ones,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

3.  Get  your  buildings  into  shape  for  the 
stock  you  intend  to  keep. 

4.  Buy  your  livestock. 

The  Importance  of  Fences 

In  the  matter  of  fencing,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  poor  fencing  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  nuisances  on  a  farm.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  leaky  roof  on  one's  dwell- 
ing-house is  one  of  the  worst  of  human 
ills;  but  weak  and  insufficient  fencing 
where  livestock  is  kept  is  about  as  bad. 
When  you  turn  a  herd  of  cows  into  a  pas- 
ture you  want  to  know  where  they  are; 
and  to  go  to  bed  or  leave  the  farm  for  an 
hour  or  two,  not  knowing  where  they  will 
be  when  you  wake  up  or  return,  is  a  con- 
dition intolerable  to  any  man  with  decent 
agricultural  instincts.  The  fact,  now  well 
known  to  all  country  dwellers,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  quarrels  and  disagreements 
and  lawsuits  between  abutting  landowners 
grow  out  of  poor  boundary  fencing  is  signifi- 
cant, but  the  annoyance  that  such  fences 
occasion  the  owner  himself  is  enough. 

The  best,  handsomest  and  most  per- 
manent of  fences  is  a  stone  wall.  This,  to 
build  new  from  the  start,  is  rather  expen- 
sive; but  on  many  farms  the  fields  are 
already  bounded  by  stone  walls,  and,  if 
these  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  they 
can  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  But,  fortunately  for  those 
who  have  to  build  new  fences,  they  need 
not  be  costly  to  serve  their  purpose  and 
also  look  well.  The  most  unpretentious  of 
all  fences,  for  instance,  is  the  zigzag  rail — 
sometimes  called  "  Virginia  worm  "  —  but  it 
nevertheless  makes  a  remarkably  good  one 
and,  if  nicely  laid  up,  is  by  no  means 
offensive  to  the  eye.  And  the  barbed-wire 
fence,  which  is  cheapest  of  all  and  usually 
considered  far  from  ornamental,  is  an 
excellent  fence  for  service  and  can  be  made 
to  look  very  well  if  a  little  good  taste  is 
bestowed  upon  its  building.  The  posts 
should  be  small— cedar,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  are  best.  They  should  be  all  of 
the  same  height  and  equidistant  from  each 
other,  and  the  wires  should  be  put  on 


"I'm  just  an  ordinary  music 
dealer  but  I  have  some  business 
ideals  that  are  extraordinary. 

"My  clerks  say  I'm  so  par- 
ticular I'm  finicky  about  the 
goods  I  sell.    Want  to  have 
em  right.    Want  to  give  the 
best  values  in  the  market. 

"I  was  a  long  time  looking 
for  the  player-piano  I  wanted 
to  handle. 

"I  investigated  every  make 
but  wasn't  satisfied  until  I  saw  the 


"It  was  a  player  after  my  own 
heart  and  d'y'know  I  found  the  man- 
ufacturers were  just  as  particular  about 
making  a  superior  player-piano  as  I 
was  about  selling  that  kind. 

"They  budd  the  unseen  parts  as 
carefully  as  the  seen — just  for  the 
satisfaction  it  gives  them,  although 
they  could  make  more  money  by  put- 
ting in  cheaper  wood  and  cabinet 
work.  Even  the  carving  is  done  by 
hand.  It  could  be  done  by  machine 

"An  individual  pneumatic  for 
every  note  takes  three  times  as  long 
to  make  —  requires  three  times  the 
material.  But  think  what  it  saves 
the  purchaser  in  ultimate  trouble 
and  expense. 

"Just  compare  this  mechanism  with 
that  of  any  other  player.  No  noisy 
chains  on  this  silent  motor.  No  rubber 
tubes.  Every  one  of  durable  metal. 
Tracker  bar  of  aluminum  which  does 
not  wear  lint  off  the  rolls  and  clog 
the  pneumatics.  Metal  used  wher- 
ever practicable,  because  it  does  not 
warp.  Pneumatic  system  below  the 
keyboard,  close  to  the  bellows. 

"I  could  talk  for  hours,  pointing 
out  advantages  like  these  which  no 
other  player  has. 

"If  you  want  the  utmost  in  players, 
you  will  buy  the  Krell  Auto-Grand." 

Krell  Auto-Grand  Piano  Co. 

Dept.  98,  Connersville,  Indiana 
Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Albert  Krell  Pianos 

*  These  talks  —  12  in  all  —  complete  and 
neatly  bound,  mailed  free  on  request. 
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Ginger  Ale 

A  particularly  tine  Havored,  per- 
fect ginger  ale,  made  from  the 
best  ginger  ale  water  in  the 
world,  and  without  the  sting  and 
after-burn  common  to  ordinary 
ginger  ales:  The  best  Jamaica 
Ginger  and  the  best  confec- 
tioner's  sugar  are  used  in 
Clicquot  Club  (no 
saccharine  or 
coal-tar  chemi- 
cals) with  a 
dash  of 
lemon 
flavor. 


It  re- 
tains 
carbon - 
ation  per- 
fectly; and 
retains  its 
customers 
equally  well. 
"  Clicquot  Club  " 
is  served  in  the  best 
homes  in  leading  cities 
and  its  great  sale  attests  its 
fineness  and  purity.  Ithasa 
spicy,  tempting  taste.  It  is  non-astringent. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
JD^"*  Order  from  your  Grocer,  if  possi- 
ble. But  if  Clicquot  Club  is  not  sold  by 
grocers  in  your  locality,  you  may  order 
direct  at  $2.50  per  case  (24  bottles) 
east  of  Mississippi  River;  $3.00  east 
of  Rockies,  $3.50  west  of  Rockies,  we 
to  pay  carriage  charges  and  guarantee 
satisfaction.   Write  for  booklet. 

Address  orders  and  correspondence  to 

the  CLICQUOT  CLUB  CO. 

MILLIS,  MASS. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  : 
The  Clicquot  Club  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Catchers'  Mitts  and  Fielders'  ^ 
Gloves  are  without  Equals 

TheD  &  M  Special  Buckskin  Fielders*  Glove 
will  outwear  any  other  glove  ever  made. 
Again  and  again  we  hear  of  these  gloves  giv- 
ing good  service  through  two  or  three  hard 
seasons.  The  reasons  are:  This  is  the  only 
genuine  Deerskin  glove,  Indian  tanned 
Buck  never  hardens  and  outwears  all 
other  sorts  of  leather. 


It  is  made  right  in  everydetail  of  design 
and  material  By  experienced  workmen. 
Try  it  this  year. 

All  D  &  M  Base  Ball 
and  Athletic  Goods 
are  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Cat 

\    aloK  and  "Official  Bane  Ball 

,«\   Rules  for  1010" — FKKK. 
i  If  lie  hasn't  them,  write  us. 

The 

Draper  &  Maynard  Co. 
Dept.  P 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 


$180,340.00 
MADE  BY  MY  CLIENTS  %U 
YOU  Should  Have  My  FREE  BOOKS  «^ 

telling  now  OTHERS  win  do  the  same  IN  THE  I  U- 
TURK.  "WHAT  and  HOW  to  INVENT"  BOOK  I'KHKI 
E.  E.  VROOIHAN,  Patent  Lawuer,  856  F.  Washington.  D.  C. 


"  hand-taut"  that  is,  an  tight  as  they 
call  be  drawn  by  I  lie  h:ind,  with  no  lever  nr 
other  device  for  the  purpose.  This  gets  nil 
I  he  wires  of  the  Hiime  tension  and  the  posts 
will  not  he  pulled  out  of  pluce.  Barbed- 
wire  fences  buil!  in  this  way,  with  regard  to 
their  looks  as  well  as  best  method  of  con- 
struction, an;  not  very  common;  but  they 
cost  no  more,  and  whoever  builds  one  will 
doubtless  be  surprised  al.  its  ileal  and 
tasteful  appearance,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  slovenly  kind  most  com- 
monly seen. 

The  question  of  buildings— whether  to 
build  new  ones  or  to  refit  the  buildings 
already  on  the  farm— is  an  important  one 
and  always  comes  up  for  consideration. 
If  the  owner  can  afford  new  ones  and  also 
has  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  situation  to 
know  what  is  needed  — which  is  assuming 
considerable  sagacity  on  the  part  of  an 
inexperienced  farmer— he  can,  of  course, 
have  a  better  equipment  in  this  way.  But 
while,  as  already  intimated,  the  existing 
buildings  are  hardly  ever  just  what  is 
wanted,  they  can  almost  always  be 
adapted  to  the  uses  desired  without  very 
much  trouble  or  expense,  and,  for  all 
except  the  rich,  this  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  economical  plan.  Nor  is  the  work  by 
any  means  devoid  of  interest.  Indeed,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  refitting 
and  rearranging  of  buildings,  with  the 
ingenuity  required  to  turn  them  to  the 
best  account  and  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  exercise  of  good  taste,  is,  if  any- 
thing, of  more  absorbing  interest  than  the 
building  of  new  ones. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  such  readjust- 
ment I  can  speak  from  experience.  As  a 
breeder  of  horses  I  have  all  my  life  made 
use  of  barns  not  originally  intended  to 
hold  horses.  And  in  the  changes  I  have 
made  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
deviate  so  far  from  the  original  scheme  of 
the  buildings  as  to  weaken  the  structure  or 
occasion  any  inordinate  expense. 

Modern  Cow  Barns 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  chief  requisites 
of  a  farmstead ;  and  as  dairy  cattle  on  most 
farms  hold  the  chief  place,  assume  that 
our  barns  must  be  arranged  with  a  view 
to  their  needs. 

The  cows,  for  sanitary  reasons,  should 
stand  on  a  platform  raised  a  few  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  of  such  length  that  their 
droppings  will  fall  behind  it.  To  keep  them 
snugly  up  in  their  places  they  should  be 
fastened  by  stanchions.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  old-fashioned  fixed  stanchion 
and  the  swinging  one.  Both  are  good, 
although  the  swinging  kind  is  doubtless  a 
little  easier  for  the  cows.  The  droppings 
should  not  be  thrown  into  a  cellar  beneath 
the  cows— a  common  but  very  bad  prac- 
tice— for  then  the  fumes  come  up  through 
the  floor  and  pollute  the  air;  but  they 
should  be  carried  entirely  out  of  the  barn 
to  an  adjoining  manure  shed.  In  small 
stables  this  is  easily  done  by  hand;  in 
large  ones  an  iron  hod  is  used,  which  is 
suspended  from  a  truck  on  an  overhead 
track  running  the  length  of  the  stable  and 
thence  into  the  manure  shed.  The  stable 
should  be  reasonably  light,  warm  in  win- 
ter and  well  ventilated. 

Now  all  these  features  can  be  very 
easily  introduced  into  almost  any  building 
that  is  large  enough  for  the  purpose.  It 
will  be  seen,  as  the  barn  cellar,  once  deemed 
so  important  as  a  manure  pit,  is  not  used 
under  modern  methods  for  that  purpose, 
that  a  building  either  with  or  without  a 
cellar  will  serve  our  purpose  equally  well. 
The  successful  adaptation  of  an  old- 
fashioned  building  to  present-day  needs 
often  depends,  it  is  true,  upon  the  amount 
of  thought  and  study  that  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject;  but  the  opportu- 
nity usually  exists.  Thus,  in  a  certain  barn 
that  I  refitted  there  was  manifestly  no  suit- 
able place  for  the  manure  shed.  The  only 
possible  wagon-way  was  from  the  cellar. 
But  this  did  not  mean  that  the  manure 
must  be  stored  in  the  cellar  in  the  old 
way.  From  the  trap-door  in  the  cow- 
stable  floor  I  built  a  wooden  chute  and 
under  it  had  a  large  wagon  always  stand- 
ing to  receive  the  manure.  This  held  all 
that  was  made  in  two  or  three  days  and  it 
was  then  hauled  out  into  the  fields.  In  this 
short  time  it  would  not  heat  or  ferment, 
and  thus  the  ordinary  objections  to  a  cel- 
lar were  obviated  and  the-  impossibility  of 
building  a  manure  shed  successfully  met. 

In  another  barn,  which  also  had  a  cel- 
lar, there  seemed  no  good  place  for  the 
horses,  as  the  cattle  occupied  all  of  the 


For  the  spick-and-span  "sum- 
mer man,"  there's  nothing 
like  "Shackatnaxon" 
Outing  Serges. 

In  a  large  variety  of  plain  and  fancy  weaves  —  pure  white 
and  with  many  delicate  stripe  effects,  these  fabrics  are  refresh- 
ingly seasonable  and  attractive. 

They  are  far  better  than  flannels  in  every  way — cooler;  more 
distinctive  in  appearance;  keep  their  shape  better;  will  not  bag 
nor  shrink;  and  after  cleansing  they  are  fine  and  fresh  as  new. 

Why  not  be  "summery"  and  also  summary?  Ask  your 
tailor  to  show  you  these  handsome  serges  today. 

Two  things  are  positively  necessary 
to  make  the  well-dressed  man. 

High-grade  fabrics  and  a  good  tailor. 

Men  are  not  ten-pins.  Every  man  has  his  indi- 
vidual proportions.  His  clothes,  to  fit  properly, 
should  be  shaped  to  his  figure  by  a  competent 
tailor,  on  the  spot.  But  without  high-grade  reli- 
able fabrics  the  most  skillful  tailor  cannot  make 
clothes  that  will  keep  their  shape  and  style ;  nor 
look  even  presentable  after  you  have  worn  them 
a  little  while.  You  have  to  think  of  all  this  when 
buying  clothes.    Tell  your  tailor  you  want 


TRADE  MARK  REG  U  S  PAT  OFFICE 

GUARANTEED  FABRICS 

All  pure  wool.    Thoroughly  shrunk 

Made  for  merchant  tailors  only 

In  clothes  correctly  fashioned  from  these  fabrics 
you  are  as  well  dressed  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be. 

They  are  made  of  the  highest-grade  wool  pro- 
duced anywhere — the  long  silky  staple  fibre ;  per- 
fectly woven;  perfectly  shrunken;  perfectly  dyed. 

They  make  up  and  drape  properly.  And  they 
hold  their  distinctive  quality  and  style  as  long  as 
you  wear  them. 

Every  year  we  make  more  than  4000  styles  of 
these  beautifully-finished  worsteds,  serges  and 
cheviots  in  a  large  variety  of  rich  colorings  and 
tasteful  exclusive  patterns. 

No  better  fabrics  are  made  in  the  world.  Dollar  for  dollar, 
no  foreign  fabrics  can  compare  with  them. 

We  sell  them  from  the  mills  direct  to  tailors;  so  that  the 
tailor  and  the  wearer  both  receive  exceptional  value. 

Any  good  tailor  will  get  them  for  you.  Insist  on  having 
them.  And  look  for  the  name  '  Shackatnaxon' "  on  every 
suit-pattern.  That  is  your  guarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

If  any  fault  develops  at  any  time  in  any 
Shackamaxon  fabric  write  to  us  and  we  will 
make  it  good. 

If  you  haven't  seen  a  copy  ol  our  liltlc  booklet  "  A  Wcll-Dreaud  Man," 
write  for  it  tadaj.    Kvcry  careful  drawer  ought  to  read  It, 

J  R  KKIM  h  COMPANY,  Shackamaxon  Mills 
Philadelphia 
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THE  BRUSH  THAT 
HOLDS  ITS  BRISTLES 


A  SK  any  user  of  Kleanwell 
l~\  toothbrushes  why  he 
prefers  them,  and  he  will 
answer 

"Because  the  bristles  don't 
come  out  in  my  mouth." 
"  Because  I  can  get  a  Klean- 
well shape  that  suits  me." 
"I  always  get  a  clean,  un- 
handled  brush,  because  the 
Kleanwell  is 

SOLD  IN  A  SEALED  BOX" 

The  Brisco-rCleanwell  seal  on  the 
box  and  the  name  Kleanwell  on 
the  brush,  guarantee  the  genuine. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

SEND  tc/or  Dolly's  Kleanwell, 
a  miniature  tooth  brush. 


BRISCO  Hair  Brushes  are 
made  in  every  style  and 
shape  for  men,  women  and 
children.  You  can't  get  a 
better  brush.  Though  the 
price  vanes  with  the  style  of 
brush  and  bristle,  the  same 
high  quality  is  in  all. 

The  name  BRISCO 
is  on  each  brush 

ALFRED  H.SMITH  CO. 

84-86  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


means  that  if  a 


Krementz  Collar  Button 

is  broken  or  damaged  from  any  cause, 
you  can  take  it  to  the  nearest  dealer  who 
is  authorized  to  exchange  it  for  a  new  one 

Free  of  Cost 

We  insure  all  Krementz  Buttons  because 
they  are  so  well  made  that  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  ever  breaks.  Solid  gold  and  rolled 
plate,  at  all  dealers.  When  dealer  fails 
to  supply  you  write  us  giving  dealer's  name. 
Booklet  showing  shapes  and  sizes  free. 

Krementz  &  Co.,  40  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IRONING  MADE  EASY 


plain  clothes,  flat  pieces,  80  per  cent  of  family  wash, 
be  ironed  Easier  (no  backache  or  tired 
it  el  I.  Quicker  (in  1-5  the  time).  Better 
with  finish,  far  superior  to 
hand  work,  by  using  the 


Simplex  Irom 


1^5  ct.  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or 
gasoline.  Price  within  reach  of  all.  Sizes  [or  small  homes 
and  large ;  operate  by  hand,  or  small  washing  machine  motor. 
Illustrated  booklet  sent  tree  on  request.  Write  tor  our  30 
Day  Free  Trial  OBer  and  nearest  dealer. 
American  Ironing  Machine  Co.,  B24  E.  Lake  St,  Chicago 


main  floor.  From  this  floor  all  the  cattle 
fixtures  were  removed  and  the  space  trans- 
formed into  a  horse-stable,  with  a  large 
adjoining  room  for  wagons  and  carriages. 
Then,  in  the  cellar  underneath — the  erst- 
while manure  pit— cement  floors  were  laid, 
new  windows  cut  in  the  south  walls  and 
the  whole  floor  fitted  for  cows.  At  the  end 
of  the  barn  a  new  manure  shed  was  built, 
and  this  received  through  a  chute  the 
droppings  from  the  horses  and  by  hod  and 
track  those  from  the  cows.  The  walls  of 
the  cellar  were  now  whitewashed;  and  the 
result  was  a  great,  sunny  stable,  unusually 
attractive  in  appearance  and  fulfilling  the 
most  exacting  sanitary  requirements. 

Now  both  of  these  barns  were  old-time 
farm  buildings,  having  antiquated  live- 
stock accommodations  and  in  no  way  more 
promising  than  the  generality  of  such 
structures.  The  simple  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  changes  by  which  they  were 
made  to  conform  to  modern  needs  show 
the  ease  with  which  this  can  usually  be  done. 

Of  course,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
some  old  farmsteads  offer  better  oppor- 
tunities than  others,  for  this  is  self- 
evident.  But,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
needed  transformation  can  almost  always 
be  made;  not,  perhaps,  in  just  such 
manner  as  we  would  have  chosen,  but  still 
so  as  to  prove  satisfactory  both  in  working 
and  in  appearance. 

Of  the  owner's  dwelling,  whether  large 
or  small,  new  or  old,  only  this  need  be 
said— that  its  exterior  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  other  buildings.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  match  them,  as  the 
term  is  often  used.  This  is  entirely  un- 
necessary; but  it  should  harmonize  with 
them.  On  one  of  the  most  attractive 
country  places  that  I  know,  for  instance, 
the  house,  which  is  new  and  which  stands 
quite  near  the  farmstead,  is  of  brick;  while 
all  the  farm  buildings  are  old  and  built  of 
wood.  And  yet  the  house  so  fits  its  sur- 
roundings that  it  seems  essentially  one  of 
the  group:  there  is  an  indefinable,  homo- 
geneous quality  about  the  assembled 
buildings  that  shows  they  are  all  of  the 
same  family  and  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
each  other.  This  impression  of  relation- 
ship is  not  always  obtained  in  the  same 
way:  often  it  depends  no  less  upon  the 
grouping  of  the  buildings— their  arrange- 
ment with  reference  to  each  other— than 
on  the  style  of  the  buildings  themselves. 
But,  however  obtained,  it  should  always 
be  present. 

Selecting  the  Stock 

With  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and 
the  fences  the  farm  should  be  ready  for 
its  livestock.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  head  a  given  area  can  carry;  for 
there  are  one-hundred-acre  farms  that  can 
carry  only  a  dozen  head  or  so,  while  others 
of  the  same  size  carry  forty  or  fifty.  Most 
of  the  farms  that  are  offered  for  sale  in  the 
market  are  not  in  a  very  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation and,  as  a  rule,  cannot  carry  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  stock  they  can 
be  made  to  carry  later.  But  the  kind  of 
stock  is  equally  important  and  can  be  de- 
cided irrespective  of  the  farm's  capacity. 

The  breed  of  cows  chosen  must  depend 
partly  upon  what  is  wanted— whether 
butter  or  milk— and  partly  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  land.  The  Holsteins  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  breeds  for  the  quantity  of 
milk  given;  but  they  are  also  the  largest 
in  size,  and  on  the  majority  of  soils  other 
than  rich  prairie  or  river-bottom  a  smaller 
breed,  like  the  Ayrshire,  is  generally  more 
satisfactory.  The  astonishing  milk-records 
and  splendid  qualities  of  the  Holsteins, 
when  under  right  conditions,  are  very  apt 
to  mislead  the  novice,  and,  if  his  aim  is 
milk-production,  tempt  him  to  decide  in 
their  favor,  regardless  of  other  considera- 
tions. But,  in  choosing  a  breed,  some 
thought  must  be  had  of  its  natural  environ- 
ment. The  Holsteins  were  perfected  in  the 
rich,  level  meadows  of  the  Netherlands, 
where  they  had  no  hills  to  climb  and  could 
shove  their  noses  eye-deep  into  the  lush 
pasturage.  The  Ayrshires,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  developed  in  a  rougher  country, 
where  they  had  to  hustle  for  a  living.  They 
are  a  more  active  breed  and  are  used  to 
hills  and  rocks  and  short  pasturage. 

For  butter  the  Jerseys  and  the  Guernseys 
stand  at  the  top:  both  are  suited  to  all 
conditions  of  land  and  both  are  so  good 
that  the  choice  between  them  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  individual  preference.  They  are 
not  large  milkers,  but  in  butter-making  it 
is  cream,  not  quantity  of  milk,  that  is 
wanted. 


A  Single 
Blade 
Shaved 


Mr.  C  H.  Ingersoll, 
member  of  Robt.  H. 
Ingersoll  &  Bro. ,  ma- 
kers of  the  well  known 
Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch, 
permits  us  to  publish  the 
following  : 

"After  several  years' 
trial  of  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor,  I  have 
decided  that  it  is  all 
right,  finding  it  prefer- 
able to  strop  than  to 
change  a  blade.  I  find 
that  very  few  blades  are 
needed.  Have  used  my 
present  blade  nearly  two 
years.  I  also  find  it  ex- 
tremely simple  to  strop 
or  clean,  and  your  claims 
for  its  shaving  accom- 
plishments are  fully 
justified." 

Try  It  Free 

(Dealers  Read  This,  Too) 

No  dealer  can  lose 
anything  by  selling 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razors 
on  30  days'  free  trial,  for 


MR.  C.  H.  INGERSOLL 

if  he  should  have  any  razor  returned,  we 
exchange  it  or  refund  him  his  cost. 

Therefore,  don't  be  timid  about  asking  a 
dealer  to  sell  you  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 
on  trial.  He's  glad  to  do  it.  It's  profit  in 
his  cash  register. 


Ra|oR 

Quick  |Handy 


Men  who  "do  things"  act — act  quick. 
No  delay.  No  procrastination.  No  "to- 
morrow" for  theirs. 

Don't  wait  to  call  on  your  dealer. 
'Phone  or  write  him  to  send  you  an 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  on  trial.  And 
'phone  or  write  him  now.     Consists  of 


Nearly 
Two 
Years 


one  self-stropping  razor, 
heavily  silver-plated,  12 
fine  blades  and  horsehide 
strop  in  small  handsome 
case.  Price $5. 00, which 
is  your  total  shaving  ex- 
pense for  years,  as  one 
blade  often  lasts  six 
months  to  one  year. 

"The  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents" 

Hundredsofthousands 
of  men  have  trouble  with 
their  shaving,  because 
they  haven  t  read  rh':s 
book.  Will  you  keep 
on  having  100,  200, 
365  shaving  troubles  per 
year,  or  will  you  send  for 
"The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents"  now  while 
you're  thinking  aboutit? 
Lively.  Free. 

AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  Co.,  341  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  233 
Coristine  Bldg.,  Mon- 
treal; 61  New  Oxford 
Street,  London. 


FAR  QUICKER,  HANDIER  THAN  A  NO -STROPPING  RAZOR 


Strops,  Shaves,  Cleans 
without  Detaching  Blade 


Walking 


has  almost  become  a  lost  art.  Muscles 
of  the  feet  are  becoming  relaxed  and  the  bony 
arches  broken  down.  Wearing  shoes  not  anatomically 
correct  in  construction  helps  along  the  trouble.  Many 
artificial  arch  supports  have  been  devised  to  rectify  fallen 
arches,  but  most  of  them  are  painful  and  ineffective. 
Being  inserted  loosely  in  the  shoe  they  get  out  of  place  and  stop  the  circu- 
lation.  I  build  shoes  with  elastic  arch  supports  as  a  part  of  the  shoes.  There  is 
no  discomfort  to  the  wearer,  the  support  is  always  in  exactly  the  right  spot  and 
the  fallen  arches  are  brought  back  into  their  correct  position. 


CASE 


ARCH  SUPPORT  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


FALLEN  foot  arches  cause  aching  muscles  of  the  leg,  backache,  headache  and  other  pains 
frequently  attributed  to  rheumatism.  CASE  Arch  Support  Shoes  not  only  remedy  your  foot  troubles, 
but  will  prevent  them.  CASE  shoes  possess  style,  wear  and  solid  comfort.  Try  a  pair  and  be  con- 
vinced. The  majority  of  persons  can  be  perfectly  fitted  from  our  regular  stock  shoes,  for  sale  by 
shoe  dealers  generally.  Dr.  E.  A.  Dak  in,  of  Boston,  writes :  "Shoes  purchased  of  you  have  proven 
very  satisfactory  to  me  for  fallen  arches.  You  have  solved  the  problem  of  propet  support  for 
flat  feet.  An  umber  oj  'my patients  at  e us  ingy our  arch  supporting  shoesivith  utmost satisfaction." 


CASE  Royal  Worcester  Arch  Support 
Shoes  for  Women. 

PRICES :    Single  Sole  Index  Kid.  $5 
Single  Sole  Index  Calf,  $6 


CASE  Arch  Support  Shoes  for  Men. 

PRICES  :    Single  Sole  Index  Kid.  $5 
Double  Sole  Index  Kid,  $6 
Single  Sole  Index  Calf.  $6 
Double  Sole  Index  Calf,  $7 

Shipped  anywhere  in  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  price.    Shoes  made  to  order  $2  extra. 


How  to  Measure  Your  Foot 

Draw  a  straight  line  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Place  your  foot  upon  the  line  so  that  the  centre 
of  the  heel  and  instep  rests  upon  the  line;  then 
holding  the  pencil  upright  draw  the  outline  of 
the  foot.  Fill  out  the  measurements  1,  2,  3,  4, 
as  indicated  upon  the  diagram.    Draw  tape  measure  fairly  snug. 

Write  for"  Charlie  Case  says:"  The  whole  story  of  the  foot. 


CHARLES  CASE  SHOE  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Makers  of  a  full  line  of  Men's  and 
Women's  High-Grade  Shoes 
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A  Church  and 

Bay  State 
Brick  and  Cement 
Coating 

A  Mission  Church,  constructed  of  stucco, 
in  one  of  Boston's  beautiful  suburbs  was 
unprotected  against  weather  ami  moisture. 
An  ugly  crack  caused  by  the  action  of 
water  on  the  stucco  now  extends  diagon- 
ally across  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
wall.  Each  time  it  rains  the  crack  becomes 
wider  and  the  dampness  makes  an  ugly 
stain  on  the  otherwise  beautiful  church. 
It  would  not  have  occurred  had 

THIS  been  used  to  protect 
the  stucco  against 
the  disintegration 
by  moisture. 
It  would  have 
prevented  the  ugly 
discoloration  as 
well.  The  spotted, 
stained  appear- 
ance of  different 
batches  of  con- 
crete can  be  over- 
come when  coated  with  Bay  State  Brick 
and  Cement  Coating.  This  coating  is 
being  used  in  the  drying  rooms  of  textile 
and  paper  mills,  in  subways,  in  swim- 
ming pools,  Italian  gardens,  and  for  in- 
terior decoration  all  over  America.  It 
does  not  destroy  the  distinctive  texture  of 
concrete  and  will  not  peel  or  fall  off  when 
applied  on  ceilings  overdelicate  machinery. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  en- 
dorses it  as  a  fire  retarder,  and  it  will  therefore 
lessen  your  insurance. 

Address  (or  color  card  No.  5  and  booklet  which  tells  all 
about  it,  mentioning  this  medium. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and  Lead  Corroders 
82-84  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


"Ay,  there's  the  rub'" 

mm 

Shines  motor  car  brasses 
as  they  never  shone 
before — and  there's 
hardly  any  "rub"  at  all. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  quickest,  cleanest, 
snappiest  metal  polish  on  earth.  We  like  to 
send  samples,  especially  to  motor  car  own- 
ers.   Your  name  on  a  postcard  brings  one. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co. 
Cleveland  Ohio 

We  are  looking  for  live  merchants  and 
garage  owners  everywhere,  and  we  have  a 
very  special  proposition  to  offer  the  early 
ones.    Be  early. 


Hot  Weather 

Be  Cool — Be  Comfortable 

Take  off  your  vest  or  coat  and 
vest  and  your  suspenders 
will  not  be  seen  if  you  wear 


"COATLESS" 
SUSPENDERS 

Under  the  overihirt— 
Over  the  undershirt— 

Always  Invisible  —  Easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off. 

50  Cents  a  Pair 

At  your  dealer  s  or  sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

Crown  Suspender  Co.,  Dept.  G,  836  Bway,  N.  Y. 

The  genuine  are  stumped  "Cuatless."    (Pat.  7-4-05.) 


CUT- OVER  PINE  LANDS 

In  South  Mississippi,  at  from  %7  to  $12  per  acre,  make  fine  crops 
of  corn,  cotton,  cane,  vegetables,  fruits  and  pecan  nuts.  Also  good 
stock  range.  For  free  illustrated  Mississippi  booklet  address 
OEO   H   HEAPPORD,  Agent,  279  Dearborn  Bt.,  Chicago,  Ilia. 


Admirers  of  tho  distinctively  milk  bi  n  1 1  , 
especially  the  Holsteins,  often  make  the 
claim  that,  while  the  percentage  of  butter- 
fats  in  their  milk  is  much  less,  the  quantity 
of  milk  yielded  is  so  much  greater  that  it 
still  contains  as  much  cream;  and  that,  if 
this  is  the  case,  the  milk  breeds  can  beat 
the  butter  breeds  on  their  own  ground 
because  of  the  greater  quantity  of  skim- 
milk  which  can  be  fed  to  pigs.  I  have 
little  inclination  to  argue  this  question; 
but,  as  a  horseman,  I  should  not  think  of 
entering  a  trotting-bred  horse  in  a  running 
race,  nor  a  thoroughbred  to  compete  with 
trotters  -and  the  breeds  of  cattle  were 
developed  with  the  same  reference  to  their 
respective  purposes  that  horses  were. 

It  often  happens  that,  in  starting  a  farm, 

Eure-bred  stock,  from  its  cost,  inaccessi- 
ility  or  some  other  reason,  is  not  available 
at  first.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  comfort  to 
the  beginner  to  know  that,  while  the  best 
stock  is  never  any  too  good,  the  inability 
to  procure  registered  stock  often  makes 
very  little  difference  to  the  result  in  the 
dairy.  High-grades  can  always  be  had,  as 
well  as  good  cows  of  unknown  breeding, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  if  a  cow  is 
good  individually  it  makes  no  difference 
what  blood  is  in  her  veins.  In  the  matter 
of  expense,  high-grades  cost  about  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  what  pure-breds  do. 
And  if  a  cow  has,  for  instance,  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  Jersey  blood  she  does  not  differ 
very  much  from  a  pure-bred  as  far  as  her 
qualities  at  the  pail  are  concerned.  Two 
of  the  best  cows  that  I  ever  owned  were, 
one  of  them  half  Jersey  and  half  Ayrshire 
and  the  other  three-fourths  Jersey  and  one- 
fourth  Holstein.  And  while,  generally 
speaking,  I  am  an  advocate  of  pure-bred 
stock,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
one  of  the  very  best  ways  to  start  a  good 
dairy  herd  is  carefully  to  select  cows  of  high 
individual  merit,  regardless  of  their  blood, 
and  then,  by  keeping  a  pure-bred  bull, 
gradually  work  to  the  breed  that  is  desired. 

Sheep  and  Poultry 

Whether  sheep  shall  be  kept  or  not  should 
be  determined  by  the  size  and  character 
of  the  farm,  and  the  extent  to  which 
other  interests  prevail.  According  to  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  them  they  pay  bet- 
ter than  any  other  stock.  But  they  are 
not  very  well  adapted  to  small  farms,  or 
to  pastures  that  are  fenced  by  stone  walls, 
as  it  is  as  natural  for  them  to  go  over  a 
stone  wall  as  it  is  to  eat.  They  do  best 
when  given  a  fairly  large  range  of  short, 
sweet  grass,  inclosed  by  fences  that  they 
cannot  go  through  or  over,  and  they  are 
to  be  recommended  only  on  farms  where 
these  conditions  are  present. 

The  profits  of  poultry  keeping  have 
been  so  largely  discussed  of  "late  that  I 
think  I  need  say  little  more  here  than  that 
the  owner  of  a  farm  will  always  find  it  to 
his  advantage  to  keep  hens.  But  it  should 
be  added  that,  while  poultry,  rightly 
managed,  is  very  good  stock  on  a  farm,  the 
inordinate  profits  claimed  for  it  by  many 
people  cannot  be  realized  under  any  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

The  question  of  farm  help  is,  unfortu- 
nately, one  of  the  most  serious  on  a  farm 
and  one  of  the  hardest  satisfactorily  to 
settle.  Good  farmhands  are  not  plentiful. 
For,  with  the  variety  of  work  to  be  done, 
almost  all  of  it  requiring  more  or  less  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  worker,  getting  a 
man  who  will  do  it  even  passably  well  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  getting  a  man  to 
work  in  a  factory  where  only  one  kind  of 
work  will  be  required  of  him  and  even  that 
done  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
every  day.  Even  if  under  pretty  constant 
supervision,  there  are  minor  matters  every 
day  that  the  farmhand  must  decide  for 
himself;  and  the  ability  to  decide  is  not  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  average  worker. 
The  farmowner  must  set  it  down  as  an 
assured  fact  that  he  cannot  be  fitted  out 
with  farm  servants  as  easily  as  he  can  with 
livestock.  Still,  the  matter  is  not  without 
hope:  it  is  simply  a  condition  in  farming 
which  has  to  be  met;  and  patience  and  tho 
waiting,  which  cannot  be  escaped,  will 
ultimately  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory 
condition  of  things.  For  among  the  farm- 
hands that  are  hired  there  are  always  a 
few  that  are  much  better  than  the  others, 
and  these  should  be  encouraged  to  remain. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  differ- 
ence in  value  between  a  good  farmhand 
and  a  poor  one  is  very  great;  often  a  good 
one,  with  no  greater  capacity  for  hard  work, 
is  worth  twice  as  much  to  his  employer  as 
a  poor  one. 


By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 

"Picks  him  up  in  his  cradle  *  *  *  his  graduation  from  Harvard  and 
*  *  *  Splash!  *  *  *  into  politics  as  a  bold  swimmer  takes  a  header 
from  some  dock-head,  the  Roosevelt  whom  we  know  shall  begin. 
Likewise  the  excitement. 

Politics  is  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  what  water  is  to  a  fish  or  air  to 
birds.  *  *  *  He  has  not  only  put  other  men  in  office  —  as  Mr.  Taft  —  but  has 
himself  been  in  succession  Assemblyman  *  *  *  and  President.  He  has  had  his 
peep  into  every  angle  of  government,  and  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  world 
have  come  the  better  off  for  the  peeping.  *  *  * 

' '  There  be  folk,  whose  wishes  doubtless  are      any  man.   He  has  never  been  infallible.   He  has 


fathers  to  their  thoughts,  who  believe  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  succeed  Mr.  Taft  as  President 
of  these  United  States.  For  myself  I  do  not 
share  their  views.  *  *  *  However,  that  is  all 
another  story  and  must  be  left  for  telling  to 
1912.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  take  up  the  story  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  it  has  already  occurred  —  the 
story  of  the  flesh-and-blood  Roosevelt  —  the 
Hum  .n  Life  Roosevelt.  *  *  * 

"His  career  should  be  a  lesson  to  everyone  — 
the  boy,  the  youth,  the  man  of  middle  age,  the 
grandsire  hobbling  on  two  canes.  All  activity, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  often  shown  that  it  is  better 
to  do  the  wrong  thing  than  do  nothing  at  all.  *  *  * 
He  has  followed  off  the  wrong  trail  as  often  as 


proposed  the  wrong  thing,  supported  the  wrong 
thing.  He  has  helped  the  wrong  man,  hated  the 
wrong  man.  But  he  was  always  honest;  and 
while  his  head  took  sometimes  the  left-hand 
turn,  his  heart  never  did.  *  *  *  Knowing  him 
to  be  honest,  the  people  would  never  be  parted 
from  him.  *  *  * 

"I  have  known  him  personally  for  well- 
nigh  twenty  years.  *  *  *  I  shall  write  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt — write  what  I  know  and  how  I  know 
it,  what  I  think  and  why  I  think  it.  That 
should,  I  think,  mark  the  proper  line  between 
us.  To  do  more  would  be  an  invasion  of  his 
rights;  to  do  less  would  be  a  surrender  of 
my  own." — Alfred  Henry  Leivis. 


This  Life  of  Roosevelt 
will  start  in  the 


June  Issue  of 


Ltzs  The  Magazine  About  People  " 

Elegantly  Printed  and  Finely  Illustrated 


oo 

a  year 


Throughout  all  history,  all  literature,  all  drama,  the 
things  which  have  endured,  which  have  made  gener- 
ation after  generation  laugh  or  cry,  have  all  centered 
around  the  element  of  human  characteristics  —  human 
life.  The  greatest  autobiography  —  Pepys'  —  has  its 
endurance,  its  gripping  charm  because  of  the  inti- 
mate revelation  of  a  man's  character. 

(ireat  men  and  women  of  all  time  are  just  the  same 
sort  as  we  are;  have  the  same  loves,  ambitions  and 
hates, the  same  faults — vary  ingonly  in  degree.  Nothing 
is  so  unchanging,  and  yet  so  complex,  so  fascinating, 
as  human  life.  Nothing  so  interesting  as  to  see  how 
the  same  people  we  are  act  and  have  acted  under 
circumstances  we  have  never  been  afforded. 

There  are  undoubtedly  hundreds  <>l  readers  of 
Human  Life  who  if  their  environment  could  have  been 


the  same  would  have  achieved  notable  successes  in 
history. 

There  are  "behind-the-scenes"  reasons  for  these 
great  successes.  Human  Life  takes  you  by  the  hand 
and  gives  you  the  Inside  view  of  the  great  characters 
that  are  making  history  today.  It  gives  you  an  ab- 
solutely new  and  unique  point  of  view  the  view- 
point of  the  man  who  judges  not  only  by  effect,  but 
who  has  at  his  command  the  causes  and  reasons  be- 
hind present-day  politics, drama,  art ,  music,  literature 
and"  science.    That  is  why  Human  Life  is  for  you. 

The   following   contributors  will  write  Mesh  and- 
blood,  human    life   stories  for 
HUMAN     LIFE     11 T  h  e 

Magazine  About  People "  r? 
during  1910  and  1911:  „V  ^ 


David  Graham  Phillips  Elbert  Hubbard 

Rufus  H.  Gilmore  Margaret  Rohe 

Alice  Rohe  Homer  Croy 

Ada  Patterson  Clara  Morris 

Thomas  Drier  Brand  Whitlock 

James  B.  Morrow  Arthur  Tarbell 

Catherine  Cavanagh  Earl  W.  Mayo 

Charles EdwardRussell         Upton  Sinclair 
and^uiauy  others. 

Human  Life  is  a  maga/.lne  for  the  si  rong  of  both  sexes,  those  having  gray 
matter  and  rich,  red  blood  — for  YOU.  Through  it  you  will  meet  face  to  face 
I  he  people  the  world  is  talking  about     know  them  Intimately. 

Send  a  Dollar  bill  to  um  with  this  ooupon.    Send  it  today  and  you'll  be 

with  this  great  J une  issue. 


Vance  Thompson 
Bailey  Millard 
Nanon  Tobey 
Jay  E.  House 
Clifford  S.  Raymond 
Sloane  Gordon 
Bruce  Barton 
David  Belasco 


O      $  $  ? 


a,  o  < 


#  ffff 

Human  Life  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  ^  £    v  4 


sure  to  get  Human  Life  lor  1  year  beginning  witli  this  great 
We'll  take  the  risk.    Write  your  name  and  add  re  s  plainly. 
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We  Guarantee 
Your  Tires 

NO  maker  of  an  automobile  is  willing 
to  let  his  name  stand  back  of  the 
tires  he  sells  you  on  the  car  you  buy. 

No  matter  what  facts  concerning  low 
cost  of  upkeep  he  can  show  you,  he 
does  not  include  the  tires. 

Yet  tire  trouble  and  tire  expense  is 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  automobile 
trouble  and  upkeep. 

Standard 
Tire  Protectors 

are  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  tire 
question.  With  them  you  may  come  and 
go,  day  in  and  day  out,  without  the  least 
hit  of  anxiety.  Your  repair  bills  will  take 
a  sudden  drop. 

Sharp  stones,  glass  or  nails  cannot  pene- 
trate our  durable  protectors — still  they  do 
not  reduce  the  life  of  the  tire  nor  affect  its 
resiliency. 

The  Protectors  slip  over  the  tread  surface 
of  the  tire  and  are  held  firmly  in  place  by 
the  natural  inflation  pressure.     There  are 
no  metal  fastenings.   Sand,  gravel  or  water 
cannot  get  in.  Impossible  for  them  to  work 
off,  and  no  creeping  takes  place. 
Made  for  any  size  tire  or  wheel. 
Write  today  for  our  handsome  booklet 
and  see  why  "Standard 
Protectors  do  pro- 
tect." Read  our 
many  genuine 
testimonials. 

Standard 
Tire 

Protector 
Company 

804  S.  Water  St. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


YOU  WILL  KEEP  THE 


de  Mark 

AUTOMATIC  RAZOR  SHARPENER 

Your  acceptance  of  our  offer  to  give  you  a 
"KEENOH"  for  ten  days'  free  trial 
ends  all  doubt  of  your  keeping  it. 
For  by  the  time  you  have  used  it  for  ten 
days  the  "KEENOH"  will  have  proved 
itself  indispensable. 
It  will  actually  be  a  revelation;  you  will  say 
that  you  have  never  had  a  shave  more 
smooth  and  easy — whether  you  use  safety 
or  old  style  razor. 
Write  us  that  you  want  to  try  the  "KEENOH," 
give  your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will  deliver 
it  to  you  through  him.    When  the  trial  is 
finished,  pay  him  S3. 50. 
Our  free  booklet  —  "Are  You  Kdgewise?" — will 
tell  you  some  things  about  shaving  which  you 
may  not  feknovv  now. 

The  "  KEENOH  "  Co. 
S  W.  Fort  Street 
Detroit,  Mich. 


on  t 
ippin 

By  LEWIS  EDWIN  THEIS 


I IEUTENANT  JOSEPH  PETROSINO, 
of  the  New  York  police  force,  was 
-J  killed  early  in  the  year  1909  while 
running  down  Black-Hand  criminals  in 
Italy.  The  news  of  his  assassination,  as 
you  will  doubtless  recall,  had  scarcely 
reached  America  before  the  newspapers 
had  brought  out  editions  giving  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  history  of  his  entire  career. 
When,  six  months  later,  Prince  Ito,  the 
Japanese  statesman,  was  murdered  by  a 
Corean  fanatic,  you  will  remember  that  the 
same  thing  happened  again.  Hardly  was 
the  ink  dry  on  the  cablegram  announcing 
the  death  before  Prince  Ito's  biography 
was  in  print.  Probably  these  journalistic 
achievements  were  generally  accepted 
without  question,  as  is  the  daily  rising  of 
the  sun;  for  such  achievements  belong  to 
that  class  of  every-day  miracles,  like  the 
standing  of  unhitched  horses,  that  are  so 
familiar  as  to  cause  no  comment.  But  had 
any  one  paused  to  ask  how  it  was  possible 
to  print  such  stories  at  such  short  notice,  he 
would  have  raised  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion indeed. 

Each  of  these  men  was  killed  in  a  foreign 
land.  Naturally,  neither  man  had  prepared 
any  obituary  notice  for  himself.  The  pos- 
sible sources  of  biographical  information 
that  suggest  themselves  in  these  cases 
are  the  dead  men's  families,  biographical 
libraries,  and  old  magazines  and  newspaper 
files.  To  get  a  story  from  any  of  these 
sources  would  have  required  time.  The 
newspapers  had  to  have  the  story  at  once. 
They  got  it.  And  they  got  it  from  that 
journalistic  compendium  of  biographical 
knowledge— the  newspaper  morgue. 

The  newspaper  morgue  is  a  combination 
rogues'  gallery  and  hall  of  fame.  It  is  a 
Who's  Who  and  Why,  with  especial  empha- 
sis on  the  Why.  It  is  a  kind  of  unofficial 
police  bureau  for  recording  pedigrees.  It 
is  the  means  by  which  the  newspaper  in 
times  of  leisure  prepares  for  times  of  stress. 
And  the  keeper  of  the  morgue  is  a  mun- 
dane counterfeit  of  the  recording  angel. 

Specifically,  the  newspaper  morgue  is  a 
collection  of  clippings.  These  clippings 
come  from  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
biographical  bureaus.  So  great  is  the 
thirst  for  publicity  that  many  persons  are 
willing  to  pay  such  bureaus  for  sending 
out  information  about  themselves  to  any 
publications  that  might  print  it.  So  these 
little  "bio-bulletins,"  as  they  are  called, 
find  their  way  into  the  morgue  along  with 
the  more  usual  clippings.  Of  the  latter,  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  are  cut  and 
filed  away  annually.  There  may  be  many 
more.  To  cut,  arrange  and  index  them 
requires  the  services  of  from  one  to  a  dozen 
persons.  It  costs  one  New  York  news- 
paper fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
maintain  its  morgue. 

A  Democratic  Hall  of  Fame 

Alphabetical  indexes,  cross  references  and 
card  catalogues  make  every  clipping  in- 
stantly available.  These  clippings  are 
either  pasted  in  books  or  else  kept  in 
strong  envelopes.  The  envelope  system  has 
the  advantage  that  in  a  pinch  the  clippings 
themselves  can  be  used  as  copy  and  sent 
direct  to  the  compositor.  The  book  sys- 
tem has  the  advantage  that  the  clippings 
are  seldom  lost.  For  these  clippings  are 
like  collections  of  rare  editions— once  gone 
they  can  never  be  replaced.  Hence  the 
most  elaborate  precautions  are  taken  to 
safeguard  them.  Every  clipping  taken 
out  is  charged  up  to  the  man  who  gets  it. 
If  the  clipping  is  not  returned  within  a 
certain  time  the  offending  reporter  is  fined. 
Where  the  book  system  is  used,  every  book 
taken  out  is  charged  to  the  taker,  just  as 
books  are  in  a  public  library.  In  one  New 
York  newspaper  office  the  morgue  staff 
sits  inside  of  a  steel  cage,  like  tellers  in  a 
bank.  The  morgue  itself  is  made  of  sheet 
iron  as  a  precaution  against  flames.  Easily 
the  most  precious  thing  in  a  newspaper 
office  is  this  collection  of  clippings;  and 
whenever  a  newspaper  office  takes  fire  the 
cry  that  first  goes  up  is:  "Save  the 
morgue! " 

Unlike  its  prototypes,  the  rogues'  gallery, 
the  hall  of  fame  and  the  Who's  Who,  the 


morgue  is  not  exclusive.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  as  democratic  as  the  grave.  It  is 
the  one  place  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  where  all  men 
are  equal.  Naturally,  then,  the  standard  of 
selection  for  morgue  items  is  a  broad  one. 
To  get  into  the  morgue  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  either  famous  or  infamous.  To 
object  to  the  flavor  of  your  prunes  and  in 
consequence  be  ejected  from  a  restaurant 
will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  Any- 
thing that  directs  public  attention  to  one 
serves  the  ends  of  the  morgue  keeper.  He 
considers  that  almost  any  item  of  news  that 
is  worth  collecting  and  printing  is  also 
worth  keeping.  Like  the  Irishman  with  the 
shillalah,  who  hit  a  head  wherever  he  saw 
one,  the  morgue  keeper  clips  a  name  where- 
ever  he  finds  one,  and  stores  it  up  against 
the  day  when  its  owner  shall  marry,  be 
divorced,  be  arrested  or  die. 

The  Choice  of  Material 

Nothing  would  seem  easier,  at  first  sight, 
than  the  task  of  clipping  and  filing  morgue 
items.  Yet,  like  many  another  apparently 
easy  task,  the  work  of  keeping  a  newspaper 
morgue  calls  for  rare  intelligence  and 
judgment.  A  morgue  has  physical  limita- 
tions as  to  size,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
morgue  must  put  into  it  only  those  items 
that  are  likely  to  prove  of  use.  It  is 
according  to  how  well  he  distinguishes  the 
useful  from  the  useless  that  he  is  of  value. 
The  wider  his  experience,  the  more  extended 
his  editorial  training,  the  better  will  be  his 
work.  He  must  have  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  names  and  things.  He  must  have  a 
keen  nose  for  news.  He  must  have  the 
sixth  sense  of  the  trained  newspaperman 
which  makes  him  see  news  where  none  is 
apparent.  He  must  exercise  continual 
vigilance  against  the  misplacing  of  clip- 
pings; and  he  must  have  a  memory  like 
fly-paper,  to  which  every  news  item  sticks 
fast.  For  in  such  a  complicated  reference 
library  as  a  newspaper  morgue  clippings 
are  certain  to  be  misplaced ;  and  when  the 
city  editor  sends  to  the  keeper  of  the  morgue 
for  the  "dope"  about  any  particular  per- 
son, the  St.  Peter  of  the  newspaper  office 
must  know  that  person's  record,  whether 
it  is  in  its  proper  envelope  or  not. 

I  recall  one  case  in  which  the  misplacing 
of  a  clipping  led  to  a  paper's  printing  a 
story  of  a  young  woman's  marriage  to  a 
man  who  afterward  proved  to  be  her  grand- 
father. Such  mistakes  may  easily  lead  to 
costly  libel  suits.  Above  all,  the  keeper  of 
the  morgue  must  be  incorruptible  and  loyal 
to  his  paper.  There  are  persons  who  would 
give  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  their 
pictures  out  of  the  rogues'  gallery.  There 
are  others  who  would  give  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  get  their  names  out  of  the  news- 
paper morgues.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  for  a  morgue  man  to  deceive  his  city 
editor  as  to  what  is  in  the  morgue,  or  to 
destroy  entirely  any  record  that  he  chose  to 
destroy.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary 
on  the  loyalty  of  newspapermen  that  the 
doing  of  such  a  thing  is  unknown. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  just  what  is  in  a 
newspaper  morgue.  Everything  is  there, 
from  Halley's  comet  to  Doctor  Parkhurst's 
Thanksgiving  Day  sermon  against  woman's 
suffrage.  It  would  be  easier  to  tell  what  is 
not  in  the  morgue.  On  second  thought 
that  statement  must  be  retracted.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  tell  what  is 
not  in  the  morgue.  There  are  stories  of 
crime,  wrongdoing,  self-sacrifice,  heroism, 
success,  failure,  hatred,  love— the  entire 
gamut  of  human  emotions  exemplified  in 
concrete  acts.  Here  are  filed  away  the 
stories  of  Galveston,  Johnstown,  Marti- 
nique, San  Francisco  and  Messina,  with 
their  horrors  and  their  heroism.  The 
story  of  Joe  Atkinson  is  there  — Little  Joe 
—the  last  hangman  of  New  York  State, 
with  his  prized  piece  of  the  last  gallows, 
who  so  much  reminds  one  of  the  hang- 
man in  Barnaby  Rudge.  The  terrible  story 
of  the  burning  of  the  Slocum  is  there, 
offset  somewhat  by  the  wonderful  tale 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Republic.  Recorded 
here  is  the  career  of  Walter  Scott,  the 
Death  Valley  miner.  The  full  details 
of  Madame  Anna  Gould's  marriage  to 


Slips  in  Lower 
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Jack-Knife 

Safety  DCIVT 
Fountain  JL   M-jiL  1 

Compare  the  relative  size  of 
the  hand  and  pen  in  the  above 
illustration. 

This  shows  the  size  of  the 
short,  stocky  vest  pocket  pen 
that  is  having  so  phenomenal 
a  sale.  It's  a  safety  pen  that 
you  can  carry  flat  in  your 
lower  vest  pocket  without 
danger  of  leaking  or  losing 


PARKER 

Jack  -  Knife 

Safety- 
Fountain 


PEN 


is  equally  well  adapted  for  Ladies'  use, 
as  it  can  be  carried  in  the  purse  or  shop- 
ping: bag  ready  for  instant  use,  and  still 
cannot  leak. 

The  Parker  Jack-Knife  Safety  is  sim- 
ply constructed,  without  valves,  pis- 
tons, or  disappearing  devices,  and  so  is 
durable.  It  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  as 
convenient  as  a  lead  pencil  shortened 
down  just  to  your  favorite  length.  It's 
not  an  ink  pencil,  but  a  regular  fountain 
pen  with  the  Lucky  Curve  ink  feed, 
Spearhead  ink  controller  and  all  the 
other  exclusive  Parker  features. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Any  Parker  dealer  will  sell  you  the 
Parker  Jack-Knife  Safety,  or  any  other 
Parker  fountain  pen,  on  ten  days'  free 
trial.  If  you  can't  find  a  dealer,  I  will 
mail  your  order  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  and  refund  your  money  if  you 
should  care  to  return  the  pen  inside  of 
ten  days.  State  if  soft,  medium  or  hard 
pen  point  is  wanted. 
Baby  size,  like  illustration  <1»0  CA 
(with  No.  2  pen)  <p^«jU 

You  will  find  among  Parker  Lucky  Curve  foun- 
tain pens  a  pen  that  will  exactly  suit  you. 

See  a  dealer  or  write  me  today.  Beautiful 
catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

GEO.  S.  PARKER,  Pres. 
PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

90  Mill  Street  Janesville.  Wis. 

Retail  Store- New  York  City  — 11  Park  Row  ActualSize 
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HORSESHOE'S  have  not  been  im- 
proved in  ages  because  no  other  at- 
tachment nor  contrivance  has  ever 
proved  so  satisfactory  in  taking  hold  of  and 
gripping  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  roads. 
As  a  tread  for  an  auto  tire,  nothing  can  serve 
the  purpose  so  well  as  Horseshoe  steel  studs. 
With  such  a  tread,  Racine  Horseshoe  Tires 
dimply  cannot  puncture,  overheat  or  blow  out, 
and  all  dangerous  skidding  is  avoided.  The 
"  Horseshoe"  steel  studs  are  so  made  as  to  be 
easily  and  quickly  renewed  when  worn.  Racine 
Horseshoe  Tires  have  four  layers  of  Chrome 
tanned  leather — each  layervukanized  together 
(French  Process). and  the  four  layers  vulcanized 
to  the  carcass.  This  prevents  interior  friction, 

RACINE  HORSESHOE  TIRES 
Are  100%  Puncture  Proof 

We  make  that  statement  binding  and  worth 
while  to  you.  Learn  moreabout  these  tires — 
write  for  full  particulars. 

TRY  THEM  AT  OUR  RISK 

1.  Renewable  steel  "Horseshoe"  studs, 

2.  Sectional  view  of  stud  and  rivet. 

3.  Four  layers  of  Chromed  leather. 

4.  Specially  constructed  carcass. 
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Racine  Auto  Tire  Co. 

104  Wright  Avenue 
Racine,  Wis. 

Selling  agencies  in 
lew  York,  Chicago, 
lilwaulcee.  Seattle, 
nd    other  centers. 


CIVIL  SERVICE,  2 

7  pa 


teachers'and  college 
e  examinations 
passed  easily  by  our  grad- 
uates.    Rapid  practical  methods — Low  ratt-s.   Write  for  catalogue. 

BALFOUR  JOHNSTONE  SCHOOL,  1017  Schiller  Bldg..Chicago.lU. 
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la  I 
uches 
Die 
leg! 


II  you  have  been  wearing  an 
■astic  band  around  your  leg 
Tut  binds  your  muscles  and 
Ipedes  circulation  —or  if  you 
■Ve  been  wearing  a  galling 
pip  of  harness  leather,  you'll 
Iconic  the  comfortable 

Congress 

Garter 

Here  is  a  new  gaiter  with  a  light, 
open-weave,  non-elastic  band  that 
cannot  bind.  It  fits  the  leg,  lightly, 
coolly, and  will  not  grow  stringy.  All 
the  strain  is  taken  up  by  the  "happy 
thought"  elastic  triangle.  This  in- 
stantly adjusts  itself  to  every  moving 
muscle  without  pressure.  The  fast- 
ener grips  the  sock  like  a  vise  and 
never  slips,  will  not  tear  nor  let  go 
until  you  loosen  it. 

Ask  for  and  insist  on  the 
CONGRESS  GARTER. 

Sold  everywhere  at  25c  a  pair.  . 
Blue,  pink,  tan,  navy,  black  and 
white. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  direct  sending  dealer's  name. 


ARTHUR  FRANKENSTEIN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

514-516  Broadway,  New  York 


Beautiful 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
Panorama — Given  away 

C,A  large  bird's-eye  view 
of  "Wonderland,"  hand- 
somely lithographed  in 
colors  on  fine  plate  paper, 
suitable  for  framing — size 
32  by  48  inches — sent  to 
any  address  in  United 
States  or  its  possessions, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  or  Ger- 
many, for  ten  cents  (else- 
where for  fifteen  cents)  to 
cover  postage  and  tubing. 


Send  U.S.  stamps  or  a  postal  money  order. 
Requests  filled  in  order  oE  receipt  as  long 
as  pictures  last  —  postage  returned  on 
unfilled  orders.  Offer  expires  with  present 
supply  of  pictures—  write  QUICKLY. 

A.  M.  CLBLAND 
General  Passenger  Agent 
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Count  Uoni  arc  here  stored  away.  Pre- 
served for  future  use,  also,  are  the  sordid 
stories  of  the  murder  of  "Casiar"  Young, 
ill  Stanford  While,  of  Grace  Brown,  of 
Unt  il  Wheeler.  And  if  such  reading  shakes 
one's  faith  in  t  he  good  in  human  nature,  to 
get  that  faith  back  again  it  is  necessary 
only  to  turn  to  other  envelopes  and  read  of 
Fireman  "Jack"  Howe,  the  hero  of  the 
Windsor  Hotel  fire;  of  that  beloved  old 
hero,  Chief  Kruger,  who  died  while  leading 
his  men  at  a  Canal  Street  fire;  of  Fireman 
Seufert,  who  lay  for  four  days  beneath  tons 
of  dripping  debris;  and  of  Policeman 
Coyne,  who  in  the  blackness  of  a  winter's 
night  swam  out  into  'the  freezing  currents 
of  the  Fast  River  and  brought  a  drowning 
mantoshore.  And  finally, there isthe record 
of  those  magnificent  philanthropies,  Trow- 
mart  Inn,  the  Sea  Breeze  Hospital  with  its 
famous  inmate,  Smiling  Joe,  the  Sage 
Foundation,  the  St.  John's  Guild,  the 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  and  scores  of 
others,  the  very  memory  of  which  brings 
tears  to  the  eye. 

It  would  be  equally  interesting  to  know 
why  people  get  into  the  morgue.  The  best 
explanation  is  given  by  the  clippings  them- 
selves. Of  these  the  following  list  is  taken 
from  a  morgue  at  random: 

Bishop  Blesses  the  Bottle  (Opening  of  the  Sub- 
way Tavern) 

Mary  Johnson  Wears  Pants 

Receives  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Commerce 

Tom  Johnson's  Son  Married  in  Secret 

Gives  City  of  Philadelphia  Paintings  Worth 
$100,000 

Big  Minister  Resigns  Pastorate 

Millionaire,  Broke,  Lives  in  Barn 

Minister  Gathered  Slum  Dwellers  and  Parishioners 
Complained 

Dentist  Denies  Woman  is  His  Wife 

Jersey  Gelatine  Works 

Jerusalem  Swindle 

Handsomest  Member  of  Democratic  Party  in  the 
United  States.  (General  Ben  LeFevre  is  his 
name) 

Edwin  Lefevre  Writes  a  New  Novel 

Says  That  Colors  Affect  Us 

Defends  Symbolism  in  Modern  Painting 

Will  Try  for  the  Pole 

Invents  New  Kind  of  Electric  Car 

Groceryman  Systematically  Robbed 

Last  Night  of  Leggett's  Hotel 

Process  Server  After  a  Poet 

Seeks  Re-Divorce  From  Wife,  Fearing  Dakota 

Decree  Invalid 
Legion  of  Honor  Dinner 
Art  Treasures  Burned 

Ethel  Leginska— a  Young  Pianist  With  a  Future 
Hayti  Left  to  Hippolyte 

Oscar  Hammerstein  Says  Mary  Garden  Was  in  a 

Tantrum 
To  Fly  Slow  is  Now  the  Problem 

From  this  abbreviated  list  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  morgue  man  has  adopted  for  his 
own  the  motto  of  Terence,  the  Latin  poet: 
"  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  a 
man  do  I  deem  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me." 

Such  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  like 
politics,  sometimes  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows. Side  by  side  are  found  the  stories  of 
John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  and  Burr 
Brothers,  the  promoters.  The  late  Dr. 
James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Richard  Canfield,  the  dead 
gambler,  rest  side  by  side  in  the  newspaper 
morgue.  With  them  is  Frederick  W.  Can- 
field,  the  artist,  who  got  into  the  morgue 
by  marrying  an  Indian  bride.  Close  to 
the  army  canteen  is  found  the  name  of 
the  Princess  Cantacuzene,  the  daughter 
of  General  Fred.  Grant.  The  history  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  is  filed  away  beside 
the  story  of  the  anarchist  who  tried  to  kill 
Premier  Crispi  of  Italy.  Filed  away  near 
each  other  are  the  histories  of  Cassie  Chad- 
wick  and  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  Here,  too, 
are  Cook  and  Peary,  but  fortunately  not 
in  the  same  envelope.  Fven  Messrs.  Jeffries 
and  Johnson  are  intimately  associated  in 
the  morgue. 

So  little  gets  into  print  about  the  average 
man  that  clippings  concerning  him  can 
easily  be  handled.  Many  a  morgue  envel- 
ope contains  but  one  tiny  clipping,  and 
very  seldom  is  an  envelope  uncomfortably 
full.  Yet  there  are  certain  men  whose 
names  are  so  continually  in  the  newspapers 
that  it  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  morgue 
man  to  know  how  to  file  his  clippings  about 
them  for  the  first  essential  of  a  morgue  is 
that  every  clipping  be  instantly  available. 
The  newspaperman  seldom  has  time  to 
read  through  scores  and  scores  of  clippings 
to  find  the  item  he  wants.  He  must  be 
able  to  lay  his  finger  on  any  particular 
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Touring  Car,  $1750 


The  Car  That  Has 
Proved  Every  Claim 

For  Performance,  Comfort,  Style,  Finish, 
Power,  Size  and  Delivery 

Instead  of  spending  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  making  our  car 
famous  by  advertising,  we  have  concentrated  our  entire  efforts  in  making  a  car  that 
would  make  itself  famous.  Our  claim  of  greater  value  is  based  on  actual  results 
achieved.  The  proving  of  this  one  great  claim  alone  has  sold  more  INTER- 
STATE cars  than  all  other  efforts  we  have  put  forth.  We  have  convinced  our 
dealers,  owners  and  ourselves  that  we  can  offer  greater  value  at  the  price  than 
any  other  manufacturer  on  the  market.     Now  we  are  ready  to  convince  you. 


40  HP. 


$1750 


40  H.  P.  Special  Torpedo  Model,  $2000 


If  we  could  take  you  through  our  factory  and 
point  out  the  methods,  modem  equipment  and 
material  which  enter  into  the  construction  of 
the  INTER-STATE  car,  there  would  no 
longer  be  a  question  in  your  mind  as  to  the 
INTER-STATE  coming  up  to  your  highest 
ideal  in  every  way. 

You  would  see  how  painstakingly  we  test  each 
motor,  how  we  put  each  chassis  through  a  12- 
hour  fan  dynamometer  test  at  full  power,  then 


adjust  it  so  as  to  overcome  every  little  defect 
and  noise.  Then  you  would  see  how  our  head 
inspector  goes  over  each  chassis  personally 
before  it  is  finally  reported  satisfactory  for  use. 
This  represents  the  very  latest  step  in  final  test- 
ing methods. 

After  this  trip,  you  would  understand  why 
our  motor  is  second  to  none  in  the  country  and 
why  the  INTER-STATE  car  gives  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


15%  More  Value  Than  Last  Year 


This  year  we  are  giving  even  15%  more 
value  than  last  and  the  prices  remain  the  same. 
Our  greater  value  is  found  in  a  14%  increase  of 
motor  power,  a  6%  increase  in  wheel-base,  the 
adoption  of  rolling  push  rod  contact  on  the  cam 
shaft,  and  many  other  improved  features  we 
haven't  room  here  to  tell  about. 


The  very  highest  critics  at  the  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg'  shows  have  been  enthusiastic  in 
the  praise  which  they  have  accorded  to 
INTER-STATE  construction.  These  opin- 
ions are  the  unbiased,  neutral  views  of  the 
cleverest  men  in  the  country. 


Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed! 


We  have  not  made  contracts  which  overtax  our  production.    We  are  able  to  handle  all  of 
our  dealers  efficiently.    All  INTER-STATE  cars  are  shipped  the  day  promised.    If  you  have 
been  disappointed  and  have  experienced  long  delays  in  getting  cars,  you  will  appreciate  this 
;reat  advantage. 

Our  new  catalog  tells  about  the  extra  long  118  in.  wheel  base, 
the  graceful  lines  and  the  roominess  of  our  big  40  horse  power 
models.  It  describes  the  highly  efficient  4 in.  x  5  in.  motor  in 
detail  and  tells  about  thelKt  II  Imported  I  ligh  Tension  Magneto,  double  ignition  system,  multiple  disc  cork- 
insert  dutch,  three-Quarter  elliptic  rear  springs,  84  in.  x  4  in.  tires,  and  many  more  high  priced  features  that  we 
haven't  room  to  tell  about  here. 

The  INTER-STATE  can  he  had  with  Touring  Car,  Deml-Tonne.tu  or  Roadster  Uody  for  $1750  Torpedo 
Model  with  special  equipment  #2000. 
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clipping  that  he  is  after.  So  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  morgue  subdivides  the  matter 
about  these  prominent  men,  and  classifies  it 
under  different  heads.  The  clippings  about 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  for  instance,  are  thus 
divided  in  one  New  York  newspaper 
morgue: 


Another 
Duntley 
Wonder! 

The  Duntley  Pneumatic  Sweeper 

A  housecleaning  machine  for 
daily  use. 

Light,  compact  and  handy. 

Sweeps  a  broad  path — sixteen 
inches  wide — and  cleans  aston- 
ishingly. 

You  may  buy  it  in  the  usual  Duntley 
way — a  monthly  trifle. 


The  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner 

Has  helped  to  enrich  civilization. 

Do  YOU  possess  this  treasure,  that 
relieves  woman  of  her  burthen  of  drudg- 
ery and  never  tires  —  that  wars  so  sav- 
agely on  the  sinister  foes  of  health  and 
makes  life  safer? 

7/  is  VER  Y  EASY  to  possess.  We  are  milling 
to  send  it  to  you  and  let  it  ivin  its  oivn  'way. 
You  may  try  it,  and  then-  ha  ve  a  ivhole  year  to 
pay  for  it  ij  you  <wish. 

Duntley  Manufacturing  Company 

490  Harvester  Building,  Chicago 
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Miscellaneous 
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Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research 

Then  there  are  separate  envelopes  for  Mrs. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  for  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  for  the  Rockefeller  Family 
Association,  and  for  the  other  Rockefellers. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  another  man  who  has  to 
have  separate  envelopes  for  his  different 
activities.   He  is  classified  as  follows: 

Biography  Peace 
Author  Politics 
Civics  Skibo 
Gifts  Speeches 
Imperialism  Spelling 
Kiss  Steel 
Labor 

But  it  remains  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  here 
as  in  so  many  other  things,  to  excel  all 
others.  He  is  at  once  the  joy  and  the 
despair  of  the  morgue  keeper.  As  one 
morgue  man  put  it:  "We  had  to  choose 
between  running  a  Roosevelt  morgue 
with  the  world  on  the  side,  or  a  world 
morgue  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  side. 
We  finally  chose  the  latter."  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  thus  classified: 
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Administration 

Africa 

Ancestry 

Anecdotes 

Athletics 

Author 

Comment 

Dangers 

Fads  and  Fancies 
Hunter 
Governor 
Harriman  Episode 
Home  Life 
Labor 
Mayoralty 
Messages 


Miscellaneous 

Navy 

Negro 

Panama  Canal 
Peace 

Peace  of  Portsmouth 

Police  Commissioner 

Politics 

Presents 

Race  Suicide 

Railroads 

Sagamore  Hill 

Spanish  War 

Speeches 

Third  Term 

Tours 

Vice-President 


One  of  the  things  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  file  is,  I  think,  not  gener- 
ally known.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  formed 
his  Ananias  Club  he  gave  expression  to 
that  now  famous  phrase,  "A  short  and  ugly 
word."  That  expression  was  not  new  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  although  everybody  sup- 
posed it  was.  The  morgue  shows  that  on 
October  19,  1895,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
Police  Commissioner  of  New  York,  he  was 
asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Perry  Belmont's  statement  that  he,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  was  using  his  office  for  personal 
aggrandizement  and  was  trying  to  wreck 
the  Republican  party  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  "Short  and  Ugly" 

"My  reply,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "is 
that  the  statement  is  the  kind  of  willful 
falsehood  which  is  best  characterized  by  a 
short  and  ugly  Anglo-Saxon  word  of  three 
letters."  The  phrase  passed  unnoticed. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  treasured  it  in  his  wonderful 
memory  for  ten  years  until  the  psycholog- 
ical moment  came  to  employ  it  again. 

To  go  back  to  the  Roosevelt  classifica- 
tions: it  might  be  stated  that  since  the 
above  list  was  compiled  another  envelope 
has  been  added  to  the  file ;  it  is  "  The  Pope. ' ' 
Even  this  long  list  of  subjects  under  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  classified  will  hardly  sug- 
gest to  the  lay  mind  the  enormous  mass  of 
material  stored  away.  For  twenty-eight 
years  the  newspapers  have  been  clipping 
"dope"  on  Mr.  Roosevelt.  If  all  this 
material  were  to  be  reprinted  in  book  form 
it  would  make  scores  and  scores  of  volumes, 
and  probably  hundreds.  So  you  see  why 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  such  a  problem  to  the 
morgue  man. 

But  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  problem,  Mr. 
Bryan  is  a  complete  distraction.  From  the 
morgue  keeper's  point  of  view  he  is  entirely 
beyond  the  pale.  There  are  clippings  about 
him  by  the  hundreds,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  classify  them,  because,  as  a  morgue  man 
explained  to  me,  "Mr.  Bryan  can't  be 
classified.  He  is  on  all  sides  of  all  ques- 
tions." And  so  Mr.  Bryan's  clippings  are 
put  in  envelopes  marked  1900,  1901,  1902, 


1903  and  so  on.  You  can  picture  to  your- 
self the  frame  of  mind  of  a  reporter  who  has 
to  find  some  particular  story  about  the 
Nebraska  Colonel,  especially  if  it  is  near 
time  to  go  to  press. 

In  the  Carnegie  classifications  you  may 
have  noticed  the  Carnegie  "Kiss."  Awhile 
back  the  statement  was  made  that  some 
persons  would  like  to  get  certain  items 
about  themselves  out  of  the  morgue.  I 
suspect  that  this  item  falls  within  that 
class.  The  kiss  in  question  was  given 
during  a  reception  in  the  Carnegie  Library 
at  Atlanta. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
not  to  print  his  side  of  the  story.  Here 
is  his  version,  as  given  to  the  press  by  a 
close  friend:  "Mr.  Carnegie  was  holding 
a  reception  in  the  Carnegie  Library  at 
Atlanta,  and  a  great  crowd  was  filing  past 
him,  shaking  hands  and  offering  hearty 
felicitations.  Two  well-dressed  women 
stopped,  and  after  exchanging  some  ban- 
tering compliments  one  of  them  put  her 
hands  on  the  astonished  laird's  shoulders 
and  kissed  him.  The  act  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  next  woman  in  line.  Mr. 
Carnegie  laughed  and  blushed,  and  then 
raised  his  hand  in  good-natured  but  firm 
protest,  and  checked  any  further  attempt 
at  osculation." 

Some  Strange  Neighbors 

Far  more  serious  are  some  of  the  things 
that  certain  other  people  would  like  to  get 
out  of  the  morgue.  There  are  the  humili- 
ating records  that  tell  how  a  business 
man  was  swindled  out  of  $50,000  by  wire- 
tappers; that  tell  how  an  absconding 
bank  cashier  lost  $350,000  of  his  stolen 
money  in  the  same  way.  Then  there  are 
stories  of  crimes,  and  swindles,  and  get- 
rich-quick  schemes,  and  so  on,  without 
limit.  Where  arrests  have  been  made  the 
same  facts  are  on  record  in  the  police 
blotter  that  are  hidden  in  the  morgue.  But 
many  and  many  a  man  who  has  escaped 
the  toils  of  the  police  has  been  less  fortunate 
with  the  newspapers.  The  only  earthly 
record  there  is  against  such  men  is  in 
the  newspaper  morgue.  That  record  they 
would  give  a  good  deal  to  expunge. 

With  some  of  these  men  the  desire  to  get 
their  names  out  of  the  morgue  is  more  than 
a  natural  desire  to  bury  the  story  of  their 
own  disgrace— they  fear  that  the  news- 
paper record  may  get  them  into  trouble. 
Sometimes  the  newspaper  morgue  becomes 
an  unofficial  police  record.  It  has  often 
happened  that  the  police  or  the  Pinkertons, 
arresting  a  man  of  whom  they  have  no 
record,  have  called  the  newspapers  to  their 
assistance  and  got  from  the  morgue  in- 
formation that  enabled  them  to  make  a 
case  against  their  prisoner;  for  in  a  news- 
paper morgue  there  are  sometimes  in- 
criminating items,  which,  though  certainly 
true,  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  so 
remain  unpublished. 

The  real  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
morgue,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  invaluable 
to  the  newspaper  in  the  preparation  of  its 
news  items.  What  the  compass  is  to  the 
mariner  and  the  official  clock  to  the  rail- 
roader, the  morgue  is  to  the  newspaperman . 
A  disaster  occurs  in  the  Cherry  Mine.  To 
the  story  of  that  disaster  must  be  appended 
brief  histories  of  other  bad  mine  disasters. 
The  reporter  finds  them  in  the  morgue.  A 
criminal  escapes  from  prison.  The  reporter 
must  tell  why  he  was  imprisoned.  He  finds 
the  reason  in  the  morgue.  Mr.  John  Smith 
is  appointed  consul  to  Germany.  What 
other  offices  has  he  held?  The  morgue 
will  tell.  Half  an  hour  before  presstime 
comes  a  cablegram  with  the  brief  mes- 
sage, "Vesuvius  again  in  eruption."  The 
story  in  the  morning  paper  must  tell  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  Vesuvius.  The 
cable  editor  finds  that  history  in  the  morgue. 
So  it  goes  day  after  day,  the  newspaper- 
man squaring  his  story  with  the  T-square 
of  the  morgue. 

The  paper  that  has  the  best  morgue 
naturally  has  an  advantage  over  its  rival 
publications.  Thus  one  city  editor,  unable 
to  find  anything  in  his  morgue  about  the 
person  he  is  investigating,  discontinues  his 
investigation.  Another  city  editor  may 
find  in  his  morgue  some  little  clew  that  will 
lead  him  to  a  good  story  and  a  "scoop."  A 
Chicago  dispatch  one  day  informed  the 
New  York  papers  that  Marshall  Field  was 
on  his  way  to  New  York.  He  was  due 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  in 
Jersey  City  at  a  certain  hour.  At  this 
particular  time  it  was  thought  that  Mr. 
Field  would  be  made  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.    The  New  York  papers  were 


Keep  the  Wee  Ones 
Out  in  the  Open 

With  the  Alamo  Junior  Ham- 
mock-Crib-— they  are  as  safe  as 
though  in  your  arms — and  you 
are  free  for  other  duties. 

Alamo  Junior 

is  a  canvas  swinging  crib  of 
strongest  cotton  duck,  laced  to- 
gether with  rope.  Deep  enough 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
falling  out.  Baby  will  play 
happily  in  it  by  the  hour  and 
be  perfectly  safe. 

Cotton  felt  mattress  rests  on 
rope  laced  frame,  giving  elas- 
ticity and  couch  comfort.  The 
little  chap  can  toddle  or  tumble 
around  or  go  peacefully  to  sleep 
in  the  Alamo  Junior  at  his  own 
sweet  will. 

Take  It  with  You 
on  Vacation  trips,  Outings, 
Picnics,  etc. 

There's  nothing  like  the  Alamo 
Junior  for  carrying  with  you 
everywhere.  Light,  compact, 
put  up  or  taken  down  quickly, 
always  ready  for  use,  uninjured 
by  rain  or  sun.  A  perfect  crib 
or  bed  for  indoors.  A  perfect 
hammock  or  playroom  for  out 
in  the  open. 

Remember  the  Alamo 
Trade -Mark 

Always  look  for  it  before  you  buy. 
There's  no  substitute  for  the 
Alamo  Junior^there's  nothing  as 
safe  and  complete  -  nothing  like  it. 

Write  for  free  Booklet, 
"The  Alamo" 

Tells  you  all  about  the  Alamo  line 
—  the  hammock  of  today — In- 
cludes the  Alamo,  Alamo  Junior 
and  Dixie  Hammocks. 

They  are  sold  by  highest  class 
dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  them,  write  us. 
We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Atlas  Belting  Co 
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Floors  Waxed  for  a 
Third  Usual  Cost 

Columbus  Hard  Drying 
Liquid  Wax — the  onlj 
liquid  wax  on  the 
market    covers  much 
more  surface  i ban 
common  paste  and 
powdered  waxes  do. 
One  gallon  covers 
2,500  to  .4,000 
square  feet.  The 
saving;  in  cost  is 

considerable.  But  more  important,  is  the 
ease  with  which  liquid  wax  is  applied. 

Less  Than  an  Hour 

The  whole  operation  takes  less  than 
an  hour.  No  heavy  brush  is  needed. 
Apply  and  polish  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Water  doesn't  injure  the  finish  or  turn 
it  white;  heel  marks  don't  show.  The 
finish  is  hard  but  elastic. 

Sample  Free 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  if  he  hasn't  it, 
send  his  name  and  4  cents  in  stamps 
for  postage,  and  we'll  send  you  a  liberal 
sample  bottle,  also  our  book  on  floors. 
Try  Columbus  Liquid  Wax  on  a  floor 
or  piece  of  furniture.  Note  what  it 
does  and  how  easily  it  does  it.  Ask 
your  dealer.  Put  up  in  different  size 
cans— 25  cents  to  $3.00.  A  $3.00 
can  lasts  a  year. 

Always  look  for  "Columbus"  on  the  label. 


HARD  DRYING 


The  Easiest  Applied  Floor  Finish. 

The  Columbus  Varnish  Co. 

Dept.  10  (29)         Columbus,  Ohio 


No  more  holes 
in  your  stockings 


You  ran  wear  stockings  of  the  thinnest 
and  most  delirate  fabrics  without  having 
the  toes  poke  through. 

Togards  prevent  it  by  protecting  the  toes 
of  the  stockings.  They  are  worn  over  the 
forepart  of  thebarefeet  underneath  the  stock- 
ing and  make  darning  a  thing  ot  the  past. 

They  give  longer  life  to  the  stockings  and 
insure  foot-comfort  at  all  times.  They  ab- 
sorb perspiration,  protect  tender  feet  and 
make  walking  easier. 

Soft,  light,  snug  fitting  and  elastic;  take 
up  little  space,  and  are  sanitary  and  washa- 
ble. Natural  color— not  dyed— in  sizes  iur 
men,  women  and  children. 

LlBle— IOC  a  pair;  12  pairs  SI. 
Silk-25c  a  pair ;  1 1  pairs  $2.75. 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed  wax  envclupc  bearing  the 
Togard  trademark. 

Sold  by  over  6000  dealers     If  yours  should 

happen  to  have  Togardl,  we'll  send  them  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price  —  be  sure  to  state  size  of  stO(.kiags. 

,  H.  L.  NELKE  &  CO..  Nelke  Building.  Philadelphia 


£  tory.fiome 


Quick,  Cheap  Way  to 
Clean  and  Lighten  Up 

Willi  a  Dayton  Sprayer  and  C  ■   E*_  _ 

Whitcwasher.  Whitewash  or  OtOre,  jTaC- 

w:iler  paints  can  be  applied 
by  inexperienced  hands 
walls,   fences,  outbuildinj 

etc.,  Ortttr  .md  lmf/,  fmtrr  than  by  stilled  men  with  brushes, 
hays  for  itself  often  In  one  trial  and  lasts  a  lifetim 

Try  It  At  Our  Risk 

Ideal  for  spraying  cattle,  poultry,  trees,  vine 
vegetables;  fine  fire  extinguisher.    Write  lo 
catalog  today.  Will  send  any  machine  yo 
may  select  on  approval.  Progress,  \'i  gal  . 
$21 ;  20  gal.,  f  10;  other  guaranteed  types,  as 
low  as (10.  Every  factory.  Institution  and  larn 
needs  one.  Attractive  proposition  for  dealers 

McCORMICK  MFG.  COMPANY 

Former  Mfg.  Dept.  Dayton  Supply  Co. 
453  E.  First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


'  Frogrcu' 


keen  for  an  interview  with  him  and  a  host 
hi  reporters  met  the  train,  Mr.  Field  was 
not  on  it.  The  reporters  went  back  dis- 
consolate.   Kvery  hotel  in  New  York  was 

questioned.    Mr.  Field  was  at  noi  I 

them.  "  Boas"  Clarke,  of  the  Sun,  the  night 
city  editor  saws  pareil,  began  to  search  in 
his  morgue.  After  a  long  time  he  found  a 
little  item  saying  that  Mr.  Field  had  one 
time  stayed  in  New  York  with  his  brother 
in  Fifth  Avenue. 

"That's  where  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Clarke  to 
t  he  reporter  covering  the  Field  assignment. 
"Go  up  there  and  you  will  find  him." 
That  is  where  he  was,  too,  and  next  day 
the  Sun  had  an  exclusive  interview.  Mr. 
Field  had  changed  cars  at  Newark,  landed 
at  Hoboken  and  had  slipped  into  the  city 
wit  hout  being  observed.  The  morgue  found 
him  out. 

After  all,  the  ultimate  end  of  the  morgue 
is  to  furnish  material  for  obituaries,  and 
practically  every  morgue  item  becomes 
sooner  or  later  obituary  material.  Every 
person  in  the  world  must  die  and  about 
every  prominent  person  that  dies  a  story 
must  be  printed.  This  the  city  editor 
never  for  one  minute  forgets.  He  watches 
the  great  ones  of  the  world  as  a  hawk 
watches  chickens.  They  make  him  as 
nervous  as  a  pocketful  of  dynamite  would 
make  the  average  pedestrian.  Always  he 
is  afraid  that  something  will  happen  and 
find  him  unprepared.  So,  at  the  first  hint 
that  a  prominent  man  is  not  feeling  well, 
he  sets  a  reporter  at  work  writing  the  sick 
man's  obituary  notice.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
proverb  in  newspaper  offices  that  this  is  a 
life-saver.  So  many  men  have  recovered 
from  sicknesses  after  their  obituaries  have 
been  written  that  every  morgue  is  full  of 
these  unprinted  annals.  For  instance,  I 
came  across  the  "obit"  of  a  prominent 
educator  who  is  still  hale  and  hearty.  The 
story  was  written  February  7,  1910.  An 
examination  of  the  envelope  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  morgue  keeper  had  been  fol- 
lowing this  man's  history  since  February 
22, 1890.  Twenty  years'  work  to  write  one 
story! 

Recently  Senator  Thomas  Piatt  died. 
The  "obit"  that  was  printed  by  one  New 
York  paper  was  written  ten  years  pre- 
viously by  a  man  who  died  two  years 
before  Senator  Piatt. 

Forehanded  as  all  this  is,  it  is  not  fore- 
handed enough  to  suit  the  city  editor. 
When  a  man  dies  a  natural  death  this 
method  may  answer  well  enough.  But 
when  a  man  meets  a  violent  death  it  will 
not  do.  The  dead  man  may  have  a  long 
history  and  his  death  may  occur  just  before 
presstime.  It  is  not  enough  that  his 
"obit"  be  written.  It  must  also  be  kept 
set  up  in  type.  Thus  there  may  be  found 
in  the  office  of  every  big  newspaper  bio- 
graphical articles  concerning  e veiy  crowned 
head  of  Europe,  the  "big "  men  of  America, 
and  every  great  figure  the  world  over  that 
is  subject  to  assassination.  Probably  every 
New  York  paper  keeps  enough  such  stories 
set  up  to  print  an  entire  edition  of  a  news- 
paper. And  it  is  by  methods  such  as  these 
that  the  papers  were  able  so  quickly  to 
print  biographies  of  Prince  Ito  and  Lieu- 
tenant Petrosino. 

Unlike  the  people  whom  it  watches,  the 
newspaper  does  not  need  any  obituary 
notice.  At  least,  it  is  mercifully  seldom 
that  it  does.  Like  the  brook,  it  goes  on 
forever.  One  morgue  man  may  pass,  but 
another  takes  his  place.  And  so  the 
generic  morgue  man  comes  to  be  the 
nearest  earthly  approach  to  the  all-seeing 
eye.  He  may  be  watching  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  He  is  also  watching  you. 
To  paraphrase  a  famous  rhyme  of  child- 
hood: 

"The  morgue  man  will  git  you  if  you 
don't  watch  out." 


A  Friend  on  the  Beech 

A MAN  from  the  West  was  looking  for  a 
,  friend  in  New  York  who  had  gone  to 
the  bad.  He  heard  his  friend  had  been 
sleeping  on  the  benches  in  Bryant  Park 
and  went  over  there  to  look  for  him. 
There  were  a  good  many  unfortunates  on 
the  benches,  but  the  particular  friend  the 
Westerner  wanted  to  find  was  not  there. 
However,  the  Westerner  did  find  another 
man  from  his  own  town,  whom  he  knew 
and  who  knew  the  man  for  whom  he  was 
searching. 

"  Where's  Jones? "  asked  the  Westerner, 
prodding  the  man  he  knew. 

"Aw,  replied  the  hobo  sleepily,  "  he  ain't 


come  in  yet." 


Nero  Fiddled  while  Rome 
was  Burning 

CRIMINAL  indifference "  you  say.  And  you 
are  right.  But  how  much  worse  is  it  than 
what  you  are  doing  every  day?  You  have  read  these 
advertisements  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  for  a  year  or  more,  telling  you  that  you 
ought  to  know  all  about  the  company  that  carries 
your  fire  insurance,  but  have  you  done  anything 
about  it?  Many  have,  but  the  majority  of  policy- 
holders have  done  nothing  about  the  selection  of  a 
company.    They  are  still  "fiddling." 

In  the  history  of  fire  insurance  in  America,  a 
large  majority  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  organ- 
ized have  failed  or  retired  from  business.  To  be 
insured  in  a  company  like  the  Hartford,  that  has 
been  in  business  a  hundred  years  and  will  be  in 
business  a  hundred  years  from  now,  costs  no  more 
than  to  be  insured  in  one  that  may  go  out  of  busi- 
ness next  week. 

It's  your  property  which  is  to  be  insured.  It's 
your  money  that  pays  the  premium.  You  are  to 
get  the  indemnity  in  case  of  fire.  In  short,  it's 
your  business  and  this  matter  is  up  to  you.  Why 
then,  don't  you  do  something?  And  here's  what 
to  do.  At  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement  is  a 
coupon.  Cut  it  out,  write  in  the  name  of  your 
insurance  agent  or  broker,  sign  your  name  and 
mail  it  to  him. 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  get  you  a  policy  in  the 
Hartford  if  you  tell  him  to  do  so.  Don't  be  a 
"fiddler"  in  the  face  of  fire.  Cutout,  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon.    Do  it  now. 


June      ,  1910 


N:iinc  i if  Aj>t*ul  or  KluKci 


Addrcai 


When  my  fire  insurance  expires, 
please  see  that  I  get  a  policy  in  the 
HARTFORD. 


STATEMENT  JANUARY  1st,  1910 

Capitul,      .         .         .     $  2.000,000.00  Name 

Liubilitie*.        .  .  14,321,953.11 

AueU,        .  23.035,700.61 

Surplui  for  Policy-Holdcr.,      8.713,747.50  AddttSI 
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THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


always  was  and  is  now,  the  best, 
because  made  on  original  plans, 
aiming  to  overcome  all  the  de- 
fects of  other  existing  diction- 
aries, it  is  kept  revised  to  date. 

MARK  TWAIN  said  :  "I  have  found  that 
one  can  do  without  principles  but  not  with- 
out the  Standard  Dictionary." 

The  Standard's  Vocabulary — 

The  most  satisfying,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  easiest 
to  consult  because  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word  is  given 
first,  and  the  vocabulary  is  not 
broken  up  into  two  or  more 
divisions  on  the  same  page,  thus 
causing  confusion.  The  Standard 
includes  every  living  word — 
every  word  likely  to  be  sought 
by  any  considerable  number  of 
people.  The  Standard  Dictionary 
contains  317,000  terms  and 
rejected  as  useless  over  200,000. 
As  much  discrimination  was  used 
in  excluding  terms  as  in  including 
terms.  It  does  not  swell  its 
vocabulary  bulk  by  giving  such 
useless,  obsolete  mis-spellings  of 
pre-dictionary  days  as,  for  ale — 
aale,  alle,  ail,  yal,  yilj  for  bless 
— blis,  blisse,  blissen;  etc.,  etc. — 
thus  saving  consultant's  time. 

Scores  of  Other  Exclusive 

Features  make  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Standard  pre-eminently  the  best  diction- 
ary ever  made  in  any  language.  It  is 
not  the  work  of  a  small  group  of  men; 
over250  of  the  world's  greatest  special- 
ists joined  in  its  making,  stamping 
every  department  with  authority,  ft 
is  magnificently  illustrated  with  color 
plates. 

I?D1?C    "°  "°'  '"^  a  dictionary  until 
rKr  r.   vou  investigate  the  Funk  & 
»  Wagnalls  Standard.  Send  for 

descriptive  circulars  and  easy  terms  of  pur- 
chase. If  you  will  include  5  cents  to  pay 
wrapping  and  postage,  we  will  also  send 
the  valuable  cloth-bound  Booklet  "  Noted 
Names  -  Who's  Who  in  History  ";  a  hand- 
book packed  with  useful  information. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 


Department  41 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


1 


The  improved  1910  Hammo-port 
is  better  in  every  way.  Back  rest  ad- 
justable to  any  position — use  as  a  wind 
shield  or  back  rest.  The  patent  spring 
cannot  sag  and  will  support  450  lbs. 
Use  as  a  hammock  or  bed  for  outdoor  sleep- 
ing. Solid  colors  and  handsome  stripes,  pos- 
itively fast  colors,  (iuaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  back.  Buy  from  your  dealer  or  we 
will  ship  complete,  east  of  Rockies  for  4Q75 
Ask  for  Booklet  G— FREE.  J 

Carnie-Goudie  Mfg.  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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DOOM 


lorancc  a 


THE  slightest  reflection  on  the  part  of 
any  average  man  will  convince  him 
that  his  annual  output  of  actual 
independent  thought  is  very  slight.  For 
the  most  part  he  will  take  his  religion, 
politics,  food,  clothes,  art,  sport,  ideas  and 
everything  else,  ready  made  and  handed  to 
him  by  some  one  else.  In  a  general  way 
most  of  us  know  that  there  is  an  out-of- 
doors  somewhere  in  the  world,  but  for  the 
city  or  town  dweller  the  matter  ends  about 
there.  We  are  even  ignorant  of  the  total 
figures  covering  the  use  or  enjoyment  that 
other  people  in  our  own  or  other  countries 
get  out  of  the  outdoor  world. 

We  Americans  ought  to  be  the  most  out- 
of-door  nation  in  the  world  because  we 
have  more  out-of-doors  than  anybody  else. 
In  old  and  supposedly  outworn  Germany, 
for  instance,  there  are  six  hundred  thou- 
sand sportsmen,  or  about  one  gun  to  each 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  These  sportsmen 
kill  each  year  four  hundred  thousand  hares, 
four  million  partridges,  half  a  million 
rabbits,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand woodcock,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pheasants,  twenty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  deer,  fourteen  hundred  wild 
boars,  and  a  great  many  other  game  ani- 
mals. This  amount  of  game  weighs  about 
twenty-five  million  kilograms  and  is  worth 
over  six  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  and 
it  cost  in  licenses  about  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  for  the  privilege  of  shooting. 

What  would  be  the  corresponding  figures 
for  America?  No  one  seems  to  know.  It  is 
certain  that  more  than  one  man  in  one 
hundred  owns  and  uses  both  rifle  and 
shotgun  in  America.  But,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  tables  have  ever  been  compiled 
showing  accurately  the  number  of  our 
sportsmen,  the  total  cost  of  all  our  game 
licenses,  or  the  total  value  of  the  game  that 
we  annually  kill.  As  to  the  total  value  of 
the  out-of-doors  to  us  in  other  forms,  which 
we  have  had  or  might  have  had  or  ought 
to  have  had,  we  are  yet  more  ignorant. 

The  Smoking  Revolver 

We  profess  a  ready-made  military  quality 
as  a  people,  yet  in  our  newspaper  stories, 
in  our  conversation  and  even  in  our  litera- 
ture, we  show  astonishing  ignorance  and 
tolerance  for  ignorance  in  matters  of  fire- 
arms, or  the  like.  On  the  front  page  of 
almost  any  newspaper,  almost  any  day 
of  the  year,  you  will  read  of  a  suicide  or 
a  murderer  detected  while  "clutching  a 
smoking  revolver  in  his  hand."  Sometimes 
the  hand  is  described  as  "cold  in  death," 
and  very  often  the  reporter  artlessly  adds 
that  the  suicide  evidently  had  been  dead 
for  some  hours.  But  the  revolver  still 
smokes.  No  good  reason  is  ever  assigned 
for  this  rash  act  on  the  part  of  the  revolver. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  revolver,  even  a 
long-barreled,  black-powder  revolver,  ever 
did  smoke  one  fraction  of  an  instant  after 
the  discharge,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


the  newspaper  artist  always  makes  a  pic- 
ture of  the  revolver  with  a  nice  thick  curl 
of  smoke  running  out  of  it.  Generations 
hence  city  editors  will  be  telling  us  of 
smoking  revolvers  clenched  in  cold  hands 
that  have  driven  bullets  crashing  through 
brains. 

Not  long  ago  a  certain  prominent  nov- 
elist of  this  country,  in  a  piece  of  vivid 
description  which  told  how  the  hero  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers,  told  how  the 
besieged  one  bravely  waited,  "with  his 
thumb  on  the  trigger  of  his  rifle."  It  is 
almost  impossible  even  for  a  hero  to  sit 
with  his  thumb  on  the  trigger  of  his  rifle. 
The  novelist  probably  meant  the  hammer 
and  not  the  trigger. 

Nature-Faking  in  High  Places 

Sometimes  odd  bits  of  misinformation 
creep  into  columns  where  they  do  not 
belong.  One  remembers  a  statement  in  a 
sporting  monthly  not  long  ago  which,  in 
describing  a  part  of  South  Carolina,  said: 
"Wild  pigeons  are  numerous  in  this  coun- 
try. They  flock  in  December  and  afford 
good  shooting  in  cornfields  and  cotton 
rows.  They  are  rather  tough,  more  like 
rubber  pads  than  meat."  There  have 
been  no  wild  pigeons  in  America  for  many 
years.  No  bird  ever  was  better  to  eat. 
There  are  none  in  South  Carolina.  They 
never  did  flock  so  much  in  December  as  in 
the  spring.  The  same  writer  in  the  same 
article  goes  on  to  say:  "  In  the  low  swales, 
where  the  ground  is  soft  and  the  boring  is 
easy,  the  woodcock  makes  his  home.  He 
surprises  you  daily  when  you  do  not  sus- 
pect his  presence,  as  he  wobbles  up  and 
zigzags  away  with  his  derisive  scaipe."  No 
woodcock  ever  made  a  sound  like  that. 
The  jacksnipe  very  often  does.  But,  if  we 
find  these  things  in  the  accredited  sporting 
press,  where  shall  we  look  for  accuracy  ? 

It  is  this  deep-seated  ignorance,  or 
carelessness,  that  bids  fair  to  nullify  all 
our  late  campaign  of  back-to-Nature  and 
back-to-the-soil.  We  know  little  of  our 
open-air  country  and  are  careless  of  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  long  endure  or  long 
furnish  its  present  attractions.  A  species 
passes  away,  exterminated  by  our  ruthless- 
ness.  Who  misses  it?  Posterity  manages 
to  get  along  without  that  which  it  never 
knew.  The  wild  pigeon  and  the  buffalo 
proved  not  indispensable.  Also,  we  now 
irrigate  sand  and  sell  it  for  four  hundred 
dollars  an  acre,  whereas  once  any  man  who 
liked  could  get  a  farm  of  the  best  soil  in 
the  world  for  nothing.  Sir  Ray  Lankester 
thinks  the  horse  once  lived  all  over  this 
continent,  and  that  man  once  killed  off  the 
species.  He  thinks  that  man  used  to  hunt 
the  mammoth  and  was  the  prominent 
cause  of  its  extinction.  From  these  things 
it  seems  that  the  faunal  naturalist  was  not 
unknown  in  prehistoric  times,  although 
his  trophies  were  not  collected  in  any  per- 
manent form.   The  elk  was  exterminated 


To  Every  Woman 
One  Box  Free 

We  want  to  send  to  every  girl  and 
woman  a  box  of  assorted  dainties. 

They  are  biscuits  that  are  better  than 
bonbons  —  different  from  anything  that 
you  ever  saw. 

We  cannot  describe  them,  so  we 
want  to  send  them  and  let  them  tell  you 
about  themselves.    They  are  called 

Sunshine 
Specialties 

There  are  many  styles  of  Sunshine  Biscuits, 
from  soda  crackers  up.  And  each  is  a  master 
creation. 

They  come  from  the  world's  finest  bakeries 
—  the  bakeries  with  a  thousand  windows. 

But  these  Sunshine  Specialties  are  biscuit 
confections.  You  have  never  tasted  anything 
like  them. 

Simply  send  us  your  address  and  the  name 
and  address  of  your  grocer  and  we  will  mail 
you  an  assorted  box.  Do  this  today — now, 
before  you  forget  it.  Then  judge  for  yourself. 


One  of  the  many  Sunshine  Specialties. 
Two  chocolate  wafers  filled  with  sweet 
vanilla  cream. 


Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 

181  Causeway  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


Coupon  Real  Estate  Notes 
$500  ^enom*nat*Qn 

Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  City  Real  Estate. 

Valued  at  Over  Twice   the  Amount 
Of  The  Loan. 

Interest  Rates,  5  and  6% 

(Write  For  Circular  No.  147.) 


Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

REAL  ESTATE  LOAN  DEPARTMENT. 

8th  and  Locust  St.         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Why  Pay  Extravagant  Hotel  Rates? 

MPI  CMnrWIWr  190  W.  103  St.,  N.Y.  Select,  Home-like, 
lAElXULlllllU  Economical.   Suites  of  Parlor,  Bedroom 
and  Bath  $1.50  daily  and  up.  Write  for  booklet  G  with  map  of  city. 
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A  Table  Wherever 
You  Want  It 


A  light,  graceful,  handsome 
table  that  can  be  carried  about 
by  a  child,  or  folded  into  small 
space — that's  the  advantage  of 
having  the 

Lightweight 

PEERLESS 

Folding  Table 

You  need  this  table;  you 
have  real  use  for  it  every  day 
in  your  house,  on  the  porch 
or  the  lawn. 

It  is  staunch  and  rigid — steel  auto- 
matic braces  prevent  the  wobbling  of 
ordinary  folding  tables. 

Its  strength  is  so  great  that  a  Peerless 
weighing  only  twelve  pounds  will  sup- 
port more  than  half  a  ton. 

For  cards,  sewing,  books,  writing 
or  lunching  outdoors,  this  table  is  just 
what  you've  been  want- 
ing. 

Round  or  square  mod- 
els; cloth,  leatherette  or 
beautiful  natural  wood 
top.  Made  also  in  din- 
ing-table  sizes.  Every 
table  guaranteed. 

Write  for  catalogand  name 
of  dealer  in  your  town,  who 
will  show  you  the  Peerless 
Folding  Table. 

An actu^ photograph.  CARROM-ARCHARENA  CO., 
l<Mb.  Peerless  Table  * 
supporting  looj  lbs.    120  Rowe  St.,  Ludington,  Mich. 


Boston 

The  Boston  Garter 
grasps  the  leg  and  your 
half  hose  in  a  way  that 
feels  good  and  safe. 


See  that  Boston  Garter 
is  stamped  on  the  clasp. 


WORN  THE  WORLD 
OVER  BY  WELL 
DRESSED  MEN. 

Sample  Fair.  Cotton,  25c  ,  Silk,  BOc. 

Mailed  on  Receipt  oi  Price. 

George  Frost  Co.,  Makers 
Boston,  Maaa.  U.S.A. 


Moving  Picture  Machines 

Make  Big  Money 

Almost  no  limit  to  the  profits 
showing  In  churched,  school 
nouses,  lodKehnllH.theatrcH, 

etc.,  or  operating 

FIVE  CENT  THEATRES. 

We  show  you  how  to  con- 
duct the  business,  furnish 
complete  outfits.  We  rent  Dlmf  and 
slifles.  Wrltetoday.  Catalogue  free, 
Chicago  Projecting  Co  ,  226  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  163,  Chicago 


iii  Kiu'opc  lone;,  long  ago.     The  wapiti,  or 

American  elk,  will  be  rune  before  very 
long;  I. lie  mountain  sheep,  or  bighorn,  a 
lillli'  later.  In  1(127  somebody  killed  the 
last  of  (lie  aurochs  of  Kurope.  The  beaver 
and  the  wolf  were  once  known  in  (!reat, 
Britain,  but  not  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  wolf  and  the  stag  eventually  will  pass 
from  knowledge  in  France.  The  bear  also 
was  native  to  (Ireat  Britain,  and  the  lion 
was  once  a  European  animal.  The  larger 
apes  are  doomed  ;  the  giraffe,  the  elephant, 
and  the  eland  are  doomed,  although  Africa 
seems  far  away  to  the  average  mind.  We 
do  not  know  or  care  about  these  things. 

Now  many  of  these  old  species  were 
exterminated  in  days  when  there  were  other 
places  to  go  hunting.  Few  stop  today  to 
reflect  that  there  is  no  place  left  to  go. 
We  no  longer  have  any  West,  and  the 
world  has  no  wild  country.  Most  of  us  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  wilderness 
travel  done  by  European  and  American 
sportsmen.  Alaska,  India,  Africa  and  the 
remotest  parts  of  Asia  are  pretty  well 
combed  out  today.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  we 
take  only  the  most  lukewarm  interest  in 
the  remaining  great  game  of  our  country; 
although  Great  Britain  gives  strict  legal 
protection  to  elephants,  giraffes,  and  many 
other  species  of  large  game  in  far-off 
Africa.  We  admire  the  manhood  requisite 
for  the  chase  of  dangerous  big  game;  but 
we  face  with  perfect  equanimity  the  fact 
that  our  own  manhood  soon  must  have 
entirely  different  training  grounds,  indeed, 
none  at  all  of  the  old  sort.  Our  percentage 
of  illiteracy  and  our  average  intelligence  re- 
main about  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  most 
countries.  Yet  we  are  so  ignorant  as  to 
believe  that  the  past  is  the  present,  that  the 
out-of-doors  of  yesterday  is  that  of  today. 

But  even  yet  we  print  as  attractive 
illustrations  pictures  of  inordinate  kills  of 
fish  or  game.  The  writer  remembers  the 
photograph  of  a  pile  of  prairie  chickens 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  prairie  shack 
near  which  they  were  stacked  up.  Four 
men  killed  these  birds,  which  numbered 
many  hundreds.  It  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Today  you  pay  three  or  four  dollars  for  a 
prairie  chicken  in  a  cafe.  Similar  instances 
abound  for  every  species  of  game.  We  are 
ignorant  or  careless  about  it.  Geronimo, 
the  Apache,  killed  men,  but  had  a  vast  con- 
tempt for  American  shooters  who  slaugh- 
tered more  game  than  they  could  use. 

Reckoning  the  Slaughter 

We  do  not  stop  to  think.  Thus,  in  Cali- 
fornia, let  us  say,  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  gun  licenses  taken  out 
each  year.  Suppose  each  gun  killed  the 
limit  of  thirty-five  birds,  of  only  one  species 
and  on  only  one  day.  It  doesn't  sound  so 
large  until  you  figure  that  it  is  three  and  a 
half  million  birds  on  one  day.  Divide  that 
sum  by  any  figure  you  like,  and  multiply 
it  by  the  total  days  of  the  legal  and  illegal 
shooting,  and  multiply  that  by  several 
different  species.  Then  you  begin  to  see 
that  millions  of  pounds  of  game  are  killed 
in  one  state  and  that  nobody  knows  or 
cares  about  a  product  so  very  valuable.  In 
California  four  men  not  long  ago  killed 
seven  hundred  geese  in  one  day.  In 
Mexico  one  hunter  killed  over  a  hundred 
ducks  at  a  single  discharge  of  a  heavy 
swivel-gun.  Who  knows  or  cares  about 
these  things?  Our  factories  turn  out  half  a 
million  guns  each  year,  one  year  after 
another,  at  an  average  price  of  less  than 
twenty  dollars.  Multiply  each  of  these 
guns  by  ten  days'  shooting  per  annum,  or 
five  days';  and  extend  their  field  over  all 
the  older  and  the  newer  states.  How  much 
do  they  kill  ?  How  long  will  they  have  any- 
thing to  kill?  We  do  not  know  or  care. 

We  are  ignorant  and  careless  of  the  bal- 
ance of  Nature,  and  we  add  all  sorts  of 
killing  agencies  in  our  attempts  to  wipe  out 
certain  species  that  interfere  with  civiliza- 
tion. We  put  bounties  on  wolves,  wildcats, 
cougars,  bears,  raccoons,  gophers,  prairie 
dogs,  jack-rabbits,  owls,  crows,  eagles.  As 
illogical  as  we  are  unscrupulous,  we  attempt 
preservation  with  one  hand  and  extinction 
with  the  other. 

For  the  average  American  it  is  enough 
to  believe  that  we  have  a  Government  at 
Washington,  the  best  Government  in  the 
world  and  quite  able  to  take  care  of  every- 
thing that  needs  attention.  We  are  sure 
that  in  some  way  those  highly  enlightened 
citizens,  Aldrich,  Cannon  and  others,  will 
do  about  what  is  right  for  the  salvation 
of  the  country.  The  average  American 
cannot  tell  how  many  departments  there 
are  in  the  Government  at  Washington,  or 


what  lines  of  activity  are  assigned  to  each 
department.  Few,  for  instance,  know  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  game 

supervision  under  Its  charge.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  t  he  work  of  this  department  ought 

to  be  known  and  approved.  It  is  edging 
along  and  doing  a  little  something  in  spite 
of  our  ignorance  and  carelessness.  Not 
long  ago  this  department  printed  a  rfaume 
of  the  game  situation  in  the  different 
states.  From  this  we  may  learn  that  eight 
shooters  from  Alabama  were  fined  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  for  not  taking 
out  licenses  in  Louisiana.  Illegal  shipment 
of  game  in  Illinois  cost  one  man  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars;  another  in  West 
Virginia  five  hundred  dollars;  another  in 
Oklahoma  three  hundred  dollars.  Fines  of 
one  hundred  dollars  are  very  common. 
Colorado  and  Maine  are  credited  with  fines 
of  over  five  hundred  dollars;  Michigan  with 
one  of  two  hundred  and  fifty;  Pennsyl- 
vania with  one  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five;  Iowa  with  one  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty;  Connecticut  three  fines  of  over  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  A  hundred  dollars 
fine  for  breaking  a  game  law  is  not  unusual. 

The  Waning  Wild  Population 

We  cannot  hunt  all  over  the  country  as 
once  we  could.  Pennsylvania  now  bars 
aliens.  Arkansas  does  as  much  with  her 
statutes,  at  least,  although  there  are 
loopholes  of  local  invitations.  Within  two 
years  the  entire  situation  as  to  gun  taxes 
and  licenses  has  been  revolutionized  and 
the  cost  of  shooting  licenses  has  steadily 
mounted.  At  the  same  time  the  daily  bag 
limit  has  grown  smaller  in  average  over  all 
the  states.  Grouse,  deer,  ducks,  all  upland 
game,  will  soon  be  extinct  or  allowed  to  be 
killed  only  in  very  small  daily  numbers. 
Illinois  cut  down  her  quail  limit  to  fifteen 
a  day,  then  to  twelve.  Last  winter  was  an 
exceptionally  severe  one  on  game  birds  all 
over  the  North.  The  coming  fall  will  in 
every  likelihood  be  one  of  great  scarcity. 
Once  we  could  go  South  and  be  sure  of  good 
shooting,  but  this  last  winter,  as  the  writer 
very  well  discovered,  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end  in  Southern  upland  and  cover 
shooting.  Scores  of  localities  that  were 
excellent  for  quail  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
reported  as  shot  out. 

But  who  knows  or  cares  about  these 
things  ?  Is  it  not  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  to  give  us  plenty 
to  eat,  plenty  to  wear,  plenty  to  kill?  Is 
this  not  America!  An  annual  increase  of 
a  million  population  surely  cannot  much 
affect  the  resources  of  so  great  a  land  as 
the  West!  Yet  from  all  parts  of  that  West 
from  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas,  every  corner  of  what 
was  once  known  as  the  Dry  West— come 
now  countless  prospectuses  inviting  us  to 
come  out  and  till  the  "  most  fruitful  soil  in 
the  world,"  and  incidentally  to  kill  the  last 
remaining  auroch,  jack-rabbit  orsand  snipe. 

Meantime  we  go  in  for  airships  and 
automobiles,  and  in  general  gear  up  in  our 
national  tastes.  We  put  a  tax  on  sport, 
a  tax  on  the  out-of-doors  and  outdoor 
pleasures.  Incidentally  we  tax  ourselves 
and  our  coming  sons,  but  are  too  ignorant 
or  careless  to  reflect  on  that.  We  spend  a 
lot  of  time  arguing  on  what  our  Constitu- 
tion is  or  ought  to  be,  and  we  even  do  a 
stunt  in  conservation  talk  once  in  a  while; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  American  people 
is  ignorant  or  careless  regarding  matters 
that  in  the  belief  of  governments  older  and 
quite  as  wise  as  ours  have  been  of  the  most 
vital  importance.  We  never  will  know  un- 
til it  is  too  late  what  a  splendid  inheritance 
we  had  and  how  recklessly  we  threw  it 
away.  What  we  really  need  is  the  strong 
arm  and  the  woodshed. 

There  was  some  hope  that  the  movement 
so  boldly  begun  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
Pinchot  and  others  would  be  carried  on  to 
some  point  of  great  value  to  those  ignorant 
and  careless  Americans  who  know  little  of 
the  past,  the  present  or  the  future  of  their 
own  undivided  and  common  wealth.  The 
struggle  between  shrewdness  and  careless- 
ness is  old  as  the  ages.  It  is  the  same  old 
struggle  between  oppressor  and  oppressed, 
between  monarchy  and  democracy.  We 
came  over  here  a  few  hundred  years  ago  to 
run  a  government  of  our  own.  Now  we  are 
doing  about  all  we  can  to  set  in  effect  here 
the  age-old  struggle  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not,  between 
those  who  are  bold  and  shrewd  and  those 
who  an;  careless  and  ignorant.  Never  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  nation  was 
a  day  showing  so  immediate  and  pressing 
;i  need  for  a  private  session  in  the  woodshed. 


"Onelbuch  of 

Mermen's 
Soothes  the 

Whole 
World's  Skin" 

THE  whole 
world  over  it's 
"Mermen's  for 
Mine;"  when  the 
skin  is  sunburnt, 
chafed  or  irritated, 
there  is  nothing 
so  soothing  and 
healing. 

MEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 

Toilet  Powder 

Sample  box 
for  2-cent  stamp. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Company 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
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A  TASTE  CATCH 

"  Fisherman,  fisherman, 
what  have  you  caught?" 

"A  taste  have  I  caught," 
says  the  fisherman — the  taste 
of  Underwood  Deviled  Ham, 
than  which  there  is  no  taste 
more  delicious.  For  is  it  not 
good  boiled  ham,  ground  up 
fine,  with  mustard  and  42 
spices  ?   It  is. 


THE  TASTE 

Handy,  great,  for  out-dooring  lunches, 
to  wit:  bread,  can  of  Underwood, jack- 
knife — sumptuous  repast,  quick.  And 
as  a  choice  morsel  for  teas,  luncheons, 
meal  emergencies,  handy,  great,  too. 

Clean,  economical.  Small  can  makes 
1  2  large  or  24  small  sandwiches.  For 
1 5  cents  will  send  you  small  can  to  try. 

Our  luxurious  "Cookery  News" 
booklet  tells  how  to  make  Souffles, 
Canapes,  Hors  d'Oeuvres,  Rare-bits, 
Salads,  Scallops, — Underwood  Deviled 
Ham  dishes  you  never  thought  of. 

And  our  other  book,  "  Underwood's 
New  England  Sea  Foods,"  tells  of  a 
taste  of  the  sea — of  the  Salt  Sea  Taste 
of  Underwood's  delicious  fried  Sar- 
dines, dressed  with  oil,  mustard,  souse 
or  tomato  sauce,  Clams  in  their  own 
delectable  juice,  Clam  Chowder,  Her- 
ring, Lobsters,  etc. 

Before  you  forget  it,  send  us  your 
grocer's  name  and  we'll  send  you  these 
books  free.  And  before  you  forget  it, 
order  some  Underwood  Deviled  Ham 
and  some  Underwood  New  England 
Sea  Foods  from  your  grocer.  Wm. 
Underwood  Co.,  52  Fulton  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Branded  with  the  Little  Red  Devil 


A  FIXED  habit  of  mind  is  a  hard  thing 
/\  to  overcome,  but  there  are  signs, 
JL~A- at  this  writing,  that  the  Repub- 
lican regulars  in  Congress  are  beginning  to 
have  a  few  glimmerings  of  understanding 
of  the  temper  of  the  people  concerning  the 
tariff. 

The  Republicans  have  been  in  power  in 
Congress  so  long  they  have  come  to  think 
that  whatever  they  do  the  people  will 
applaud  and  approve.  They  were  firmly 
of  this  conviction  concerning  their  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  law.  They  knew  there  was  a 
protest,  but  they  said  one  to  another  that 
it  would  pass  away  in  a  short  time,  and 
that  the  people  throughout  the  country 
would  gratefully  accept  this  evidence  of 
the  further  fostering  care  of  the  majority 
for  the  producer,  notwithstanding  the 
crimps  put  into  the  consumer,  and  all 
would  be  well.  "Just  wait,"  they  said, 
"until  the  voters  understand  the  benefi- 
cence of  this  tariff.  Be  perfectly  calm  until 
the  law  gets  to  working  and  then  they  will 
all  rally  around  us,  and  we  can  wipe  out 
this  insurgent  movement  without  leaving 
our  seats.    It  will  all  vanish  into  thin  air." 

So  they  waited,  first  debonairly,  then 
anxiously,  and  then  affrightedly.  They 
discovered  this  was  one  time  when  their 
friends  back  home  would  not  applaud. 
They  discovered  it  was  firmly  fixed  in  the 
thoughts  and  evidenced  by  the  actions  of 
the  men  in  the  districts  that  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  was  not  what  was  wanted— a 
downward  revision  of  the  tariff —and  not  all 
the  oratory  in  the  universe,  to  that  general 
effect,  would  change  that  opinion.  Presi- 
dent Taft  tried  it  and  so  did  many  of  the 
lesser  lights.  They  explained  and  argued. 
They  showed  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  the 
circumstances.  They  implored  the  people 
to  give  it  a  chance. 

Instead,  the  people  listened  impatiently 
to  the  arguments  and  prayers,  and  shouted 
a  derisive  "  Rats!  "  at  the  regulars.  Hence, 
it  finally  percolated  into  the  intelligences  of 
the  regulars  that  something  must  be  done. 
But  what?  It  was  impossible,  of  course,  to 
admit  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  is  not  a 
jewel  of  tariff-making.  That  would  stultify 
them  too  much,  although  they  had  arrived 
at  a  stage  at  which  they  were  not  averse  to 
acknowledging  they  had  been  foolish — in 
a  limited  degree,  of  course,  but  foolish,  if 
that  acknowledgment  would  get  them  any 
votes  or  switch  any  sentiment. 

A  Graceful  Retreat 

There  were  weeks  of  tearful  conferences, 
when  the  leaders  told  one  another  of  the 
news  from  home  and  when  the  various  bye 
elections  were  considered  and  cussed.  It 
was  a  hard  proposition.  There  could  be  no 
direct  disavowal  of  the  tariff  law.  But 
there  must  be  some  hedging.  Finally,  it 
was  decided  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  gathering  of  tariff  information,  in  a 
scientific  way,  to  be  available  for  the  next 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  might 
want  to  tackle  another  tariff  revision.  It 
was  distinctly  to  be  understood  there  was 
no  tariff  commission  about  it.  That  could 
not  be  thought  of,  particularly  as  Senator 
Beveridge  and  some  others  of  the  advanced 
thinkers  on  tariff  matters  had  pointed  out 
that  the  only  scientific  way  to  revise  a 
tariff  and  avoid  all  the  business  upheaval 
that  goes  with  our  present  system  of 
revision  is  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
examine  into  the  whole  matter  and  give 
that  commission  power  to  change  a  rate 
when  it  is  shown  that  a  rate  should  be 
changed. 

Oh,  no!  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  a 
tariff  commission  about  it.  That  would  be 
too  much  of  a  surrender.  Then,  too,  the 
Congress  is  jealous  of  its  tariff-making 
power,  and  the  Constitution  says  all  rev- 
enue bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  what  would  be  the 
result  if  it  were  even  hinted  by  the  regulars 
that,  perhaps  it  might  be,  possibly— a 
tariff  commission  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  this  country?  The  result  would 
be,  they  knew  to  a  certainty,  that  the 
regulars  would  be  greeted  by  hoarse  hoots 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Still,  there  was  a  situation,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  whip  the  devil 
around  the  stump  in  order  to  try,  at  least, 
to  get  back  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
protesting  Republicans  in  every  state  in 


the  Union.  They  fussed  and  fussed  for 
weeks,  trying  to  draw  a  paragraph  for  the 
Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  that  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as  new 
legislation,  and  that,  while  virtually  help- 
ing along  the  tariff  commission  idea,  would 
not  do  so  in  any  way,  by  name,  or  by 
implication  or  construction  in  the  language 
of  the  paragraph.  After  weeks  of  toil  a 
paragraph  was  drafted  for  the  Sundry 
Civil  Bill  appropriating  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  for 
the  securing  of  tariff  information  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  information  is  to 
be  classified  and  arranged  and  fixed  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House, 
and  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate, 
to  the  pleasing  end  that  next  time  there  is 
any  tinkering  with  the  tariff  the  tinkers 
may  have  a  few  items  of  exact  knowledge 
to  help  them  out  instead  of  a  few  tons  of 
inaccurate  information. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
is  a  good-sized  sum  of  money  and,  it  is 
quite  likely,  will  obtain  a  large  assortment 
of  tariff  information.  The  regulars  hope 
the  inclusion  of  this  item  in  the  Sundry 
Civil  Bill  will  prove  to  the  country  that 
they  are  really  and  truly  in  earnest  in  this 
matter  of  getting  a  satisfactory  tariff,  and 
that  they  are  working  conscientiously 
toward  that  end,  only  they  must  have  time. 
But  they  are  generous  and  honest  about  it. 
Witness  the  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars! 

Trying  a  New  Bait 

In  the  present  condition  of  Congress  any 
person  who  might  try  to  predict  what 
Congress  would  do  from  day  to  day  would 
be  a  fit  subject  for  the  padded  cell.  Hence, 
as  this  is  written  before  the  House  has  con- 
sidered the  item,  no  predictions  are  to  be 
made.  Nor  are  any  necessary.  The  House 
may  accept  or  reject  the  item  and  the  plan. 
That  is  not  material.  The  point  is  that  the 
regulars  in  the  House  have  decided  some- 
thing must  be  done  and  are  seeking  to  let 
themselves  down  as  easily  as  possible. 
Scared  stiff,  they  hope  this  plan  to  get 
tariff  information,  the  making  of  this  ap- 
propriation, will  prove  to  the  people  that 
they  are  sensible  of  the  demand  for  a  proper 
tariff  and  are  going  about  getting  one  in  the 
best  way  possible.  That  may  wash,  and  it 
may  not.  The  fact  is  that  instead  of  being 
economic  this  proposition  is  purely  political. 
In  their  hearts  the  regulars  hate  any  tariff 
proposition,  of  any  kind,  that  changes  any 
existing  order.  They  do  not  believe  in 
tariff  boards  or  tariff  commissions  or  in 
any  other  kind  of  tariff-making  machinery 
than  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  old 
familiar  methods  of  N.  W.  Aldrich  and  his 
corps  of  rate-fixers. 

They  had  to  do  something,  and  they 
thought  they  might  get  past  with  this 
appropriation,  hoping  that  the  people 
would  be  credulous  enough  to  take  the 
proposition  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  a 
step  forward  economically  — hoping  that, 
but  hardly  believing  it;  but  seeing  no  way 
out  except  to  take  the  chance.  They  fought 
over  the  plan  for  a  long  time  among  them- 
selves. Probably  they  will  have  fought 
over  it  on  the  floor  before  this  is  read. 
Still,  whether  they  fight  or  not,  they  have 
determined  this  is  a  grand  coup;  that  it 
will  take  the  wind  out  of  a  lot  of  insurgent 
sails,  and  help  to  rehabilitate  sundry  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  grave  danger  of  being 
unseated  at  the  coming  elections,  in  addi- 
tion to  helping  Mr.  Taft  out  of  the  hole 
he  fell  into  when  he  signed  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  and  then  went  out  and  de- 
fended it. 

This  is  the  lure  they  put  out  for  the 
voters:  "Though  we  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law 
is  the  best  tariff  law  ever  spread  on  our 
statute  books,  we  are  not  unaware  that 
the  tariff-makers  in  Congress  are  but 
human,  and  that  there  may  be  some  ine- 
qualities or  injustices  in  that  law.  Now, 
by  making  this  appropriation  we  show  our 
good  faith,  for  it  provides  the  tariff  board 
with  a  sum  adequate  for  financing  investi- 
gations as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
workings  of  schedules.  Thus  it  will  give  us 
information  that  will  help  us  to  adjust  these 
inequalities  and  injustices -if  there  be 
any  such— and  prove  to  the  American 
people  that  we  have  none  but  their  best 
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"RONEY'S  BOYS" 
Concert  Company 

OF  CHICAGO 

Costume  Concerts 

22  years  of  phenomenal  success.  Exquisite  boy 
voices,  highly  trained,  and  masterly  boy  instru- 
mentalists, giving  Ji  nest  class  of  music  by  standard 
composers  —  Back,  Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Wagner,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Dvorak,  Brahms, 
Mendelssohn,  Franz,  Rubinstein,  etc.,  including 
selections  from  **  Kienzi,"  "Tannhauser,"  "Flying 
Dutchman,"  "Lohengrin,"  "Rheingold,"  "Kaust," 
''Orpheus,"  "Lucia,"  "Messiah,"  "Creation," 
"Elijah,"  "St.  Paul,"  and  best  modern  composers. 

Rich  historical  costumes.  High  educational 
value,  an  inspiration  to  young  and  old.  Only 
concert  company  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Now  Booking  for  Season  of  1910-11 

for  Lecture  Courses,  Schools,  Churches,  Societies, 
Charities,  etc.  Elegant  printing  free.  No  vaude- 
ville engagements  considered. 

Exclusive  Direction:  For  Ohiu,  Ind..  Ills.,  Lower 
Mich.,  W.  Va.,  Ky.  (on  and  east  of  Q.  &  C.  R.  R.),  Penna. 
(except  N.  E.  %)  and  N.  Y.  (on  and  west  o(  No.  Cent.  R.R.) 
address  Coit  Lyceum  Bureau,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  For  Md.. 
Va..  N.C..  S.C.,  Ga.,  Fla./Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Texas.  Tenn.. 
and  Western  Ky.  address  Alkahest  Lyceum  System,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  For  New  York,  east  of  No.  Cent.  R.  R..  address 
Empire  Lyceum  Bureau,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  For  concerts  in 
all  other  territory  in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  terms 
and  literature,  address 

HENRY  B.  RONEY,  Trainer  and  Manager 

Kingsbury  Bldg.,  Indiana  Ave.  and  24th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

^norlal  Nnti^A  sP,c,ndirt  opportunity  for  talented 
OpClldl  llUUCe  boy  singers  and  players  on  instru- 
merits  to  receive  superior  instruction,  and  the  educational 
advantages  of  travel  under  strict  care  and  discipline,  and 
Christian  influence.  No  charge  for  testing  voices.  Write 
Mr.  Roney  for  information,  giving  full  particulars,  exact  age, 
experience,  etc. 


rooms,  furnished. on  Gogebic 
Lake,  Upper  Mich,,  in  the  big  North  Woods,  near  Gogebic 
Hotel.  Nature's  rest  sanitarium.  Famous  resort,  fine  fishing, 
superb,  brAcingclimate.  Hay  fever  relief.  C.  &  N.W.  Ry.  Ad- 
dress Mr.  Roney  as  above— 24th  and  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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SUSPENDERS 
WORK 
UNDER 

THE  SHIRT 


Just  loop  the  loops  over  your  suspender 
buttons.  No  contraptions  needed  to 
make  "SE-NO"  invisible  suspenders 
work,  and  you  don't  have  to  cut  holes 
in  your  shirt. 

They  hold  better  than  the  tightest  drawn 
belt,  yet  are  entirely  concealed. 
They  fit  perfectly  and  self  adjust  to  every 
motion  of  the  body,  making  them  easy  on 
buttons  and  wearer. 

At  your  dealer's,  50c  —  or  of  us  by  mail,  post- 
paid. Two  sizes  —  regular  for  short  and 
medium  sized  men;  extra  long  for  tall  men. 
"SE-NO"  is  stamped  on  every  buckle. 

EAGLE  SUSPENDER  CO. 

1210  Race  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PYRAMID 

Send  a    ;  _|V 
2-cent  stamp    ;  "Li  - 
cover  mailing)  CATCHER 
and  your  dealer's  name  -^^^sssj. 
for  aPyramid  Fly  Catcher,  which 


(to 


keep 


flyle 


Tin 


is  more  sanitary  than  fly  paper  and  \V< 
better  and  quicken  and  lasts  longer.  It  has 
no  objectionable  odor  and  will  not  drip  in  the 
hottest  weather.    It  can  be  hung  up  out  of  th 
v     way.    The  shining  surface  attracts  the  flies. 
W    Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  for  Sc.  each. 

Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.  77  Duane  Street,  N.  Y. 


Ants  Exterminated  in  24  Hours 

Pesky  Ant  Exterminator  J/'i* "Sr<S  »" 

in  24  hours.  Send  25c  today  for  large  package.  Guaranteed.  Big 
Seller.   Agents  wanted    Hine  Thome  Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
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No.  107  A  Round  Combination  Stoutoi  Ctrptnu 
Bv  Moil,  $1.00 


Carborundum  sharpening 
stones  cut  tw  ice  as  fast  as 
ordinary  sharpening  stones 
— yet  put  on  a  tool  that 
keen,  lasting  razor-edge  so 
prized  by  good  workmen. 


Made  at 
Ma£ara 


OP, 


Used  the 
WorldOver 


The  Round  Combination  Stone  for  work- 
ers in  wood — four  inches,  in  diameter — 
just  the  right  size  and  shape  to  allow  for 
the  rotary  motion  so  necessary  in  sharp- 
ening' chisels  and  similar  tools.  You  use 
all  the  surface — not  merely  a  couple  of 
inches  out  of  the  middle.  Price  $1.00. 
The  Machinist's  Special  — No.  292-A— 
A  handy  little  pocket  stone  in  neat  case 
— 35  cents. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  have 
Carborundum  sharpening 
stones,  send  direct. 

The  Carborundum 
Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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A  Necessity  witu 
I  Knee  Drawers 

T  h  ey  /i  t  so  we  11  .you 
/orget  they're  there 

J    25*.  50aarvd  $l.qpat 
your  dealers. or  sample 
pair  /rom  the  makers. 

A  Stein  &.  Co. 
506  Cervt er Ave.  Chicago. 


NO  METAL 

can  touch  you 


r-  Genuine  Buckskin  Canoe  and  House  Shoes  -, 

For  indoors  or  out  .these  Indian  Shoes  jdve  greatest 
ease  and  durability.  Hand-sewed  and  decorated 
in  correct  style.  The  Genuine  Buckskin  is  soft  as 
rubber,  yet  tough  as  rawhide. 
Men's  $025  Ladies*  $0  Boys' $175 
(S'/toitj,  (254  to 7)  <2j4toS)  * 


i'Alul)     *■      Ci'A  to  5) 
All  Postpaid. 

This  and  a  score  of  others 


for  folder  of  1D10  slyle: 
Ypiilanti  Indian  Shoe  Co.,  630  Crou  St.,  Ypiilanti,  Mich. 


(r=  PATENTS  that  PROTECT— j 

Our  3  hooks  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6cts.  stamps 
R.S.&  A.B.  LACEY,  Dept.  35,  W.ihinilon,  D.C..  Ett.b.  1869 


Interests  at  heart  and  that  we  should  he 
Continued  III  power  for  the  very  reason  thai 
we  alone  are  competent  to  conduct,  the 

affairs  of  the  Government,  and  that  we 

listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people." 

Now  that  is  a  fine  line  of  argument  for 
grown  men  to  make  to  other  thrown  men, 
isn't  it?  Here  come  a  lot  of  politicians  in 
blue  funks,  hearing  from  their  home  dis- 
tricts that  the  people  are  in  revolt,  that  they 
do  not  like  the  tariff  and  will  not  like  it, 
that  they  consider  that  tarifl"  a  violation  of 
party  pledges;  and  these  same  politicians 
now  endeavor  by  a  transparent  subterfuge 
of  this  kind  to  deceive  those  protesting 
Republicans  throughout  the  country  into 
saying  that  all  is  well,  and  that  the  regulars 
in  the  House  and  Senate  really  have  no 
political  idea  in  this,  but,  entirely,  the 
common  good. 

Meantime,  the  condition  of  the  regulars 
continues  pitiful.  They  are  the  most 
scared,  most  disconsolate,  most  depressed, 
most  disturbed  lot  of  statesmen  who  ever 
sat  on  Capitol  Hill.  If  you  pass  one  of 
them  and  say,  "Look  out!  Insurgent!" 
he  will  leap  in  the  air  like  a  jumping  lum- 
berjack and  come  down  with  his  hair  stand- 
ing on  end.  Most  of  them  have  quit 
reading  their  letters.  They  wander  about 
wondering  where  it  will  break  out  next. 
They  are  all  shot  to  pieces.  They  consider 
legislation  perfunctorily,  and  are  inclined 
to  blame  President  Taft  for  a  good  many 
things,  especially  for  his  insistence  on 
railroad  legislation— when,  they  contend, 
there  was  no  public  demand  for  it— and 
for  the  consequent  tangle  and  row  and 
trouble  that  ensued  when  they  were  trying 
to  keep  faith  with  Taft  and  pass  him  a  bill  of 
some  kind.  They  want  to  go  home  and 
try  to  get  their  fences  fixed,  and  they  dare 
not,  for  they  do  not  know  what  minute 
some  insurgent  may  bob  up  and  present 
some  sort  of  a  resolution  that  will  put  them 
even  further  to  the  bad.  It  is  no  fun  to 
belong  to  the  Old  Guard  in  Washington 
now.  In  other  days  the  Old  Guardsmen 
were  the  arbitrary  boys,  who  wore  the 
medals  and  the  red  carnations  and  told  the 
common  variety  of  Representatives  who 
meekly  affiliated  with  them  what  to  do, 
when  to  do  it  and  where  to  get  off. 

Why  There  Are  Insurgents 

That  is  all  changed.  Membership  in  the 
Old  Guard  now  entails  a  nervous  appre- 
hension that  somebody  is  fixing  up  some- 
thing at  home  to  defeat  the  guardsman,  and 
a  vivid  comprehension  that  the  insurgents 
are  fixing  up  something  in  Washington  that 
shall  have  the  same  general  effect.  When 
the  news  comes  in,  as  it  did  a  short  time 
ago,  that  John  Dalzell,  High  Priest  of  Pro- 
tection, is  having  a  very  hard  fight  in  his 
district  in  Pennsylvania,  and  will  have  to 
contest  for  every  vote  he  gets,  and  that, 
too,  in  what  the  Republican  orators  used 
to  call  the  Citadel  of  Protection— Pitts- 
burgh—it  is  not  strange  others  of  the 
regulars  should  be  seeing  things  at  nights. 

The  haughty  rulers  of  the  majority,  in 
both  House  and  Senate,  are  haughty  no 
longer.  They  are  trying  to  save  something 
out  of  the  wreck.  They  are  conciliatory, 
even  tearful,  in  their  efforts  to  bring  back 
into  line  some  of  the  men  who  have  quit 
them  and  are  fighting  the  progressive  bat- 
tles. They  deprecate  the  political  expedi- 
ency—which it  is,  of  course  that  urges 
the  insurgents  to  act  as  they  think  their 
constituents  would  have  them,  and  vote 
that  way,  instead  of  standing  by  the 
machine.  They  denounce  expediency  in 
unmeasured  terms.  It  is  hateful  and 
unpatriotic.  It  is  abhorrent.  It  is  sub- 
versive of  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment. 

And,  uttering  these  condemnations,  they 
hitch  a  two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand- 
dollar  tariff  clause  on  the  Sundry  Civil 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  square 
themselves  with  the  party! 

It  makes  a  vast  difference  who  tries  to 
be  expedient,  or  who  is.  It  is  frightful  in 
an  insurgent,  but  necessary  in  a  regular. 
Those  who  have  watched  Congress  for  any 
length  of  time,  from  the  outside,  are  not 
much  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
motives  of  either  side.  The  fact  is  that  it 
is  all  politics,  and  the  real  reason  for  the 
insurgency  that  prevails  is  to  bo  found  not 
so  much  in  the  convictions  of  the  men  who 
are  insurgent  as  in  the  convictions  of  the 
people  in  their  districts.  The  basic  differ- 
ence between  an  insurgent  and  a  regular  is 
that  the  insurgent  has  better  information 
as  to  what  his  people  back  home  think  atid 
want,  and  sense  enough  to  act  on  it. 


Our  claim  of  absolute  purity  is 
borne  out  by  our  label.  The 
Food  Laws  do  not  make  grape 
juice  pure,  but  they  insist  that 
any  adulteration  be  stated  on 
the  label. 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  is  all  that  the  most  stringent  pure  food 
law  requires  —  and  more.  Grape  juice  under  this  label  can  he 
secured  from  your  dealer  and  is  served  from  the  original  bottle 
at  rirst-class  fountains.  Welch's  is  just  choicest  Concords  in 
liquid  form.  The  skin,  seeds,  and  fibrous  pulp  are  eliminated 
and  all  that  is  of  value  in  the  grape  is  retained.  Welch's  has 
richness  and  body  without  concentration  or  addition. 

Avoid  grape  juice  containing  corn  syrup  (glucose)  which  is 
added  to  make  it  palatable  and  give  it  body.  Its  presence 
indicates  the  use  of  inferior  grapes. 

Insist  on  Welcb's.  It  is  the  ideal  summer  drink  —  pleasing, 
healthful,  and  invigorating. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's,  semi  for  trial  do/en  pints, 

express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Sample  i  oz.  bottle  by  mail,  10  cents. 
Booklet  of  forty  delicious  ways  of  using  Welch's  Grape  Juice,  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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".Even  Stripes" 
inches  wide  —  50  cents 

576  Black  and  Orange 

577  Navy  and  White 

578  Black  and  Red 

579  Black  and  White 

580  Navy  Blue  and  Red 

1152  Red  and  White 

1153  Yale  Blue  and  White 

1154  Vale  Blue  and  Cold 


"Tricol 
2  inches  wide 

364  Navy.  White  and  Navy  552 

365  Navy,  Red  and  Navy  553 

366  Brown,  White  and  Brown  554 

367  Creen,  Red  and  Green  555 

368  Black,  White  and  Black  556 

369  Black,  Orange  and  Black  557 

370  Black.  Light  Blue  and  Black  558 

371  Black,  Yale  Blue  and. Black  559 

372  Black.  Red  and  Black  1509 

549  Navy,  Orange  and  Navy  1550 

550  Maroon,  White  and  Maroon  1586 

551  YaleBlue.Tan  and  Yale  Blue  1834 


or 

-50  cents 

Green,  White  and  Green 
Yale  Blue,  White  and  Yale  Blue 
Maroon,  Old  Gold  and  Maroon 
Red,  Black  and  Red 
Gray,  Navy  and  Gray 
Gray,  Red  and  Gray 
Yale  Blue,  Gold  and  Yale  Blue 
Yale  Blue.  Black  and  Yale  Blue 
Red.  Light  Blue  and  Red 
Brown,  Red  and  Brown 
Navy,  Light  Blue  and  Navy 
Old  Gold,  Navy  and  Old  Gold 


"Chop  Sticks" 
2  inches  wide  — 50  cents 


2391  Navy  and  White 

2392  Black  anil  White 

2393  Plum  and  White 

2395  Cray  and  Navy 

2396  Gray  and  White 

2397  White  and  Black 


2398  Maroon  and  Black 

2199  Copenhagen  Blue  and  Green 

2400  Broun  and  While 

2401  Green  and  White 

2402  Yale  Blue  and  White 

2403  Navy  and  Red 


"Hair  Line" 

2  inches  wide  — 50  cents 


"Center  Stripe" 
2  inches  wide  —  50  cents 


"Parallel  Lines" 
2  inches  wide  — 50  cents 


2225 
2226 
2257 
2258 
2259 
2261 
2260 
2262 
2263 
2264 


2208 
2269 
2270 


Black  and  W  hite 
Gray  and  White 
Maroon  and  Black 
Black  and  Orange 
I  an  and  Yale  Blue 
Broun  ami  White 
Maroon  and  White 
Black  and  Red 
Old  Gold  and  Green 
Yale  Blue  and  White 
Green  and  White 
Purple  and  Gold 
Navy  Blue  and  Red 
Purple  and  White 
Navy  Blue  and  White 
Red  and  White 


2271 

2272 

2274 
2275 
2276 

2277 
2278 

2279 

2280 

2281 


Red  and  Orange 
Green  and  Red 
Seal  Brown  and  White 
Brown  and  Light  Blue 
Military  Blue  and  While 
Elephant's   Breath  and 

Green 
Coal  Dust  and  Red 
Prune  and  Crushed 

Strawberry 
Plum  and  Copenhagen 

Blue 

Copenhagen   Blue  and 
Red 

Copenhagen   Blue  and 
Green 


425 

Navy  Blue  and  White 

1580 

Brown  and  White 

426 

Navy  Blue  and  Red 

1581 

Green  and  White 

427 

Black  and  Orange 

1679 

Brown  and  Light  Blue 

567 

Black  and  Red 

1680 

Brown  and  Gold 

S63 

Navy  anil  Orange 

1681 

Green  and  Orange 

569 

Maroon  and  White 

1682 

Purple  and  Orange 

foo 

Black  and  Light  Blue 

1712 

Black  and  Lavender 

1124 

Purple  and  Old  Gold 

1852 

Maroon  and  Gold 

1125 

Purple  and  White 

1861 

Yale  Blue  and  Red 

1127 

Red  and  Purple 

2422 

Navy  Blue  and  Gold 

1129 

Red  and  White 

2441 

Gray  and  Blue 

1130 

Black  and  Green 

2442 

Navy  and  Brown 

1579 

Yale  Blue  and  White 

451 

Black  and  White 

405  Brown  and  White 

421  Navy  and  Red 

422  Navy  and  White 
4j  I  Bla.  k  and  Orange 
424  Black  and  Red 

560  Red  and  White 

561  Yale  Blue  and  White 

562  Yale  Blue  and  Gold 

563  Black  and  Yale  Blue 


564  Garnet  and  Gray 

565  Purple  and  White 
614  Purple  and  Cold 

1104  Red  and  Black 

1105  Gray  and  Red 

1106  Gray  and  Navy 

1107  Green  and  Black 
1683  Bla.k  and  Purple 
1851  Green  and  White 
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"North  Pole" 
2  inches  wide  — 50  cents 


2340  Black  and  White 

2341  Black  and  Orange 

2342  Black  and  Red 

2343  Navy  and  White 

2344  Navy  and  Light  Bill 
2145  Navy  and  Red 


2346  Gray  and  Navy 

2347  Gray  and  Red 

2348  Black  and  Lavender 

2349  Coal  Dust  and  Red 

2350  Maroon  and  White 

2351  Yale  Blue  and  White 


"  Disappearing  Stripes  " 
2  inches  wide  —  50  cents 


2361  Navy  and  White 

2362  Black  and  Orange 

2363  Black  and  Red 
2164  Black  and  White 

2365  Navy  and  Red 

2366  Military  Blue  and  Red 

2367  Copenhagen  Blue  ami 

Purple 


2368  Plum  and  White 

2369  Burgundy  and  White 

2370  Coal  Dust  and  Red 

2371  Gray  and  Navy 

2372  Gray  and  Red 

2373  Brown  and  White 

2374  Green  and  White 

2375  Navy  and  Light  Blue 
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WICK  FANCY  HAT  BANDS 

Get  \bur  Colors  When  You  Get  Your  Hat 

Everything  is  Fancy  Bands  —  See  the  Spring  Fashion  Plates 


Every  red-blooded  young  fellow  in  your 
town  will  wear  Wick  Fancy  Hat  Bands. 

Don't  let  them  have  anything  on  you 
when  it  comes  to  the  snap  and  tone  of 
your  straw  hat. 


Every  Band  two  inches  wide  —  fully  covers 
the  black  band  that  comes  on  this  season's 
straw  hat.    Be  sure  the  Wick  label  is 
stitched  inside  the  Band  you  buy. 
The  splendid  new  Penfield  Poster — 


Buy  Six  or  a  Dozen  Wick  Bands    "Wagner  Up— Matty  in  the  Box" 


different  patterns  and  colorings.  Change 
them  in  a  jiffy  with  the  unique  Wick  "little 
hooks."    Wick  Bands  fit  any  hat. 

Here  are  some  of  the  new  patterns 
thousands  of  others  shown  in  the 

Wick  Catalogue  Sent  Free 

Smart  colorings  for  the  Game,  Campus, 
Vacation  -  or   daily    wear   about  town. 


shown  across  the  top  of  these  pages  is  now 
being  sent  to  the  dealers  all  over  the  country 
who  sell  Wick  Bands.  Buy  from  the  dealer 
who  shows  the  poster  in  his  window  —  or 


want,  and  send  you  the  Bands  direct  by 
return  mail.  Buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  Wick 
Bands  and  Wick  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
"Wagner  Up  —  Matty  in  the  Box." 

Its  a  Penfield  Poster  in  seven  colors 

—  three  feet  long.  If  you  buy  a  dollar's 
worth  of  Bands  from  your  dealer  ask  him  to 
send  your  name  to  Wick  for  the  Poster. 

To  dealers  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your 
share  of  the 


Write  to  Wick — Philadelphia    Million  Dollar  Business  in  Wick  Bands 


Send  50  Cents  for  Each  Band 

Order  by  the  pattern  numbers.  Wick 
will  know  what  styles  and  colorings  you 


Order  five  or  ten  dozen  23-ligne  Bands. 
Wick  will  send  you  the  livest  patterns.  Also 
Penfield  Posters  and  full-color  Catalogue. 


Write  to  Wick,  Philadelphia  —  Send  50  cents  for  Each  Band 


IT'S  A  MILLION  DOLLAR  BUSINESS  THIS  YEAR" 


Wick  Narrow  Fabric  Company 

Originators  of  the  Adjustable  Fancy  Band  Business 
726  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 
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( Continued  from  Page  9) 


"Course,'*  Pliny  suggested,  rising,  "if 
any  questions  was  asked,  all  you'd  have 
to  say  was  that  a  stranger  handed  in  the 

message." 

"Sure!  Sure!"  said  the  agent,  with  a 
touch  of  reproof.  "  I've  took  part  in  jokes 
before! " 

Driving  away  from  Ora,  however, 
Pliny's  thoughts  were  far  from  jocular. 
"The  poisonin'  old  hog!"  he  muttered 
vengefully.  "I'll  show  him!  As  though 
Pat  Kelley  would  send  for  him  when  he's 
got  a  horse-doctor  right  at  home!  But  he's 
too  conceited  to  think  of  that— the  old 
hog!" 

On  that  same  Wednesday  Banker  Rose 
was  decidedly  uneasy.  Of  course,  if  Doctor 
Buller  should  poison  Pliny,  and  Old  Bill 
Thompson  should  shoot  the  doctor,  and  Mr. 
Rose  should  get  half  a  chance  at  the  little 
safe  in  the  doctor's  office,  all  would  be  well. 
But  suppose  the  doctor  or  Pliny  should 
run  off  with  the  money  and  the  enraged 
farmers  should  come  down  on  Mr.  Rose? 
There  were  enough  uncertainties  in  the 
situation  to  make  a  prudent  man  watchful 
and  unhappy. 

Editor  Bascomb  was  no  less  disturbed. 
He  had  set  up  the  handbills  and  struck  off 
a  proof,  which  Judge  Toller  had  corrected. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  print  the  bills — 
and  thereby  invite  upon  his  devoted  head 
the  vengeance  of  Banker  Rose.  Or  if  he 
propitiated  the  banker  by  telling  him 
about  the  handbills,  he  might  suffer  the 
no  less  fatal  vengeance  of  Judge  Toller 
and  the  farmers.  Pondering  this  dilemma 
throughout  the  afternoon,  the  editor  swal- 
lowed his  Adam's  apple  enough  times  to 
have  made  a  meal  for  a  harvest  hand. 

At  length  the  thought  that  there  was  no 
moon  at  that  time  of  the  month  cunningly 
tempted  his  upright  mind.  About  half- 
past  eight  he  nervously  climbed  the  fence 
that  surrounded  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Rose's  brother-in-law,  stole  through  the 
dark  yard  and  tapped  at  the  back  door. 

"I  thought  you  ought  to  know  it,"  he 
said  under  his  breath  to  the  banker  as  they 
stood  together'in  the  doorway.  "Person- 
ally I  don't  approve  of  any  such  inflamma- 
tory proceedings.  It's  likely  to  hurt  the 
town.  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  about 
it.  I  trust  you  not  to  give  me  away. 
Remember,  Jim,  it  might  ruin  me." 

Nobody  had  ever  called  the  banker 
"Jim"  before,  although  many  had  called 
him  other  names.  But  perhaps  nobody 
had  ever  been  quite  so  anxious  to  secure 
his  good  will  and  good  faith. 

In  his  own  room  Mr.  Rose  carefully  read 
the  handbill,  a  proof  of  which  Editor 
Bascomb  had  given  him.  It  increased  his 
uneasiness  tenfold.  If  Doctor  Buller  or 
Pliny  got  word  of  this  mass-meeting,  prob- 
ably one  or  both  of  them  would  instantly 
decamp  with  the  money;  and  if  the  farm- 
ers, in  mass-meeting  assembled,  lea.ned 
that  he  held  their  notes,  consequences  of 
an  impetuous  and  disagreeable  sort  would 
probably  ensue.  In  this  dilemma  he  really 
didn't  know  what  to  do. 

About  noon  Thursday,  however,  he 
received  intelligence  which  opened  up  a 
more  or  less  promising  course  of  action  to 
him.  He  had  secretly  set  a  watch  on  both 
the  enemies,  and  he  learned  that  Pliny 
Leffingwell  would  not  ride  into  the  country 
as  usual  that  day  because  he  was  sick  in 
bed  at  the  Tibbetts  House.  Mr.  Rose 
naturally  concluded  that  Doctor  Buller 
was  about  to  make  away  with  the  cash  and 
had  prudently  poisoned  his  partner. 

Now,  in  the  excellent  quality  of  being 
cautious  Banker  Rose  was  hardly  excelled 
by  a  rabbit.  All  thought  of  violence  was 
abhorrent  to  him.  But,  obviously,  if  he 
didn't  wish  to  see  the  money  get  away  he 
must  do  something.  Carefully  shutting 
himself  in  the  back  room  of  his  little  bank, 
therefore,  he  took  the  proof  of  the  hand- 
bill and  penciled  on  its  margin,  in  a  dis- 
guised hand:  "Doctor  Buller  has  got  the 
money  for  your  note." 

Inclosing  the  handbill  in  a  plain  en- 
velope he  summoned  Johnny  Bane,  upon 
the  contents  of  whose  livery  and  feed 
stable  he  held  a  chattel  mortgage.  He 
told  Johnny  to  send  the  note  that  after- 
noon by  one  of  his  hands  to  Old  Bill 
Thompson,  without  letting  the  hand  or 
Old  Bill  or  any  one  else  know  who  the  real 
sender  was. 

Strange  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  the 
other  persons  involved,  Doctor  Buller  him- 
self was  much  disturbed  that  Thursday. 


With  ponderous  motion  he  paced  the  floor 
of  his  little  office  and  stroked  his  short, 
coarse  beard  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  think. 
Twice  at  least  he  got  down  one  of  the  little- 
used  medical  works  and  slowly  read  over  a 
certain  chapter  in  it,  puckering  his  brows 
and  occasionally  gnawing  his  nether  lip. 
Never  before  in  his  professional  career  had 
the  doctor  so  genuinely  regretted  his  in- 
ability to  comprehend  what  the  book 
meant. 

His  uneasiness  was  caused  by  the  con- 
dition of  his  friend  and  partner,  Pliny 
Leffingwell.  Being  notified  about  eleven 
o'clock  that  Pliny  was  ill  he  had  hastened 
to  the  patient's  bedside  and  found  him  very 
pale,  with  bloodshot  eyes,  feeble  voice  and 
irregular  pulse.  The  doctor  had  pre- 
scribed calomel  and  quinine,  as  usual  in  all 
cases,  and  gone  back  to  his  office  to  con- 
sult the  cryptogrammatic  medical  work  and 
pace  the  floor. 

The  day  wore  on.  Soon  after  four 
o'clock  Pliny  arose  and  shoved  his  chair  in 
front  of  the  one  window  in  his  room.  This 
window  commanded  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  Doctor  Buller's  office,  half  a  block 
away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
The  sick  man  fixed  his  bloodshot  eyes  on 
the  doctor's  door  and  waited.  At  twenty 
minutes  to  five  he  saw  Tom  Tobin,  the 
assistant  station  agent,  amble  loose- 
jointedly  up  the  street  with  a  telegram  in 
his  hand  and  enter  Doctor  Buller's  office. 

Pliny's  heart  leaped.  In  about  fifteen 
minutes,  he  calculated,  the  doctor  would 
drive  rapidly  away  toward  Kelley's  ranch 
—which  would  be  the  last  Tupperville 
would  see  of  him  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 
By  seven  o'clock  it  would  be  fairly  dark. 
The  key  to  the  doctor's  office  was  in  his 
trousers  pocket,  the  combination  to  the 
little  safe  was  in  his  mind.  The  eastbound 
passenger  train  reached  Tupperville  at  8:45 
that  evening,  and  by  8:45  next  morning 
Pliny  expected  to  be  far  away  with  an  ob- 
scure trail  in  his  wake. 

Engaged  with  these  thoughts,  Pliny 
stared  intently  at  Doctor  Buller's  office 
while  his  pulses  tingled.  He  thought  the 
doctor  stepped  to  the  back  door  of  the 
office  and  shouted  across  to  Johnny  Bane's 
livery  to  have  the  tough  little  buckskin 
broncos  harnessed  to  the  light  top  buggy. 
Two  or  three  minutes  passed.  Then  the 
doctor  came  to  the  front  door  of  the  office 
and  looked  over  at  Pliny's  window  in  a 
doubtful,  inquiring  sort  of  way.  Pliny 
saw  him  tug  at  his  beard  like  a  man  unable 
to  make  up  his  mind.  He  withdrew  into 
the  office,  and  after  a  couple  of  minutes 
reappeared— stepping  out  upon  the  side- 
walk and  striding  toward  the  hotel. 

Unquestionably  he  was  going  to  make 
his  patient  a  visit.  Pliny  realized  it  and 
was  panic-stricken.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  wildly  of  fleeing,  even  in  his  night- 
gown. As  he  sprang  into  his  bed  and  pulled 
the  sheet  over  him,  he  attempted,  with 
demoralized  faculties,  to  reassure  himself 
by  thinking  that  the  doctor,  after  all,  was 
merely  dropping  in  to  see  how  he  was. 

He  tipped  his  head  as  far  back  as  the 
pillow  would  permit,  then  half-opened  his 
mouth  like  a  person  struggling  for  breath, 
half-lowered  his  eyelids  and  tried  to  make 
his  eyes  look  glassy.  Thus  Doctor  Buller 
—striding  in  without  the  formality  of 
knocking — discovered  him.  The  physician 
briskly  pulled  a  chair  to  the  bedside  and 
bent  over  the  patient  professionally. 

"How  you  feeling,  Pliny?"  he  asked 
solicitously. 

"Pretty  bad,"  Pliny  muttered  weakly 
and  rolled  his  eyes. 

"  I  been  reading  up  on  your  case,  Pliny," 
said  the  doctor  with  kindly  gravity. 
"This  here  encardosisis,  in  acute  attacks 
like  you  got,  upsets  the  stomach.  It's  a 
reflex  action,  you  understand." 

Pliny  nodded  feebly  and  held  his  breath. 

"I  got  a  call  out  of  town,"  the  doctor 
continued;  "long  drive — to  Kelley's  ranch. 
So  I  brought  you  up  some  medicine  to 
straighten  out  your  stomach,  Pliny,  and 
that'll  fix  you  up  fine." 

Pliny's  heart  stopped  beating  and  his 
eyes  became  glassy  indeed.  In  a  kind  of 
nightmare  he  saw  Doctor  Buller  step  delib- 
erately to  the  stained  pine  bureau,  pick 
up  the  tablespoon  beside  the  bottle  of 
whitish  medicine,  return  to  the  chair  and 
take  a  vial  full  of  red  liquid  from  his  coat 
pocket. 

"Say,  Doc— I'm  feelin'  some  better'n  I 
was,"  the  patient  managed  to  gasp. 


To  Every  Advertiser 

we  wish  to  send  one  of  trie  finest  examples  of  advanced 
printing  ever  issued. 

It  is  a  booklet  on  CAMEO  PLATE,  a  fine  half- 
tone paper,  absolutely  without  gloss. 

It  opens  up  possibilities  of  beauty  in  printing  that 
were  undreamed  cf  before  its  introduction. 

CAMEO 
PAPER 

— White  or  Sepia — for  Printing — 

A  comparison  of  the  same  engraving,  on  its  soft, 
lustreless  surface  and  on  common  coated  book,  is 
simply  startling. 

It  enriches  illustrations,  deepens  half-tones  and  dig- 
nities type. 

It  will  vastly  increase  the  beauty  and  selling  power 
of  your  booklets. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Name  of  Nearby  Dealer 
S.  D.  WARREN  &  COMPANY,  162  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

Makers  of  Fine  Coated  zai  Uncoated  Book  Papers 


Collars 

15c.  each ;  2  for  25c.  in  U.  S.  A. 

The  Only  Collars  Made  with  the 
Linocord  Endless  Eyelet  Buttonholes 

The  makers  of  Silver  Brand  Collars 
were  the  first  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  buttonhole  as  the  vital  part  of  a 
collar.  The  Linocord  Endless  Eyelet 
Buttonhole  is  in  no  sense  an  experi- 
nient  ora  freak  feature ;  Linocord  Buttonholes  have  been  used 
in  Silver  Brand  Collars  for  years;  they  are  sensible  button- 
holes, easy  to  button  and  unbutton,  will  not  stretch  and  don't 
tear  out.    The  Linocord  Endless  Eyelet  construction  does  it. 

SEND  FOR  "WHAT'S  WHAT"  AND 
THE  STORY  OF  HALLEY'S  COMET 

The  first  is  a  booklet  that  tells  what  to  wear  and  what  not 
to.  Fully  illustrated.  The  second  gives  the  history  of  Halley's 
Comet.    Sent  Free. 

GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.,  491  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Front 
2l/i  inches. 
Quarter  Sizes. 
LATHAM,  Newest  Silver  Brand  Collar. 


The  latest  in  shirts  is  the  new 
Piccadilly  Stripes.  They  are  in  Silver 
Brand  $1.00  shirts.    Ask  your  dealer. 


S»WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS  £S 

a  sample  1910  Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  everywhere  are  making 
money  fast.     Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to  anyone, 
anvwhere  in  the  U.S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and  allow  TEN  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL,  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put  it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you 
are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our 
expense  and  yon  will  not  be  out  o?te  cent. 

I  HW  CATTADV  PPIPFC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make  at 
LVJ  VT  TAVy  1  \Jt\  I  ri\lvLj  one  small  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save  $10  to  $2,S 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your  bicycle. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  cata- 
logues and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer, 

when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue 
and  study  our  superb  models  at  the  ioon~ 
derfut  loiu  prices  we  can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  factory.  We  are  satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  undtr  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 
will  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDCC      /T^ACTED    RDAIfET    rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
1  I!\LO,    tUAj  1  L*I\-DI\>\IVC    and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
WAIT,  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
alter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  it  now. 


YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED 


MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY     Dept.  G-55     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Get  the  Silent 

MferSaiR 


On  Approval 


Complete  with 
tools  for  20  dif- 
ferent uses 


$125 


00 


F.  O.  B.  Cars 
Philadelphia 


jl      V  "T 


Till'. RE  is  but  one  way  to  buy  a  vacuum 
i-li-aiKT  and  that  is  on  APPROVAL.  Try 
several  side  by  side  and  if  there  are  weak  points 
the  comparative  test  will  show  them  up. 

Send  for  a  silent  Keller-Santo  Vacuum 
Cleaner.  Give  it  a  careful  test  in  compar- 
ison with  other  cleaners  and  prove  its  supe- 
riority through  actual  use. 

The  Keller-Santo  is  the  original  round,  portable 
cleaner.  It  combines  Strong  suction  and  a  large  vol- 
ume of  air— sufficient  power  to  thoroughly  clean 
carpets,  rugs,  draperies,  and  all  other  furnishings 
without  injury. 
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"Sure!  Sure!"  the  doctor  replied,  as 
with  steady  hand  he  poured  the  liquid 
into  the  spoon. 

Pliny's  struggling  will  half  broke  through 
the  paralysis  that  bound  him.  He  realized 
vividly  that  a  life-or-death  crisis  was  upon 
him. 

"Just  put  the  medicine  on  the  bureau, 
Doc,"  he  said  more  steadily.    "I'll  take  it 

by-and-by." 

"Better  take  it  right  now,  Pliny," 
Doctor  Buller  said,  poising  the  level-full 
tablespoon  "the  sooner  the  better.  1 
want  to  get  action  on  that  stomach  of 
yours  just  as  soon  as  I  can."  He  bent  over 
and  placed  the  vial  on  the  floor  without 
spilling  a  drop  from  the  spoon. 

"No  use.  I  couldn't  keep  it  down," 
cried  Pliny  in  a  frightened  voice.  "I  been 
vomitin'  all  day.  I'll  wait  till  my  stomach's 
settled." 

"This'll  settle  it  all  right.  Come  on, 
now,"  the  doctor  replied  firmly,  and  ad- 
vanced the  spoon  toward  the  patient's 
mouth. 

With  wide  and  terror-stricken  eyes,  Pliny 
threw  himself  back  from  the  fatal  instru- 
ment. "No!  I  won't  take  it!"  he  fairly 
screamed.  Lifting  himself  a  little  on  his 
left  elbow  he  started  to  draw  his  right  arm 
defensively  from  under  the  sheet. 

The  next  moment  he  lay  gasping  and 
sputtering  on  the  pillow.  Doctor  Buller 
had  firmly  seized  his  nose  with  a  mighty 
thumb  and  forefinger.  Pliny  had  instinct- 
ively opened  his  mouth,  into  which  the 
physician  had  briskly  popped  the  dose. 
Under  those  conditions  one  performs  the 
act  of  swallowing  automatically. 

Pliny  heard  Doctor  Buller  laugh  hoarsely 
and  say:  "That'll  fix  you  all  right."  A 
moment  later  the  physician  was  gone. 

The  patient  almost  swooned  from  pure 
terror.  He  regarded  himself  as  a  dead 
man,  and  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  sat  up  in  bed.  Then  an  awful 
commotion  in  his  vitals  racked  his  soul  with 
a  more  definite  concept  of  fear.  He  sprang 
from  the  bed  and  rushed  down  the  stairs 
toward  the  kitchen  in  his  nightgown,  yell- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  warm  water 
and  salt.  But  he  never  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs. 

By  the  time  Doctor  Buller  regained  his 
office  the  team  was  standing  in  front  of  it. 
Gathering  up  his  medicine  case  and  the  few 
surgical  instruments  which  he  possessed, 
he  climbed  into  the  buggy  and  shook  the 
reins  over  the  tough  little  broncos.  As 
regards  Pliny,  with  that  red  dose  inside  him, 
the  doctor  felt  decidedly  reassured.  A 
doubt  that  Patrick  Kelley,  being  in  need  of 
a  surgeon,  would  send  for  him  had  never 
even  remotely  occurred  to  his  essentially 
simple  and  egotistical  mind  It  meant  a 
hard  night's  drive;  but  there  was  a  cash 
fee  of  five  hundred  dollars  at  the  end  of  it. 
Also  there  was  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  safe  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  Even  if  the 
twenty  thousand  were  divided  by  two  Doc- 
tor Buller  felt  himself  in  possession  of  a 
fortune  fairly  equal  to  his  dreams.  Per- 
haps the  doctor  had  first  caught  the 
dreaming  habit  from  the  ruminating 
creatures  upon  whom  he  practiced  while 
serving  his  surgical  novitiate  in  a  modest 
butcher  shop  in  Wisconsin.  At  any  rate 
his  dreams,  like  theirs,  were  exceedingly 
concrete— so  many  acres  of  pasture;  so 
many  bushels  of  fodder.  Pleasantly  em- 
ploying his  imagination  with  translating 
ten  thousand  dollars  into  concrete  terms  of 
fodder,  Doctor  Buller  sped  on,  giving  little 
heed  to  his  surroundings,  but  keeping  the 
broncos  at  a  brisk  pace  to  make  the  most 
of  daylight  and  good  roads. 

Presently  he  was  aware  that  the  sun  was 
getting  low  and  that  a  team  was  approach- 
ing; but  neither  phenomenon  really  ar- 
rested his  attention  until  the  approaching 
team,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  of  the 
narrow  roadway,  halted  full  in  the  middle 
of  it,  fairly  blocking  his  progress.  It  was 
a  bony,  ill-conditioned  roan  team  drawing 
an  ancient  buckboard.  In  the  buckboard 
sat  William  P.  Thompson  sometimes,  be- 
hind his  back,  called  Old  Bill  Thompson. 
It  being  evident  that  William  wished  to 
speak  to  him,  the  doctor  drew  rein,  finally 
halting  when  the  horses'  heads  were  a 
yard  apart. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said 
the  doctor  affably,  after  waiting  a  moment 
for  the  other  to  begin  the  conversation. 

"Good  evenin',  you  lyin',  pin-headed, 
chicken-stealin',  (lea-bitten  old  dog!" 
William  replied,  very  deliberately. 

Naturally,  Doctor  Buller  was  surprised. 
It  was  well  known  that  Old  Bill  was  quite 
eccentric  when  in  drink,  and  if  he  had  been 
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headed  away  from  town  the  doctor  would 
have  attributed  his  unconventional  greet- 
ing to  that  cause.  But  William  was  headed 
toward  town  and  seemed  ominously  sober. 
He  was  a  tall,  lank,  very  round-shouldered 
old  man,  with  a  thicket  of  tousled  iron- 
gray  beard,  a  beak  rather  than  a  nose,  and 
beady  eyes. 

"Yah ! "  he  observed  dispassionately,  but 
as  though  he  were  biting  off  somebody's 
head.  "Midnight  Sun  Oats!  I  been 
thinking  them  oats  wasn't  any  good  for 
quite  a  spell,  and  now  I  know  it.  So  turn 
around,  you  unfort'nate  he-sow,  and  go 
back  to  town  with  me." 

Doctor  Buller  calculated  that  he  stood  a 
good  show  of  making  a  sharp  swerve  to  the 
right,  across  the  weedy  ditch,  without  up- 
setting. He  pulled  the  lines,  to  back  the 
ponies  for  this  manceuver,  and  replied 
mildly:  "Can't  do  it.  I'm  going  to  set  a 
patient's  leg." 

Mr.  Thompson  thereupon  stooped  and 
lifted  a  double-barreled  shotgun  from  the 
bottom  of  the  buckboard.  "I'll  set  legs  on 
you  where  there  ain't  never  been  none  be- 
fore," he  said. decisively  and  cocked  both 
barrels. 

Doctor  Buller  slackened  the  reins. 

"I'd  like  you  a  heap  better,  anyhow, 
with  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  buckshot  inside 
you,"  Mr.  Thompson  assured  him  impar- 
tially.  "So  turn  around,  you  skunk." 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  doctor  replied  promptly 
and  respectfully. 

"  Hit  'em  up  now.  We  don't  want  to  be 
all  day  gettin'  there,"  Old  Bill  directed 
when  the  doctor  had  turned. 

The  little  broncos,  being  headed  home- 
ward, responded  cheerfully  to  the  hitting 
up  and  the  two  sped  toward  Tupperville 
in  the  gathering  twilight.  Before  the  lights 
of  the  village  appeared  Doctor  Buller's 
figure  was  an  undefined  bulk  above  the 
swaying  buggy— rather  dim,  yet  offering  a 
fair  mark  for  a  double-barreled  shotgun 
at  close  range,  as  both  himself  and  Mr. 
Thompson  calculated. 

Although  disappointed,  Doctor  Buller 
was  engaged  with  somewhat  hopeful 
thoughts.  As  the  first  village  light 
twinkled  ahead,  without  venturing  to 
check  the  horses  he  called  into  the  gloam- 
ing: "  Your  note  was  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Thompson?" 

"It  were,"  Mr.  Thompson's  voice  pro- 
nounced grimly  behind  him. 

"I  ain't  got  the  note,  Mr.  Thompson," 
the  doctor  called  again;  "but  I'll  give  you 
the  cash  for  it." 

"You  bet  you  will,"  Old  Bill  replied 
ungraciously;  "the  note  or  the  cash." 

The  doctor  felt  relieved.  If  Old  Bill 
would  simply  take  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  and  go  home,  the  loss  would  be 
trivial.  It  was  at  his  suggestion,  therefore, 
that  they  drove  down  the  alley,  hitched 
their  teams  to  a  back  fence  and  entered  the 
office  by  the  rear  door  — for  he  was  mod- 
estly reluctant  to  appear  on  Main  Street 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  carrying  a 
shotgun. 

There  was  a  handlamp  on  the  wash- 
stand  in  the  corner  of  the  bedroom.  The 
doctor  lighted  it  while  Old  Bill  stood  in  the 
doorway,  his  weapon  under  his  arm.  Lift- 
ing the  lamp,  Doctor  Buller  turned  to  the 
safe  at  the  head  of  his  bed  and  seemed 
stricken  with  paralysis.  His  jaw  dropped; 
his  eyes  almost  popped  from  his  head  — for 
the  little  safe  was  wide  open  and  empty. 

Mechanically,  as  one  in  a  dream,  the 
doctor  knelt  in  front  of  the  safe,  placed  his 
lamp  on  the  floor  and  stared  long  and 
silently  into  the  vacant  interior.  Then, 
foolishly,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  knob  of 
the  safe  door  and  slowly  worked  the  bolts 
back  and  forth. 

Old  Bill  was  perplexed.  Doctor  Buller's 
amazement  seemed  perfectly  genuine; 
yet  Mr.  Thompson  was  somewhat  sus- 
picious. At  any  rate,  there  was  evidently 
no  use  in  the  doctor's  spending  the  evening 
vacantly  working  the  bolts  of  his  empty 
safe  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Thompson  closed  the  office  door 
behind  him,  doubtfully  pawed  his  tousled 
beard,  then  stirred  the  kneeling  physician 
with  his  foot. 

Doctor  Buller  merely  looked  up  — with 
an  expression  so  dazed  and  woebegone  that 
Old  Bill  was  more  perplexed  than  ever. 
Sitting  back  on  his  heels,  the  doctor 
clasped  his  enormous  hands  in  his  lap, 
again  staring  at  the  vacant  safe.  "Bill,"  he 
said  heart-brokenly,  "such  is  life!  Such  is 
life!" 

This  observation,  however  true,  struck 
Mr.  Thompson  as  irrelevant.  He  was 
naturally  impatient  to  extract  some  more 


lucid  and  detailed  statement  that  would 
be  helpful  in  the  practical  matter  of  recov- 
ering his  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
So  he  was  about  to  assist  the  doctor  in  col- 
lecting his  wits  by  poking  him  sharply  in 
the  ribs  with  the  muzzle  of  the  shotgun 
when  the  back  door  opened  and  Charley 
Vance  stepped  in,  grinning  broadly. 

"I  was  watchin'  for  you  at  the  front 
door,  Doc,"  said  Charley  with  irrepress- 
ible good  humor.  "Guess  I  wouldn't  'a' 
knowed  you  was  here  at  all  only  I  hap- 
pened to  see  the  light.  You're  wanted 
over  to  the  bank  right  away." 

The  doctor  stared  at  him  as  at  one 
more  amazing  phenomenon  in  a  world 
turned  topsyturvy;  and  Old  Bill  glowered 
forbiddingly. 

"  They's  a  kind  of  oats'  caucus  in  session 
over  there,"  Charley  added. 

At  that  significant  word  the  doctor  rose 
in  bewildered  obedience,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, although  impatient,  judged  it  as  well 
to  go  along.  They  proceeded  silently  to 
the  bank. 

The  drawn  window-shade  of  the  bank's 
parlor  showed  there  was  a  light  within. 
Charley  opened  the  door  without  hesita- 
tion, leading  the  way.  The  small  room 
had  a  crowded  appearance.  At  the  farther 
side  of  the  table  in  the  center  sat  Judge 
Toller,  who  seemed  to  be  presiding.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  sat  Banker  Rose,  who 
was  paler  than  usual  ind  who  started  like 
a  frightened  gazelle  when  Doctor  Buller's 
formidable  figure  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat  Pliny 
Leffingwell,  who  also  was  pale,  but  whose 
chinless  face  wore  an  air  of  sullen  defiance. 
Eight  farmers  stood  gravely  around  the 
wall. 

Judge  Toller  surveyed  the  group  that 
entered  and  bestowed  a  frown  of  open  dis- 
favor upon  William  Thompson's  shotgun. 

"Sit  down,  Buller,"  he  said  crisply  to  the 
doctor,  nodding  toward  the  chair  at  the 
side  of  the  table  opposite  himself. 

The  doctor  removed  his  hat  respectfully 
and  took  the  chair.  He  noticed  that  a 
number  of  objects  lay  upon  the  table,  one 
of  them  being  a  neat  pile  of  handbills  fresh 
from  the  press. 

"  Midnight  Sun  Oats  are  a  rank  swindle," 
said  the  judge  in  his  most  snappy,  business- 
like tones,  laying  a  handbill  in  front  of 
Doctor  Buller.  "There's  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
about  'em." 

The  doctor  took  up  the  handbill  and 
stared  at  it  with  the  same  air  of  solemn 
deliberation  which  he  used  to  impress  a 
patient  when  he  consulted  one  of  the 
medical  books  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand. 

"We're  going  to  wipe  the  slate,"  Judge 
Toller  continued  brusquely.  "We  would 
have  called  a  mass-meeting;  but  I  didn't 
want  you  fellows  hung  except  by  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  We  decided  to  give  you  a 
quieter  chance.  So  we  called  on  Rose,  for 
I  knew  well  enough  he'd  discounted  the 
notes.  Rose  told  us  the  money  was  in  your 
safe." 

Mr.  Rose,  without  venturing  to  look  at 
the  doctor,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  beard 
and  gurgled  an  inarticulate  appeal. 

"We  went  over  there  and  found  this 
fellow  robbing  the  safe,"  the  judge  added, 
turning  to  Pliny;  "so  we  brought  him  and 
the  money  over  here." 

The  other  objects  on  the  table  which  the 
doctor  had  noticed  were  a  familiar-looking 
pile  of  greenbacks  and  gold  coin  and  a 
stack  of  notes  payable  to  the  Midnight 
Sun  Oats  Company. 

Pliny  Leffingwell  stirred  in  his  chair. 
"You  wouldn't  'a'  got  me  or  the  money 
either  if  I'd  had  a  gun,"  he  declared 
sullenly. 

Judge  Toller's  severe  face  relaxed  a 
little.  "He's  mad,"  he  explained,  "be- 
cause he  got  gay  and  Tom  Preston  properly 
choked  him  a  spell." 

A  large  young  farmer,  standing  against 
the  wall,  grinned  modestly  at  the  com- 
pliment, and  Pliny  mechanically  felt  his 
smarting  neck. 

"So  Rose  gets  back  the  money  and  the 
farmers  get  back  their  notes.  You  under- 
stand?" the  judge  demanded. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  doctor  respectfully. 
It  seemed  to  his  dazed  mind  that  this 
simple  assent  was  scarcely  adequate.  "I 
was  always  intending,"  he  said  gropingly; 
"  I  always  calculated— it  was  our  intention 
—to  give  back  the  notes  if  the  oats  wasn't 
satisfactory." 

Several  farmers  laughed  and  the  un- 
fortunate physician  dropped  his  explana- 
tion. 
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Prince  Row 
Boat.  P 


with  oars.'l>^S4UU 


Mullins  Steel  Pleasure  Boats  Can't  Sink 

Easiest  to  Row —  Absolutely  Safe.    Made  of  steel,  with  air 
chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat.    Can't  leak,  crack,  dry 
out  or  sink,  last  a  life-time.    Every  boat  guaranteed. 

Ideal  boat  for  families,  summer  resorts,  parks, 
boat  liveries.    Strong,  safe,  speedy. 
Write  for  oar  catalog  of  Row  Boats,  Motor 
Boats,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats. 

20  Franklin 
Salem,  Ohio 
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He  Owns  a 
DISSTON 
SAW 
in  Use 

70 
Years 


YOU  will  realize  that  n<>  othei 
maker  of  saws,  riles  ami  tools  ever 
received  such  a  message  as  the  one 
printed  below. 

It  came  from  Lorain,  Ohio,  to 
the  offices  of  Henry  Disston  &  -Soils. 

11  Dear  Sirs : 

"  1  am  using  a  Disston  saw  that  has 
been  in  service  70  years.  My  foster 
father  bought  it  at  the  Disston  Saw 
Works  in  1840,  the  first  mouth  the 
works  were  in  operation. 

"  In  184*  he  emigrated  to  Ohio  on 
horseback, carrying  the  saw  under  his 
arm.  It  had  hard  service  in  the  early 
days  when  the  country  was  new,  and 
is  good  tor  many  years  to  come. 

"  I  have  used  the  saw  since  I  was 
a  young  man.   Very  truly  yours, 

"  K.  T,  TRASTER." 

We  know  of  many  Disston  Saws 
in  use  more  than  half  a  century.  No 
other  saws  wear  so  long,  no  others 
give  such  satisfactory  service. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons 

Incorporated 
KeystoneSaw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Works 
PHILADELPHIA.  U.  S.  A. 


[|The"Dolorie,'Fob 

Monogram  Patented 

[»    Any  desired  monogram  at  ^  to 
M    1-5  the  price  charged  by  other 
IV    manufacturers.    Monogram  and 
buckleillustratedACTUAI.SIZE 
ancj  heavily  gold-plated  18  K (war- 
ranted) and  polished.    A  Bilk 
stitched  hand  made  fob  of  best 
quality  gerjuineEnglish  pig-skin 
(made  in  black  or  tan)  richly  fin- 
ished on  both  sides.  Practically 
indestructible.  F ineBfc  leather 
fob  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Monogram  and  $100 
Fob  Com-  I™" 
plete  Only  A 

Sent  prepaid  the  day 
orderisreceived.  De- 
livery and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  (Monogram 
hungon  silk  ribbon  fob 
if  preferred,  at  same 
price.)  Catalog  "R." 
showingbelt  buckles  and 
mg  monograms  sent  free, 
ohn  L.  DesLauries 
Mfg.  Jeweler,  Dept.  "R," 
Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


Save  the  Price  of  a 
New  Suit 

There's  many  a  good  day's 
wear  in  that  last  season's  suit 
of  yours.  Buy  a  NAP-ARISA  and 
remove  the  objectionable  gloss. 
Makes  an  old  garment  look  new 

The  rocking  motion  of  the  Nap-Arisa  causes 
hundreds  of  tiny  hooks  to  pick  up  and  comb 
the  nap  of  the  cloth— just  like  the  big 
"napper"  machines  used  in  the  mill 
That's  the  secret. 

Anyone  can  remove  the  worst  shiny 
spot  with  it.  Never  gets  out  of  order. 
Send  50c  in  silver  or  stamps 
today — try  it  yourself. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.   Agents  wanted. 

THE  NAP-ARISA  CO. 
115  Broad  Si..  Boston,  Mass. 


A  SAFE 

INVEST- 

MENT 


Dividends  of  8#  were  paid  to  shareholder*  of 
the  Texas  Loan  &  Guaranty  Co,,  from  its  earn- 
ings of  more  than  12*  for  1909. 

QUARTERLY  DIVIDENDS 

ol  2<  »ow  being  paid.  This  Company  deals  exclusively 
in  Farm  Mortgages.  Over  60  Bankers  are  shareholder*, 
and  officers.  Shares  |12.50  each,  l  or  details  about  this 
safe  Investment, 

IVrilt  for  Hooklel  "S." 
Texas  Loan  &  Guaranty  Co.,  Houston,  Texa* 


C/G  PORTABLE  CANVAS  HOUSE 


0  center-pole  or  guy  ropes.  Defies  strong- 
it  winds.  1,2,  4  or  5  room  sizes.  Awnings 
ork  from  inside.  Not  a  nail  or  screw.  Built 

1  units.  Parts  fit  automatically. 
Pof  descriptive  booklet  address  IJept  1. 

CARNIE-QOUDIE  MFO  CO. ,  307  Delaware  Bt. ,  Kauiai  City ,  Mo. 


But  Pliny  I .<>fiinijc well  straightened  up 
ami  Faced  Judge  Toller  fiercely.  "A  Bet  of 
highbinders!  A  gang  of  robbers!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

The  judge  eyed  him  with  calm  disap- 
pr<  ival. 

"You  ought,  to  have  round  your  tongue 
earlier,"  he  .said.  "  If  you'd  told  us  where 
Huller  was  and  come  along  like  a  gentle- 
man, you  wouldn't  have  got  choked." 

Pliny  sprang  up.  "  I'm  going  to  have  my 
money  back!  I  won't  stand  it!"  he  cried 
defiantly.  "  I  ain't  afraid  of  you!  I'm  out 
a  thousand  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
time.  So's  Buller.  We  had  to  pay  for 
them  oats,  if  they  ain't  any  good.  Buller 
can  set  there  like  a  cow  that  s  been  hit  in 
the  head  if  he  wants  to,  but  I'm  going  to 
have  my  money  back.   I'll  go  to  law! " 

William  Thompson,  theretofore  silent, 
set  his  shotgun  against  the  door  and 
stepped  forward.  "I  got  a  suggestion," 
he  said  hopefully.  "What's  the  good  of 
due  process  o'  law  when  we  can  get  a  rope 
in  two  minutes?" 

An  elderly  farmer  in  the  corner  spoke 
up  firmly.  "I'm  set  aginst  vi'lence,  '  he 
said;  "but  I  dunno"— he  looked  at  the 
others,  as  one  willing  to  be  guided  by  the 
majority— "as  I'd  draw  the  line  at  tar  and 
feathers  and  a  rail." 

The  meeting  seemed  to  deliberate  in 
silence  upon  this  suggestion,  and  after  a 
moment  Doctor  Buller  seemed  to  recover 
his  power  of  speech. 

"I'm  satisfied,  gentlemen,"  he  said 
hastily;  "I  was  going  to  leave  town, 
anyhow." 

Mr.  Thompson  thrust  his  fingers,  fork- 
like, into  his  bushy  beard  and  sidled  sug- 
gestively toward  Pliny. 

"I'm  goin',"  said  Pliny  sullenly,  and 
turned  toward  the  door. 

Doctor  Buller  nervously  picked  up  his 
hat.  "I  think,"  he  said  apologetically, 
"  I'll  be  going  also." 

No  objection  was  offered,  and  the  doctor 
followed  Pliny  out.  Mechanically  the  two 
turned  toward  the  little  office,  walking  on 
in  dead  silence.  The  lamp  was  still  burn- 
ing in  the  bedroom.  Doctor  Buller  brought 
it  to  the  office  proper,  closed  the  door  and 
sat  down  dully  in  the  chair  by  the  desk. 
From  mere  force  of  habit  Pliny  climbed 
into  the  operating  chair.  Contemplating 
the  doctor's  formidable  bulk,  surprise  and 
perplexity  increased  in  his  mind. 

"Doc,"  he  said  finally,  in  an  almost 
impersonal  way,  "you  plumb  beat  me! 
When  it  come  to  a  show-down  you  didn't 
have  any  more  nerve  'n  a  sheep.  Yet  you 
had  nerve  enough  to  poison  me." 

The  doctor  looked  startled.  "Why, 
Pliny,  that  ain't  any  such  thing!"  he 
exclaimed  reproachfully. 

"Strychnine,"  Pliny  reminded  him,  with 
a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

"  Strychnine  is  all  right,  Pliny,"  the  doc- 
tor assured  him  earnestly.  "It's  good  in 
lots  of  cases.  Me  go  to  poison  you!"  he 
continued,  with  greater  emotion.  "Why, 
Pliny,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I 
wasn't  real  sure  what  ailed  you— whether 
'twas  your  heart  or  your  liver.  And  I 
wasn't  real  sure  how  much  of  the  blame 
stuff  you  oughta  take.  Why,  Pliny,  when 
I  heard  you  was  sick  this  morning  I  was 
real  worried.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  some  scairt! 
Why,  Pliny,"  he  appealed  convincingly, 
"didn't  I  go  over  there,  before  I  left  town, 
and  give  you  a  good  dose  of  eppycac,  so's 
you'd  throw  it  all  up?   Didn't  I  now?" 

"Eppycac?"  Pliny  repeated  incredu- 
lously. Then  he  recalled  the  consequences 
which  had  ensued  as  he  was  hastening 
downstairs  to  get  salt  and  water.  His  sur- 
prise increased,  and  he  now  seemed  to 
perceive,  in  the  doctor's  fear-inspiring  bulk, 
a  mere  inert  side  of  beef. 

"Why,  Doc,"  he  exclaimed,  almost 
affectionately,  "I  wasn't  sick.  At  least  I 
just  swallowed  a  cud  of  tobacco  to  make 
me  sick." 

"What  for? "the  doctor  asked  blankly. 

"Don't  you  see?"  said  Pliny,  with  a 
touch  of  pride  in  his  superior  wit.  "Pat 
Kelley  didn't  send  for  you  at  all.  The 
telegram  was  bogus.  I  wanted  to  get  you 
out  of  town.  And  I  thought  you'd  be 
likelier  to  go  if  you  thought  I  was  on  my 
last  legs  so's  I  couldn't  get  up  and  swipe 
the  money." 

The  doctor  considered  this  painfully. 
"  I  never  thought  of  your  swiping  the 
money,  Pliny,"  he  confessed  sadly;  "I 
never  thought  of  it  any  more'n  I  thought 
of  poisoning  you." 

"Doc,"  said  Pliny  earnestly,  "you 
oughta  be  honest.  You  ain't  got  sense 
enough  to  be  anything  else." 


For 


Grape 
Mint  Cup 

Arrange  Sprigs  of  mint 
in  trill  glasses,  fill  two- 
thirds  full  of  cracked  ice, 
then  fill  with  the  follow- 
ing :  add  to  one  quart  of 
Walker's  Grape  Juice 
the  juice  of  two  lemons 
and  sugar  to  sweeten. 
Serve  with  straws. 

A  hook  of  surprisingly 
good  grape  juice  recipes 
sent  free  if  you  send  us 
the  names  of  yourgrocer 
and  druggist. 


Social  Refreshment 

there's  nothing  like  grape  juice  in  its  universal  accept- 
ability. Everyone  likes  it.  Those  who  do  not  care 
for  the  usual  insipid  "soft  drink"  find  satisfaction  in 
the  rich  flavor  and  body  of  pure  grape  juice.  Those 
who  avoid  alcoholic  beverages  find  in  pure  grape 
juice  all  that  is  good  in  wines  without  the  injurious 
alcohol.  Walker's  Grape  Juice  lacks  the  puckerish 
after-taste  that  used  to  be  considered  a  natural  attribute 
of  some  grape  juice,  but  which  was  really  an  excess 
of  tannin,  due  to  over-pressing  the  skins  and  seeds,  and 
in  no  sense  a  necessary  or  proper  element  of  good 
grape  juice.   Walker's  is  without  tannin. 


"It's  Clear  Because  It's  Pure" 

Walker's  is  clear!  It  is  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  drinks.  Not  a  tonic — it's  food. 
Rich  in  all  the  healthful  properties  of  fresh 
fruit — without  the  unwholesome  pulp.  Rich 
in  grape  sugar,  which  is  nutritious  and  a  pre- 
digested  food,  ready  for  assimilation.  Rich 
in  mild  acids  which  assist  the  flow  of  the 
digestive  juices. 

People  don't  tire  of  Walker's  Grape  Juice. 
It  is  a  habit  to  be  encouraged  in  men,  women 
and  children.  It  is  a  long  step  toward  health 
and  pleasure.  Keep  a  case  of  it  always  in  the 
house.  Be  sure  you  get  Walker's.  Sold  by 
the  best  grocers  and  druggists.  Also  served 
at  soda  fountains.    In  the  "ten  pin"  bottles. 

Write  for  the  recipe  book. 

THE  GRAPE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


Ten  Pin"  Bottle 
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"Hugtite" 

shoe 


For  street 
or  dress 
wear.  Won't 
"kick-off" 


construction  assures 
a  perfect  fitting  low 
No  slipping,  chafing  or 
gaping.  All  Florsheim  Low  Shoes 
are  "Hugtite."  You'll  never  appre- 
ciate real  low  shoe  comfort  until 
you've  had  a  pair.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  a 

FLORSHEIM  "NATURAL  SHAPE" SHOE 

To  be  had  in  any  leather,  any  shape  toe. 

If  your  dealer  won't  take  your  order, 
send  us  $5.25  to  cover  cost  of  shoes 
and  express  charges,  and  we  will 
have  our  nearest  dealer  fill  the  order. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Shoeman,"  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 

Most  Styles  $5.00  and  $6.00 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
1  in  :u  m  Hi  m  m  m  in  in  ii  m  id  in  m  m  m  in  in  3i  in  in 


Just  the  Motoring 

Lamp  You  Need 

For  automobile,  motorcycle,  bicycle, 
motor-boat  or  aeroplane  there  is  a  Solar 
Lamp  that  will  solve  all  your  lighting 
problems  perfectly. 

Special  Solars  for  special  require- 
ments, too. 


And  every  Solar  Lamp,  from  the  small- 
est to  the  largest,  represents  the  best 
possible  value  for  the  price  and  purpose. 

"For  safety  and  service  it  must  be  a 
Solar." 

The  makers  of  80  per  cent  of  the  high-grade 
American  cars  will  equip  with  no  other. 

No  other  is  good — and  safe— enough  for  you. 
Send  for  interesting,  free  descriptive  catalog. 

(84) 

BADGER  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

Kenosha,  Wis.  New  York  City 


$6.00  Genuine 

PANAMA 

HAT  $079 

Only  0= 
Special  Sale  Price 

Guaranteed  eenuine  imported  hand- woven  Panama,  extra 
fine  grade,  dressy,  cool,  comfortable,  weighs  only  3%  ounces, 
4%  inch  crown  and  3%  inch  brim.  Bleached,  hand-blocked, 
finest  bandana  leather  sweat  band,  all  sizes.  Retails  regularly 
for  $6.00.  Our  Special  Sale  Price,  only  $3.79  prepaid. 
Same  hat  unblocked,  for  men,  women  and  children,  regular 
$4.00  value,  $2.98  prepaid.  Only  one  hat  of  a  kind  to  a  customer. 
Money  back  if  Dot  satisfactory.  We  import  in  large  quantities 
and  sell  direct,  saving  several  prorits.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
of  other  low  priced  Panama  and  Mexican  hats. 

FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  CO..  Dept.  B  6,  MetilU  Pirk,  New  Mex. 


Tf  l 
I  I. 


RIFT 


Being  Your  Own  Landlord 

TWO  men  in  a  certain  suburban  town 
bought  homes  the  same  spring,  paying 
their  savings  on  account  and  assuming 
mortgages  for  the  balance.  Both  houses 
cost  about  the  same,  and  the  two  transac- 
tions were  practically  alike  except  in  one 
important  particular— each  purchaser  had 
his  own  idea  about  mortgages. 

The  first  man  had,  for  several  years, 
deposited  his  savings  with  a  building  and 
loan  society  in  the  city.  When  he  wanted 
to  buy  a  home,  therefore,  he  went  to  this 
society  to  borrow  the  money.  He  got  it  at 
six  per  cent.  His  mortgage  was  put  on 
such  a  basis  that  he  had  to  make  regular 
monthly  payments,  clearing  off  part  of  the 
principal  each  time  he  paid  interest.  The 
officers  of  the  society  supervised  his  pur- 
chase, so  that  the  man  who  sold  him  the 
property  had  to  safeguard  him  in  a  number 
of  minor  matters  that  might  never  have 
been  thought  of  had  he  engineered  the 
deal  himself.  For  instance,  the  house  was 
in  a  new  section  through  which  a  sewer  was 
to  be  extended  at  some  future  time.  Pend- 
ing its  construction,  the  builder  had  led 
the  house  drain  into  a  small  creek.  The 
building-society  officers  insisted  that,  if 
the  sewer  were  delayed  and  any  objection 
should  be  made  to  such  use  of  the  creek, 
the  seller  would  agree  to  supply  a  cesspool 
for  the  house.  There  are  several  hundred 
points  of  this  sort  to  be  considered  in 
purchasing  property,  and  the  building- 
society  officers,  through  their  practical 
knowledge  of  real-estate  transactions,  are 
often  able  to  safeguard  purchasers  better 
even  than  a  real-estate  attorney,  for  some- 
times the  latter  will  have  an  eye  only  for 
strictly  legal  details. 

As  for  the  second  man,  he  thought  it  well 
to  shop  around  for  a  rate  of  interest  below 
six  per  cent.  Times  were  good  just  then, 
and  he  found  a  widow  who  was  satisfied  to 
let  him  have  money  at  five  and  a  half  per 
cent.  His  mortgage,  unlike  that  of  the 
building  society,  merely  bound  him  to  keep 
up  interest,  permitting  him  to  pay  off  the 
principal  as  he  found  it  convenient. 

Two  years  went  by,  a  business  depres- 
sion came,  money  was  at  a  premium.  The 
widow  who  had  lent  the  second  man  funds 
at  five  and  a  half  per  cent  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  the  loan  for  her  own  protection. 
He  had  to  shop  around  for  money  in  a 
panic  market,  and  considered  himself  lucky 
to  obtain  another  loan  at  seven  per  cent. 
The  difference  in  interest  that  he  had  saved 
during  the  two  years  amounted  to  about 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  cost  of  making 
out  a  new  mortgage  ran  to  nearly  one 
hundred,  and  he  was  now  paying  one  per 
cent  more  than  the  man  who  had  got  his 
money  from  the  building  society.  The 
latter,  too,  had  been  held  to  regular 
monthly  payments,  and  so  cleared  off 
nearly  one-fifth  of  his  debt;  whereas  the 
second  man,  having  no  obligation  but 
actual  interest  to  meet,  had  paid  hardly 
anything  on  his  principal.  The  building 
and  loan  mortgage,  not  being  subject  to 
call  under  any  circumstances  so  long  as  the 
payments  were  kept  up,  ran  right  along 
through  the  panic. 

A  Generous  Employer's  Plan 

An  employer  in  an  Eastern  town  has  a 
form  of  betterment  work  peculiarly  his 
own.  During  his  business  life  he  has 
planned  and  financed  home-owning  proj- 
ects for  more  than  seventy  men  with 
families,  some  being  his  own  employees, 
and  others  hard-working  fellows  in  whom 
he  has  taken  an  interest.  These  men  have 
had,  on  the  average,  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars'  savings  to  start  with,  and  he  has 
given  attention  to  this  sort  largely  because 
men  with  more  savings  finance  themselves. 
When  a  willing  young  fellow  with  a  family 
could  scrape  together  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dollars  toward  the  purchase  of  his  own 
home,  this  employer  has  helped  him  in 
selection  of  a  good  piece  of  property,  got 
him  a  loan  covering  two-thirds  of  the  price 
from  a  building  society  of  which  he  is  an 
officer,  and  arranged  for  the  other  third  by 
lending  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  at  three 
or  four  per  cent,  or  getting  the  money  for 
him  elsewhere. 

A  typical  case  was  that  of  a  clerk,  earn- 
ing twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  whose 
landlord  raised  the  rent  beyond  what  he 
could  pay.    Somebody  told  him  of  this 


What  the 
Merchant  Tailor 
Means  to  You 


At  the  Merchant  Tailor's 
you  get  the  individual 
attention  of  an  artist  who 
has  made  tailoring  a  life- 
long study. 

You  get  the  personal  care — 
the  skilled  craftsmanship 
which  give  to  clothes  the  dis- 
tinction instantly  recognized 
by  every  man  and  woman. 

The  good  merchant  tailor 
realizes  that  the  success  of  his 
business  depends  not  alone  on 
his  ability  to  cut  and  fit  clothes 
correctly.  It  depends  as  well 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fabrics 
he  puts  into  his  suits. 

Fabrics  of  inferior  quality 
and  out-of-date  patterns  are 
as  fatal  to  a  tailor's  reputation 
as  outlandish  styles  and  de- 
fective fit. 

High  class  Merchant  Tailors 
every u  here  carry 


Stein  &  Co's 

WOOLENS 


Because  every  good  tailor  knows  that  S.  Stein 
&  Co.'s  Woolens  embody  all  that  is  reliable  and 
new  in  weave  and  material. 

He  knows  th:it  they  represent  the  highest  at- 
tainable standard  of  excellence  and  value  in 
fabrics  He  knows  that  they  have  the  quality 
which  wears  and  holds  i/s  shape  as  long  as  the 
suit  is  in  use.  Merchant  Tailors  recommend 
S.  Stein  &  Co.'s  Specials  because  they  comprise 
the  very  newest  colorings  —  the  smartest  designs 
—  the  most  exclusive patte)  ns. 


Moreover  the  long  wear  and  lasting  satisfac- 
tion afforded  by  S.  Stein  &  Co.'s  Specials  mean 
the  steady  patronage  of  satisfied  customers. 

Correct  dressers  will  insure  themselves  a  par- 
ticularly cool  and  smart  Summer  suit  by  asking 
their  tailor  for  "  Koolkloth,"  made  in  England 
especially  for  S.  Stein  &  Co.  Exclusive  designs 
in  black,  blue,  grey  and  other  colors.  Absolutely 
pure  wool  and  fast  color;  lite  ideal  Summer 
cloth  —  stamped  on  the  back  "  Koolkloth."  Insist 
on  seeing  the  stamp. 


S.  STEIN  &  CO.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  Traveler's  Friend 

The  Junior  Tattoo 

WHEN  traveling  or  visiting,  the  Junior  Tattoo 
makes  you  automatically  avoid  embarrass- 
ing delays.    The  Junior  Tattoo  is  suitable  for 
the  guest  room  whether  in  your  own  house  or 
whether  you  yourself  are  the  guest.     For  each  table  function,  each  theatre 
engagement,  in  short  any  event  where  promptness  is  desirable,  you  will 
find  that  the  Junior  Tattoo  is  always  in  season,  so  there  will  be  no 
disagreeable  delay.  If  you  and  your  guest  are  to  be  ready, 
it  depends  upon  your  maid  in  her  room,  your  cook  in  the 
kitchen,  the  chauffeur  in  the  garage,  and  the  coachman 
in  the  stable.    A  small  outlay  will  insure  you  and  your 
entire  household  being  on  time. 

The  Junior  Tattoo  is  a  tiny  alarm  clock, three  inches  in 
height.  Its  alarm  is  insistent,  but  not  loud.  It  rings 
intermittently  every  20  seconds  for  5  minutes 
or  until  you  turn  the  silent  switch.  It  has  not  a 
fire-alarm  gong  that  awakens  everybody  in 
the  house.    There  is  nothing  about  it  that 


is  easily  injured.  It  can  be  carried  in  your 
bag  with  perfect  safety. 

Sold  by  jewelers  everywhere.  If  you 
cannot  buy  a  Junior  Tattoo  in  your  own 
town,  send  us  $1.50  for  each  and  we  will 
deliver,  charges  paid,  as  many  as  you 
want,  provided  you  send  us  your  jeweler's 
name.  For  traveling  you  can  buy  the 
JuniorTattooinarich  red  or  black  leather 
case  for  $2.75.  These  prices  in  the  United 
States  only. 

the  wew  maven  plock  co. 
Haven  Lonn. 

Hamilton  Street 

ayfordescription  and 
eresting  short  story, 
"  The  Uprising  of 
John  Hancock — 
Salesman."  Free 
if  you  send  your 
dealer's  name. 
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t>MlNT0 

i  Chips/ 

HUT* 


/f's 

/f's 
Great! 


( lolgan's  latest 
chewing  gum 
creation  — > 
"  Mint  Chips ' ' 
and  "Violet 
Chips"  —  the 
most  delicious 
\  on  ever  tasted. 
Simply  irresistible  / 

Round  Chewing  Gum 
in  a  Round  Metal  Box 

"Mint  Chips"  flavored  like  okl-fashioncil  mint  stkk  pepper- 
mlttt  "Violet Chips" with  flavor  like  the  aroma  pt sweet  violets. 

Fine  half  tone  picture  of  a  fa- 
mous hate  ball  player  In  every  box 


5c 


*Vk>let 


Avoid 
Imitations 

Colgan  Gum  Co.,  Id 
Louisville,  Ky. 


FRENCH 
POCKET 
HAT 


FOLDS  TO  FIT  THE  POCKET 

"POR  College  Men,  Sportsmen.  Motoring, Traveling, 
"all  outdoor  recreation.  Flexible,  Feather  Weight . 
Stylish,  Comfortable,  Finest  Quality.  Hats  come  in 
Pure  White,  Silver  Pearl,  Chamois  or  Cream  Color. 
With  Wick  Fancy  Hat  Band  (any  color),  50  cents 
extra.  All  silk  sweat  bands.  Send  two  dollars,  stat- 
ing size  and  color  desired.   Hat  by  return  mail.  Write 

FRENCH  POCKET  HAT  COMPANY 
726  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


 9,059 -Word 

Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
illustrated  9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  broad,  brainy  business  men 
may  be  made  yours  —  yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
— How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

— How  to  buy  at  rock -bottom 
—  How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 
—  How  todevise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  boyk  binds  you  to  nothing.  Involves  you 
In  no  obligation,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a 
broader  career.    Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 
when  It  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal — 'a  penny  I     Simply  say 
**Send  on  your  9,059-word  Booklet."     Send  to 

SYSTEM,  Dept.  26-64,  151-153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Get  Our  $1000- Car  Book 

ISentl  name  at  once  before  you  decide.  Let  us  show  you 
■the  choice  of  all  who  Investigate  thoroughly.  Our  Big  FREE 
Book  will  convince  you. 

1910  Black- Crow 

Biggest  car  for  the  price  — powerful,  silent  engine.   6  styles, 
{1000  to  $1750.     Our  book  proves  reliability,  durability, 
economy,  simplicity,  style  and  all  advantages.  Write 
for  Catalog  A  228  sure. 

BLACK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

210  217  219  W  Ohio  St 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ILLINOIS 

ARM  MORTGAGES 

"For  Investment  Funds.  Send  for  Lint. 

A.  O.  DANFORTH  A  CO.,  Bankers 
Washington,  111.  Established  1868 


employer,  and  the  clerk  wenl  to  him.  All 

he  could  raise  in  cash  was  fifty  dollars,  hut 

the  employer  found  upon  investigation 

that  he  paid  his  debts  promptly  even 
though  nothing  had  been  saved,  and  that 
be  had  adopted  a  child.  A  plot  of  ground 
100x150  feet  in  area  was  purchased  for 
live  hundred  dollars,  and  a  f  hree-thousand- 
dollar  house  built  upon  it.  The  building 
was  paid  for  by  a  first  mortgage  in  a 
building  society  at  six  per  cent  interest, 
while  the  ground  was  paid  for  with  a  loan 
of  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  employer, 
covered  by  second  mortgage  at  three  and 
a  half  per  cent.  This  clerk  had  been  paying 
thirty  dollars  a  month  for  a  flat,  and  the 
landlord  wanted  thirty-five.  He  now 
moved  into  a  home  of  his  own,  with  plenty 
of  land  for  a  garden,  reducing  grocery  bills, 
and  the  whole  cost  was  just  what  he  had 
formerly  paid  for  his  flat,  thirty  dollars  a 
month,  paying  interest  on  both  mortgages 
and  steadily  extinguishing  the  principal. 
Some  months  ago,  when  this  clerk  died, 
he  left  his  home  clear  of  all  debt.  It  is  now 
worth  five  thousand  dollars.  He  also  left 
substantial  savings,  as  the  work  of  buying 
his  home  taught  him  how  to  manage  his 
income.  Without  this  kindly  start  he 
might  have  died  poor,  with  nothing  but  a 
lot  of  rent  receipts  to  show  for  his  lifework. 

Two  Typical  Experiences 

A  young  couple  in  a  small  village  got 
married.  The  husband,  a  grocery  clerk, 
earned  only  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  and  had 
saved  nothing  apart  from  premiums  paid 
upon  a  moderate  life-insurance  policy.  He 
saw  no  way  to  set  anything  aside.  After 
paying  ten  dollars  monthly  rent  for  a  year, 
however,  the  wife  began  to  figure  on  own- 
ing their  own  home.  The  nearest  savings 
bank  was  twenty  miles  away,  but  a  local 
building  society  had  just  been  started  in 
the  village,  and  she  determined  to  save  two 
dollars  every  week.  When  she  had  nearly 
seven  hundred  dollars  to  her  credit  there 
came  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  piece  of 
land  for  two  hundred  dollars.  They  secured 
it,  and  a  house  costing  two  thousand  dol- 
lars was  built,  being  paid  for  with  the 
remaining  five  hundred  dollars  on  deposit 
and  a  mortgage  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
at  six  per  cent.  As  they  now  had  no  rent 
to  pay  the  monthly  installment  of  fifteen 
dollars  was  easily  raised.  In  eleven  years 
and  ten  months  the  debt  was  cleared  off, 
and  when  the  husband  died  his  widow  was 
left  with  a  home  worth  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  a  two-thousand-dollar  life 
insurance. 

A  stereotyper  working  on  a  city  news- 
paper was  led  to  move  from  a  flat,  renting 
a  cottage  in  a  suburb  where  several  fellow- 
workmen  lived.  After  living  there  a  year, 
getting  acquainted  with  the  place  in  winter 
as  well  as  when  it  was  on  dress  parade  in 
June,  he  asked  what  the  cottage  could  be 
bought  for.  The  owner  was  willing  to  sell 
for  twenty-one  hundred  dollars  cash.  The 
stereotyper  had  no  money  of  his  own  laid 
by— it  had  taken  him  twenty  years  to 
wake  up  to  the  elemental  fact  that  he  could 
buy  a  home  for  what  he  paid  out  in  rent. 
On  the  advice  of  others,  however,  he  laid 
the  situation  before  a  local  building  and 
loan  association.  Its  officers  investigated 
the  property  and  found  it  such  excellent 
value  for  the  price  asked  that  they  were 
justified  in  lending  the  full  purchase  price 
on  mortgage.  This  was  an  exceptional 
procedure  in  extending  such  loans,  for  they 
are  rigidly  restricted  to  two-thirds  of  the 
value.  The  stereotyper  had  simply  found 
a  good  bargain  in  real  estate,  and  the 
place  was  worth  a  third  more  than  was 
asked  for  it.  The  building  society  officials 
also  investigated  the  borrower  and  took 
his  character  into  account.  They  found 
that,  though  he  had  not  saved  anything 
thus  far  in  fife,  he  was  a  steady  workman  of 
good  habits,  and  that  counted  heavily  in 
approving  the  loan.  His  rate  of  interest 
was  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  trifle  high  for 
that  locality,  yet  quite  just.  His  payments 
came  to  twenty-one  dollars  a  month,  of 
which  more  than  half  went  to  clear  off 
principal.  Six  months  after  he  became  his 
own  landlord  the  city  wanted  a  small  strip 
of  his  lot  for  a  new  street.  He  sold  it  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  paying  the  money  on 
his  mortgage.  Two  years  later  his  wife 
got  homesick  for  the  city  again,  and  he  sold 
the  place  for  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars 
cash.  When  the  remainder  of  his  mortgage 
had  been  paid  off,  there  was  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  left,  representing  the  net 
profit  of  two  years'  operation  as  his  own 
landlord. 


Breakfast  without  going  into  the  kitchen 

By  using  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Toaster- Stove  you  can  prepare  a 
dainty  breakfast  without  lighting  the  kitchen  fire.  It's  a  stove  for  dining 
table  use — absolutely  cleanly — ready  for  service  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  Westinghouse 

Electric  Toaster-Stove 

is  different  from  other  electric  toasters  in  that  it  is  a  toaster  and  cooker 
combined.  It  is  provided  with  two  tops — a  grid  for  toast  and  a  solid 
plate  for  eggs,  griddle  cakes,  etc.  Ask  your  lighting  company  or  dealer. 
If  they  cannot  supply  you,  use  the  attached  coupon. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Fans 

The  Westinghouse  8-inch  featherweight  Fan  will  make  you  comfortable 
on  the  hottest  day  for  less  than  %  cent  an  hour.     Send  for  booklet. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Please  deliver  to  my  address,  CO. D..  all  charges  prepaid,  One  Toaster- 
Stove,  Price  $6.00.    One  8-inch  Featherweight  Fan,  Price  $10.00. 

The  current  I  use  is  j  [>fr2j?ating  The  Voltage  marked  on  the  Elec- 
tric Lamps  I  use  is  

Name  !  


|    Address . 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburg.     Offices  in  all  large  cities 


WATERPROOF 


LINEN  STYLE      gollarsTguffS        LINEN  FIT 

Fat  Dec.  26,  1905.  Pat.  Nov.  U,  1908. 

THE  SUBURBANITE  gets  more  fun  out  of  his  garden  when  he  wears  Challenge 
Waterproof  Collars.  They  are  not  affected  by  heat,  dust  or  dampness,  yet  you  can't 
tell  them  from  linen — same  correct  style — same  dull  finish — same  linen  texture. 
They  are  made  in  the  latest  models,  too,  and  the  perfect  fit  of  the  best  linen. 

Challenge  Collars  are  much  more  comfortable  than  linen  and  they  save  laundry  bills    Try  them  your- 
self and  you  will  be  delighted  to  find  how  entirely  different  they  are  from  the  ordinary  waterproof  collar. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.   Collars  25  i  ts.,  Cuffs  50  els.    Our  new  " Slip- Easy"  finish 
permits  easy,  correct  adjustment  of  the  tie.    Let  us  send  you  our  latest  book  —  free, 

THE  ARUNGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  725-727  Broadway,  New  York 

Established  1883 

BOSTON,  t>5  Bcdlur.l  St.        PHILADELPHIA,  900  Chestnut  St.        CHICAGO,  161  Mtttkel  St.        BAN  FRANCISCO,  718  Mission  St. 
8T.  LOUIS,  505  N.  7th  St.  DETROIT,  117  Je  fferson  Ave.  TORONTO,  58.64  l-'rascr  Ave. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot" Ease,  the  antiseptic  powder  for  the  feet.  It  relieves 
painful,  swollen,  smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  instantly  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions.     It's  the  greatest  comfort  discovery  of  the 

age.  Allen's  Foot" Ease  makes  tight  fitting  or  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
It  is  a  certain  relief  for  ingrowing  nails,  perspiring,  callous  and  hot,  tired, 
aching  feet.  It  is  always  in  demand  for  use  in  Patent  Leather  Shoes 
and  for  Breaking  in  New  Shoes.  We  have  over  30,000  testimonials. 
TRY  IT  TO-DAY.  Sold  everywhere,  25c.  Do  not  accept  any  Sub- 
stitute.   Sent  by  mail  for  25c.  In  stamps. 

FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE  sent  by  mail.  Address 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 
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Wallingford 
is  Out  of  Jail 


Yon  know  Wallingford  —  Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford — the  clever,  plausible,  even  lova- 
ble swindler  whom  George  Randolph  Chester  once 
warned  you  against. 

Mr.  Chester  told  you  about  Wallingford's 
stupendous  get-rich-quick  schemes  —  told  you  how 
he  swindled  everybody  he  came  into  contact  with 
—  told  you  how  he  finally  landed  in  stripes  behind 
the  bars  — exposed  all  Wallingford's  tricks  and 
devices  to  get  people's  money,  so  that  everybody 
could  recognize  the  Wallingford  kind  of  rascal- 
ity when  they  saw  it. 

Now  Wallingford  is  out  of  jail  and  is  putting 
newer  and  cleverer  schemes  into  operation  —  more 
plausible  swindles  than  he  ever  perpetrated  before 
— Mr. Chester  is  tellingall about  them  exclusively  in 

Cosmopolitan 
Magazine 

While  this  Wallingford  work  of  Mr.  Chester 
is  written  as  fiction— is  as  fascinating  and  absorb- 
ing and  thrilling  as  the  most  wonderful  stories 
ever  written — what  he  has  to  tell  is  based  on  Fact 
and  is  in  reality  an  expose  of  astonishing,  daring, 
plausible  swindling. 

When  you  have  read  Mr.  Chester's  expose- 
fiction,  you  will  know  how  to  guard  against  the 
thousands  of  Wallingfords  that  infest  this 
country  looking  for  victims.  Forewarning  is 
forearming. 

Mr.  Chester  has  written  six  of  these 
Wallingford  expose-stories,  each  complete  in 
itself,  to  run  through  six  issues  of  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  beginning  with  the  June  issue  now  on 
sale  at  all  newsstands  everywhere.  Get  the  June 
issue  now — or— in  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to 
get  started  right  away  with  these  Wallingford 
expose-stories,  we  make  a 

SPECIAL  OFFER  CS° 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

who  grasp  the  chance  before  June  16.  Accept  now! 

Send  us  25  cents,  in  stamps  or  coin,  and  we  will  send  you 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  the  next  three  months,  con- 
tuning  Mr.  Chester's  WALLINGFORD  expose-stories.  If  you 
buy  these  issues  on  the  newsstand  they,  will  cost  you  nearly 
twice  as  much.  So  act  now  and  be  sure  to  get  this  special 
offer.    Use  the  coupon. 


mmmmmFitf  OUI«»»«Cu/  0uf«»~Mai7  fo-<foy»mmmm 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine  KwfS^Sty 

Send  me  COSMOPOLITAN  for  the  next  three  months,  con- 
taining the  "Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford"  expose-stories,  for 
which  I  enclose  25c. 


Name  and  address  . 


Poultry 
Raising 
Taught  by  Experts 

Perhaps  you  want  to  go  into  the  poultry  rais- 
ing business;  maybe  you're  already  in  it  but  not 
making  it  pay;  or  it  may  be  you  have  already 
beenin  it  and  failed,  yet  might  be  induced  to 
take  it  up  again  it  you  could  only  make  a  success 
of  it.  You  can  make  a  good  living  raising  poultry; 
but  you'll  never  learn  how  from  a  book.  The 
way  you  can  learn  tu  make  it  a  sure  success  is 
by  means  of  the/tome  poultry  raising  course  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  This  is  not 
a  book  scheme — not  mere  theory  — but  a  course  of 
21  practical  lessons  taught  by  experts,  dealing  with 
every  phase  of   money-making  poultry  raising. 

The  course  costs  you  $50.40  cash,  $55.20  in  monthly  instal- 
ments of  $10.00,  and  $60  00  in  $5.00  monthly  payments.  You 
get  your  money  back  because  the  course  repays  you  in 
poultry  profits.  You  can't  go  wrong  if  you  raise  poultry 
the  I.  C.  S.  way.  It  will  enable  you  to  have  a  business  of 
your  own.    For  free  descriptive  circular  write  the 

International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  891,  Scranton,  Pa. 


GENUINE 

Hand  Woven 

PANAMA 

Rare  Bar gainin  Gen- 
uine Panama  Hats 
Panama  Hats  more 
popular  than  ever- 
all  the  rage  this  sum- 
gmer.     By  importing 
large'qu  an tities  we  can 
sell  direct  to  user  for  this  surprisingly  low  price.  Tiw 
hats  are  warranted  genuine  all  hand-woven; 
blocked,  and  can  be  worn  in  that  condition  by  Gentlemen, 
ladies  and  Children.    Easily  blocked  in  any  shape  or  style. 
Just  as  serviceable  as  the  $10.00  kind;  the  difference  only 
in  fineness  of  weave.    Assorted  sizes.    Weight  only  2  oz. 
Sent  prepaid,  ^1   nn    Order  today.  Satisfaction  guar- 
on  receipt  of  M*I  •vU,  an  teed. 

PANAMA  HAT  CO.,  Dept.  A.  830  Broadway,  New  York  City 


3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  1x2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 

postpaid.   Send  for  Catalog. 
Fentou  Label  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1.00 


THE  VARMINT 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

organized  the  banner  and  effigy  committees 
of  the  demonstration  and  had  helped  con- 
coct the  fiery  speech  of  protest  that  Doc 
Macnooder,  as  spokesman,  was  solemnly 
pledged  to  deliver  for  the  embattled  school. 

Four  hours  later  the  Kennedy  House, 
led  by  Toots  Cortell  and  his  famous  Con- 
federate bugle,  defiled  and  formed  the 
head  of  the  procession.  Each  member 
carried  a  pole,  attached  to  which  was  some 
article  that  had  been  wholly  or  partly  shot 
to  pieces. 

The  Woodhull  proudly  bore  as  its  battle 
flag  a  few  strings  of  linen  floating  from  a 
rake,  with  this  inscription  underneath: 

THE  GRAND  OLD  SHIRT  OP  THE  WOODHULL ! 
WASHED  16  TIMES  AND  STILL  IN  THE  GAME  ! 

Several  poles,  adorned  with  single  hose 
in  the  fashion  of  liberty  caps,  were  labeled: 

WHERE  IS  MY  WANDERING  SOCK  TONIGHT? 

But  the  premier  exhibit  of  the  parade 
was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  Kennedy 
float,  conceived  and  executed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Dink  Stover. 

On  a  platform,  carried  by  eight  hilarious 
members,  was  displayed  Dennis  de  Brian 
de  Boru  Finnegan,  clothed  in  a  suit  of  dark 
gymnasium  tights,  over  which  was  super- 
imposed a  mangled  set  of  upper  and  lower 
unmentionables,  whose  rents  and  cavities 
stood  admirably  out  against  the  dark  back- 
ground, while  the  Irishman  sat  on  a  chair 
and  occasionally  stuck  a  white  foot  through 
the  bottomless  socks  that  were  fed  him. 

Above  the  platform  was  the  flaring  en- 
sign: 

RATHER  FRANK  NUDITY  THAN  THIS  ! 

Now  it  happened  that  at  the  auspicious 
moment  when  Dink  Stover  led  the  appar- 
ently scantily-clothed  Finnegan  and  the 
procession  of  immodest  banners  around  to 
the  Esplanade  of  the  Upper,  the  Doctor 
suddenly  appeared  through  the  shrubbery 
that  screens  Foundation  House  from  the 
rest  of  the  campus,  with  a  party  of  ladies 
— relatives,  as  it  unfortunately  happened, 
of  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school. 

One  glance  of  horror  and  indignation 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  wave  back  the 
more  modest  sex  and  to  advance  on  the 
astounding  procession  with  fury  and  de- 
termination. 

Before  Jove's  awful  look  the  spirit  of  '76 
vanished.  There  was  a  cry  of  warning  and 
the  hosts  hesitated,  shivered  and  scam- 
pered for  shelter. 

Now,  at  any  other  time  the  Doctor— 
who  suffered,  too,  from  the  common  blight 
— would  have  secretly  if  not  openly  en- 
joyed the  joke;  but  at  that  moment  the 
circumstances  were  admittedly  trying. 
Besides,  there  was  the  delicate  explanation 
to  be  offered  to  the  ladies,  who  were  rel- 
atives of  one  of  the  influential  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Lawrenceville 
School,  John  C.  Green  Foundation.  As  a 
consequence,  in  a  towering  rage  he  sum- 
moned the  ringleaders,  chief  among  whom 
he  had  recognized  Dink  Stover,  and  cor- 
ralling them  in  his  study  that  night  ex- 
posed to  them  the  enormity  of  their  offense 
against  the  sex  of  their  mothers  and  sisters, 
common  decency,  morals  and  morality. 

The  ringleaders,  being  veterans,  viewed 
the  speech  from  the  point  of  view  of  artists, 
and  were  unanimous  in  their  appreciation. 
The  episode  had  for  Stover,  however, 
unfortunate  complications.  With  the  clos- 
ing of  the  scholastic  season  came  the  elec- 
tions in  the  Houses.  The  Kennedy  House, 
unanimously  and  with  much  enthusiasm, 
chose  the  Honorable  Honest  John  Stover 
to  succeed  the  Honorable  King  Lentz  as 
administrator  and  benevolent  despot  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

This  election,  coming  as  it  did  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  Stover,  was  naturally  a 
source  of  deep  gratification.  His  enjoy- 
ment, however,  was  rudely  shocked  when, 
the  next  morning  after  chapel,  the  Doctor 
stopped  him  and  said: 

Stover,  I  am  considerably  surprised  at 
the  choice  of  the  Kennedy  House  and  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  ratify  it.  Noth- 
ing in  your  career  has  indicated  to  me  your 
fitness  for  such  a  place  of  responsibility. 
I  shall  have  a  further  talk  with  Mr.  Hopkins 
and  let  him  know  my  decision." 

The  Roman!  Of  course  it  was  The 
Roman!  Of  course  he  had  been  raging  at 
the  thought  of  Dink's  elevation  to  the  presi- 
dency!   Dink,  forgetting  the  hundred  and 


Go  out  to  the  Great  Divide 


where  you  can  enjoy  real  camping  among  the  rugge 
mountains  of 


>loda 


where  the  very  bigness  of  things  and  the 
air  give  you  new  life.  Go  —  for  you 
can  go,  and  the  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 


— daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado 
Springs  and  Denver  direct — 

means  a  treat  not  a  trip.  The  very 
going  is  a  vacation.  Luxurious  draw- 
ing-room cars — the  slumbrous  satis- 
faction of  a  roomy  berth — a  valet — 
barber—  stenographer — and  to  top  all 
these  luxuries,  a  chef  whose  tasty  dishes 
surpass  your  fondest  expectations. 
Viclrola  recitals  and  World's 
news  service  en  route. 

Other  good  trains  every 
day  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha  and  Memphis. 

You  can  Visit  Colorado  and  Yellowstone 
Park  or  California  at  slight  expense.  May 
I  tell  you  how  ? 

You  '11  find  our  profusely  illustrated  book 
"Under  the  Turquoise  Sky"  and otherpub- 
lications  of  great  interest.    Write  to-day. 

L.  M.  ALLEN 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
9  La  Salle  Station  Chicago,  111. 


Fitting  B.V.  D. 

L Underwear  is  the  short 
_J  cut  to  comfort  when 
sun  grills.    Every  genuine 
.  D.  garment  has  on  it 
Woven  Label 


Th 


FOR  THE 


B.VD. 


JESJ^ETAtLJRADE 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office) 
We  make  no  garments  without  it. 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts, 

AND 

Knee  Length  Drawers 

50c,  $1 .00  and  $1 .50  a  garment. 
Sold  by  nearly  every  shop  everywhere. 
THE  B .  V.  D.  COMPANY, 
65  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

iers  of"  B.  I'.  B."Uui0H  Suits 
1PM.  4.30  '07.)   Jl-00.  $1.50, 
$2.00  and  $1.00 


Motorcycle  ( 


The   pedestrian  who 
watches  the  holes  in  the  atmos- 
phere made  by  an  R.  S.  says, 
"That  was  a  motorcycle." 
The  man  who  drives  an  R.  S. 
says,  "This  is  a  motorcycle." 

Let  our  nearest  agent  demon- 
strate to  you  the  1910  R.  S.  im- 
provements—  increase  of  power, 
new  R.  S.  rotary  mechanical  oiler, 
R.  S.  mechanical  intake  valve. 
Consistent  price.  Built  and  tested 
in  the  mountains. 

Write  for  catalogue.  Agents 
wanted. 

READING  STANDARD  CO.. 

Renowned  Reading  Standard  Bicycles 
River  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


Boat  and  Engine  Book  FREE 

Jusl  like  a  30-Footer  Do  not  think  of  Buying  a  Launch  or 
uU\y  Engine  until  you  see  our  Handsome  Book 

smaller   Jf    f§  WHICH  EXPLAINS  FOUR 

WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
/  BARGAINS 

Only  $121  for 

this  complete  16- ft.  Launch — 3  H.  P.,  guaranteed 
self-starting  Engine,  weedless  Wheel  and  Rudder. 
Result  of  30  years*  experience.  Money 
back  if  not  as  represented.  Write  for 
free  catalog1  today.  Special  Bargain: 
in  Weco  reversible,  self-starting: 
engines  to  those  building  or  buy- 
ing their  own  hulls.  Engine  con- 
trolled by  one  lever.  Full  size 
Boat  Designs  furnished  free  to 
purchasers  ot  Weco  Engines. 
C.T.WRIGHT  ENGINE  CO.,208  Canal  St.,  Greeoville,  Mich. 
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Telescope  Cot  Bed 


For  Your  Camp 

Summer  Home — Lawn,  Porch  or 
Roof  —  Yacht  —  Motor  Boat - 

Automobile,  Etc. 
Lightest  and  Most  Compact 
Portable  Bed  Ever  Made 
Always  Ready  for  Your  Guest  and 
Instantly  Available  in  Emergencies. 

So  Euy  to  Fold  and  Put  Out  of  the  Way. 
Weighs  but  1 5  Pounds. 

Guaranteed  to  Sustain  800  Pounds 

mure  $  "2  ft  ft  Ask  your  Dealer 
PRICE  ,o  r/emonglrate 

W rite  for  our  booklet  No.  4,  "Camp  Furniture  " 

STEINFELD  BROS. 

620  Broadway  New  York 


Genuine  Panama  $4 

Light,  cool,  dressy,  closely  woven,  adaptable  to 
all  shapes,  with  neat  silk  band  and  leather  sweat 
band,  a  genuine  $10.00  value.  South  American 
Panama,  sent  express  prepaid  for  $4.00.  We 
import  direct  through  .Galveston  from  South 
America  and  save  you  two  profits.  Order  to-day, 
state  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
Houston  Hat  Co.," Panama  Hat  Kings, "  Dept.  A,  Honstonjexas 


/  •  POWDER 


The  Greatest  of  all  Beautifiers 

A  Luxurious  toilette  necessity  —  cooling,  refreshing 
assuring  a  clear,  refined,  delicate,  summer  com- 
plexion. It  is  prepared  from  purest  materials — 
beautifying  without  injuring  the  slcin.  It 
is  the  complexion  powder  that  clings  — the 
only  one  put  up  in  a  Wooden  Box- 
retaining  all  its  delicate  perfume  until 
entirely  used  up. 

Five    Colors:     Flesh.   White,  Brunette, 
Cream  and  Special  Pink. 

SOc — Everywhere — 50c 


75,000,000 


Made  of  bran,  3  sizei. 


WASHBURNE'S  PAT. 

0Y »  PAPER 
.IV.  FASTENERS 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR 

should  convince  YOU  of 
their  SUPERIORITY. 

Easily  put  on  or  taken 
off  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Can  be  uied repeat- 
edly and  '  always  ICOflfe 
In  brass  boxes  of  1 00. 


Handsome.  Compact.  Strong.   No  Slipping,  Never ! 

AH  stationers.       Send  10c  for  sample  box  of 
50,  assorted  sizes.    Illustrated  booklet  free. 
The  O.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  No.l  B 


"WANTED" 


Ev«ry  Autfi 


indVe 

al.ou 


markable  Cataract  Washer. 

Cleanses  Autos,  Carriages  or  any  vehicle 
/Iftly,  easily.  Wash  and  polish  with  one 
hand.  Leaves  no  smear  marks.  Doei  not 
injure  the  glossiest  varnish.  Continuous  <  ur- 
rent  of  clean  water  through  soft  cotton  mop. 
Far  ahead  of  rags  or  sponges.  Host  con 
venlsnt  device  ever  offered  to  ttftgi  1 
auto  owners.  fl.50  delivered,  itxtri  topi 
Mi  Agent*  wanted.  CataractAuto-Venlcle 
Washer  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Toptka,  Kansas. 


50 


ENGRAVED 
CALLING  CARDS 


$1.00 


Hand  copper-plate  enjiravitia  ol  the  highest  grade.  Latest  style 
t'ashionable  wedding  invitatluns  and  announcements,  die  stamped 
stationery,  at  lowest  prices.  We  pay-delivery  charge*.  Sftmplel  frM. 
Charles  H.  Elliott  Co.,  1836  Lehlitb  Ave.,  Pblludu. 


OSS  times  ho  had  met  the  Faculty  in  the 
Monday  afternoon  cIcIiImthI  ions,  rushed 
out  to  spread  the  news  of  The  Roman's 
vindictive  persecution.  Every  one  was 
Indignant ,  outraged  :ii  I  his  crowning  insult 

to  a  free  electorate      The   whole  House 

would  protest  a*  masse  if  the  despot's  veto 
were  exercised. 

At  the  hour  of  these  angry  threats  The 
Roman,  persecutor  of  Dink,  was  actually 
saying  to  the  tyrant: 

"  Doctor,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  the  very  best.  It  will  bring  out  the 
manliness,  the  serious  earnestness  that  is 
in  the  boy." 

"  What,  you  say  that!  "  said  the  Doctor, 
a  little  impatiently,  for  it  was  only  the 
morrow  after  the  parade.  "  I  should  think 
your  patience  would  be  exhausted.  The 
scamp  has  been  in  more  mischief  than  any 
other  boy  in  the  school.  He's  incorrigible. ' ' 

"No  — no.  I  shouldn't  say  that.  Very 
high-spirited— excess  of  energy —too  much 
imagination— that's  all.  There's  nothing 
vicious  about  the  boy." 

"But  not  as  president,  Hopkins;  not  as 
president! " 

' '  No  one  better, ' '  said  The  Roman  firmly. 
"  The  boy  is  bound  to  lead.  I  know  what's 
in  him— he  will  rise  to  his  responsibility, 
Doctor,  you  will  see.  I  have  never  lost 
confidence  in  him." 

The  Doctor,  unconvinced,  debated  at 
length  before  acceding.  When  he  finally 
gave  his  ratification  he  added  with  a  smile : 

"  Well,  Hopkins,  I  do  this  on  your  judg- 
ment. You  may  be  right;  we  shall  see. 
By-the-way,  Stover  must  have  led  you  quite 
a  dance  over  in  the  Kennedy.  What  is  it 
you  like  in  him?" 

The  Roman  reflected  and  then,  his  eye 
twitching  reminiscently : 

"Fearlessness,"  he  said,  "and— and  a 
diabolical  imagination." 

When  The  Roman  returned  to  the  Ken- 
nedy he  summoned  Stover  to  his  study.  He 
knew  that  Dink  misunderstood  his  attitude 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  enlighten  him. 
But  unfortunately,  complete  confidence  in 
such  cases  is  sometimes  as  embarrassing  as 
the  relations  between  father  and  son.  The 
Roman,  pondering,  twisted  a  paper-cutter 
and  frowned  in  front  of  him. 

"  Stover,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  have  talked 
with  the  Doctor.  He  has  seen  best  to  ap- 
prove of  your  election." 

Dink,  of  course,  perceiving  the  hesita- 
tion, went  out  gleefully,  persuaded  that  the 
decision  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  his 
inveterate  foe. 

The  last  day  of  school  ended.  He  drove 
to  Trenton  in  a  buggy  with  Tough  McCarty, 
as  befitted  his  new  dignity.  He  passed  the 
Green  House  with  a  strange  thrill.  The 
humiliation  of  a  year  before  had  been  well 
atoned,  and  yet  the  associations  somehow 
still  had  power  to  rise  up  and  wound  him. 

"Lord,  you've  changed!"  said  Tough, 
following  his  thoughts. 

"Improved!"  said  Dink  grimly. 

"  I  was  an  infernal  nuisance  myself  when 
I  landed,"  said  Tough,  President  of  the 
Woodhull,  evasively.  "I  say,  Dink,  next 
year  we'll  be  licking  the  cubs  into  shape 
ourselves." 

"That's  so,"  said  Stover.  "Well,  by 
this  time  next  year  I  probably  won't  be  so 
popular." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  going  to  put  an  end  to  a  lot  of  non- 
sense," said  Dink  solemnly.  "I'm  going 
to  see  that  my  kids  walk  a  chalkline." 

"So  am  I,"  said  McCarty,  with  equal 
paternity.  "  What  a  shame  we  can't  room 
together,  old  boy ! " 

"That'll  come  in  the  Upper,  and 
afterward! " 

They  drove  sedately,  amid  the  whirling 
masses  of  the  school  that  went  hilariously 
past  them. 

"Good-by,  old  Sockbuts,"  said  Tough, 
departing  toward  New  York.  "Good-by, 
old  geezer! " 

"  Au  re  voir." 

"Mind  now  fifteenth  of  July  and  you 
come  for  one  month." 

"You  bet  I  will!" 

"  Take  care  of  yourself!  " 

"I  say,  Tough,"  said  Dink,  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth.  McCarty,  laden  wit  h 
valises,  stopped: 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  Remember  me  to  your  mot  her,  will 
you?" 

"Oh,  sure." 

"And  and  to  all  the  rest  of  your  fam- 
ily!" said  Dink,  who  thereupon  bolted, 
panic-stricken. 

(TO  BK  CONCLUDED) 


"Every  Man  His  Own  Barber" 


Both  near  and jar  this  actor  "star" 

To  playgoers  is  known, 
His  clean,  smooth  face  bears  not 
a  trace 
Of  hair  that's  overgrown. 
The  reason  why  ?  Because  each  day 
GEM  JUNIOR  shaves  the 
beard  away. 


THE  principal  parts  of  the  GEM  JUNIOR  earn  applause 
at  every  sta^e  of  the  shaving  process.  It  is  a  safety  razor 
of  character,  acting  with  consummate  skill,  and  prompting 
the  user  to  regard  shaving  as  a  play,  rather  than  a  task. 

Keen  blade,  properly  angled  for  correct  shaving.    No  pulling,  no  scraping. 

Protective  bar  to  draw  the  skin  taut  and  prepare 
the  hair  for  clean,  quick  cutting. 


$1.00 


GEM  JUNIOR  SET  SS^S; 

combination  stropping  and  shaving  handles 
and  seven  selected  blades  in  handsome  case 

Extra  Blades,  Set  of  Seven,  No.  G  7-35  Cents 

SPECIAL  For  Extra  Heavy  Beards 

$3.50 


GemdeLuxE  Outfit 

edge  blades,  of  heavy 
Damascene  steel,  especially  constructed  for  men 
with  heavy  beards  or  tender  skin  who  have 
difficulty  in  shaving,  prevent  all  irritation. 


Extra  Set,  6  Blades,  No.  Al-50  Cents 

For  any  kind  of  a  dull  razor  use  Gem  Razor 
Strop  Dressing.  Best  edge  producer — a  keen 
blade  in  a  minute.    25  cents  postpaid. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO. 

Blade  Ready        $1.00  Outfit  Razor  Ready     34  READE  STREET  NEW  YORK 

For  Stropping  Complete  For  Shaving  The  Original  Modern  S.ifety  Razor  Makers. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY.  KINGS  HALL,  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


COME  talcum  powders  are 
v3  coarse,  some  are  "soapy," 
some  leave  the  skin  shiny"  ;  but 
the  one  powder  which  has  the 
peculiar  fluffiness  and  freedom  from 
oiliness  demanded  for  women's 
dainty  uses  is  Lehn  &  Fink's 
Rivei  is  Talcum. 

So  velvety  and  "downy"  is  it  that  it 
may  be  used  with  a  puff,  spreading  and 
blending  perfectly,  yet  leaving  no  sem- 
blance of  a  "powdered"  skin.  Especially 
desirable  as  a  face  powder,  since  it  is 
obtainable  in 

Flesh  Tint  and  White 

Use  it  freely  as  a  bath  and  general  toilet 
powder — a  cool,  refreshed  sensation  fol- 
lows— an  inviting  sweetness  and  whole- 
someness  of  the  skin.  Destroys  perspira- 
tion odors. 

Write  for  Free  Sample 

and  learn  the  fascinating  fragrance  which 
lias  led  thousands  of  women  to  regard  the 
use  of  Lehll  &  Fink's  Talcum  as  a  distinct 
refinement. 

Extra  large  glass  jars,  sprinkle  top,  25o. 
All  druggists. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  106  William  Street,  New  York 

Atk  your  dent M  about  PtbtCO  Tooth  Pattt, 
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A  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S  WIFE 


(Concluded  from  Page  15) 


I  used  to  get  tired  of  being  poor  in  spirit. 
There  came  days  when  I  wanted  to  inherit 
the  earth,  the  real  earth,  you  understand. 
The  figure  of  speech  might  have  been  better 
for  my  soul,  but  what  I  hankered  after  was 
something  opulent  and  comfortable  for  just 
the  human  me.  And  this  brings  to  mind  an 
incident  that  happened  when  I  was  in  one 
of  these  moods. 

We  were  stationed  that  year  at  Celestial 
Bells,  a  place  where  the  people  had  some 
kind  of  happy  beam  in  their  eyes.  They 
were  not  only  willing  to  be  Christians,  they 
were  determined  to  be.  But  they  were 
equally  determined  to  enjoy  every  other 
good  thing  that  was  in  sight.  This  led  to 
many  social  occasions,  afternoon  teas,  recep- 
tions, innocent  entertainments,  to  no  end  of 
visiting  and  to  a  fashionableness  in  every- 
body's appearance  that  was  scandalously 
fascinating  to  me.  Now  and  then  I  have 
heard  some  stupid  stranger  refer  to  Celes- 
tial Bells  as  an  ugly  little  town,  but  in  my 
memory  it  is  spread  forever  in  the  sun, 
sweetly  shining  like  a  flower-garden  wing 
of  Paradise.  It  was  there,  after  so  many 
years,  that  I  came  in  contact  again  with 
simple  human  gayety,  with  women  prettily 
gowned,  with  the  charming  clatter  of  light 
conversation,  and  within  the  sound  of  music 
that  was  not  always  hymnal.  I  do  not 
say,  mind  you,  that  I  did  not  listen  always 
reverently  and  gratefully  to  William's 
higher  talk,  or  that  I  have  ever  ceased  to 
enjoy  good  church  music;  but  I  am  con- 
fessing that,  in  spite  of  long  training  in 
experience-meeting  monologues  and  organ 
tunes,  I  was  still  ecstatically  capable  of  this 
other  kind  of  delight. 

As  the  minister's  wife  I  was  asked  every- 
where. In  all  well-bred  communities  the 
preacher's  wife  is  given  the  free  moral 
agent's  opportunity  to  draw  her  own  line 
between  the  world  and  the  church.  If  she 
refuses  a  series  of  invitations  to  teas  and 
clubs  and  receptions,  it  is  understood  that 
she  is  not  of  the  world,  will  have  none  of  it, 
and  she  is  left  to  pursue  her  pious  way  to 
just  the  church  services  and  missionary 
meetings.  But'l  refused  to  draw  the  spir- 
itual line  between  tea  parties  and  the  Bible- 
class  study  evening.  I  accepted  every 
invitation  with  alacrity.  There  was  noth- 
ing radically  wrong  with  my  heavenly  mind 
—it  simply  extended  farther  down  than 
that  of  some  others  in  my  position. 

One  circumstance  only  interfered  with 
my  pleasures.  This  was  the  curious  sag  and 
limpness  and  color  and  style  of  my  clothes. 
It  is  no  mystery  to  me  why  dress  fashions 
for  women  connected  with  the  itinerancy 
tend  to  mourning  shades.  When  you  put 
the  world  out  of  your  life  you  put  the  sweet 
vanity  of  color  out.  You  eschew  red  and 
pink  and  tender  sky-blues,  and  present 
your  bodies  living  sacrifices  in  black 
materials.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  re- 
quires it.  The  Maker  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  of  the  green  boughs  and  of  the 
myriad-faced  flowers  must  be  a  lover  of 
colors.  But  I  have  never  seen  a  circuit 
rider's  wife  in  my  life  whose  few  garments 
were  not  pathetically  dashed  with  this 
gloom  of  mourning  darkness. 

So,  when  we  came  to  Celestial  Bells,  I 
say,  I  had  a  black  sateen  waist  and  a  gray 
cheviot  skirt  still  worthy  to  be  worn  to 
church  and  prayer-meeting  services,  and  a 
sadder,  blacker  gown  that  had  done  service 
for  four  years  upon  funeral  occasions,  and 
others  equally  as  solemn,  like  weddings. 
These  were  all,  except  the  calicoes  I  wore  at 
home.  The  result  was  that  I  must  have 
looked  like  some  sort  of  sacrilegious  crow 
at  every  social  function  in  Celestial  Bells 
during  the  first  few  months.  But  as  the 
spring  advanced  I  took  my  courage  in  my 
hands  and  resolved  to  have  a  blue  foulard 
silk.  It  was  frightfully  expensive,  seventy- 
five  cents  a  yard,  in  fact,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  white  lace  yoke  and  a  black  panne  velvet 
belt.  But  no  bride  ever  contemplated  her 
"going-away"  gown  with  more  satisfac- 
tion. I  pictured  myself  in  it,  before  I  even 
purchased  it,  attending  Sister  Z's  tea  party, 
looking  like  other  women !  I  do  not  recom- 
mend this  as  a  high  ambition,  but  those 
preachers'  wives  in  the  remote  places  who 
have  worn  drab  and  sorrowfully-cut  clothes 
for  years  will  know  how  I  felt.  I  think 
there  is  something  pitiful  in  women  just 
here.  No  matter  how  old  and  consecrated 
they  get,  they  do,  in  their  secret  hearts, 
often  long  to  be  pretty,  to  look  well-dressed 
and— yes,  light-hearted.  The  latter  is  so 
becoming  to  them. 


But  it  is  in  the  itinerancy  as  it  is  in  other 
walks  of  life.  Just  as  you  think  you  are 
about  to  get  your  natural  heart's  desire 
somebody  slams  the  Bible  down  on  it,  or 
gets  an  answer  to  prayer  that  spoils  your 
pleasure  in  it.  So  it  was  in  my  case. 

It  was  the  first  foreign  missionary  meet- 
ing of  the  new  fiscal  year,  one  day  in  March. 
We  met  at  Sister  MacL's  house.  Sister 
Shaller  was  presiding  with  her  usual  dignity. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  childless,  and 
much  praised  for  her  interest  in  church 
works.  She  was  rich,  and  enjoyed  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  wearing  very  fash- 
ionable gowns  even  to  church.  Upon  this 
occasion  something  reserved,  potential  and 
authoritative  in  her  manner  made  me  nerv- 
ous. I  had  a  premonition  that  she  was 
after  somebody's  dearest  idol.  And  I  was 
not  left  long  in  suspense  as  to  whose  it  was. 

Fixing  her  wide  brown  eyes  upon  us  with 
hypnotic  intensity  she  said  she  had  felt 
moved,  unaccountably  moved,  to  tell  the 
auxiliary  that  we  must  support  a  foreign 
female  missionary  this  coming  year.  The 
silence  that  met  this  announcement  was 
sad  and  submissive.  We  were  already 
paying  all  the  dues  we  could  afford;  this 
meant  fifty  dollars  extra. 

She  went  on  to  say,  in  her  deep  mezzo- 
soprano  voice,  that  she  knew  it  meant 
sacrifice  for  us,  but  that  it  was  by  just  such 
sacrifices  that  we  grew  in  grace. 

"Suppose  each  of  us  resolves  to  do  with- 
out our  spring  gown  for  Easter.  Oh,  my 
sisters!  we  could  probably  send  two 
instead  of  one  missionary  then.  And  we 
will  have  at  the  same  time  curbed  the  weak- 
ness and  vanity  of  our  female  natures! " 

The  rich  plumes  in  her  hat  trembled  with 
the  depth  of  her  emotions,  her  pretty  silk 
skirts  rustled  softly.  But  the  silence  con- 
tinued. If  she  had  asked  for  the  sacrifice 
of  any  but  our  Easter  things  I  reckon  we 
could  have  borne  it  better,  but  probably 
there  was  not  a  woman  in  the  room  whose 
imagination  had  not  already  been  cavort- 
ing under  her  prospective  Easter  bonnet. 
As  for  me,  I  never  felt  so  circumvented  and 
outraged  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  as  a 
preacher's  wife.  I  had  the  samples  in  my 
bag  at  that  moment,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  the  meeting  to  end  to  go  to  the  store 
on  my  way  home  to  purchase  my  foulard. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  all  noticed 
about  a  silence,  especially  in  a  company  of 
friends — if  it  lasts  too  long  it  gets  sullen 
and  pregnant  with  the  animosity  of  un- 
spoken thoughts.  When  the  silence  was 
approaching  this  stage  Sister  MacL.,  who 
had  a  sort  of  cradle  heart  for  soothing 
every  one,  murmured  in  her  crooning  voice: 

"  Let  us  take  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer! " 

And  we  were  about  to  rise  and  kneel  like 
a  set  of  angry  children  before  our  smiling 
Heavenly  Father,  when  something  either 
moral  or  immoral  stiffened  in  me,  and  I 
startled  even  myself  with  these  words  that 
seemed  to  come  of  their  own  accord  out  of 
my  mouth: 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind ! " 

I  was  oblivious  to  the  horrified  gaze 
of  my  companions.  I  felt  some  spirit 
strengthen  me  and  give  me  courage.  I 
had  a  quick,  tear-blinded  vision  of  the 
years  behind  me,  and  of  the  figure  I  made 
walking  always  down  the  aisle  of  some 
church  by  William  in  my  dismal  black 
dress,  or  sitting  at  a  funeral  or  even  at  a 
feast,  always  in  that  ugly  black  garment. 

"Sister  Shaller,"  I  said,  looking  steadily 
at  her,  as  a  child  looks  at  another  child  who 
is  trying  to  take  some  cherished  plaything 
from  it,  "you  can  do  as  you  please  about 
sending  tliat  missionary.  You  are  per- 
fectly able  to  do  it  without  new  Easter 
clothes.  As  for  me,  I  have  promised  the 
Lord  to  dress  better,  more  like  a  human 
being  and  less  like  a  woman-raven,  and  I 
intend  to  do  it.  I  am  tired  of  sitting  in 
retired  corners  at  parties  and  receptions 
because  I  look  as  if  I  belonged  to  a  funeral. 
It  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me,  just  as 
the  missionary  is  with  you." 

I  never  told  William  what  I  had  done. 
It  was  one  of  those  good  works  that  he 
could  not  have  measured  or  appreciated. 
And  I  never  knew  whether  Sister  Shaller 
sent  her  missionary  or  not.  She  was  a  good 
woman  and  perfectly  capable  of  doing  it. 
But  the  other  women  were  as  grateful  as  if 
I  had  rescued  their  Easter  things  from  a 
highwayman. 

Editor's  Note— This  is  the  first  of  two  additional 
chapters  taken  from  the  experiences  of  a  circuit 
rider's  wife. 


New  York 
Style— 

THE  worth  of  your 
clothes  does  not  alto- 
gether depend  upon 
their  style.  But  you'll  have 
to  admit  that  clothes  without 
style  would  not  satisfy  you. 
Then  why  not  have  style  — 
authentic  style — New  York  Style  ? 

5enjan|in(1otlies 

Made  in  New  York 

are  renowned  for  their  New  York  style, 
their  individuality  and  their  excellent 
tailoring — they  are  standard  all  over 
the  civilized  world. 

Everything  else  being  equal,  you  certainly  prefer 
New  York  Style.  Benjamin  Clothes  are  sold  by 
the  highest  class  dealer  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  The  prices  are  very 
little  more  than  those  charged  forordinary  clothes. 


Benjamin  Clothes 


European  Agents 

Harrods  Stores 

Brompton  Road, 
London,  England. 

E.  Sineux  &  Cie. 

Maison  D'L'Opera, 
20  Avenue  L'Opera, 
Paris,  France. 

M.  Neumann 

19  rvamtnerstrasse, 
Vienna,  Austria. 

M.  Neumann 

Muzeum  korul  1 .  es  3, 
Buda  Pesth,  Hungary. 

A.  Wertheim 

Leipziger  Strasse, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Hettlage 
Cologne  Diisseldorf 
Duisburg 
Germany 


"  New  York  Fashions,"  our  Summer  booklet 
of  authentic  styles,  mailed  for  four  cents. 
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UNDERWEAR 
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Keepkool  is  more  than  a 
/   cool,  porous  Underwear. 

It  combines  coolness  with  comfort — 
sheerness  with  strength. 

KEEPKOOL  is  the  only  Elastic 
Ribbed,  Porous  Underwear 

—  which  means   that   it  is  the  only 
Porous    Underwear    with  sufficient 
elasticity  to  insure  comfort — which 
neither  binds  nor  bags — which  yields 
to  every  movement,  yet  permanently 
keeps  its  shape. 
Keepkool  is  knitted  of  the  finest 
combed  yarns  from  our  own  spinning 
plant.    It  is  soft,  sheer,  light,  yet  has 
remarkable  tensile  strength  and  can  never 
rip  or  ravel,  as  the  eyelets  are  lock-stitched. 

Ask  your  dealer.   Insist  upon  getting  Keepkool 

Men's  SEES.  50c  Boys' 25c 


Men's  Union  Suits,  $1.00 


Boys'  Union  Suits,  50c 


JTI  Made  in  knee  and  ankle  length  drawers,  short  or 
Til  long  sleeves  and  athletic  shirts.    Write  for  cata- 
logue of  styles  and  sample  of  fabric. 

FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO 
Dept.  P  Albany,  N. 
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TOM  MORTON 

(Continued  from  Pane  21) 


appct il>'     And  his  youth  mailt1  him  COnfl 
den1  ot  moral  strength  where  temptation 
hail  never  attacked. 

He  had  a  feeling  of  security,  of  surencss 
in  himself.  For  he  had  grown;  he  had 
developed  In  a  night.  As  he  walked  his 
head  rang,  but  it  was  back;  his  eyes 
ached,  but  they  looked  straight  before  him 
masterfully.  He  knew  he  was  a  leader  with 
a  following.  Bully  of  the  camp,  they  called 
him.  It  meant  that  the  camp  was  at  his 
heels.    He  had  prestige. 

From  this  day  he  toiled  in  the  heading  a 
little  apart  from  the  men  about  him.  He 
walked  to  and  from  the  work  among  the 
shift,  a  figure  of  distinction.  In  the  even- 
ings, when  he  went  downtown,  men  asked 
him  to  drink  with  them  and  he  knew  that 
they  had  pride  when  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tations. Heading  bosses  nodded  familiarly 
to  him  now  and  called"  mm  by  his  first 
name.  Men  asked  him  to  arbitrate  small 
disputes;  his  word  had  weight  in  the  bunk- 
houses.  Once  or  twice,  off  the  work,  the 
Old  Man  questioned  him  tersely  regarding 
the  rock  in  the  heading. 

He  answered  the  questions  with  wisdom. 
For  he  was  learning  many  things  still,  as  he 
had  learned  them  under  the  Gunner's 
tutelage.  He  was  absorbing  what  others 
had  to  give  him,  watching  always  what 
they  did.  Even  when  he  loafed  about  the 
machine-shop  and  timber-sheds  he  was 
picking  up  knowledge  while  he  gossiped 
with  the  mechanics. 

When  Jack  Tarpy  gave  him  the  bench 
gang,  three  months  after  the  fight,  no  one 
was  surprised.  He  took  it  proudly  with  a 
leap  of  joy  in  his  heart,  but  he  took  it  as 
his  due. 

Kennedy  got  a  similar  position  at  about 
the  same  time.  His  shift  preceded  Tom's. 
When  they  met  at  the  change  of  shifts  they 
had  to  consult  regarding  details  of  the 
work.  Responsibility  had  not  taken  any- 
thing from  the  Dynamiter's  recklessness. 
But  it  had  made  a  change;  it  was  as 
though  there  had  been  a  tempering  process, 
and  the  absolute  wantonness  was  lacking 
now.  Meeting  him  on  the  jumbo  every 
day  Tom  learned  to  respect  this  man 
whom  he  had  fought.  The  two  of  them 
had  found  a  new  rivalry,  a  rivalry  of  emu- 
lation, each  of  them  trying  to  make  his 
gang  do  all  that  there  was  in  them.  And 
although  this  competition  was  a  big  thing 
with  them,  they  found  themselves  dealing 
with  fairness  in  their  conferences,  gener- 
ously giving  to  each  other  every  necessary 
bit  of  information.  They  had  grown  bigger 
with  their  positions. 

Tom  stood  these  days  near  the  edge  of 
the  fourteen-foot  shelf  of  rock  with  the 
reeling  tripods  thundering  about  him,  and 
beneath  his  feet  the  crew  of  sweating 
muckers  shoveling  the  broken  rock.  He 
supervised  it  all.  Occasionally  he  gave  an 
order,  shouting  it  deep-toned  from  his 
chest.  And  as  he  shouted  he  saw  men  leap 
to  obey  him.  His  assertiveness  grew  and 
with  it  his  self-sureness.  There  developed 
also— with  the  knowledge  that  what  these 
men  did  would  be  charged  to  his  account— 
a  tendency  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  sure 
premises,  and  a  gravity.  He  was  boss; 
but  there  was  no  wantonness  in  his  autoc- 
racy. 

Fall  came  and  with  it  the  concrete 
gangs.  Far  in  the  wake  of  the  roaring 
heading  they  lined  the  tunnel  with  a  thick 
coating  of  crushed  rock  and  cement.  There 
were  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  men, 
wandering  craftsmen,  members  of  the  same 
great  army  of  floaters  to  which  the  hard- 
rock  men  belonged.  They  had  something 
of  the  recklessness  that  belonged  to  the 
drill-runners,  the  lack  of  care  of  homeless 
men.  They  rioted  on  paydays  and  among 
them  were  fighters.  Rivalries  sprang  up 
between  them  and  the  tunnel  workers. 
Fights  followed.  Twice  Big  Jerry  and 
Kennedy  came  back  to  the  bunkhouses, 
bruised  and  battered  by  a  new  champion, 
an  unknown  fighter.  The  fame  of  this  man 
grew  and  his  name  became  a  byword.  The 
camp  began  to  mention  it  along  with 
Tom's,  to  compare  them,  speculating  on 
what  would  be  the  outcome  of  a  battle  be- 
tween them.  Finally,  drawn  by  public 
opinion,  the  encounter  came,  and  Tom 
went  back  to  the  camp  with  additional 
prestige. 

That  winter  they  made  him  heading  boss, 
and  some  of  the  best  runners  in  the  camp, 
the  older  men  who  had  worked  in  every 
corner  of  the  continent  where  there  was 


rock  to  rend,  came  to  him  a  hard-faced, 
big-limbed  crew.  During  the  month  they 
bent  their  energies  to  toil  beneath  his  hard, 
gray  eyes,  and  they  loved  the  mastery  that 
the  eyes  spoke.  On  paydays  they  were 
ruffians. 

"They'd  go  to  hell  fer  him,"  Jack 
Tarpy  told  the  Old  Man  one  afternoon. 

The  Old  Man  growled.  "They'll  go  to 
hell  wit'  him  some  day  if  they  don't  mind," 
he  said.  "  Riley  tells  mo  they  tore  his  new 
pianny  up  by  the  roots  and  throwed  ut 
through  the  dure  the  other  night— and  he 
was  wit'  them." 

"'Twas  one  af  them  canned-music 
piannys,"  explained  the  walker.  "And 
'twould  not  play  The  Wearin'  av  the 
Green.  They  can  pull  the  rock,  though; 
they  do  more  than  the  other  two  shifts  put 
together." 

During  that  winter  Tom  came  to  a  be- 
lief in  hard  men  and  giant  powder.  Han- 
dling them  both,  coming  in  contact  with 
them  daily,  he  looked  upon  their  sort  of 
strength  as  all  there  was  of  might. 

XV 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  fell  with  Yuletide 
softness  upon  that  portion  of  Snow- 
slide  across  the  canon  from  the  boarding- 
camp— the  little  space  occupied  by  the 
cottages  where  the  families  of  the  Old  Man 
and  some  of  the  more  responsible  mechan- 
ics lived.  Here  there  was  talk  of  the 
season,  happiness  of  anticipation  and 
mystery  of  hidden  presents. 

In  B  bunkhouse  Christmas  Eve  was  a 
little  more  than  three  weeks  ahead  of  one 
payday  and  one  week  behind  the  next.  It 
was  a  quiet  night  and  cold.  The  men  were 
in  their  bunks  or  around  the  heater  stove, 
driving  tunnel,  and  if  any  of  them  thought 
of  the  date  they  spoke  of  it  in  rough  jest  as 
being  the  easiest  way  to  pass  a  subject  not 
belonging  to  their  world.  The  growl  of 
their  heavy  voices  went  through  the  door 
into  the  foreman's  office  where  Tom  sat. 

He  did  not  hear  them ;  he  was  going  over 
his  timebook.  His  thick  fingers  were  busy 
with  a  stub  pencil.  Now  he  raised  it  to  wet 
it  between  his  lips;  then  went  on  writing 
awkwardly,  breathing  heavily  with  the  ex- 
cess of  mental  effort,  scowling  into  the 
book.  It  was  a  large  room ;  its  floor  was 
bare.  On  the  board  walls  hung  half  a 
dozen  pictures  from  a  sporting  paper — 
portraits  of  prize-fighters  crouching* with 
their  gloved  fists  upraised  before  them,  and 
of  women  clad  in  tights.  There  was  a 
photograph  of  two  men  standing  side  by 
side,  a  table  between  them;  on  the  table  a 
bottle  and  glasses;  the  two  men  held 
cigars  in  their  mouths.  Some  previous 
occupant  had  left  it;  dust  covered  it  and  it 
hung  askew.  In  the  corner  was  a  bedstead 
made  from  undressed  lumber;  the  blankets 
lay  in  a  knot  upon  it;  the  pillow  hung 
limply  hah  over  the  side.  Under  the  bed 
showed  a  corner  of  the  wooden  chest  where 
Tom  still  kept  his  father's  hat  and  coat. 
There  were  two  chairs:  the  back  of  one 
was  broken;  Tom  sat  on  the  other  before 
the  pigeonholed  desk  made  from  two 
goods  boxes.  On  the  walls  his  oilskins  and 
squam  hat  hung  from  nails.  He  was  shirt- 
sleeved  and  in  his  stockinged  feet.  His 
hair  was  in  uncombed  riot.  Occasionally, 
as  he  labored  over  the  timebook,  he  ran  his 
left  hand  through  his  locks. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  "  Come 
in! "  he  cried,  and  turned  to  face  the  man. 
It  was  the  car-tender.  Tom  swore  in 
astonishment;  the  car-tender  was  dressed 
up.  He  wore  a  round-rimmed  hat  of  black 
felt,  flat-crowned,  stiff  as  it  had  come  from 
the  bandbox,  undented.  It  was  tilted  back 
from  his  forehead,  that  one  carefully- 
combed  lock  of  hair  might  show.  His 
clothes  were  black;  the  sack  coat  showed 
deep  creases  from  long  packing  in  a  trunk. 
He  wore  a  glistening  celluloid  collar,  and 
a  pattern-tied  four-in-hand  of  lilac  tint 
thrust  itself  outward  beneath  his  bronzed 
throat;  the  strap  had  slipped  up  over  the 
collar  in  the  rear.  His  squartvtoed  shoes 
glistened  with  polish.  His  big  brown 
hands  hung  straight  down,  as  though  they 
were  trying  to  escape  the  relentless  pursuit 
of  a  pair  of  celluloid  cuffs.  He  stood  in  the 
doorway,  all  his  teeth  showing  in  a  self- 
conscious  smile.  "Merry  Christmas!"  he 
said. 

"That's  so,"  Tom  said.  "How  did  ye 
remember  V" 

The  car-tender  came  in  and  seated  him- 
self with  some  care  upon  the  edge  of  the 


As  a  life  companion— 

a  South  Bend  Watch 
will  serve  you  well 
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j  HERE  is  something  personal  in  a 
^^Tl  |  watch.  A  good  watch  is  believed 
in  more  implicitly  than  friends. 
It  grows  to  be  the  trusted  com- 
panion that  regulates  your  life 
more  than  you  may  think- 

Discriminating  persons  choose 
their  friends  with  utmost  care.  A  watch  should 
be  as  carefully  selected.  The  extra  charge  of  a 
few  dollars  for  a  South  Bend  Watch  over  other 
good  watches  is  but  a  trifle,  and  in  the  long  years 
of  comradeship  that  the  wearer  and  watch  form, 
this  extra  cost  is  forgotten. 

We  build  and  adjust  South  Bend  Watches 
solely  with  an  idea  of  their  maintaining  their  ac- 
curacy for  years.  The  slightest  detail,  impossible 
of  discovery  by  the  best  experts  when  the  watch 
is  assembled,  may  seriously  affect  the  time-keeping 
Value  in  a  year  or  two  hence. 

Every  adjusted  South  Bend  Watch  has  been 
carefully  inspected  dozens  of  times.  It  is  sub- 
jected to  the  most  severe  tests  imaginable,  and  is 
so  adjusted  when  it  leaves  the  factory  as  to  with- 
stand any  temperature  change  and  to  run  perfectly 
in  positions  for  all  time.  The  jeweler  will  make 
the  adjustments  necessary  to  fit  the  watch  to 
your  person. 

Running  for  hours  in  a  refrigerator  at  freezing 
point  and  also  in  an  oven  at  boiling  temperature 
are  two  tests  of  many  that  every  adjusted  South 
Bend  Watch  receives. 

You  form  a  life  companionship  when  you  get  a 
South  Bend  Watch.  It  is  worth  the  extra  cost 
over  other  watches. 

South  Bend  Watches  are  sold  complete,  $35 
to  #75. 

Your  jeweler  will   show  you  a  South  Bend 
Watch.     Write  us  for  interesting  literature. 

South  Bend  Watch 

The  South  Bend  Watch  Co. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
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""Keep  Down^ 
the  Dust 

Dust  is  alive  with  germs.  They 
thrive  by  millions  where  dirt  and 
unsanitary  conditions  exist,  causing 
sickness  and  disease. 

Many  states  have  recognized  the 
danger  of  germs  in  spreading  con- 
tagion, and  passed  laws  compelling 
frequent  disinfection  of  public 
places.  For  disinfecting  and  clean- 
ing the  most  efficient  preparation  is 

O"  Cedar 
Special 

i  'Deadly  Foe  of  Germs" 

Stops  the  action  of  the  bacteria  by  soak- 
ing up  every  dust  particle,  making  it  too 
heavy  to  float.  Sprayed  over  fine  fabrics, 
wall  paper  or  most  delicate  surfaces,  it 
evaporates  without  leaving  a  trace  or  an 
odor.    Easiest  to  apply,  goes  farthest. 

Makes  Dustless  Sweeping 

purifies  the  air,  keeps  away  flies,  mosqui- 
toes, etc.    We  guarantee  it  superior 

to  any  other  disinfectant  —  bar  none. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  building 
and  theater  managers,  traction  superin- 
tendents, school  boards,  purchasing  agents. 
Let  us  demonstrate  how  O-Cedar  Special 
will  get  you  better  results  at  a  big 
saving.    If  you  can't  get  O-Cedar  / 
Special,  write  us  on  your  business  / 
letterhead,  and  we  will  send,  channell 
free,  enough  for  trial.        ,-<>^  Chemical  Co. 

Represenlaliveswonledin  1536  Lake  St., 

territories  Hot  covered.  °  Chicago 

r>\.        n  pl     •    \r  Kindly  send  me 

thannellLhemicalLo.,»^  fid!  particulars  of 
Manufacture"  of  >"S-  your  O-Cedar  Special 
O-Cedar        ,*V      and  O-Cedar  Polish. 


1536  Lake  St, 
CHICAGO, 
ILL 


Name 


Address 


Test  This 

Thurman 

\I0  Days 
\FREE 


The  Thurman  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  sucks 
up  every  particle  of  dust  and  dirt  from  your 
carpets,  rugs,  furniture,  walls,  draperies,  etc., 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most  delicate 
fabric  — the  Thurman  will  save  its  cost  many 
times  over  by  the  saving  of  labor,  wear  and 
tear  on  furnishings.    Anyone  can  operate  the 

Thurman  Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaner 

Guaranteed  for  10  Years. 

Equipped  with  the  most  complete  outfit  of  cleaning  ami 
renovating;  tools  ever  furnished.  For  efficient  service  it  has  no 
equal.  We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Portable  Vacuum  Cleaner*. 

We  Want  to  Prove  Our  Claims  to  You 

— by  a  ten  day  free  test  in  your  own  home. 

If  you  earn  less  than  $10.00  a  day.  establish  yourself  in  a 
pleasant,  profitable  and  permanent  business,  housecleaning 
for  others  and  taking:  orders  for  the  Thui  man.  It  means  a 
big  future  for  you.  Whether  you  desire  a  Thurman  for  home 
use,  or  to  clean  house  for  others,  for  profit,  or  become  our 
representative,  write  us  today. 

General  Compressed  Air  &  Vacuum  Mch'y  Co., 
523  Taylor  Ave.,  Established  1897  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS  Are  Coining  MONEY  Se,lin 


Combination 
WASHINGTON  HATCHET. 

Every  house  needs  one.  Forged 
steel.  Guaranteed.  Durable.  Low 
priced.  Big  profits  to  agents. 
Sample  Free.    Write  us. 


THOMAS  MPO   CO.,  2268  Wayne  St..  Dayton.  Ohio 


broken  chair.  "Moran's  is  to  have  a 
party,"  said  he.  "I  was  told  to  give  ye  a 
bid." 

"So-ho,"  said  Tom;  "that's  it?"  He 
scanned  the  car- tender  critically.  "That's 
the  raison?"  he  continued. 

The  car-tender  grinned.  "How'd  you 
like  'em?"  he  demanded  aggressively. 

"Ye're  hot  sthuff,"  said  Tom.  "A 
dude,  ye  are.  Best  be  diggin'  out  befure 
some  of  the  byes  gets  a  luk  at  ye.  Have  a 
drink  ?  "  He  reached  beneath  his  desk  and 
brought  out  a  quart  bottle.  The  car- 
tender  shook  his  head. 

"  I've  cut  ut  out,"  said  he.  "  I'm  tendin' 
to  business  now.  Murphy's  goin'  over  to 
the  other  portal  New  Year's,  an'  I'm  to  be 
motorman." 

"Motorman!  Ye'll  ditch  the  thrrain 
first  trip!"  Tom's  face  relaxed.  "How'd 
ye  do  ut?" 

"I've  been  larnin'  all  winter,"  said  the 
car-tender.  "Gettin'  what  I  could  from 
Murphy  an'  takin'  correspondence  school 
avenin's.  'Tis  a  fine  chanst  I  have  at 
Moran's." 

"  Moran's  must  have  a  hot  dump  to  let 
the  likes  of  ye  and  Murphy  board  there," 
said  Tom  irrelevantly. 

"Ye  shud  see  ut  wance,"  cried  the  car- 
tender.  "Grub!  Man,  ye  never  get  the 
like  of  ut  in  that  there  hash-foundry."  He 
waved  his  hand  toward  the  cookhouse. 
"And  'tis  like  comin'  home  of  a  night.  The 
Old  Woman  lets  us  have  the  parlor,  and  we 
get  to  see  the  others  on  the  hill.  There's 
two  girls  lives  over  there  now  besides 
Ryan's  Nora.  Man,  ut's  civilized!  Ye 
shud  see  the  room  I  have;  it's  nate  as  a 
pin."  He  looked  around  him  compre- 
hensively. "Ye  could  bring  a  gang  of 
them  muckers  in  here  wit'  their  number 
two  shovels  and  do  this  hole  no  harm,"  he 
said. 

"So?"  said  Tom.   " 'Tis  the  girls." 

"The  girls  nothin'!"  said  the  car- 
tender.  "They  don't  trouble  me.  I'm 
too  busy  wit'  the  electrical  engineerin' 
course  to  bother  me  head  wit'  girls.  Some 
day  I'll  be  drawin'  me  easy  salary  while 
ye're  poundin'  tarriers  on  the  backs  or 
runnin'  a  slugger  again  in  the  headin'. 
But  'tis  good  to  see  them;  and  that's  what 
I  come  fer.  There's  to  be  a  few  friends 
there  tonight  fer  Christmas  Eve.  Ryan's 
Old  Woman  will  be  over  and  Nora  and  one 
or  two  others.    Come  on." 

Tom  flushed.  "I'm  not  made  fer  yer 
high  society,"  he  growled.  "I'm  no  saft- 
talkin'  dude.  Go  get  some  av  thim  en- 
gineers; 'tis  thim  ye  want." 

"Come  on!"  the  car-tender  insisted. 
"None  of  them  girls  is  goin'  to  bite  ye. 
Why  shud  ye  stick  in  this  hole  when  there's 
the  chanst  fer  a  good  time  and  dacent  folk 
to  talk  wit'?" 

Tom  frowned  heavily.  "Not  me,"  he 
said. 

"But,"  the  car-tender  was  beginning- 
he  had  secured  the  privilege  of  inviting 
Tom  by  asking  Mrs.  Moran,  and  he  he'd 
it  too  dear  to  give  up  easily— "But,  man, 

ye  " 

Tom  rose.  "Listen  here!"  he  said 
sternly.  "  Raymimber  the  night  I  wore  me 
father's  hat  to  the  depot,  knowin'  no 
betther?  There  was  some  av  yer  fine  folk 
there  that  night,  and  they  laughed  in  me 
face  because  I  was  too  grane  fer  thim. 
Raymimber  the  night  I  tuk  that  umbrelly 
to  Ryan's  house?  And  who  was  ut  at  the 
dure  and  slammed  ut  in  me  face?  Answer 
me  that!  Go  there?  I'll  see  thim  in  hell 
first!" 

"They  meant  no  harm,"  said  the  car- 
tender.  "That  night  it  was  the  Old 
Woman.  She  was  sore  at  Ryan,  not  you. 
I  got  the  straight  of  ut  some  time  ago." 

Tom  silenced  him  with  a  gesture. 
"Well,"  the  car-tender  rose;  "I  wisht  ye 
wud  come."  He  looked  about  him  at  the 
room,  reeking  of  disorder,  uncouth  like  the 
men  of  the  tunnel.  "Ye  shud  see  where  I 
live,"  he  said. 

"'Tis  alright,"  said  Tom;  "alright  fer 
ye,  but  not  fer  me.  I'm  glad  ye've  quit 
the  camp.  'Tis  good  to  be  wit'  womenfolk 
nearby,  and  the  larnin'  is  a  fine  thing.  I 
wisht  I  had  more  av  ut.  Luk  at  that!" 
He  held  the  timebook  before  the  car- 
tender.  "Chicken  thracks,  but  'tis  all 
that's  naded,  and  I  have  no  time  fer  more. 
The  min  kape  me  busy;  thim  an'  the  rock. 
I  don't  know  which  is  worst.  But  I  can 
handle  thim  both:  dhrrive  the  wan,  an' 
pull  the  other.  And  that's  phwat  I'm 
here  fer,  phwat  I  like.  I  know  me  place; 
'tis  not  wit'  yer  fine  folk  on  the  hill." 

"I  wisht  ye  wud  come,"  repeated  the 
car-tender.   "Annyhow,  some  day  ye  will. 


Because  of  Our  Belief  in  "<$iatid&vd"  sanitary  plumb- 
ing fixtures,  a  belief,  backed  up  by  our  knowledge 
of  their  quality  and  dependability,  their  sanitary 
excellence  and  beauty,  we  protect  the  purchaser 
with  a  positive  guarantee,  which  is  not  alone  an 
assurance  of  quality  but  of  long  life  and  service. 


IT  is  important  to  you  that  you  should  know 
this  guarantee  —  that  you  should  protect 
your  home  with  it  —  by  making  sure  that 
every  fixture  which  goes  into  your  bath  room, 
kitchen  or  laundry  bears  it.  That  does  not 
mean  fixtures  which  are  said  to  be  "J5tat(dard" 
but  which  do  not  bear  the  guarantee  label.  If 
the  guarantee  label  is  not  on  the  fixture  it  is 
not  a  ".Standard"  guaranteed  fixture,  but  an  un- 
worthy substitute  posing  as  the  genuine. 

'StaudawT  guaranteed  fixtures  cost  no  more  to 
install  than  others  —  the  difference  in  purchase 
price  is  very  small  —  but  they  carry  the  assur- 
ance that,  once  installed,  they  will  give  a  life- 
time of  service  and  that  they  will  not  have  to 
be  thrown  out  because  of  unnoticed  imperfec- 
tions when  first  bought. 


There  are  two  classes  of  "Standard*  Guaranteed 
Baths  —  the  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  and 
the  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath. 

The  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  is  triple 
enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 
The  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath  is  double 
enameled.    It  is  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  expense, 
install  a  guaranteed  fixture,  either  the  Green  and 
Gold  Label  Bath,  or  the  Red  and  Black  Label 
Bath,  according  to  the  price  you  wish  to  pay. 

Guard  against  substitutes  trading  on  our  name 
and  reputation.  They  must  have  the  "Standard" 
guarantee  label  to  be  genuine.  All  fixtures 
purporting  to  be  of  our  make  are  spurious 
unless  they  bear  our  label. 


Our  Book,  "  Modern  Bathrooms"  is  a 
great  help  in  the  planning  of  a  bath- 
room. Many  model  rooms  are  shown — 
with  floor  spaces  required  —  costing 
from  $78.00  to  $600.00  (complete). 
Sent  free  for  six  cts.  postage  anywhere 

Standard  .SanttarglD&.Cfc. 
Dept.  B,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Showrooms  and  Branch  Offices 

New  York:  35-37  West  31st  Street 
Chicago:  415  Ashland  Block 
Philadelphia:  1128  Walnut  Street 
Toronto,  Can. :  59  Richmond  Street,  E. 
Pittsburgh :  949  Penn  Avenue 
St.  Louis:  100-102  N.  Fourth  Street 
New  Orleans:  Corner  Baronne  and  St. 

Joseph  Streets 
Montreal,  Can.:  215  Coristine  Building 
Boston:  Hancock  Building 
Louisville:  319-323  W.  Main  Street 
Cleveland:  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 
London,  E.  C. :  59  Holborn  Viaduct 
Houston,  Tex.:  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 


This  Gas  Mantle  Brightens 

a  Million  Homes 


A  million  gas  consumers  know  that  the  maximum  of  light,  the  maximum  of 
wear  and  the  ideal  light  for  the  eyes  are  found  together  only  in  the  marvelous 

Lindsay  Tungsten  Gas  Mantle 


It  is  made  of  a  specially  thick  and  strong 
fibre,  specially  treated;  and  because  of  this 
fact  it  will  outlast  several  ordinary  mantles. 

It  will  not  shrink  up  with  use — a  common 
mantle  fault. 

Its  light  is  soft  and  pleasant — the  most 
sensitive  eyes  will  not  be  affected  by  it — yet 
the  illumination  is  extraordinarily  powerful. 


Although  we  make  the  best  mantles  possi- 
ble for  the  price,  to  retail  at  fifteen,  twenty 
and  twenty- five  cents,  we  say  frankly  that 
the  Lindsay  Tungsten  at  thirty  cents  repre- 
sents real  mantle  economy. 

Get  just  one  mantle  from  your  dealer  and 
prove  it  for  yourself. 


You  Get  the  Beautiful  Free  Light,  Too 

To  introduce  the  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible into  another  million  homes,  we  are  offering  a  beautiful 
Lindsay  No.  5  light,  complete,  with  artistically  etched  globe  and 
Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle,  as  a  premium  for  the  lids  from  twelve 
Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle  boxes  and  ten  cents  to  cover  postage 
and  packing.  Many  people  are  buying  the  mantles  in  dozen 
lots  so  as  to  get  their  first  light  at  once. 

DEALERS  —  If  not  supplied  with  Lindsay  Tungsten  Gas 
Mantles,  write  us  at  once.  We  want  the  local  dealer  every- 
where to  get  his  proper  share  of  this  enormous  business.  (12) 


Lindsay  Light  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Most  good  dealers  can  supply  the  Lindsay  Tungsten 
Gas  Mantle.  If  yours  can't,  send  your  order  direct, 
mentioninghis  name.  Lindsay  Mantles  fit  all  burners. 


Here  Is  Something  New  From 
Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the 
most  perfect — most  economical  —  most  satisfactory  range  for  you 
to  use— Your  money  back  if  it's  not. 


m 


Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a 
Kalamazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay 
cash.  Either  way— you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  siove  or  range 
iu  the  world. 


We  Make  a 
Full  Line  of 
High  Grade 

Gas 
Ranges 

Write  For 
FREE 

Catalog 
No.  808 


We  Pay  the  Freight 
Write  for  Free  Stove  and 
Range  Catalog  No.  152 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


AKaiantazoo, 

Direct  to  You 

_  TRADE     MARK  ..REGISTERED 
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$1.00  Buys  2  Four-in-Hand  Ties 


with  *  positive  SUM  A 
.int.-.-  that  the  tiea  A 
you  i  ecolve  will  not  «■■' 
ghow  pin  holei  01'  ^| 

wrinkle  like  ordinary 

■Ilk  and  satin  ties,  wei 

them.  Ami  If  they  wrlnl 

or  show  pin  marks,  I 'I 
send  you  back  your 
money. 

I  know  In  every  detail 
the  quality  ol  the  goods  I 
make  and  sell. 

The  tlrs  are  silk  Poplin,  a  l" 

wide,  46  In.  Ioiir,  revet  sihlr 
cut  In  the  latest  style.  Will  out 
wenr  silk  ties  costing  twice  as 
much.  Made  in  the  following 
colors:  Itlack.l  >ld  Kosc,  I  leli 
otrope,  Cerise,  Green,  Ked, 
White,  Brown,  Cray,  Mght 
llhie,  Medium  Blue  and  Dark 
Blue.  You  would  pay  75c  to  $1 
apiece  if  they  were  sold  hy  the 
usual  methods  in  the  stores. 

Why  waste  time  shopping 
when  Dy  placing  a  dollar  hill 
in  an  envelope  you  can  huy 
hetter  grade  goods,  guaran- 
teed, at  less  money  than  from 
a  dealer?  All  tnv  husiness  is 
done  directly  with  the  con- 
sumer-no  salesmen  or  agents. 
I  am  a  manufacturer  of  men's 
furnishing  goods. 

I  w  ill  he  pleased  to  send  yon 
without  cost,  my  illustrated 
hooklet,  showing  entire  line 
of  men's  furnishings.  All  my 
goods  are  sold  under  guaran- 
tee of  perfect  satisfaction  to 
the  customer,  or  money  re- 
funded. Send  me $1  to-day, 
with  your  choice  of  colors, 
and  1  will,  hy  return  mail, 
send  you  two  of  these  four- 
in-hand  ties,  postage  prepaid. 

C.  G.  Cleminshaw, 
299  River  8t.,         Troy,  N.  Y. 


Earned  $717  in  75  Hours 


This  is  the  actual  record  of  E.  A.  Price  ol  Buffalo,  Minn., 
with  a  Waterloo  Well  Driller.    Many  owners  of 

Waterloo  Well  Drilling  Outfits 

are  earning  $20  to  $50  a  day.  A  Waterloo  Well  Drilling  Out- 
fit costs  you  from  $400  to  $1,500.  We  will  arrange  with  re- 
sponsible parties  for  payments  from  earnings.  There's  a  big 
demand  for  drilled  wells  everywhere — all  around  you. 

We  will  help  you  start  business.    Show  you  how  to  get 
all  the  work  you  can  do  —  how  to  manage  your  Waterloo 
Outfit.    Write  today.    Our  big  illustrated  catalog  free. 
The  Armstrong  Quam  Mfg.  Co.,  101  Chestnut  Street,  Waterloo,  la. 

[Successors  to  Kelly-Taneyhill  Co.  — Established  1867]  [13] 


Everything  for  i 

MotorBoats  i^Sail  Boats 


New  Catalogue  Now  Ready 

500  pages  filled  with  pictures  and  prices. 
Every  sort  of  thing  that  goes  with  sail  boats 
or  motor  boats.  Contains  valuable  informa- 
tion and  instruction.  This  book  costs  50c  to 
produce.  We  will  mail  you  a  copy  for  20c 
in  silver  or  U.  S.  Postage.  Ask  for  catalogue 
No.  55.   SEND  FOR  A  COPY. 

We  also  have  a  tent  and  camp 
supply  catalogue  No.  65.  Sent 
free  on  request. 

GEO.  B.  CARPENTER  &  CO 
ZOO  So.  Water  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

A  vast  difference  between  "Flsfilng  for  fun— and 
health, "  or,  "  Fishing  for  fish  "  alone.  Greatest 
sport  on  earth  with  the  "Briltol"Rod. (guaranteed 
3  years^  resting  your  mind  and  building  up  your 
body  in  the  quiet  outdoors  of  brook  or  lake. 

Free  Catalog  and  "  Bristol  " 
Hook  disgorger.  Write  today. 
Please  mention  your  dealer'; 
name. 

THE  H0RT0N  MFG.  CO. 
/  96HortoDSL,Brulol,CoaD. 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


■aduatesarefilllnaHlgh-Balarted  Positions 
trusts  EARN  $25  to  $100  PER  WEEK 
in  easy,  fascinating  work.  Practical,  Individual 
Home  Instruction.  Superior  equipment.  Expert  In 
structors.  Eleven  years'  sucrrsstul  teaching.  Financial  returns 
guaranteed  with  CDCC  ARTIST'S  ol  fine  Instruments  and 
courscsl,4and5.  rilEE 

Write  lor  particulars 
and  Handsome  Art  Book. 
SCHOOL  of  APPLIED  ART 

(Founded  1899) 
A  46  Fine  Arts  Building 
—BattleCrask.Mlch 


OUTFIT    supplies  to  each  student. 

Our  Own 
eproof  llldg. 


Merry  Christmas!  "  Ho  departed,  walking 
st  illly  in  his  square-toed  polished  shoes,  the 
strap  of  the  Iliac  i  le  high  mi  i  he  back  of  his 

celluloid  collar. 

Tom  sat  alone  over  the  timcbook.  After 
an  hour  lie  went  to  the  outside  door.  It 
was  snowing  heavily.  He  shook  his  head. 
"Half  an  hour  lost  in  the  marnin',"  he 
muttered;  "half  an  hour  lost  helpin' the 
outside  gang  shovel  things  out."  He  went 
hack  hi  I  he  room. 

Before  he  turned  out  the  light  he  looked 
about  him  -at  the  rough,  unfinished  walls 
with  the  gaudy  pictures  of  the  women 
and  the  prize-fighters,  the  floor  with  dirt 
heaped  in  the  corners,  the  riot  of  disorder, 
the  muddy  oilskins  hanging  from  nails.  He 
thought  of  what  the  car-tender  had  said  of 
his  room. 

"Nate  as  a  pin,"  he  muttered.  He  re- 
membered what  that  meant— snowy  linen 
and  a  floor  that  was  immaculate.  The 
memory  took  him  far  back. 

And  then  he  reached  beneath  his  rough 
bed  and  brought  forth  the  chest.  He 
opened  it,  and  he  took  out  the  coat  with  the 
two  narrow  tails  and  the  row  of  large 
buttons.  He  held  it  in  the  crook  of  his  arm 
for  a  moment,  groping  with  the  other  hand 
for  the  hat.  He  found  it  and  he  brushed 
his  cheek  against  the  high  crown.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  though  he  could  smell 
the  peat  smoke.  He  replaced  them  both, 
and  turned  out  the  light. 

XVI 

CHRISTMAS  morning  saw  the  contour 
of  the  whole  place  changed.  It  had 
snowed  all  night,  and  the  wind,  sighing  up 
the  canon,  had  drifted  heaps  where  paths 
had  been.  Going  to  breakfast  the  shift 
waded  to  their  waists.  On  the  blacksmith- 
shop  platform  Tom  commanded  them  to 
fall  to  work  with  the  outside  gangs  where 
speedy  clearance  of  way  was  demanded. 
He  took  thirty  of  them  to  the  dump  and  set 
them  to  uncovering  the  main  artery  of 
travel  by  the  timber-sheds. 

They  were  strung  out  in  a  long  line, 
their  black  oilskins  in  startling  relief  against 
the  white  snow.  It  was  sport  for  them— 
this  brief  half-hour  in  the  open,  this  han- 
dling of  feathery  flakes.  Tossing  the  snow 
from  their  shovels  they  shouted  with 
laughter.  They  capered  roughly  in  the 
drifts  and  threw  great  handfuls  down  one 
another's  necks,  or  wrestled,  trying  to  wash 
one  another's  faces  like  schoolboys.  Their 
voices  boomed  among  the  muffling  flakes 
as  they  indulged  in  the  rude  horseplay. 
Tom  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  line,  watching 
them.  And  suddenly  their  laughter  died 
and  they  were  silent. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  Nora  Ryan 
was  standing  in  the  pathway  facing  them. 
She  was  standing  still,  puzzled;  and  the 
drill-runner  at  the  head  of  the  line  was 
standing  with  his  shovel  thrust  into  the 
snow  beside  him,  puzzled  as  herself.  She 
had  waded  this  far,  fighting  her  way 
through  the  soft  snow,  enjoying  it.  Round- 
ing a  corner  she  had  come  upon  this  place 
—on  one  side  the  timber-shed,  on  the  other 
a  ten-foot  drift;  between— a  two-foot 
interval  at  most— the  path,  filled  now  by 
the  men.  There  was  no  space  for  her  to 
pass  them. 

She  faced  the  drill-runner.  It  was  Big 
Jerry,  relegated  again  to  toil  among  the 
sluggers,  and  she  saw  the  long  line  of  giants 
behind  him  staring  at  them.  Her  cheeks 
grew  redder.  Jerry  broke  the  silence  under 
the  spell  of  an  inspiration.  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  ye! "  he  said. 

She  laughed  happily.  "Merry  Christ- 
mas!" she  replied.  "I  don't  see  how  I'm 
going  to  get  through." 

Jerry  scratched  his  cropped  head,  tilting 
his  squam  hat  forward.  He  had  memories 
of  the  day  when  her  mother  had  sweated 
between  the  boarding-house  stove  and  the 
long  table  where  he  and  other  crop-haired 
giants  ate.  It  seemed  like  only  yesterday 
when  he  had  seen  Ryan  wheeling  the  baby 
carriage  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  "Ah, 
yes,"  he  said.  "To  get  by.  Ye  were  after 
goin'  to  the  commissary  V" 

Nora  Ryan  nodded,  and  he  looked  back 
over  the  line. 

From  his  place  Tom  watched  these  two 
facing  each  other  and  the  others  staring  at 
them.  Usually  quick  in  an  emergency,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  solve  the  dilemma,  and  he 
was  still  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  when 
he  saw  Big  Jerry  begin  to  act.  The  giant 
was  stretching  out  his  arms;  he  lifted  the 
girl  as  though  she  were  a  feather;  then 
passed  her  to  the  man  behind.  And  this 
man  passed  her  to  the  next.  Tom  watched 
them,  lifting  her  gently,  man  to  man, 


Detachable 
Handles.  Men's 
or  Women'i 
Styles. 


It  folds  and  fits  in  the  suit -case 

■A 


Get  a  Folding 
Umbrella 

For  Vacation  Travel 


l 


When  traveling  there's  nothing  so  disastrous 
to  straw  hats  and  Summer  clothes  as  a  sudden 
rain  that  finds  you  umbrella-less. 

Take  an  umbrella  with  you!  It  will  save 
you  many  a  drenching  and  the  annoyance  of 
mussed  and  wrinkled  clothes. 

Beehler  Umbrellas  Fold  and  Fit  in  the 
Suit-Case. 

Suppose  it  rains — out  comes  your  umbrella 
and  it's  up  in  a  jiffy.    Suppose  it  clears  — 
back  to  the  suit-case  again: — out  of  the  way, 
where  you  won't  lose  it. 

Nothing  cumbersome  or  complicated  about  the 
BEEHLER  SUIT- CASE  UMBRELLA,  no 
extra  weight  or  size ;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
It's  the  regular  standard  BEEHLER. 
Every  BEEHLER  umbrella  is  made  with 
detachable  handle  and  with  this  wonder- 
ful folding  joint. 

Best  of  all,  this  BEEHLER  costs 
you  no  more  than  an  ordinary  um- 
brella.   So  when  you  go  to  your 
dealer  for  an  umbrella  insist  upon 
having  a  BEEHLER  umbrella. 
Look  for"  William  Beehler" 
stamped  in  the  rib. 


A  well 
finished, 
tape-edged 
American 
taffeta  —  vir 
tually  untear- 
able,  absolutely 
fast  black,  and  guar- 
anteed waterproof. 
This  durable,  depend 
able   cover  on  the 
Beehler  standard  frame 
of  flawless  steel,  with  broad 
backed  ribs,  rubber-enameled 
brass- joined,  and  rust-  <fc 
less.  As  strong,  weather-  ^ 
resisting  and  long-lasting  as 
any  umbrella  at  any  price 

A  beautiful,  high-lustre,  water-proofed 
gloria  silk  that  won't  crack  or  split. 
The  Beehler  standard  frame,  that  won't 
break,  rust,  come  apart  or  turn  <fe 
inside  out.  Close-rolling  and  snappy.  ^ 
Made  in  folding  style  for  slipping 
into  your  suit-case,  for  

For  very  fastidious  dressers,  a  finely-  <fc 
spun,  tightly-woven  Milan  silk.    On  the 
Beehler  broad-backed,  flat  ribs,  it  rolls  thin 
as  a  cane.  Price  

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  the  Beehler  Suit-Case  Umbrella,  have  him 
order  for  you.   Or  send  your  order  to  the  factory,  remitting  price  and  25c  for 
expressage.    Umbrellas  shipped  same  day  order  is  received. 

iNamj^on  feature  —  your  name  and  address  worked  into  the  fabric,  insuring 
against  loss.   Done  Free  of  Charge. 

We  have  a  handsome  Umbrella  Book  showing  many  handles  and  samples  of 
different  fabrics.  We  would  be  pleased  to  send  you  one.  Simply  ask  for  The  Beehler 
Umbrella  Book. 

WILLIAM  BEEHLER,  Dept.  P,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(.Look  for  this  name  stamped  in  the  rib.)      Founded  1828.   The  Oldest  Umbrella  House  in  America 
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To  Dealers  'Ssttlmeln 

the  history  of  the  umbrella 
trade  that  you  could  supply 
yourcustomers  with  ;i  suit- 
case umbrella    <fc  ■%  r\f\ 
fursolittleas  $1.UU 
T^et  yourortlercome 
along,  so  that  yuti 
can  meet  the  de- 
mand this  ad- 
vertising will 
bring  to 
your  store. 
It  'ire  for 
a  dozen 
at  once. 


TOLL 


LEARN  TO  SHOOT 

Target  practice  with  a  fine  revolver  is  a  fascinating  sport  — 
knowing  how  to  shoot  gives  confidence  in  an  emergency  and  prevents 
accidents  through  careless  handling  of  fire  arms. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  learn  and  enjoy  this  pastime  than  in  camp  or 
on  ouling  trips. 
There  is  now  an  ideal  arm  for  this  purpose — 
The  new  .22  calibre. 

COLT  PositiveTARGET  REVOLVER 

A  high-grade,  reliable  and  accurate  revolver  of  medium  weight  (21 
ounces),  with  the  perfect  COLT  grip,  and  smooth,  easy  trigger  pull. 
Adapted  for  inexpensive  .22  calibre  cartridges  which  have  but  slight  recoil, 
ami  may  be  readily  obtained  at  any  gun  store. 

Equipped  with  target  sights,  and  the  COLT  POSITIVE  LOCK  that  pre- 
vents accidental  discharge. 

New  Catalog  and  special  folder  No.  85  elvc  full  details ;  mailed  free  on  request 

SEP.  ONE  OF  THESE  NEW  COLTS  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S;  take  one  or 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Sewage 
Disposal 

AND 

Purification 

NATURAL  PROCESS 
BACTERIAL  METHOD 
Inexpensive,  natural,  effi- 
cient, automatic.  For 
residences,  institutions  and 
cities.   FREE  BOOKLET. 

N.  O.  NELSON  MFG.  CO..  P.  O.  Box  77K  K  Si.  iomi.  Mo. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

ft  We  want  gtrong,  forceful  salesmen  In Mveral  Lir^e  <  itlesand  H 
In  some  small  town  territory,  to  give  their  exclusive  time  to  our 

Monthly  Follow  Up  AdvcrtUinR  Service 
Which  Is  adapted  to  the  needs  ol  every  line  ol  business.  Only 
men  with  clean  records  of  successful  selling  experience,  and 
whodeslreto  work  on  a  straight  commission  basis,  shouldapply. 

THE  FRKDKKIOKSON  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  mm,  Chicago,  111. 
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Your 
Own 


ards,  circulars,  book,  news- 
.p6r.PreM|3.Lirger|18. 1<<> 
ty  $60.  Save  money.  Print 
r  ol  hers,  U'm  profit  .All  easy, 
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UNCLE  WASH 


His  Stories 


By  John  Trotwood Moore,  Author 
of  "The  Bishop  of  Cottontown,  " 
"A    Summer    Hymnal,"  etc. 

THESE  stories  furnish  the 
musical  comedy  of  liter- 
ature— told  in  the  easy 
flowing-  Southern  style.  "Sis 
Ca'line's  Enticement,"  one  of 
these  masterpieces,  is  as  rich  in 
originality  of  adventure  as  Kipling's 
Mulvaney  sketches.  This  new 
book  is  full  of  other  stories  just 
as  rollicking. 


ONCE  get  acquainted  with 
Uncle  Wash  you  will  often 
come  round  to  his  shack  to 
hear  "just  one  more."  Next 
month  you'll  re-read  the  book  — 
and  again  next  year.  It  has  that 
rare  interest  that  makes  some  liter- 
ature perennially  fresh. 

Illustrated.  $1.50— all  book- 
stores or  sent  postpaid  by 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Eatherweightgarten 


ITS 
LIGHT 
COMFORTABLE 


25c— 50c 


At  all  dealers, 
or  we  mail  them 


For  wear  with 
Knee  or  Full- 
length  Drawers 

No  metal  in  contact  with  the  skin; 

no  thick,  clumsy  buttons;  no  pad 
to  heat  the  leg.  Absolutely  flat. 
Cool,  light,  sanitary  —  and  com- 
fortable, however  put  on  the  leg. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  Philadelphia 


OWDER 


SUMMER  DELIGHTS 

are  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  women  who  are  immune 
from  complexion  worries.     They  are 
the  users  of   Lablache.  They 
are  recognized  by  faces  free  from 
wrinkles—  that  are  never  shiny  or 
disfigured  by  exposure  to  the 
elements,  and  a  skin  always 
smooth  and  velvety. 

Refuse  Substitutes.  They 
may  be  dangerous.  Flesh, 
White,  Pink,  or  Cream,  50c.  a 
box,  of  druggists  or  by  mail. 

Send  10c.  for  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers 
Dept.  42,  125  Kingston  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Bridge  Whist 


easily  and  quickly  mastered.  Per- 
fect your  game  and  get  greater 
enjoyment.  Our  book.  "How  to 
Play."  covers  every  fundamental.  140  pp.,  cloth  bound,  only 
$1.00,  postpaid.  Teaching  others  to  play  is  profitable.  The  book 
qualifies  you.  Order  today.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  (1) 
E.  A.  TINKHAM  CO.,  127  Manhattan  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 


across  the  interval  toward  him.  He  saw 
her  coming  closer,  and  he  frowned  uneasily, 
and  then  she  arrived. 

He  took  her  from  the  last  man.  He  was 
waist-deep  in  snow.  She  lay  in  his  arms, 
briefly,  a  light  burden.  He  felt  the  softness 
of  her,  the  quick,  half-startled  breathing; 
it  came  against  his  cheek  with  a  brush  of 
auburn  hair. 

It  had  a  strange  effect  upon  him.  It 
made  everything  else  go  from  him,  and  he 
did  not  really  know  that  he  was  wading 
heavily  the  few  feet  that  separated  them 
from  the  timber-shed  platform;  that  he 
was  setting  her  down  upon  the  planking. 

He  only  felt  the  softness  of  her,  the  pres- 
ence of  her  close  to  him— the  sacred 
presence  of  a  young  girl.  A  wave  of  diffi- 
dence surged  over  him.  Then,  through  it 
came  the  knowledge  that  she  was  smiling 
down  upon  him  from  where  she  stood, 
thanking  him.  He  raised  his  big  hand  to 
hissquam  hat.  It  lingered  there,  and  he 
removed  the  hat  a  little  clumsily. 

She  smiled  again  brightly. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  she  cried. 

He  smiled  back,  holding  his  squam  hat 
in  his  hand.  "Merry  Christmas  to  ye, 
Miss,"  he  answered  gravely,  and  she  de- 
parted. 

The  memory  of  that  incident  used  to 
bother  Tom.  Often,  when  he  was  alone  in 
his  rough  room  or  standing  by  himself  in 
the  roaring  heading  watching  the  sluggers, 
he  thought  of  it.  Sometimes  he  coupled  it 
with  what  he  had  said  the  night  before, 
talking  to  the  car-tender.  "I'll  see  thim  in 
hell!" 

And  then  he  grew  hot  with  shame. 
Sometimes  it  brought  a  little  wistfulness. 

But  the  wistfulness  did  not  endure  for 
long.  It  was  like  the  memories  when  occa- 
sionally he  opened  his  wooden  chest  and 
touched  the  old  coat  and  the  hat— memo- 
ries of  another  world  than  that  in  which  he 
lived,  a  gentler,  softer  world,  with  soft 
hands  and  faces  alight  with  love. 

He  lingered  briefly  over  these  things. 
His  world  was  hard;  and  the  hands  that 
strove  against  its  ringing  rock  were  gnarled 
and  rough.  It  was  a  world  of  mighty 
muscles  and  reckless  deeds.  Living  in  it, 
he  loved  it. 

His  life  was  full  during  the  months  that 
followed— months  that  stretched  on  into 
another  year.  It  was  full  of  action.  He 
drove  his  hard-faced  men  and,  driving 
them,  grew  harder.  Sternness  came  upon 
him.  But  there  was  one  thing  that  had 
stopped  growing,  the  responsibility.  It 
had  developed  for  all  the  calls  there  were 
upon  it. 

He  drove  the  men,  but  he  lived  their 
life.  He  ate  in  the  bare-walled  dining-hall. 
He  slept  in  his  rough  room.  He  captained 
the  assault  upon  the  heading's  breast  in  the 
reverberating  tunnel,  where  they  beat  the 
living  rock  with  steel  and  tore  it  with 
dynamite.  And  off  the  work  sometimes  he 
played  as  the  men  played.  He  caroused 
and  he  fought  those  who  crossed  him. 
Always  he  was  on  hand  for  duty  when 
morning  dawned  after  paynight.  But 
there  was  no  gentleness  to  temper  his 
actions.    His  world  was  hard. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 

A  Crop  of  Rules 

HERE  and  there  throughout  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  are  groups  of  young 
Englishmen,  the  shiftless  sons  of  noble 
parents,  who  for  the  most  part  play  polo, 
cricket  and  golf,  while  keeping  up  the 
pretense  of  ranching.  They  are  much 
more  dependent  upon  the  quarterly  allow- 
ance from  home  than  upon  the  products  of 
their  industry. 

The  other  day  an  English  tourist  was 
riding  over  the  prairie  section  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  To  a  Canadian,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment with  him,  he  found  fault  with  every- 
thing. 

"Beastly  country,"  he  kept  saying. 
"Nevah  saw  anything  so  monotonous  as 
these  prairies." 

"Very  good  for  wheat  growing," 
observed  the  Canadian. 

"  Grawnted;  but  wheat  isn't  everything. 
Why,  in  old  England,  don't  you  know,  you 
couldn't  travel  hawlf  a  dozen  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  pawk,  a  castle  or  some  inter- 
esting old  ruin." 

"We  have  some  very  fine  English  ruins 
a  little  farther  West,"  replied  the  Cana- 
dian slowly.  "When  we  reach  Calgary  you 
will  see  plenty  of  them.  We  call  them 
'  remittance  men'." 


One  Cent  a  Week 


make 
a  call 
just  press  the 
button 


Per  Station 

Pays  All 
Expense  of 
Operating 
a  Private 
Interior 
Telephone 
System 


A  telephone  in  every  room  of  your  house !  Do  you  fully  realize  how  won- 
derfully convenient  it  would  be?  Everyone  in  the  house  within  talking  distance 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  no  limit  to  your  telephone  service.  This  is 
exactly  what  you  can  have  by  placing  in  your  home  a  system  of 


This  private  home  telephone  system  is  as 
simple  to  operate  as  an  electric  bell.  No  cen- 
tral switchboard  or  operator  is  needed  — 
every  telephone  is  the  center  of  the  system 
and  you  become  your  own  operator  when 
you  press  the  button  to  make  a  call. 

A  system  of  Inter-phones  can  be  installed 


complete,  including  labor  and  all  material,  at  a 
cost  ranging  from  $6. 00  to  $3  0. 00  per  station  up, 
depending  on  the  type  of  equipment  selected. 

Inter-phones  are  made  only  by  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  who  manufacture  all  the 
celebrated  "Bell"  Telephones  used  through- 
out the  world. 


"SAVE  TIME  AND  FREIGHT 


•TUfPHOITE  OUR  NfARfSI  HOUSE" 


Request  our  nearest  house  to  mail  you  Booklet 
No.  8266,  containing  complete  information 
regarding  the  different  Inter -phone  systems. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Famishes 
Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need. 


AMsmBUioniimffimtE 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 


Antwerp 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis. 
Montreal 
London 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 

Toronto         Winnipeg  Vancouver 
Berlin         Paris         Johannesburg  Sydney 


Manufacturers  of 

the  5,000,000 
"Bell"  Telephones 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Tokyo 


Are  You  The  Man  ? 

A  New  Departure  in  Vacuum  Engineering 

Water  Packed  — Water  Lubricated 
Highest  Efficiency  Obtainable  .  .  .  95% 
Guaranteed  Saving — Power  Consumption  .  50% 

Greatest  Simplicity  in  Construction 

No  Straining  Devices — Noiseless  in  Operation 

Endorsed  by  Prominent  Engineers  and  Architects 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Users 
In  Residences  —  Office  Buildings  —  Schools  —  Public  Buildings 

We  invite  correspondence  with  influential  men  in  every  city(10,000  or  over) 
in  the  U.S.  Men  of  good  standi  ng,commanding  thorough  business  and  social 
respect,  to  take  up  the  sale  of  this  new  apparatus.  And  if  you  satisfy  us 
that  you  are  that  man, we  will  pay  your  transportationto  Detroit  and  return, 
so  that  you  may  investigate  what  we  offer,  and  then  decide  for  yourself. 

Immediate  Action  is  Essential 

Fully  Protected  by  Basic  Patents       Palm  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Inc.,  34-36  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Yale  Fruit  Press 

Best,  most  practical  and  durable  press  made. 
Unequaled  for  making  Jellies,  Jams,  Cider, 
Grape  Juice,  Fruit  Ices  and  hundreds  of 
other  things.  Saves  time,  labor  and  trouble. 
Clamps  to  table  or  handy  place.  Put  material 
in  colander,  fix  beam  in  position,  attach  crank 
to  wheel  and  every  pound  pulled  on  wheel  ex- 
erts481bs.  pressureon  contents.  Madeofsteel 
andiron, plated, 4qt,size,priceonly  d*0  QC 
If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
order  of  us.  Sold  on  10  days'  trial '.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Write  for  FREE  book- 
let, "Aunt  Sally's   Best  Recipes."  Also 
describes  Yale  Fruit  Presses. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  CO. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
1178  Ashland  Block  Chicago,  111. 


HOME 
STUDY 


THE 

University  of  Chicago 

OFFERS 

350  of  its  class-room  courses  by  corre- 
spondence. One  may  take  up  High  School 
orCollege  studies  at  almost  anypoint  and 
do  half  the  work  for  a  Bachelor  degree. 
Courses  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Bankers, 
Accountants,  Business  Men,  Ministers, 
Parents,  and  many  in  other  vocations. 
The  IT.  of  C,  Div.  C,  Chicago,  HI. 


_Acme  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  MlamiBburg,  Ohio- 


Why  not  a  prosperous  retail 

business  of  your  own  —  now? 

There  are  big  possibilities  for  men  with  limited  capital  in  a  profitable  line, 
concerning  which  I  will  be  glad  to  give  complete  information.  Write  today 
for  200  page,  illustrated  book  — and  stories  of  truly  exceptional  successes.  A 
chance  togrowfroma  small  beginning  into  a  big  department  store.  The  book 
is  free  for  the  asking.  EDWARD  B.  MOON,  8  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
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Adequate  Fire  Protection  In  Its  Simplest  Form ! 

Chemical  Apparatus  Specially  Designed  for  Rural  Communities, 
Institutional  Buildings  and  Industrial  Plants 


THE  Annual  American  fire  loss  exceeds  the 
staggering  sum  of  $250,000,000 — a  figure  so  large 
as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible.  The  great  pro- 
portion of  disastrous  conflagrations  grow  from  small  fires 
— hence,  a  large  percentage  of  this  stupendous  waste 
could  be  saved  were  country  towns,  manufacturing  plants, 


No.  1 1  Chemical  Engine  —  height  4  ft.  7  in.,  width  5  ft.  6  in.,  length  9  ft.    A  wonderfully 
efficient  fire  protection  for  small  towns  and  large  industrial  plants. 


schools,  colleges,  institutions  and  individual  homes 
properly  equipped  with  reliable  apparatus  for  instantly 
checking  incipient  fires.  Chemical  fire  apparatus  is  the 
chief  factor  of  protection  in  the  fire  departments  of  the 
largest  cities,  and  its  peculiar  advantages  over  all  other 
forms  of  fire  protection  are  even  more  marked  in  the  case 
of  smaller  towns,  industrial  plants  and  institutions. 

Chemical  Apparatus  has  more  extinguished  fires  to  its 
credit  than  all  other  forms  of  fire  fighting  appliances  com- 
bined— a  brief  statement  of  its  advantages  will  show 
why.  Chemical  Apparatus  is  always  ready.  It  occupies 
little  space.  Its  compact  form  and  extreme  portability 
bring  it  into  action  almost  in  a  moment.  It  requires  but 
one  or  two  men  to  handle  two-wheeled  engines,  while 
the  smaller  hand  extinguisher  is  thoroughly  effective  in 
the  hands  of  a  woman  or  a  child.  Chemical  Apparatus 
is  peculiarly  effective  on  oil  fires,  where  water  is  an  added 
source  of  danger.  Chemical  Apparatus  prevents  water 
damage — often  a  cause  of  more  serious  loss  than  fire  itself. 
Maintenance  is  a  trifling  expense,  as  practically  the  only 
thing  required  is  the  chemicals,  which  are  commercial 
commodities  cheaply  obtained.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 


More  than  75%  of  Fires 

Are  Extinguished  by  Chemical  Apparatus 

The  American-LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Company  is  the  largest  maker  of  fire  apparatus  in 
the  world.  Probably  90%  of  the  fire  department  apparatus  in  the  country  has  been  originated 
and  built  in  American-LaFrance  shops. 

This  includes  steam  fire  engines,  water  towers,  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  fire  boat  pumps,  chemical  engines 
and  wagons,  and  hand  fire  extinguishers.  American-LaFrance  quality  is  not  equalled.  Materials  and 
workmanship  in  American-LaFrance  apparatus  and  equipment  are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  and  all  our 
apparatus  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  service  if  properly  handled. 

No.  1 1  Chemical  Engine,  shown  above,  has  two  seamless  drawn  steel  cylinders  of  35  gallon  capacity 
each.  It  is  mounted  on  two  wheels,  with  hand  pole  and  drag  rope  attached.  The  fact  that  thousands  of 
these  engines  are  giving  entire  satisfaction  in  towns,  hospitals,  railway  yards  and  manufacturing  plants,  is 
evidence  of  their  merit  and  superiority. 

Engine  No.  7,  also  shown,  has  one  seamless  drawn  steel  cylinder,  is  of  40  gallon  capacity,  passes  any 
common  doorway ;  goes  readily  into  an  ordinary  elevator  car,  and  is  specially  recommended  for  single  buildings. 


If  Your  Town  Needs  Fire  Pro- 
tection Show  this  Advertise- 
ment  to  Your  Neighbors  and 
Send  at  Once  for  Particulars. 


If  you  are  connected  with  a  College,  Asylum,  Sanitarium  or  Museum  —  if  you 
manage  a  factory,  office  building,  department  store  or  railway  plant,  or  if  you 
are  interested  in  fire  protection  for  your  town  or  village  — write  the  American- 
LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Co.,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  they  will  send  an  expert  to 
consult  with  you,  and,  if  you  wish,  an  engine  for  inspection  and  demonstration. 
The  American-LaFrance  Co.  has  a  country-wide  selling  organization. 

Fill  out  the  Coupon  herewith  and  we  will  send  you  literature  and  Catalogs  describing  any  part  of  our 
line  from  a  steam  fire  engine  to  a  fire  bucket.  The  time  to  learn  about  it  is  before  you  have  a  fire.  Fill 
out  the  Coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  those  interested  in  selling  Chemical 
engines  and  hand  fire  extinguishers. 

/^\erican  {aFrance  Fire  Engine  f,o. 

Elmira,  New  York 


No.  7  Chemical  Engine  —  goes  through  an  ordi- 
nary door  and  into  an  elevator  car.  Specially 
recommended  for  factories,  colleges,  asylums 
and  institutions. 

American-LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Co. 
Elmira,  New  York 

I  would  be  glad  to  learn  more  about  fire  apparatus 
for  town,  factory,  warehouse,  residence. 

Please  indicate  for  what  purpose.  

Name  

Address  
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i- Summer  School  -i 

If  you  are  leaving  High  School  or 
College  and  wish  to  obtain  a  situation 
in  which  you  have  every  prospect  of 
rapid  advancement  in  business; 

If  you  are  unemployed ;  or  dissatis- 
fied with  your  present  position;  or 
get  very  low  wages  and  have  no  hope 
of  promotion 


Can  Help  You 


A  course  in  this  most  widely  known  business 
school  will  give  you  a  thorough  business  train- 
ing and  qualify  you  to 

Increase  Your  Salary 

Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Pen- 
manship, Higher  Accounting,  Civil  Service  and 
Academic  Departments.  Telegraphy  and  Rail- 
way Work  also  successfully  taught. 

A  national  reputation  based  on  more  than  50 
years  of  successful  experience  attracts  students 
from  all  parts  of  America  and  many  foreign 
countries.  Delightful,  recreative  environment. 
Summer  sessions,    (no  vacation). 

More  than  1,000  young  men  and  women 
trained  and  placed  in  paying  positions  each 
year.    Write  for  FREE  prospectus  to 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.  A.,  B.  L,  President 

Box  907,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MONSON 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Equipped  and  administered  under  the  condit ions  of 
a  well  endowed  school  for  the  thorough  preparation  of 
boys  for  Colleges,  Technical  Schools  or  Business.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Bible,  Music,  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 
Healthy  location,  21  miles  from  New  York.  $2,000  a  year 
awarded  in  Memorial  Scholarships  to  highly  meritorious 
pupils.  Special  attention  to  physical  training.  Athletic 
field,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Illustrated  catalogue  on 
request.    JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 

University  of  Michigan 

17th  Summer  Session,  July  5— August  27, 
1910.  Regular  session  of  the  University, offer- 
ing over  275  coursesin  Arts,  Engineering,  Law, 
Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Library  Methods. 
Biological  Station,  Northern  Michigan. 

University  of  Michigan,  Box  13,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

"/  have  always  considered  Monson  Academy  a  school  of  the 
highest  class,  and  admirably  adaptedio  fitting  boys  for  college." 
Henry  B.  Brown,  Ex-Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

ACADEMY 

107th  YEAR 

Fifteen  miles  from  Springfield.  An  endowed  school.  Over 
2000  graduates  have  entered  college.    Certificate  privilege. 

New  Dormitory.  Gymnasium.  Resident  Physical  Director. 
Rate  $250  (no  extras).   Fund  for  students  of  proven  worth. 

For  catalogue  and  book  of  views  address 

HENRY  FRANKLIN  DEWING.  Prin.,  Monson,  Mass. 

TN  CHOOSING  A  SCHOOL  for  your  boy  you 
J.  place  character  and  scholarship  foremost  in  your 
requirements.    So  do  we  in  selecting  boys  for 

The  Peddie  Institute 

An  old  endowed  school  with  an  enviable  record  in  fitting  boys  for 
college  and  for  life.  Splendid  equipment,  strong  faculty,  200  boys. 
Location  nine  miles  from  Princeton;  region  unsurpassed  for  health. 
Sixty  acre  campus,  athletic  field,  gymnasium  with  indoor  track  and 
swimming  pool.  Rates  $400.  Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14  years. 
Forty-fifth  year  opens  Sept.  21st.  Catalogue  and  pamphlets  free. 
R.W.  S WETLAND,  A.  M. ,  Principal,  Box  6-0,  Hightetown,  N ,  J. 

Practical  Electricity  Jf  y<"ish  *° 

o.  17      •  .        be  a  thorough 

oteam  hngineering  electrician  or 

steam  engineer,  write  for  free  prospectus. 
Over  2500  graduates  in  10  years.  Students 
learn  by  doing.  Extensive  plant  of  boilers, 
engines,  dynamos,  and  electric  apparatus  all  in 
actual  operation. 

Hawley  School  of  Engineering,  Boston,  Mass. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Academy 

A  preparatory  boarding  school  for  boys.  Prepares 
for  any  College,  University  or  Technical  School.  Tu 
torial  system  of  instruction,  a  separate  master  to  each 
group  of  ten.  Commodious,  fireproof  dormitory. 
Large,  splendidly  equipped  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field.  The  location  is  very  desirable,  the  climate  healthful  and 
invigorating.  Lower  school  for  boys  under  14.  Live  in  separate 
cottage,  under  direct  charge  of  one  of  the  masters.  One  hundred 
twenty-third  year  opens  Sept.  21,  1910.    For  catalog  address 

JAMES  N.  RULE.  Principal,  Box  H. 

Pennsylvania.  Washington. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

UPPER  SCHOOL.— Thorouzh  preparation  for  colleee  and 

technical  school. 

LOWER  SCHOOL.— Special  home  care  and  trainine  oi 
younger  boys.    For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

SETH  K.  GlFFORD,  Ph.  P.,  Principal.  Providence.  R.  I. 

WILSON  SCHOOL  £•;. 

Fish  kill-  on  -Hudson,  N.  Y.  Y 

gives  a  thorough  training  to  a  limited  number  of  boys  of  high 
character  for  the  leading  Universities.  For  Catalogue,  refer- 
ences, and  information,  address  Headmaster. 


SLOW  JUSTICE 

(Concluded  from  Page  13) 

mainly  by  the  efforts  of  single  progressive 
judges,  stands  as  the  leader  of  the  world  in 
swift  and  accurate  justice.  The  late  Lord 
Justice  Bowen  spoke  no  more  than  the 
truth  when  he  said: 

"  It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  it  is  not  possible  in  the 
year  1887  for  an  honest  litigant  in  her 
Majesty's  court  to  be  defeated  by  any  mere 
technicality  or  a  slip  or  mistaken  step  in 
his  litigation.  .  .  .  Law  has  ceased  to 
be  a  scientific  game  that  may  be  won  or 
lost  by  playing  some  particular  move." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  the  undoubted  power  to  pass  rules 
which  will  remedy  the  delay  in  admiralty 
and  equity.  In  the  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  admiralty  court  will  not  allow 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  be  taken 
verbally  in  open  court.  All  of  the  testimony 
must  be  taken  by  deposition,  reduced  to 
typewriting  and  then  printed.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  Districts  of  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  except  that  in  these  two 
states  it  is  not  necessary  to  print  the  record. 
This  system  has  been  abolished  in  the 
Districts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
the  power  to  pass  a  rule  making  this  reform 
uniform.  The  present  equity  system,  with 
the  requirements  in  regard  to  the  taking  of 
testimony  before  commissioners  and  mas- 
ters and  the  printing  of  the  same,  which 
now  is  a  counterpart  of  the  English  equity 
system  before  it  was  reformed  in  1852, 
aptly  characterized  by  a  commission  as 
a  "compound  of  expense,  delay  and  vexa- 
tion," can  be  simplified  merely  by  a  rule 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  our  system  of  patent  laws,  which 
involves  the  taking  of  "a  monstrous 
quantity  of  trash  and  a  great  deal  of 
stuff,"  and  under  which  patents  are  being 
granted  of  which  sixty  per  cent  are  almost 
worthless  in  whole  or  in  part,  according 
to  a  recent  statement  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  justice  is  more 
delayed  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
the  judges  have  it  in  their  power  to  have 
more  than  seventeen  weeks  of  jury  trials 
out  of  the  fifty-two;  to  increase  the  hours 
of  the  court  from  ten  o'clock  until  four 
o'clock  instead  of  from  ten  o'clock  until 
three  o'clock;  to  hear  jury  trials  in  June 
and  September,  as  is  done  in  New  York; 
to  do  away  with  the  reasonless  two-day 
rule,  and  to  establish  modern  list  proce- 
dure. The  Supreme  Court  of  that  common- 
wealth shows  what  can  be  done  in  speedy 
justice,  the  interval  between  argument  and 
opinion  averaging  less  than  sixty  days. 

Lord  Melbourne,  an  affable  and  use- 
less Prime  Minister  of  England,  used  to 
exclaim  in  great  irritation  whenever  his 
attention  was  called  to  an  existing  abuse: 
' '  Why  can't  you  let  it  alone  ?  "  So  soon  as 
every  judge  abandons  this  policy  of  letting 
abuse  in  practice  and  procedure  alone, 
then  the  day  of  reform  has  dawned  and 
the  question  is  answered  which  President 
Taft  has  stated  as  follows: 

"The  greatest  question  now  before  the 
American  public  is  the  improvement  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  civil  and 
criminal,  both  in  the  matter  of  its  prompt 
dispatch  and  the  cheapening  of  its  use." 

Romeo's  Luck 

ROMEO  JOHNSON  is  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  Indianapolis  News.  He 
doesn't  fit  his  name  very  well,  for  he  is 
short  and  fat  and  florid  and  a  bully  chap. 

"How,"  asked  a  friend  who  met  Romeo 
in  New  York  recently,  "did  they  come  to 
call  you  Romeo?" 

"Well,"  said  Romeo,  "it  was  this  way: 
I  was  born  down  in  Indiana,  of  Quaker 
parents,  and  my  father  kept  a  store. 
Along  about  fifty  years  ago  my  father 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  buy  a  bill  of  goods, 
and  while  there  he  saw  his  first  show.  It 
was  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  old  Walnut 
Street  Theatre.  I  was  born  about  the  time 
he  came  home,  and  he  named  me  Romeo." 

Johnson  lighted  a  cigar.  "I  shudder  to 
think,"  he  continued  after  a  moment,  "of 
what  would  have  happened  to  me  if  the 
show  my  father  saw  had  happened  to  be 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea." 


VERMONT  ACADEMY  for  Boys^ 


An  endowed  school  in  the  foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains.  High  elevation.  Invigorating;  air. 
Pure  spring  water.  Table  supplied  from  school  farms.  Extensive  campus,  fine  athletic  fields. 
All  outdoor  and  indoor  sports.  Special  attention  to  life  in  the  open.  An  ideal  school  for  the 
wholesome  training  and  thorough  education  of  boys.  College  Preparatory,  Scientific  and  Commer- 
cial courses.  Certificate  to  leading  colleges.  Lower  school  for  younger  boys.  Terms$300  —  $500. 

GEORGE  B.  LAWSON,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Saxtons  River,  Vermont 
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The  Groff  Country  School 

Deal  Beach ,  New  Jersey 


Summer  Term,  July  1  to  September  15,  to  coach  young  men  for  fall 
college  examinations.    Students  received  for  one  month  or  longer. 

The  Groff  School  has  had  for  years  an  unrivaled  record  for  quick  and  thorough  preparation  of  young 
nen  for  college.  It  is  regularly  placing  in  college  without  conditions  boys  who  have  failed  elsewhere,  and 
hy  its  system  of  individual  instruction,  having  no  grades  or  "forms,"  it  frequently  covers  the  usual  two 
years  of  work  in  a  year  or  less. 

The  school  now  has  to  offer  also  an  unrivaled  school  plant  and  equipment,  having  purchased  u  Kildysart," 
the  magnificent  estate  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Day  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  at  Deal  Beach  on  the  Jersey  Coast. 

The  new  location  provides  not  only  adequate  class  room  and  school  equipment,  but  every  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  most  modern  home,  with  surf  bathing,  boating  (on  Deal  Lake),  golf,  horseback  riding 
and  other  outdoor  sports. 

Enrollment  is  limited.  A  separate  department  for  boys  S  to  14  years.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  26.  Address 
JOSEPH  C.  GROFF  (A.  B.  and Class  1893,  U.  S.  N.  A.),  228  W.  72nd  St.,  N.  Y.-or  " Kildysart,"  Deal  Beach,  N.  J. 


Summer  School  of  Law 

A  reguhir  session  of  the  Department  of 
Law,  University  of  Michigan,  will  be  held 
July  5th  to  Sept.  loth,  1910.  Expenses  low. 
Delightful  location.  Also  courses  in  Arts, 
Sciences,  Engineering,  Pharmacy  and  Li- 
brary Methods.    For  particulars,  address 

University  of  Michigan,  Box  1 3,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Fishburne  Military  School 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 

A  school  for  manly  boys.  Modern  equipment;  beau- 
tiful and  healthful  location  near  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. Altitude  1300  feet.  Prepares  forUniversity, etc., 
and  business  life.  Rates  moderate.  For  catalog,  address 
JAS.  A.  FISHBURNE,  A.  B.,  Principal,  Box  267 

AUGUSTA  MILITARY  ACADEMY  TcS8 

In  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     A  country  School  with  modern 
equipment.    Electric  lights.    Steam  heat.    Gymnasium,  contain- 
ing bowling  alley,  swimming  pool,  etc.    Experienced  instruct- 
ors.   36  years  or  successful  work.     For  catalogue  address 
FORT  DEFIANCE,  VIRGINIA. 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 

Louisville,  Kentucky.  30  Colleges  and  Technical 
Schools  receive  our  graduates  without  examination. 
Business  Training,  Manual  Training,  Nature  Work. 
Athletics  and  Gymnastics,  under  specialists.  Good  equipment.  10 
pupils  to  each  teacher.  Address  W.  H.  THARP,  Prin.,  Garvin  Place. 

ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 

tion  high,  dry  and 

healthful,  in  one  of  New  England's  most  beautiful  residen- 
tial villages.  Instructors  able,  exp  erienced,  -mature.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  college.  Unusual  attention  given  boys  under 
seventeen.  Well-regulated  daily  lives  for  all.  Large,  airy  gym- 
nasium with  swimming  pool.    For  catalog,  address 

DR.  G.  H.  WHITE,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Billerica. 


(20  miles  from  Boston.) 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys' School. 

A  thoroughly  modern  military  home  school.  Boys  admitted  8  to  16 
inclusive.  Honorable  dismissal  from  last  school  required.  Special 
matron  for  younger  boys.  Number  limited.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

A.  H.  Mitchell,  Head  Master. 

DETROIT  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 

Preparatory  and  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys.  New  build- 
ings, dormitory,  shops,  laboratories,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
athletic  field.  Exceptionally  strong  faculty.  College  certificates 
accepted.  Calendar  upon  application.  Those  addressing  Sec'y, 
12  Elmwood  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  receive  illustrated  book. 

Winona  College  of  Agriculture 

Practical  two  years  ALL  agricultural  course  prepares  young  men  for 
farm  managers,  dairymen,  poultry  men,  gardeners.  Splendid  labora- 
tory equipment.  Strongfaculty.  $200willcoverallexpenses.  Beautiful 
location.  Best  moral  influences.  Farm  in  connection.  For  catalogue 
wite  J.  C.  BRECKENRIDGE,  Pres.  .Box  722,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

Bethel  Military  Academy  6N0ea^ar2lVaWon 

Oldest  preparatory  school  in  Virginia.  Small,  select  and  econom- 
ical, developing  cultured  Christian  manhood  in  sound  bodies. 
Full  courses.  Able  instructors.  Personal  teaching.  Charges, 
$250  yearly.    For  catalogue,  address 

Col.  WM.  M.  KEMPER,  Superintendent. 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason  of  endow- 
ment the  tuition  is  moderate.  A  new  building  was  opened  last  year. 

REV.  LORIN  WEBSTER,  L.  H.  P.,  Rector,  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Mercersburg  Academy 

Thoroughly  prepares  boys  for  College-,  Technical  School 
or  business.  Our  catalogue  and  booklet,  "  The  Spirit  of 
Mercersburg,"  will  prove  interesting  and  beneficial  to  the 
parent  confronted  with  the  educaiion  of  his  boy.  Address 
WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  Ph.  P.,  President,  Mercersbnrg,  Pa. 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

563  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.),  Boston,  Mais. 

Established  1828.    Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE    OF  TECHNOLOGY  and 
other  scientific  schools.    Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Hagar  and  Kurt,  Principals. 

RUTGERS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Prepares  for  any  college  or 
technical  school.  Healthful  location  ;  60  minutes  from  New  York. 
90  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on  Penna.  R.  R.  Athletics  under 
expert  coaches.  Terms,  $400  and  up.  Summer  camp,  Schoodic 
Lake,  Maine.  Address  MY  RON  T.  Sc UDDER,  Headmaster,  Box  F 1. 

MOHEG AN     LAKE  SCHOOL 

Box  79,  Mohegan,  WestcheBter  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Near  PeekskiU.) 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Technical  School  or  Business. 
Excellent  faculty.  Modern  buildings.  Exceptionally  healthy  loca- 
tion on  Mohegan  Lake.  Physical  training  and  all  outdoor  sports 
under  competent  director.  Booklet. 

A.  E.  LINDER,  A.  M.,  CHAS.  H.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Principals. 

OBERLIN  ACADEMY 

OBERLIN,  OHIO.  Eighteen  instructors.  Thoroughly 
equipped  to  prepare  for  any  college  or  scientific  school.  New 
gymnasium,  new  Library,  new  Chapel.  Expenses,  $200  to  $325. 
Seventy-eighth  year  begins  September  21,  1910.  For  catalogue 
apply  to   JOHN  F.  PECK,  Principal.  

The  Colby  Academy,  SS^$5£&&& 

Hills.  Altitude  1350  feet.  Strong  faculty.  College  certificate. 
Prepares  for  technical  schools  or  business.  Gymnasium.  Ath- 
letic field.  A  separate  department  for  young  boys.  House 
mother.    Endowment.     Every  expense  $172.    56th  year. 

 JUSTIN  Q.WELLMAN,  A.  B„ Principal. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Irving  School  for  Boys 

Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  In  the  historic 
"  Irving "  country,  25  miles  from  New  York.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool  and  fine  athletic  field.  Address 

J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.  M.,  Head  Master,  Box  926. 

Newton  Academy  S^ho'™  preparatory 

school ;  semi- military  organization ;  60  miles  from 
N.  Y.  on  D.  L.  &  W.  Special  attention  given  younger  and 
backward  boys.  Academic,  Classical,  Commercial  courses.  Health- 
ful location.  Gymnasium.  Summer  camp.  Horseback  riding. 
Open  entire  year.    Rates  $400.    P.  S.  WILSON,  Prin.,  Box  H-6. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Eastliampton. 

Williston  Seminary 

A  modern  school  for  boys.  70th  year  begins  in  September. 
Cottage  and  dormitory  system.  Scientific  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments. Gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address,    JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER,  L.  H.  D.,  Principal,  Box  1550  E. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy 

No  saloons  or  factories  in  the  town.  Thoroughly  prepares  boys 
of  vim  and  character  for  college  and  business.  Fine  equipment. 
Largest  gymnasium  in  state.  Eight-acre  athletic  field.  Cavalry 
and  Infantry.   Write  for  catalogue. 

Major  JOHN  It.  JONES,  Superintendent,  Box  114 


Kemper  Military  School,  m°: 


toonville, 
[iseouri 

Oldest  boys'  school  in  Missouri  but  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  A 
teacher  to  every  ten  boys.  Graduates  admitted  to  all  Western 
Universities  without  examination.  Modern  buildings.  Excellent 
gymnasium.  Extensive  grounds.  Beautiful  lake.  All  forms  of 
athletics.  Active  army  officer  detailed.  Class  "A"  among  mili- 
tary schools.  Full  every  year.  "Best  preparatory  school  in 
Middle  West."  For  catalog  of  Interesting  information,  address 
COL.T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Supt.,732  3d  St.,  Boon ville,  Mo- 
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SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 


Blair  Academy 

Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

63rd  year.  Prepares  for  any  American  collep;e. 
New  buildings;  gymnasium;  thorough  equip- 
ment. Highlands  of  New  Jersey,  so  miles  from 
New  York.  Campus  100  acres.  Liberal  endow- 
ment justifies  the  unusually  low  rate  of  $350. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  14th. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE.  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal, 
P.  O.  Box  T. 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO  ART  SCHOOL 

W.  M.  R.  French,  Director, 

N.  II.  Carpenter.  Secretary. 
School  all  Sunjmer 
Day  and  Evening.     In  the  Art 
Institute   Building  on  the  Lake 
l-"ront, Chicago.  Normal  Instruction 
June  27  to  August  5,  1910.  Illus- 
tration. Drawing,  Painting.  Model* 
ling,  Decorative  Design.  Students 
may  enter  at  any  time, 
may  be  had  by  addressing 
Ralph  Holmes,  Registrar    The  Art  Institute,  Box  13,  Chicago 


Heidelberg 
University 

TIFFIN,  O. 


Founded  1850.  Christian, 
but  non-sectarian.  Co-edu- 
cational. Necessary  ex- 
penses, $175  to  $200. 
University  and  Preparatory 
Courses.  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Schools  of  Oratory  and  Art.  Commercial 
College.     Confers  degrees  ol  A.  B.,  B.  S..  Ph.  B.  and  B.  L. 

Stately  buildings.  Separate  dormitories  for  girls.  Cultured 
surroundings.  Kind,  positive  supervision.  Practical  religious 
training.  Thorough  physical  culture.  For  catalogue,  address 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.  D., President, Box  1 1 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a 
home-like  atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient 
training  in  every  department  of  a  broad  cul- 
ture, a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300 per  year. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address, 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Litt.  D.,  Principal. 


Study 
Dentistry 
at  the 
INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


YOUNG  men  and  women,  here  is 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
you  to  study  dentistry  at  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  cost  for  tuition 
and  living  expenses.  The  course  is 
three  years.  The  faculty  able  ami 
experienced.  Clinical  facilities  unex- 
celled. Write  for  catalogue.  Address 

INDIANA  DENTAL  COLLEGE 
133  E.  Ohio  St. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 


The  Stearns  S  chool  0?yB 

Mont  Vernon,  N.  H.  Situated  in  the  picturesque  hills 
of  Southern  New  Hampshire.  Prepares  for  Phillips- 
Andover  and  other  leading  schools.  Boys  live  in  cottages 
with  principal  and  masters.  Gymnasium ;  athletic  field. 
Address,  Arthur  F.  Stearns,  Principal,  23  Main  Street. 

SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  (38  miles  from    Philadelphia).    Prepares  lor 
all  colleges  and  technical  schools.     Individual  attention.  New 
Athletic  Field  with  quarter  mile  track.    Gymnasium,  Swimming 
Pool.    Satisfactory  relerences  required.    Terms  $600. 
GEORGE  H.  ECKELS,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Box  406. 

THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

A  school  where  boys  are  taught  to  be  self-reliant. 
Individual  instruction.  Thorough  preparation  for 
college  or  scientific  schools.  Athletic  training.  For 
catalogue,  address  Everett  Starr  Jones, 
Headmaster,  Box  H,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

THE  DR  H0LBR00K  SCHOOL,  Ossining,  New  York. 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  Established  1866. 
Situated  on  Briar  Cliff,  500  feet  above  sea  level.  Sat- 
isfactory references  as  to  character  are  necessary 
for  enrollment.  For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 
THE  DR.  HOLBHOOK  SCHOOL,  Ossining,  N.  T. 

Connecticut,  Cornwall,  Litchfield  County. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A  school  in  the  country  for  young  boys. 

Address,  Head  M  ast/  k 

SUFFIELD  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Near  New  York  City.  Modern  building*. 
New  gymnasium.  Athletics.  Endowment  per- 
mits the  best  (or  the  reasonable  expense  <>(  f  'So, 
RALPH  K  BEARCE,  A.  M  ,  Prfn  .  Box  K,  Con- 
necticut Literary  Initltutlon,  Buffi  eld,  Conn. 

THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER 
ACADEMY 

130th  year  opens  Sept.  21st,  1910.  I;or  catalogue  and  views,  address 
HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


Eufuulu 
Ala. 


Alabama  Brenau  College 

Open  fires.    Electric  lights. 
Total  expense  for  year,  $200. 
For  catalogue,  address 

THOS.  G.  WILKINSON 

Lexington,  Mo. 

Central  College  for  Women  ;Vir;;„V',, 

Modern  building*  On  a  taiiipus  of  forty  acres.  High  grade 
woman's  college.  Courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 
Music,  Art,  Expression.  A  very  strong  fa<  uliy.  Moderate  charges. 
Write  for  Catalogue.    GnOH(iB  Ml  LBS  Gl  BSON,  A  M  .  President. 


II  '  / 


Soap  Shots  of  Well-Kin  own 
Illustrators  at  Work  and  Flay 


Frank  X.  Leyendecker 


Stanley  M.  Arthurs 


Frederic  R.  Gruger 


Worth  Brehm 


Sweet  Briar  College 

Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


u%vr" 


A  College  for  Women,  of  the*  grade  of  Vafifar. 
Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr,  Four  years  of 
collegiate  and  2  years  of  preparatory  work  art- 
given.  Located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  on  an  estate  of  JiOOO  acres.  The  build- 
ings are  modern,  and  the  conditions  for  health  are 
unsurpassed.  On  Southern  Railroad,  south  of 
Washington.  Fifth  year  opens  September  20th, 
1910.  Catalogue  and  views  sent  upon  application. 

DR.  MARY  K.  BENEDICT,  President,  Box  137. 


Rockford  College   for  Women,  Rockford,  Illinois 

The  only  woman's  college  of  the  Middle  West  accorded  the  first 
rank  in  scholarship  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Degrees 
of  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Trains  also  for  a  vocation.  Home  Economics. 
Secretarial,  Library,  Music,  Applied  Design  Departments.  Catalog. 
JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.  IX,  President,  Box  K 


Miss  C.  E. 


S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls. 

THE  CASTLE, 

Tarrytown  -  on  -  Hudson, 

N.  Y.  An  ideal  school.  Ad- 
vantages of  N.Y.  City.  All 
departments.  Special  courses 
in  Art,  Music.  Literature, 
Languages,  etc.  Certificate 
admits  to  leading  colleges. 
For  illus.  circular  address, 
MissC.  E.  Mason,  LL.m., 
Lock  Box  727. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pitt8Pba"gh- 

A  high-grade  college.  Courses  of  study  broad  and  modern. 
Unusual  advantages  in  music.  Fine  location  in  the  Woodland 
Road  district.  Dilworth  Hall,  a  boarding  school  fitting  girls  for 
all  colleges  —  same  management.    Catalogues  on  request. 

Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.  D.,  Pres. 

Campbell-Hagerman  College 

Lexington,  Ky.  Resident  school  for  girls.  Board  and  tui- 
tion $300.  New  buildings.  English,  College  Preparatory,  Junior 
College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Physical  Culture. 
Students  past  year  from  16  States.  Catalogue. 

G.  P.  SIMMONS,  Associate  President. 

Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A  home  school  for  girls  with  high  standards  of  work. 
College  preparatory  and  elective  courses.  Certificate  privi- 
leges. Unusual  opportunities  in  Music.  Fine  gymnasium. 
Basket  ball  and  tennis.    Send  for  catalogue. 


GRAHAM  HALL, 


FORT  LOUDOUN  SEMINARY,  w^£r 

A  successful  school  for  girls.  Delightful  location 
in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Genuine  home. 
Literary  and  Business  Courses.  College  Preparatory.  Music, 
Art,  Languages.  Gymnasium.  Opens  Sept.  14th.  Terms  $^50. 
For  catalogue,  address  MISS  KATHERINE  R.  GLASS,  Principal. 

Science  Hill  School,  "llSi? 

An  English  and  Classical  School  for  Girls.  College  prepara- 
tory course  with  certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley,  Vassar, 
Smith  and  other  colleges.  85  years  of  successful  work.  College 
trained  teachers.    Superior  advantages  in  music. 

Mrs.  "W".  T.  Poynter,  Principal 

POWHATAN  COLLEGE  Ch^own 

Largest  woman's  college  in  the  State.  College  preparatory  and 
full  college  courses;  Music.  Art,  Elocution.  Teacher's  and 
Business  Courses.  Healthful  location  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rates  $250.  and  upward.     Catalogue.  Address 

S.  P.  HATTON,  A.  M  ,  LL.  D.,  President. 

CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  "IdST 

Columbia,  Mo.  60th  year.  Located  in  "the  Athens  of  the  South- 
west." College-trained,  experienced  instructors.  4  large,  modern 
buildings.  20  acre  campus  (or  outdoor  sports.  Established  patronage. 
Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleges.  For  year  book  address 
MRS.  LUELLA  WILCOX  ST.  CLAIR,  President. 

Ohio,  Gambler. 

Harcourt  Place  School  for  Girls 

Preparatory  and  special  courses.  Music.  Healthful  location  in 
a  beautiful  college  town.  Buildings  modern  and  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds  for  outdoor  recreation. 

For  catalogue,  address  MiSS  M  BR  WIN,  Principal. 

SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 
1679  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

College  Preparatory,  Academic,  and  Elective  Courses.  Ad- 
vanced course  for  high  school  graduates.    Art,  Music. 

MRS.  SYLVESTER  PHILLIPSi  Principal. 

Southern  Female  College 

Ideal  College  1 1  nine,  a  Iter  highest  Virginia 
standards.  Social  training.  Five  build- 
ings with  gymnasium.  Kegularnndspcrul 
courses, Music.  Art,  IChicnt  ion. $250  to*:(no. 
Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  A.M.  .Petersburg,  Va.,Box210 

LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

A  Home  School  for  Girls 
With  graduate  ami  nadil  courier   A  Khool  with  >n  uninterrupted 
hlttoi  v  from  1746  totli<-  present  time  muatbe  rightly  founded  and) 
.1".  ted.  ForcatnlogaddMHlw.WllI,  D.  Krelder,  Prln.,  Lltlta,  Pa. 

Bowling  Green  Seminary 


LAISE-PHILLIPS 


ding  tuition  and  board.  JI67.S0 
S  uthtrn  Seminary  System.    In  t 
towns  of  Virginia.    Strong  faculty. 
Phenomenal  health.  Address 
Rev.0.  K.  MUUc&n,  A  D    n  m    :      460.  B 


44th  year,  liranch  of  tht 
le  of  the  beautiful  and  historic 
Certificate  to  leading  colleges. 

■vling  Green,  Virginia. 


SOUTHERN  SEMINARY 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.  44th  year.  Beautifully  situated  In 
famous  Valley  ol  Va.  Bracing  mountain  air.  Highest  standards 
ol  Collegr  Preparatory  and  Finishing  Courses.  Patronage  from  80 
stales.  F.xtenslve  grounds  lor  outdoor  spints.  Notable  liratlh, 
Terms  $260.  Address  Southern  Seminary,  Box  H60.  Buena  Vista,  Va. 
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The  University  of  Chicago 


Offers  instruction  during1 
the  Summer  Quarter  on 
the  same  basis  as  d  tiring' 
the  other  quarters  of  the 
academic  year. 
The  undergraduate  col- 
leges, thegraduateschools. 
and  the  professional 
schools  provide  courses  in 
Arts,  Literature,  Science, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education 
and  Divinity.  Instruction 
is  given  by  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  University  staff 
which  is  augmented  in  the 
summer  by  appointment  of 
professors  and  instructors 
from  other  institutions. 

1st  Term  June  20- July  27 
2nd  Term  July  28-Sept.  2 

Detailed  announcements  are 
now  ready  for  distribution,  and 
will  be  sent  upon  application. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Directress 


Instructs,  trains  and  educates  after  the  best  methods  of 
Foremost  Kuropean  Conservatories 

ELOCUTION  MUSIC  LANGUAGES 

Residence  Department. 
Catalogue  upon  request. 
MISS  CLARA  BAUR 
Highland  Ave.,  Oak  St.,  and  Burnet  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Virginia  Institute 


Select  School 
For  Girls 


Patronage  From 
Many  States 


This  school  has  an  ideal  location — altitude  of  1900  feet  with 
a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  grounds  are 
beautiful,  and  the  four-story  brick  and  stone  building  contains 
165  rooms,  with  all  modern  equipments.  University  and  Con- 
servatory trained  teachers.  Music  school  of  200  pupils,  with 
28  new  pianos.  Fine  Art  Department.  Board  and  regular 
course  $200  to  $300.    For  Catalog  address 

PreB.  J.  T.  HENDERSON,  M.A..  Box  123,  Bristol,  Virginia. 


SIDE  VIEW,  MAIN  BUILDING 

ELIZABETH  COLLEGE 

and  Conservatory  of  Music,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
A  HIGH-GRADE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

This  college  is  located  In  the  famous  Asheville  district  of 
North  Carolina — a  region  remarkable  for  its  healthy  climate. 
It  is  splendidly  equipped  for  the  best  physical,  mental  and 
moral  culture  of  its  students.  A.  B.  and  Elective  Graduate 
Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  20experienced,uuiversity- 
educated  teachers.  20-acre  campus.  For  catalogue  address 
CHARLES  B.  KING,  President. 


»ME  LIFE 


The  Sargent  School 

For  Physical  Education 

Enables  young  men  and  women  to  become 
teachers  of  physical  training,  and  assists  them 
to  secure  positions.     The  course  is  comprehensive,  prac- 
al  and  scientific.     New  building  contains  all  the  latest 
and  most  improved  apparatus.    Est.  188L.    Waiting  list 
opened.  Address  The  Supt., Everett  St., Cambridge, Mass. 


PENNA.,  WASHING  ! 


Established  1836. 


WASHINGTON  SEMINARY 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Qirl9.  General.  College 
Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and  Art.  Gymnasium, 
Tennis  and  Basket  Ball.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  Colleges. 
For  catalogue  address       Miss  Lillian  M.  Boserxkrans,  Principal. 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 

trot  along  as  directed,  and  sometimes  they 
would  decline  to  move,  or  move  in  the 
wrong  direction,  or  try  to  move  in  two 
directions,  at  once,  as  goats  will,  neither 
being  in  the  right  direction.  But  Tad 
didn't  mind  much.  He  would  simply  wait 
until  the  steeds  were  ready  to  go  where  he 
wanted,  and  then  they  would  start  on. 

When  I  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
Petersburg,  during  his  memorable  visit  to 
the  front,  little  Tad  went  with  us,  and  slept 
in  my  stateroom  so  that  I  could  be  sure 
no  harm  came  to  him.  I  doubt  if  I  ever 
felt  greater  responsibility  in  guarding  the 
President  himself  than  I  felt  when  he 
placed  his  boy's  hand  in  mine  and  said  I 
was  to  keep  him  from  all  danger. 

The  death  of  his  father  almost  broke 
Tad's  heart— I  say  this  literally— and  not 
so  very  long  afterward  he  died  while  in 
Europe  with  his  mother. 

While  I  saw  much  less  of  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  than  of  Tad,  yet  the  older  son  I 
remember  as  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  genial  to 
every  one,  and  wholly  lacking  in  snobbish- 
ness or  self-conceit. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  those  who  came  in 
close  contact  with  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  would  agree  in  saying  that  they 
were  a  happy  couple,  and  that  they  led  a 
peaceful,  quiet,  happy  life,  understanding 
each  other,  sympathizing  with  each  other, 
doing  their  very  best  to  influence  Robert 
for  his  own  good  and  to  bring  up  little  Tad 
so  that  he  should  lead  a  life  truly  success- 
ful. I  never  knew  President  Lincoln  to 
lose  his  temper  on  any  occasion,  although 
I  have  been  present  when  I  could  only 
wonder  how  he  could  sit  still  in  dignified 
calmness  when  any  other  man,  under  equal 
conditions,  would  have  risen  up  in  right- 
eous wrath,  and  when  most  men  would  have 
been  provoked  to  physical  violence— this, 
of  course,  when  some  reckless  man  would 
meet  him  face  to  face  and  denounce  his 
policies  or  question  his  motives.  As  for 
the  domestic  relations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  I  do  not  recall  ever 
witnessing  a  discussion  between  them. 

Lincoln's  Treatment  of  Bores 

At  that  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
any  one  who  wished  to  talk  with  President 
Lincoln  could  walk  up  to  his  office  and, 
after  speaking  with  the  doorkeeper,  go  in 
and  meet  Lincoln.  Excepting  when  en- 
gaged with  his  Cabinet,  President  Lincoln 
never  denied  himself,  at  any  time,  to  any 
man  or  woman  who  came  to  the  White 
House  to  see  him.  When  I  remember  the 
numbers  of  people  who  came  there  on 
all  conceivable  errands,  for  all  imaginable 
purposes,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  he 
could  get  through  with  his  work  and  then 
grant  them  interviews.  But  then,  Lincoln 
had  a  most  effective  way  of  dismissing 
those  who  trespassed  upon  his  time,  for  he 
realized  that  it  belonged  not  to  himself,  but 
to  the  nation.  Let  me  give  an  illustration 
of  what  I  mean. 

Some  morning  an  upstate  politician 
would  come  bustling  into  the  White  House 
and  want  to  see  the  President,  not  for  any 
real  reason,  but  just  in  order  that  he  might 
go  back  to  his  constituents  and  tell  how  he 
was  received  by  the  President,  and  what 
he  said  to  the  President,  and  what  the 
President  said  to  him,  and  so  on.  Lincoln 
would  size  up  such  a  man  in  half  a  minute 
and  he  could  get  rid  of  him  in  about  another 
half -minute;  not  brusquely,  or  by  waving 
him  aside,  or  suggesting  that  he  was  too 
busy  to  be  seen  at  that  particular  time; 
on  the  contrary,  before  the  upstate  poli- 
tician would  have  a  chance  to  start  in 
on  the  information  he  had  to  give,  or  on 
his  views  of  the  President's  policy,  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  begin  to  tell  a  droll  story, 
and  when  he  finished  the  politician  would 
be  laughing  so  heartily  he  would  forget 
all  about  that  which  he  was  going  to  tell 
the  President.  Then  his  hand  would  be 
grasped  by  the  President,  who  would  at 
once  turn  to  his  desk,  and  the  politician 
would  find  himself  leaving  the  White 
House  more  than  satisfied  with  his  call— 
which  had  lasted  two  minutes  instead  of 
two  hours  as  he  had  expected. 

So  great  was  the  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
dent's time  and  thought  that  he  had  little 
chance  for  pleasure  and  recreation,  except 
for  an  occasional  drive  with  Mrs.  Lincoln 
or  a  horseback  ride  out  to  the  Soldiers' 


Highland  a  Park  College 


Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

This  college 
offers  to  young 
men  and  women  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a 
thorough  and  practical  teclinical, 
professional,  industrial  or  general  edu 
cation,  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 


2000  Students 
Annually 

We  believe 
this  college 
comes  nearer 
meetingthedemands 
of   modern  education 
than  any  other  college  in 
the  country.  School  all  the 
year.    Enter  any  time.  The 
scope  of  the  work  done  is  indicated 
by  the  following  tabulation: 


Termi  open  Sept.  6,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  29,  1910;  Jan.  2,  Feb.  21,  Apr.  3,  May  16  and  June  13,  1911 

Colleges  and  Schools 


Liberal  Arts.  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses;  also  Aca- 
demic and  Elementary  Preparatory  Courses. 

Normal.  Didactic,  State  Certificate,  County  Certificate, 
Primary  Training\ 

Engineering.  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Telephone, 
Steam,  Automobile  and  Traction  Machinists.  Shop-work 
from  the  beginning. 

Pharmacy.  Regular  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C.  and  Pure  Food  Courses. 
Special  course  to  prepare  for  examination. 


Law.    Resident  Course. 

Music.    A  complete  college.    Full  course  in  all  grades. 
Oratory.    Thoroughly  equipped  course. 
Shorthand.    Very  complete,  and  only  $50  for  full  course. 
Business.    Largest  and  best  equipped  college  in  the  West 
Pen  Al*t.    A  thorough,  practical  and  unique  course. 
Telegraphy.    $50  for  full  course,  time  unlimited. 
Civil  Service.    Prepares  for  all  the  government  depart- 
ments. 


Living  expenses  very  low.  Board  $1.75,  $2.25  and  $2.75  per  week.  Send  for  catalogue  containing 
full  information.    Address  O.  H.  LONG  WELL.  President,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SWARTHMORE 

Preparatory  School, 

A  Boarding  and   Day  School  for  boys  and  girls, 
under  the  supervision  of  Friends.    Only  24  minutes 
from   Philadelphia  and  accessible  by  train  or  trolley. 
Thorough  preparation  for  College,  TechnicalSchool,  or 
Business.  Excellent  Faculty.    Modern  buildings,  sepa- 
rate cottage  system.    Record  for  health  unsurpassed. 
Ample  opportunity  for  athletics — gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool  and  running  track  in  the  athletic  field. 
Board  and  tuition,  $500.    Year  book  free. 
Arthur  H.  Tomllnson,  Head  Maater 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

National  Park  Seminary  A 

"  The  Glen  School."  For  Young  "Women. 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Suburbs) 

A  unique  collegiate  school  for  the  education  of  girls  by 
sane,  effective  means.  College  quality  and  variety  of 
work  suited  to  each  student's  needs,  tastes  and  health. 
Training  and  culture  of  the  whole  being.  Academic 
studies,  Music,  Art,  Literature.  Science,  Civics,  Secre-  |^ 
tarial  Course,  and  Domestic  Science.  A  village  of  school 
buildings  in  a  park  of  romantic  beauty.  Pure  air  and 
water  and  perfect  sanitation.  Write  for  attractive  illus- 
trated book. 

Address,  Box  151,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


Stanley  Hall 


For  Girls 


claims  your  attention  because  in  reputation  for 
fine  work,  for  strong  discipline,  for  breadth  of 
courses  for  study,  for  employing  only  specialists 
as  teachers,  for  its  thorough,  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, for  the  aesthetic  home  environment  provided 
and  for  the  general  care  and  training  given  its 
boarding  pupils,  this  school  has  for  twenty  years 
ranked  as  one  01  the  strongest  College  Preparatory 
Schools  in  the  country.  Since  1906  its  Conserv- 
atory, having  forty  instructors  and  five  hundred 
pupils,  has  afforded  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and 
Dramatic  Art  unequalled  by  any  girls'  school  in 
the  country.  For  catalogue  of  either  school  address 

OLIVE  A.  EVERS,  Principal 

2118  Pleasant  Avenue        Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wheaton  SeminaryforYoungWomen 

76th  year.  Large  endowment  permits  moderate  terms. 
Certificates  to  College.  Advanced  courses  for  high 
school  graduates  and  others.  New  gymnasium  and  all 
sports.  30  miles  from  Boston.  Kor  catalogue  and  book 
of  views,  address  REV.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE,  A.M..D.D-, Prea. 

Stuart  Hall  Staunton,  Va. 

FORMERLY  VIRGINIA  FEMALE  INSTITUTE 

Church  School  for  Girls  in  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Interme- 
diate and  College  Preparatory.    New  Gymnasium  and  Infirmary. 
67th  session.    Unusual  advantages  in  Music.  Address 
 MARIA  PENDELETON  DUVAL,  Principal. 

The  Bartholomew- Clifton  School  GlKLS. 

An  attractive  home  department  for  a  limited  number  of  resident 
pupils.  Prepares  for  the  best  colleges.  Advanced  course  for  High 
School  Graduates.    Music,  Art,  Languages. 

MiSS  E.  A.  ELY,  A.  M.,  and  MISS  M.  F.  SMITH.  Principals. 

Evanswood,  Clifton,  Cincinnati. 

South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

College  for  Women 

Grants  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Departments  of  Music, 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  etc.  Well-equipped  buildings.  Out-of-door 
exercise.    Beautiful  location.    Catalogue  on  request  Address 

E.  E.  McCLiNTOCK,  A.  B.,  President,  Box  H. 


Walnut  Lane  School 

For  Girls.     Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

54th  year.  General  and  college  preparatory  courses. 
Special  course  for  high  school  graduates;  domestic 
science;  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Cer- 
tificate privileges — Wellesiey,  Smith,  Vassar,  Mt. 
Holyoke.  Resident  Physical  Director.  Catalogue 
and  View  Book  upon  request. 

Frank  S.  Magill,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Lindenwood  College 

FOR  WOMEN 

In  continuous  existence  since  1831 

A  progressive,  up-to-date  school  in  an  ideal  location,  with 
delightful  climate.  Modern  buildings ;  30  acres  woodland;  50 
minutes  from  St  Louis.  Junior  College  Courses,  Music  and 
Art ;  strong  Preparatory  Department  in  College  atmosphere. 

Terms,  $300  per  year. 

For  Catalogue  and  information  address  the  President 

REV.  GEORGE  FREDERIC  AYRES,  Ph.  D.,  Box  286.  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


Ferry  Hall  Lake  Forest,  III.  Forty-first  Year. 

For  Young  Women.     College  preparatory  and  Junior 
college.     Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesiey,  etc. 
Art,  music,  domestic  science,  physical  training.    Beautiful  loca- 
tion, home  care.    For  catalog  and  book  of  views,  address 
(1)  Miss  Frances  L.  Hughes,  Box  65. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
krn;r.Uovko/-Uoi-  Hill  A  School  for  Girls.  Classed 
IVniCKerDaCKcr  noli  among theverybest schools 
in  the  country.  College  Preparatory,  General  and  Special  Courses. 
Certificates  admit  to  leading  colleges.  Unusual  social  advantages. 
Buildings  modern;  ample  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  For  cata- 
logue, address  jULIA  ETHEL  LANDERS  (Bryn  Mawr),  Principal. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Fnr  Pirle  THE  48TH  YBAR  begins  Thursday,  sept.  29, 1910 

Miss  E.  D.  HUNTLEY    \  * rlnclPaIS 
122  and  124  W.  Franklin  Street      Baltimore,  Md. 

KEE  MAR  COLLEGE  I5SSS&- 

For  Women.  Modern  buildings,  campus  of  ten  acres,  in  the 
beautiful  Cumberland  Valley.  Preparatory,  Collegiate  and  Special 
Courses,  with  unusual  advantages  in  Art  and  Music.  $300  a  year. 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 

S.  M.  NEWMAN,  D.  D.,  President. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 

Term  begins  Sept.  8th.  1910.  In  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia. 
296  students  from  33  States  past  session.  Terms  Moderate.  Enter 
anytime.    Send  for  catalogue.    MISS  E.  C.  WEIMAR,  Principal. 

Fauquier  Institute  Young:  Ladies 

Warrenton,  Va.  The  51st  session  begins  Sept.  22nd,  1910.  Situated 
in  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia,  55miles  from  Washington.  Alimited 
and  thorough  home  school.  Rates.  $200  upwards.  Catalogue  on 
re"uest         NELLIE  V.  BUTLER,  Principal.  Box  18 

KIMBALL  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

University  Section  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
24th  year.   Superior  preparation  for  New  England  Colleges. 

Certificate  for  Vassar.    Scholarships.   General  and  special  courses. 
Gymnasium,   field   sports.     For   illustrated   catalogue,  address 
Miss  E.  A.  Kimball,  Principal. 

GIRTON  SCHOOL  Young  Women 

Ideally  located  Chicago  suburban  school.  College  preparatory, 
general  and  finishing  courses.  Music.  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science,  Physical  Training.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar. 
Wellesiey.    Catalogue  on  request. 

FRANCIS  SING  COOKE,  Principal,  Box  43,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

THE  MISSES  SPAIDS  SCHOOL 

3138  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

College  preparatory  and  finishing  courses.  Domestic  Science, 
Music,  Art.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges  without  ex- 
animation.  Modern  equipment.  Atmosphere  of  New  England 
culture.    Catalogue.    Address  THE  MISSES  SPAIDS.  

WARD  SEMINARY  F"te3TKr"" 

46th  year.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  College  preparation. 
Conservatory  of  music.  175  Boarding  Pupils.  Complete  appoint- 
ments. City  advantages.  Outdoor  sports.  Delightful  Climate. 
For  catalog  address   J.  JX  BLANTON,  LL.  D.,  President. 

CHEVY  CHASE  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY 

A  Home  School  for  Youne  Ladies.  Special  advantages  in  Music, 
Art.  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.  Campus  ot  eleven  acres. 
Golf  and  other  outdoor  sports.  Healthful  location  at  Chevy 
Chase.  "Suburb  Beautiful."    Artesian  water.  Address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  BARKER,  Principals,  Drawer  841,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HOLLINS 

INSTITUTE 

Founded  1842 

A  Collaga  fur  young 

I  \  woman*  Four  years 
of  College  work.  EuOCtiVQ 
and  Preparatory  Courses. 

i^v  /A/    Music,  Art,  etc.  Located 

I  '  U   y4y/     in  llu'  Valley  <>f  Virginia, 
v  '  v  the  property  covering  600 

acres,  seven  miles  north  of 
Roanoke.  The  invigorating 
mountain  tHinate  ami  picturesque  scenery  combine  to 
rentier  this  location  an  Ideal  one  ior  a  school.  The  seven 
main  buildings  arc  oi  brick,  with  modern  equipment.  The 
college  has  its  own  water  system  supplied  t»y  mountain 
springs.  Mineral  springs  of  valuable  medicinal  qualities 
on  the  grounds.    For  catalogue,  address 

MISS  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President,  Box  314,  Hollies.  Va, 


Belmont  College 


For  Young  Women 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ira  Landrith,  I>  D  LL.D  , 
President 
Miss  Hood  and 
Miss  Heron,  Principals 

Beautiful  location  in 
a  matchless  magnolia- 
shaded  hilltop  park. 
College  and  preparatory 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Ex- 
pression, Physical  Culture, 
Modern  Languages, 
I  )oinestic  Science.  Athletic 
sports.  Horseback  riding, 
early  registration  desirable, 
l-'or  catalogue,  address 

Belmont  College 
Box  A  K 


The  MacDuf fie  School 

For  Girls 

185  Central  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


College  Preparatory  and  General  Course. 
Music  and  Art  for  elementary  and  advanced 
students.  Two  year  Domestic  Science  Course. 
Four  attractive  houses  in  beautiful  grounds. 
New  Gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports.  Halfway  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  absence  of  raw  east  winds 
makes  it  -very  desirable  for  girls  with  a  tendency  to 
colds  and  throat  troubles.  College  certificate  privileges. 

Principals : 
John  MacDuffle,  Ph.  D. 
Mis.  John  Mac  Duffle,  A .  B. 


The  Weston  School 
for  Girls 

43  St.  James  Street,  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass. 

Situated  on  a  quiet  hilltop  street  in 
Boston.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
fit  girls  for  life  as  well  as  for  examinations. 
College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

It  is  different,  better  and  worth  investi- 
gating. 

MRS.  ELISABETH  MATHEWS-RICHARDSON,  A.B..  Principal 
Rev.  S.  S.  MATHEWS,  D.D.,  Dean  and  Treasurer 


Lasell  Seminary 

Auburndale,  Mass.    Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


Courses  in  Language,  Literature,  Science, 
Music  and  Art  with  thoro  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Household  Economics. 
Training  is  given  in  the  Art  of  Entertaining, 
House  Furnishing  and  Management,  Marketing, 
Cooking,  Dress  Making  and  Millinery.  Tennis, 
Boating,  Swimming,  Riding  and  other  sports  are 
encouraged.  Address 

C.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.  D..  Principal,  121  Woodland  Road 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE  ffl 

For  Young  Women.  42ml  year.  A  branch  of  Transylvania 
University.  Standard  Junior  College  Coune,  Music,  Art. 
Klotution.  Hve  modern  buildings,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
campus  of  6  acres.  Faculty  of  26,  American  and  Foreign  trained. 
For  Catalogue,  address  THE  PRESIDENT,  Box  C. 


I QIRL8 

Hulalde,  Not  walk,  Conn.  One  hour  from  New 
York  City.  Ileautilul  location.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith  or  Mt.  flolyokr 
General  and  Special  Courses.  Number  limited. 
Margarat  R.  Brendllnger,  A  B  , Vaiiar ,  Principal 


Home,  lie  enjoyed,  modenitely,  a  really 
(.rood  performance  by  competent  adorn, 
bu1  to  no  such  enthusiastic  dogree  as  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  who  was  very  fond  indeed  of  the 
theater.  When  the  President  and  his  wife 
went  to  the  theater  they  would  step 
into  a  carriage?  at  the  White  House  and 
d.'ivo  directly  to  their  destination,  just 
as  a  gentleman  in  private  life  would  do. 
On  arriving  in  front  of  the  playhouse, 
Burke,  the  big,  burly  Irish  coachman, 
would  pull  in  his  horses;  and  the  footman, 
Charlie  Forbes,  would  swing  down  to  the 
sidewalk  and  open  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  President 
would  step  out,  being  met  at  once  by  a 
bodyguard,  whose  business  it  was  to  be 
on  hand  when  they  arrived.  Without  the 
least  ostentation  or  display,  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  followed  by  the  body- 
guard, led  by  an  usher,  would  quietly  walk 
into  the  box  that  had  been  reserved  for 
them ;  and  as  they  did  so  the  audience  would 
rise  and  stand  quietly  until  the  President 
acknowledged  this  mark  of  respect  with  a 
dignified  bow,  in  which  recognition  Mrs. 
Lincoln  joined  by  a  graceful  inclination  of 
her  head.  Then  they  would  seat  themselves 
and  the  audience  would  resume  their  seats. 

During  the  progress  of  the  play  the 
attention  of  the  audience  was  centered  on 
the  stage,  and  not  upon  the  President  and 
his  wife  or  any  guests  whom  they  might 
have  with  them  in  the  box;  for  Lincoln  was 
so  near  to  the  people  of  his  beloved  country 
that  they  felt  no  desire  to  stare  at  him 
from  motives  of  curiosity.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  their  guard  would  quietly  leave  the 
box  and,  without  any  demonstration  what- 
ever, would  pass  out  of  the  theater.  Such 
of  the  audience  as  were  in  the  aisle  simply 
made  way  for  them.  They  would  then  step 
into  their  carriage,  Forbes  would  close  the 
door  and  regain  his  seat  beside  Burke,  who 
would  speak  to  his  horses,  and  away  the 
carriage  would  roll  toward  the  White  House. 

The  President  at  Church 

Mr.  Lincoln,  of  course,  never  wore  full 
evening  dress  nor  any  decoration  or  in- 
signia whatever  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  millions  of  his  countrymen  with  whom 
he  stood  on  a  plane  of  equality;  for  as 
much  as  he  believed  that  he  was  living 
and  breathing  he  believed  that  God  had 
created  all  men  to  be  equal,  and  that  any 
difference  such  as  creates  caste  or  even 
exclusive,  impenetrable  circles  of  society 
was  purely  artificial  and,  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  ignoble.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  when  she 
attended  the  theater,  usually  wore  a  gown 
cut  low  in  the  neck,  but  did  not  wear  full 
dress  excepting  at  the  opera.  Neither  she 
nor  the  President  was  a  musician,  but  both 
were  very  fond  of  listenirfg  to  music.  I  do 
not  think  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  any 
sense  a  woman  of  strong  literary  tastes, 
but  she  read  the  newspapers  most  carefully 
and  kept  intelligently  informed,  not  merely 
of  the  great  war  then  in  progress,  but  of 
the  changing  political  conditions,  and  of 
the  other  important  events  throughout  the 
world.  Those  who  have  thought  her  a 
woman  of  almost  childish  gayety  of  tem- 
perament were  vastly  mistaken  in  under- 
estimating this  side  of  her  character.  She 
kept  well  informed  on  many  subjects  and 
had  very  clear  ideas  concerning  them. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  President  usually 
attended  the  morning  service  in  Doctor 
Gurley's  church,  which  still  stands  on  New 
York  Avenue  near  the  corner  of  Fourteenth 
Street.  Sometimes  they  would  drive  there, 
but  as  frequently  they  would  walk,  being 
attended,  of  course,  by  a  guard.  They  were 
always  punctual  in  attendance  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  Doctor  Gurley  never  had 
to  delay  the  opening  of  his  service  on  their 
account.  They  would  go  to  church  with 
the  same  simplicity  and  dignity  and  quiet- 
ness of  manner  that  the  President  evinced 
in  every  other  walk  of  life.  Out  of  respect 
for  the  great  office  that  he  occupied,  those 
who  were  in  the  church  when  the  President 
arrived  would  rise  from  their  seats  and 
remain  standing  until  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
had  passed  down  to  the  pew  reserved  for 
their  use,  well  forward  near  the  pulpit. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  those  who  were 
present  would  step  out  of  their  pews  into 
the  aisles  without  waiting  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  precedence. 
Lincoln  and  his  wife  would  walk  along 
slowly,  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation, speaking  a  few  words,  the  Presi- 
dent shaking  hands  with  many  of  those  he 
knew  or  any  others  who  wished  to  speak  to 
him.    On  reaching  the  doors  of  the  church 


If  your  daughter  has 
ambition  for  an  education 
that  shall  be  complete  and 
under  the  most  favor- 
able surroundings;  where 
the  price  charged  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  advan- 
tages given,  send  for  the 
new, illustrated  YearBook; 
it  shows  why  this  school 
is  better  than  the  ordinary 


FOR  GIRLS 

on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Ida. 

6 miles 
from  Boiton 
A  preparatory  and  finishing  school. 

Advanced  Elective  Courses. 
College  Certificate  Privilege. 
(Without  examination.) 

Piano;  Voice,  and  Violin  with 
Noted  Men. 

Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium. 
Resident  Nurse. 

Few  schools  give  such  excep- 
tional opportunities,  combined 
with  a  delightful  home  life. 
Address  72  Summit  Street 

NEWTON 

MASS. 


The  Ely  School 

For  Girls 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


One  of  the  best  equipped  schools  for  girls  in  the 
country.  Beautifully  located,  overlooking  Long  Island 
Sound,  50  minutes  from  New  York  City.  Building 
new  and  specially  designed  for  the  school.  College  Prepara- 
tory and  general  course.  Modeling,  drawing,  choral  and 
sight  singing  included  in  every  grade.  A  Department  of 
Domestic  Science.   Gymnasium.   Athletics.  Outdoor  Sports. 


Randolph -Macon  Woman's  College 

LYNCHBURG.  VA. 

Classed  by  the  TJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  as  one  of  the  sixteen  "A"  colleges  for  women  in  the 
United  states.  The  college  is  endowed  and  well-equipped  for  college  work.  Campus  of  50  acres  en- 
vironed by  beautiful  mountains.  Four  separate  laboratories;  library;  astronomical  observatory;  sky-lit 
art  studio;  music  rooms,  etc.  Full  scientific  course  in  physical  development  with  new  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  large  athletic  grounds,  and  two 
art.  Enrollment  for  1909-10:  Officers  and 
cost  to  students  to  $300,  including  full  lit- 


miles  of  prepared  walks.  Full  courses  in  music  and 
instructors,  55;  students,  490.  Endowment  reduces 
erary  course.    For  catalogue  address 

Wm.W.  Smith,  A.M.,  LLD., 
President,  Box  250. 


Sea 
Pines 


A  HOME  SCHOOL 

For  Girls  Desiring  Individual  Attention 

Genuine  happy  home  life  with  personal,  affectionate  care.  Growing  girls  inspired  by  wholesome 
and  beautiful  ideals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  an 
outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and  refining1.  Forty  acres;  pine  gToves.  seashore, 
ponies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are  observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and  education. 
Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic  Arts.  French,  German,  Spanish — native  teachers.  All 
branches  of  study  under  patient  and  enthusiastic  instructors.      Private  Summer  Camp.  Address 

Rev. Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Prins. ,  East  Brewster, Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


An  ideal  school  for  girls  and  young  women 
located  in  a  charming-  park  of  ten  acres.  Sur- 
rounded by  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many 
and  varied  educational  institutions  for  which 
Washington  is  famed. 

Cultured  instructors ;  delightful  home  life;  re- 
fined associations;  social  advantages  wholesome. 
Preparatory,   Certificate   and   College  Courses. 
Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Literature  on  request 
Address  F.  MENEFEE,  Pres..  Washington.  D.  C. 


A 

School  of 
Traditions 


Abbot  Academy 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Famous 
Educational 
Town 


Eightieth  year.  Extensive  campus.  Complete  and  spacious  modern  buildings — Art  Gallery,  Gymnasium, 
etc.  Athletic  fields  for  all  outdoor  sports.  Full  college  certificate  privileges.  Prepares  girls  for  useful, 
earnest  lives  by  fostering  the  development  of  character.  Address  '1  KB  TREASURER,  Abbot  Street. 


W  BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  in  1803. 
Bradford,  Mrbb.  fJ\ 
Thirty  miles  from  Uoslon,  in  the  beautiful  Mt-rrluuic  Valley. 
Extensive  grounds  and  modern  equipment.  Certificate 
admits  lo  leading  colleges.  College  Preparatory  Course 
of  fi  vc  years.  Two  years'  course  for  H  igh  School  graduates. 
.4    Address  Mlta  Laura  A.  Knott,  A.  M.,  Principal.  — 


HARDIN  COLLEGE  AND 
CONSERVATORY 

For  YounK  Women. 

The  brst  endowed  girls'  school  in  the 
Central    West.     Preparatory  and  Junior 
College.     Literary    work,  highest  Junior 
College  rank.    Courses  in  Art,  Ktocutiou, 
Music,  Domestic  Science  and  Business.  37th 
year.  Gr'rinnn-Americun  OonHorvntory.  -C.rnn.ui  .t.m.l 
ards.    Modern  liquluinent     Por  catalogue  address 
John  W.  Million.  A  M  ,  Fret.,  1102  Colltg.  Place,  Mexico,  Mo. 


Oxford,  Ohio.  Established  1830.  Of. 
fers  a  refined  Christian  student  home, 
non-scctarlan.  Quiet,  Cultured  univer- 
sity town,  with  healthful,  bracing  cll- 
mate.  Nomanufacturlng.  Wellrounded 
rOr  ('nurses.  Including  Languages,  Music, 

Art  anil  Household  iMonotnlcs.   H.  A. 

degree.  Many  of  the  faculty  art  foreign 

trained.  Small  classes.  Individual  tu- 
toring, Well  equipped .  Athletic  features.  GB5S  covers 
tuition,  mom  hoard, choral  millic  and  calisthenics.  Cut- 

alogua  and  illustrated  booklet  gladly  tent  on  taqueet, 
JANE  SHEKZEK.  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  Prea..  Box  20 


Oxford 
College 


Women 

Well  < 
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"Fine  Mental  Discipline  and 
Good  Home  Influence" 

This  is  the  statement  used  by  one  of  our 
patrons  in  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
our  school.  We  are  successful  in  preparing 
boys  for  any  American  College  or  Scientific 
School,  because  we  give  thorough  study 
to  character  and  individual  guidance  in 
methods  of  study.  Certificate  accepted  by 
all  colleges  granting  certificate  privileges. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs 

JCIIOOI  Penna. 

is  beautifully  located  on  a  high  plateau  overlook- 
ingthe  Conemaugh  Valley.  Elevation  1,000  feet. 
Excellent  health  record.  No  licensed  hotel  within 
four  miles.  Fine,  modern  buildings.  Large 
gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Athletics  en- 
couraged. For  beautilully  illustrated  catalogue, 
address        Messrs.  Wilson,  Fair  and  MacColl. 


Tennessee  Military 
Institute  «skssk 


On  main  line  of  Southern  Ry.,  in  v[ 
mountains  of  East  Tennessee  — 
the  Switzerland  of  America.  De- 
lightful climate.    Outdoor  exer- 
cise. Health  record  perfect.  Thorough 
work.    Small  classes.     Individual  in- 
struction. Safe,  healthful  recreation  in 
mountains.      Encampments,  cavalry 
trips,  practice  marches.    Manly  ath- 
letics. Fine  athletic  field.   New  build- 
ings. Modern  equipment.   Steam  heat, 
electric  lights,   pure  spring  water  in 
?very  room.    Hot  and  cold  shower  baths, 
adets  from  35  states  —  Conn,  to  Texas, 
nn.  to  Cal.    Prepares  for  College,  Gov- 
lent  Academies  or  Business.  Terms 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Address 
HULVEY,  Superintendent. 

 E><J 


$300. 
COL.  O.  C 


THE  CITADEL 

The  Military  College  of  South  Carolina 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Designated  by  the  War  Dept.  as  one  of  the  honor 
military  schools  of  the  United  States.  Its  grad- 
uates qualify  for  XJ.  S.  Army  commissions.  Thor- 
ough academic  courses  of  study.  Com- 
plete equipment.  Nominal  tuition  fee. 
For  ca&logue,  address  Department  F. 


College  of 

William  and  Mary 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 

Healthfully  situated  on  the  famous  Virginia 
Peninsula,  six  miles  from  ancient  Jamestown 
and  twelve  miles  from  historic  Yorktown,  on 
C.  &  O.  Railroad  midway  between  Richmond 
and  Norfolk. 

I.  Regular  Academic  Courses  leading  to 
A.  B.,  B.  S.  and  M.  A.  degrees. 

II.  Normal  Department  designed  especially 
for  the  training  of  male  teachers. 

III.  Total  expenses  per  session  for  tuition, 
fees, board,  room,  heat, light,  laundry,  etc.,  $186. 

For  particulars,  address 

HERBERT  L.  BRIDGES,  Regi.trar,  Box  P. 


MILLERSBURG   MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Millersburg,  Ky. 
Locatedin  BlueGrass  region,  near  Lexington.  Ideal 
Home  Military  School.  Modem  equipped  buildings. 
Number  limited.  Diplomas  accepted  by  best  col- 
leges and  universities.  No  hazing.  Athletics, Gym- 
nasium, Music,  Orchestra.  For  Catalogue,  address 
 Col.  C.  M.  BEST,  Principal. 


THE  DANVILLE  SCHOOL  |0°Y1 

DANVILLE,  VA.  Splendid  opportunity  to  prepare  for  Univer- 
sity or  Technical  School.  Healthful  location.  Fine  buildings; 
modern  equipment.  Increasing  attendance.  Board  and  tuition 
$300  a  year.    Write  at  once  lor  illustrated  catalog. 

Wm.  Holmes  Davis,  A.  B.,  Headmaster.  Box  106. 

The  Money   School  Yfa: 

demic  Course  [or  boys  of  refined  home  training.  Scholars  are  in- 
fluenced to  highest  ideals  by  a  cultured,  refined  environment.  Lim- 
ited number —  thorough  individual  instruction.  Healthy  location. 
Athletics.    Terms  $225  —  no  extras.  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  MONEY,  Headmaster,  Box  24 

University  Military  Academy 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  30  BOYS 

Seventeenth  year.    New  buildings  in  park  of  20  acres  near  state 
University.    Individual   instruction  and  supervision.  Thorough 
preparation  for  Yale,  Harvard.  West  Point  or  business.  Catalog. 
Col.  John  B.  Welch.  A.  M.,  Prin..  Columbia,  Mo. 


the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  start 
homeward  as  they  had  come,  quietly  and 
reverently.  Occasionally  little  Tad  accom- 
panied his  father  and  mother  to  church,  but 
not  very  often. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  serving  as 
personal  bodyguard  to  Lincoln  he  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  usually  dined  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening— a  leisurely  meal,  well  cooked, 
well  chosen,  with  special  reference  to  the 
President's  dislike  of  elaborate  dishes  and 
frills  in  general.  In  those  days  the  White 
House  had  no  regularly-employed  house- 
keeper such  as  has  been  necessary  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  because,  owing  to 
the  natural  evolution  of  social  life  and  cus- 
toms in  this  country,  the  President's  wife 
is  now  called  upon  to  give  much  of  her  time 
and  strength  and  thought  to  entertaining, 
largely  semi-official  in  nature,  which  was 
unknown  in  Lincoln's  period.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  ladies  who  have 
graced  the  Executive  Mansion  during  the 
last  forty  years  may  have  been  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  equals  as  practical  housekeepers; 
but  I  am  sure  that  none  of  them  was  her 
superior.  She  had  a  steward  to  attend  to 
special  duties  which  would  naturally  fall 
to  such  a  person,  but  she  oversaw  and 
directed  everything  herself.  She  knew  just 
what  kinds  of  food  should  be  provided, 
what  cuts  of  various  meats  were  the  best, 
how  vegetables  should  be  prepared,  how 
bread  should  be  made.  And  what  is  more, 
her  cook  and  her  waiters  and  her  few 
other  servants  knew  that  she  knew.  In 
consequence,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  ran  along  their  way 
smoothly  and  serenely  and  most  comfort- 
ably. 

After  dinner,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  the 
President  would  rise  from  the  table  and 
go  at  once  across  to  the  War  Department 
to  get  news  from  the  front,  excepting  on 
Thursday  nights,  when  he  waited  until  the 
regular  weekly  levee  had  been  held.  If  I 
happened  to  be  on  night  duty  I  would 
accompany  him,  of  course,  and  while  we 
were  absent  for  an  hour  or  two  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  after  seeing  that  Tad  was  safe  and 
soundly  asleep  in  his  bed,  would  go  into  the 
living-room,  as  the  Red  Room  was  then 
called.  Sometimes  she  would  spend  the 
evening  in  reading  the  newspapers  of  vari- 
ous cities  until  the  President  returned;  but 
she  was  not  fond  of  embroidering  or  other 
work  with  the  needle.  Generally,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  wives  of  Cabinet  officers 
would  drive  to  the  Executive  Mansion  to 
spend  an  informal  evening.  Occasionally 
these  ladies  would  be  accompanied  by  their 
husbands,  but  not  always,  by  any  means. 
For,  let  me  repeat  again,  those  were  war 
times — war  with  its  terrible  news  of  crush- 
ing defeat,  of  death,  injury,  starvation,  of 
discontent  with  the  Administration  in 
many  quarters,  of  apprehension  regarding 
the  action  of  certain  foreign  Powers. 

Somber  Days  at  the  White  House 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  men  chosen 
as  his  Cabinet  advisers  could  call  an  hour 
their  own  in  advance  of  its  coming.  Day 
and  night,  night  and  day,  they  were  carry- 
ing a  burden  of  anxiety  and  responsibility 
almost  of  crushing  weight.  And  as  a 
result  the  Cabinet  members  did  not  often 
go  with  their  wives  for  an  informal  evening 
in  that  old  living-room.  The  ladies,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  enjoy  meeting  each  other 
thus  and  chatting  about  a  thousand  things. 
In  cold  weather  there  was  a  comfortable 
blaze  in  the-  big  fireplace,  around  which 
they  would  gather.  And  while  a  fine 
piano  stood  ready  at  hand  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  heard  any  music,  either  vocal 
or  instrumental,  on  such  occasions.  At 
the  time  I  sometimes  wondered  why  the 
ladies  did  not  play  or  sing;  but  afterward 
I  understood  that  music,  with  its  gayety 
and  lightness,  is  not  born  of  times  of  grief 
and  mourning  and  dread.  No,  there  was 
no  hilarity  in  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
those  days;  all  was  sadness,  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  official  family  and  their  wives 
knew  better  than  any  of  the  public  what 
the  country  was  passing  through,  and  felt 
accordingly. 

I  will  amend  that  slightly.  There  was 
no  hilarity  excepting  where  Tad  was  con- 
cerned. Time  and  time  again  have  I  seen 
Tad  sitting  on  his  father's  shoulders,  his 
little  legs  securely  twined  about  his  father's 
neck,  while  President  Lincoln  galloped  up 
and  down  the  long  corridor  outside  their 
private  apartments,  the  boy  laughing  and 
shouting  with  glee,  and  the  great,  grave 
President,  by  sheer  will-power,  resolutely 
throwing  aside  the  burdens  of  his  office 


in  order  that  his  little  son  might  share  the 
joys  that  are  childhood's  heritage. 

No  refreshments  were  served  during  the 
informal  evenings  spent  with  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
nor,  indeed,  were  refreshments  served  at 
the  Thursday  evening  levees.  When  ten 
o'clock  came,  or  perhaps  eleven,  the  ladies 
would  drive  home  alone,  unless  their 
husbands  were  able  to  come  after  them, 
which  was  sometimes  the  case.  And  then 
Mrs.  Lincoln  would  sit  down  alone  and 
quietly  wait  until  her  husband  should 
return  from  the  War  Department.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  telegraph  wires  in  the 
Executive  Mansion,  and  he  had  to  go  to 
the  War  Building  to  obtain  news  at  first 
hand  and  to  talk  over  developments  with 
the  Secretary.  Lincoln  usually  was  able  to 
return  to  his  wife,  waiting  in  the  living- 
room  for  him,  by  eleven  o'clock  or  a  little 
later,  and  he  would  tell  her  what  he  had 
heard  of  news  from  the  front.  They  would 
discuss  the  battles,  the  retreats,  the  vic- 
tories, the  defeats— all  the  main  develop- 
ments of  the  day  and  evening— with  calm 
thoughtfulness;  and  although  they  were 
generally  able  to  finish  this  concluding 
part  of  their  daily  program  shortly  before 
midnight,  yet  sometimes  it  was  quite  late 
when  they  could  do  so  and  retire.  As  he 
went  upstairs  and  entered  his  own  room 
Lincoln's  last  act  was  to  turn  to  the  guard 
on  duty  in  the  corridor  and  wish  him  good- 
night. Then  he  would  enter  his  room  and 
close  the  door,  and  I— if  it  was  my  turn  to 
stand  guard— would  settle  down  for  eight 
hours  of  duty. 

A  Premonition  of  Death 

My  chair  stood  in  the  corridor,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  door  opening  into  the 
President's  room,  and  so  situated  that  I 
could  see  every  inch  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  corridor,  which  was  lighted  in  such  a 
way  that  no  shadows  could  even  partly 
conceal  any  one  who  might  try  to  slip 
through  the  corridor.  During  most  of  the 
night  I  would  rest  comfortably  in  the  chair, 
constantly  looking  this  way  and  that,  and 
listening  intently  for  any  unusual  noise. 
Every  once  in  a  while,  however,  I  would 
rise  and  quietly  pace  up  and  down  to 
obtain  rest  of  position.  I  never  read  a  book 
or  a  newspaper,  of  course,  for  fear  that  my 
attention  might  become  fixed  so  closely  on 
the  printed  page  that  I  might  not  hear  or 
see  the  approach  of  assassins  whom  I  al- 
ways expected  at  any  moment.  Needless 
to  say,  I  never  even  thought  of  resorting 
to  any  of  the  common  means  of  keeping 
awake  during  those  solitary  vigils.  The 
responsibility  of  guarding  Lincoln  was  so 
great  that  dozing,  or  even  drowsiness,  was 
unthinkable.  And  when  relieved  by  the 
day  guard  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I  was  always  as  fresh  and  wide  awake  as 
when  I  had  gone  on  duty  twelve  hours 
before. 

The  only  time  that  President  Lincoln 
failed  to  say  good-night  to  me  when  we 
parted,  after  having  been  together  for  the 
day,  was  on  the  evening  of  the  night  he 
attended  Ford's  Theater,  where  he  was 
murdered.  As  I  mentioned  on  another 
occasion  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
told  me  that  afternoon  of  a  dream  that 
he  had  had  for  three  consecutive  nights,  of 
his  assassination.  Of  course,  the  constant 
dread  of  such  an  event  made  me  somewhat 
nervous,  and  I  begged  him  to  stay  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  not  to  go  to  the 
theater  that  evening;  but  he  would  not 
disappoint  Mrs.  Lincoln  or  others  who 
were  to  be  present.  Then  I  urged  that  he 
allow  me  to  remain  on  duty  and  to  accom- 
pany him;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  this, 
either. 

"No,  Crook,"  he  said  kindly  but  firmly; 
"you  have  had  a  long,  hard  day's  work 
already,  and  must  go  home  to  sleep  and 
rest.  I  cannot  afford  to  have  you  get  all 
tired  out  and  exhausted." 

It  was  then  that  he  neglected,  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  to  say  good-night  to  me. 
Instead  of  doing  so  he  turned,  with  his 
kind,  grave  face,  and  said: 

"Good-by,  Crook,"  and  went  into  his 
room. 

This  was  the  only  time  he  ever  said 
good-by  to  me.  I  thought  of  it  at  the 
moment;  and  a  few  hours  later,  when  the 
awful  news  flashed  over  Washington  that 
he  had  been  shot,  his  last  words  were  so 
burned  into  my  being  that  they  never  have 
been  forgotten,  and  never  can  be  forgotten. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Colonel  Crook  on  the  Home  Life  of  Our 
Presidents  in  the  White  House.  The  second  will 
be  published  in  an  early  number. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


49th  Year 

begins 
Sept.  21st, 
1910. 


CHESTER.  Penn.ylvania. 

Degrees  in  Civil  Engineering  (CL); 
Chemistry  (B.S.);  Arts  (A.B.) 
Preparatory  Department: 

Thorough  instruction  in  elementary  studies. 
Infantry,  Artillery  and  Cavalry 

Our  Aim  —  Greatest  Efficiency. 

A  national  reputation  for  excellence  of 
;     system  and  character  of. results. 
Catalogues  of 

  Col  CHARI  f.S  K.  HYATT.  President 


Randolph -Macon  Academy 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Liberal 
^ifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  Equipment 
cost  $100,000.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  Physical  Culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  Terms,  $230.  19th  session  opens  Sept.  13, 1910. 
For  free  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlet,  address 

CHARLES  L  MELTON,  A.  M.,  Principal, 
Box  411,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


=u 


Montclair  Academy 

24th  year  under  present  Headmaster.  A  College  Preparatory  School 
with  modern  equipment,  including:  swimming  pool.  New  academic 
building-.  Location  in  Orange  Mountain  —  500  feet  elevation. 
"  Your  Boy  and  Our  School  "  is  a  little  book  describing  Montclair's 
plan  of  individual  assistance  and  in  which  the  Headmaster  says 
some  pointed  things  which  will  interest  parents  no  matter  where 
their  sons  are  educated.    Mailed,  with  our  Catalog,  upon  request. 

John  G.  MacVicar,  A.  M.,  35  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  Army  and  Navy 

Preparatory  School 

2969  Upton  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  young  men  and  boys.  Thorough 
preparation  for  colleges,  universities,  the  United  States 
Military  and  Naval  Academies.  Number  limited.  Small 
classes.  Special  courses.  New  building  with  increased  facili- 
ties. New  gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Football,  baseball, 
track  teams.  Forcatalogue,  address  E.  Swavely,  Principal. 

National  Cathedral  School 

FOR  BOYS  (EPISCOPAL) 

A  Country  School  occupying  its  beautiful  new 
home  on  Mount  St.  Alban,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  school  has  an  able  faculty  of  specialists  and  offers  excep- 
tional advantages  in  preparing  boys  for  colleges  and  universities. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Washington.  All  the 
attractions  of  the  Capital;  delightful  location;  large  gymnasium. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

E.  L.  GREGG,  Headmaster,  Box  H. 

Riverview  Academy 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  the  development 
of  the  better  kind  of  boys.  Two  courses — Classical 
and  Scientific.  The  instruction  is  thorough,  the  location 
healthful,  the  buildings  and  equipment  modem.  School 
opens  September  21st,  1910.  The  completion  of  the 
75th  school  year  of  consecutive  management  will  be 
filly  celebrated  in  June,  1911.  For  catalogue,  write  to 

JOSEPH  B.  BISBEE,  A.  M.,  Principal      Box  710 
SUMMER  TERM 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

10  weeks— June  27th -Sept.  3d 

Offers  unusual  advantages  and  facilities  for  study  in  the  following 
courses:  Education,  Psychology,  History,  English,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  French,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Economics.  Credit  given  toward  a  University  degree. 
Location  near  Schenley  Park ;  only  three  squares  from  the  Carnegie 
Institute.  Buildings  new  and  finely  equipped.  Tuition,  full  term  $35. 
Students  may  enter  for  a  half  term.  For  Bulletin  address 
S.  B.  LINHART,  Director,  Grsjit  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Summer  School  of  Medicine 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  offers  clinical 
and  laboratory  courses  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  and  practicing  phy- 
sicians. Session  Julysth  to  August  13th,  1910. 
Expenses  low.  For  particulars,  address 
University  of  Michigan,  Box  13,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

AS  CADILLA 

Has  prepared  over  1000  Boys 
for  Cornell  University. 

"One   of  the  best   preparatory   instilutions   in  the 
country. "  —  President  Schurman. 

Large  faculty,  thorough  instruction.  Health  conditions 
perfect.  Farm  of  150  acres.  Every  facility 
ior  indoor  and  outdoor  sports.  Gymnasium  ; 
navy  outfit  of  shells,  coaching  launch,  etc. 
Terms  $660  to  $760. 

C.  V.  Parse  1),  A.  M.,  Principal,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

70  boys  from  15  Stairs  fast  ses- 
sion. I.aruest  Private  Acad 
em  v  in  the  South.  Hoys  front 
10to2Qyears  old  prepared 
for  the   Vn  i  ve  rs  i  t  ie  ff, 
( to 7 %ern  m e n t  A cad  em  ies , 
or  Business. 
1600  feet  above  sea-level ;  pure 
bracing  inoutitain   air  ut  the 

famous  Shenandoah  v.iiicy. 
Pun  mineral  spring  waters. 

f  Military  training  develops  obe- 
dience, health,  manly  carriage. 
Pine  shady  lawns,  gymnasium. 
Swimming  pool  and  athletic  park. 
)aily  drills.  Hoys  front  homes  of 
nement  only  desired.  Personal 
dual  instruction  by  our  Tutorial 
System.  Academy  fifty  years  old.  New  fioo.ouo 
barracks,  lull  equipment,  absolutely  fire  proof.  Charges  $160. 
Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address : 

CAPTAIN  WM. H.  KABLE,  A.M. .Principal,  Staunton. Vu. 


Verbeck  Hall 


St.  John's  School 


Manlius  School 

MANLIUS.  N.Y. 

A  school  that  successfully  combines  thor- 
ough preparation  for  college  or  business 
with  military  training.  For  the  past  six 
years  designated  by  the  War  Department 
as  "Distinguished  Institution" — a  rank 
attained  by  few  military  schools.  Engi- 
neering Course.  Only  body  of  cavalry 
composed  entirely  of  boys.  Summer  ses- 
sion opens  June  20th.  For  catalogue  and 
information  address 

WM.  VERBECK,  A.  M..  Principal 


"Tfve^Binghaia  School 

Orange  County,  near 
Mebane,  North  Carolina 

Established  1793. 
A  busy  and  lovable  home  for 
boys,  on  Southern  Railway, 
in  the  country.   A  location 
famous  f orsaf ety,  health  and 
beauty.  Stronggraduate  fac- 
ulty of  Christian  men,  giving 
constant  and  individual  at- 
tention.   Military  discipline, 
firm  yet  affectionate.  Out- 
door Hfe,withTennis  and  other 
healthful  sports.    Hazing  ab- 
horred. Bible,  Physical  Culture 
and  fine  Penmanship  specialties. 
Full  Classical,  Commercial,  Scientific  and  Music 
Courses.    Small  classes.   Terms  reasonable. 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address. 
PRESTON  LEWIS  GRAY,  B.  L„  Principal,  Box  5 


To  Which 
School 

Are  You 
Going 

To  Send 
Your  Boy  ? 


S  your  son  going  to  prepare  for 

I college  or  business  ?  It  is  impor- 
tant, then,  that  you  select  the  right 
preparatory'  school.  Lack  of  care 
often  results  in  serious  delay. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy, 
founded  in  1814,  is  a  school  where 
young  men  are  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  college  or  business  life.  The 
general  training  develops  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  and  manly  character.  De- 
lightful home  life.  Manual  training.  The 
location  is  desirable,  healthful,  and  fortu- 
nate in  being  only  51  miles  from  New  York 
City.    If  interested  in  such  a  school  or  in 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  HALL 
for  boys  under  13,  write  for  catalogue  and 
further  information  to 

Charles  Frederick  Brusie 
Box  510 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Rensselaer 


Established  1824 
Troy,  N.Y. 


Polytechnic 


Engineering 
and  Science 


Institute 


Courses  In  Civil  Engineering  (C.  K.),  Mechan- 
ical Kngineenng  (M.  K.),  Electrical  Engineering 
( E.  K.),  and  General  Science  (H.  S.).  Also  Special 
Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Klcctrical, 
Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  show- 
ing work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of 
buildings  anu  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  P.  NUGENT,  Registrar 

The  College  School  K5Srh' 

The  boys'  school  noted  for  Its  efficiency  in  college 
preparation  and  all-round  development.  One  teacher  to 
eftCO  seven  boys.  Thorough  individual  Instruction. 
Complete  equipment  for  study  and  for  athletics.  Cat- 
alogue. ALLEN  H.  CARPENTER, Headmaster,  Box  622 

THE  CHOATE  SCHOOL 

Walling  ford,  Connecticut.  A  New  England  Preparatory  School, 
with  a  Lower  School  for  young  boys.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent 
upon  application,  with  addresses  of  those  who  know  intimately  the 
School's  work  and  character. 

GEORGE  ST.  JOHN,  Henrlmfintor 


A  Boy's  Summer 


~-  A  hoy's  summer  should 

be  spent  oul  of  doors,  and  it 
should  be  planned  systematically. 
If  it  is  he  will  derive  great  benefit  to 
7     health,  muscles,  carriage  and  habits  from 
such  a  vacation.    All  these  conditions  ate 
ideally  fulfilled  by  the 


ULVER 


Summer  Naval 
School 


Two  hours  of  tutoring  in  the  morning; 
nstruction   in  boxing,   swimming  and 
Slicing*    All  athletic  and  aquatic  sports 
nder  experienced  directors. 
Terms,  $150  for  board   and  tuition; 
$37  for  uniform  and  equipment. 

The  Culver  Summer  Cavalry  School 

imited  to  sixty,  provides  the  same 
advantages  for  boys  who  love 
horses. 

Foreign  Department,  at  Brussels, 
new  feature  this  year.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  travel  and  study. 
Open  to  second  year  cadets. 
Beautifully  illustrated  cat- 
alogues of  either  school 
sent  on  request.  Address 

Commanding  Officer 
Culver,  Indiana 

(On  Lake  Maxinkuckee) 


Georgia  Military  Academy,  College  Park  (Near  Atlanta),  Ga. 

Most  Splendidly  Equipped  College-Preparatory  Home  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  South 


Location 

ideal. 
Climate 
unsurpassed. 


Patronage  select  and  limited.  In-  PA  Beautiful  catalog  will  be 

struction  thorough.  Faculty  of  14  ;-V  sent  on  request, 

able,  experienced  teachers.  Criti-          \>  Not  a  vacancy  in  years, 

cal  inspection  in  person  requested.  Expenses  only  $360. 

Offers  that  superb  quality  of  mental,  moral,  physical  and  social  training  which  every 
parent  wishes  for  his  son,  between  the  years  of  12  and  18,  when  a  boy's  destiny  is  fixed. 
COL.  J.  C.  WOODWARD,  A.  M.,  President 


LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL  c^f$£tn 

Appropriate  Academic  Exercises.  Interesting  atliletic  events.  Largest  gathering  of  alumni  ever 
held.  All  former  pupils  and  masters  are  cordially  invited.  Alumni  catalogue  will  be  ready.  Anyone 
not  yet  reached  will  kindly  send  address  to  Alumni  Secretary,  C.  B.  NEWTON,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  20th.   For  illustrated  Register,  or  detailed  information,  apply  to 

REV.  S.  J.  McPHERSON,  D.  D..  Head  Master,  Lawrenceville.  N.  J.  


f=Powder  Point  School  For  Boys^ 


Duxbury,  Mass. 


By  the  Sea 


In  the  heart  of  the  Pilgrim  country.  Mild  climate  permits  outdoor  sports  all  year. 
All  athletics  under  the  charge  of  the  Resident  Physical  Director.  Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  safe  boating,  canoeing  and  swimming.  Modern  buildings  and  extensive 
campus.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  The  boys  are  treated  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual  instead  of  in  mass.    Send  for  booklet  and  the  "Powder  Horn." 

-  HENRY  P.  MOULTON,  Jr.,  Principal,  15  King  Cae.ar  Road  ======= 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

Law.     Medicine.     College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Theology.     Graduate  Department 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  now  occupies  its  new  building  next  to  the  Doston  Public  Library.  Here 
the  students  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  modern  college  course  under  an  unusually  strong  faculty.  The 
building  is  equipped  witli  a  large  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  all  the  accessories  for  college  athletics. 
The  professional  schools  are  so  arranged  anil  located  that  they  not  only  teach  the  theory  but  prepare  the 
student  for  the  practical  work  of  the  several  professions.  The  Graduate  School  offers  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  research  work.    In  all  schools  the  tuition  is  moderate.  Address 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  President,  688  Boyl.ton  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


iff 


LOCATION— A  picturesque  suburb  ol  Cincinnati,  1000  feet  above  sea  level.     A  wholesome 

community,  near  a  great  art  and  music  center. 
ORGANIZATION— A<ademlc,  military  and  physical  training  departments.    Specially  equipped 

lower  school  lor  boys  of  8  to  14  years. 
AD  VANTAGES— Only  recommended  boys  taken.    No  hazing.    One  Instructor  to  every  nine 

boys.    Certificates  admit  to  colleges. 
ATHLETICS— Completely  equipped  gymnasium.    Splendid  athletic  field.     All  college  sport*. 

under  Intelligent  supervision. 


it 


Write  for  catalog  to  A.  M.  Henshaw,  Commandant,  Box  22,  College  Hill,  Ohio 


Bliss  Electrical  School 

32  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Offers  a  theoretical  and  practical  court*-  in  ELECTRICITY, 
complete  in  one  year.  StudenU  actually  contlruct  Dynamo*. 
Mo  ton,  etc.,  and  are  trained  for  good  position!  in  electrical  in- 
dustries.   18th  year  opens  September  2 1 .    Send  (or  Catalog. 


LAW 
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We  Know  How 
to  Teach  Boys 

THIS  we  consider  the  first  essential 
of  a  good  school.  Athletic  and  social 
life  are  important  and  we  give  our  boys 
the  broadest  kind  of  school  training,  but 
at  St.  Paul's  everything  is  subordinated 
to  teaching  the  boys  how  to  study.  And 
we  succeed.  Send  for  our  catalogue 
which  tells  all  about  the  i 
school.  i.i  ,  it' 


ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL 

Box  R,  Garden  City,  L.  L     Walter  R.  Marsh,  Head  Master 


nnington 

eminacx 


Pennington,  N.  J. 

No  longer  co-educational.  Prepares  boys  for 
all  colleges.  Classical,  Scientific,  English,  Com- 
mercial and  Manual  Training  Courses.  Elocution, 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Pipe  Organ. 
SEPARATE  HOME  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  for 
boys  under  14.  Athletic  field,  gymnasium.  Com- 
petent Physical  Director.  Summer  Camp.  73d  year. 
Terms,  $375.    For  catalogue,  address 

J.  MORGAN  RL.AD,  D.D.,  President,  Box  G 

University  School 

/f         Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 

Recognized  by  Leading  Eastern  Colleges  as 
One  of  the  Best  "Prep."  Schools  in  the  Country. 
For  educational  purposes  and  not  for  profit. 

In  the  preparation  ol"  boys  for  college  or  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  development  of  their  character 
and  physique  this  School  has  been  very  success- 
ful. Its  strong  faculty,  its  desirable  location  (in 
the  finest  residence  section  of  the  city)  and  its 
complete  equipment  make  this  school  decidedly 
different  from  the  usual  city  boarding  school. 
Each  boy  has  his  own  room  in  the  dormitory. 
Grounds  ten  acres  in  extent,  seven  acre  athletic 
field,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and  running 
track.  Shops  formanual  training.  A  modern  kitch- 
en supplies  good  home  cooking.  Bowling  alleys 
and  other  amusements  are  also  in  the  dormitory. 

For  catalogue,  address 
HARRY  A.  PETERS,  Principal,  7149  Hough  Ave.. CltTelind, Ohio 


WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

All  advantages  of  a  large  school.  Master  teachers,  comprehensive 
equipment.  Great  record  for  college  preparation.  Complete  lab- 
oratory building.  Mutual  training.  Isolated  infirmary.  "The 
Megaron,"  a  noble  recreation  hall.  Perfect  swimming  pool.  Gym- 
nasium, physical  training.  New  atliletic  field,  eleven  acres.  Field 
House  with  baths  and  lockers.  Quarter  mile  track.  220  yards 
straight-a-way ;  football  and  baseball  fields;  tennis  courts.  77th 
year  begins  September  13.  1910.  Catalogue. 

D.  W  ABERCROMBIB,  LL.  D.,  Worcester,  Mas  a. 


*' A  thorough  and  hottest  school,  the  MM 
of  school  to  which  sensible  parents  desire 
to  send  their  sons."—  BISHOP  Whitakhr. 


for 
BOYS 


St.  Luke's  School 

WAYNE,  PA.,  14  mile*  from  Philadelphia. 

Por  forty-seven  years  (26  years  under  present  head- 
master) St.  Luke's  has  been  eminently  successful  as 
a  school  for  boys. 

Attractive  home  IMe,  careful  individual  Instruction 
promote  contentment  and  high  scholarship. 

Huildings  arc  new,  specially  planned  to  meet  every 
requirement. 

Locality  remarkable  for  health/nine  *s,  natural  beauty 

and  freedom  from  undesirable  influences. 

(•ymnasiupn,  swimming  pool  and  shower  baths, 
(hounds  of  30  acres,  Including  large  athletic  field 

with  quarter  mile  cinder  track  and  facilities  for  outdoor 


Hoys  prepared  for 
$800  a  year.    Por  III 


Chicago  Kent  College  of 

Evening  Courses;  Degree  I.L.B.  In  3 
years.  Largest  evening  law  school  In  the 
world.  Thousands  of  successful  Alumni. 
We  find  positions  In  I  .aw  Offices  for  many 
students  yearly  so  that  they  may  earn  ex- 
penses white  working  toward  degree.  Rare 

chance  for  ambitious  young  men.   Send  for  prce  Catalog.  Address 

GUY  GUERNSEY.Sec., Suite  UX,The  Temple,  Chicago  I  t  o  helm.  a.  m 


iny  college  or  for  business, 
strnted  catalog  address 


Terms 


CHARLES  HENRY  STROUT.  A.  M..  He.dm.,ter  w 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Founded  178T.     1' liters  40  buy 


Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Metres  e;ith  year.  Good 
IChOO]  tiome.  Terms  moderate.  Catalogue, 
and  E.  M  HASTMAN,  A.  M  ,  Principal. 
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In  27  years,  the  Cleveland  School  of  Ar  with 
its  14  instructors  has  prepared  over  3000  success- 
ful artists  in  the  school's  different  courses  of 
illustrating,  cartooning,  decorating,  .  sculpture, 
china-decoration,  normal  and  pictorial  art. 

The  faculty  and  equipment  of  this  school  are 
unsurpassed,  and  the  tuition  for  the  4  year  or 
special  courses  is  very  low. 

Send  for  our  free  34-page  illustrated  booklet. 
E.  115th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

D_„_^  /"".m^nn  206  Massachusetts  Ave., 

rOSSe  gymnasium         Boston,  Mass. 

Training  School  Department.— Two  years*  course  to  fit 
teachers  of  Physical  Training.    Positions  for  graduates. 

Medical  "Department.— Courses  of  two  years,  one  year 
and  special  private  course,  all  accompanied  by  hospital  work. 
Address  REGISTRAR,  Posse  Gymnasium. 

Normal  College  of  the  North  f  9  e.  Michigan  Ave. 

»  •  f\  IT   •         Indianapolis,  Ind. 

American  Gymnastic  Union    Departments  of 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical  Training  ;  Physiology  and 
Hygiene;  Letters  and  General  Science.  Two  and  four  year 
courses.    Degree  and  title  conferred.    Catalog  on  request. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory,  Literature  and  Ped- 
agogy in  America.  Summer  Sessions.  30th  year 
opens  Sept.  27th.  Address 

Harry  Seymour  Ross,  Dean, 
Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

307  York  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Two  years' course  in  educational,  medicinal  and  rec- 
reative gymnastics,  fitting  for  teaching, physical  train- 
ing and  playground  work.  New  boathouse  and  athletic 
field.  Summer  session.  Catalogue. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


Camp  Wildmere  F°rB°ys 

Will  you  not  let  us  tell  you  of  parents,  living  near  you,  whose  boys 
have  been  at  Camp  Wildmere?  Our  patrons  will  gladly  give  you 
their  candid  opinion  of  the  Camp.  We  should  like  to  mail  you  the 
Camp  catalogue,  and  to  talk  or  correspond  with  you.  Wildmere  is 
fully  equipped,  and  is  healthfully  located  on  its  own  grounds  near 
Naples,  Maine.  Among  the  men  (one  for  every  five  boys)  who  assist 
in  conducting  the  Camp  are  a  resident  physician  and  a  physical 
director.  Number  of  boys  limited.  Manual  training,  tutoring. 
May  we  not  be  of  service  to  you  and  to  your  son?    Please  address 

Irving  R.  Woodman,  Riverdale  School,  New  York  City 


Kamp  Kill  Kare 

(Where  Style  is  Dead  and  Comfort's  King) 
ABORIGINAL  SUMMER  LIFE  FOR 
MANLY  AMERICAN  BOYS  on  Lake 
Champlain,  near  the  Adirondacks,  Green 
Mountains  and  Canadian  Border.  Tutor- 
ing, Cruising,  Base  Ball,  Tennis,  Swim- 
ming and  all  Camp  Sports.  College 
Kred  Councilors.  Fourth  year.  Booklet. 
0.  L.  0RT0N,  M.  D.,  Box  8,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Myles  Stan  dish  Camp 

And  Summer  School.  For  Girls.  On  Massachusetts' 
beautiful,  cool  South  Shore.  Warm  Salt-water  Bath- 
ing, Swimming, Tennis,  Archery,  Horseback  Riding, 
Gymnastics,  (Corrective  if  necessary),  Sketching, 
Painting  in  Oils  and  Water  Colors,  Tutoring  in  all 
branches.  Each  girl  has  room  in  beautiful  new  house 
( first  class  san  itary  plumbing),  al  so  in  board-floor  tent . 
Special  attention  to  health.  Everything  included, 
no  extras.  For  booklet,  address  Myles  Standish 
Camp,  Box  D,  South  Duxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Camp  Winnecook 

July  1  to  August  31 
For  Boys.  Ideal  lake  location 
in  forest,  Unity,  Me.  8th  sea- 
son; athletics;  trips;  tutoring 
for  exams.  Send  for  unusual 
illustrated  booklet.  y{  L.  RantJ 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

 Bantam  Lake, 

Ummer  Lamp  Litchfield  Hills,  Conn. 
1100  feet  altitude.  Splendid  facilities  for  all  aquatic  and 
athletic  sports.  Under  supervision  of  Head  Master  of 
Irving  School.  Address  J.M.Furman,  A.M.,  Box  928. 

Among  Indiana  Hills— Elmhurst 

School  for  Girls  will  open  its  beautiful  park  for  a  summer  camp 
for  girls.  July  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  Lake  for  swimming,  boating,  fish- 
ing. Tennis,  basket-ball,  horse-back  riding.  Tutoring  if  desired. 
Supervision  of  sports.  Address  Box9  — R.  D.  6.    Connersville,  Ind. 


CAMP  KINEO  'wits6 

Eighth  Season.    For  limited  number  of  manly  boys, 
from  8  to  18  years  —  separate  divisions.    Real  camp- 
ing that  boys  delight  in.    Complete  equipment. 
Irving  P.  McColl.  317  W.  56th  St.,  New  York  City 


WOODLAND.  NY. 

In  the  Southern  Catskills. 
Sixth  Season.  For  boys 
under  16.  Ten  weeks,  $100.  For  booklet  and  information  ad- 
dress, H.  P.  LITTLE,  Riverdale  School,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 


Camp  Wake  Robin, 


THE  NEW 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 

time  a  lesser  number.  With  the  other  serv- 
ices it  performs  during  the  daytime,  the 
amount  of  electrical  energy  used  on  this 
farm,  if  valued  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a 
kilowatt  hour,  would  be  worth  more  than 
$700  a  year.  When  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  plant  did  not  cost  more  than 
$1500,  which  includes  the  fixtures,  the 
waterworks  system  and  all  appurtenances, 
and  the  cost  for  maintenance  being  less 
than  $50  annually,  we  find  that  it  is  pay- 
ing a  handsome  profit  on  the  investment. 
The  pleasures  and  conveniences  it  has 
added  to  farm  life  cannot  be  measured  by 
dollars  and  cents. 

Frank  Casper,  of  Howe's  Cave,  New 
York,  invested  $50  in  a  small  dynamo  and 
some  other  electric  fixtures  more  than  fif- 
teen years  ago  at  a  second-hand  sale.  He 
installed  the  dynamo  in  his  sawmill  and 
wired  his  buildings  for  electricity.  This 
little  generator,  now  of  obsolete  pattern, 
has  been  running  continuously  every  night 
since,  producing  a  steady  current  of  elec- 
tricity for  house,  barns,  garage,  a  near-by 
church  and  the  village  street.  It  requires 
no  further  attention  than  an  occasional 
oiling  and  is  controlled  from  the  house. 
This  plant  costs  less  than  $5  a  year  for 
repairs  and  lubricating  oil. 

In  the  past,  engineering  and  invention 
have  improved  manufacturing;  but  today 
they  are  turning  out  trustworthy  and  eco- 
nomical machines  to  do  the  hard  work  about 
the  farm,  eliminating  most  of  the  back- 
breaking,  discouraging  chores  and  hard 
work  which  have  done  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  drive  young  men  from  the  country 
districts  to  the  city  shops  and  factories 
and  to  cause  the  present  scarcity  of  farm 
labor.  In  the  past  few  years  the  wages  for 
hired  men  have  jumped  from  $16  a  month 
and  board  to  $30  and  $35  a  month  and 
board,  and  very  hard  they  are  to  find  even 
at  this  price. 

During  the  harvest  seasons  hired  men 
command  almost  any  price.  The  scarcity 
of  labor  was  the  strongest  factor  in  devel- 
oping powerful  gasoline  engines  for  farm 
use  and  in  the  more  modern  electrification 
of  farmwork  from  waterpower  sources. 

Reckoning  Horse-Power 

The  power  of  water  is  greater  than  any  one 
without  experience  can  imagine.  Many 
of  us,  when  in  swimming,  have  struck 
the  water  a  sharp  blow  with  the  flat  of 
the  hand  only  to  learn  the  liquid  is  not 
so  yielding  as  we  supposed.  A  stream 
from  a  fireman's  hose  will  knock  a  man 
down.  The  jet  from  a  nozzle  in  placer 
mining  in  the  West  toys  with  great  boul- 
ders as  if  they  were  pebbles.  Water-power 
represents  the  energy  of  moisture  drawn 
up  into  the  clouds  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  deposited  on  the  distant  mountains  in 
the  form  of  rain.  This  acquired  force  is 
spent  in  racing  back  to  the  sea.  Water- 
wheels  are  but  devices  to  catch  and  utilize 
this  wasted  energy.  Water  acts  as  a  mov- 
ing power,  either  by  its  weight— which  is 
over  sixty-two  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot— 
or  by  its  pressure  or  impact.  The  power  of 
a  fall  of  water  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  its 
volume  times  the  vertical  height  of  its  fall. 
To  compute  the  power  of  falling  water  it  is 
necessary  to  multiply  the  volume  of  flow- 
ing water  in  cubic  feet  per  second  by  its 
weight,  sixty-two  and  one-half  pounds,  and 
this  product  by  the  vertical  height  of  the 
fall  in  feet,  and  divide  by  five  hundred  and 
fifty— the  number  of  foot-pounds  repre- 
senting one  horse-power  for  one  second. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  weir  a  small  stream. 
A  rough  plank  dam  is  made  between  the 
banks.  One  end  is  fixed  with  a  slide  so  the 
rectangular  aperture  can  be  widened  until 
the  water  flows  just  a  foot  deep  over  the  edge 
of  the  topmost  plank.  Knowing  the  width 
of  the  aperture  in  linear  feet  and  the  velocity 
of  flow,  one  can  figure  out  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  flowing  over  the  weir  a 
second.  In  larger  streams  the  cubic-foot 
flow  can  only  be  computed  by  soundings 
for  the  average  depth  and  by  using  floats 
to  determine  the  speed  of  the  water.  These 
measurements  should  always  be  made  when 
the  stream  is  of  average  size. 

A  transit  in  the  hands  of  a  surveyor  will 
quickly  give  the  number  of  feet  of  fall 
available  for  any  distance.  The  surveyor 
can  also  ascertain  the  number  of  acres  in 
the  watershed,  and  by  writing  the  Weather 
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TABOR  ACADEMY 

MARION,  MASS. 

On  the  shores  of  Buzzards  Bay.  Modern  endowed  school.  Co- 
educational. Course  preparing  for  college  and  business.  Handi- 
crafts.   $325  per  year.  Address 

N.  C.  HAMBLIN,  Principal 

Abington  Friends'  School 

10  miles  from  Philadelphia.    Co-educational.    Prepares  for  lead- 
ing colleges.    Art  and  Music.    Athletic  Held.    Rates  $280.  En- 
dowed. Homelike  surroundings.  Careful  moral  training.  Address 
Principal  Abington  Friends'  School,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-educational.  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,Sei- 
entific,  Classical  courses.  Music,  Art.  $300  per  year. 
No  extras.  Two  Gymnasiums.  Term  opens  Sept.  13th. 
WM.  PERRY  EVE  LAND,  Ph.  D.,  Box  911,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 

Meriden,  N.  H.  High  elevation  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  sec- 
tions of  the  New  Hampshire  Mountains.    Experienced  instructors. 
Certificate  privileges.      New  and  separate  dormitories  for  girls 
and  boys.    Athletic  field.     The  endowment  permits  low  cost  of 
$200.    Address             CHARLES  ALDEN  TRACY,  Principal. 

Chappaqua  Mounta  in  Institute 

Valhalla,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.—  A  Co-educational 
Friends*  School.  40th  year.  Occupying  its  beautiful  new  buildings 
at  Valhalla,  25  miles  from  N.  Y.  70  acres,  500  ft.  altitude.  Pre- 
paratory, Commercial,  Manual  Training,  Music.  Separate  residence 
foryoungchildren.  $300-$375ayear.  SummerCamp.  Address  Box  W. 

Gushing  Academy 

Ashburnham,  Mast. 

By  reason  of  its  endowment  it  offers  all  the  advantages 
of  a  high  priced  school  for  the  annual  expense  of  $275. 
Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Co-educational.  For  cat- 
alogue, address,         H.  S.  COWELL,  A.  1¥L,  Principal. 

THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake,  N.  T.  Endowed  board- 
ing school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management  of  Friends. 
College  preparation.  Strong  Christian  faculty.  Board  and  tuition, 
$250.  Capacity  75.  Patronage  not  limited  to  Friends.  Send  for 
catalogue.              WALTER  HALLOCK  WOOD,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

SHENANDOAH  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

(Near  Washington,  D.  C.'  Co-educationaL    College  preparatory. 
Broad  variety  of  musical  courses,  including  pipe  organ  and  orches- 
tra.    Piano  tuning.     Certificate  admits  to  University  of  Virginia 
and  other  colleges.    Terms:   $150  to  $200,  including  board  and 
tuition.   Address  S.  C.  I.,  Box  105,  Dayton,  Va. 

Facfprn  Politer p>  MANASSAS,  VA. 

eastern  college  The  Battlefield  city 

For  Young  Men  and  Women.  Five  four-year  courses  leading  to  A.  B. 
degree.  Honor  High  School  graduates  finish  in  3  years.  Preparatory, 
Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science  Courses.  Healthful  cli- 
mate.  $225  a  year.  Catalogue.  pres.HervinU.Roop,Ph.D.,LL.D.,BoxA. 

PROCTOR  ACADEMY  „^rKfi, 

foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.    C  o-edu cational.  Separate 
Dormitories.    New  buildings.    Preparatory  and  Business  Courses. 
Certificate  privileges.    Social  Culture.      Gymnasium.    10  acre 
athletic  field.    $250  a  year  —  no  extras.     For  catalogue  address 
THEODORE  P.  FARR,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  Fan7womenen 

Terms,  including  board  and  tuition,  $187.50.  Branch  of  the 
Southern  Seminary  System.  In  the  beautiful  Greenbrier  Valley. 
Delightful  climate.  Lower  School  for  younger  pupils.  Boating, 
etc.  Splendid  health.  Strong  faculty.  Rev.  L.  S.  SHIRES,  A.B., 
Principal,  Box  560,  Alderson,  West  Virginia. 

¥¥71  FA  T          J  If^if}!  Writefully  whatkindof  school 
Uyjj/li   O  \->  Al.  KJ  VJLi  you  seek,  location  preferred, 
expense  limit,  etc.,  and  you  will  receive,  free  of charge,  cata- 
logues of  schools  meeting  the  requirements  indicated.  Complete 
252  page  Directory  of  all  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
mailed  for  10c  to  cover  postage. 

Educational  Aid  Society,  1142-62  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

1855-LEXINGTON  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN,  &SiSSSS,<&°t-  1910 

One  of  the  old  and  prosperous  Colleges  of  the  West.  Conservatory  of  Music  full  of  enthusiasm  under 
the  Supervision  ofWm.  H.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago.  Strong  Courses  in  Literary,  Art,  Expression  and 
Business  Departments.    Special  attention  to  Athletics.    Catalogue  free.    Box  W. 

A.  E.  ROGERS,  A.M.,  Vice-President.  EDWARD  W.  WHITE,  A.M.,  President. 
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ILBVIi'S 

CHOCOLATE 

Bvds 

Original  in  form,  dis-  Trade 
tinctive  in  quality  and  Mw 
delicacyof  flavor — ataste 
that  haunts  the  palate. 

At  your  dealer's,  or  we 
send  a  pound  box  for 
y  $1.00.  One  sample  box  for 
30c  and  your  dealer's  address. 

Wilbur's  Velour  Chocolate,  for 

eating  only — less  sweet — a  perfect  bal- 
ance of  sugar  and  cocoa.   Flat  cakes  10c. 

H.  O.  WILBUR  &  SONS,  Inc. 

222  Bread  Street  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  WILBUR'S  COCOA. 

STALL'S  BOOKS 

8  Pure  Books  on  Avoided  Subjects 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Enow 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Enow 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Enow 
UK.  stall  What  aWoman  of  4D  Ought  to  Know 

8  Books,  $1  each,  post  free         Table  of  contents  free 

Vir  Publishing  Co.744  ChnrcPhXdle.X.  padElceSt  ' 


Salaried  men  and  women  who  lay  aside  a  portion 
of  their  income  appreciate  the»security  afforded 
by  our  First  Farm  Mortgages.  5V£#  and  6^  per 
annum.    Write  for  Booldet  "  K." 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 
k  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

itt*^  Minneapolis  Minnesota 


WHAT  You  invent!] 


Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune 

Free  book  eives  list  ol  needed  inventions  and  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it.  Send  sketch  of 
invention  fur  free  opinion  as  to  patentability. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Our  Fee  Returned. 
WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE.  Registered  Att'yi, 
1267  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  0. 


DETROIT 
COLLEGE 


F.stablished  1891.  Prepares  for 
the  Bar  in  all  Stales.  Two  dis- 
tinct Schools— Day  and  Evening. 
Three  years'  course  leads  to  the 
Degree  of  LL.B.  Students  may 
witness  20courts  indaily  session. 
Law  Library  17,000Vols.  Cata- 
log mailed  free.  Self-supporting 
students  should  write  for  pam- 
phlet describing  our  efficient 
Bureau  of  Self- Help.  Address 

Malcolm  McGregor,  Sec'y 
9  0  Borne  Bank  Bldg. ,  Detroit ,  Mich . 


THE  CAMPBELL  SCHOOL 

An  ideal  school  lor  srlrls.  Pleasant  suburban  location.  Work 
made  interesting.     Advantages  in   Music.  Art  and  Elocution. 

ALPKBD  H.  CAMPBBLL)  Ph.  D.  \     .    .  . 

Mks.  A.  H.  Campbrli.  i  Prlncl£>aIs. 

Windsor,  Connecticut 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith 
Froebel  Kindergarten  and  Training  School 

We  have  found  the  demand  for  our  graduates  greater  than  wc 
can  supply.    One  and  two  yenr  course.    For  catalogue,  address 
Fannie  A. Smith,  Principal,  871  Lafayette  St  .Bridgeport, Conn 

University  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.  A.  A.  STANLEY,  A.M., Director 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigan.  Faculty  of  30  artist  teachers. 
Choral  union  300  voices.  Symphony  orchestra  of  50  pieces.  Concerts 
by  world's  artists.  Faculty  concerts.  Piano,  vocal  and  vlnlln  histor- 
ical recitals.    For  catalogue  address  OHAB.  A.  SINK,  Stcratary. 

Miami  Military  Institute 

At  instance  of  War  Department  now  being  enlarged  10$.  Thorough 
college  preparatory  and  courses  leading  to  degrees.  Individual  In. 
structlon.  Personatcare.  Selectedboys.  Com'd'tU.S  AniiyOfticer. 
Onon Graff  Brown,  M  A. ,  President,  Bo<75,  Germanlowo,0hio(near  Dayton.) 


Bureau  at  Washington  the  average  rain- 
Hill  in  I. hat  .section  for  the  season  can  he 
determined,  showing  just  how  much  water 
goes  to  waste  in  the  spring  freshets  and 
just  how  large  a  reservoir  would  he  needed 
to  store  that  water  for  use  during  the  dry 
months.  Then  any  one  with  a  head  for 
simple  figures  can  determine  the  amount 
of  power  available  and  the  probable  cost  of 
the  equipment. 

What  Power  -Turbines  Corft 

The  building  of  dams  in  rivers  and  streams 
is  a  very  simple  matter  now,  compared 
to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  All  the 
new  dams  are  made  of  concrete.  Rough 
board  forms  are  constructed  where  the 
dam  is  needed  and  the  concrete— made  of 
cement  at  forty-three  cents  a  sack  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel  from  the  stream's 
bed— is  simply  dumped  into  the  moulds 
and  allowed  to  harden.  These  dams  do  not 
cost  nearly  so  much  as  stone  masonry  and 
can  be  erected  by  a  novice  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 

The  small  water-turbine  is  a  very  effi- 
cient device,  utilizing  as  much  as  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  theoretical  power  of  the  water, 
and  will  run  the  year  round  without  atten- 
tion. These  turbines  are  made  in  all  sizes, 
costing  from  $50  to  $500  and  more.  But 
water-power  is  not  flexible;  it  cannot  be 
transmitted  over  rough  country  and  to  all 
the  farm  buildings  where  it  is  most  needed; 
so  it  must  be  changed  to  electricity  through 
the  medium  of  turbine  and  generator. 

For  small  plants  the  best  type  of  dynamo 
is  the  direct-current  machine  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  volts,  if  the  plant  is  to 
be  situated  near  the  farm  buildings.  If 
the  plant  is  some  distance  away  an  alter- 
nating current  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
volts  will  be  necessary,  so  as  to  take  up 
the  loss  of  pressure,  expressed  in  volts,  in 
transmission— less  of  the  expensive  copper 
wire  being  required  to  transmit  electricity 
at  high  pressure  than  at  low  pressure.  The 
small  dynamo  is  a  wonderful  machine, 
being  self-oiling,  and  will  run  for  weeks 
without  the  slightest  bit  of  attention.  In 
order  to  keep  the  dynamo  at  constant  speed 
a  waterwheel  governor  is  necessary.  The 
simpler  and  cheaper  types  of  governors  are 
slower  in  action  than  the  more  expensive 
ones,  butare  otherwise  justas efficient.  The 
cost  of  the  transmission  line  will,  of  course, 
vary  from  a  few  dollars  if  the  plant  is  near, 
to  hundreds  of  dollars  if  it  is  miles  away. 

Eledlrical  Machinery 

Farms  there  are  in  this  great  country  which 
cannot  boast  of  noisy  mountain  streams 
or  meadow  creeks  big  enough  to  harness 
with  turbine  and  generator  to  supply  a 
steady  flow  of  electricity  for  the  farm  and 
home.  Some  of  the  farmers  living  in  the 
Middle  West  have  ingeniously  harnessed 
the  vagrant  currents  of  the  air  to  serve 
their  purpose,  driving  small  generators  by 
windmill-power  and  storing  the  current 
against  the  calm  days.  But  by  far  the 
easiest  way  for  the  countryman  who  de- 
sires electric  power  and  cannot  secure  it 
from  an  established  central  station  in  a 
near-by  town  or  village,  or  has  no  water- 
power  to  harness,  is  to  install  a  gasoline- 
engine-driven  electric  generating  set,  of 
which  the  engine  and  generator  are  espe- 
cially designed  for  this  kind  of  work.  The 
latest  types  of  these  generator  sets  for 
country  estates  take  up  very  little  floor 
space  and  run  almost  automatically.  The 
small  size  of  three  kilowatt— or  four  horse- 
power—costs approximately  $900;  the  five 
kilowatt,  $1060;  ten  kilowatt,  $1800,  and 
the  twenty-five  kilowatt,  $2800.  In  this 
outfit  the  generator  is  mounted  directly  on 
the  engine  shaft  without  belts  or  gears,  and 
placed  solidly  in  one  compact  frame.  A 
four-cylinder  engine  insures  a  steady  flow 
of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes,  and  the 
direct  drive  avoids  all  danger,  expense  and 
inconvenience  incidental  to  the  belt-driven 
combination. 

The  five-kilowatt  machine  requires  only 
five  by  two  feet  and  a  half  of  floor  space, 
and  when  running  full  speed  makes  about 
as  much  noise  as  a  sewing-machine,  and 
even  this  noise  can  be  lessened  by  exhaust- 
ing into  a  cinder-pit.  A  machine  of  this  size 
will  operate  two  hundred  twenty-candle- 
power  metal  filament  incandescent  lamps 
every  night  for  fifteen  cents,  will  do  the 
cooking  on  the  electric  stove  and  run  nu- 
merous motors  about  the  estate.  Such  an 
outfit  would  cost  within  $2000,  complete 
with  wiring,  fans,  motors,  cooking  devices, 
lamps  and  storage  battery. 


Woman's 

Turn 
Has  Come 


Ten  women  of  Noroton,  Conn.,  on  April  15th,  tried  shooting  a  Savage  Automatic. 
Eight  of  them  had  never  handled  a  fire  arm  before.  They  shot  at  a  man-shaped  tar- 
get thirty  feet  away.  Eight  women  made  vital  hits,  each  with  her  first  shot.  The 
other  two  made  vital  hits  with  their  second  shots.  Thus,  with  the  first  trigger  pull, 
those  women  novices  found  that  they  were  dead  shots. 

First  shots  are  the  shots  that  count. 

Next  they  tried  a  common  revolver,  one  of  the  finest  built.  Not  one  made  a  hit 
with  her  first  shot;  only  one  scored  on  the  second. 

Could  there  be  any  better  proof  that  the  Savage  does  not  require  practice  ?  Any- 
one can  shoot  this  wonderful  arm  accurately,  because  it  points  instinctively,  as  you 
do  your  forefinger. 

No  other  arm — we  want  to  emphasize  this — no  other  arm  holds  steady,  without 
jerk  or  recoil  at  each  shot,  until  the  bullet  is  out. 

You  pull  the  trigger  for  each  and  every  shot.  With  each  shot  it  reloads  and  cocks 
itself.  It  cannot  be  discharged  except  by  pulling  the  trigger.  The  Savage  32  cal.  is 
the  only  absolute  protection  for  your  family. 

" THE  TENDERFOOT'S  TURN"  FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES 
W.  B.  ("Bat")  Masterson,  the  Dodge  City  ex-  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  .22  calibre 
sheriff  has  written  a  book  for  people  who  need  Repeater,  1909  model.  Price,  $10.00.  Also  the  High- 
fire-arm    protection,  called   "The  Tenderfoot's  power    Featherweight    takedown    with  inter- 
Turn."    Men  who  think  their  lives  and  homes  changeable  barrels,  giving  choice  of  calibre, 
are  worth  the  trouble,  should  write  for  it  today.  Send  for  new  free  book. 

Savage  Arms  Company,  75  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


THE 


The  more  you  smoke  Velvet  the  keener 
your  appreciation.    Its  fine  nut-like  flavor  is 
exquisite.    Its  taste  is  not  the  result  of  blending. 
It  is  just  straight  Burley  leaf,  carefully  selected  and 
mellowed  and  made  into  a  smoke  that  is  a  per- 
fect tantalizer.    It  just  makes  you  like  it. 

Mild  and  Fragrant     For  Pipe  and  Other  Smokers 
At  All  Dealers  — 10  Cents 


In  a  metal  case  that  keeps  it  in  the  finest 
condition.  A  ho  in  Sand  16  ox.  Canisters 
that  are  an  ornament  to  any  smoker  s  e/en . 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  TOST 


June  4,1910 


Your  Wife  Will 

Appreciate  This 

A  Useeit  Cooler  in  your  home  will 
pay  you  bigger  dividends  in  comfort 
and  health  than  any  other  investment 
you  can  make.  The 

USEEIT 

WATER  COOLER 

provides  pure,  healthful,  germless  cold 
water,  at  a  cost  of  only  a  fewcentsaday. 
It's  clean,  sanitary  and  germ  proof, 
because  in  this  cooler,  the  water  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  ice. 

No  chance  in  the  world  for  germs 
or    contamination  to   get  into  the 
water  if  you  put  pure  water  in  the 
cooler.     It  is  made  in  all 
sizes  for  the  most  modern 
home  to  the  largest  factory 
and  will  pay  for  itself  in  the 
saving  in  ice  alone  in  a 
single  season,  since  in  this 
cooler  the  water  is  chilled 
only  as  it's  used. 

Every  Useeit  Cooler  is  sold 
tuilh  Che  understanding  that 
your  money  will  be  refunded 
if  you  find  it  unsatisfactory 
after  thirty  days  trial. 

Write  today  for  the  name  of  a 
man  who  will  show  you  one. 

Consumers  Cooler  Co. 

900  Carroll  Ave.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 


The  Gotham 
Guting  /| 
Collar  ' 

$100 

for 
Four 


By  Mail 
Postpaid  J 


■'HEG07"/rVJAnsthe"comiy"col- 
larfor  athletics, sports,  out-door 
and  country  life.  More  natty  than  lin- 
en, more  stylish  than  a  stock.  Of  spe- 
cial cool  fabrics  in  white,  tan  and  light 
blue.  State  size  and  color  when  ordering. 
OC„  each  or  $1  torfour.  Sent  direct  on  re- 
£  Jt,  ceiptof  price.  Ask  forour  Bine  Book 
of  New  York  Haberdashery, — it's  free. 

A  Handsome  KEISER  CRAVAT 
and  SCARF  PIN  to  Match  $-|  00 

THEKeiserCravatandScarf  PinCombina-  \ 
tion  (With  Old  English  Engraved  Initial  A  by 
EnameledinColortoMatchtheCravat).  $1.00  Matf 
postpaidlorCravatandPin.  KeiserCravats  p0_t_ 
are  famous  for  their  wearing:  qualities.  Re-  .\ 
verflible.  Slip  easily  through  fold  collars.  Paid 
Black,  White,  Blues,  Greens,  Violets,  Reds.  Grays, 
Browns  and  40  other  newest  colors.  Send  $1 .00  for 
the  Reiser  Cravat  and  Scarf  Fin  Combination. 
Send  for  the  Blue  Book.  Free  for  the  request — the 
Weber  and  David  Blue  Book  of  New  York  Haber- 
dashery, containing  illustrations  of  New  York's 
smartest  apparel  for  well-dressed  men,  including 
page  of  exact  colors  of  Reiser  Cravats. 

WEBER  and  DAVID 

Broadway  and  32d  St.,  New  York 
New  York's  Foremost  Haberdashers 


GASOLINE  STORAGE 
t  OUTFITS 

F\  55  &  110  Gals.  Capacity 

Safe  Reliable 

|  i — ]   These  outfits  will 

save  their  cost  in  one 
season  by  decreasing 
cost  of  gasoline  and  fire 
insurance. 
Write  for  Catalogue  B. 
Use  "FLASHLIGHT  SPARK  PLUGS"  in  your  motor 
Janney,  Steinmetz  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 


CHARLIE'S  ANT  EXT^£TOR 

Indispensable  where  ants  infest.    Forces  them  to  leave.  Com- 
pound sealed  in  perforated  tube.    No  danger  to  children.  At 
store  or  by  mail  25  cents,  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 
INSECT  TUBE  CO.,  6229  S.  Halsted  Street, Chicago 
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The  victim,  appalled  by  the  prospect 
of  a  fifty-mile  walk  over  shadeless,  dusty 
roads  and  steep  grades,  with  the  ther- 
mometer close  to  a  hundred  degrees,  ex- 
postulated, pleaded,  begged  and  threatened 
alternately,  promised  to  pay  all  expenses, 
past  and  present,  and  buy  a  car;  but  the 
jeering  chorus  of  the  salesmen  remained 
unmoved.  With  horns  screeching  and 
mufflers  wide  open  the  eight  cars  passed  the 
raging  faker  well  to  windward,  filling  his 
nostrils  with  oil  smoke  and  alkali  dust  while 
empty  wine  bottles  and  cigar  boxes  rained 
about  hrrn. 

"Don't  worry,  and  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip,"  the  occupants  of  the  last  car  shouted 
at  him.  "We'll  blaze  the  trail  for  you.  Just 
follow  the  bottles.  One  of  'em  will  have 
water  in  it."  And  with  a  last  toot  they 
left  the  wanderer  to  his  fate. 

Still  another  ordeal  awaited  him.  Barely 
two  miles  from  his  standing  start,  at  a 
sharp  turn  of  the  canon,  a  battery  of 
cameras  confronted  him.  Click — click — 
click  went  the  shutters  before  the  pedes- 
trian could  dash  back  to  cover;  once  more 
the  horns  shrieked  and  away  the  cars  sped, 
straight  to  the  newspaper  offices  with  the 
illustrated  story  of  the  fake  buyer's  undoing. 

Only  four  states  give  woman  the  right  to 
cast  her  vote  in  the  election  of  candidates 
for  office,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  motor  car,  woman  has  the  undis- 
puted right  of  suffrage  in  forty-eight 
states  and  territories.  Even  in  the  motor 
primaries  she  exercises  a  strong  influence. 
Recognizing  the  strength  of  the  victorious 
suffragettes,  the  automobile  manufacturer 
year  after  year  has  put  up  candidates  ap- 
pealing more  and  more  to  the  female  vote. 
Knowing  that  the  final  choice,  in  seventy- 
five  out  of  a  hundred  sales,  rests  with  a 
woman,  the  manufacturer  has  so  subdued 
the  noise  of  the  mechanism  that,  in  some 
makes,  the  wee  voice  of  the  speedometer 
makes  itself  heard  above  the  purring  of 
the  engine.  The  man  may  put  power  and 
speed  above  all  other  considerations,  but 
the  easy-riding  qualities  of  the  modern 
car,  its  graceful  lines,  its  roominess,  the 
refinement  of  its  details — all  these  are  more 
or  less  an  appeal  for  the  votes  of  women. 
By  the  same  token  the  dealer  must,  in  the 
fall,  consult  the  fashion  journals  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  colors  that  will  be  in 
vogue  in  the  spring  if  he  wants  his  allot- 
ment of  cars  to  be  finished  in  the  tints  that 
will  harmonize  with  my  lady's  gowns. 

The  Paint  That  Sold  the  Car 

How  important  a  part  the  intelligent 
selection  of  colors  plays  in  the  selling  of 
automobiles  was  shown  by  the  experience 
of  a  manufacturer  who  had  a  touring  car 
finished  in  soft  cream  and  subdued  red  for 
his  traveling  exhibit.  The  combination  of 
colors  happened  to  coincide  with  the  fash- 
ionable shades  in  outing  gowns  that  spring, 
and  at  the  first  two  shows  dozens  of  women 
offered  more  than  list  price  for  immediate 
delivery  of  the  car.  All  offers  were  gently 
but  firmly  refused  until,  at  the  third  show,  a 
woman  climbed  into  the  tonneau  and  held 
the  fort  seven  hours  before  the  agent  capit- 
ulated and  signed  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  car. 

Few  salesmen  ever  succeed  in  subduing 
a  prospect  who  becomes  violent,  rears  and 
plunges  at  the  sight  of  an  automobile  sale 
contract.  If  they  are  wise  they  will  turn 
the  breaking-in  process  over  to  the  gentle 
but  persistent  hand  of  a  woman.  The 
first  day  Robertson  abandoned  shift-keys 
and  visible  writing  in  favor  of  carbureter 
troubles,  the  sales-manager  of  the  Coyote 
agency  selected  from  the  card  index  of 
prospects  the  name  of  a  frugal  millionaire. 

"Go  and  cut  your  eyeteeth  on  Old 
Skinflint,"  he  told  the  new  salesman. 
"Don't  spend  more  than  a  week  on  the 
case,  though.  If  you  land  him  I'll  raise 
your  salary." 

The  millionaire  lived  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion. At  first  he  balked  and  snorted  at  the 
idea  of  entering  an  automobile,  but  re- 
lented by-and-by  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
ride.  All  the  salesman's  arguments,  how- 
ever, he  answered  with  homilies  on  the 
virtues  of  thrift,  with  bitter  denunciation 
of  waste  and  extravagance  and  with  remi- 
niscences of  the  time  when  he,  a  barefooted 
boy,  was  trotting  behind  the  plow. 

The  allotted  week  over,  Robertson 
changed  his  course,  abandoned  the  mil- 
lionaire in  his  office  and  went  to  head- 
quarters.  After  two  days  he  had  induced 


the  millionaire's  wife  and  two  daughters  to 
leave  fat  Peter  and  fatter  Paul  in  the 
stable  and  try  instead  the  power  of  fifty 
horses  concealed  under  the  hood.  Then  he 
retired  from  the  scene  while  his  three  assist- 
ants undertook  to  make  father  put  the 
gasoline  can  to  his  lips.  Peter  and  Paul  are 
permanently  pensioned  today.  Two  tour- 
ing cars,  a  light  roadster  and  an  electric 
town  car  occupy  the  quondam  stable,  and 
Old  Skinflint  is  exhibiting  the  most  violent 
symptoms  of  motormania. 

No  piece  of  machinery  has  ever  cast 
such  a  potent  spell  over  its  votaries  as  the 
automobile.  Once  under  the  spell  the  vic- 
tim will  put  a  mortgage  on  his  belongings 
to  raise  the  cash  for  a  car.  The  woman 
victim  will  get  along  with  ten  rooms  instead 
of  fourteen  to  have  six  cylinders  instead  of 
four,  will  dismiss  two  servants  to  hire  one 
chauffeur,  speed  up  the  husband's  busi- 
ness to  have  more  speed  in  the  motor, 
stretch  human  earning  power  to  the  limit 
to  have  more  horse-power  in  the  engine. 
Even  those  who  have  sworn  off,  who 
thought  they  were  cured  by  the  pills  of 
bitter  experience  swallowed  in  the  early 
days  of  motoring,  still  feel  the  steering- 
wheel  itch  in  their  palms  and  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  persistent  salesman. 

The  Surrender  of  the  Teuton 

A  middle-aged  German  owning  a  small 
tannery  had  taken  the  anti-gasoline  pledge 
when  he  broke  down  on  his  first  trip  in 
one  of  the  early  single-cylinder,  low-priced 
runabouts.  When  the  machine  was  stalled 
he  had  to  walk  three  miles  to  the  nearest 
telephone;  and,  to  make  matters  still 
worse,  he  had  to  carry  his  portly  figure 
over  the  distance  twice  more,  as  the  dealer 
from  whom  he  had  purchased  the  auto  was 
too  busy  selling  to  pay  any  attention 
whatsoever  to  the  irate  German's  long- 
distance woes.  With  Teutonic  obstinacy 
the  stung  automobilist  refused  to  have 
anything  further  to  do  with  the  machine, 
leaving  it  and  his  first  payment  of  three 
hundred  dollars  on  the  road,  where  the 
dealer  found  it  the  next  day. 

Three  years  later  the  salesman  who  had 
closed  the  original  deal  decided  that  the 
time  was  propitious  to  sell  the  tanner 
another  car.  At  his  first  call  the  German 
could  not  hear  him,  would  not  see  him, 
waved  away  a  proffered  cigar  and  seemed 
to  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  salesman's 
words  than  a  wooden  Indian.  The  second 
and  the  third  visit  had  no  better  results, 
but  on  the  fourth  day  the  German,  glaring 
at  the  salesman  over  the  rim  of  his  spec- 
tacles, asked  with  heavy  sarcasm: 

"Vat  mage  you  robbers  selling  now? 
You  t'ink  you  can  play  me  for  a  sucker 

two  times,  you— you  "  Words  failing 

him,  he  brought  his  fist  down  upon  the 
desk,  muttering  imprecations  into  his 
beard. 

That  was  the  opening  the  salesman  was 
waiting  for.  Immediately  he  launched  into 
a  description  of  his  two-cylinder,  five- 
passenger,  chain-drive  car.  The  tanner, 
who  had  stopped  work  and  was  listening, 
shook  his  head.  That  miserable  outfit 
wouldn't  fill  the  bill.  Four  cylinders  and 
shaft-drive  were  the  real  thing  and,  any- 
way, he  was  through  with  automobiles. 

Still  the  salesman  persisted.  The  next 
morning  the  tanner  was  weak  enough  to 
accept  a  cigar.  Perceiving  the  favorable 
omen,  the  salesman  requested,  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  and  without  any  intention  of 
selling,  that  the  tanner  step  into  his  car 
and  ride  around  the  block,  just  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  vintage  and  the  modern  motor 
cars.  In  his  shirt-sleeves  the  tanner 
boarded  the  car  for  a  ride  around  the  block 
that  lasted  two  hours  and  was  continued 
in  the  afternoon  with  the  tanner's  wife. 
The  deal  was  closed  a  few  days  later,  and 
the  tanner  has  never  repented  of  his  bar- 
gain since. 

It  happens  once  in  a  while  that  the 
automobile  salesman  has  to  use  the  horse- 
trader's  tricks  to  satisfy  too  sharp  a  buyer. 
For  the  benefit  of  a  hill-climbing  fanatic 
Oliver  had  driven  his  demonstrating 
machine  over  an  endless  succession  of 
grades  for  two  days,  and  still  the  prospect 
hung  back.  He  was  willing  to  buy,  but 
he  wanted  the  salesman  to  duplicate  the 
offer  of  a  competitor  and  supply  a  double 
rumble-seat,  costing  eighty-five  dollars,  free 
of  charge.    Remembering  the  firm's  strict 


When  mother  cannot,  Mellin's 
Food  and  cow's  milk  can. 

Cow's  milk  alone  is  out  of  the 
question;  too  strong  for  baby,-But- 

It  does  nourish  and  it  does 
satisfy  and  it  does  sustain  when 
modified  with 

Mellin's  Food 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Trial 
Size  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  with  our 
helpful  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants,"  if  you  will  write  us. 


Mellin's  Food  Co. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Genuine  Panamas  $ 

Style  No.  101 

Natural 
Panama 
Shape 

'  Style  No.  101— Crown  3-3^  in.  Brim  2^-3  in. 

(or  Telescope  if  desired,  Style  No.  100)  finely  woven, 
light,  cool  and  durable.  Can  be  renovated  and  re- 
blocked  each  season. 

Our  representatives  gather  these  hats  direct  from 
the  South  American  Natives.   We  shape  and  trim 
them  to  1910  styles.    Catalog  of  20  other  styles  in 
Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Panamas  on  request. 
Your  Old  Panama  renovated  and  reblocked  in  any 
style  on  receipt  of  J2.00.    Don't  wait  for  the  scorching 
weather,  order  Today,  giving  style  and  size. 
CULEBRA  HAT  CO.,  Panama  Hal  Gatherers  and  Distributors 
Dept.  P,  11  and  13  Waverly  Place.  New  York 


PER  CENT 

0 

Your  idle  money  can  be 
i    set  to  work  earning  a  satis- 
1  factory  rate  of  interest  if  you 
1  avail  yourself  of  our  Certifi- 
1  cate  plan  whereby  we  pay 
'  6%  per  annum. 

Write  for  booklet  "S." 

THE  FIRST  TRUST 
/SAVINGS  BANK 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 

By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

AFRICAN 
GAME  TRAILS 

A  front c  Wantorl  for  the  only  account  of  his  ad- 
AgenlS   Wanted  ventures  in  Africa  by  himself 

2®=  BEWARE  OF  FAKE  BOOKS  "©a 
CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS,  151  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


HIS 

OWN 

BOOK 


17  YEARS 

Our  record  for  that  time  is  open  to 
public  examination  in  the  files  of  \  ~ 
York   Banking'  Dept.,   under  whose 
supervision  our  business  is  conducted. 
We  have  never  paid  less  than 
5$  a  year.   Assets  increased  to  over 
$2,000,000  while  accumulating  Surplus 
and    Profits   of   $175,000.     Open  an 
account  with  us  at  any  time, 
drawals  upon  30  days'  notice.  Five 
per   cent   paid    for    every  day. 
Write  for  booklet. 
Indus  trial  Savings  &  LoanCo.,1  Times 
,  B'way  &  42nd  SL,  New  York 


Most  economical,  healthful 
and  satisfactory— for  old  or 
new  houses,  different  pat- 
terns to  match  furnishings. 
_         Outwear  carpets. 

HARDWOOD  stocks  carried  in 

n/\I\UVVWI-'   the  leading  cities. 

,  Plain  or  Ornamental, 
Thick  or  Thin. 

Write  for  Book  of  Designs. 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  CO.  m  Indianapolis 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  VOST 


It's  In 
^the  Silk 

Must  Cravats  are 
just  "cravats"  made 
of  common  silks. 
Butj  when  you  buy 
"Superba"  Cravats  j  on 
get  something  more — 
a  fabric  with  ^.purpose. 
"Superba  Silk"  is  a 
special  weave,  a  heavy- 
bodied,  wool-surfaced, 
fine  lust  red  goods  which 
showfewer  pin  holes  and 

Wrinkle  Less 

than  any  other.  Insist  on 
"Superba."  Sold  at  most 
good  shops,— 50c  or  $1.00 
grades  in  50  plain  new  shades. 
Or,  cravat  will  be  sent  on  re- 
iptof  price.  Free  Style  Book. 

H.  C.  COHN  &  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Official 
Florida 
Book-Free 


County  Commissioners  of  Marion  Co.,  have  issued  an 
Official  booklet  of  conservative  information  which 
will  be  sent  FREE  to  all.  Address  M.  M.  Proctor, 
County  Commissioner,  Pedro,  Marion  Co.,  Fla. 


^  Your  Gasn 

SPENGLER  COOKER  does  it 
FREE  BOOKLET  tells  how  all 
the  HEAT  from  ONE  BURNER 
is  confined  and  by  SPENGLER 
DEFLECTOR  DISTRIBU- 
TED to  3  openings,  so  3  ARTI 
CLES  in  3  REGULAR  UTEN- 
SILS are  cooked  over  ONE 
FLAME  OF  GAS,  Gasoline  or 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Stove,  positively 
without  burning  food  or  utensils 
Results —  ECONOMY  and 
COOL  KITCHEN.  Price  $1. 50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfac 
tory  BIG  SELLER.  TerTitorvforCapableAgentB.  Address 
Spengler  Specialties  Co.,  33  E.  28th  Street,  New  York  City 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
"positions" — no  "ruled  line" —  no  "shading" — no  "word- 
sifns" — no  "  cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago  Correspondence 
School*,  728  Chicago  Opera  Home  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for  *  20 


We  sell  direct,  saving  yon  $20.00  on  a  canoe.  All  cano?s 
cedar  and  copper  fastened.  Have  you  seen  oar  new  Ma- 
hogany Finished  Canoe  for  1910?  We  make  all  size 
and  styles,  alsn  power  canoes.  Write  foi  free  catalo; 
giving  prices  with  retailer's  profit  cut  out.  We  arc  one 
lie  largest  maruiiacturers  of  canoes  in  the  world. 

Detroit  Boat  Co.,  118  Beltevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Qf  interest  allowed  on  J100  de- 
/O  posits,   and  5#   on  small'  r 


1  posi 

turns.    $2,500,000  of  Approved 
First  Mortgages,   together  with 
$750,000  Capital,  Surplus  and  Stock- 
holders' Individual  Ha 
bility  as  your  security. 
20  years  in  business — 
not  a  dollar  loss  to  de- 
itors.    Write  for 
Nimble  Sixpence  " 
—  it  tells  our  plan  —it's  interesting. 

GEORGIA  STATE  SAVINGS  ASS'N 
175  York  Street  Savannah,  Oa. 


4  ANGB&y^ 


SAVE  MONEY 

l>v  lending  25c  today  for  bottle 
Magic  Maple  Flavor — 

Crystal  Mapo 

postpaid,  and  make  delicious 
syrup  at  home  for  50c  gallon. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Local 
and  State  agents  wanted. 
Western  Maple  Syrup  Co. ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


rule  against  rebates,  Oliver  saw  his  labori- 
ously built-up  chances  Bkidding  rapidly 

downhill  when  ;t  bright  idea  st  ruck  him. 

"You  know  that  cwenty-seven-per-cent 
grade  on  the  Yorktown  road?"  he  asked. 

The  prospect,  nodded. 

"I'll  tell  you  what.  I'll  do,"  Oliver  con- 
tinued impressively.  "I'll  take  you  over 
that  grade  on  the  intermediate  and  you 
pay  list  price  for  the  car  and  seat.  If  I 
can't  make  it  clear  to  the  top  on  the  inter- 
mediate I'll  throw  in  the  rumble  seat  free. 
Is  that  a  go?" 

The  customer,  remembering  that  no  one 
had  ever  taken  the  full  distance  of  the 
grade  without  changing  to  low  gear,  agreed, 
and  bright  and  early  the  next  morning  the 
test  was  made.  On  the  level  the  car  be- 
haved strangely,  smoked  and  boiled,  but 
the  salesman's  steady  stream  of  lively 
anecdotes  diverted  the  prospect's  atten- 
tion until  the  foot  of  the  long  grade  was 
reached.  With  never  a  change  of  gear, 
steady  as  a  tug  in  smooth  water,  the  car 
puffed  up  the  heartbreaking  hill  on  the 
intermediate  gear  and  the  deal  was  con- 
cluded on  the  spot.  The  buyer,  however, 
had  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  — to  put  the 
rumble  seat  on,  explained  the  salesman  — 
before  he  obtained  his  car.  The  sales- 
man failed  to  mention  the  efforts  of  two 
mechanics  who  worked  all  night  to  bring 
the  doctored  gears,  reduced  especially 
for  the  occasion,  back  to  their  original 
condition. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  second-hand 
automobiles  discarded  by  the  owners  after 
two  or  three  seasons'  service?  In  former 
years  most  of  them  were  sent  out  to  pasture 
in  the  country,  but  of  late  motor-car 
seconds  have  shown  a  surprising  weakness 
in  rural  markets.  Since  the  farmers  have 
refused  to  rise  to  the  renovated  bait,  the 
dealers  in  second-hand  automobiles  have 
been  forced  to  seek  other  fields  for  their 
stock.  They  are  trading  lots,  diamonds, 
crown-and-bridge  work,  spare  vermiform 
appendices,  anything  of  value  or  expense, 
for  their  goods,  and  still  the  supply  rolls 
ahead  of  the  demand. 

Only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  the  automobile  manufacturers  found 
time  to  turn  their  attention  from  the 
pleasure  car  to  the  motor-propelled  com- 
mercial vehicle.  The  beginning  has 
scarcely  been  made  in  the  application  of 
the  internal-combustion  engine  on  wheels 
to  the  task  of  moving  the  enormous  traffic 
that  rolls  over  city  streets  and  country 
roads  every  day  in  the  year.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  motor  vehicle  will 
handle  the  largest  share  of  this  traffic. 
Farsighted  dealers  and  salesmen  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  motor  truck  and 
motor  delivery  wagon,  studying  their  tech- 
nical features,  care,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, for  they  realize  that,  in  the  selling  of 
commercial  vehicles,  a  branch  of  the  auto- 
mobile business  with  great  possibilities,  he 
will  have  the  advantage  who  can  show  the 
business  man  down  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent, 
down  to  the  last  nut  and  washer,  what  his 
saving  over  animal  power  will  be  and  why. 
The  highest  efficiency  combined  with  the 
lowest  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
will  be  the  key  to  this  scarcely  touched 
field,  but  it  will  require  men  trained  in  solv- 
ing transportation  and  technical  problems 
to  turn  this  key. 

Editor's  Note— This  is  the  first  of  two  articles 
by  Mr.  Woehlke  on  selling  automobiles. 
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A LEADING  doctor  in  a  big  Western 
city  has  a  dash  of  Indian  blood  in  him 
and  is  very  proud  of  it.  While  walking 
with  a  friend  one  day  he  said:  "  I  have  just 
found  a  book  about  a  chief  who  was  one  of 
my  ancestors.  He  was  a  great  man.  He 
was  a  warrior,  a  man  of  mighty  prowess 
in  battle.  Why,  I  learn  from  that  book 
that  he,  personally,  killed  scores  of  his 
foes.  He  killed  nearly  a  hundred  persons 
himself." 

"Well,"  said  the  friend,  "he  hasn't  got 
anything  on  you." 

Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  doctor 
thoughtfully,  "  but  we  must  give  him  credit 
just  the  same.  You  see,  he  never  had  my 
opportunities." 

A  Correction 

THE  photograph  of  Senator  Clapp,  of 
Minnesota, published  in  our  issueof  April 
23,  should  have  been  credited  to  Golling, 
Photo  Studios,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


_«iejtety  Q 1  rl 

a  summer  in 

Colorado 

Out  in  the 
Union  Pacific 
Country 


Dining  car  meals  and  service 
"Best  in  the  World." 
Electric  Block  Signals.  Perfect  track. 

Low  round  trip  summer  tourist  rates. 
For  Colorado  books  write 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ere's  Comfort  for  You! 


R OXFORD  Underwear.    Made  of 
.  the  good  old-fashioned,  long-wear- 
ing balbriggan.  It  fits.  Roomy.  Never 

binds  at  armholes — drawers  ample  and  easy  at  seat 
and  crotch.  It  absorbs  perspiration — prevents  chilling. 
Does  not  shrink  with  months  of  wear  and  washing. 

Roxford  is  cut  in  the  new  styles — knee  drawers, 
short-sleeve  or  sleeveless  shirts  without  buttons. 
There's  a  little  book  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  improve- 
ment in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for  it  before 
you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.  It's  well 
worth  writing  for. 

Long-sleeve  shirts  Ribbed  and  flat  union  suits 

Short-sleeve  shirts  Ankle-length  drawers 

Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons)       Knee-length  drawers 
Short-sleeve  shirts  (no  buttons)    Short-stout  drawers 
Long-slim  drawers 

50c,  75c,  $1.00.  Send  your  name 
for  the  Book  and  please  yourself 


Roxford  Knitting  Co.       Dept.  K 

Philadelphia 


How  to  Shave  With  Comfort 

lithe  title  ol  an  Instructive  booklet  which  teaches  the  correct  method 
j|  shaving.     Bent  FREE  on  request.     It  de 
ft  rlbet  and  Illustrates  Our  Masterpiece 

Razor,  also  a  complete  list  ol 
"lIcs  usclul  to  mm 
who  shave. 


0.  KLAUliERCI  &  BROS.,  171  William  Street.  New  York  City 


Horncstudy  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

(  INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY 

"■•^V  "I   1  «•■><  >'V 

JuilgeWm.  M  colli  "la  i,  A.M.,  I'll.  I ). ,  I  lean 

Courses  In  BlUllltVI  L»W  and  Oratory  and 
Argumentation.  Founders  iin  ludr  late  David 
J.  Bnwtr,  V.  s  Supreme  Court ;  Senator 
Chaun.  ey  M  Dcpew  ;  Idward  Everett  Hale  . 
lion  DavhIJ  lln-wer  J'"'1'''  M'"lln  A  Knapp.  Write lo, Catalogue. 
l.ateviceYresldrnt  I.  C.  U.,  1401  L  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Swivel  Catch 

Adjusts  itself  to  every 
motion  by  the  swing 
of  the  swivel. 

^  C  M  C  Clasp 

Neatest  and  smallest. 
Cannot  unfasten 
slip. 


The  Only  Garter 
Without  Objections 


Men  prefer  it  because  it 
will  not  tear  the  stocking 
and  will  not  bind  the  leg 

25cents  will  convinceyou 

The  best  dealers  have  them,  or  sam- 
ple pair  by  mail.  Send  your  dealer's 
name  and  25  cents. 

CLARK  MFG.  CO. 

246 P  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York,  377  Broad-way 


Trade  Mark 
on  every  box 


Learn  the  Automobile  Business 

Good  Salaries— Short  Hours— Out  Door  Work 

Join  the  ranks  of  the  greatest  growing-  industry  in  the  World. 
We  will  train  you  for  either  of  the  eight  different  branches  of 
the  business,  Automobile  Salesmanship,  Automobile  Engi- 
neering, Demonstrator,  Garage  Manager,  Designer,  Repair 
man,  Factory  Mechanic  or  Chauffeur,  if  you  will  study  one 
hour  of  your  spare  time  each  day  for  twelve  weeks  in  your  own 
home.  Weteach  you  principles  by  mail  and  give  you  practical 
demonstration  in  our  shops  bef  ore  sendingyou  to  fill  aposition. 
Weemployyou  while  studying.  Easy  monthly  payments.  Write 
for  plan  Aand  letters  from  graduates  holding  good  positions. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON, INC. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Largest  school  of  expert  auto  engineering  in  U.  S. 
Reference:  FourteenthStreetSavings Bank, Washington, D.C. 


Bungalows  and  American  Homes 


Design  No.  2,  Built  in  California  and  Iowa  —  Cost  $2,800 

Our  handsome  112  paere,  8x11  book  of  Bungalows, 
Mission,  Colonial,  Knglish  Timbered  and  Concrete 
houses  for  1910  shows  interiors,  exteriors,  and  floor 
plans  and  actual  cost  to  build,  ranging  from  $1,000.00 
to  $10,000.00.  These  designs  are  photos  of  structures 
we  have  built  throughout  the  country  —  not  theoretical 
pen  pictures.  Special  specifications  and  details  of  con- 
struction made  to  suit  any  climate.  Price  of  book 
$1.00  prepaid.    Sample  leaves  free. 

Brown  Bros.,  Architects,  919  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


SOFT  are 
SPOTS  to 


snots 


uUi  A  PNEUMATIC  bto 
TIRE 


n3  AUTOMOBILE 


SOFT  SPOTS  are  inner  soles  of  leather  padded  on 
the  bottom  \v  ith  rubber  cushions  of  imprisoned  air. 
SOFT  SPOTS  mean  ease,   comfort  and  freedom 
from  corns  —  callouses  —  leg-  ache  and  foot  pains. 
Self-conforming  — non-metallic  —  sanitary  —  venti- 
lated.   Fit  the  shoe  you  are  wearing. 
At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid.  State  size  for  man.woman  or  child. 
Heel  and  Arch  Cushions  $1  a  pair. 
Heel  Cushions  25c  the  pair. 
International  Specialty  Co.,  511  Sansome  St. .  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOFT  SPOTS 


HUNDREDS   OF  DOLLARS 

horse  owners  by  the  practical,  expert  information 
little  "Horse  Sense"  Book. 

Tells  how  to  select,  care  for. 
manage,  tell  aee  of  horses, 
is  a  home  veterinarian. 


Worth  Dollars.  Send  n; 
and  we'll  mail  book  Free  \ 
'  circular   describing-  Auto 
'  matic  Curry  Comb,  and 
othernew  time  and  money  savers.  Big  moneymakers 
for  selling  agents.  CLEAN  COMB  MFG.  CO.  ,33d  St.,  Racine, "W  Is. 


BEEKEEPING 


its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand- 
ely  illustrated  magazine, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.    We  send  it  for  six  months  on 
trial  for  twenty- five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book  on 
bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog*  to  all  who  name  this  magazine. 
THE  A.  I.  KOOT  CO.,  Box  76,  Medina,  Ohio. 


ill! 


The  Rooster  That  Saved  the  Game 

THIS  ' shawnty-clay '  business  we  read 
of  so  much  today,"  said  John  S. 
(Muggsy)  McGraw,  the  famous  base- 
ball player  and  manager,  "reminds  me  of 
the  time  that  a  rooster  saved  a  close  game 
—and  he  wasn't  a  game  rooster  either. 

"It  was  back  in  the  old  and  glorious 
Oriole  days,  when  I  managed  the  nationally 
victorious  Baltimore  team. 

"I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  good 
team  at  Spring  Grove,  an  insane  asylum 
near  Baltimore,  and  just  for  a  lark  I  took 
the  team  up  there  to  play  the  nutty  nine. 
It  was  going  to  be  easy  picking,  but  we  ex- 
pected a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  anyway. 

"We  were  hardly  prepared  for  what 
really  awaited  us.  It  chanced  that  there 
were  a  lot  of  husky  rips  in  there,  some  of 
them  former  professional  ball  players  and 
greedy  for  exercise.  They  had  been  prac- 
ticing up  until  they  were  in  fine  form,  and 
we  had  seldom  been  opposed  by  a  team 
more  nearly  our  equal.  The  boys  started 
out  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  but  soon  saw  that 
they  would  have  to  settle  down  and  do  all 
that  was  in  them  if  we  were  to  pull  victory 
out  of  the  thing  at  all.  Of  course  we  ex- 
pected a  batty  bunch,  but  this  one  was  all 
that  and  a  batting  bunch  besides. 

"The  game  had  run  on  to  the  ninth 
inning.  The  score  was  three  to  two  in  our 
favor,  and  the  nuts  were  at  bat.  The  man 
who  was  just  then  getting  ready  to  swat  it 
was  a  bad  one  for  hitting.  He  had  been 
able  to  find  our  pitcher  every  time  he  went 
to  bat— found  him,  and  found  him  without 
any  apparent  effort.  We  were  afraid  of 
him.  Two  men  were  on  bases,  two  out,  and 
two  strikes  had  been  called  on  the  man  at 
the  bat.  We  thought  we  had  some  chance, 
but  not  much.  The  pitcher  uncoiled  him- 
self for  a  throw,  the  batter  got  ready,  and 
— just  then  a  rooster  crowed  somewhere 
within  hearing,  and  the  nut  dropped  his 
bat  and  ran  for  the  woods  like  a  scared  dog. 

"'What  was  the  matter  with  him?'  I 
asked  the  manager  of  the  nutty  nine. 

"'Oh,  nothin';  only  he  thinks  he's  a 
grain  of  corn,  and  he  always  hides  when  he 
knows  there's  any  chickens  about.' " 

—Strickland  Gillilan. 

A  Song  Without  Music 

Vote,  man,  vote! 
If  you  think  the  gang  embezzles  people's 
power 

Do  not  stay  at  home  and  grumble  by  the 
hour, 

Nor,  in  feeble  spite,  turn  on  your  neighbors 
sour— 
Go  and  vote,  man,  vote! 

Vote,  man,  vote! 
When  you  catch  "the  ring"  in  any  fraud  or 
trick, 

If  you  do  not  vote  you  have  no  right  to 
kick; 

You  can  break  it  up;  then  go  and  knock  it 

quick, 

With  a  vote,  man,  vote! 

Vote,  man,  vote! 
Where  there  is  a  wrong  there's  sure  to  be  a 
right; 

When  you  do  not  vote  'tis  but  yourself  you 
spite. 

Do  not  be  a  sneak  and  keep  out  of  the  fight— 
Go  and  vote,  man,  vote! 

Vote,  man,  vote! 
Do  not  call  yourself  a  live  American, 
Nor  pretend  to  love  your  country  or  your 
clan; 

Never  claim  to  be  a  "decent  sort  of  man" 
Till  you  vote,  man,  vote! 

Vote,  man,  vote! 
'Tis  the  noblest  thing  that  any  man  can  do 
For  himself  and  home  and  all  that's  good  and 
true. 

If  you  are  a  man— a  man  all  through  and 
through— 
You  will  vote,  man,  vote! 

Vote,  man,  vote! 
It's  a  sacred  trust  that  you  must  never  break; 
For  your  country's  good,  and  for  your  honor's 
sake, 

Never  sell  yourself,  nor  any  bargain  make, 
When  you  vote,  man,  vote! 

—  Wayne  Whipple. 


At  the  selling  points  listed  below,  you  can  see 
the  Stevens-Duryea  in  all  its  latest  models.  Just 
examine  and  test  —  then  compare. 


Boston,  Mass.,  The  J.W.  Bowman  Co., 

9 1  I  Boylston  Street 

New  York  City,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 

29  West  42d  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Louis  Geyler  Co., 

1532  Michigan  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Cat,  Pacific  Motor  Car  Co.. 

376  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  C  S.  Ransom 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Karl  lsburgh 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  C.  H.  Johnson 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Motor  Car  Co. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Binghamton  Motor  Car  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Drennen  Co. 
Bloomsburg,  Penn.,  C.  W.  Funston 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  E.  D.  Whitney 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Erwin  M.  Jennings  Co. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  I.  M.  Allen  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Co-Operative  Motor  Car  Co. 
Burlington,  N.  C,  James  N.  Williamson,  Jr. 
Butte,  Mont.,  Silver  Bow  Automobile  Co. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Geo.  C.  Miller  Sons  Carriage  Co. 
Cleveland,  O..Chisholm-Phillips  Automobilium  Co. 
Denver,  Colo.,  Felker  Automobile  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  J.  P.  Schneider 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Taylor  &  Prior 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  J.  E.  Newton 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  E.  F.  Simmons 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  C.  J.  Bronson 
Greenville,  S.  O,  Eugene  F.  Bates 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Brown,  Thomson  &  Co. 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  The  Magna  Auto  Co. 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Von  Hamm-Young  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nolan-Rieke  Motor  Car  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Eastern  Motor  Car  Co. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  George  R.  Dana 

Marion.  O.,  C.  C.  Stoltz 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  Hathorn  Automobile  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Bruce-Cubbins  Auto.  Co. 

Meriden,  Conn..  A.  D.  Meeks 

Mexico  City,  Mex.,  Mohler  &  DeGress 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Akin  Motor  Car  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  M.  R.  Waters  &  Sons 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  Black  &  Hobbie 
Montreal,  Canada,  Comet  Motor  Co.,  Ltd. 
Muncie,  Ind.,  Clark  &  Ganter 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Pollard  Automobile  Co. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Southern  States  Sales  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Oliver  B.  Brown 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Pacific  Motor  Car  Co. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  R.  R.  Kimball 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  The  Auto  Shop 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Vestal  Motor  Car  Co. 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Central  Auto  Station  Co. 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Laing  Machine-Auto-Rep'r  Co. 
Portland,  Me.,  Maine  Motor  Carriage  Co. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Graham  Motor  Car  Co. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  John  Van  Benschoten 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Tufts-Justin  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Gordon  Motor  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mabbett-Bettys  Motor  Car  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Tom  Botterill  Auto  Co. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  A.  E.  Staacke  Auto  Co. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  S.  N.  Harris 
Soranton,  Penn.,  Charles  B.  Scott 
Seattle,  Wash.,  F.  H.  Bardshar  Co. 
Sioux  City,  la.,  Wyckoff-Cord  Automobile  Co. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Pacific  Motor  Car  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Springfield  Automobile  Co. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Wyeth  Auto  &  Supply  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Hal  sey  Automobile  Co. 
Stroudsburg,  Penn.,  Stone  Automobile  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Amos-Pierce  Automobile  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Union  Supply  Co. 

Toronto,  Canada,  Dominion  Automobile  Co. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Utica  Motor  Car  Co. 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  D.  D.  Aldrich 

Waco,  Texas,  N.  K.  Smith 
Washington,  D.  C,  Zell  Motor  Car  Company 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Minlie  &  Benedict 
Wilfiamsport,  Penn.,   Lycoming   Foundry  & 

Machinery  Co. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Wilmington  Automobile  Co. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  J.  S.  Harringlon 


Model  "Y,"6-Cyl. 
40  Horse  Power 


Write  for  Our  Literature 

Any  of  the  above  dealers  will  gladly 
supply  you  with  free  literature  relating  to 
Stevens-Duryea  cars,  and  will  back  up 
every  claim  by  practical  demonstrations. 


Stevens-Duryea  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


DON'T  HAVE  A  DAMP  BASEMENT! 

Damp  Basements  breed  insects  and  germs  that  spread  disease.  Food  and  articles  of 
value  stored  in  them  spoil  and  decay. 

Stop  all  this  by  using  Trus-Con  Waterproofing  and  Finishing  Products  for  basement  floors  and  walls  — 
Make  new  buildings  permanently  dry  — Overcome  dampness  in  old  buildings  —  Simple  —  Inexpensive  — 
Effective  —  Make  your  home  sanitary  and  turn  worthless  space  into  useful  rooms. 

Have  your  architect  specify  Trus-Con  Waterproofing  Paste  for  water- 
proofing concrete;  Trus-Con  Floor  Enamel  for  cement  floors;  Trus-Con  Wall 
Finishes  for  masonry  walls. 

Write  us  about  your  basement,  staling  conditions,  size,  and  nature  of 
floors  and  walls.    We  will  give  you  detailed  advice  without  charge. 
Send  for  free  booklet,  "  DRY  BASEMENTS,"  and  standard  specifications. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  401  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WATER PR 


OOFS  — 1 


TRUS-CON 


•  FINISHES  • 


We  Will  Sell  You  at  Wholesale 
Agents'  Price,  one 

American  Motorcycle 

if  we  haven't  an  agent  in  your  city.  We  want 
our  machines  introduced  in  every  town.  We 
also  want  live  agents  and  offer  the  best  money- 
making:  proposition  on  American  Motorcycles 
and  American  Bicycles.  Write  us— do  it  now. 

American  Motorcycle  Co. 
1346  Wells  St.        (4)        Chicago,  111. 


Poultry  Pays  sj 


NORWICH  Automatic 
-xerciser  and  Feeder  is 

used.  Rat,  Rain,  Sparrow  proof. 
Feeds  just  enough  any  kind  grain.  Gives  exercise,  saves  feed,  la- 
bor; increases  eggs,  hastens  growth,  prevents  disease,  stops  loss. 
Thousands  in  use.  Send  for  free  trial  offer.  Agts.  wanted.  Big  seller. 
RIVER  HOME  POULTRY  YARDS,  319  Clair  St.,  TOLEDO,  0. 


THE'BEST'LIGHT 


A PORTABLE,  pure  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene. 100  candle  power.  No  grease,  dirt 
nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs  2  cents 
per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp  war- 
ranted. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 
Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
5-25  E.  5th  Street,  Canton,  Ohio 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OB  OUR 
FEE  RETURNED 

I     Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Records.   How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent  and  What  to  Invent  with  list  of  Inventions 
wanted  and  prizes  offered  for  inventions  sent  free.    Patents  ad- 
vertised  free.       VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


HOLDER 


Bridgeport  Fasteners 

Hold  with  a  grip  that  never  can  slip  till 
you  lift  the  little  lever  and  release  them. 

These  and  other  handy  toilet  articles — key  chains,  pencil  holders,  etc. 

At  all  haberdashers  and  stationers.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  booklet  and 
Nickel-plated  Watch  Guard  mailed  for  10c;  Gold-plated  Watch  Guard  mailed  for  25c. 

EUGENE  H.  FERREE,  46  Market  Street,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


/rw  WATCH 
^  G  U  ARD 
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rpHAT  old  chair  in  the  attic  —  not  used  because  of  its  dilapidated 
appearance,  still  not  relegated  to  the  ash  heap  or  fed  to  the  fur- 
nace because  of  the  tender  memories  surrounding  it — "grandfather's 
chair" — can  be  transformed  into  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  fit  to 
grace  any  room  in  the  house  —  an  antique.  It's  but  one  of  the 
many  things  in  your  home  that  you  can 


Jap-a-lac  is  made  in  seventeen  beautiful  colors,  and  Natural  or  clear,  and  can  be  used  on 
anything  of  wood  or  metal  on  everything  from  cellar  to  garret. 

The  Jap-a-lac  Model  Floor  Graining  Process  solves  the  problem  of 
"What  shall   I   do  with  my  old  carpeted  floor  to  make  it  sanitary  and 
^^^HB     refined?"     Your  painter  can  do  it  at  little  expense  or  you  can  do  it  your- 
^^Hgp     self.    Insist  on  Jap-a-lac.    For  sale  by  Paint,  Hardware  and  Drug  Dealers. 

-sSLS^^^^**"  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  containing  interesting  information      Our  Green  Label  Line  of 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet  containing  interesting  information 
and  beautiful  color  card.  Free  on  request.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  Jap-a-lac,  send  us  ioc  to  cover  cost  of  mailing, 
and  we  will  send  a  free  sample,  quarter-pint  can  of  any  color 
except  Gold  which  is  25c)  to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 


clear  varnishes  is  the  highest 
quality  manufactured.  Its 
use  insures  perfect  results. 
Ask    your  paint  dealer. 


'THE  JAP  CHAP 


The  Glidden  Varnish  Company 

5689  Glidden  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Jap-a-lac  stands  for  Highest  Quality  in  colored  varnishes. 


If  your  dealer  cannot 
show  you  one  write 
to  us. 


Are  Known  By  the  Necco  Seal 

The  seal  always  appears  on  the  box.  With  this  as  a 
guide  you  can't  go  wrong  in  buying  confectionery  of  known 
quality— 500  varieties  to  choose  from — including.of  course, 
the  well-known  LENOX  CHOCOLATES. 

The  NECCO  seal  means  confectionery  that  is  not 
handled  in  the  making.    Sold  by  all  leading  dealers. 
J^IEW^ENGj^  MASS. 

SEE  A  Hawkeye 
REFRIGERATOR  BASKET 

If  you  ever  take  your  lunch  out-of-doors  on  motoring,  fish- 
ing or  hunting  trips  —  or  just  in  the  shade  of  the  park  — 
you  should  know  about  the  Hawkeye  Refrigerator  Basket. 
You  can  try  one  for  thirty  days  at  our  expense  —  keep 
your  luncheon  free  from  dust,  cool  and  fresh. 


Keeps  Contents  Cool  and  Fresh  24  Hours 


We'll  deliver  a  Hawkeye  ReMgmtOI  Basket, 
express  paid,  to  any  address  c;ist  ol  I  lie  Rockies 
on  receipt  of  price  -Regular  *3  51),  $4  50  and  IS; 
De  Luxe  »7.50  and  112;  Auto  $10  and  $15.  11  it 
doesn't  prove  satisfactory  after  30  days'  trial  re- 
turn it  and  Ket  your  money  back. 

Write  to-day  lor  our  booklet  of   dainty  rec 
ipes  —  just  the  things  you'll  want  to  ptlf 
picnic  basket. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY,  31  Main  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa 


The  Hawkeye  Refrigerator  liasket  is  strongly 
made  of  tough  rattan— you  cannot  wear  it  out. 
It  is  lined  with  nickel  -  plated  or  white  enameled 
metal — it  will  never  rust.  Hetween  the  lining 
and  the  outside  it  is  packed  with  asbestos  and 
miners]  wool — so  DO  heat  can  get  in  and  the  cold 
c  annul  get  out. 

Just  a  little  ice  in  the  ice  compartment  will 
keep  the  contents  i  ool  and  fresh  for  24  hours. 


In  tin 


PIPE  REPAIRING 

of  every  description  l>y  malL  Am 
In  r,  Mecrst  liauin  and   Briar.  ARTI- 
FICIAL C0L0RINQ.     Kmble.ns  Inlaid. 
Gold  and  Silver  work.    Charges  very  reasonahlr. 

Estab.  18(9    DAVID  ELLIS,  The  Pips  Msu 
Dept.  F,  182-184  Main  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


By 


NEW  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 


aistomsT  selling  squabs  lor  SG  a  dozen, 
lie  uses  a  simple  advertising  device,  iully 
explained.  Get  the  big  profits.  Our  cloth- 
bound  book  now  332  pages,  1  (olllus.  It's 
Clr.lt.  We  take  subscription',  lor  the  new, 
splendid   National  Squab  MagWritt* 

(monthly).   Specimen  Copy,  Tsn  Cants. 
PLYMOUTH  ROOK  HQUAB  CO  ,420  Howard  It.,  Melrose,  Mmi 


This  or  This? 

Why  not  make  your  home,  your  office,  your  factory  comfortable  when 
you  can  do  it  at  Blight  expense  with  Robbins  &  Myers  standard  fans? 

Our  fans  are  not  an  expenditure.  They  are  an  investment,  and  an  in- 
vestment that  pays  hip;  returns  in  saving-  of  temper,  better  health,  and  more 
work  from  contented,  comfortable  workpeople. 

And  fans  are  equally  valuable,  equally  necessary  the  whole  year  'round. 

For  it's  just  as  important  to  circulate  pure  air  in  winter  as  to  keep  it 
cool  in  summer. 


Bobbins  atyyers 

Standard  Fans 


are  made  in  all  styles — ceiling,  desk,  oscillating,  exhaust — for  home  or  office. 
They  can  be  furnished  for  direct  or  alternating  current.  In  efficiency,  in 
economy  of  operation,  in  dependability,  they  have  led  the  world  for  years. 

Robbins  &  Myers  fans  are  sold  by  first-class  electrical  supply  houses, 
fixture  dealers,  contractors  and  lighting  companies  everywhere.  Our  handsome 
fan  book,  illustrating  the  complete  line,  will  be  cheerfully  sent  on  request.  It  will 
be  of  assistance  in  determining  what  type  of  fan  is  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 

1405  Lagonda  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Branches :  New  York,  Chicago, Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 

We  are  also  the  world's  largest  makers  of  direct  current  motors— 1-30  to  15  n.  p. — for 
all  purposes.  (_•) 


*||  "  ilir  Xfeature  of  a  Man"  It  i» 

tin/,/.-  to  Good  Form  u<  Dritt. 
Ask  for  tt. 


YOUR  garments  for  outdoor  sum 
mer  wear  should  show  your  dis- 
crimination in  dress, — they  should 
be  above  reproach.  You  will  find  new 
models  of  serges,  flannels  and  light 
weight  fabrics  in  Michaels-Stern  Clothes 
that  will  mark  you  as  a  man  of  rare  taste. 
Made  for  comfort  and  satisfaction. 


Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Williams  a8S3F 


The  kind  that  won't  smart  or  dry  on  *^  face 


A  wiry  beard  is  made  wire- 
less by  the  use  of  Williams' 
Shaving  Stick,  the  soften- 
ing quality  of  its  lather  is 
so  great  and  it  remains 
moist  so  long. 

Willia 


having  Powder 


Williams! 

Shaving  jj| 
Powder 


as  much  better  than  other 
kinds  as  Williams'  Shaving 
Stick  is  superior  to  others, 
in  the  thick,  creamy  qual- 
ities and  the  body  of  the 
lather  it  yields.  ' 

Both  Williams'  Shaving  Stick  and  Williams'  Shaving  Powder 
are  put  up  in  the  Williams'  Patented  Hinged-Cover  box. 

Samples  of  either  Williams'  Shaving  Stick  or  Williams' 
Shaving  Powder  mailed  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps. 

Address  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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Fairy  Soap 

You  should  avoid  the  use  of 
toilet  soaps  containing  coloring 
matterand  high  perfumes,  because 
they  are  usually  used  to  disguise 
cheap  materials.  A  pure,  white 
soap  is  best  of  all;  the  purest  and 
best  white  soap  is  Fairy  Soap. 

Fairy  Soap  is  made  from  edible 
products,  and  is  almost  good 
enough  to  eat.  It  contains  no 
dyes,  adulterations  or  excessive 
perfume.  It  is  just  as  pure  and 
good  as  it  looks. 

For  the  toilet  and  bath,  there's  nothing 
quite  so  good  as  Fairy  Soap — the  handy, 
floating,  oval  cake.  Yet  the  price  is  but  5c. 

Fairy  Soap  was  granted  highest  possible 
awards  at  both  St.  Louis  and  Portland 
Expositions. 

"Have  you  a  little  'Fairy' 
in  your  home? 


Gold  Dust  does  more  than  clean — it 
sterilizes,  and  leaves  everything  it  touches 
sanitarily  safe.  It  makes  dish-water  that 
digs,  kills  the  germs  of  decay  which  linger 
in  oft-used  kitchen  utensils,  cuts  dirt  and 
grease  from  floors,  doors  and  other  wood- 
work, and  for  all  general  household  clean- 
ing is  far  superior  to  any  other  washing 
powder  or  cleanser. 

Besides  its  cleansing  virtues,  Gold  Dust 
has  the  merit  of  doing  work  quickly  and 
saving  your  strength. 

Don't  use  Naphtha,  Borax,  Soda,  Ammo- 
nia or  Kerosene.  The  Gold  Dust  Twins 
need  no  outside  help.  For  washing  dishes, 
scrubbing  floors,  cleaning  woodwork,  oil 
cloth,  silverware  and  tinware,  polishing 
brasswork,  cleaning  bathroom  pipes, 
refrigerators,  etc.,  softening  hard  water, 
washing  clothes  and  making  the  finest 
soft  soap. 

Let  the  Gold  Dust  Twins 
do  your  work*** 


Sunny  Monday 

Laundry  Soap 

We  recently  had  tests  made, 
taking  two  suits  of  underwear, 
washing  one  each  week  with  a 
yellow  laundry  soap'  (containing 
rosin)  and  one  with  Sunny  Mon- 
day *(N.  R.). 

At  the  end  of  several  weekly  washings, 
the  garments  washed  with  yellow  soap 
had  shrunk  fully  three  inches,  the  fibre 
had  matted,  the  threads  had  grown  harsh 
and  taken  on  a  felt-like  texture.  The 
Sunny  Monday  *(N.  R.)  washed  gar- 
ments were  just  as  white  and  clean  and 
soft  as  when  new;  they  had  not  shrunk 
a  bit.  Rosin  is  bad  for  clothes  ;  Sunny 
Monday  *(N.  R.)  is  white,  and  contains 
no  rosin.  It  is  the  safe  laundry  soap  for 
flannels,  woolens  and  finer  fabrics. 

*N.  R.  means  "No  rosin."  Sunny 
Monday  Laundry  Soap  contains  no  rosin. 
Rosin  cheapens  soap  but  injures  clothes. 

"Sunny  Monday  Bubbles 
will  wash  away  your  troubles" 


THE  N.K.FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  Makers,  Chicago 
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Look  for  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator"  \|r 


This  price  includes  three  oil  lamps,  two  gas  lamps, 
generator,  horn,  tire  repair  outfit,  tools  and  jack. 


What  The  "Factor  of  Safety" 

Means  To  You 

A  structural  engineer,  in  drawing  up  specifications  for  a  bridge  or  building,  first 
figures  everything  theoretically  safe. 

He  figures  out  what  maximum  strain  each  part  will  be  called  on  to  stand.  He 
knows  how  strong  each  part  should  be;  then,  to  have  a  "factor  of  safety," 
he  increases  his  theoretical  figures. 

Each  bolt  is  made  a  little  thicker,  every  piece  of  steel  a  little  heavier,  every  rod 
a  little  stronger. 


Practical  Experience  Necessary 

To  be  able  to  know  what  this  factor  should  be 
requires  not  only  theoretical  engineering  skill,  but 
practical  experience  as  well. 

HUDSON  engineering  is  not  mere  theory,  but  a 
combination  of  theory  and  long  practical  experience. 
Our  engineers  have  unusual  ability.  Proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  designed  four  famous  American 
cars.  They  found  out  years  ago  how  strong  they  should 
make  axles,  steering  gears,  crank  shafts,  frames  and 
wheels. 

You  keep  up  insurance  both  on  your  life  and  your 
property.  You  consider  insurance  not  only  a  good 
investment,  but  a  necessary  investment.  So  do  we. 
We  insure  the  safety  of  HUDSON  cars  by  putting  into 
them  materials  better  than  necessary.  They  will 
withstand  the  unusual  as  well  as  the  ordinary  strain. 
We  charge  you  for  this  additional  value.  It  is  included 
in  the  price  you  pay — your  insurance  premium  put 
there  for  your  protection,  for  the  protection  of  your 
family  and  your  friends. 

Thousands  of  HUDSON  cars  are  daily  demonstrating 
the  ability  and  experience  of  HUDSON  engineers. 
They  are  daily  proving  that  HUDSON  safety  factors 
are  real  ones.  They  are  demonstrating  that  they  are 
built  by  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  contingencies  of 
the  road  — men  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  un- 
usual service  that  a  motor  car  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform. 

Does  Everything  Asked 

In  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  Virginia  Endur- 
ance Run  from  Richmond  to  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
Hudson  finished  with  a  perfect  score.     It  was  the 


only  car  in  its  class  to  finish  perfect.  The  run  lasted 
three  days — 468  miles  of  rocky,  muddy  mountain 
roads. 

In  a  recent  demonstration  test  in  Honolulu,  H.  I., 
a  Hudson  covered  596  miles,  with  the  bonnet  sealed 
and  without  stopping  the  motor.  The  car  averaged 
19  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  for  the  entire  distance, 
67  miles  per  quart  of  engine  oil,  and  ran  596  miles  on 
one  quart  of  transmission  oil. 

The  city  of  Kingston,  Kansas,  uses  a  Hudson  in  its 
fire  department.  It  carries  eight  men  and  draws  a 
hose  cart,  speeding  to  fires  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  an 
hour. 

A  Hudson  has  been  driven  from  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
to  Tampa,  Fla.,  a  distance  of  over  1600  miles,  without 
touching  a  bolt,  nut,  spark  plug  or  making  a  mechanical 
adjustment. 

A  Hudson  has  been  driven  from  Detroit  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one  cent  per 
mile  for  oil  and  gasoline  and  without  making  a  repair. 

Performances  like  these  are  proof  that  the  Hudson 
safety  factors  do  more  than  make  the  Hudson  car  safe. 
They  make  it  an  economical  car  to  operate  and  main- 
tain. The  question  of  upkeep  is  one  which  vitally  con- 
cerns every  automobile  user.  As  making  the  Hudson 
strong  insures  you  against  accident,  so  does  it  insure 
you  against  repair  bills. 

Sixty-eight  corporations  arc  already  using  Hudson 
cars  for  commercial  purposes.  They  prefer  them 
because  they  give  steady  service  without  costing  much 
to  maintain,  and  because  their  first  cost  is  reasonable. 
In  many  instances  they  bought  their  second  and  third 
Hudsons  after  carefully  trying  out  and  testing  the  first 
one. 


Consider  Margin  of  Comfort 

The  Hudson  is  not  only  safe  and  strong,  inexpensive 
to  keep,  but  is  big,  handsome,  comfortable.  It  is  the 
best  looking  in  its  class.  It  has  good  lines,  showing 
clever  design  and  careful  proportioning.  No  car  rides 
any  easier — few  as  easy.  Note  the  foot  room  in  front  — 
the  big  18-inch  steering  wheel — the  rake  of  the  steering 
post — the  curved  accelerator  which  fits  the  foot.  These 
refinements  are  most  appreciated  when  making  a  long 
drive.  It  is  like  riding  in  a  parlor  car  instead  of  a  day- 
coach. 

We  want  you  to  examine  the  Hudson.  Take  an  ex- 
pert with  you  if  you  can.  The  expert  will  tell  you  that, 
while  Hudson  features  and  Hudson  refinement  are  not 
new  in  the  sense  of  never  having  been  used  before, 
they  are  new  in  a  car  at  the  Hudson  price.  He  will 
tell  you  that  the  value  is  all  there  before  your  eyes  in 
good,  sound  automobile  design,  material  and  finish. 

The  fact  that  we  are  building  close  to  800  cars  a 
month  is  proof  that  Hudson  owners  are  finding  unusual 
value  in  Hudson  cars.  No  other  automobile  company 
has  ever  sold  so  many  cars  their  first  year  as  we  nave. 
The  reason  for  this  large  business  is  found  in  the  quality 
of  the  car  itself.  When  you  buy  a  Hudson,  you  get  the 
most  for  your  money. 

Write  todav  for  the  Hudson  Catalog.    It  tells  you  in 
detail  about  Hudson  cars  and  who  (lie  men  are  who  are 
back  of  the  Hudson  Company.    Fill  out  the  coupe 
and  mail  it  to  us  today. 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


t    Hudson  Motor  Car  Co., 

I  Detroit,  Mich. 


Member  Licented  Aamociation 


Mail  tffW  Hudson  Catalog  to 
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"Enclosed  is  a  photograph  which  I  have  recently  taken  in 
the  town  of  Bontoc,  in  north  central  Luzon,  with  the  idea  that 
you  may  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  advertisement  of  Ivory  Soap. 

Ivory  Soap  is  furnished  by  the  Philippine  Government  for 
each  of  the  seven  Igorrote  Industrial  Schools  under  my  super- 
vision. At  first  the  pupils  did  not  like  it,  but  now,  if  the  teachers 
do  not  keep  it  under  lock  and  key,  the  boys  carry  it  home. 

The  soap,  after  being  landed  at  Manila,  is  put  on  board  a 
little  coasting  vessel  and  in  a  couple  of  days  reaches  the  town  of 
Vigan,  300  miles  north.  At  Vigan  begins  a  one  hundred  mile 
journey  into  the  extremely  wild  and  mountainous  country,  which 
is  the  home  of  the  Igorrotes.  As  it  is  impossible  for  wagons  to 


make  this  trip  over  the  mountains,  the  cases  are  carried  on  the 
backs  of  pack  animals  for  the  first  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  reach  the  town  of  Cervantes,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc.  From  Cervantes  to  Bontoc,  Igorrote 
carriers  are  used,  as  the  mountain  trails  are  very  steep. 

The  photograph  represents  an  actual,  bona  fide  occurrence. 
The  men  are  taken  in  their  every-day  costume.  The  little  basket 
hats  on  their  heads  serve  as  pockets.  The  axes  in  their  belts 
are  used  as  implements  of  peace,  or  as  weapons  of  war.  The 
spears  are  their  constant  companions,  and  the  hats,  axes,  spears, 
and  the  'Gee-strings'  'round  their  waists  are  all  of  home  manu- 
facture." 


vory 


It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  send  eleven  thousand  miles  for  a  cake  of  Ivory 
Soap.  It  is  on  sale  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  grocery 
stores  in  the  United  States. 

Soap   994^oo  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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I AM  forty-four  years  old.  My 
wife  is  forty-one.    We  have 
two  boys,  aged  seven  and  two. 
I  teach  at  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  East.   People  call 
me  "Professor."  I  sometimes  think  I  would 
gladly  give  half  my  salary  not  to  be  called 
"Professor."   I  envy  the  people  who  are 
called  "  Mister." 

The  public  does  not  understand  the  subtle 
distinctions  between  Professor,  Associate 
Professor,  Assistant  Professor,  Instructor, 
Assistant.  They  give  us  all  the  same  title. 
They  believe  we  all  get  the  same  salary  and 
should  maintain  the  same  dignity.  A  full 
professor  in  our  department  gets  four  thou- 
sand a  year.  We  have  one  instructor,  aged 
thirty,  who  gets  nine  hundred. 

I  am  an  assistant  professor  and  my  salary 
is  eighteen  hundred.  There  was  a  time,  as  a 
boy  on  a  Western  farm,  when  I  would  have 
considered  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a 
princely  income.  Now  the  problem  is  — how 
to  save  on  eighteen  hundred  a  year  when  your 
living  expenses  are  twenty-five  hundred. 

The  problem  was  difficult  ten  years  ago. 
Today  it  is  impossible.  Meat  has  gone  up. 
Vegetables  have  gone  up.  House-rent  has 
gone  up.  Our  standard  of  living— what 
people  expect  of  us  and  what  we  expect  of 
ourselves— has  gone  up.  The  rising  cost  of 
living  and  the  rising  standard  of  living  have 
come  upon  us  unawares.  They  have  pinned 
us  to  the  wall. 

In  our  house  we  talk  about  prices  more 
than  about  any  other  one  thing.  When  we 
were  first  married  Mary  and  I  used  to  read 
Dante  and  the  poets  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. We  argued  about  Petrarch— my  wife, 
when  at  college,  had  written  a  thesis  on 
Petrarch.  Now  we  no  longer  discuss  Petrarch. 
We  talk  prices— ways  and  means. 

I  lecture  on  Political  Economy.  I  began, 
ten  years  ago,  a  study  of  the  History  of  Prices 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  not  yet 
finished;  I  have  been  too  busy  paying  bills 
to  finish  it.  I  think  I  know  something  about 
the  fundamental  causes  of  the  rise  of  prices 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  But  my  wife 
and  I  don't  talk  about  fundamental  causes. 
We  hate  the  butcher,  and  we  hate  our  land- 
lord. At  least  Mary  does,  and  I  hate  them  because  she  hates  them.  My  salary  has 
been  eighteen  hundred  now  for  nine  years.  Nine  years  ago  we  had  no  children,  and 
prices  were  lower.  In  those  days  we  still  read  Dante  and  argued  over  Petrarch,  and 
I  spent  my  evenings  on  the  History  of  Prices.  I  had  saved  six  hundred  dollars.  The 
high  prices  crept  over  us  like  old  age— very,  very  gradually. 

The  second  baby  came  and  we  ran  into  debt.  Assistant  professors  should  not  have 
second  babies.    In  fact,  they  usually  don't  have.   I  shall  tell  you  about  that  later. 

When  the  second  baby  came  I  asked  for  a  raise  in  salary.  You  may  not  know  how 
much  that  asking  cost  us.   It  took  me  six  months  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it. 

An  Interview  With  the  President 

YOU  see,  we  college  professors  have  an  amour  propre.  We  know  that  we  are 
underpaid,  and  are  satisfied  to  be  reasonably  underpaid.  We  are  not  greedy,  and 
when  we  undertake  this  work  we  know  that  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  the  dignity  of  it, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  guiding  the  youth  of  the  nation  must  be  paid  for  in  dollars  and 
cents,  in  our  own  work,  in  our  wives'  work,  and  in  a  thousand  daily  unheroic  sacrifices. 
We  don't  demand  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work  like  a  steamfitter,  or  a  head- 
waiter,  or  a  railroad  president.   It  is  infra  dig. 

But  dignity  does  not  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  and  the  butcher  can't  wait  because  you 
have  scruples.  I  find  that  dignity,  without  visible  means  of  support,  becomes  very 
undignified.   So  I  went  and  asked. 

The  president  is  an  able  and  a  reasonable  man.  Besides,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine.  We 
were  once  instructors  together  in  a  Middle  Western  college.    This  made  it  harder  for  me. 

He  was  pleasant,  but  worried.  He  spoke  about  the  university  deficit,  and  he 
became  silent,  and  his  brows  wrinkled,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  thinking  out  plans  to 


G  A  Y  L  E 
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I  Wish  You  Were  a  Full  Professor,"  Said  Mary  for  the  Millionth  Time 


raise  more  money.    Then  he  took 
down  the  report  of  an  investigation 
of  salaries  in  colleges— I  knew  the 
report  verbatim— and  showed  me 
what  I  already  knew — that  we  were 
paying  assistant  professors  better  than  most 
universities.    He  showed  me  a  number  of 
big  Western  colleges  paying  sixteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  fourteen  hundred,  and  twelve 
hundred,  and  then  he  showed  me  a  great 
Eastern  university  that  paid  only  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  dollars.    "An  assist- 
ant professor  there,"  he  said,  "has  nineteen 
dollars  a  week  to  spend."  He  smiled.  "There 
are  others,  you  see,  even  worse  off." 

I  thought  of  the  second  baby.  "  It's  a  little 
embarrassing,"  I  began,  suddenly  realizing 
with  a  spasm  of  pain  how  well  dressed  my 
old  associate  was— "It's  embarrassing  to  be 

obliged  to  ask  for  " 

He  interrupted.  "  You  are  quite  right.  I 
am  working  on  a  plan  for  reorganizing  salaries, 
and  I  think— eh— I  think— in  a  month  or  two 
—something— eh— something  will  develop." 

I  went  back  to  my  wife  and  the  second 
baby,  and  I  worked  a  little  harder  at  the  book 
reviews  and  the  other  hackwork,  which  have 
occupied  all  my  leisure  the  last  six  years. 
I  felt  more  hopeful.  The  president  had  said, 
"  Something— eh— something  will  develop." 

A  Laboratory  but  No  Money 

SOMETHING  did  develop,  but  it  was  the 
wrong  thing.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
millionaire — he  was  a  very  rich  and  very 
malodorous  benefactor — would  give  us  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  our  current 
expenses,  so  that  the  strain  upon  the  teach- 
ing force  would  be  eased  up.  Instead,  he  gave 
us  a  costly  physical  laboratory,  with  no  en- 
dowment to  support  it.  When  I  estimated 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  that  laboratory  I 
knew  that  my  salary  would  not  be  raised  for 
another  five  years.  When  I  looked  at  the 
second  baby — he  is  much  handsomer  and 
dearer  than  any  physical  laboratory— I  real- 
ized that  he  was  a  mistake. 

Assistant  professors  can't  have  second 
babies,  at  least  not  until  the  physical  labora- 
tories are  all  built.  Whenever  I  visit  a  uni- 
versity and  see  the  gleaming  marble  of  the  great  library,  or  the  ivy-crowned  college 
buildings,  or  the  ultra-modern  gymnasium,  or  the  expensive  football  fields,  I  realize  that 
all  these  externalities,  all  these  pompous  and  imposing  equipments,  are  built— at  least  in 
part— at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  teach.  We  pay  dearly  for  our  title  of  professor. 
We  pay  dearly  for  the  quiet  of  our  lives,  for  our  self-esteem,  for  the  cultural  opportuni- 
ties which  are  offered  to  us,  but  which  we  have  not  the  money  or  the  leisure  to  enjoy. 

When  I  reached  home,  after  hearing  on  the  campus  that  the  malodorous  millionaire 
had  given  us  a  physical  laboratory  instead  of  money  with  which  to  pay  our  obligations, 
my  eyes  first  fell  on  Jinnie,  our  little  black  maid-of-all-work.  In  the  city  where  we 
live  an  efficient  servant  receives  six  dollars  a  week,  but  Jinnie,  or  Virginia  (as  she  calls 
herself  on  Sundays),  toils  for  us  with  a  willing  but  misdirected  assiduity  for  four  dollars. 
We  should  like  to  have  a  maid  as  efficient  as  that  of  my  wife's  cousin;  but  he  makes 
three  thousand  a  year  as  salesman  for  a  drygoods  house,  and  we  cannot  compete 
with  that. 

My  first  thought  was  that  Jinnie  would  have  to  go.  Four  dollars  a  week  is  two 
hundred  and  eight  dollars  a  year— a  ninth  of  my  salary  — not  counting  the  food  she 
eats  and  the  things  she  breaks  and  wastes.  But  then,  it  simply  could  not  be  done. 
With  two  babies,  with  cooking  and  keeping  the  house  in  order,  with  our  very  occa- 
sional guests  to  entertain,  it  simply  was  not  possible. 

Doctor  Grinnell  managed  it;  he  always  seemed  to  manage,  Grinnell  had  a  wife  and 
three  children.  Besides,  he  had  an  old  father  and  mother  in  a  little  New  Hampshire 
village,  and  he  had  to  help  out  there.  Grinnell  made  eleven  hundred  dollars  as  in- 
structor, earned  four  hundred  in  the  summer  school,  another  four  hundred  from 
book  reviews,  two  hundred  and  fifty  as  assistant  editor  of  a  university  scientific 
journal,  and  finally  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  tutoring  in  aP  twenty-three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.   The  Grinnells  lived  in  a  five-room  flat  with  a  policeman  above 
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and  a  small  Italian  real-estate  speculator  below.  But  Mrs. 
Grinnell  was  young  and  very  strong.  She  even  did  her  own 
laundry.  Grinnell,  by  the  way,  gave  up  a  twelve-hundred- 
dollar  position  in  a  small  Western  college  town  for  the 
superior  cultural  advantages  of  the  East. 

Well,  we  kept  Jinnie  and  we  still  have  her.  I  some- 
times think  she  and  I  have  a  good  deal  in  common,  we  are 
both  a  little  underpaid,  and  a  little  underambitious. 
Mary  and  I  talked  over  plans— the  same  old,  old  plans 
that  we  had  gone  over  and  over  and  over  again.  We  were 
paying  $41.66  a  month  for  rent;  nine  years  ago  we  had  paid 
thirty-two  dollars  for  the  same  apartment.  We  could  not 
economize  on  food,  clothing,  amusements.  I  had  already 
given  up  smoking,  except  for  an  occasional  pipe;  we  rarely 
ever  went  to  theaters.  Our  summer  vacation  — well,  this 
year  we  must  give  it  up.  Even  if  we  rented  the  apartment 
in  the  city,  what  with  the  railroad  fare  and  the  little  charges 
that  you  never  foresee  even  in  the  cheapest  place,  it  would 
bring  up  our  summer  expenses  a  hundred  dollars  if  we 
went  away.  As  for  books,  we  must  simply  buy  none.  We 
must  get  what  we  want  from  the  universitv.  And  no  more 
of  our  little  monthly  dinners  to  a  few  fellow-professors, 
although  they  cost  only  two  dollars  extra.  Perhaps  we 
could  cut  down,  too,  on  

"  Do  you  remember,  when  we  were  first  married,"  broke 
in  Mary  inconsequently,  "  how  we  planned  our  wonderful 
Italian  trip?  And  after  that  we  were  going  to  spend  a 
year  in  Germany,  and  study,  and  write  your  book  on  the 
History  of  Prices  in  the  Nineteenth  Century?  " 

I  brushed  this  remark  aside  as  irrelevant.  "  That  old 
overcoat  of  mine,"  I  said;  "it  would  look  all  right  with  a 
little  — I  mean,  Eisenstein  can  fix  it  up  for  another  year. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

A  New  Lease  of  Life  for  the  Old  Overcoat 

MY  OVERCOAT— it  had  been  annually  condemned  to 
death  for  five  years,  and  yet  each  autumn  Eisenstein, 
the  corner  tailor— of  whom  I  stand  in  some  awe— was 
asked  to  "try  his  best"  to  make  it  look  presentable.  As 
for  my  dress  clothes— but  for  the  ingenious  Eisenstein  I 
should  long  since  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  our  occa- 
sional invitations. 

"  I  wish  you  were  a  full  professor,"  said  Mary  for  the 
millionth  time. 

"  I  wish  I  were,"  I  answered  for  the  millionth  time. 
If  I  were  full  professor  here  I  should  receive  four  thou- 
sand; if  I  were  called  to  other  universities  I  would  get 
anywhere  from  eighteen  hundred  dollars  to  five  thousand. 
The  average  for  the  better  universities,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  is  twenty-five  hundred.  With  twenty-five  hun- 
dred, especially  with  twenty-five  hundred  in  a  smaller 
place,  I  should  be  comfortable,  rich— able  to  work  and  to 
achieve  something. 

My  wife  thinks  that  it  is  sheer  favoritism  that  has 
advanced  other  men  more  rapidly  and  has  left  me  at 
forty-four  an  assistant  professor  at  eighteen  hundred  a 
year.  But  I  know  otherwise.  Not  everybody  can 
become  a  full  professor.  Our  universities  and  colleges  are 
coming  under  a  sort  of  factory  organization,  with  only  a 
few  full  professors,  a  larger  number  of  assistant  professors, 
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and  a  still  greater  number  of  in- 
structors. Not  all  instructors  can 
become  assistant  professors,  and 
not  all  assistant  professors,  how- 
ever long  or  faithfully  they  serve, 
can  become  full  professors.  I  am 
only  average  — perhaps  a  trifle 
below  average.  I  write  slowly, 
after  hours  of  steady,  plodding 
work.  Unless  you  write  and  pub- 
lish you  don't  get  the  reputation 
that  advances  you.  But,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  I  have  written 
nothing  except  a  few  articles  in 
the  economic  journals  and  those 
eternal,  unsigned  book  reviews. 
If  only  I  had  had  time  to  finish 
my  History  of  Prices  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century! 

After  Mary  went  to  bed  that 
night  I  took  down  my  Prices  and 
determined  to  finish  it.  Another 
six  months,  working  every  night, 
would  do  it.  The  big  envelope 
that  held  my  notes  was  very  dusty. 
There  was  a  leadpencil  note  on  it: 
"  Consult  French  statistics  to- 
morrow, April  3,  '06."  I  gasped.  Was  it  possible  that  I 
had  not  touched  this  work  for  two  whole  years!  I  began 
reading.  "  It  is  well  written,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  Hence- 
forth I  shall  make  any  sacrifice  to  permit  the  finishing  of 
this  book,  which  will  mean  my  reputation,  my  appoint- 
ment as  a  full  professor,  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  or 
even  of  four  thousand  a  year."  The  second  baby  in  the 
next  room  began  to  cry.  I  thought  suddenly  of  the  second 
baby,  and  my  mind  went  back  to  the  things  the  baby  needed 
and  the  rising  prices  of  the  things  that  the  baby  needed. 
I  must  finish  those  book  reviews  if  we  were  to  come  out 
straight  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  History  of  Prices 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  would  wait.  ...  It  still  waits. 

I  have  just  read  over  what  I  have  written.  It  is  excess- 
ively autobiographical— probably  not  what  you  want  to 
read,  certainly  not  what  I  want  to  write.  I  am  merely 
one  of  twenty  thousand  professors.  I  do  not  count.  If  it 
were  not  for  Mary  and  the  two  youngsters  I  should  not 
much  care. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  college  professors,  here  and 
elsewhere,  in  small  colleges  and  big,  who  do  count.  It  is 
pretty  bad  for  the  average  man  even  in  the  little  prairie 
universities,  where  you  don't  need  to  keep  up  appearances 
and  your  wife  can  raise  chickens;  in  the  big  cities  and  in 
the  universities  in  city  suburbs  the  tension  is  sometimes 
too  great  to  bear.  For  a  dozen  years  now  I  have  watched 
tragedies.  I  have  seen  brilliant  young  men,  full  of  promise, 
full  of  life,  unselfish  and  high-spirited,  simply  ground 
down  by  overwork,  underpay  and  high  prices,  with  the 
result  that  they  have  grown  narrow  and  hard  and 
embittered. 

If  you  want  to  know  just  what  the  pressure  is  upon  the 
professor,  lead  his  life,  which  is  so  pleasant  in  some  respects 
and  so  hard  and  harassing  in  others.    Or,  if  you  want  to 

know  his  earnings  and  how 
far  his  earnings  go,  consult 
the  statistics  that  have 
been  gathered  and  the 
studies  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  subject. 
Here  is  what  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  says  about  us: 
"About  a  third  of  the 
American  colleges  and 
universities  report  an 
average  salary  to  a  full 
professor  of  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  not 
quite  half  report  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand but  less  than  two 
thousand. 

"Heretofore,"  says  the 
Foundation,  "little  has 
been  done  to  fix  salaries 
in  respect  to  any  fair  or 
even  possible  line  of  com- 
fort. And  it  has,  there- 
fore, happened  that  at  the 
same  time,  when  small 
economies  have  lowered  an 
entire  faculty  into  discon- 
tent and  inefficiency,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  raise 
the  teaching  body  into  an 
atmosphere  of  content  and 
cheerful  work  has  been 
spent  on  facing  the 
campus  buildings  with 
marble,  and  in  giving  to 
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the  athletic  field 
the  appearance  of 
a  Roman  amphi- 
theater." 

It  is  either  ath- 
letic fields  or— con- 
tent and  the  second 
baby.  I  said  that 
assistant  professors 
should  not  have  a 
second  baby.  Here 
are  some  statistics 
on  the  subject 
gathered  by  a 
Leland  Stanford 
professor. 

He  gathered 
data  on  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve 
assistant  professors 
in  average  univer- 
sities. They  aver- 
aged a  little  under 
37  years  in  age. 
Of  these,  twenty- 
nine  were  still  un- 
married.  Of  the 

eighty-three  married  ones,  forty-nine  had  no  children  or 
only  one  child.  When  these  one  hundred  and  twelve 
assistant  professors  are  dead  they  will  leave  insufficient 
children  in  the  world  to  grow  up  and  take  their  places  and 
the  places  of  their  wives.  It  is  race  suicide  at  the  top  — 
race  suicide  compelled  by  economic  pressure. 

Some  college  teachers  are  very  well  off.  I  know  an 
instructor  with  a  thousand-dollar  salary  who  spends  four 
thousand  a  year  on  his  yellow  motor  car.  A  friend  of 
mine  makes  six  thousand  annually  on  a  side  business. 
One  professor  in  our  university  inherited  three  million 
dollars,  and  is  a  generous  contributor  to  the  institution. 
The  big  lawyers,  physicians  and  engineers  who  lecture 
in  our  professional  schools  often  make  more  in  a  month 
outside  the  college  than  in  a  year  within  the  college. 

But  let  us  take  a  composite  picture  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twelve  assistant  professors  who  reported  to  the  Leland 
Stanford  man.  This  composite  professor  went  through 
school  and  college,  spending  seven  years  in  undergraduate 
and  post-graduate  work.  He  had  to  borrow  money  to  do 
it;  he  went  into  debt  over  four  hundred  dollars— about 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  debt  for  the  whole  one  hundred 
and  twelve  of  him. 

The  Professor's  Hopeless  Outlook 

AT  27,  this  composite  man,  with  a  debt  hanging  over 
^i-  him,  took  a  position  as  instructor.  At  32  he  became  an 
assistant  professor;  at  37  he  was  in  the  same  position. 
Up  to  the  age  of  37,  this  man  had  earned  $13,200,  or 
one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a  month  for  ten  years  of 
work.  A  bricklayer  earning  four  dollars  a  day  and  work- 
ing two  hundred  and  twenty-five  days  a  year  would  by 
the  time  he  was  37  have  earned  $14,400.  A  clerk  at 
fifteen  dollars  a  week  would  have  earned  $13,260  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  37. 

It  is  a  little  hard  on  the  professor,  who  is  squeezed 
between  the  stationary  salary  at  the  top  and  the  rising 
prices  at  the  bottom.  It  is  so  hard,  in  fact,  that  according 
to  an  apparently  accurate  calculation  the  average  college 
teacher  is  some  thirty  per  cent  worse  off  than  he  was 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  so  hard  that  a  feeling  of  discon- 
tent is  abroad  in  the  colleges,  and  the  men  who  teach  are 
beginning  to  grow  embittered  over  the  conditions  that 
force  down  their  salaries  and  force  up  their  cost  of  living. 

But  the  greatest  hardship  falls  on  the  student  and  on 
the  country.  For  the  student  is  given  a  perfunctory  and 
superficial  education,  and  the  whole  community  pays  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  men  who  are  graduated. 

The  truth  is  that,  instead  of  getting  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  well-paid,  well-trained  college  teachers  we  are 
getting  an  excessive  number  of  ill-paid,  ill-trained  ones. 
The  title  "Professor"  is  becoming  a  synonym  for  cheap 
labor— and  is  falling  into  disrepute.  In  many  of  our 
universities— for  there  are  many  exceptions— we  don't 
care  about  the  quality  of  the  instruction  but  only  for  the 
quantity  of  it. 

Last  year  our  Professor  of  Semitic  languages— a  learned 
man  who  used  to  earn  four  thousand  dollars  a  year— was 
retired  on  a  pension  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  We 
could  have  secured  a  very  able  man  at  the  same  salary. 
Instead  we  engaged  two  men  at  two  thousand  dollars  each. 
The  old  professor  had  classes  averaging  sixteen  pupils; 
the  new  men  will  have  classes  averaging  ten.  The  addi- 
tional course  will  look  well  in  the  university  catalogue,  but 
—the  instruction  will  be  worse.  And  the  two  men,  whose 
salaries  will  be  raised  very  slowly,  will  find  it  hard  to  live 
on  what  supported  the  one  man  before. 

If  you  were  sick  would  you  rather  have  two  badly- 
trained,  underpaid,  dispirited  physicians,  or  one  able 
specialist?    If  you  were  on  trial  for  your  life  would  you 
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rather  have  two  discouraged  and  incompetent  ;il t orneys 

or  one  buyer  who  knew  the  law  ''  in  the  universities  wo 

are  being  offered  an  excessive  amount  of  instruction  by 
men  who  are  not  lirst-raters.  Some  of  our  college  curricula 
are  like  (lie  menus  of  the  cheap  table  d'hdte.  You  may 
make  your  choice  of  six  meals    all  bad. 

I  ,ast  year  one  of  I  lie  brightest  men  in  economics  look  his 
doctor's  degree.  He  was  a  born  teacher.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  who  had  a  more  remarkable  gift  of  exposi- 
tlon,  of  making  you  not  only  see  a  thing  but  feel  that  you 
had  known  it  ever  since  you  were  born.  Moreover,  he  had 
a  passion  for  teaching.  During  all  his  post-graduate  work 
he  spent  several  evenings  a  week  teaching  in  a  social 
settlement.  He  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any 
university. 

But  the  man  unfortunately— for  us— was  ambitious. 
When  I  urged  him  to  go  into  academic  work  he  drew  for 
me  a  comparison  between  the  biggest  rewards  in  law  or 
medicine  or  journalism  or  architecture,  where  a  "top- 
notcher  "— to  use  his  phrase  could  make  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  and  those  of  the  university,  where  a 
salary  of  eight  thousand  dollars  as  president  is  as  rare  as 
the  job  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Our  student— 
who  wanted  to  marry  right  away  — had  no  stomach  for  a 
five  years'  instructorship  at  nine  hundred  dollars.  He  had 
refused  several  offers  as  an  investigator  at  double  an 
instructor's  salary,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him  he  had 
become  statistician  for  a  great  railroad  company. 

We  don't  get  the  best  men  in  college  teaching  and  we 
don't  make  the  best  of  the  men  we  do  get.  We  collect  in 
our  colleges  great  masses  of  dead  wood:  men  who  can't 
hold  a  better  position;  men  with  their  ambitions  ground 
out  of  them;  men  who  draw  small  salaries  and  do  not 
earn  them,  no  matter  how  hard  they  work.    They  are 


Conscientious  I  know  no  body  of  more  conscientious 
men.  Hut  leaving  out  exceptions  -  and  there  are  some 
thousands  of  them  it  is  true  of  many  college  professors 
that  they  would  leave  if  they  were  any  longer  capable  of 
more  remunerative  work,  just  as  Jinnie  would  leave  me 
if  my  wife's  cousin  offered  her  six  dollars  a  week  instead  of 
the  four  that  I  pay  her. 

The  year  the  second  baby  came  I  was  so  worried  and  so 
harried  that  I  could  not  have  told  you  the  difference 
between  the  Ricardian  Theory  of  Rent  and  the  law  of 
gravitation.  I  remember  stopping  several  times  in  my 
course  on  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  to 
wonder  whether  a  certain  check  would  come  in  before  a 
certain  bill.  My  real  interest  that  year  was  not  political 
but  domestic  economy.  Without  intending  it,  I  cheated 
the  university  and  the  students. 

Nor  am  I  the  help  to  the  students  that  my  professor  was 
twenty  years  ago.  When  I  was  a  graduate  student  we 
used  to  spend  every  Saturday  evening  with  our  professor. 
I  used  to  look  forward  to  that  evening.  We  had  lemonade 
and  sandwiches  and  cigars,  and  discussions  that  lasted 
until  late  at  night  and  were  worth  more  to  me  than  all  my 
regular  university  work.  I  used  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  I,  as  a  professor,  could  have  my  students  about 
me  in  the  same  way.  But  I  can't  do  it.  I  can't  afford  it. 
Mary  has  too  much  work.  The  children  have  to  be  put 
to  bed  and  our  own  supper  cleared  away.  The  flat  isn't 
presentable— nor  are  we,  Mary  and  Jinnie  and  I.  Some  of 
my  students  have  more  pocket  money  than  I  have  salary. 

You  could  not  have  a  trade  union  of  Professors  of  Chem- 
istry or  of  Instructors  in  Medieval  History,  but  the  uni- 
versities and  the  professors  together  could  work  out  a 
plan  somewhat  similar.  In  the  course  of  time  we  could 
agree  that  no  college  teacher  should  receive  less  than  a 


living  wage,  and  those  who  could  not  earn  it  would  be  kept 
out.  Then  we  would  have  fewer  teachers  and  bet  u-i 
teachers,  and  the  professor  and  his  wife  and  his  children, 
and  the  students  and  the  university  and  the  community 
generally,  would  all  be  better  served. 

America  is  rich.  America  believes  in  education  and  in 
higher  education.  America  can  afford  to  pay  its  educators 
—and  is  willing  to  pay  its  educators. 

But  we  are  still  in  the  pioneering  stage  of  education. 
We  are  still  in  the  stage  where  we  are  trying  to  do  much 
instead  of  doing  what  we  do  well.  We  have  too  many 
colleges,  too  many  courses  in  the  colleges,  too  many  pro- 
fessors for  these  courses,  too  many  graduate  schools,  too 
many  ill-manned  laboratories,  too  much  expensive  com- 
petition among  universities,  too  little  coordination.  And 
the  cost  of  all  this  is  paid  by  the  teacher-  and  the  student. 

We  have  accomplished  wonderful  things  in  education, 
just  as  we  accomplished  wonderful  things  when  the 
American  pioneer  went  out  into  the  forest  and  cut  down 
the  trees,  laid  out  the  farms  and  built  the  cities.  But  the 
true  work  of  America  in  education,  as  in  everything  else, 
is  just  beginning.  We  must  begin  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  try  to  unite  all  these  separate  stones— these  competi- 
tive seats  of  learning— into  one  cohesive  edifice. 

I  hope  that,  before  the  second  baby  grows  up,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  professor  will  be  lessened;  in  fact,  I  believe 
that  within  the  last  few  years  the  process  of  betterment 
has  perhaps  begun.  Prices,  it  is  true,  have  continued  to 
rise;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  now  the  promise  of 
pensions,  and  some  universities  are  beginning  to  hope  that, 
in  the  matter  of  the  reorganization  of  salaries,  "some- 
thing—eh— something  will  develop."  It  is  all  very  encour- 
aging. Nevertheless,  for  the  time  being,  I  shall  not  raise 
Jinnie's  wages. 
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THE  morning  sun  slanted  across  Ole 
Reliable's  front  gallery,  spattering  it 
with  Cottonwood  shadows;  a  huge 
blot  in  the  middle  resembled  a  bulldog  that 
had  been  flattened  by  a  steam-roller. 

Drif  sat  with  his  back  to  the  street,  his 
head  cocked  to  one  side  and  his  eyes  glued 
upon  the  door.  Like  Joan  of  Arc  he  was 
listening  to  voices.  With  corrugated  ribs 
and  grumbling  vacancy  between  them,  Drif 
wore  Joan's  expression  of  spirituality;  but 
he  wasn't  seeing  visions  of  war.  He  ac- 
cepted General  Sherman's  definition,  and  be- 
lieved in  arbitration.  In  the  early  morning 
Drif  always  listened  at  this  door,  catching 
the  cue  for  his  behavior.  When  Selina  came 
out  he  wanted  to  know  whether  to  wag  his 
stump  and  ingratiate  himself,  back  off  to  the 
edge  of  the  gallery,  or  crawl  under  the  house 
and  hide  behind  the  chimney. 

Drif  heard  voices,  and  there  was  no  mira- 
cle about  it.  Selina  was  coming  out.  Being 
uncertain  what  to  do,  he  compromised  by 
retiring  halfway  to  the  gallery  when  Selina 
flung  open  the  door. 

The  big  black  woman  slammed  down  her 
basket  and  rearranged  the  pans.  They 
rattled  noisily,  and  Drif  could  tell  that  they 
were  empty.  The  dog  looked  at  the  man, 
and  the  man  looked  at  the  dog;  each  had  a 
fellow-feeling  for  the  other's  unfurnished 
apartment.  Every  morning  these  pans  went 
away  empty;  so  did  Zack  and  Drif.  Every 
afternoon  the  pans  came  back  — full.  Every 
afternoon  Zack  and  Drif  came  back. 

Zack  talked  seductively  from  the  door- 
way while  Selina  covered  the  pans  with  a 
gingham  apron.  He  dilated  upon  lodge  gos- 
sip, and  watched  Selina's  lips  for  a  smile 
that  did  not  show  up. 

"  You  ought  to  seed  what  we  done  to  dat  country  nigger. 

Ef  you  won't  tell  "   Selina  snatched  up  her  basket. 

"Zack,  you  done  tole  me  mo'  lies  dan  enough  about  yo' 
lodge  tomfoolery.  Ef  you's  talkin'  fer  dat  two  bits  you 
might  jes  as  well  keep  yo'  mouf  shet;  'tain't  doin'  you  no 
mo'  good  dan  a  mustard  plaster  on  a  wooden  leg." 

Selina  made  a  competent  procession  by  herself:  Zack 
fell  in  behind  and  followed  to  the  front  fence. 
"  Seliny,  jes  ten  cents  —I  wants  a  cup  o'  coffee." 
Selina  stopped;  Zack  stopped,  and  Drif  backstood  him 
from  a  safe  distance. 

"  You  don't  git  no  dime." 
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"  C > i t  Up  I  rom  Dar.  Somebody  Done  Slole  Everything  We  Got' 

Zack  jewed  himself  down  fifty  per  cent  and  suggested, 
"  I  kin  make  out  wid  a  nickel  fer  some  tobacco." 

But  she  declined  to  play  the  five-cent  limit. 

Selina  felt  among  the  creases  about  her  waist,  found  a 
sunken  cord  and  tightened  it.  Then  she  hoisted  her  dress 
above  the  dew,  tucked  it  under  the  belt  and  marched  on. 
Drif  sat  down  in  the  dust.  Zack  limped  back  to  the  steps. 
He  took  out  a  clay  pipe,  knocked  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
gallery  and  blew  through  the  stem.  Never  had  it  seemed 
so  clean  and  empty.  Then  he  spread  a  piece  of  paper, 
knelt  down  as  low  as  he  could  get,  and  turned  his  pockets 
inside  out.    With  infinite  can;  he  saved  the  tobacco  dust 


and  filled  his  pipe.  The  old  man  sat  with 
his  chin  in  his  hand,  turning  loose  an  eco- 
nomical puff  when  he  could  hold  it  no 
longer,  and  watching  Selina. 

Selina  took  long  strides  for  a  fat  woman, 
and  there  was  something  inexorable  in  the 
expression  of  her  heels  as  they  kicked  up 
her  dress  behind.  Zack  shook  his  head; 
there  was  no  use  hoping. 

Then  Zack  saw  something— something 
that  made  him  spring  up  and  let  out  a  gen- 
erous cloud  of  smoke.  He  ran  to  the  end  of 
thegallery.  "Huh!  dat's Bully Bing"— his 
prosperous  relative. 

Bully  Bing  — nobody  knew  what  the  name 
meant,  but  everybody  knew  him,  and  he  was 
coming  down  the  side  street— a  burly  yel- 

flow  man  with  breeches  of  gorgeous  stripe  and 
hue.  It  was  Bully  Bing,  synonym  for  cigars, 
whisky,  cash  — tales  of  adventure  with  dice 
and  pasteboards  —  for  Bing  was  a  gambler, 
and  he  got  the  stuff. 

Ole  Reliable  gazed.   A  riot  of  joy  burst 
across  the  glory-guarded  hills  of  Vicksburg. 
The  sun  shone,  the  birds  sang,  the  flowers 
bloomed.    The  waters  ran  on  merrily  past 
the  river-girdled  town.   But    and  his  pulse 
stopped-  if  Bing  kept  on  and  Selina  kept 
on  they  would  bump  into  each  other  at  the 
corner.    Selina  had  a  "prejudy  agin  'im." 
Bing  and  his  rascally  methods  were  the 
honest  woman's  pet  abomination.    Ole  Re- 
liable tried  to  shout,  but  like  a  man  in  a 
dream  his  tongue  refused  to  work.  He  could 
see  both  of  them  coming  closer  and  closer 
together,  but  neither  one  could  see  the 
other.    In  another  minute  there  would  be  a 
transit,  or  a  collision.    All  the  strength  of 
his  soul  went  out  in  one  silent  and  despair- 
ing message.    Bing  heard  it,  and  got  a  hunch. 
Whenever  Hing  had  a  pair  of  deuces,  and  a  psychological 
hunch,  he  played  the  hand  to  a  show-down.    If  he  held 
three  aces,  and  a  hunch  that  they  were  beat,  he  chucked 
'em  into  the  discards.    Now  he  had  a  hunch  to  stop  and 
dodge  behind  a  fence. 

Zack  believed  in  meeting  good  things  a  little  more  than 
halfway.  He  hustled  to  the  corner  and  caught  Bing  witli 
both  hands.  "  Bless  de  Hawd,  ef  here  ain't  Bing.  My  own 
dead  sister's  boy.  Whar  is  you  been  all  dis  time?  Come 
right  on  home  wid  me." 

Bing  gladdened  the  old  man's  heart  by  a  more  than 
equal  cordiality.    "I  ain't  got  no  time  to  fool  around 
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"Vicksburg;  jes  drapped  in  from  Memphis  an'  N'Yawleens, 
but  I  couldn't  pass  throo'  widout  seein'  Uncle  Zack.  Does 
dey  still  call  you  '  Ole  Reliable'  ?  " 

"Sholy,  sholy — everybody,  white  an'  black,  calls  me 
*01e  Reliable.'" 

Arm  in  arm  they  passed  through  the  gate,  and  Ole 
Reliable  placed  Selina's  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen. 
"  Set  down  an'  make  yo'sef  easy.  Lemme  res'  yo'  hat." 

When  Bing  pulled  off  his  derby— in  two  shades  of 
brown— it  uncovered  a  perfectly  naked  head,  knotty  like 
an  Irish  potato,  and  shaven  clean.  Before  bending  his 
knees  he  hitched  up  his  trousers  so  they  would  not  bag. 
A  band  of  silk  ran  down  the  sides  of  his  legs.  Bing  always 
affected  this  eccentricity,  and  always  wore  patent- 
leather  shoes  with  gray  cloth  tops.  His  double-breasted 
vest  had  pearl-gray  buttons— big  as  a  dollar— matching 
the  tops  of  his  shoes. 

Zack  paused  to  admire  the  elegance  with  which  his 
nephew  lounged  back  in  Selina's  chair  and  whistled  a 
sporty  tune.  The  old  man  smiled  in  his  heart;  Bing's 
money  came  easy,  and  he  was  just  as  likely  to  shell  out  a 
dollar  as  a  nickel. 

"It  feels  mighty  good  to  be  talkin'  wid  kinfolks.  I 
gits  tired  o'  Saint  Louey  an'  N'Yawleens."  Bing  spoke 
feelingly  of  his  affection  for  kinfolks,  and  Zack  mentally 
doubled  the  amount  of  his  prospective  touch. 

Drif  poked  his  head  in  and,  feeling  the  atmosphere  of 
brotherly  love,  came  lumbering  toward  them.  Bing  eyed 
him  like  a  connoisseur,  patted  him  on  the  head  and  they 
made  friends.  Drif 's  disposition  had  sweetened  with  ad- 
versity. ' '  I  been  hearin '  a  lot  about  dis  dog  in  Saint  Louey. 
Everybody  is  braggin'  'bout  Ole  Reliable  an'  Drif.  You- 
all  sho  did  make  a  rep." 

Drif  wagged  the  stump  of  his  tail,  and  Zack  wagged 
himself  all  over.  It  was  good  to  be  famous.  "  Dat  dog 
done  hissef  proud  in  Saint  Louey.  He  sholy  brought  me  a 
pile  o'  money,"  remarked  Zack  with  an  air  of  easy  afflu- 
ence.  "Jes  like  stealin'  candy  from  blind  babies." 

"  So  dem  niggers  tole  me.  Dey  tell  me  you  cleaned  up 
scads  o'  coin,  specially  when  Drif  kilt  dat  dog  from  Kansas 
City." 

"Huh!  Dat  Kansas  City  pup  didn't  make  chewin'- 
gum  fer  Drif." 

"  How  much  did  you  win?  " 

"  Three  or  four  hundred— I  fergits." 

"He  'pears  like  a  mighty  good  fighter."  Bing  leaned 
back  and  surveyed  the  dog,  with  his  thumbs  in  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  vest.   "  Well,  Uncle,  how  is  tricks ?  " 

"  Fine— comin'  »so  rapid  an'  reglar  I  stayed  home  to 
rest."  As  Zack  was  meditating  a  loan  he  recommended 
himself  very  highly.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  strike  the 
opulent  Bing  for  two  bits;  so  he  leaned  forward  and 
inquired,  "  Times  pretty  good  wid  you?  " 

Bing  laughed.  "Fine  ain't  no  name  fer  it.  I  quit 
runnin'  wid  cheap  niggers;  no  tin-horn  gamblers  fer  me — 
I'm  playin'  de  ponies." 

"Ponies  is  some  out  o'  my  juishdiction.  Ain't  dey 
mighty  hard  to  guess?" 

"Sho,  ef  you  guess  'em;  but  dey's  easy  ef  you  know." 

"  How  is  dat  ?  How  kin  you  know  ?  " 

Bing  winked  very  wisely.  "  You  got  to  know  de  jock- 
ies,  give  'em  a  few  drinks,  maybe  ten  dollars  or  fifty, 
an'  find  out  how  de  ponies  is  goin'  to  run.  Den  ef  you 
wants  two  or  three  hundred  plunks  jes  go  down  to  de 
track  an'  git  it." 

This  was  sweet  music  to  Zack;  he  would  be  a  piker  to 
ask  for  less  than  ten.  He  drew  his  chair  closer  and  was 
already  selecting  the  werds— a  casual,  doesn't>matter-if- 
you-don't  kind  of  a  phrase  that  would  slip  off  his  tongue 
like  an  oily  accident— when  Bing  beat  him  to  it. 

"Uncle,  if  'twon't  be  no  trouble,  you  kin  lemme  have  a 
ten-spot  until  I  git  my  spondulicks  from  de  bank  in 
N'Yawleens.   I'll  pass  it  back  dis  ebenin'." 
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Zack  drew  a  sharp  breath  as  the 
ice-water  hit  him  in  the  face.  He 
shut  up,  like  a  'possum-whiskered 
banker  turning  down  a  gold-brick 
proposition. 

"  What  you  want  wid  ten  dollars  ? ' ' 

"  Tuk  a  notion  to  pick  up  a  couple 
o'  hundred  dis  mornin'." 

"Huh,  dat's  good.  Jes  pick  it 
up  an'  pass  dat  ten-spot  back  to 
yo'sef  dis  ebenin'." 

Bing  wriggled.  "  I  got  to  hab  de 
ten  befo'  I  kin  win  de  two  hun- 
dred." 

"  Ho  w  y  ou  spec  to  win  dat  much  ? ' ' 

Then  the  man  of  wisdom  leaned 
forward  and  explained:  "Cracker- 
jack  wins  dat  second  race  in  Mem- 
phis today;  Vicksburg  suckers  don't 
know  how  de  race  is  fixed." 

Ole  Reliable  put  his  head  close  to 
the  knowledgy  nephew.  During  his 
brief  sporting  experience  he  had 
heard  it  intimated  that  things 
might  be  "fixed,"  and  much  profit 
gained  thereby.   "  How  is  it  fixed  ? " 

Bing  whispered  in  strict  confi- 
dence: "  King  Leo,  he's  de  favorite, 
but  his  rider  is  crooked.  Dat  nig- 
ger kin  swaller  a  wire  nail  an'  spit 
up  a  corkscrew.  He's  jes  dat 
crooked.  We  done  paid  him  fifty 
dollars  to  make  a  foul,  an'  Cracker- 
jack  wins.  It's  a  leadpipe  cinch. 
Put  up  ten  an'  pull  down  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred,  same  as  pickin'  up  clods  in  de  road. 
But  I  tuk  a  few  drinks  las'  night  which  turned  me  a  fool 
an'  spent  all  my  money.  I  'lowed  to  step  down  here  an' 
git  de  ten  from  you.  We'll  go  half-an'-half.  Us  better 
hustle  befo'  dese  suckers  gits  wise." 

Bing  arose  and  held  out  his  hand;  from  the  assurance 
of  his  gesture  he  might  well  have  been  halfway  to  town 
with  the  money.  Zack  tightened  his  lips  and  shook  his 
head.  "You  wants  to  gamble;  I  don't  'low  nobody  to 
gamble  wid  my  money." 

"  Den  you  make  de  bet— dat's  jes  de  same." 

"  No,  sir— I  done  got  burnt  on  a  hossrace.  While  I  war 
in  Saint  Louey  a  slick-looking  nigger  put  me  on  to  a 
cinch,  jes  like  you  spoke  it,  'a  leadpipe  cinch' — an'  I 
drapped  twenty-five." 

Bing  threw  back  his  head  and  roared.  "Dem  niggers 
touted  you;  played  you  fer  a  easy  mark."  His  high  good 
humor  failed  to  get  a  smile.  Ole  Reliable  looked  mighty 
solemn.  "Ef  'twas  a  dog-fight— bettin'  on  a  dog,  dat's 
a  sure  thing,  ain't  it,  Drif  ?  " 

Drif  twitched  his  stub  and  Ole  Reliable  tilted  his  hat  to 
one  side,  for  the  spirit  of  sporty  days  swept  over  him 
again. 

Bing  did  some  rapid-fire  thinking,  which  gave  his  uncle 
a  chance  to  consider.  At  first  the  gambler  put  up  such  a 
stiff  front  that  he  dazzled  the  old  man.  Passing  over  these 
glittering  generalities  Uncle  Zack  began  to  observe 
details.  Bing  used  to  flash  a  diamond  ring— which  was 
gone.  Upon  his  last  visit  he  had  sported  an  opal  scarf 
pin — which  was  gone.  He  had  worn  a  double-festoon 
watch-chain,  heavy  enough  to  hold  a  steamboat,  with  a 
dangling  charm.  These  were  absent,  too. 

Ole  Reliable  was  still  wondering  when  Bing  inquired, 
"What  time  is  it?" 

Ole  Reliable  looked  at  Selina's  clock.  "  Nigh  on  to  seben 
o'clock;  ain't  yo'  watch  runnin'?" 

"  No.  I  drapped  it,  an'  dat  feller  in  N'Yawleens  is  tryin' 
to  fix  it.   He  ain't  no  'count;  he  couldn't  fix  a  plow  p'int." 

"  Bing,  you's  quit  wearin'  dat  diamond 
ring?" 

"  My  gal  tuk  a  likin'  to  it.  I  gits  sick  o' 
diamonds." 

"Whar's  dat  necktie  pin— the  big  un 
wid  de  sparkles?" 

"Anudder  gal  swiped  dat.  Women 
pesters  me  a  heap  'bout  jew'lry." 

Bing  waved  his  hand  grandiloquently 
and  dished  out  a  sumptuous  conversation, 
but  the  signboards  did  not  point  to  pros- 
perity. 

"  Uncle  Zack,  ain't  you  gwine  to  lemme 
have  dat  ten?   You  can't  lose." 

"  How  come  I  can't  lose?  You  lost  yo' 
watch  an'  diamond  ring  an'  dat  pin  what 
you  had? " 

When  anybody  called  Bing's  bluff  he 
always  laid  down.  "  Uncle,  I'm  gwine 
to  tell  you  de  troof:  I  been  playin'  in 
hard  luck.  It  started  jes  two  weeks  ago 
dis  las'-gone  Saddy.  I  had  three  big 
stacks  in  front  o'  me,  an'  chipped  away 
two  of  'em  drawin'  to  flushes.  Den  I  made 
a  flush  an'  los'  de  udder  stack.   Atter  dat 
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de  cards  run  tougher 
an'  tougher,  until  las' 
Saddy  mornin',  jes  as 
de  clock  struck  fo',  all 
of  a  sudden  my  luck 
changed,  an'  got  wuss. 
Dat's  when  I  lost  my 
jew'lry." 

"Huh!"  observed 
Uncle  Zack;  "  dat's  de 
gen'l  complaint  all 
over  town — de  way  de 
cards  is  runnin'." 

"  Dis  tip  on  Cracker- 
jack  is  de  fust  straight 
goods  I'se  had  fer  a 
month.  I  must  git  a 
stake  somewhar." 

His  appeal  might 
have  drawn  blood  from 
a  turnip ,  but  it  couldn 't 
bleed  a  cent  out  of  Ole 
Reliable.  There  was  a 
reason. 

"  None  o'  my  money 
goes  on  dat.  Ain't  I 
been  tellin'  you  'bout 
dis  gamblin'?  You 
done  frolicked  yo' 
money  off  on  craps  an' 
poker  an'  sechlike." 

Bing  straightened 
up  and  demanded, 
"  You  got  yo'  money 
on  dog-fights?" 
"Huh!    I  don't  call  dat  gamblin'.    You  knows  exactly 
what  a  bulldog's  gwine  to  do,  but  you  can't  tell  about  a 
tricky  hoss  wid  a  tricky  nigger  on  top  o'  it." 

Bing  wasn't  hunting  an  argument;  he  wanted  a  stake. 
"All  right,  Uncle,  I  ain't  'sputin'  yo'  word.  Dat's  past 
an'  gone.  Jes  gimme  fo'  bits  to  git  breakfast." 

"  Nary  a  cent.  Ef  you  had  fo'  bits  you'd  try  to  beat  a 
crap  game  fer  ten  dollars." 

The  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  could  not  have  pre- 
dicted more  truly.  Bing  grinned— then  broke  down  and 
laughed.  "Dat's  good;  I'm  up  agin  it.  I  ain't  been  to 
sleep  fer  three  nights  an'  ain't  et  nuthin'.  I'd  be  thankful 
to  lie  down  an'  take  a  nap  while  you  gits  me  a  bite." 
"  Turn  in  an'  I'll  send  fer  a  breakfust." 
Zack  promised  with  a  beautiful  faith  that  the  gods 
would  provide  the  rations.  He  took  up  his  hat  and 
started  off;  then  he  turned.  "Shut  de  do'  an'  keep  still; 
some  o'  dese  niggers  might  tote  de  news  to  Seliny.  She's 
comin'  home  at  three  o'clock." 

"She  won't  ketch  me  here."  The  two  were  agreed 
upon  that. 

Bing  stumbled  into  the  room  and  fell  across  the  bed. 
Zack  made  half  a  dozen  false  starts  before  he  got  his  mind 
set,  and  struck  a  hot  trail  for  Colonel  Spottiswoode's.  It 
was  the  Colonel's  breakfast-hour.  A  knock  on  the  door  of 
hope,  with  skill  and  finesse,  would  bring  a  handout.  Being 
a  tactful  person  and  a  shrewd  judge  of  white  folks,  Zack 
reconnoitered.  Through  an  open  window  he  saw  the 
Colonel  alone  at  the  breakfast-table.  Zack  noted  the 
thoughtful  attitude,  the  half-smile,  the  curling  smoke 
from  a  cigar  and  the  manner  in  which  Colonel  Spottis- 
woode  handled  his  newspaper.  Luck  was  with  him.  He 
tightened  his  hat  with  businesslike  precision,  opened  the 
gate  and  hurried  around  to  the  rear.  Zack  stepped  up  on 
the  back  gallery  as  if  he  hadn't  a  moment  to  lose  and 
rapped  upon  the  open  kitchen  door.  The  fat  cook  barred 
his  entrance,  but  that  didn't  matter,  for  Zack  was  "a 
persuadin'  nigger"  with  women. 

"  Good  mornin',  Aunt  Abby.  You's  lookin'  fine;  you 
gits  better-lookin'  every  time  I  sees  you." 

"  Dey  ain't  no  breakfust  here  fer  you.  Git  out  o'  my 
kitchen." 

Zack  rewarded  her  hospitality  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
"  I  want  to  see  de  Cunnel." 

"Can't  see  'im— he's  eatin'  breakfust."  Aunt  Abby 
dropped  into  a  kitchen  chair  and  snatched  off  a  shoe,  then 
the  other  and  stuck  her  feet  into  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers. 
"  Dese  shoes  was  killin'  me." 

"War  dat  what  had  you  riled?  I  kin  fix  it.  Seliny 
loves  to  wear  new  shoes.  I'll  take  dese  home  an'  git  her 
to  break  'em.   She's  got  a  bigger  foot  dan  what  you  is." 

"  I'm  more'n  obleeged  to  you— more'n  obleeged.  Here's 
some  new  stockings  what  ain't  neber  been  wore.  Take 
dem  along  an'  dey'll  keep  de  shoes  from  hurtin'." 

The  stockings  were  blatantly  new  and  brilliantly 
striped.  Zack  tucked  them  in  his  pocket.  "  I'll  fetch  'em 
back  Saddy  night,  so  you  kin  wear  'em  Sunday." 

All  the  doors  were  open,  and  Zack's  lifted  voice  went 
to  the  dining-room.  "I  tole  de  Cunnel  I'd  git  'im  some 
pea  sticks.  I  never  likes  to  promise  nuthin'  an'  den  not 
do  it." 

The  answering  voice  came  back :  "  Is  that  you,  Zack  ? 
Come  right  in." 
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Zack  smiled  ;ii  tha  cook  as  ho  shuffled  through  the 
kitchen  and  dropped  bis  hat  at  the  dining-room  door. 
"Good  mornin',  Cunnel." 

"Good  morning,  Zack.    W  hat  did  I  hoar  you  say?" 

"Weill  BUh,  I  laid  otr  to  ho  nth-kin'  yo'  peas.  Dere's 
fine  young  cam'  out  yonder,  an'  1  'lowed  to  go  git  'em." 

"Good I    Aunt  Abby   "   The  cook  came  and  stood 

in  t he  door,  glaring  at  Ole  Reliable.  She  knew  what  that 
meant  her  lawful  spoil  would  be  gobbled  up  by  a  man 
who  was  hollow  plumb  down  to  his  toes.  "Get  a  hatchet 
for  Uncle  Zack.   Have  you  had  breakfast?" 

"  Yas,  suh ;  had  a  snack,  but  " 

"  Take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bite  before  you  go.  Aunt 
Abby,  fix  up  a  lunch  and  put  it  in  a  bucket.  You'll  get 
mighty  hungry  cutting  cane." 

Zack  had  his  coffee  and  bite,  etcetera— diversified 
etcetera— until  Aunt  Abby  stood  over  him  and  demanded : 
"Ef  you  hadn't  had  no  breakfust  how  many  biskits  comW 
you  eat?" 

"Jes  many  as  you  kin  make.  Everywhere  else  I  eats 
cornbread,  'cause  dey  don't  know  how  to  make  biskits 
like  your'n." 

Then  he  started  with  his  hatchet  and  bucket  of  lunch, 
Aunt  Abby's  shoes,  stockings  and  good  wishes,  for  Zack 
was  a  diplomat;  and  he  left  her 
grinning  in  the  kitchen. 

Colonel  Spottiswoode  followed 
him  to  the  front  gate.  "Where 
are  you  going?" 

Zack  indicated  the  rugged  coun- 
try among  the  hills  south  of  town. 

"Take  this  quarter;  ride  on  the 
street  car  as  far  as  it  goes." 

"Thankee,  Cunnel;  thankee." 

Ole  Reliable  pranced  off  as  if  life 
were  a  joyful  holiday  for  cutting 
cane.  After  turning  a  couple  of 
corners  he  stopped  to  buy  a  nickel 
sack  of  tobacco  and  fire  up  his  pipe. 
Then  he  faced  toward  home  and 
forgot  to  hurry. 

From  the  brow  of  the  hill  he 
could  look  down  on  his  own  gallery, 
four  blocks  away.  He  saw  a  man 
come  out  of  the  door  with  a  bundle 
under  his  arm  and  hurry  away  in 
the  direction  of  town. 

"  Dat's  jes  like  a  nigger.  De 
minit  you  leaves  him  by  hissef  he 
studies  'bout  stealin'  sumpin. 
'Tain 't  Bing — dat's  a  lame  nigger. ' ' 
Zack  broke  into  a  run,  but  he  kept 
dropping  Aunt  Abby's  shoes  and  let 
the  lame  negro  escape.  Ole  Relia- 
ble rushed  into  the  house  where 
Bing  lay  asleep  in  his  underclothes. 
"Git  up  from  dar.  Somebody 
done  stole  everything  we  got." 

"Who?  What?" 

"  Nigger— gone— wid  a  bundle." 
Zack  looked  breathlessly  around 
the  room  to  see  what  was  missing. 

Bing  smiled  sleepily  and  turned  over, 
clo'es,  what  I  sont  to  de  pressin'  club." 

"  Huh!  Mighty  stylish  fer  a  busted  nigger." 

"  Dat's  de  time  to  be  stylish,  so  folks  won't  know." 

Ole  Reliable  saw  the  point  and  laughed.  "  Here,  Bing, 
git  up  an'  eat  yo'  breakfust  while  it's  hot." 

Zack  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  watched  Bing 
stoking  the  bucket  of  grub.  All  the  time  he  was  conscious 
that  something  was  gone.  What  could  it  be— furniture? 
Clock?  Vases?  He  rose  and  rambled,  looked  under  the 
bed,  peeped  into  the  kitchen;  then  his  face  cleared  and  he 
sat  down  again. 

"Answer  me  dis  one  question.  Did  you  send  yo'  derby 
an'  dem  shoes  to  de  pressin'  club?   I  wants  to  know  dat." 

Bing  pushed  aside  the  empty  bucket,  wiped  his  mouth 
on  the  back  of  his  hand  and  laid  down  his  knife.  "You 
sho  is  one  mistrustful  ole  man— won't  take  nobody's 
word  fer  nuthin'.  Den  lissen  to  me.  I  sont  dem  clo'es 
to  de  pawnbroker  an'  got  five  dollars.  I'm  playin'  a  hunch, 
an'  bettin'  de  clo'es  off  my  back.  Dat's  what  I  call  a 
dead-game  sport." 

Uncle  Zack  stared  at  the  gambler,  mouth  wide  open. 
"  Well,  well,  well;  ef  dat  don't  beat  de  Jews!  Here  you  is 
widout  a  rag  to  yo'  back ! " 

"  Never  let  dat  worry  you." 

"When  Seliny  comes  home  you'll  see  somebody  what's 
worried  sho  'nuff,  an'  'tain't  gwine  to  be  Seliny." 

"I'll  have  plenty  money  befo'  she  gits  home;  an  done 
lit  out  o'  dis  house  — you  hear  me  talkin'?" 

"  S'pose  dat  hoss  don't  win  ?  " 

"  Crackerjack  is  boun'  ter  win;  'tain't  nuthin'  else  to  it." 

"  I  hope  he  do;  you's  gwine  to  need  clo'es  mighty  bad." 

Zack  sat  in  Selina's  chair  and  fidgeted,  watching  the 
clock.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  shuffled  about  the  room 
with  the  furtive  movement  of  a  pet  'coon  that  is  expecting 
to  be  put  out.   Then  he  had  an  idea  — an  idea  in  shoes  and 


stockings.  Ho  laid  the  now  shoes  on  the  seat  of  a  chair, 
Smoothed  0U1  the  Stockings  and  draped  them  across  the 
back.  The  light  was  bei  I  at  the  front,  window,  so  he 
placed  them  there  like  a  Christmas  gift,.  Selina  couldn't, 
miss  seeing  the  layout,  and  Zack  hoped  those  stockings 
would  start  a  diverting  conversation.   They  did. 

A  sudden  creak  of  the  front  steps  chilled  him  to  the 
marrow.   But  it  was  only  I  he  lame  negro. 

"  Here's  do  tickets  what  de  gent'man  sent  me  fer." 

Bing  sat  up  in  bed.  The  pawnticket  he  tossed  aside; 
its  contents  were  quite  familiar.  The  other  ticket  had 
some  blue  pencil  marks  on  it  which  meant  nothing  to 
Zack,  although  Bing  appeared  satisfied.  "  Twenty-six  to 
one,"  he  remarked. 

"Yas,  suh,"  said  the  lame  man;  "but  dey  backed  him 
down  to  eighteen.   Lot  o'  folks  is  bettin'  on  Crackerjack." 

"Huh!  I  knowed  dem  Memphis  niggers  couldn't  keep 
nuthin'.  You  hold  de  pawnticket  an'  bring  back  my 
things."  Bing  dismissed  his  messenger  with  the  air  of  a 
Cabinet  minister. 

Zack  performed  a  problem  in  mental  arithmetic.  "  Dat 
means  you  gwine  to  git  a  hundred  an'  thirty?  " 

"  Sholy." 

"Befo'  Seliny  comes  home?" 


He  Was  Afraid  to  Stay  and  Afraid  to  Run  When  He  Saw  Bing's  Naked  Head 
Bumping  Against  the  Floor 


"  Dem  was  my 


Bing  rolled  over  on  the  bed  and  laughed  and  laughed. 
"  I  wouldn't  be  a  married  man  fer  nuthin'." 

Ole  Reliable  flared  up.  "Better  quit  laughin'  at  me. 
Can't  never  tell  what's  gwine  to  happen  to  you.  Puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  feller  what  laughed  at  another  nigger  wid  his 
ear  cut  off,  'cause  de  nigger  looked  so  lopsided.  Dat  very 
day  he  had  a  fight  and  got  his  nose  bit  off.  Den  he  looked 
a  heap  more  funnier  dan  de  lopsided  nigger.  Dat's  what 
he  got  fer  laughin'." 

Bing  went  to  sleep  as  peacefully  as  a  fat  baby,  while 
Zack  watched  for  Selina  and  watched  for  the  lame  negro. 

The  expected  came  unexpectedly.  Selina's  sunbonnet 
appeared.  Zack  rushed  back  and  shook  Bing  into  a  half- 
stupor.  "Here  she  comes,  here  she  comes!"  Then  he 
darted  out  of  the  house  and  ran  to  meet  his  wife. 

"Hold  on  Seliny,  hold  on!"  He  waved  his  hand  and 
shouted.  When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  long  hill  he  was 
out  of  breath.  "A  boy  come  an'  say  Sis  Minervy's  dyin'. 
De  preacher  is  dere  an'  dey  wants  you,  bein's  you's  de 
presidin'  officer.  Git  on  dis  street  car.  Here's  a  dime.  I 
jes  wanted  to  save  you  dat  long  walk." 

"  I  didn't  know  Sis  Minervy  was  sick!  "  said  Selina. 

"  She  war  tuk  down  sudden."  Zack  told  his  story  under 
strong  excitement,  and  it  carried  conviction.  He  shoved 
Selina  to  the  car  and  bundled  her  aboard,  then  hurried 
back  to  the  house  and  left  the  basket  of  victuals  on  the 
gallery  while  he  was  telling  Bing  the  news. 

"  Got  to  git  out,  Bing;  she  won't  be  gone  long." 

"  Can't  go  widout  clo'es  — cops'll  git  me." 

"  You'll  wish  dey  had." 

"What  fer  you  tell  Seliny  dat  lie?  You'll  make  her 
madder  dan  ever." 

"She'll  be  jes  'bout  as  mad  as  she  kin  git.  A  little  mo' 
ain't  gwine  to  hurt." 

Bing  hustled  Zack  off  to  the  poolroom,  gave  him  specific 
instructions  how  to  find  it:  "  Upstairs  — 'way  in  the  back. 


Be  mighty  careful— find  out  about  the  race."  Zack 
headed  for  town  on  a  dead  run. 

If  Zack  hadn't  boon  mighty  spry  Selina  and  Sis  Minervy 
would  have  beat  him  home.  As  it  was  they  were  two 
blocks  behind  when  he  cleared  the  gallery  at  a  jump. 
Bing  sat  in  the  rocking-chair,  maddeningly  complacent. 
Drif  slept  beside  the  overturned  basket,  his  stomach 
puffed  out  like  a  toy  balloon. 

"  Git  up,  Bing,  an'  hide;  put  on  dat  wrapper." 

"  How  about  de  race? " 

"Ain't  heard  from  it  yit.  We's  goin'  to  hear  from 
Seliny  right  away." 

"  What  you  speck  to  do  ?  "  Bing  inquired. 

"  I  won't  have  to  do  nuthin';  she'll  'tend  to  dat." 

Zack  pulled  down  the  window  and  sneaked  out  on  the 
gallery.  Then  he  threw  up  both  arms  and  ran  to  the  gate 
with  a  glad  cry:  "Praise  Gawd,  Sis  Minervy!  Dat  boy 
skeered  me  terrible." 

All  three  of  them  saw  the  front  door  being  softly  closed 
and  heard  the  click  of  the  lock.  "  Who  you  got  in  my 
house?" 

Zack  made  no  unnecessary  answer,  for  Selina  went  to 
see.  The  women  passed  him;  Zack  stopped  midway 
between  the  house  and  the  gate.  Drif  saved  Selina  the 
trouble  of  kicking  him  off  the  gal- 
lery, which  surely  was  thoughtful 
of  Drif.  The  black  woman  tried 
the  door— it  was  locked.  Then  she 
ran  to  the  window  and  peered  in. 
"Look  dere,  Sis  Minervy;  see  fer 
yo'sef  dem  striped  stockin's  —  an' 
women's  shoes.  You  Zack!"  She 
heard  the  patter  of  bare  feet  inside, 
and  Zack  came  running. 
"  Lemme  explain." 
"  Splainin'  time  is  done  gone  by. 
Open  dis  do',  you  hussy!  open  dis 
do'."  With  three  hundred  pounds 
of  wrath  against  it  the  door  fell  in. 
Zack  heard  a  yell  from  Bing,  the 
crash  of  chairs  and  crockery.  He 
was  afraid  to  stay  and  afraid  to  run 
when  he  saw  Bing's  naked  head 
bumping  against  the  floor. 

"Hit's  a  man,  a  man!"  Sis 
Minervy  screamed,  and  two  women 
got  up,  gasping  with  surprise. 

Zack  dashed  in  to  defend  his  in- 
jured innocence.  "You-all  done 
woke  Bing  up! " 

Selina  stood  over  the  prostrate 
man  and  stirred  him  with  her  foot. 
"  Git  up  from  dere  an'  dress  yo'sef; 
ain't  you  'shamed!  Whar's  yo' 
clo'es?" 

"Sont  'em  over  to  de  pressin' 
club." 

"You  triflin',  gamblin'  nigger- 
come  here  to  my  house  an'  waller 
over  my  bed.  Let  de  dog  eat  up  de 

dinner,  broke  my  chair  " 

"I'll  pay  fer  it." 
"  I  don't  want  none  o'  yo'  gamblin'  money.  I  wants  to 
fight  you  all  over  dis  yard,  an'  den  some  in  de  street." 

Selina's  intense  surprise  gave  the  two  men  a  chance  to 
explain  as  much  as  they  thought  she  ought  to  know, 
which  culminated  in  Bing's  attractive  proposition:  "  Soon 
as  dat  man  comes  wid  my  money  I'm  gwine  to  pay  you 
twenty-five  dollars." 

Selina  shook  her  head  and  sat  down  outside  the  door; 
she  meant  to  watch  the  hole  till  the  rabbit  came  out. 
"You  niggers  is  been  lyin'  so  plentiful  I'm  gwine  to  set 
right  here  an'  see." 

Bing  and  Zack  looked  at  each  other,  the  clock,  the  road, 
each  with  the  unspoken  inquiry,  "  See  any  dust  risin'  ?  " 

Presently  a  dust  did  rise,  and  a  lame  negro  hobbled  out 
of  it  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

"  Crackerjack  wins! "  whispered  Bing.  "  I  had  a  hunch." 
Zack  ran  out  to  meet  the  lame  negro  and  waved  his 
hand  triumphantly  to  Bing.   Selina  rose  with  her  arms 
akimbo— they  had  to  prove  it  to  her. 

Bing,  in  a  faded  blue  wrapper,  lounged  carelessly  in  the 
door,  while  the  messenger  handed  him  a  roll  of  bills. 

"  Dere's  a  hundred  an'  twenty-three  dollars  an'  six  bits 
—  I  paid  de  pawnbroker  six  an'  a  quarter." 

"  Keep  de  change,"  Bing  remarked,  counting  his  money 
nonchalantly.  The  lame  negro  pocketed  the  silver  and 
Selina's  eyes  bulged.  Bing  skinned  off  five  fives  and  laid 
them  in  her  hand.  "Dat  pays  fer  de  things  you  broke. 
Here's  a  extry  five  to  buy  a  new  wrapper,  jes  fer  luck." 

Ole  Reliable  broke  into  a  guffaw.  "What  did  you  say 
'bout  gamblin'  money— you  wouldn't  hab  it?" 

Selina  wheeled:  "I  don't  call  dis  gamblin'  money. 
Gamblin'  money  is  what  you  goes  and  loses  shootin'  craps." 

Bing  had  started  in  as  Prince  Bountiful,  and  he  played 
it  to  a  fare-you-well. 

"Come  on,  you-all;  less  go  to  de  restaraw  an'  git  some 
dinner  in  place  o'  dat  what  Drif  et  up." 
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ELLING  THE  STAPLES 


IN  PRESENT-DAY  selling  there  are  two  kinds  of 
salesmen  between  which  distinctions  are  continually 
being  made.  One  is  the  drummer,  and  the  other  the 
specialty  salesman.  The  drummer  sells  staples,  such 
as  hardware,  groceries,  drugs.  He  carries  hundreds  of 
separate  commodities.  His  sample  trunks  are  big.  He 
centers  his  energy  upon  everything  identified  with  the 
particular  trade  upon  which  he  works.  The  specialty 
salesman,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  a  specialist  in  sell- 
ing some  one  article,  like  an  adding  machine,  an  auto- 
mobile, a  vacuum  cleaner,  a  restricted  line  of  supplies 
or  tools  used  in  manufacturing.  His  samples  may  con- 
sist chiefly  of  well-arranged  facts,  backed  by  a  few 
photographs  in  his  pocket.  The  drummer  is  old,  the 
specialty  salesman  new. 

A  generation  ago  there  were  few  specialties  to  sell. 
Many  of  today's  conveniences  were  unknown.  Those 
already  in  existence  struggled  up  in  local  fields,  selling 
themselves  as  they  could.  The  business  world  had  not 
learned  to  set  men  to  selling  one  article.  But  inven- 
tions multiplied,  magazine  advertising  and  other  factors 
welded  the  American  public  together,  and  a  national 
market  was  created  for  every  concern  that  could  take 
advantage  of  it.  Soon  the  specialty  man  became  a 
prominent  figure  in  selling.  He  was  caught  young,  and 
trained  to  sell  just  one  thing.  Special  devices  were  often 
built  into  that  one  thing  to  help  him  sell  it.  His 
margin  of  profit  permitted  more  elaborate  tactics,  his 
field  was  wider  in  every  way,  and  his  whole  proposition 
more  interesting. 

The  drummer  must  often  sell  a  staple  like  common 
table  salt  in  carlots  upon  a  cent  a  barrel  profit.  There 
is  nothing  in  table  salt  to  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
and  he  sells  to  customers  to  whom  the  most  exciting  event 
in  the  world  would  be  some  little  trifle  like  an  extra  cash 
discount. 

The  specialty  man  selling  a  cash  register  or  adding 
machine  to  the  same  customer,  however,  may  call  his 
attention  to  a  wholly  new  way  of  conducting  his  busi- 
ness and  enlarging  his  profits,  and  lead  him  to  think  in 
fresh  channels  by  appealing  to  his  imagination.  Thus  the 
specialty  man  has  become  a  striking  figure,  regarded  as 
the  spirited  racehorse  of  selling,  while  the  old-fashioned 
drummer  is  not»  infrequently  thought  of  as  a  broken- 
down  plug,  wearing  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
treadmill;  useful,  perhaps,  and  necessary  just  now,  but 
certain  to  be  eliminated  by  the  next  movement  in  busi- 
ness expansion. 

This  way  of  comparing  them,  however,  is  quite  wrong; 
for  the  drummer  still  has  the  most  interesting  and 
difficult  field  in  selling.  The  very  fact  that  he  has  to 
handle  table  salt  on  a  penny  margin  makes  his  whole  sale 
largely  a  play  upon  human  nature.  He  studies  customers 
where  the  specialty  man  studies  goods,  and  is  a  past 
master  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  because  he  has 
to  be. 

The  best  way  of  comparing  ability  in  these  different 
fields  is  to  let  a  specialty  man  and  a  drummer  change  jobs. 

A  typical  specialty  salesman's  experience  may  not  only 
be  confined  to  a  single  device,  like  a  typewriter,  but  he  may 
often  have  been  trained  so  thoroughly  in  the  special 
advantages  of  one  make  of  typewriter  that  he  cannot  sell 
another  make.  An  aggressive  Western  house  in  this  very 
line  has  built  up  a  strong  sales  force,  taking  men  who  have 
never  sold  goods,  yet  who  display  marked  ability,  and 
training  them  to  sell  that  machine  against  all  others. 
Competitors  have  repeatedly  taken  away  crack  men  from 
this  organization,  yet  it  is  said  that  they  seldom  succeed  in 
selling  other  machines  because  of  their  highly  specialized 
training.  And  it  is  pretty  widely  true  in  business  that  the 
specialty  man  in  any  line,  no  matter  what  his  ability  or 
experience,  would  find  it  difficult  to  sell  solid  staple  goods 
to  the  regular  mercantile  trade. 

A  Lumber  Salesman  Turned  Publisher 

WHAT  the  seasoned  drummer  can  do  when  he  changes 
to  a  specialty  is  shown  in  the  experience  of  a  man  who 
had  sold  nothing  but  lumber  and  tobacco  until  he  was 
thirty-five  years  old.  A  New  York  publisher  hired  him  to 
sell  advertising  in  Texas.  His  only  instructions  came  in  the 
form  of  a  note,  saying:  "We  inclose  herewith  our  current 
rate  card,  by  which  you  will  be  governed  accordingly." 
The  drummer  had  never  seen  an  advertising  rate  card,  so 
he  sat  down  to  study  it.  He  found  that  there  were  a  good 
many  different  varieties  of  advertising  space— space  on 
different  pages,  space  in  different  positions,  and  so  forth. 
The  prices  varied  accordingly,  and  there  were  special  dis- 
counts for  the  number  of  times  an  advertisement  appeared, 
and  also  for  different  kinds  of  business,  hotels  paying  one 
price,  stores  another,  schools  another.  Down  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  schedule  he  found  a  kind  of  advertising  that 


seemed  best  to  begin  with.  The  quotation  read:  "  Reading 
notices,  plain  type,  marked  Advt.,  $1.50  a  line."  That 
was  the  highest  price  in  the  list,  and  he  thought  it  would 
show  results  quickest.  There  was  no  discount  for  posi- 
tion, character  of  advertising,  length  of  time  it  ran— a 
straightforward  staple  article.  So  he  started  out  selling 
nothing  but  reading  notices,  and  in  two  weeks  the  New 
York  office  wired  him  to  stop,  for  he  had  filled  the  paper 
with  "readers." 

Then  he  visited  a  Western  boom  town  which  for  two 
years  had  furnished  much  advertising  to  Eastern  news- 
papers. The  place  was  full  of  advertising  solicitors  when 
he  got  there,  but  had  received  a  setback,  and  he  was 
assured  that  nobody  wanted  advertising  space  as  a  gift, 
much  less  to  buy  it.  Studying  the  situation,  he  learned 
that  one  promoter,  the  most  influential  there,  had  never 
spent  a  penny  for  advertising.  So  he  called  upon  him,  laid 
a  proposition  before  him  so  emphatically  that  he  sold  him 
a  whole  page  in  his  paper,  and  then,  with  this  page,  the 
only  advertisement  that  promoter  was  ever  known  to  put 
out,  went  around  to  all  the  other  promoters  and  fairly 
clubbed  them  into  line.  He  didn't  ask  them  to  buy  space 
at  all,  but  exhibited  a  proof  of  his  page  and  asked  how 
much  space  they  wanted  in  the  same  issue.  Of  course, 
the  sheep  all  jumped  after  the  bell-wether.  Today  that 
lumber  salesman  is  publisher  of  the  newspaper  he  worked 
for  then. 

A  specialty  man  may  sell  to  the  same  customer  but 
once.  His  goods  are  usually  unfamiliar,  ingenious,  inter- 
esting. He  has  advantages  as  a  sort  of  mysterious 
stranger  who  comes  from  somewhere  outside  the  cus- 
tomer's every-day  life;  but  there  is  nothing  strange  or 
mysterious  about  the  drummer.  He  covers  the  same 
territory  and  deals  with  the  same  people  year  after  year, 
and  has  to  live  with  all  his  past  failures  and  successes,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  house.  His  goods  are  often  too  well 
known. 

When  the  specialty  salesman  runs  into  a  grumpy 
"prospect"  he  can  throw  the  burden  of  argument  upon 
technical  points  in  his  goods,  making  him  forget  his  ill 
temper  by  contemplating  the  beauties  of  a  back-spacing 
device  or  a  sub-total  button.  When  the  drummer  turns 
up  a  tough  customer  he  has  to  play  straight  for  human 
nature,  and  the  way  in  which  he  will  seize  a  trifling  advan- 
tage and  make  capital  out  of  it  is  often  most  interesting 
— it  is  the  old  problem  of  the  actor,  improvising  a  play 
with  three  boards  and  a  passion. 

Late  one  evening  a  pharmaceutical  salesman  stepped 
into  a  small  drugstore.  It  had  been  a  long,  hot  day.  The 
proprietor,  alone,  was  perched  on  a  high  ladder,  painting 
the  ceiling.  Before  his  visitor  could  say  anything  he 
began  to  scold: 

"  Great  Jehoshaphat,  another  drummer!  Say,  is  a  man 
never  to  have  any  time  to  himself?  If  there's  been  one  of 
you  fellows  here  today  there's  been  a  hundred." 

The  salesman  had  the  situation  instantly. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  when  a  man  has  worked  through 
a  day  like  this  he  has  some  excuse  for  being  a  little  peevish." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  selling? "  snapped  the  druggist. 


"  Let's  say  nothing  about  that,"  replied  the  drummer. 
"I'm  here  to  buy,  not  to  sell,  and  I  want  some  of  those 
fine  cigars  of  yours  I  got  when  I  was  in  your  town  three 
months  ago." 

The  druggist  laid  aside  his  paintbrush. 

"Don't  come  down,"  said  the  drummer,  moving 
toward  the  cigar  case;  "I  can  wait  on  myself." 

"Just  a  moment,  sir,"  said  the  druggist  ceremoni- 
ously. "  I  ask  no  favors  of  anybody.  I  can  wait  on  my 
trade,  sir.  This  job  is  about  done,  anyway,  and  it's 
time  to  close  up." 

The  drummer  bought  a  dollar's  worth  of  cigars, 
insisted  that  the  druggist  smoke  one  with  him,  helped 
shut  up  the  store,  and  finally  took  him  to  his  hotel, 
where  they  talked  pleasantly  till  midnight.  The  drug- 
gist was  still  on  his  guard,  and  occasionally  stopped 
short  to  ask  what  house  the  drummer  represented  and 
what  he  was  selling.  But  the  latter  always  evaded  the 
question.  The  druggist  was  his  guest.  Far  be  it  from 
him  to  break  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  by  talking 
business.  When  they  parted  for  the  night  the  drummer 
had  overcome  his  scruples  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
promised  to  show  his  samples  next  morning  if  the  drug- 
gist really  insisted  upon  it.  And  the  following  day  he 
sold  him  a  very  tidy  bill  of  goods,  still  under  polite 
protests. 

In  the  territory  of  this  same  pharmaceutical  sales- 
man there  was  an  opinionated  German  druggist  who 
had  taken  his  degree  at  Heidelberg,  and  he  refused  to 
listen  to  representatives  of  any  American  pharmaceu- 
tical house  because  he  believed  that  none  but  German 
drugs  were  trustworthy.   His  stock  was  all  purchased 
of  one  little  wholesale  house  that  handled  imported 
goods,  and  practically  all  of  the  pharmaceutical  travelers 
had  given  him  up  as  hopeless— the  only  thing  they  got 
out  of  him  was  a  lecture  on  the  superiority  of  German 
pharmaceuticals,  with  a  scolding  for  representing  an 
American  house. 

The  Diploma  and  the  Diplomatist 

BEFORE  this  particular  salesman  called  upon  him,  he 
took  much  pains  to  learn  the  exact  pronunciation 
of  his  most  unpronounceable  name.  For  several  weeks,  at 
odd  moments,  he  repeated  that  name  over  and  over,  like  a 
German  lesson.  Finally  he  reached  that  town  one  evening 
and  walked  in  upon  the  druggist,  called  him  by  name  in 
correct  form,  told  who  he  was  and  who  he  represented,  and 
before  the  druggist  could  open  up  on  him  said: 

" I  am  told  that  you  are  a  graduate  of  Heidelberg." 
The  German  was  proud  to  confirm  this. 
"  Will  you  let  me  look  at  your  degree  ? "  asked  the  drum- 
mer.   "It  isn't  very  often  that  we  get  a  chance  to  see  a 
real  Heidelberg  sheepskin  in  this  country." 

The  German  was  taken  off  his  guard,  and  warmed  up 
while  he  was  showing  the  framed  parchment.  Yet  when 
the  drummer  tried  to  switch  him  on  to  the  subject  of 
American  pharmaceuticals  he  found  him  cautious.  Various 
cautious  approaches  were  made,  the  druggist  meantime 
waiting  on  customers  who  came  in.  The  drummer  had 
found  no  opening,  and  was  about  to  leave,  trusting  to  a 
good  first  impression  to  pave  the  way  for  business  later, 
when  a  physician  entered,  went  behind  the  prescription 
counter,  and  talked  several  moments  in  German  with  the 
druggist.  The  drummer  had  heard  the  cashier  greet  him 
by  name,  so  when  the  visitor  came  out  he  stood  directly 
in  his  path  and  said,  "  Good  evening,  Doctor  Schmidt." 

The  physician  drew  back,  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and 
then  replied  stiffly,  "  Sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance— how  do  you  know  my  name?" 

"Why,  I  guess  everybody  knows  Doctor  Schmidt!  "  the 
drummer  said  easily.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  try  one 
of  our  friend's  cigars."  Within  five  minutes  the  doctor 
was  genuinely  interested  in  the  drummer's  samples,  par- 
ticularly serums  and  antitoxins  put  up  in  convenient 
forms — improvements  in  his  tools. 
"  Has  our  friend  got  these?  "  he  asked. 
"  No,  but  if  you  want  to  prescribe  them  he  will  get 
them,"  said  the  pharmaceutical  man.  "Will  you  speak 
to  him?" 

Doctor  Schmidt  went  around  behind  the  prescription 
counter  again,  and  there  was  considerable  talk  in  German, 
he  urging  politely,  and  the  druggist  softly  protesting— 
"Nein,  nein,"  and  "Ach!  ach!"  Then  Doctor  Schmidt 
left  the  store,  and  presently  the  Heidelberg  graduate  came 
out,  raised  his  hands  in  despairing  surrender,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Ach,  I  gif  in !   Yes,  I  vill  do  vat  you  vish." 

Glancing  superficially  over  the  samples,  he  ordered  a 
dozen  of  each  preparation  that  had  interested  the  physi- 
cian. At  that  point  the  drummer  stepped  in  as  adviser, 
holding  his  customer  back— a  device  of  selling  as  useful 
as  any  urging  tactics.    It  was  suggested  that  he  cut  the 
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quantities  down,  increase  the  variety  of  goods,  and  remem- 
ber that  he  was  ordering  under  pressure.  As  an  outcome, 
a  representative  assortment  of  pharmaceuticals  was  put 
into  this  pharmacy,  and  the  druggist  was  won  over  perma- 
nently. 

One  of  the  most  capable  salesmen  in  the  men's  collar 
trade  is  a  young  fellow  who  says  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  sell  goods  on  facts,  but  has  to  sell  on  feelings 
instead.  "Facts"  are  usually  arguments  made  up  in 
advance  figures,  illustrations,  contrasts  and  so  forth, 
used  by  a  salesman  on  all  customers  alike.  But  this  man 
has  to  work  out  his  campaign  on  the  spot,  and  make  it  fit 
the  man  he  is  selling  to. 

In  a  certain  small  town  in  his  territory  there  were  two 
haberdashers,  neither  of  whom  handled  his  line —both 
had  the  goods  of  his  biggest  competitor.  Getting  off  the 
train  there  one  afternoon,  he  first  called  on  the  merchant 
who  had  the  largest  rating.  Men's  collars  are  hotly  com- 
petitive, for  the  assortment  of  styles  and  sizes  is  so  large 
that  few  merchants  can  carry  the  goods  of  more  than  one 
manufacturer.  Selling  the  line  to  a  merchant  for  the  first 
time,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  taking  some  competitor's 
goods  out  of  his  store.  The  salesman  talked  about  ten 
minutes,  arguing  that,  as  his  goods  were  carefully  made 
and  decidedly  popular  with  the  public,  the  haberdasher 
could  increase  his  collar  sales  by  putting  them  in.  His 
prospect  listened  cynically.  By-and-by  he  turned  away, 
saying: 

"Young  man,  you  speak  your  piece  well;  but  when  you 
say  you  can  increase  my  collar  business  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent  you  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  for  I  do 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  collar  business  here  now. 
Good  day." 

The  salesman  walked  out  and  headed  for  the  other 
haberdasher,  a  small  merchant,  two  blocks  down  the 
street.  As  he  went  along  he  whipped  himself  into  a  state 
of  indignation.  At  every  step  he  got  madder  and  madder, 
for  sales  purposes,  and  when  he  strode  into  the  other  store 
he  went  right  up  to  the  desk,  shook  his  finger  under  the 
haberdasher's  nose,  and  said  emphatically: 


"  Mr.  Fruend,  I've  come  in  here  to  tell  you  that  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

The  merchant  looked  up,  astonished. 

"Yes,  sir;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  if 
you're  not  I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

"  Young  man,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  anyway?" 

"Why,  the  idea  of  a  merchant  a  merchant! —  sitting 
here  and  letting  his  only  competitor  take  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  all  the  men's  collar  trade  in  his  own  town ! " 

"Who  said  that?"  exclaimed  the  haberdasher.  "It's 
a  lie!"  he  continued,  now  beginning  to  warm  up  under 
the  salesman's  indignation.  In  five  minutes  the  latter 
was  demonstrating  that,  where  the  smaller  man  handled 
identically  the  same  collars  as  his  big  competitor,  he  must 
always  take  the  remnants  of  trade.  He  showed  Mr. 
Fruend  the  possibilities  for  building  new  business  with  a 
different  line,  and  Mr.  Fruend  got  quite  excited  as  the 
principle  of  the  thing  was  spread  before  him.  He  agreed 
to  stock  this  other  line,  and  immediately  sold  out  his 
present  stock  of  competing  collars  to  the  salesman  at  the 
wholesale  price.  Not  until  the  salesman  went  to  the  hotel 
to  get  his  samples  did  he  remember  that,  in  the  heat  of  his 
indignation,  he  had  not  told  Mr.  Fruend  his  name  nor 
what  collar  house  he  represented ! 

The  deal  was  closed,  however. 

That  evening,  as  he  walked  past  on  his  way  to  the  train, 
the  haberdasher  beckoned  him  in  for  a  moment.  His 
indignation  was  gone,  he  had  cooled  off,  and  forgotten  his 
big  competitor  up  street. 

"Say,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Fruend,  "if  those  collars 
are  as  good  as  you  are  they're  all  right.  Come  in  and  see 
me  often.  That  was  absolutely  the  finest  line  of  flub-dub 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life." 

The  sale  of  staple  goods  sometimes  turns  on  almost 
invisible  points.  It  was  a  collar  salesman  who  stood  chat- 
ting with  the  young  woman  in  the  cash  cage  of  a  country 
general  store  when  a  drummer  in  another  line  walked  in 
and  asked  for  the  proprietor. 

"  He's  out  just  now,"  said  the  young  woman.  "  Is  there 
nobody  else  who  can  attend  to  you?" 


"No,"  said  the  salesman  indifferently.  "I  want  the 
proprietor  to  look  into  my  proposition." 

The  collar  man  was  there  later  in  the  day  when  this 
drummer  returned  and  explained  his  proposition  to  the 
proprietor,  but  made  no  sale,  for  the  young  woman  in  the 
cash  cage,  whom  he  had  assumed  was  a  clerk,  and  snubbed 
accordingly,  was  in  reality  the  proprietor's  wife,  a  most 
capable  buyer  herself.  The  slight  had  wounded  her,  and 
that  drummer  paid  the  penalty  accordingly. 

The  incident  impressed  the  collar  salesman.  He 
resolved  that  no  matter  what  appearances  seemed  to  indi- 
cate, he  would  never  take  people  for  granted  in  that  way. 

Several  weeks  later  he  walked  into  the  same  sort  of 
general  store  in  another  town.  The  only  person  to  be 
seen  in  the  men's  furnishing  department  was  a  young 
girl,  scarcely  eighteen  — palpably  a  clerk.  The  collar  man 
thought  there  was  no  use  in  speaking  to  her,  and  started 
toward  the  office  to  find  the  proprietor.  Then,  suddenly, 
he  remembered  his  resolution,  and  turned  to  the  girl. 

"I  suppose  you  buy  the  collar  stock  here,  don't  you?" 
he  asked,  as  a  matter  of  form. 

"  Sure,"  was  her  reply.  "  I  buy  all  the  men's  furnishings." 

She  not  only  purchased  an  ample  bill  of  goods,  but  bal- 
anced her  order  in  styles  and  sizes  with  a  skill  that  could 
not  have  been  excelled  by  an  experienced  collar  man. 

In  selling  the  staples,  prices  are  split  into  fractions  of 
a  cent;  competition  is  never  absent  for  a  moment,  even 
when  it  isn't  there,  and  the  buyer  is  shrewd  and  at  home 
in  the  salesman's  line.  The  latter  is  forced  to  fight  most 
of  his  battles  upon  human  issues  as  the  only  escape  from 
ironbound  trade  conditions,  and  consequently  has  a  sure 
instinct  for  people.  In  a  few  moments  the  experienced 
drummer  will  gauge  a  group  of  persons,  sort  the  individuals 
into  sizes  and  capacities,  determine  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  be  ready  to  use  them  all.  When  a  man  has  this 
faculty,  plus  business  experience,  he  will  come  pretty  near 
getting  his  share  of  trade  in  any  territory  and  with  any 
salable  goods.  He  will  get  it  as  long  as  there  is  trade  to 
get,  and  when  there  seems  to  be  no  trade,  owing  to  depres- 
sion or  other  conditions,  he  will  still  get  what  there  is. 
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IT  WAS  a  quarter  after  eleven  by  the 
jeweled  traveling  clock  on  Bob  Ham- 
mersly's  marble  mantelpiece  when  that 
elegant  young  gentleman  opened  his  heavy 
eyelids,  swallowed  once  or  twice  with  some 
difficulty,  and  gave  vent  to  a  mournful, 
inarticulate  roar  for  the  purpose  of  sum- 
moning the  colored  valet  whose  services  he 
shared  with  his  fellow-lodgers.  Receiving 
no  response  he  suppressed  a  maudlin  incli- 
nation to  weep,  and  cursed  loudly  the  folly 
which  had  caused  him  to  invite  Madem- 
oiselle Celestine  Forsythe  to  a  late  supper 
after  her  turn  upon  the  Victoria  Roof  the 
preceding  evening,  during  which  exhilarat- 
ing experience,  costing  the  modest  sum  of 
thirty-nine  dollars,  he  had  imbibed  a  quan- 
tity of  liquid  refreshment  resulting  in  a 
dull  headache  over  his  right  temple ;  while 
he  attributed  a  peculiarly  bitter  and  alto- 
gether unpleasant  taste  on  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  to  the  extraordinary  number  of 
heavy  cigars  which  he  had  consumed  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

As  he  thrust  off  the  coverlet  and  swung 
his  legs  over  the  side  of  the  bed  he  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  glorious  coloring  of  his  silken 
pajamas  nor  the  golden  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  half-raised  window-shade.  The 
former  had  not  been  paid  for  and  the  latter 
hurt  his  eyes.  He  felt  ill  and  decidedly 
shaky.  Again  he  cursed  loudly  the  neglect 
of  his  servant,  feeling  sure  the  nigger  was 
at  that  moment  shooting  craps  in  the 
neighboring  stable. 

He  groped  around  with  his  toes  for  his 
slippers,  and  unexpectedly  came  in  contact 
with  his  boots,  confused  inextricably  with 
his  evening  clothes,  upon  the  floor.  His 
tall  hat  hung  dejectedly  from  an  electric 
burner.  There  was  a  stale  smell  of  cigar 
and  cigarette  smoke  in  the  air.  It  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  oft>repeated  dawn  of  the  morning  after. 

A  more  uselessly  ornamental  member  of  society  than 
Bob  Hammersly  at  twenty-six  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find.  His  father,  a  respected  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  had  died  while  his  son  was  still  at  boarding- 
school,  and  Bob  had  lost  his  mother  a  year  or  so  after. 
He  had  no  guardian  and  no  near  relatives,  and  the  small 
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and  laboriously  accumulated  paternal  estate  yielded  only 
the  moderate  income  of  two  thousand  a  year.  This,  how- 
ever, had  been  ample  to  allow  him  to  cut  a  good  deal  of  a 
dash  at  Harvard,  where  he  had  accomplished  little  save  to 
develop  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  doing  nothing 
artistically,  and  to  cultivate  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement 
his  taste  for  wines,  liquors  and  cigars.  He  had  been 
known  there  as  a  cool  hand  at  poker  and  an  excellent  polo 


player,  which  sport  his  limited  means 
allowed  him  to  indulge  in  only  vicariously. 
But  he  had  been  exceedingly  popular,  had 
made  most  of  the  clubs,  and  was  regarded 
by  his  friends  as  a  gentleman  of  no  mean 
order.  While  he  had  in  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  occasionally  gone  out  to 
try  for  the  track  and  other  teams,  he  had 
soon  tired  of  it,  preferring  the  more  easily- 
won  distinction  of  being  a  social  favorite 
and  one  of  the  first  "  ten."  Thus,  his  figure, 
which  had  originally  been  lithe  and  mus- 
cular, had  long  since  tended  to  flabbiness. 

After  graduation  he  had  spent  eight  or 
ten  months  floating  through  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  consuming  large  quantities  of  beer 
at  Munich,  and  eventually  returned  to  his 
native  city  with  no  greater  ambition  than 
to  lead  the  easy  life  of  a  young  man  about 
town,  aping  the  speech  and  manners  of  the 
elderly  roues  who  sat  in  the  windows  of 
the  club  and  honored  him  with  cynical  com- 
ments upon  society  at  large.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  insidious  philosophy  of  these 
worldly-wise  men  that  had  done  most  to 
make  him  what  he  was  and  to  weaken  his 
regard  for  any  but  the  material  side  of  life. 
They  liked  and  petted  him,  these  useless  old 
boys,  and  were  quite  willing  to  ruin  him 
out  of  hand  in  return  for  the  pleasure  he 
gave  them.  For  Bob  was  a  good-natured 
lad  and  would  spend  a  whole  afternoon  in 
the  bay  window  with  one  of  them,  just  to 
keep  him  from  being  lonely.  In  fact,  for 
this  and  other  reasons,  his  life  had  come  to 
be  more  and  more  circumscribed  by  the 
walls  of  the  club.  One  could  sign  little  slips 
for  things  there  and  not  be  called  on  to  pay 
until  the  end  of  the  month  a  highly  impor- 
tant consideration.  Moreover,  not  owning 
a  motor  himself,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
be  on  hand  where  he  could,  without  great  effort,  requisi- 
tion those  of  his  friends. 

Five  years  of  gilded  youth,  while  it  could  in  no  sense  be 
said  to  have  sobered  him,  had  left  him  highly  dissatisfied. 
His  income  was  insufficient  for  his  tastes  and  he  was  badly 
in  debt.  His  health  had  suffered  considerably  from  late 
hours  and  a  minimum  of  solid  food.  He  felt  soggy  and 
wondered  at  the  fellows  who  could  put  in  a  couple  of  hours 
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at  racquets  without  feeling  it.  So  far  as  ideals  went  he  had 
entirely  ceased  to  have  any.  The  thought  of  work  was 
abhorrent.  Eventually  he  supposed  he  should  marry 
some  rich  little  girl  who  would  not  interfere  too  much 
with  his  liberty,  but  until  that  step  became  necessary  he 
preferred  to  drift  uselessly  along,  from  the  club  to  the 
card-table.  Occasionally— but  only  occasionally— he  felt 
himself  a  poor  thing.  This  was  usually  before  breakfast  on 
such  mornings  as  the  present,  when  he  had  been  hitting 
it  up  the  night  before  and  was  seedy  in  consequence. 

"  Curse  the  coon ! "  he  growled,  filling  a  tall  glass  from  a 
siphon  upon  the  window-sill  and  tincturing  it  darkly  with 
brandy.  "  I  don't  suppose  he's  even  laid  out  a  clean  shirt 
for  me." 

He  felt  a  sudden  humiliation  at  not  being  able  to  afford 
a  proper  English  valet— ashamed  of  the  poverty  that 
forced  him  to  live  in  such  a  hole.  He  jerked  up  the  shade 
viciously  and  a  dull  pain  shot  through  his  head.  Some- 
how the  brandy  did  not  seem  to  have  its  usual  effect.  Life 
was  a  beastly  mess,  anyhow.  His  eye  caught  a  pile  of  let- 
ters on  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  while  he  held  the 
tumbler  to  his  lips  with  one  hand  he  fumbled  them  over 
with  the  other.  There  were  five  dinner  invitations  for  the 
coming  month,  a  varied  assortment  of  bills  alternately 
marked  "Account  rendered"  and  "Please  remit,"  and  a 
letter  from  a  firm  of  lawyers  threatening  suit  if  he  did 
not  at  once  pay  a  bill  of  several  hundred  dollars.  "  Well, 
let  'em  sue"— that  was  all  the  good  it  would  do  them. 
There  was  one  letter  addressed  in  a  fine,  copperplate  hand 
which  he  almost  neglected  to  open  and  only  picked  up 
after  he  had  started  dressing.  It  was  dated  four  days 
before,  and  he  had  a  confused  impression  that  it  had  been 
lying  around  there  for  some  time. 

March  27,  19  — 
My  dear  Mr.  Hammersly:  If  you  have  no  other  engage- 
ment will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  dining  with  me  at  the 
club  on  Thursday,  April  the  first,  at  eight  o'clock?  As  an 
old  friend  of  your  father  I  am  much  interested  in  your 
career  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you 
before  long.  Sincerely  yours, 

Randolph  Middleton. 

Hammersly  tossed  the  letter  upon  his  dressing-table  and 
made  a  very  wry  face  in  the  glass.  These  old  boys  who 
had  been  "friends  of  your  father"  were  such  a  bore! 
Always  preaching  around  about  following  in  his  footsteps 
and  doing  honor  to  a  distinguished  name!  Usually  they 
hadn't  been  friends  of  your  father  at  that— only  anxious 
to  make  talk.  But  Middleton— wasn't  he  the  rich  old  guy 
that  had  founded  the  Orthopedic  Hospital?  Sure  he  was. 
Bob  remembered  him  well— a  punctilious  old  gentleman,  a 
good  deal  of  a  swell,  and  reputed  to  be  immensely  rich. 


He  recalled  having  been  introduced  to  him  once  in  the 
billiard-room.  The  old  chap  had  mentioned  his  father 
then.  There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  accept  the 
invitation.  He'd  telephone  some  excuse  for  not  having 
answered  and  say  he'd  come. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Rufus,  the  valet,  interrupting  his 
chain  of  thought,  "but  they  is  three  gentlemen  down- 
stairs what  is  askin'  for  you." 

"You  reptile!"  shouted  Hammersly;  "where  have  you 
been  all  this  time?  Sick  aunt?  Sick  Tommy-cat!  What 
do  these  fellows  downstairs  look  like?" 

"They  looks  like  they  was  after  real  money,"  replied 
Rufus  with  a  stage  grin,  as  he  dodged  to  a  safe  distance 
from  mere  force  of  habit. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hammersly,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Middleton  cordially  as  he  grasped  Bob's  hand  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  club.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  give 
a  whole  evening  to  an  old  fellow  like  me.  I  hope  you  won't 
regret  it.  No  cocktail,  eh?  Sure  you  won't— just  one? 
Well,  I  admire  you  all  the  more  for  it.  Your  father  never 
touched  anything.  A  wonderful  man— your  father!  One 
of  my  most  intimate  friends." 

"  I  often  heard  him  speak  of  you,  sir,"  replied  Bob,  feel- 
ing this  polite  lie  to  be  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  good  taste. 
As  for  the  cocktail,  he  had  declined  it  owing  to  a  temporary 
abhorrence  therefor,  due  to  the  state  of  his  head.  He  had 
no  intention  of  giving  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
teetotaler,  but  if  the  old  boy  understood  it  that  way- 
why  

"  I  hear  very  flattering  accounts  of  you !  "  continued  Mr. 
Middleton,  his  little  beadlike  eyes  twinkling  at  his  guest. 
"You  seem  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  everybody.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  your  father." 

"You  flatter  me!"  stammered  Bob  in  some  embarrass- 
ment. "I'm  afraid  I  hardly  measure  up  to  my  father's 
standards." 

He  almost  blushed  as  he  made  these  modest  answers, 
wondering  who  the  devil  old  Middleton  took  him  for, 
anyway. 

"And  now,"  said  his  host,  pressing  a  bell  and  handing 
him  a  bill-of-fare,  "what  shall  we  have  for  dinner?  How 
about  some  nice  anchovies?  or  do  you  prefer  fresh  caviar? 
Some  onion  soup  au  gratin,  eh?— and  after  that  flaked 
crab  meat  a  la  Newburg?" 

Bob  turned  white  in  spite  of  himself.  Any  evening  but 
this  such  a  dinner  would  have  delighted  him. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  interrupted  as  courteously  as  possible; 
"you  might  leave  me  out  of  all  that,  if  you  don't  mind. 
Fact  is,  I  care  for  very  little  and  only  the  simplest  things. 
Got  out  of  the  habit— training  in  college,  you  know! " 

"Well,  well!"  cried  Mr.  Middleton.  "I  like  to  see  a 
young  man  keeping  his  appetites  well  in  hand.  Frugality 
in  diet  is  the  secret  of  health.  All  one  really  needs  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  proteids — the  rest  is  superfluous  and  clogs 
the  system.   I  congratulate  you! " 

He  smiled  admiringly  at  Bob  to  the  latter's  extreme 
embarrassment  and  considerately  ordered  a  frugal  and 
wineless  repast  of  soup  and  roast  chicken. 

Bob  was  obliged  to  admit  that  his  host  was  an  enter- 
taining and  attractive  companion.  He  had  traveled  all 
over  the  world  and  appeared  to  know  everybody  worth 
knowing  both  in  America  and  Europe ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  life  was  obviously  a  serious  matter  to  him  he 
illumined  every  subject  upon  which  he  touched  with  an 
elusive  humor.  It  was  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast,  however,  when  they  were  comfortably  sipping  their 
coffee,  that  the  little  man  disclosed  the  real  purpose  of  his 
invitation. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  flecking  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  "  I  knew 
your  dear  father  very  well.    Fine  type  of  man.  Highest 
principles  and  all  that.   In  the  early  days  I  used  to  be  at 
the  house  a  good  deal.    You  don't  re- 
member me,  of  course.    But  his  death 
was  a  great  shock  to  me.    Besides,  he 
had  been  a  lot  of  help  to  me  profession- 
ally.   Sound  judgment  he  had.  Well, 
I've  lived  all  over  the  world  since  then 
and  had  my  ups  and  downs,  my  good 
luck  and  my  bad,  and  now  I'm  settled 
down  here  comfortably  to  end  my  days. 
I've  never  married  and  all  my  relatives 
are  dead  and  gone  long  ago." 

Hammersly  nodded  sympathetically. 
His  experiences  with  other  old  men  had 
enabled  him  to  listen  to  just  this  sort  of 
rot  indefinitely.  Mr.  Middleton  gave 
him  a  quizzical  glance  over  his  cigar. 

"And  now,"  he  remarked  quietly, 
"I'm  looking  around  for  an  heir— some 
straight,  honest,  high-minded,  clean 
young  fellow  like  yourself." 

His  glance  brightened  until  it  broke 
into  a  tender  smile.  "Like  yourself!" 
he  repeated,  with  a  note  almost  of 
affection  in  his  voice.  Bob  felt  a  sudden 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  the  blood 
coursed  upward,  suffusing  his  face. 


"Oh— oh!  "  he  stammered, "  I— really— you  know  " 

"Perhaps  I  know  more  than  you  think,"  continued  Mr. 
Middleton.  "I've  heard  a  lot  about  you,  Robert,  my 
boy.  You  don't  mind  an  old  fellow  calling  you  by  your 
first  name,  eh  ?  Particularly  if  he's  going  to  make  you  his 
heir!  And  I  believe  from  what  I  have  learned  that  you 
will  be  admirably  suited  to  inherit  what  little  I  shall  leave. 
I  want  my  successor  to  be  the  type  of  young  man  best 
qualified  to  make  the  most  of  it." 

Bob's  astonishment  and  confusion  rendered  him  all  but 
speechless.  He  could  hardly  doubt  Mr.  Middleton 's 
sincerity,  yet  it  was  obvious  the  latter  had  a  curiously 
abortive  idea  of  his  real  character.  Where,  he  wondered, 
could  his  host  have  secured  such  extraordinary  informa- 
tion concerning  him?  Who  could  have  been  his  eulogist? 
Was  it  quite  honest  to  accept  such  generosity  without 
undeceiving  him  ?  He  hesitated  with  a  feeling  of  guilt. 

"Really,"  he  replied  a  little  excitedly,  but  in  his  most 
charming  manner,  "  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you.  It's 
tremendous.  I  never  expected  any  such  thing,  of  course. 
I'm  glad  you  think  I'm  the  sort  of  chap  you  approve  of. 
I'm  really  not,  I'm  afraid— not  the  fellow  you  imagine  me. 
But  I'll  try  to  fill  the  bill  and  make  good." 

"  Ah !  That's  the  right  spirit ! "  exclaimed  the  little  man 
eagerly.  "I  knew  I  shouldn't  go  wrong.  You  are  your 
father's  own  son.  A  chip  of  the  old  block." 

He  held  out  his  thin,  wrinkled  hand  and  Bob  shook  it 
heartily,  while  his  heart  leaped  inside  his  immaculate  shirt 
bosom.  By  George,  what  luck !  Here  was  a  fortune  with- 
out having  to  marry  it.  Talk  about  being  born  with  a 
golden  spoon  in  your  mouth !  Why  here  was  an  old  chap 
trying  to  cram  one  down  your  throat.  He  hardly  listened 
to  what  Middleton  was  saying. 

"I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  the  terms  onerous," 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  "in  view  of  your  present 
physical  and  mental  condition.  Of  course,  perfect  health 
is  indispensable— a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body— mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano,  you  know.  No  late  hours,  no 
tobacco  and  no  alcohol — which  to  you,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  will  be  no  deprivation.  Then  you  must  fit  yourself 
for  whatever  department  of  work  you  may  select  by 
going  in  at  the  bottom  and  learning  the  business  right 
from  the  ground  up." 

For  a  moment  Hammersly's  elated  spirits  took  a  swoop 
downward  like  an  aeroplane  meeting  a  cross-draft.  Was 
the  old  fellow  going  to  make  a  parson  out  of  him?  No 
whisky?  No  cigarettes?  Ugh!  Could  he  stand  it? 
But  the  thought  of  the  millions  that  had  endowed  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital  rushed  back  to  his  encouragement. 
Why,  it  was  worth  any  sacrifice  for  a  few  years.  The  old 
fellow  could  not  last  long;  and  then,  by  George,  he  could 
do  as  he  liked ! 

"Your  conditions  seem  reasonable  enough,"  he  replied 
calmly.  "  When  shall  I  begin  ?  " 

"At  once,"  answered  Mr.  Middleton.  "Take  a  day  or 
two  to  think  it  over  and  decide  what  sort  of  business  or 
profession  you  would  prefer  to  take  up.  If  you  say  so, 
I'll  drop  over  to  your  rooms  some  afternoon  and  we  can 
arrange  the  details." 

"  You  can't  make  it  too  soon  for  me,  sir,"  answered  Bob 
with  a  winning  smile.  "  I'm  ready  to  go  to  work  tomorrow." 


He  Felt  III  and  Decidedly 
Shaky 
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"  Wry  well,"  laid  hia  host!  "I'll  come  in  tomorrow 
afternoon.  Good  night,  ltohcrt  1  believe  you  will  make 
tile  best  heir  an  old  man  ever  had." 

A  few  of  the  boys  on  their  way  home  from  one  of  the 
shows,  who  happened  to  drop  in  unexpectedly  upon 
Hanimersly  a  little  after  twelve  that  same  evening,  were 
greeted  by  an  ast  onishing  vision  of  Hob  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
and  Rufus  in  a  state  of  perspiring  collapse.  The  walls  had 
been  entirely  stripped  of  t heir  decorations,  which  -mostly 
photographs  of  female  stage  favorites  -lay  in  a  heap  in 
the  center  of  the  floor,  together  with  half  a  dozen  sporting 
prints.  A  wooden  case  near  the  door  was  piled  high  with 
the  remains  of  Bob's  cellar,  flanked  by  a  double  row  of 
empty  bottles  and  siphons.  Dust  hung  on  the  air  in 
clouds.  A  neat  batch  of  white  envelopes,  carefully 
stamped  and  addressed,  stood  on  the  corner  of  the  mantel. 
The  visitors  stared  for  one  instant,  staggered  by  the  sight 
of  so  much  energy. 

"  What  the  devil's  up?  Moving  out?"  ejaculated  the 
stouter  of  the  two,  known  as  "Ikey"  Dupre,  by  virtue  of 
his  ostentatious  antisemitism. 

Bob  regarded  him  malevolently. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Cleaning  house,  that's  all. 
What'll  you  give  for  this  fine  line  of  stage  beauties?" 

"Why  don't  you 
auction  'em  off?" 
suggested  the  other. 
"  I'll  give  you  a  quar- 
ter for  that  top  one." 

Bob  raised  it  gin- 
gerly by  his  fingertips. 
It  depicted  a  young 
lady  in  an  abbrevi- 
ated skirt,  gazing 
coquettishly  over  her 
folded  hands. 

"Twenty-five  • 
cents  for  this  fasci- 
nating picture!"  he 
exclaimed  in  horror. 
' '  Twenty-five  cents 
for  Celestine 
Forsythe!  Thirty 
cents  for  Celestine— 
just  to  save  her  self- 
respect." 

Ikey  dug  into  the 
pile  with  his  foot. 

"No,"  he  hesi- 
tated. "But  I'll  bid 
on  the  lot,  though. 
How'll  you  trade  for 
five  dollars,  to  include 
the  prints?" 

"Ikey !  Ikey !  " 
cried  Bob.  "  'Tis 
done! " 

From  that  hour  a 
new  life  began  for 
Bob  Hammersly. 
Punctual  to  the 
minute  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  called,  expressed 
his  approval  of  the 
austerity  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  his  heir's 
apartments,  dis- 
cussed with  him  the 
choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion and  warned  him 

of  the  necessity  of  abiding  strictly  by  the  terms  of  his 
agreement.  These  he  now  made  more  definite,  even 
reducing  them  to  writing.  Bob  must  rise  at  six  and  go 
through  a  certain  prescribed  set  of  physical  exercises.  He 
was  then  to  take  a  tepid  bath  and  eat  a  light  breakfast 
consisting  of  coffee  and  a  boiled  egg.  After  his  day's  work 
he  could  dine  where  he  chose  so  long  as  he  was  in  bed  by 
ten.  Mr.  Middleton  also  suggested  a  course  of  reading  in 
economics  and  philosophy  to  occupy  his  evenings.  The 
theater,  cards,  wine  and  tobacco  were,  of  course,  pro- 
hibited. 

Bob  listened  to  him  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart.  Some- 
how, in  the  cold  light  of  day,  the  conditions  seemed  much 
harder  than  at  the  club  the  night  before,  beneath  the  soft 
comfort  of  the  lamps.  As  old  Middleton  rambled  on 
about  abstaining  from  this  and  forswearing  that,  Bob 
wondered  how  he  could  possibly  give  up  his  cigarettes  — he 
smoked  two  boxes  of  them  a  day.  And  a  fellow  had  to 
take  a  drink  once  in  a  while.  Work,  walks,  sleep,  eco- 
nomics—he  couldn't.  What  was  the  use?  More  than  once 
he  was  on  the  point  of  chucking  up  the  whole  thing  and 
telling  Mr.  Middleton  that  he  had  got  him  wrong,  that 
it  was  an  impossible  demand,  too  big  an  order!  And 
then  he  would  think  of  the  money!  It  was  worth  trying. 
An  easy  way  to  earn  a  million  or  two!  And,  by  George, 
how  he'd  whoop  things  up  when  the  old  fellow  had  kicked 
the  bucket! 


The  next  day  he  began  his  regimen.  The  choice  of  an 
occupation  had  at  first  afforded  him  some  difficulty,  but 
he  had  finally  decided  on  the  steel  business.  It  was  in 
steel  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  made  most,  of  his  money. 
There  was  tact  in  the  select  ion.  Accordingly,  the  old  man 
took  him  across  the  river  to  a  plant  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. Bob  started  in  as  a  laborer.  Every  morning  he 
had  to  be  there  in  his  overalls  on  the  minute  of  seven.  All 
day  long  he  worked  among  the  glowing  furnaces,  consumed 
by  thirst,  the  sweat  pouring  from  his  face,  his  back  aching, 
his  legs  and  arms  full  of  shooting  pains.  When  night  came 
he  used  to  fall  asleep  on  the  trolley  as  he  crossed  the  bridge 
back  to  Manhattan.  There  was  no  reading  of  economics 
or  philosophy  in  the  evenings  for  him— no  time  to  dine  at 
the  club!  He  used  to  stop  on  the  corner  at  a  quick-lunch 
room,  bolt  a  steak  and  two  baked  potatoes,  and  then 
make  for  bed.  And  sleep!  Ah,  the  ecstasy  of  it!  The 
instant  release  from  the  grinding  labor  of  the  day— the 
cessation  of  pain  in  back  and  legsl 

In  those  first  agonizing  weeks  Bob's  weight  dropped 
forty  pounds,  his  collars  became  loose,  his  chin  lost  its 
rotundity,  his  paunch  entirely  disappeared.  He  awoke 
in  the  mornings  ravenously  hungry  and  could  hardly  wait 
to  swallow  his  egg  and  coffee.   He  felt  lame  and  sore  most 


All  Day  Long  He  Worked  Among  the  Glowing  Furnaces 

of  the  time,  but  gloriously  well.  He  no  longer  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  a  headache.  If  he  had  had  the  time  he 
would  have  played  racquets  with  some  of  those  fellows  he 
used  to  envy. 

Over  at  the  works  he  pitched  quoits  and  put  the  shot 
at  the  noon  hour,  and  soon  found  he  was  up  to  his  weight 
with  the  other  men. 

But  he  missed  the  drink  and  his  tobacco.  Six  months 
before,  if  anybody  had  told  him  that  he  could  get  through 
the  day  without  a  couple  of  whiskies  and  at  least  one  cock- 
tail he  would  have  laughed  incredulously.  In  those  days 
six  cigars  had  been  nothing.  Now  his  one  longing  was  for 
beer  and  a  pipe.  It  required  all  his  resolution  to  decline 
the  offers  of  his  comrades  when,  broiling  from  the  furnaces, 
they  sought  the  shade  of  the  yard  next  the  public  house. 
At  first  he  worked  with  set  teeth  and  tears  in  his  eyes ;  then, 
as  his  muscles  hardened  and  the  pains  left  his  back,  he 
began  to  take  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  in  showing  the 
rest  of  the  gang  that  he  was  no  booby.  He  had  one  fight 
and  was  soundly  pommeled  by  a  smaller  ironworker,  but 
he  took  his  medicine,  spat  out  a  tooth  and  shook  hands. 
A  tooth  v/as  a  small  thing  to  sacrifice  for  a  million!  His 
friends  in  New  York  knew  him  no  more.  He  neither  had 
the  inclination  nor  the  time  to  go  out  into  society.  Som<^ 
times— on  Sunday  afternoons  he'd  make  a  call  or  two; 
but  he  found  it  difficult  to  develop  the  requisite  small 
talk.    He  had  no  longer  the  ghost  of  an  idea  who  was  the 


latest  craze  at  the  opera  or  what  the  best  shows  were. 
Most  of  his  friends  thought  he  was  traveling.  Howquickly 
a  fellow  dropped  out  of  the  running! 

And  just  when  he  no  longer  needed  money  he  found  that 
he  had  plenty  of  it.  His  club  bills  came  to  practically 
nothing  now  at  the  end  of  the  month,  for  he  neither  used 
cabs  nor  ran  up  accounts  for  clothes,  cigars  and  wine. 
Moreover,  as  he  never  gambled  he  had  no  debts  of 
honor. 

Gradually  he  paid  off  all  his  bills  — even  the  one  upon 
which  suit  had  been  threatened.  Two  thousand  a  year? 
Why,  that  was  forty  dollars  a  week,  and  he  was  living  on 
twelve  and  earning  twenty! 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  he  was  made  a  foreman  and 
his  pay  raised  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  He  had 
never  felt  so  proud  in  all  his  life  before.  He  had  come  to 
love  the  roar  of  the  furnaces  and  the  rumble  of  the  tackle 
and  chains.  He  joined  the  union  and  entered  enthusias- 
tically into  the  life  of  the  men  for  whom  he  began  to  have 
a  strong  affection.  He  knew  them  all  by  their  first  names 
and  they  called  him  Bob.  By  the  side  of  most  of  them 
Ikey  Dupre  and  the  rest  of  his  old  friends  seemed  like  a 
gang  of  cheap  sports.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  stopped  at 
the  club  to  see  some  of  them,  but  their  talk  of  cocktails, 

shows  and  chorus 
girls  sickened  him. 

" Gee! "  said  Ikey; 
"you  look  hard  as 
nails.  Gone  into 
training?" 

"Yes,"  answered 
Bob  shortly. 

"  What  for  ?"  asked 
his  friend.  "  Tryin' 
to  get  strong?" 

"For  money,"  re- 
plied Bob,  with  a 
grim  laugh. 

"  Wish  I  could  earn 
money  that  way," 
remarked  Ikey  rue- 
fully, looking  down 
at  his  waist  measure. 
" But  it  would  kill 
me  sure." 

The  absence  of  in- 
tellectual com- 
panionship among 
the  men  led  him  grad- 
ually to  take  up  his 
long-neglected  habit 
of  reading,  and  by  a 
curious  kink  of  for- 
tune his  interest  in  the 
union  turned  him  in 
the  direction  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology. 
It  came  to  him  as 
rather  a  joke  one 
night  that,  after  all, 
he  should,  in  spite  of 
himself,  be  reading 
Karl  Marx  in  his  room 
before  going  to  bed. 
He  saw  that  what  his 
comrades  and  their 
families  needed  was 
some  kind  of  a 
healthy  social  life, 
which  their  environ- 
ment did  not  afford. 
This  he  resolved  to  remedy  if  he  could,  and  so  he 
organized  a  "Men's  Club,"  which  soon  required  so  much 
of  his  t'me  that  he  gave  up  his  rooms  in  New  York  and 
took  others  within  walk'ng  distance  of  the  factory.  Not 
that  this  metamorphosis  occurred  all  at  once.  But  it  is 
true  that  what  at  first  was  bitter  bread  to  him  before  long 
tasted  sweeter  than  any  experiences  of  his  life  hitherto. 
He  looked  forward,  to  be  sure,  to  the  time  when  he  should 
come  into  his  inheritance,  but  not  with  that  hungry 
eagerness  of  the  first  months  of  his  probation.  His  feeling 
for  Mr.  Middleton  became  one  of  gratitude  for  having  lifted 
him  out  of  the  slough  in  which  he  had  been  living. 

Once  in  a  long  while  Mr.  Middleton  would  send  for  him 
and  they  would  have  a  talk.  The  old  fellow  seemed  well 
pleased  at  the  progress  Hob  was  making,  and  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  having  in  any  way  repented  of  his  bargain.  On 
the  anniversary  of  their  original  compact  they  spent  an 
evening  together  at  the  club,  and  this  time  Mr.  Middleton 
ordered  a  very  different  sort  of  dinner  from  their  first. 
There  were  various  hora-d'a'uvren,  a  rich  -puree  of  lobster, 
terrapin,  saddle  of  mutton,  pdti  de  joie  gras  with  salad, 
and  a  complicated  dessert.  Cocktails  were  served,  but 
Hob  declined    this  time  for  a  very  different  reason. 

"But  tonight  there  are  no  rules,  no  conditions,"  said 
Mr.  Middleton.  "This  shall  be  a  dies  non.  We  must 
celebrate  our  contract!  "    Bob  shook  his  head. 

( Conchldtd  on  1'ane  4(>  > 
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1  Know  of  One  Saloon- 
Keeper  Who  in  Twelve 
Years  Rarely  Bought  as 
Much  as  a  Bag  of  Coal 


PLEASE,  do  you  burn 
coal?  Naturally,  the 
answer  is  Police!  Still, 
if  you  left  your  pocketbook 
on  the  sidewalk  it  would 
hardly  astonish  you  should 
some  otherwise  honest  per- 
son stoop  to  pick  it  up.  No ; 
of  course  not.  So  why  blame  the  struggling,  patient  coal 
dealer  if  all  the  near-by  burglar  alarms  spring  automatic- 
ally whenever  he  sends  in  his  bill?  If  you  have  been 
robbed,  as  you  possibly  have  been,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
you  yourself  have  done  your  utmost  to  help  compound  the 
felony.  Or  if  it  isn't  a  felony,  if  by  some  mischance  the 
dealer  is  innocent  of  having  tried  to  gouge  you  out  of 
your  eyeteeth,  then  you  are  merely  wasting  money  that 
much  better  should  have  gone  to  him.  But  in  the  tenth 
or  remaining  case  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different. 
There  you  become  the  victim  of  ordained  and  inevitable 
circumstances.  These  are  supplied  by  the  coal  man.  They 
spring  from  his  estimate  of  your  character,  from  your 
carelessness  and  lack  of  thrift,  and,  since  they  depend  on 
your  willingness  to  squander  your  money,  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  of  his  conscience.  And  that  you  and  your 
fellows  are  willing,  seems  to  be  well  established  by  the 
facts.  The  writer  of  this  was  for  many  years  in  the  coal 
trade  and,  therefore,  speaks  by  the  book. 

A  Coalheap  by  a  River's  Brim 

IN  THE  first  place,  what  is  coal?  If  you  are  like  the 
vast  majority  of  consumers,  the  ignorance  of  your  reply 
will  strike  right  to  the  heart  of  the  situation.  In  effect,  this 
is  the  certainty  that  in  addition  to  being  robbed  you  and 
the  remainder  of  the  country  at  large  are  now  engaged  in 
the  most  senseless  and  wasteful  extravagance  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Ignorance  and  a  blind,  amazing 
folly  are  at  the  root  of  it;  and  this  is  true  despite  the  fact 
that,  next  to  water,  coal  is  the  most  common  natural 
commodity  given  to  the  use  of  civilized  man.  Yes,  what 
do  you  or  the  next  one  know  about  coal?  Ask  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  One  and  all  they  will  answer 
that  coal  is  a  black  mineral  fuel,  either  anthracite  or  bitu- 
minous; and  after  airing  this  profundity  of  information 
one  and  all  will  begin  to  scratch  their  heads.  Any  further 
questioning  serves  only  to  develop  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment. "Why,  coal  is  coal!"  they'll  tell  you;  and  with 
this  answer  they  invest  both  themselves  and  man's  staple 
fuel  with  all  the  unvarying  simplicity  of  the 
bumpkin  and  the  primrose  in  Mr.  Words- 
worth's verse: 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Hence,  when  the  coal  bill  comes  in,  loud 
cries  for  Police!  Hence,  also,  the  extrava- 
gance, the  criminal  waste  that  is  rapidly 
denuding  America  of  its  greatest  physical 
resource. 

At  present,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  close  to  within  a  million  tons  of  hard 
and  soft  coal  are  mined  during  each  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  Sundays  and  holidays 
included;  and  of  the  full  latent  energy  con- 
tained in  this  stupendous  mass  probably  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  is  converted  to  the 
use  of  man.  The  remainder,  or  ninety-five 
per  cent,  is  lost,  wasted.  A  part  goes  in 
transit  and  in  handling,  an  especially  large 
part  in  the  case  of  the  softer  bituminous 
coals.  Afterward  a  further  percentage  is  lost 


in  weathering;  and  then  comes  that  tremendous  factor  of 
waste  when  the  fuel  is  converted  into  light,  heat  or  power. 
For  here,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  with 
engines  of  the  most  economical  type  thus  far  designed, 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  coal's  total  energy  is  trans- 
formed into  useful  work.  Only  a  bare  ten  per  cent,  you 
understand!— and  deducted  from  this  are  all  the  other 
losses  due  to  crass  ignorance,  stupidity  and  negligence, 
the  extravagances  of  unskilled  stoking,  faulty  boilers, 
imperfect  engines  and  wrongly-designed  grates  and  chim- 
neys, along  with  a  thousand  and  one  other  means  of  turn- 
ing money  into  smoke.  In  the  fields  of  trade  one  may 
name  them  indefinitely;  in  domestic  practice  the  waste  is 
even  more  abominable.  For  example,  less  than  eight  per 
cent  of  the  coal's  total  heating  value  is  obtained  by  burn- 
ing it  in  open  fireplaces.  Used  in  stoves,  its  results  vary 
widely;  yet  even  under  the  most  careful  handling  the 
waste  is  still  astonishing. 

More  amazing  than  all  else  is  to  see  how  the  con- 
sumer's ignorance  and  stupidity  conspire  to  rob  him  of 
much  of  the  remaining  tenth— of  this  bare  fraction  of 
energy  that  may  be  obtained  only  by  the  most  careful 
habits  of  economy. 

Nothing  Would  Do  But  Red  Ash 

HERE  is  the  average  householder.   His  bins  are  running 
low,  so  he  telephones  the  Square  Deal  Coal  Company, 
when  something  like  the  following  ensues: 

"This  is  Mr.  Reuben  Guy,  of  No.  23  St.  Mark's  Place. 
I  want  a  load  of  coal." 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  the  voice  at  the  wire's  other  end; 
"  what  kind  would  you  like  to  have  ?  " 

What  Mr.  Guy  would  really  like  is  the  fuel  that  in  the 
end  will  prove  cheapest.   Only  he  doesn't  say  so. 
Says  he  instead: 

"  Give  me  red  ash  anthracite,  chestnut  size."  And  after 
inquiring  the  price,  which  may  or  may  not  have  something 
to  do  with  the  quality,  Mr.  Guy  sighs  dolefully  and  hangs 
up  the  receiver.  He's  going  to  be  swindled  and  he  knows 
it,  so  he  husbands  his  reserve  energy  for  the  moment  when 
the  coal  is  burned  and  the  bill  comes  in.  Then  he  explodes. 
For  in  this  simple  transaction  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Guy  has 
been  robbed.  He  has  robbed  himself.  He  laid  the  way  at 
the  outset  when  he  demanded  a  red  ash  anthracite, 
because  in  the  first  place  the  hue  of  the  ash  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  coal.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  best  anthracites  do  burn  to  a  red  residue;  but, 
by  the  same  token,  so  do  some  of  the  worst.  In  each  case 
the  color  is  due  entirely  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  coal 
— to  that  and  nothing  else.  Besides,  it  is  not  infrequently 
a  detriment,  a  serious  cause  of  trouble  and  expense. 
Among  the  soft  coals,  for  example,  this  is  especially  the 
fact;  for  the  iron  that  makes  red  ashes  also  makes  the  fuel 
run  like  molasses  on  the  grate-bars,  chokes  off  the  air  and 
ultimately  hardens  into  a  stubborn,  vitreous  clinker.  But 
to  return  to  our  mutton— to  our  mutton-headed  Mr.  Guy. 
He  knows — or  he  thinks  he  knows— just  what  fuel  he 
requires,  so  the  dealer  has  taken  him  at  his  word  and  given 
to  him  what  he  called  for.  It  is  red  ash  anthracite,  which 
may  be  the  best  or  the  very  worst. 

Now,  assuming  the  dealer  has  delivered  the  best,  what 
then?    If  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Guy  has  asked  for  the 
chestnut  size.    It  is  the  grade  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
buying  since  the  first  time  he 
shook  down  a  furnace.  Of 
course  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  Mr.  Guy  that  the  grate- 
bars  of  his  present  heater  are 
spaced  too  widely  for  the 
chestnut  size  anthracite.  As 
a  result  of  this,  a  generous 
portion  of  the  coal  always  slips 
through  into  the  ashpan  before 
it  is  more  than  half  consumed. 
Nor  is  he  concerned  that  the 
sliding  flap  of  the  ashpit  door 
has  fallen  off  and  is  lost.  This 
allows  the  air  to  roar  in  as  it 
will,  and  as  the  intake  also 
leaks,  Mr.  Guy  is  as- 
sured of  a  red-hot  fire 
as  long  as  his  coal 
holds  out.    He  is 
quite  pleased,  in  fact. 
Indeed,  he  remains 

'  The  Fire's  Out  Under  pleased  until  he  learns 

the  Boilers  and  the  Engineer  Threatens  to  Quit"      accidentally  how 


much  longer  a  ton  of  coal  lasts  in  his  neighbor's  much 
larger  house  and  much  bigger  heating  plant.  "A  great 
deal  bigger — yes! "  grunts  Mr.  Guy,  as  he  spreads  the  glad 
news  of  another  swindle  up  and  down  the  block.  "A  regu- 
lar hold-up!"  he  cries  indignantly,  not  forgetting  at  the 
same  time  to  mention  distinctly  the  robber  baron's  name. 
Nevertheless,  the  coal  dealer  has  been  as  intuitively  honest 
as  human  frailty  and  the  nature  of  his  calling  will  permit. 
He  has  given  to  Mr.  Guy  what  Mr.  Guy  specifically 
demanded  and,  therefore,  has  nothing  on  his  conscience. 
But  if  the  dealer  knows  his  business  he  will  refrain  from 
handing  Mr.  Guy  a  wallop  when  Mr.  Guy  calls  around  to 
explode.  Instead  he  will  ask  permission  to  see  Mr.  Guy's 
voracious  furnace,  and  will  also  explain  to  his  irate 
customer  why  the  ash  of  red  ash  anthracite  is  red  when 
it  is  red. 

Assume,  however,  that  the  dealer  isn't  honest.  Then 
what  happens  ? 

So  many  things  may  happen  that  it  makes  one's  head 
ache  to  think  of  them.  Probably,  as  a  starter,  Mr.  Guy 
will  be  shortweighted  on  his  ton.  If  Mr.  Guy  has  ordered 
a  short  ton  of  2000  pounds,  it  may  be  short  anywhere  from 
50  to  150  pounds.  Or  if  Mr.  Guy  has  ordered  a  long  ton  of 
2240  pounds— or  thinks  he  has— he  may  get  only  a  neat 
short  ton.  If  he  discovers  this— as  he  won't — the  dealer 
will  reply  blandly  that  mistakes  often  happen.  Of  course 
they  do!— yet  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  open,  I  have  still 
to  hear  of  the  dealer  that  has  sent  his  customer  a  long  ton 


'Tommyrot!"  Said 

He  Succinctly ; 
"  Coal  is  Coal " 


when  the  customer  paid  only  for  a  short  one.  Even  should 
the  miracle  come  to  pass,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  would 
ever  hear  of  it— that  is,  not  unless  it  were  the  dealer 
himself,  and  then  all  he  would  do  would  be  to  go  out  and 
kick  a  dog,  or  dock  the  loss  from  the  wages  of  the  weighing 
clerk,  or  shortweight  Mr.  Guy  double-extra  the  next  time 
he  bought  another  ton. 

But  as  I  say,  Mr.  Guy  wouldn't  know  even  then.  Why 
he  wouldn't  is  clear.  "  What! "  drawls  Mr.  Guy  in  amaze- 
ment. "Why,  who  in  the  world  ever  heard  of  any  one 
that  weighed  the  coal  he  bought?" 

Putting  Temptation  in  the  Coal  Man's  Way 

RIGHT  here  is  why  some  coal  dealers  leave  the  narrow 
1  path  of  rectitude  and  virtue  to  get  into  a  motor  car  and 
ride— that  is,  if  they  really  do.  Swindling  is  made  easy. 
This  is  so  because  not  one  load  of  coal  in  ten  thousand 
loads  is  weighed  at  the  point  of  delivery.  Nor  does  the 
consumer  adopt  even  the  still  more  easy  method  of 
measuring  it  by  bulk.  Either  way  is  a  dirty  task.  No  man 
likes  to  do  it.  Yet  when  you  pay  the  dealer's  bill  you're 
sure  to  count  the  change.  In  fact,  no  matter  who  the 
person,  you  always  count  the  change.  Or  if  you  suspect 
your  butcher  you  sometimes  weigh  his  meat.  But  no  one 
ever  does  this  to  the  coal  dealer.  He  knows  you  won't. 
The  job  is  too  dirty,  too  much  bother.  Therefore,  if 
crooked,  he  feels  immune  to  trick  and  cheat  as  he  pleases. 
But  don't  blame  him.  Blame  yourself.  You  have  done 
your  utmost  to  lay  temptation  in  his  path. 

Another  thing.  Though  the  dealer  may  be  honest, 
perhaps  his  driver  isn't.  I  know  of  one  saloon-keeper  who 
in  twelve  years  rarely  bought  as  much  as  a  bag  of  coal. 
He  used  about  three  tons  a  month,  and  got  all  he  needed 
from  passing  wagons  at  the  cost  of  a  few  schooners  of  beer. 
Now  and  then  he  threw  in  a  five-cent  cigar.   I  know  also 
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of  a  ooal-wagon  driver  wiio  boast  s  that  ha  has  yet  to  buy 
in  Family  r  tingle  pair  ofshoea.  But  In  this  obm  It  la  only 
fair  to  say  (hat  the  shoe-dealer  around  the  corner  uses 
quite  a  lot  of  anthracite.  If  you'll  take  my  advice,  buy  a 
.steelyard  and  a  suit  of  overalls  and  pay  a  visit  to  your 
cellar.  Or,  if  you  don't  want  the  bother  of  weighing,  it's 
somewhat  easier  to  measure.  A  short  ton  of  Lehigh  stove 
coal  occupies  34.39  cubic  feet  .  As  coal  varies,  however,  in 
specific  gravity,  and  as  its  bulk  varies  further  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pieces,  a  good  way  to  measure  is  to  find 
how  many  pounds  are  required  to  fill  a  box  of  known 
dimensions.  When  you  have  learned  this,  measure  your 
coal  bin.  Simple  arithmetic  will  then  tell  you  whether  you 
are  being  swindled. 

In  the  South  and  West,  where  anthracite  becomes  too 
expensive  for  general  use,  the  soft-coal  market  is  the  most 
fruitful  field  of  all  for  the  tricky  retail  dealer.  This  is  so 
because  the  range  in  quality  is  much  greater  among  the 
bituminous  fuels  than  it  is  among  the  anthracites.  In 
Ohio  and  in  Illinois  this  is  especially  the  case.  Each  of 
these  states  draws  upon  itself  and  other  states  for  its 
fuel  supply,  so  that  extraordinary  varieties  of  fuels  come 
into  competition  with  one  another.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
unsuspecting  consumer  often  pays  for  one  quality  and  has 
palmed  off  on  him  a  quality  entirely  different. 

Coal  Not  What  It  Seems 

IN  OHIO,  for  example,  the  standard  soft  coal  for  domestic 
use  is  that  which  is  mined  in  the  Massillon  district.  It 
burns  freely,  gives  a  nice  ash  and  is  rather  free  from  impu- 
rities. In  appearance,  its  chief  characteristic  is  a  bright 
metallic  scale  that  lies  in  small  blotches  along  the  grain; 
the  coal  itself  is  black  and  glossy,  and  because  of  its 
appearance  and  many  excellent  qualities  it  commands  a 
superior  price  in  the  market. 

There  are  other  coals  in  Ohio  that  more  or  less 
resemble  the  Massillon.  Some  show  even  the  brassy  scale 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  uninitiated  would  find  it  difficult 
to  tell  the  two  coals  apart.  In  some  cases  even  an  expert 
might  be  fooled  unless  he  looked  closely  or  put  the  coal  to 
the  test  of  firing.  As  a  result  of  this,  more  than  one  dealer 
has  been  caught  in  the  act  of  palming  on  his  customers 
coal  that  was  no  more  the  true  Massillon  than  green 
oak  wood  is  hand-picked  Scranton  anthracite.  In  doing 
this  these  tricksters  sought  to  cheat  their  customers  out  of 
amounts  ranging  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  dollar,  or  even  as 
much  as  a  full  dollar  a  ton.  A  still  more  widely-worked 
swindle  is  to  deliver  half  and  half— that  is,  half  a  ton  of 
Massillon  mixed  with  half  a  ton  of  some  inferior  bitumi- 
nous. In  cases  where  slack  or  screenings  are  sold ,  the  chance 
of  detection  is  remote,  so  that  the  proportion  of  inferior 
coal  is  often  two  to  one. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  dishonest  dealer's 
methods.  In  districts  where  one  finds  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  coals  of  varying  price  and  quality  competing  with 
one  another,  there  also  one  finds  the  greatest  variety  of 
tricks  to  swindle  the  unwary.  Yet  in  every  instance  the 
means  of  protection  is  simple,  the  remedy  easy  of  access. 
If  the  coal  be  short  in  weight,  weighing  or  measuring  will 
at  once  detect  the  fraud.  If  it  be  of  inferior  quality  the 
fact  that  it  is  may  also  be  as  readily  discovered.  This  is 
so  because  every  fuel  known  to 
the  trade  has  had  its  purity 
more  or  less  exactly  established 
by  a  minute  laboratory  analy- 
sis. Each  is  known  to  contain 
so  much  ash,  so  much  sulphur 
and  so  much  moisture.  In  the 
same  way  its  heating  value  has 
been  almost  as  definitely  com- 
puted. Of  course,  all  coals  will 
vary  from  time  to  time  in 
strength  and  purity;  even  if 
all  that  you  use  comes  from 
the  same  pit  there  will  often  be 
a  difference.  But  among  the 
high-grade  fuels  there  is  much 
less  chance  for  variation  in 
quality  than  is  the  case  among 
the  poorer  ones.  However, 
should  you  doubt  your  dealer, 
send  a  sample  of  the  coal  to 
the  nearest  analytical  chemist. 
He  can  tell  you  within  a  few 
hours,  or  in  a  day  or  so  at  the 
outside,  whether  you  are  get- 
ting what  you  have  paid  for. 
Or  if  he  can't  do  that  he  can 
at  least  tell  you  whether  the 

coal  is  worth  what  it  cost.  Many  chemists  are  familiar 
with  the  fuel  trade.  After  the  analysis  some  can  name  the 
district  from  which  the  coal  has  come.  In  the  case  of  a 
few  very  distinctive  coals  it  is  even  possible  by  this  means 
to  name  the  mine  itself. 

Users  of  slack  or  screenings  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
bilked  than  those  that  burn  only  lump  coal.  This  is  true 
because  even  the  best  grade  of  screenings  is  prone  to  vary 


It  Wouldn't  Burn  if  You  Soaked  it  in  Kerosene 
and  Built  a  Fire  Beneath  It" 


in  quality,  especially  among  the  bituminous 
coals.  I  have  known  one  grade  of  slack  to 
vary  in  its  ash  from  day  to  day  as  much  as 
five  per  cent;  and  this,  too,  when  it  came 
from  the  same  mine  and  when  every  pre- 
caution was  observed.  Therefore,  if  the 
consumer  desires  to  protect  himself,  he 
should  have  his  slack  tested  much  more 
frequently  than  is  necessary  when  straight 
lump  coal  is  burned.  I  say  this  because  the 
first  and  foremost  temptation  of  the  crooked 
dealer,  when  his  customer  is  using  slack,  is 
to  run  in  a  proportion  of  cheap  and  inferior 
fuel.  If  the  ratio  of  good  to  bad  is  shrewdly 
adjusted  the  consumer  stands  little  chance 
of  finding  out  the  fraud  unless  he  keeps  a 
hawklike  eye  on  the  watch  for  just  such 
games.  In  office  buildings,  in  hotels  and  in 
apartment  houses  this  method  of  rooking 
the  unwary  is  carried  on  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  owners  or  agents  are  aware. 
Usually,  the  engineer,  fireman  or  janitor  is 
first  "seen,"  and  after  that  whoever  foots  the  bills  may  pay 
for  the  highest  quality  and  get  anywhere  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  worst. 

During  the  big  anthracite  strike  of  1901  I  ran  into  a 
fraud  of  a  curious  sort,  by  which  the  proprietor  of  a  big 
hotel  was  being  swindled  to  his  advantage.  His  standing 
order  was  for  buckwheat  hard  coal,  which  will  run  as  high 
in  ash  as  sixteen  per  cent  and  has  a  heating  value  some- 
what less  than  the  best  grades  of  bituminous  slack. 
Anthracite  at  the  time  was  scarce  and  high  in  price,  so 
instead  of  delivering  straight  buckwheat  the  dealer  was 
putting  in  a  mixture  of  buckwheat  and  cheaper  soft  coal 
screenings.  The  combination  made  little  more  smoke 
than  the  straight  anthracite,  it  gave  more  heat,  and  as  it 
was  as  easy  to  stoke  and  made  less  ash  than  the  genuine 
article  all  hands  were  happy. 

The  hotel  man  was  happy  because  his  coal  bills  were 
smaller  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  fireman  was  happy 
because  he  had  been  "seen"  and  because  he  had  some- 
what less  work  than  usual.  In  his  own  demure  way  the 
coal  man  was  equally  placid,  perhaps  not  for  the  good 
he  was  unconsciously  doing,  but  instead,  as  every  con- 
sumer will  believe,  because  he  was  doing  his  customer. 
Doing  him  good,  of  course! 

Going  Farther  and  Faring  Worse 

THE  consumer  who  gets  his  fuel  by  the  wagonload  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one  to  be  cozened  and  cheated  and 
bled.  Some  of  the  worst  victims  I  have  known  have  been 
those  who  bought  their  fuel  by  the  cargo,  by  the  trainload, 
by  the  thousands  of  tons  at  a  time.  Among  this  number, 
too,  are  to  be  included  a  horde  of  otherwise  astute  pur- 
chasing agents,  fellows  who  in  a  deal  over  a  paper  of  carpet 
tacks  would  haggle  you  out  of  your  watch  and  chain. 

One  in  particular  I  recall.  He  was  and  still  is  the  buyer 
for  some  cement  works,  a  concern  that  uses  every  season 
thousands  of  tons  of  fuel.  And  since  price  is  his  only 
fetish,  since  he  bows  to  price  alone,  scarcely  a  season  passes 
in  which  he  is  not  handsomely  trimmed  by  the  gentry 
that  lie  in  wait  for  him  and 
his  kind. 

The  most  flagrant  example 
of  this  came  five  or  six  years 
ago  when  our  friend  entered 
the  market  for  the  season's 
requirements  of  fuel.  Best 
Pittsburgh  gas-coal  slack  was 
firm  at  $1.45  F.  O.  B.  vessel, 
but  against  this  many  lighter 
and  dirtier  coals  competed. 
Their  prices  ranged  anywhere 
from  $1.25  to  $1.35  a  ton 
aboard,  so  that  when  20,000 
tons  of  high-grade  screenings 
were  offered  to  him  at  $1.40  a 
ton,  a  rock-bottom  price  for  the 
quality,  our  friend  turned  up 
his  nose. 

"You're  crazy  1"  he  re- 
marked in  derision.  "  I  can 
buy  a  hundred  thousand  tons 
at  five  cents  a  ton  lower." 

"True;  but  not  Pittsburgh 
gas  slack,"  he  was  told. 

"Oh,  can't  I!"  he  retorted 
disdainfully.    "I  can  get  it 
today    all  I  want  at  $1.35  a 
ton.   But  that's  too  high,"  he  added  placidly.  "Some  of 
you  fellows  are  going  to  quote  me  lower  yet." 

And  some  one  did.  I  marveled  when  I  learned  it  was  a 
firm  of  operators  whose  only  mines  were  in  the  Pittsburgh 
gas-coal  district.  I  couldn't  understand  how  they  could 
afford  to  sell  their  screenings  at  such  a  figure  as  $1 .30  a  ton. 
But  the  marvel  ended  when  the  coal  was  loaded  in  bottoms 
at  the  lake.    Of  the  entire  20,000  tons  not  more  than 
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twenty-five  per  cent  was 
Pittsburgh  gas  slack.  For 
the  remainder,  the  coal 
firm  had  gone  into  the 
market  itself  and  had 
bought  and  substituted  a 
variety  of  coals  embrac- 
ing almost  all  the  worst 
that  enter  the  Ohio  trade. 
But  since  the  buyer's  only 
object  was  price,  since  he 
omitted  inspecting  the 
fuel  once  he  had  done  his 
part  in  buying  it,  and 
since  his  plant  had  never 
used  any  but  the  poorest 
sort  of  slack  and  would 
have  been  astonished  to 
get  any  that  was  decent, 
the  fraud  escaped  detec- 
tion—that is,  the  cement- 
works  people  never  heard 
of  it,  though  indeed  a  competing  salesman  did  try  to  tell 
our  friend  the  purchasing  agent.  For  his  temerity,  how- 
ever, the  salesman  was  only  snubbed. 

Analyze  the  transaction,  and  you  will  see  readily  how 
ignorance  and  stupidity  are  made  to  pay  through  the  nose. 

In  the  instance  quoted  the  buyer-by-price  sought  to 
save  ten  cents  a  ton,  or  $2000  in  the  gross.  Actually, 
however,  the  transaction  figures  out  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ledger.  In  the  first  place,  the  slack  delivered  con- 
tained fuliy  four  per  cent  more  ash  than  that  of  the  better 
grade.  Also,  as  each  per  cent  of  ash  means  to  each  ton  of 
fuel  a  twenty-pound  loss  of  combustible,  he  had  bought 
and  paid  for  800  tons  of  additional  dirt  and  cinaer,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  hauled  from  under  the  boilers  at  an  addi- 
tional labor  cost.  This,  however,  is  but  a  trifle  if  compared 
to  the  loss  due  to  the  difference  in  heating  value,  for  the 
$1.30  slack  contained  less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
other's  strength.  Therefore,  18,000  tons  of  the  $1.40  coal 
at  $25,200  would  have  done  the  same  work  as  $26,000 
worth  of  the  other,  and  would  not  have  required  the  labor 
and  expense  of  hauling  the  additional  800  tons  of  ashes. 
So  in  striving  to  save  $2000  the  buyer  was  actually  out  of 
pocket  anywhere  from  $800  to  $1000.  In  the  indictment, 
furthermore,  are  additional  charges  of  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  Had  he  traced  back  to  the  mines  the  cars  that 
went  into  the  cargoes  he  would  have  readily  informed 
himself  of  the  swindle.  Or  had  he  known  his  business  he 
would  have  been  aware  that  in  a  firm,  normal  market  no 
dealer  can  afford  to  cut  ten  cents  a  ton  under  the  prevail- 
ing quotation.  Still  again,  had  he  inspected  the  coal,  or 
better  yet,  had  it  analyzed,  he  would  have  known  instantly 
he  was  being  defrauded.  But  he  bought  by  price— price 
only  and  only  price  concerned  him ;  and  once  he  had  this 
settled  he  deemed  that  his  work  was  done. 

The  Heating  Power  of  Coal 

AFTER  all,  however,  the  coal  consumer's  only  means  of 
A  protection  is  the  frequent  analysis  of  his  fuel.  To  make 
this  clear  let  me  hand  to  you  a  few  practical  facts  in  near- 
science.  All  coals,  as  I  have  said,  are  invested  with  a  more 
or  less  immutable  heating  value.  In  laboratory  practice 
this  strength  is  determined  by  the  bomb  calorimeter,  an 
instrument  that  detects  almost  to  a  fraction  the  number  of 
thermal  units  a  specific  fuel  contains.  In  America,  usually 
the  B.  t.  u.,  or  British  thermal  unit,  is  denoted,  rather  than 
the  calory,  which  is  based  on  the  metric  system.  Each 
B .  t.  u.  marks  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
when  the  water  is  at  its  maximum  density,  39.1°  F.  In 
bituminous  coals  of  the  highest  type  the  number  of  heat 
units  to  the  pound  will  range  about  16,000.  In  the  lower 
grades  the  units  will  often  number  less  than  10,000. 

In  addition  to  their  variability  in  strength,  coals  will 
differ  greatly  as  to  their  content  of  impurities,  of  moisture, 
ash  and  sulphur.  Each  percentage  of  ash,  as  I  have  already 
denoted,  means  a  twenty-pound  loss  of  combustible  to 
each  ton  of  fuel.  Then,  again,  each  percentage  of  moisture 
means  also  another  twenty-pound  loss  of  combustible,  and 
in  addition  is  expelled  only  at  the  cost  of  still  more  carbon. 
Sulphur,  the  third  impurity,  will,  of  course,  burn  and 
develop  heat,  but  to  offset  whatever  it  does  give  it  has  the 
costly  habit  of  corroding  both  grate-bars  and  boilers.  If 
the  coal  be  stored  it  creates  also  a  serious  danger  in  its 
liability  to  spontaneous  combustion.  With  these  facts 
before  you  let  me  give  you  another  instance  of  how  the 
ignorance  of  many  consumers  burns  up  their  money  in 
bulk. 

A  year  ago  I  called  at  the  office  of  a  Western  manu- 
facturer whose  opinion  of  coal  men  was  such  that,  if  edited 
for  publication,  it  would  be  printed  mainly  in  asterisks  and 
dashes.  He  needed  fifty  cars  of  bituminous  run  o'  mine; 
he  needed  them  so  badly  that  I  hoped  he  would  bear  with 
me  until  I  had  tried  him  with  an  object-lesson. 

After  he  had  told  me  his  wants  I  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat 

down.  < Conlimn  il  OH  Viige  36) 
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WHEN  John  Stover,  President  of  the  Kennedy 
House,  arrived  at  the  opening  of  the  new  scho- 
lastic year,  he  arrived  magnificently  in  a  special 
buggy,  his  changed  personal  appearance  spreading  wonder 
and  incredulity  before  him.  He  was  stylishly  encased  in  a 
suit  of  tan  whipcord,  with  creases  down  the  trousers'  front 
that  cut  the  air  like  the  prow  of  a  ship.  On  his  head, 
rakishly  set,  was  a  Panama  hat;  over  his  arm  was  a  natty 
raincoat,  and  he  wore  gloves. 

"Who  is  it? "  said  the  Tennessee  Shad  faintly. 
"It's  the  gas  inspector,"  said  Dennis  de  Brian  de  Boru, 
who,  though  now  long  of  trousers,  continued  short  of 
respect. 

"Goodness  gracious!"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad;  "can  it 
be  the  little  Dink  who  came  to  us  from  the  Green  House?  " 

Stover  approached  serenely  and  shook  hands. 

"Heavens,  Dink!"  said  the  Gutter  Pup;  "what  has 
happened?   Have  you  gone  into  the  clothing  business?" 

"Like  my  jibs?"  said  Stover,  throwing  back  his  coat. 
"Catch  this!" 

The  front  rank  went  over  like  so  many  ninepins. 
Stover,  pleased  with  the  effect,  waved  his  hand  and  dis- 
appeared to  pay  his  militant  respects  to  the  Roman,  who 
led  him  to  the  light  and  looked  him  over  with  unconcealed 
amazement. 

When  Dink  had  gone  to  his  old  room  the  Tennessee 
Shad,  the  Gutter  Pup  and  Dennis  de  Brian  de  Boru  Finne- 
gan  were  already  awaiting  him,  with  heads  critically 
slanted. 

"  Tell  us  the  worst,"  said  the  Gutter  Pup. 

"Are  you  married?"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad. 

"Let's  see  her  photograph,"  said  Dennis  de  Brian  de 
Boru  Finnegan. 

Now,  Stover  had  foreseen  the  greeting  and  the  questions 
and  had  come  prepared.  He  opened  his  valise  and,  taking 
out  a  case,  arranged  a  dozen  photographs  on  his  bureau, 
artfully  concealing  the  one  and  only  in  a  temporarily  sub- 
ordinate position.  The  three  village  loungers 
arose  and  stationed  themselves  in  front  of  the 
portrait  gallery. 

"Why,  he  must  be  perfectly  irresistible!" 
said  the  Gutter  Pup. 

"Dink,"  said%  Dennis,  "do  all  these  girls 
love  you?  " 

Stover,  disdaining  a  reply,  selected  another 
case. 

"  Razors! "  said  the  Tennessee  Shad. 

"What  for? "  said  Dennis. 

"Oh,  I  shave,  too,"  said  the  Gutter  Pup,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  envy  was  beginning  to  work. 

"And  now,  boys,"  said  Stover  briskly,  tak- 
ing off  his  coat,  folding  it  carefully  over  a  chair 
and  beginning  to  unpack,  "sit  down.  Don't 
act  like  a  lot  of  hayseeds  on  a  rail,  but  tell  me 
what  the  Freshmen  are  like." 

The  manner  was  complete  —  convincing  — 
without  a  trace  of  embarrassment.  The  three 
wits  exchanged  foolish  glances  and  sat  down. 

"What  do  you  weigh?"  said  the  Gutter  Pup  faintly. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  I've  grown  an  inch," 
said  Stover,  ranging  on  a  ring  a  score  of  flashy  neckties. 

"I  wish  Lovely  Mead  could  see  those,"  said  the  Gutter 
Pup  with  a  last  appearance  of  levity. 

"Call  him  up.  Look  at  them  yourself,"  said  Stover, 
tendering  the  neckwear.  "I  think  they're  rather  tasty 
myself." 

Before  such  absolute  serenity  frivolity  died  of  starva- 
tion. They  made  no  further  attempts  at  sarcasm,  but  sat 
awed  until  Stover  had  departed  to  carry  the  glad  news  of 
his  increased  weight  to  Captain  Flash  Condit. 

"Why,  he's  older  than  the  Roman,"  said  the  Tennessee 
Shad,  the  first  to  recover. 

"He's  in  love,"  said  Dennis,  who  had  intuitions. 

"No,  beloved,"  said  the  Gutter  Pup  with  a  sigh,  who 
was  suffering  from  the  first  case,  but  not  the  second. 

The  amazement  of  rollicking  old  Sir  John  Falstaff  at  the 
transformation  of  Prince  Hal  was  nothing  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  Kennedy  House  at  the  sudden  conversion  of 
Dink  Stover,  the  fount  of  mischief,  into  a  complete  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

Now  the  cardinal  principle  of  House  government  is  the 
division  of  the  flock  by  the  establishing  of  an  age-line.  The 
control  of  the  youngsters  is  almost  always  vigorously 
enforced,  and  though  the  logical  principles  involved  are 
sometimes  rather  dubious  they  are  adequate  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  never  open  to  argument.  Occasionally, 
however,  under  the  leadership  of  some  president  either 
too  indolent  or  incapable  of  leadership,  this  strict  surveil- 
lance over  the  habits  and  conduct  of  youth  is  relaxed,  with 
disastrous  results  to  the  orderly  reputation  of  the  House. 

Stover,  having  been  the  arch-rebel  and  fomenter  of 
mischief,  had  the  most  determined  ideas  as  to  the  discipline 
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he  intended  to  enforce  and  the  respect  he 
should  exact.  The  first  clash  came  with  the 
initial  House  meeting  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. Now,  in  the  past  these  occasions 
had  offered  Dennis  de  Brian  de  Boru 
Finnegan  and  his  attendant  imps  unlimited 
amusement,  as  King  Lentz  had  been  almost 
totally  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Of  a  consequence,  no  sooner  was  a  meet- 
ing fairly  under  way  than  some  young 
scamp  would  rise  and  solemnly  move  the 
previous  question,  which  never  failed  to 
bring  down  a  storm  of  hoots  at  the  com- 
plete mystification  of  the  perplexed  chair- 
man, who  never  to  his  last  day  was  able  to 
solve  this  knotty  point  of  procedure. 
Now  Dennis,  while  he  had  been  impressed  by  Stover's 
new  majesty,  retained  still  a  feeling  of  resistance.   So  the 
moment  the  gavel  declared  the  meeting  open  he  bobbed 
up  with  a  wicked  gleam  and  shrilly  announced : 
"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  previous  question." 
"  Mr.  Finnegan  will  come  to  order,"  said  Stover  quietly. 
"Oh,  I  say,  Dink!" 

"Are  you  addressing  the  chair?"  said  Stover  sternly. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Finnegan,  according  to  his  usual  manner; 
"I  was  just  whistling  through  my  teeth,  gargling  my 
larynx,  trilling  " 

Crash  came  the  gavel  and  the  law  spoke  forth: 

"  Mr.  Finnegan  will  come  to  order! " 

"I  won't! " 

"Mr.  Finnegan  either  apologizes  to  the  chair,  or  Mr. 
Finnegan  returns  to  short  trousers  and  stays  there.  Mr. 
Finnegan  has  exactly  one  minute  to  make  up  his  mind." 

Dennis,  crimson  and  gasping,  stood  more  thoroughly 
amazed  and  nonplused  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  active 
existence.  He  opened  his  mouth  as  though  to  reply,  and 
beheld  Stover  calmly  draw  forth  his  watch.  Had  it  been 
any  one  else,  Dennis  would  have  hesitated;  but  he  knew 
Stover  of  old,  and  the  chilly,  metallic  note  in  his  voice.  He 
chose  the  lesser  of  two  evils  and  gave  the  apology. 

"The  chair  will  now  state,"  said  Stover,  replacing  his 
watch,  "for  the  benefit  of  any  other  young,  transcendent 
jokers  that  may  care  to  display  their  side-splitting  wit, 
that  the  chair  is  quite  capable  of  handling  the  previous 
question,  or  any  other  question,  and  that  these  meetings 
are  going  to  be  orderly  proceedings  and  not  one-ring 
circuses  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kennedy  Association  of 
Clowns.  The  question  before  the  House  is  the  protest 
against  compulsory  bath.  The  chair  recognizes  Mr. 
Lazelle  to  make  a  motion." 
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The  cup  of  Finnegan's  bitterness  was  not  yet  filled. 
Stover's  first  act  of  administration  was  to  forbid  the 
privileges  of  the  cold-air  flues  and  the  demon  cigarette  to 
all  members  of  the  House  who  had  not  attained,  according 
to  his  judgment,  either  a  proper  age  or  a  sufficient  display 
of  bodily  stature.  Among  the  proscribed  was  Dennis  de 
Brian  de  Boru  Finnegan,  whose  legs,  clothed  in  new  dig- 
nity, fairly  quivered  under  the  affront,  as  he  tearfully 
protested: 

"  I  say,  Dink,  it's  an  outrage! " 

"  Can't  help  it.   It's  for  your  own  good." 

"  But  I'm  fifteen ! " 

"Now,  see  here,  Dennis,"  said  Stover  firmly;  "your 
business  is  to  grow  and  to  be  of  some  use.  No  one's  going 
to  know  about  it  unless  you  yell  it  out,  but  I'm  going  to 
see  that  you  turn  out  a  decent,  manly  chap,  and  not 
another  Slops  Barnett." 

"  But  you  went  with  Slops  yourself." 

"  I  did— but  you're  not  going  to  be  such  a  fool." 

"  Why,  you're  a  regular  tyrant! " 

"All  right,  call  it  that." 

"And  I  elected  you!"  said  Dennis,  the  aggrieved  and 
astounded  politician.   "  This  is  Goo-gooism ! " 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  Stover  indignantly.  "I'm  not 
interfering  with  any  fellow  who's  sixteen— they  can  do 
what  they  darn  please.  But  I'm  not  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  kids  in  this  House  starting  sporting  life  until  they've 
grown  up  to  it,  savey?  They're  going  to  be  worth  living 
with  and  having  around,  and  not  abominations  in  the 
sight  of  gods  and  men.   Pass  the  word  along." 

The  revolt,  for  a  short  while,  was  furious  and  indignant, 
but  the  prestige  of  Stover's  reputation  forestalled  all 
thought  of  disobedience.  In  such  cases  absolute  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  him  who  can  wield  it,  and  Stover  could 
command. 

In  short  order  he  had  reduced  the  youngsters  to  respect 
and  usefulness,  with  the  following  imperial  decrees: 

1.  All  squabs  are  to  maintain  in  public  a  deferential 
and  modest  attitude. 

2.  No  squab  shall  talk  to  excess  in  the  presence  of  his 
elders. 

3.  No  squab  shall  habitually  use  bad  language,  under 
penalty  of  an  application  of  soap  and  water. 

4.  No  squab  shall  use  tobacco  in  any  form. 

5.  No  squab  shall  leave  the  House  after  lights  without 
express  permission. 

These  regulations  were  not  simply  an  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary authority,  for  in  the  House  itself  were  certain 
elements  which  Dink  perfectly  understood,  and  whose 
spheres  of  influence  he  was  resolved  to  confine  to  their 
own  limits. 

"How're  you  going  to  enforce,  Sire,  these  imperial 
decrees?"  asked  the  Tennessee  Shad,  who,  however, 
thoroughly  approved. 

"I  have  a  method,"  said  Stover,  with  an  interior  smile. 
"  It's  what  I  call  a  Rogues'  Gallery." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad,  puzzled. 

"  You  will." 

The  first  rebel  was  a  Freshman,  Bellefont,  known  as 
the  Millionaire  Baby,  who,  due  to  a  previous  luxurious 
existence,  had  acquired  manly  practices  at  an  early  age. 
Bellefont  was  detected  with  the  odor  of  tobacco. 

"Young  squab,  have  you  been  smoking?"  said  Stover. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  said  the 
youngster  defiantly. 

"  Gutter  Pup,  get  your  camera,"  said  Stover. 

The  Gutter  Pup,  mystified,  returned.  The  autocrat 
seized  the  young  rebel,  slung  him  paternally  across  his 
knee  and  with  raised  hand  spoke: 

"Gutter  Pup,  snap  a  couple  of  good  ones.  We'll  make 
this  Exhibit  A  in  our  Rogues'  Gallery." 

Bellefont,  at  the  thought  of  this  public  perpetuation,  set 
up  a  howl  and  kicked  as  though  mortally  stung.  Stover 
held  firm.  The  snapshots  were  taken,  developed  and  duly 
posted. 

From  that  moment,  in  public  at  least,  Stover's  slightest 
gesture  was  obeyed  as  promptly  as  the  lifting  of  an  English 
policeman's  finger. 

The  yoke  once  accepted  became  popular  alike  with  the 
older  members,  who  ceased  to  be  annoyed,  and  with  the 
squabs  themselves,  who,  finding  they  were  protected  from 
bullying  or  unfair  exactions,  soon  adopted  toward  Stover 
an  attitude  of  reverent  idolatry  that  was  not  without  its 
embarrassments.  He  was  called  upon  at  all  hours  to 
render  decisions  on  matters  political  and  philosophical, 
with  the  knowledge  that  his  opinion  would  instantly  be 
adopted  as  religion.  Before  him  were  brought  all  family 
quarrels,  some  serious,  some  grotesque,  but  each  class 
demanding  a  settlement  in  equity. 

One  afternoon  Dennis  maliciously  piloted  to  his  pres- 
ence Pee-wee  Norris  and  his  new  roommate,  a  youngster 
named  Berbacker,  called  Cyclops  from  the  fact  that  one 
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eye  was  glass,  u  gift  that  brought  him  a  peculiar  admira- 
tion unci  envy. 

Stover,  observing  the  cunning  expression  on  Finnegan'a 
face,  scented  ;i  trap.   The  matter  was,  indeed,  very  grave. 

"See  here,  Dink,"  said  Pec-wee  indignantly ;  "1  leave 
it  to  you.  How  would  you  like  to  stumble  upon  a  loose 
eye  all  over  the  room?" 

"A  what?" 

"A  loose  eye.  This  fellow  Cyclops  is  all  the  time 
leaving  his  glass  eye  around  in  my  diggin's,  and  I  don't 
like  it.  It's  the  deuce  of  a  thing  to  find  it  winking  up  at 
you  from  the  table  or  the  window-seat.  It  gives  me  the 
creeps." 

"What  have  you  got  to  say,  Cyclops?"  said  Stover, 
assuming  a  judicial  air. 

"Well,  I've  always  been  used  to  takin'  the  eye  out," 
said  Cyclops,  with  an  injured  look.  "  Most  fellows  are 
glad  to  see  it.  But,  I  say,  I'm  the  fellow  who  has  the 
kick.   The  whole  thing  started  by  Norris  hiding  it  on  me." 

"  Did  you  swipe  his  eye?  "  said  Stover  severely. 

"Well,  yes;  I  did.  What  right's  he  got  to  let  it  out 
loose?" 

"I  want  him  to  leave  my  eye  alone,"  said  Cyclops. 
"  I  want  him  to  keep  his  old  eye  in  his  old  socket,"  said 
Pee-wee. 

"Oh,  Solomon,  what  is  thy  judgment?"  said  Dennis, 
who  had  engineered  it  all. 

"I'll  give  my  judgment  and  it'll  settle  it,"  said  Dink 
firmly.   "But  I'll  think  it  over  first." 

True  to  his  word,  he  deliberated  long  and  actively  and, 
as  the  judgment  had  to  be  given,  he  called  the  complaining 
parties  before  him  and  said : 

"Now,  look  here,  Pee-wee  and  Cyclops;  you  fellows 
are  rooming  together  and  you've  got  to  get  on.  If  you 
fight,  keep  it  to  yourselves;  don't  shout  it  around.  But 
get  together— agree.  You've  got  to  go  on,  and  the  more 
you  agree — ahem— the  less  you'll  disagree,  see?  It's  just 
like  marriage.  Now,  you  go  back  and  live  like  a  respect- 
able married  couple,  and  if  I  hear  any  more  about  this 
glass  eye  I'll  spank  you  both  and  have  you  photographed 
for  the  Rogues'  Gallery." 

Among  the  members  of  the  Kennedy  House  there  were 
two  who  defied  his  authority  and  gave  him  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction—the Millionaire  Baby,  who  was  a  nuisance 
because  he  had  been  pampered  and  impressed  with  his  own 
divine  right,  and  a  fellow  named  Horses  Griffin,  who  was 
unbearable  because,  owing  to  his  size  and  strength,  he  had 
never  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  thrashing. 

Now,  when  Stover  promulgated  his  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  squabs  he  had  served  notice  on  the  sporting 
centers  that  he  expected  their  adherence.  Fellows  like 
Slops  Barnett  and  Fatty  Harris,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
approved  of  segregation,  made  no  defiance.  Griffin, 
though,  who  was  a  hulking,  rather  surly,  self-conscious 
fellow,  secretly  rebelled  at  this  act  of  authority,  and  gave 
asylum  to  Bellefont,  from  whom  he  was  glad  to  accept  the 
good  things  that  regularly  arrived  in  boxes  from  a  solicit- 
ous mother. 

Stover  had  seen  from  the  first  how  the  issue  would  have 
to  be  met,  and  met  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  Griffin 
having  defied  his  authority  by  openly  inviting  the  Million- 
aire Baby  up  for  the  nefarious  practice  of  matching 
pennies,  Dink  marched  up  the 
stairs  and  entered  the  enemy's 
room. 

A  moment  later  the  group  ex- 
pectantly gathered  in  the  hall 
heard  something  within  that  re- 
sembled an  itinerant  cyclone,  then 
the  door  flew  open  and  Griffin 
shot  out  and  raced  for  the  stairs, 
while  behind  him—  like  an  angry 
tomcat— came  Stover,  in  time  to 
give  to  the  panicky  champion  just 
that  extra  impetus  that  allowed 
him,  as  Dennis  expressed  it,  to 
establish  a  new  record— flying 
start— for  the  twenty-six  steps. 
After  this  little  explanation  Griffin 
showed  a  marked  disinclination  for 
the  company  of  Bellefont,  and 
became,  indeed,  quite  a  useful 
member  of  the  community,  though 
he  always  retained  such  acute 
memories  that  an  angry  tone  from 
Stover  caused  him  to  fidget  and 
calculate  the  distance  to  the  door. 

Griffin  subdued,  the  Millionaire 
Baby  still  remained.  The  problem 
was  a  knotty  one,  for  as  Bellefont 
was  still  of  cub  stature  the  means 
of  correction  were  limited. 

"What  worries  Your  Majesty  ?  " 
said  Dennis  de  Brian  de  Boru, 
perceiving  Stover  in  stern  medita- 
•  tion.  "Is  it  that  beautiful  speci- 
men of  flunky-raised  squab 
entitled  the  Millionaire  Baby?" 


"It  is,"  said  Dink.  Between  him  and  Dennis  peace  had 
long  since  been  concluded. 

"He  is  a  very  precious  hothouse  flower,"  said  Dennis 
sarcastically. 

"He  is  the  most  useless,  pestiferous,  conceited  little 
squirt  I  ever  saw,"  said  Dink. 
"  I  love  him  not." 

"  But  I'll  get  that  flunky  smell  out  of  him  yet! " 

"The  pity  is  he  has  such  fat,  juicy  boxes  from  home." 

"  He  has— how  often?" 

"Every  two  weeks." 

"  It  oughtn't  to  be  allowed." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  You  can't  take  'em  by 
force." 

"  No— that  wouldn't  do." 

"Still,"  said  Dennis  regretfully,  "he's  so  young  it  is 
just  ruining  his  little  digestion." 

They  sat  a  moment  deliberating.  Finally  Dink  spoke 
rapturously:  "I  have  it.  We'll  organize  the  Kennedy 
Customs  House." 

"Aha!" 

"Everything  imported  must  pass  the  Customs  House. " 
"Pass?" 

"  Certainly ;  everything  must  be  legal. " 

"What  am  I  to  be?" 

"Appraiser." 

"I'd  rather  be  first  taster." 
"  Same  thing." 

"You  said  pass,"  said  Dennis  obstinately.  "I  don't 
like  that  word." 

"Purely  technical  sense." 

"But  there  will  be  duties  imposed?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Aha!"  said  Dennis, brightening.  "Very  high  duties?" 

"The  maximum  duty  on  luxuries,"  said  Dink.  "We're 
all  good  Republicans,  aren't  we?" 

"I  am,  if  I  can  write  the  tariff  schedule,"  said  Dennis, 
who,  as  may  be  seen,  was  orthodox. 

•  When,  on  the  following  week,  young  Bellefont  received 
his  regular  installment  of  high-priced  indigestibles  he 
was  amazed  to  see  the  Gutter  Pup  and  Lovely  Mead 
appear  with  solemn  demeanor. 

"Hello,"  said  the  Millionaire  Baby,  placing  himself  in 
front  of  the  half-open  box. 

"See  these  badges,"  said  Lovely  Mead,  pointing  to 
their  caps,  around  which  were  displayed  white  bandages 
inscribed  "Inspector." 

"Sure." 

"We're  in  the  Customs  House." 
"Well,  what?" 

"And  we  have  received  information  that  you  are  sys- 
tematically smuggling  goods  into  this  territory."  The 
Millionaire  Baby  looked  as  though  a  ghost  had  arisen. 

"Aha!"  said  the  Gutter  Pup,  perceiving  the  box. 
"Here's  the  evidence  now.  Officer,  seize  the  goods  and 
the  prisoner." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  to  me?"  said  the  culprit  in 
great  alarm. 

"  Take  you  before  the  Customs  Court." 

The  Customs  Court  was  sitting,  without  absentees,  in 
Stover's  room— appraisers,  weighers,  adjusters  and  con- 
sulting experts,  all  legally  ticketed  and  very  solemn.  The 
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prisoner  was  stood  in  a  corner  and  the  contents  of  the 
box  spread  on  the  floor. 

"First  exhibit  one  plum  cake,"  announced  Beekstein, 
who  was  in  a  menial  position. 

"Duty  sixty-five  per  cent,"  said  Dennis  de  Brian  de 
Boru  Finnegan,  consulting  a  book.    "  Raisins  and  spices." 

"Two  bottles  of  anchovy  olives." 

"  Duty  fifty  per  cent;  imported  fruits." 

"Only  fifty  per  cent?"  said  Stover,  who  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  same. 

"That's  all." 

"What's  iton?" 

"  Imported  fruits." 

"How  about  spiced  fish?"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad, 
coming  to  the  rescue,  "and,  likewise,  Italian  glass?  " 

The  Millionaire  Baby  gave  a  groan. 

"Imported  fish,  forty  per  cent,"  said  Dennis,  "glass- 
Venetian  glass— thirty-five  per  cent.  He  owes  us  thirty 
per  cent  on  this." 

"  Continue,"  said  Stover,  casting  a  grateful  glance  at  the 
Tennessee  Shad. 

"  Two  boxes  of  candied  prunes,  that's  vegetables,  twenty- 
five  per  cent." 

"They're  preserved  in  sugar,  aren't  they?" 

"  Sure." 

"  There's  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  on  sugar." 
"Long  live  the  Sugar  Trust!  " 

"  Doggone  robbers ! "  said  the  Millionaire  Baby  tearfully. 

"  Three  boxes  salted  almonds,  one  large  box  of  chocolate 
bonbons,  one  angel  cake  and  six  tins  of  candied  ginger." 

The  judges,  deliberating,  assessed  each  article.  Stover 
rose  to  announce  the  decree:  "  The  clerk  of  the  court  will 
return  to  the  importer  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  plum 
cake,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  candied  prunes,  one  box 
of  salted  almonds  and  two  tins  of  ginger." 

The  Millionaire  Baby  breathlessly  contained  his  wrath. 

Dennis  de  Brian  de  Boru  Finnegan  addressed  the  court: 

"Your  Honor." 

"Mr.  Finnegan." 

"I  beg  to  call  to  your  Honor's  attention  that  these 
goods  have  been  seized  and  are  subject  to  a  fine." 

"True,"  said  Stover,  glancing  sternly  at  the  frothing 
Bellefont.  "I  would  be  inclined  to  be  lenient,  but  I  am 
informed  that  this  is  not  the  defendant's  first  offense.  The 
clerk  of  the  court  will,  therefore,  confiscate  the  whole." 

The  Millionaire  Baby,  with  a  howl,  began  to  express 
himself  in  the  language  of  the  stables. 

"  Gag  him,"  said  Stover,  "and  let  him  be  informed  that 
the  duties  will  be  lightened  if  in  the  future  he  declares  his 
imports." 

The  government  then  applied  the  revenues  to  the  needs 
of  the  department  of  the  interior. 

"The  duty  on  anchovy  olives  is  too  high,"  said  Finne- 
gan, looking  fondly  down  a  bottle. 

"How  so?" 

"  It  will  stop  the  imports." 
"  True— we  might  reduce  it." 

"We  must  encourage  imports,"  said  the  Gutter  Pup 
firmly. 

And  the  chorus  came  full-mouthed:  "Sure!" 
The  Millionaire  Baby  received  three  more  boxes— that 
is,  he  received  the  limited  portion  that  a  paternal  govern- 
ment allowed  him.  Then,  being 
chastened,  he  took  a  despicable 
revenge— he  stopped  the  supply 
of  good  things. 

"Well,  it  was  sweet  while  it 
lasted,"  said  Dennis  regretfully. 

"We've  stopped  toadyism  in 
the  House,"  said  Stover  virtuously. 
"  We  have  eliminated  the  influence 
of  money." 

"That  is  praiseworthy,  but  it 
doesn't  fill  me  with  enthusi- 
asm." 

"Dink,"  said  the  Tennessee 
Shad,  "I  must  say  I  consider  this 
one  of  your  few  failures.  You're  a 
great  administrator,  but  you  don't 
understand  the  theory  of  taxa- 
tion." 

"I  don't,  eh?  Well,  what  is  the 
theory?" 

"The  theory  of  taxation,"  said 
the  Tennessee  Shad,  "is  to  soak 
the  taxed  all  they'll  stand  for,  but 
to  leave  them  just  enough,  so 
they'll  come  again." 


XXIV 

NO  SOONER  had  Mr.  John  H. 
Stover  returned  from  the  seri- 
ous developments  of  the  summer, 
arranged  his  new  possessions  and 
brought  forward  the  photograph 
of  Miss  McCarty  to  a  position  on 
the  edge  of  his  bureau,  where  he 
could  turn  to  it  the  last  thing  at 
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night  and  again  behold  it  with  his  waking  glance,  than  a 
horrible  coincidence  appeared. 

Among  the  festive  decorations  that  made  the  corporate 
home  of  Dink  and  the  Tennessee  Shad  a  place  to  visit  and 
admire  was,  as  has  been  related,  a  smashing  poster  of  a 
ballet  dancer  in  the  costume  of  an  amazon  parader. 

Up  to  now  Dink  had  shared  the  just  pride  of  the 
Tennessee  Shad  in  this  rakish  exhibit  that  somehow  gave 
the  possessor  the  reputation  of  having  an  acquaintance 
with  stage  entrances. 

But  on  the  second  morning,  when  his  faithful  glance 
turned  to  the  protecting  presence  of  Miss  McCarty,  resting 
among  the  brushes,  it  paused  a  moment  on  the  representa- 
tive of  the  American  dramatic  profession,  who  was  coquet- 
tishly  trying  to  conceal  one  foot  behind  her  ear. 

Then  he  sat  bolt  upright  with  a  start.  By  some  strange 
perversion  of  the  fate  that  delights  in  pursuing  lovers,  the 
features  of  the  immodestly-clothed  amazon  bore  the  most 
startling  resemblance  to  that  paragon  of  celestial  purity, 
Miss  Josephine  McCarty. 

The  more  he  gazed  the  more  astounding  was  the  impres- 
sion. He  gazed  and  then  he  did  not  gaze  at  all— it  seemed 
like  a  profanation.  The  resemblance,  once  perceived, 
positively  haunted  him;  stand  where  he  might  his  eyes 
could  see  nothing  but  the  seraphic  head  of  Miss  McCarty 
upon  the  unspeakable  body  of  the  amazon— and  then 
those  legs! 

For  days  this  centaurian  combination  tortured  him 
without  his  being  able  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  method  of 
removing  the  blasphemous  poster.  A  direct  attack  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  for  manifestly  the  Tennessee 
Shad  would  demand  an  adequate  explanation  for  the 
destruction  of  his  treasured  possession. 

There  could  be  no  explanation  except  the  true  one,  and 
such  a  confession  was  unthinkable,  even  to  a  roommate 
under  oath. 

For  two  solid  weeks  Stover,  brooding  desperately, 
sought  to  avert  his  glance  from  the  profane  spectacle 
before  chance  came  to  his  rescue.  One  Saturday  night, 
after  a  strenuous  game  with  the  Princeton  Freshmen, 
Dink,  afraid  of  going  stale,  decided  to  quicken  his  jaded 
appetite  by  an  application  of  sardines,  deviled  ham  and 
rootbeer. 

The  feasting-table  happened  to  be  directly  beneath  the 
abhorrent  poster,  so  that  Stover,  as  he  lifted  the  bottle  to 
open  it,  beheld  with  fury  the  offending  tights.  He  gave 
the  bottle  instinctively  a  shake,  and  with  that  disturbing 
motion  suddenly  came  his  plan. 

"This  rootbeer  has  been  flat  as  the  deuce  lately,"  he 
said.  % 

"  They're  selling  us  poor  stuff,"  said  the  Tennessee  Shad, 
with  the  tail  of  a  sardine  disappearing  within. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  put  life  in  the  blame  thing  if  I  shook 
it  up  a  bit,"  said  Stover,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

Now,  the  Tennessee  Shad  knew  from  experience 
what  the  result  would  be,  but  as  Stover  was 
holding  the  bottle  he  dissembled  his  knowledge. 

"  Give  it  a  shake,"  he  said. ' 

Stover  complied. 

"  Shake  her  again." 

"How's  that?" 

"  Once  more.   It'll  be  just  like  champagne." 

Stover  gave  it  a  final  vigorous  shake,  pointed  the 
nozzle  toward  the  poster  and  cut  the  cord.  There 
was  an  explosion  and  then  the  contents  rose  like  a 
geyser  and  spread  over  the  ceiling  and  the  luckless 
ballet  dancer  who  dared  to  resemble  Miss  McCarty. 

By  the  next  morning  the  poster  was  unrecogniz- 
able under  a  coating  of  dried  reddish  spots  and  was 
ignominiously  removed,  to  Stover's  delight,  whose 
illusions  were  thus  preserved,  as  well  as  his  secret. 

Now,  the  month  spent  at  the  McCartys'  had 
strengthened  his  honorable  intentions  and  given 
them  that  definite  purpose  that  is  sometimes  vulgarly 
ticketed:  "Object,  matrimony." 

It  is  not  that  Dink  could  return  over  the  romantic 
days  of  his  visit  and  lay  his  finger  on  any  particular 
scene  or  any  definite  word  that  could  be  construed  as 
binding  Miss  McCarty.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  own  actions  and  expressions,  he  thought,  must 
have  been  so  capable  of  but  one  interpretation  that, 
as  a  man  of  honor,  he  held  himself  morally  as  well  as 
willingly  bound.  Of  course  she  had  understood  his 
attitude;  she  must  have  understood.  And,  likewise, 
there  were  events  that  made  him  believe  that  she, 
in  her  discreet  way,  had  let  him  see  by  her  actions 
what  she  could  not  convey  by  her  words.  For,  of 
course,  in  his  present  position  of  dependence  on  his 
father,  nothing  could  be  said.  He  understood  that. 
He  would  not  have  changed  it.  Still,  there  were 
unmistakable  memories  of  the  preference  he  had 
enjoyed.  There  had  been,  in  particular,  an  ill- 
favored  dude,  called  Ver  Plank,  who  had  always 
been  hanging  around  with  his  tandem  and  his 
millions,  who  had  been  sacrificed  a  dozen  times 
by  the  unmercenary  angel  to  his,  John  H.  Stover's, 
profit.  That  was  clear  enough,  and  there  had  been 
many  such  incidents. 


The  only  thing  that  disappointed  Dink  was  the  polite 
correctness  of  her  letters.  But  then  something,  he  said  to 
himself,  must  be  allowed  for  maiden  modesty.  His  own 
letters  were  the  product  of  afternoons  and  evenings.  The 
herculean  difficulty  that  he  experienced  in  covering  four 
sheets  of  paper— even  when  writing  a  flowing  hand  and 
allowing  half  a  page  for  the  signature— secretly  worried 
him.  It  seemed  as  though  something  was  lacking  in  his 
character  or  in  the  strength  of  his  devotion. 

On  the  day  after  the  final  disappearance  of  the  brazen 
amazon  Dink  pounced  upon  a  violet  envelope  in  the  well- 
known  handwriting  and  bore  it  to  a  place  of  secrecy.  It 
was  in  answer  to  four  of  his  own  painful  compositions. 

He  gave  three  glances  before  reading,  three  glances  that 
estimate  all  such  longed-for  epistles.  There  were  five 
pages,  which  brought  him  a  thrill;  it  was  signed  "As  ever, 
Josephine,"  which  brought  him  a  doubt;  and  it  began 
"  Dear  Jack,"  which  left  him  nowhere. 

Having  thus  passed  from  hot  to  cold,  and  back  to  a 
fluctuating  temperature,  he  began  the  letter— first,  to  read 
what  was  written,  and  second,  to  read  what  might  be  con- 
cealed between  the  lines : 

Dear  Jack:  Since  your  last  letter  I've  been  in  a  perfect 
whirl  of  gayety— dances,  coaching  parties  and  what-not. 
Really,  you  would  say  that  I  was  nothing  but  a  frivolous 
butterfly  of  fashion.  Next  week  I  am  going  to  the  Ver 
Planks'  with  quite  a  party  and  we  are  to  coach  through  the 
Berkshires.  The  Judsons  are  to  be  along  and  that  pretty 
Miss  Dow,  of  whom  I  was  so  jealous  when  you  were  here — 
do  you  remember?  I  met  a  Mr.  Cockrell,  who,  it  seems, 
was  at  Lawrenceville.  He  told  me  you  were  going  to  be  a 
phenomenal  football  player,  captain  of  the  team  next  year, 
and  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things.  He  admires  you  tre- 
mendously.  I  was  so  pleased!   Don't  forget  to  write  soon. 

As  ever,  Josephine. 

This  letter,  as  indeed  all  her  letters  did,  left  Dink 
trapezing,  so  to  speak,  from  one  emotion  to  another.  He 
had  not  acquired  that  knowledge,  which  indeed  is  never 
acquired,  of  valuing  to  a  nicety  the  intents,  insinuations 
and  complexities  of  the  feminine  school  of  literature. 

There  were  things  that  sent  him  soaring  like  a  Japanese 
kite  and  there  were  things,  notably  the  reference  to  Ver 
Plank,  that  tumbled  him  as  awkwardly  down. 

He  immediately  seized  upon  pen  and  paper.  It  had, 
perhaps,  been  his  fault.  He  would  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence more  seriously.   He  would  be  a  little— daring. 

At  the  start  he  fell  into  the  usual  inky  deliberation. 
"  Dear  Josephine  "  was  so  inadequate.  "  My  dear  Joseph- 
ine "  had— or  did  it  not  have?— just  an  extra  little  touch  of 
tenderness,  a  peculiar  claim  to  possession.  But,  if  so,  would 
it  be  too  bold  or  too  sentimental?  He  wrote  boldly: 

"  My  dear  Josephine: " 

Then  he  considered.  Unfortunately,  at  that  time  the 
late  lamented  Pete  Daly,  in  the  halls  of  the  likewise 


"  Like  My  Jibs  ?  " 
Said  Stover 


lamented  Weber  and  Fields,  was  singing  dusky  love  songs 
to  a  lady  likewise  entitled  "My  Josephine."  The  con- 
nection was  unthinkable.  Dink  tore  the  page  into  minute 
bits  and,  selecting  another,  sighed  and  returned  to  the  old 
formula. 

Here  another  long  pause  succeeded  while  he  searched 
for  a  sentiment  or  a  resolve  that  would  raise  him  in  her 
estimation.  It  is  a  mood  in  which  the  direction  of  a  life- 
time is  sometimes  settled  for  a  phrase.  So  it  happened  with 
Dink.  Suddenly  his  face  lit  up  and  he  started  to  write: 

Dear  Josephine:  Your  letter  came  to  me  just  as  I  was 
writing  you  of  a  plan  I  have  been  thinking  of  for  weeks.  I 
have  decided  not  to  go  to  college.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
a  great  pleasure,  and  perhaps  I  look  upon  life  too  seriously, 
as  you  often  tell  me ;  but  I  want  to  get  to  work,  to  feel  that 
I  am  standing  on  my  own  feet,  and  four  years  seems  an 
awful  time  to  wait  for  that.  What  do  you  think?  I  do 
hope  you  understand  just  what  I  mean.  It  is  very  serious 
with  me,  the  most  serious  thing  in  the  world. 

I'm  glad  you're  having  a  good  time. 

Don't  write  such  nonsense  about  Miss  Dow;  you  know 
there's  nothing  in  that  direction.  Do  write  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  about  my  plan. 

Faithfully  yours,  Jack. 

P.  S.  When  are  you  going  to  send  me  that  new  photo- 
graph? I  have  only  three  of  you  now,  a  real  one  and 
two  kodaks.    I'm  glad  you're  having  a  good  time. 

No  sooner  was  this  letter  dispatched  and  Stover  had 
realized  what  had  been  in  his  mind  for  weeks  than  he  went 
to  Tough  McCarty  to  inform  him  of  his  high  resolve. 

"But,  Dink,"  said  Tough  in  dismay,  "you  can't  be 
serious!   Why,  we  were  going  through  college  together!  " 

"That's  the  hard  part  of  it,"  said  Dink,  looking  and, 
indeed,  feeling  very  solemn. 

"But  you're  giving  up  a  wonderful  career.  Every  one 
says  you'll  be  a  star  end.  You'll  make  the  All-American. 
Oh,  Dink!" 

"Don't,"  said  Dink  heroically. 

"But,  I  say,  what's  happened?" 

"It's— it's  a  family  matter,"  said  Stover,  who  on  such 
occasions,  it  will  be  perceived,  had  a  strong  family  feeling. 
"Is  it  decided?"  said  Tough  in  consternation. 
"  Unless  stocks  take  a  turn,"  said  Dink. 
McCarty  was  heartbroken,  Dink  rather  pleased,  with 
the  new  rdle  that,  somehow,  lifted  him  from  his  fellows  in 
dignity  and  seriousness  and  seemed  to  cut  down  the  seven 
years.  All  that  week  he  waited  hopefully  for  her  answer. 
She  must  understand  now  the  inflexibility  of  his  character 
and  the  intensity  of  his  devotion.    His  letter  told  every- 
thing, and  yet  in  such  a  delicate  way  that  she  must  honor 
him  the  more  for  the  generous  way  in  which  he  took  every- 
thing upon  himself,  offered  everything  and  asked  nothing. 
He  was  so  confidently  happy  and  elated  with  the  vexed 
decision  of  his  affairs  that  he  even  took  the  Millionaire 
Baby  over  to  the  Jigger  Shop  and  stood  treat,  after 
a  few  words  of  paternal  advice  which  went  unheeded. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  in  the 
early  days  of  November,  as  the  squad  was  returning 
from  practice  Tough  said  casually: 
"  I  say,  did  you  get  a  letter  from  Sis?  " 
"No,"  said  Dink  with  difficulty. 
"You  probably  have  one  at  the  house.  She's 
engaged." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Dink  faintly.  The  word  seemed  to 
be  spoken  from  another  mouth. 

"Engaged  to  that  Ver  Plank  fellow  that  was 
hanging  around.   I  think  he's  a  mutt." 

"Oh,  yes— Ver  Plank." 

"  Gee,  it  gave  me  quite  a  jolt! " 

"Oh,  I— I  rather  expected  it." 

He  left  Tough,  wondering  how  he  had  had  the 
strength  to  answer. 

"Look  out,  you're  treading  on  my  toes,"  said  the 
Gutter  Pup  next  him. 

He  mumbled  something  and  his  teeth  closed  over 
his  tongue  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  sharp  sense  of 
pain.  He  went  to  his  box ;  the  letter  was  there.  He 
went  to  his  room  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  going  to 
the  window  and  staring  out.  Then  he  sat  down 
heavily,  rested  his  head  in  his  hands  and  read: 

Dear  Jack:  I'm  writing  to  you  among  the  first, 
for  I  want  you  particularly  to  know  how  happy  I 
am.    Mr.  Ver  Plank  

He  put  the  letter  down;  indeed,  he  could  not  see 
to  read  any  farther.  There  was  nothing  more  to 
read  — nothing  mattered.  It  was  all  over,  the  light 
was  gone,  everything  was  topsyturvy.  He  could 
not  understand— but  it  was  over— all  over.  There 
was  nothing  left. 

Some  time  later  the  Tennessee  Shad  came  loping 
down  the  hall,  tried  the  door  and,  finding  it  locked, 
called  out:  "What  the  deuce— open  up! " 

Dink,  in  terror,  rose  from  the  table  where  he  had 
remained  motionless.  He  caught  up  the  letter  and 
hastily  stuffed  it  in  his  desk,  saying  gruffly: 

"In  a  moment." 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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XVII 

ON  MATT KRS  of  railroad 
policy  the  Doctor  was  the 
oracle  of  Snowslide.  In  his 
day  he  had  tried  out  as  candidates  and  had  passed  to 
friendship  many  men  who  had,  since  the  ordeal,  risen  to 
places  of  importance.  Occasionally  one  of  them,  sidetrack- 
ing his  private  car  or  alighting  from  the  steps  of  a  Pullman, 
stopped  off  at  Snowslide  to  pay  a  call  at  the  post-office.  As 
a  consequence  those  who  gossiped  with  the  Doctor  got  the 
latest  news  from  the  inside:  news  of  changes  in  the  en- 
gineering department,  of  new  rolling  stock,  regrades,  pro- 
jected steel  bridges  and  of  the  president's  impending  visit. 

The  tunnel  was  the  president's  pet  project,  and,  although 
it  had  been  in  process  of  construction  for  three  years  now, 
he  had  never  inspected  it.  He  was  a  peculiar  type,  a  relic 
of  a  disappearing  class— the  master  who  personally  super- 
vises his  men.  He  had  never  been  a  stock  manipulator, 
but  had  built  his  road  by  helping  develop  the  country 
through  which  it  passed— until  it  had  become  a  trans- 
continental line  with  steamship  connections  at  both  ends 
and  had  begun  to  absorb  other  systems.  No  task  in  com- 
mercial upbuilding  was  too  large  for  him,  no  detail  in  any- 
wise relating  to  the  work  too  small.  Wherever  men  talked 
of  the  railroad,  in  the  roaring  hearts  of  great  cities,  on 
prairie  wheatfields  wide  beneath  the  sun,  on  the  tops  of 
swaying  box  cars  cinder-swept,  they  spoke  in  the  same 
breath  of  him,  praising  or  cursing. 

Sooner  or  later  he  would  visit  the  tunnel ;  would  look  it 
over  with  his  sharp  black  eyes,  then  depart,  and  later 
he  would  send  back  the  word  that  would  bring  dismay  or 
joy.  When  was  he  going  to  come?  The  Old  Man  often 
asked  the  Doctor  that  question,  and  the  Doctor  only 
shook  his  head.  But  one  night,  when  the  two  of  them  were 
sitting  at  the  table  in  the  little  back  parlor  with  a  bottle 
of  Scotch  and  the  glasses  between  them,  the  station  agent 
brought  a  telegram. 

The  Doctor  read  it  swiftly.  "I  have  news,"  he  said. 
"  Uncle  Jimmy  is  to  be  with  us  in  the  morning." 

Ryan  bounded  from  his  chair.  "What's  that?"  he 
shouted. 

"It's  true,"  said  the  Doctor.  "He  stole  a  march  to 
Spokane  on  the  Overland,  and  he's  commandeered  the 
division  superintendent's  private  car."  He  held  the 
yellow  slip  toward  Ryan,  but  the  latter  was  making 
toward  the  door. 

That  night  an  extra  gang  worked  straightening  things 
outside  the  portal,  and  lights  burned  late  in  the  engineers' 
quarters.  When  the  president  swung  from  the  steps  of 
his  special  and  hurried  to  D  quarters  he  found  Ryan 
there  to  meet  him.  The  two  of  them  spent  more  than  an 
hour  looking  at  the  concrete  plant  and  the  power-house; 
then  they  went  inside.  By  that  time  a  party  was  hanging 
at  their  heels. 

There  was  Weed,  the  resident  engineer,  high-collared, 
clean-shaven,  wearing  high-laced  boots.  With  him 
walked  two  men  from  the  private  car,  stenographers  by 
calling.  They,  too,  wore  high  collars,  and  their  faces  were 
white  with  the  pallor  that  comes  from  indoor  work.  They 
talked  with  Weed  about  the  city,  telling  him  of  cotillons 
and  card  parties;  they  commented  audibly  on  the  things 
they  saw,  staring  at  the  men  whom  they  regarded  as 
hoboes.  In  front  of  them  — between  them  and  the  two 
leaders— walked  the  president's  son.  He  was  a  young  man 
in  his  thirties.  His  eyes  were  dark  like  his  father's,  but 
they  lacked  the  lines  of  keenness  about  the  older  man's, 
and  they  were  large,  the  eyes  of  a  student.  He  had  wiped 
engines  in  a  roundhouse  after  his  graduation  from  college, 
and  had  gone  from  that  into  the  machine-shops.  He  was 
still  learning,  studying  the  road,  acquiring  knowledge  of 
details  which  would  fit  him  for  carrying  on  his  father's 
work.  He  listened  to  the  president  and  Ryan,  looking 
carefully  at  the  things  about  him,  saying  nothing,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  chatter  of  the  trio  behind  him. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  heading,  the  muck  heap 
there  was  all  but  gone.  Before  them  the  four  columns 
loomed.  On  each  column  two  thundering  machines;  at 
each  machine  the  runner,  big-bodied,  his  hard  face  calm, 
intent  upon  the  work.  Among  the  plunging  chucks, 
leaping  between  them,  crouching  as  they  toiled,  the 
helpers,  their  faces  spattered  with  grit,  blackened  by  oil, 
gleaming  through  the  fog  of  the  exhausts.  Behind  all 
these  stood  Tom. 

He  was  watching  the  work.  In  the  roaring,  rock-bound 
chamber  he  stood,  his  hands  folded  behind  his  back,  his 
broad  shoulders  bending  a  little  forward,  motionless  like  a 
great  black  statue. 

Ryan  touched  him  on  the  arm.  He  turned  and  saw  the 
bearded  president  whose  name  was  the  synonym  of 
power,  whom  he  knew  as  master  of  them  all.  He  had 
heard  of  the  impending  visit,  and  at  once  he  knew  this  was 
the  man.  His  gray  eyes  were  keen  in  scrutiny.  The  black 
eyes  met  them,  hard,  shrewd,  with  lines  about  their 


A  Story  of  the 


'Drive  Them  !  "  He  Shouted 
Over  His  Shoulder 


corners.  The  two  looked  steadily  at  each  other  for  a 
moment.  Ryan  bent  over  and  shouted  in  Tom's  ear: 
"Where  are  ye?" 

"On  the  fourteen-foot.  We'll  shoot  in  the  half-hour," 
he  shouted  back. 

His  eyes  went  over  the  group  as  they  stood  watching: 
the  president,  the  man  who  had  made  the  road ;  his  strong, 
bearded  face  was  lined  with  energy  and  planning.  Beside 
him  Ryan,  legs  apart,  head  back,  now  waving  his  hand  to 
point,  now  bending  to  shout  into  his  neighbor's  ear;  sure 
of  himself,  a  master,  too.  The  younger  man  with  the 
pointed  beard,  studying  what  was  there,  making  no 
movement,  silent,  observant. 

Tom  felt  proud  as  he  looked.  He  felt  pride  in  the  Old 
Man,  standing  thus  beside  this  other  who  was  mighty; 
and  he  felt  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  his  shift  which 
they  had  come  in  to  see.  It  was  the  pride  of  a  commander 
whose  good  troops  are  undergoing  inspection  during 
action.   Suddenly  his  eyes  went  to  the  stenographers. 

One  of  them  was  staring  at  him.  He  was  a  thin-faced 
man.  In  this  artificial  light  his  white  face  seemed  even 
paler  than  it  was.  He  was  putting  a  thick  Turkish  ciga- 
rette. He  was  staring  at  Tom  as  though  Tom  were  some 
strange  animal  — the  stare  of  believed  superiority  that  has 
no  understanding. 


-|  The  odor  of  the  cigarette  came 

~"       to  Tom's  nostrils  and  it  revolted 
him.    He  saw  the  look,  the  thin 
body,  the  high  white  collar,  the  cheeks  that  showed 
anemia.    His  anger  rose  within  him. 

It  was  not  the  man.  He  was  a  little  thing.  Even  his 
stare  by  itself  would  have  made  Tom  smile.  It  was  some- 
thing bigger— the  man  represented  an  institution.  And 
toward  that  institution  Tom  was  intolerant. 

He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  gentler  life  that  others  led. 
He  had  developed  in  this  place  among  toilers  who  had  no 
homes  save  their  bunks,  who  made  their  huge  muscles  do 
mighty  things.  He  had  physical  superiority  over  these 
men,  and  he  had  mastered  them  through  that  and  his 
ability  to  drive.  He  lived  in  action  and  believed  in  it. 
And  there  was  something  more,  something  that  had  come 
into  existence  generations  before  him  beside  peat  fires— 
class  feeling.  It  was  deep  within  him.  It  gave  him  the 
intolerance  toward  those  whom  he  believed  to  hold  them- 
selves above  him,  those  whom  his  ignorance  pictured  to 
him  as  living  useless  lives. 

That  class  feeling  was  the  curse  of  his  kind.  It  had 
made  them  as  out  of  sympathy  with  others  as  others 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  them.  It  had  cursed  the 
Cceur  d'Aleners,  making  them  kill  and  maim  and  destroy, 
until  now  they  were  fugitives  bearing  other  names  than 
their  own.  It  had  cursed  the  hard-rock  men,  making 
them  proud  of  their  roughness,  half -defiant  in  a  swaggering 
braggadocio,  keeping  them  closer  to  the  rudeness  of  life. 

It  gripped  the  two  men  as  they  looked,  this  feeling  of 
class,  this  intolerance  made  bigger  by  ignorance  of  each 
other's  lives.  The  one  saw  a  huge,  hard-faced  brute. 
The  other  saw  an  unhealthy  pallor,  a  high  collar  and  a 
Turkish  cigarette.  They  both  stared;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  bigger  man  was  a  strength  of  contempt  that  made  the 
other's  drop.   Tom  spat  and  turned  his  back. 

When  the  visitors  departed  he  turned  and  looked  after 
them.  The  Old  Man  and  the  president  were  walking 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  shouting  into  each  other's  ears. 
The  stenographers  and  V/ eed  were  hanging  close  together, 
and  the  two  pale  men  from  the  offices  were  gazing  curi- 
ously at  the  men,  comprehending  nothing  of  what  they 
saw.  Between  the  two  parties,  walking  by  himself, 
watching  everything,  trying  to  understand  it  that  he 
might  be  better  able  some  day  to  handle  it  as  a  master, 
went  the  president's  son. 

XVIII 

IT  WAS  a  matter  of  two  months,  or  more,  after  his  visit 
before  the  president  let  Snowslide  know  what  he  thought 
of  the  work.  This  time  the  Old  Man  brought  the  news  to 
the  Doctor.  They  smiled  at  the  tidings  in  the  little  back 
parlor,  and  drank  solemnly  in  honor  of  the  event. 

"Two  tunnels,"  Ryan  repeated  for  the  fourth  time. 
"  'Twill  be  a  big  job." 

"The  biggest  tribute  they  could  have  paid  you,"  said 
the  Doctor  impressively.  "The  largest  thing  the  road 
has  ever  undertaken." 

"Soft  ground,  some  av  ut,  and  some  av  ut  hard  rock," 
the  Old  Man  went  on.  "I  guess  Uncle  Jimmy  was  suited 
all  right,  all  right,  when  he  made  his  little  call." 

The  Doctor  rubbed  his  white  hands.  "How  soon  did 
you  say  they  begin  ? "  he  asked. 

"Next  winter,"  said  Ryan.  "As  soon  as  we're  done 
here.  Do  ye  know,  there's  wan  thing  botherin'  me,  now 
that  I  think  av  ut :  where  am  I  to  get  my  superintendents  ?  " 
He  frowned  and  shook  his  head.  "Two  big  jobs,  and  me 
to  oversee  them  both,  and  them  thirty  miles  apart.  That 
means  a  different  breed  than  walkers  is  made  of.  A 
walker,  ye  see,  ye  can  watch  and  kape  him  sober,  if  need 
be.  But  when  ye  are  away,  maybe  fer  weeks  at  a  time,  ye 
need  some  wan  ye  can  depend  on.  Tarpy  is  not  fit  fer  ut; 
he'd  be  on  a  drunk  in  two  months.  Mike  Moran,  over  on 
the  other  portal,  could  do  ut;  he's  a  mole  and  never  stays 
outside  long  enough  to  get  into  trouble.  He  might  do. 
But  where's  the  other?" 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  "a  young  man  who  will 
make  his  mark  some  day.  It's  that  lad  Morton,  a  fine 
lad." 

"  Morton,  hell!  "  said  the  Old  Man.  "  Ye  may  think  so. 
But  I  know  him  and  his  breed.  'Tis  his  first  tunnel  job, 
this.  And  already  he  is  so  tough  he  has  a  name  fer  ut. 
He's  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  Only  the  whisky  has  not  got 
him  yet.  But  get  him  on  another  job  and  ye'll  see  him 
blossom  out.  The  only  raison  he  hasn't  jumped  this  job 
is  because  work  has  been  slack  fer  two  years  back  an' 
there's  no  place  to  go.  He  fights  an'  he  drinks  an'  he  has 
no  regard  fer  man,  God  or  the  divil.  He  will  be  a  stiff 
like  all  of  thim.  No,  sir.  He'll  get  his  shift  if  he  goes  wit' 
me,  and  he'll  get  his  chance.  But  in  free  mont's  he'll  be 
on  the  road  wit'  his  blankets  rolled  on  his  back.  I  know 
him.   I'm  talkin'  of  stiddy  men— 'tis  them  I  want." 
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"A  young  fellow  like  Morton,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"ought  to  get  married." 

"  Married! "  exploded  Ryan.  "Who  is  the  likes  of  him 
to  marry— Snowslide  Ann?"  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"I  must  go  over  the  hill  in  the  half-hour,"  he  said.  " The 
chief  engineer  is  there  from  St.  Paul.  I'll  have  to  see 
Tarpy  before  I  catch  that  freight." 

Emerging  from  the  door  he  failed  to  see  a  short,  broad 
figure  whip  into  Scotty  Riley's  dance-hall.  .Otherwise  he 
would  have  gotten  his  talk  with  Tarpy. 

The  walker  had  seen  Ryan  just  in  time  to  get  out  of 
sight.  The  dance-hall  was  deserted.  Behind  the  bar  the 
proprietor  sat  back  in  an  uptilted  chair,  reading  a  day- 
old  paper.  He  rose  as  Tarpy  entered  and  smiled  his 
non-committal  smile.   " Have  a  drink?"  he  asked. 

The  walker  shook  his  head ;  he  was  looking  upward  at 
the  clock.  "That's  so,"  said  Riley  suavely.  "I'd  for- 
gotten you're  on  the  wagon." 

Tarpy  did  not  answer;  his  eyes  were  still  on  the 
clock.  Its  long  hand  was  close  to  the  half  past.  A 
moment  later  he  lowered  his  eyes  and  glanced  furtively 
through  the  door.  "Now,"  he  said,  "I'll  take  ut — 
whisky." 

Riley  reached  beneath  the  bar  and  brought  out  the 
bottle.  He  shoved  it  forward  and  smiled  carefully  as  the 
walker  poured  the  glass  to  its  brim.   Then  Tarpy  drank. 

At  D  quarters  the  Old  Man  found  Tom  scanning  blue- 
prints in  the  walker's  office.  "Where's  Tarpy?"  he 
demanded. 

Tom  shook  his  head.  "I  saw  him  going  down  the 
dump  a  few  minutes  ago,"  he  said.  "I  was  waitin'  agin 
he  comes  back.  When  we  come  out  this  marnin'  there 
was  some  chances  of  the  timberin'  goin'  down  wit'  the 
next  shot.   I  wanted  to  tell  him." 

"Funny  I  didn't  meet  him,"  mused  Ryan.  "I  wonder 
where  he  went."  He  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it 
uneasily;  then  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  All  at 
once  a  thought  came  over  him;  he  growled  a  savage  oath 
and  ran  to  the  calendar  that  hung  beside  the  walker's 
desk.  He  scanned  it  an  instant,  then  straightened  his 
back  and  turned  toward  Tom.  His  face  was  grim.  "  How 
long  since  did  he  go,  ye  say  ? "  he  asked. 

"A  matter  of  twenty  minutes,"  said  Tom. 

"  It's  all  off,"  said  Ryan.  Tom  was  staring  at  him.  He 
struggled  with  his  feelings  a  moment;  then  gave  them 
vent.  "Mr.  Tarpy,"  he  said  with  elaborate  sarcasm  in 
his  pronunciation,  "is  gettin'  dhrunk.  If  ye  will  remem- 
ber, 'twas  two  years  ago  ye  and  Kennedy  had  ut  out  in 
Riley's— two  years,  last  night.  In  the  marnin'  Mr.  Tarpy 
signed  the  pledge.  A  year  from  then  he  signed  ut  again. 
And  twenty  minutes  ago  his  time  was  up.  By  this  time 
he  is  full  to  the  neck  of  Riley's  whisky." 


"Dead!"  He  Heard  Them 
Saying 


He  resumed  his  pacing  to  and  fro.  Now  and  then  he 
swore  aloud.    He  wheeled  toward  Tom:  "Bad  ground, 

ye  said?" 

"Shaky  overhead,  "said  Tom,  "an'  tight  in  the  headin'." 

A  whistle  from  the  direction  of  the  depot  reached 
Ryan's  ears.  "  That  freight!  "  he  exclaimed.  "I  must  get 
over  the  hill.  Now  listen  here.  The  chief  engineer  is 
comin'— perhaps  this  afternoon.  Ye  will  take  charge. 
And  see  to  ut  that  ye  get  things  in  good  order.  If  there's 
anny  roof  comes  down  I'll  " 

A  nipper  boy  slouched  into  the  door.  "Where's  the 
walker?"  he  demanded.  The  Old  Man  jerked  his  thumb 
toward  Tom.  "Right  there,"  he  said.  "Say  what  ye 
have  to  say,  an'  say  ut  quick." 

The  nipper  stared  a  moment,  then  grinned.  "The  last 
shot  blowed  down  ten  sets  of  timbers,"  he  drawled. 
"They  want  ye  inside." 

Ryan  strode  toward  the  door.  Holding  it  open  he 
turned  toward  Tom.   "Whose  shift  is  this?"  he  asked. 

"Kennedy's,"  said  Tom. 

"All  right,"  said  Ryan.  "Ye  and  that  Anarchist  get 
that  mess  cleared  up  agin  I  get  back  or  I'll  fire  every  man 
on  the  work."  He  stamped  out.  "Drive  them!"  he 
shouted  over  his  shoulder. 

XIX 

THE  empty  muck  train  was  starting  into  the  tunnel  as 
Tom  reached  the  blacksmith-shop  platform.  He 
leaped  on  board  and  in  a  moment  he  was  being  rushed 
through  the  blackness.  Through  the  roar  of  the  wheels 
he  heard  a  dull  boom  and  in  the  rush  of  air  upon  his  face 
he  felt  a  trembling  pulsation.  "The  side  round,"  he 
muttered.   "Half  the  ruff  is  down  wit'  ut  now,  'tis  like." 

"  Damned  if  I  don't  think  'twas  the  whole  mountain,"  a 
drill-runner  called  to  him  as  the  train  stopped  and  he 
leaped  out  three  hundred  feet  before  the  jumbo.  "The 
rock  and  timbers  is  all  over  the  place." 

"Where's  Kennedy?"  Tom  demanded.  Some  one 
pointed  to  a  knot  of  the  Cceur  d'Aleners  gathered  round 
their  heading  foreman.  Kennedy  raised  his  bowed  head 
as  Tom  pushed  his  way  to  him.  "Sick  as  a  dog,"  he 
said.  "The  smoke  is  somethin'  fierce;  where's  Tarpy?" 
"Drunk!  I'm  in  charge.  What's  down?" 
"Eight  or  ten  sets  of  timbers,  and  rock  down  on  top  of 
thim.  'Tis  all  over  the  air-pipe,  and  more  fallin'  every 
minute.  We're  afther  eatin'  a  bit  av  smoke  tryin'  to  open 
the  valves."  He  laughed  and  jerked  his  thumb  behind 
him.  Tom  saw,  stretched  beside  the  plumb-posts,  three 
shadowed  forms.  One  of  them  was  stirring,  moaning. 
Kennedy  clapped  him  on  the  back.  "How's  that,  old 
boy!  "  he  cried.   "  Pretty  good  fer  wan  thrip  in,  hey ? " 

The  giants  about  him  spat  and  laughed.  "The  ruff," 
said  one,  "is  drappin'  in  big  chunks." 

"  Come  on,  Kennedy,"  said  Tom.  "Let's  go  an'  take  a 
luk  at  ut.   You  byes,  you  three,  come  wit'  us." 

Kennedy  walked  beside  him— at  their  heels  the  three 
Cceur  d'Aleners.  Their  candle  flames  cast  flickering  lights 
upon  their  hard  eyes  and  shadows  crept  down  weirdly 
over  their  reckless  faces.  Tom  glanced  at  the  Dynamiter, 
thinking  of  the  night,  two  years  before,  when  they  had 
fought.  It  seemed  as  though  that  must  have  been  another 
pair  who  rained  blows  on  each  other  while  the  crowd 
yelled.  The  two  years  had  brought  them  to  an  esteem  that 
was  more  than  half  liking. 

"So  Tarpy 's  drunk?"  the  Dynamiter  was  asking. 
"And  the  chief  engineer  due  here  in  the  afternoon," 
said  Tom.    "  'Tis  up  to  us  to  clane  this  mess,  Kennedy. 
Can  we  do  ut?" 

The  Dynamiter  laughed  and  struck  him  on  the  back 
again.   "If  we  can't  no  one  can,"  he  cried. 

At  the  summit  of  the  bench  they  paused  and  held  their 
candles  aloft  to  peer  into  the  darkness.  By  the  waving 
light  they  saw  a  heap  of  snarled  timbers 
and  boulders  rising  high  before  them, 
mantled  by  powder  smoke.  Above,  where 
the  roof  had  been,  yawned  an  abyss.  From 
its  black  recesses  drops  of  water  were 
splashing  sluggishly  upon  the  wreckage. 

The  successive  blasts  had  shaken  down 
thirty  feet  of  timbering,  thick  beams,  four- 
inch  planks  and  cordwood  lagging.  As 
this  support  had  given  way  the  rock— 
rotten  here  with  slips  and  faults— had 
crashed  down  upon 
it,  splintering  great 
beams,  grinding 
planks  to  matchwood. 
The  whole  now  lay  in 
an  indiscriminate  pile. 
Round  it  the  dyna- 
mite smoke  hung  in 
a  thick,  blue  fog;  over 
it,  in  the  yawning  hole 
whence  it  had  come, 
huge  fragments  hung 
uncertainly. 

As  they  stood  a 
stone  fell  from  the 


hole.  A  shower  of  loose  particles  followed.  Then  there 
was  silence  save  for  the  dripping  of  the  water.  "Lots 
more  where  that  come  from,"  laughed  Kennedy. 

The  powder  smoke  came  to  their  nostrils;  the  air  was 
thick  with  its  acrid  fumes.  The  poisonous  gases  sent  the 
blood  pounding  through  their  veins. 

"We'll  clear  the  air-line."  Tom's  voice  boomed  in  the 
emptiness  and  went  whispering  on  upward  into  the  myste- 
rious recesses  where  the  roof  had  been. 

"Come  on,  byes! "  said  Kennedy. 

The  pipe  that  carried  the  air  lay  along  the  side  of  the 
tunnel.  It  was  covered  deep  with  broken  rock  and  tim- 
bering. They  clambered  to  it  and  set  to  work  to  remove 
the  debris  from  the  nipples— the  valves  where  the  hose 
were  usually  coupled.  They  toiled,  crouching  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  wrestling  with  great  rocks  and  timbers, 
dragging  them  away  slowly.  As  they  strove  the  powder 
gases  entered  their  lungs.  Dizziness  came  over  them; 
their  heads  seemed  swelling  to  bursting  and  they  felt  their 
blood  pounding  against  the  walls  of  every  vein  like 
hammer-strokes.  Their  surcharged  eyes  ached  as  though 
they  would  burst  from  the  sockets.  They  gasped;  at 
times  they  reeled  and  almost  fell.  Fragments  of  the  rock 
crashed  down  about  them. 

"Fall,  damn  ye,  fall!"  growled  Kennedy.  "Where's  a 
monkey-wrench,  some  wan?  I've  a  nipple  in  me  fingers." 

Tom  passed  him  a  wrench.  The  Dynamiter  flattened 
himself  upon  his  stomach,  cursing  as  he  fumbled  beneath 
him,  growling  imprecations  upon  the  mountain,  daring  it 
to  come  down  and  overwhelm  him.  "I  have  ut  now!" 
he  cried. 

A  thin,  sibilant  shriek  followed  his  words.  It  grew 
louder.  A  cool  breath  smote  Tom's  cheek.  The  Dyna- 
miter groped  again;  the  whistle  of  another  valve  joined 
the  first.  "All  right!"  he  cried,  and  straightened  his 
body.   He  smiled  into  Tom's  face. 

'  'Tis  done,"  said  Kennedy.  In  the  yellow  candlelight 
Tom  saw  his  smile.  An  avalanche  of  rock  descended  upon 
them.  The  smiling  face  vanished  in  black  darkness  and 
Tom  fell,  struck  down  by  one  of  the  boulders. 

When  his  senses  recovered  the  nearest  of  the  Cceur 
d'Aleners  was  still  running  toward  him.  And  he  began  to 
remember  with  strange  swiftness  the  separate  things  that 
had  happened:  Kennedy's  face  smiling  into  his— there 
were  sweat-drops  on  the  forehead  and  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  some  of  the  ugly  lines  had  gone— then  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  light,  the  heavy  blow  in  the  darkness. 

He  strove  to  rise.  The  Cceur  d'Alener  was  beside  him 
now,  holding  high  his  candle,  peering  forward.  Sharp 
pains  racked  Tom's  body.  He  groaned  as  he  raised  him- 
self weakly  to  his  knees. 

"Where's  Kennedy?"  he  asked. 

The  other  two  were  there  now,  bending  over  something 
a  few  feet  away,  struggling  to  lift  a  weight.  As  he  spoke 
they  rolled  away  a  huge  rock.  And  then  he  saw  Kennedy. 

"Dead!"  he  heard  them  saying.  He  crawled  closer, 
trailing  one  arm  limp  beside  him.  The  three  Cceur 
d'Aleners  were  kneeling,  holding  their  candles  above  the 
crushed  body.  Tom  bent  over  it,  and  he  saw  the  waxen 
face  stir;  the  lips  moved.  He  bent  closer,  though  the 
effort  wrung  his  body  with  pain.  The  lips  moved  again. 
It  was  a  bare  whisper.  It  reached  his  ear.  A  woman's 
name,  and  then  the  lips  were  still.  The  Dynamiter  was 
dead. 

Finally  a  Cceur  d'Alener  spoke.  "What  was  ut?"  he 
asked.  His  voice  was  quiet— these  men  had  worshiped 
Kennedy.   Tom  shook  his  head. 

"  Had  he  anny  folk?"  he  asked. 

"  None,"  they  told  him,  one  after  the  other. 

"We  must  get  him  out,"  said  Tom.  His  responsibility 
came  back  to  him  and  with  it  a  determination  that  took 
the  place  of  strength.  "You,  lads,  take  him  down.  Tell 
the  others  to  bring  in  the  fights  an'  call  the  shift." 

He  looked  after  them  as  they  departed,  staggering,  with 
the  body  of  their  leader,  picking  their  way  among  the 
broken  rocks,  speaking  in  low  tones.  Then  he  sat  alone, 
thinking.  His  arm  throbbed  and  his  body  was  full  of 
stabbing  hurts;  they  came  to  him  now  in  a  strange,  sub- 
conscious way,  like  punctuations  to  his  thoughts.  His 
mind  was  with  Kennedy. 

This  rough  man,  this  dynamiter,  fugitive  from  justice, 
gigantic,  savage-faced;  who  had  sneered  at  him,  whom  he 
had  fought,  who  had  led  his  followers  recklessly,  who  was 
striving  beside  him  a  few  moments  ago— this  man  had 
smiled  into  his  face  and  had  died  whispering  a  woman's 
name.  Somewhere  back  in  the  past,  back  in  the  years 
that  lay  behind  his  wanderings,  she  had  lived.  And  dying, 
he  had  harked  back  to  her. 

The  shift  came  with  the  lights.  He  set  his  teeth  while 
they  helped  him  bind  his  arm  in  a  rude  sling.  Then  he 
sank  down  on  a  rock  and  he  sat  there,  directing  them  while 
they  cleared  away  the  ruin.  Pain  swept  over  his  being  in 
great  waves;  his  head  swam;  a  thin,  cold  sweat  filmed 
his  face.  About  him  men  panted,  tearing  away  loose 
rock  and  timbers,  setting  new  timbers  overhead.  They 
swarmed  the  place,  the  chamber  rang  with  the  blows  of 
their  sledges,  and  through  it  all— from  the  nipples  that 
Kennedy  had  freed— came  the  sharp,  shrill  whistle  of  the 
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uii-   The  ohaun  In  tin-  roof  dripped  water;  now  and  then 

n  ihOWer  Of  rock  fell  among  t  he  toilers. 

He  gave  then  orders  in  I  voice  that  did  not  seem  to  be 
his  u«  n.  Now  and  then,  in  the  stress  of  sudden  emergency, 
he  came  back  to  himself,  and  he  shouted  and  they  leaped 
in  response.  Then  his  mind  went  back  dully  -over  and 
over  the  catastrophe,  the  rush  of  death  close  beside  him, 
the  mutter  of  I  he  stilling  lips. 

He  had  not  eaten  nor  drunk  since  morning.  The  pain 
was  growing  to  a  strange  lethargy,  a  cold  numbness 
that  seemed  to  creep  upward  from  his  waist.  He  fought 
■gainst  it,  to  hold  himself  together. 

Slowly  the  heap  of  wreckage  vanished;  slowly  the  tim- 
bers  spanned  the  chasm  overhead.  Afternoon  wore  on  to 
evening  and  evening  toward  midnight. 
He  sat  upon  the  rock,  directing  them. 
When  they  had  the  gangway  laid  and 
the  first  barrowloads  of  muck  started 
for  the  jumbo  some  one  looked  around 
and  saw  him  lying  in  a  huddle  across 
the  boulder. 

The  Old  Man  coming  inward— cheer- 
ful because  the  chief  engineer  had  gone 
to  bed  for  the  night— met  four  of  the 
runners  bearing  Tom.  He  glanced 
sharply  at  their  burden,  saw  who  it 
was,  and  stopped. 

"His  head  went  back  on  him,"  one 
of  the  bearers  explained.  "He  rowled 
over,  goin'  to  sleep  like  when  we  had 
done  the  timberin'." 

"All  stove  in,"  they  answered  when 
he  demanded  diagnosis.  "A  rock 
smashed  down  on  him  in  the  marnin'." 

Ryan  did  not  fume  but  came  to  pur- 
pose at  once  and  to  foresight.  "Take 
him  to  Moran's,"  he  said.  "I'll  go 
ahead  an'  see  that  they  get  ready  fer 
him.  No  hospital  fer  his;  I  want  him  to 
be  about  some  time  before  next  fall." 

XX 

SEVERAL  days  later  Tom  awoke  from 
the  dreamless  slumber  that  follows 
fever.  He  was  lying  between  smooth 
linen  sheets;  they  caressed  him  with  a 
soft,  cool  touch.  It  was  very  soothing. 
The  morning  sunlight  streamed  across 
his  bed  and  cascaded  from  the  white 
coverlet  to  the  matting  on  the  floor,  a 
clean,  sweet  radiance  from  out-of-doors. 
He  turned  his  head  to  see  it  better,  and 
the  pillow-slip  brushed  his  cheek,  stiff 
with  growth  of  beard.  He  was  weary; 
weakness  enwrapped  him;  he  did  not 
care  to  raise  his  head  or  to  think. 
Somewhere  in  the  open  an  insect  buzzed 
droningly;  a  clock  ticked  in  the  silence. 
He  drowsed  contentedly. 

He  awoke  again.  It  was  a  little  room 
with  a  board  ceiling.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  light-tinted  paper;  it  was 
figured  with  small,  stiff  clusters  of 
flowers.  On  the  paper  some  one  had 
pinned  colored  pictures,  cut  from  the 
covers  of  weekly  magazines:  women's 
faces,  the  faces  of  young  women,  gentle- 
featured.  He  stared  at  them  for  some 
time;  growing  more  widely  conscious  he 
raised  his  head.  It  fell  back  limply  on 
his  pillow  and  he  groaned.  The  stab  of 
pain  took  him  swiftly  back  from  here: 
he  was  in  the  tunnel  where  the  rock  fell 
round  him.  A  hand  upon  his  forehead 
roused  him  and  he  opened  his  eyes  into  Nora  Ryan's. 
"It's  cleared  away,"  he  said.  "Is  ut  cleared?" 
"Yes,"  she  told  him.  "Everything  is  all  right.  You 
must  lie  still." 

"And  Kennedy?"  His  voice  was  weak,  high-pitched, 
fretful  like  a  child's. 

"Go  to  sleep,"  she  said.  "There,  there;  go  to  sleep." 
She  talked  as  though  he  were  a  restless  baby. 

He  tossed  his  limbs  impatiently;  then  subsided  weakly, 
moving  his  tongue  stiffly  between  his  dry  lips.  "  I  want  a 
drink,"  he  said  complainingly. 

She  brought  a  glass  of  water  and  slipped  a  little  hand 
behind  his  head.  While  he  drank  her  face  was  close  to  his. 
Her  auburn  head  gleamed  where  it  caught  a  ray  of  the 
morning  sunshine,  and  her  brown  eyes,  full  of  the  gentle- 
ness that  comes  with  caring  for  another— the  solicitude  of 
sympathetic  nursing  regarded  him  softly.  He  accepted 
everything  -the  feeling  in  the  eyes,  the  little  sustaining 
hand— unquestioningly,  as  though  he  were  a  child.  When 
she  bade  him  again  to  go  to  sleep  he  closed  his  eyes. 

Later  on  he  opened  them  slowly  and  he  saw  Mrs. 
Moran  beside  his  bed.  Her  worn  face  was  relaxed  and  she 
smiled  at  him.  He  gazed  curiously  at  her  and  he  half 
frowned  uneasily.   She  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  stole 


from  the  room.  He  heard  her  voice  through  the  door; 
then  the  rustle  of  skirts  and  a  quick,  light  step.  Nora 
stood  before  him;  be  Bighed  contentedly.  She  fed  him 
some  hot  broth,  holding  the  spoon  to  his  mouth  with  one 
hand  while  she  raised  his  head  with  the  other.  Her 
cheeks  were  pink  and  white— the  blood  came  and  went 
quickly  over  them  beneath  the  transparent  skin— and 
her  red  lips  curved  with  sympathy.  When  she  had  done 
he  lay  back  wearied,  thinking  slowly. 
"  Kennedy  is  dead,"  he  said. 

"You  mustn't  talk,  the  doctor  says,"  she  told  him. 

He  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side  on  the  pillow. 
"  Kennedy  is  dead,"  he  repeated.  "  I  raymimber."  Then 
he  lay  silent  again,  thinking,  and  he  went  to  sleep. 


"Ye  Have  Been  Good  to  Me.  How  Did  Ye  Come  to  Do  Ut?" 

When  the  company  doctor  came  and  changed  the 
bandages  upon  the  broken  rib  and  shoulder  he  looked 
cheerfully  at  the  patient.  "You'll  do,"  he  said.  "They 
couldn't  kill  you  with  an  axe."  Departing  he  talked 
briefly  with  Mrs.  Moran.  "All  he  needs  is  what  you're 
giving  him,"  he  told  her.  "Quiet  and  rest.  Tomorrow 
you  can  let  him  talk." 

That  night  Tom  slept  and  wakened  fitfully.  He  felt 
the  dull  pains  throb  to  sharpness,  then  subside  and  weigh 
down  upon  him  like  a  load  that  would  not  leave.  In  the 
long,  interminable  darkness  his  mind  went  uneasily  over 
and  over  the  thing  that  had  happened— the  black  hole, 
the  clouds  of  mantling  smoke  that  made  his  blood  pound 
through  his  head,  the  water  dropping  sluggishly,  the 
Coeur  d'Aleners  crouching  round  him,  fighting  to  clear 
the  air-line,  Kennedy  beside  him,  outstretched  prone,  the 
Dynamiter's  smile,  the  crashing  rock,  the  waxen  face,  the 
lips  moving  slowly,  whispering  a  woman's  name,  then 
the  long  struggle  to  endure  while  the  men  were  toiling 
round  him. 

In  the  morning  he  regarded  the  streaming  sunshine  on 
the  coverlet  and  the  gentle  faces  of  the  women  on  the 
primly-papered  walls.  When  Nora  brought  his  breakfast 
he  looked  dumb  thankfulness  into  her  eyes.    Her  presence 


took  the  load  away.  She  sponged  his  hot  face;  then  he 
supped  the  broth  from  the  spoon  which  she  was  holding 
to  his  lips. 

"You're  feeling  better,"  she  told  him.  Her  voice  was 
pitched  low,  as  women  modulate  their  voices  for  the 
sick-room.  To  his  ears  it  was  wonderfully  soft,  and  her 
face,  before  him  now  with  the  sunshine  on  her  auburn 
hair,  was  comforting.  It  soothed.  Voice  and  face  were 
in  accord  with  the  other  things  about  him,  things  that 
were  out  of  his  world  of  harsh  noises  and  heavy  strife.  He 
gazed  upon  her  slowly. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.   "  Was  I  hurt  bad?  " 
"The  doctor  says  it  is  your  shoulder  and  a  rib,"  she 
told  him.   "  They're  broken.   But 'twas  the  fever  was  the 
danger.   You  hurt  yourself  staying  in- 
side there." 

He  shifted  his  head  to  one  side  and 
the  pain  came  back.    "  Kennedy  is 
dead,"  he  said. 
She  nodded. 

"Where  is  he?"  He  asked  the  ques- 
tion as  though  it  were  troubling  him. 

"They  buried  him,"  she  answered 
softly.  His  look  was  still  unsatisfied. 
"On  the  hill,"  she  added. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said.  "On  the  hill." 
That  was  it.  On  the  hillside,  under 
the  black  hemlocks.  The  little  grave- 
yard with  the  wooden  headboards, 
where  no  one  ever  came.  He  shook  his 
head  slowly.  "It  can't  be  helped,"  he 
said  finally.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
Dynamiter's  stilling  lips,  whispering 
their  last  word  in  the  shadows.  He 
sighed  wearily.  "No,  no;  it  can't  be 
helped." 

She  regarded  him,  half  puzzled. 
"He  might  av  had  some  folk,"  he 
explained.   "He  must  av,  somewhere." 

That  afternoon  the  Old  Man  strode 
into  the  little  room  and  filled  it  with 
his  presence.  He  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  booted,  big-bodied,  his 
diamond  flashing  from  his  tie,  his  hat 
back  on  his  head.  And  yet  there  was  in 
him  now  something  of  uncertainty,  a 
little  awkwardness  of  bodily  poise,  an 
uneasiness  of  position;  and  his  eyes 
went  questioningly  to  Nora  as  though  for 
orders.  She  held  her  finger  to  her  lips. 
"Don't  talk  too  much,"  she  bade  him, 
and  he  nodded  mutely  as  she  left. 

He  turned  to  Tom  a  trifle  diffidently, 
as  though  Tom's  helplessness  had  raised 
a  barrier  which  he  found  it  hard  to  cross. 
"Well,"  he  said  finally,  "you're  comin' 
through  all  right."  Tom  smiled  weakly. 

"In  ten  days,"  Ryan  continued,  seat- 
ing himself,  "the  doctor  says  ye  c'n  be 
about  a  bit."  He  fidgeted  as  Tom  made 
no  answer,  and  turned  his  chair.  "Is 
there  annythin'  ye  want?"  he  asked 
abruptly.  "Annythin'  I  c'n  do  fer 
ye?"  Tom  shook  his  head.  "Some 
cigars?  "  the  Old  Man  went  on.  "  Say," 
he  lifted  his  voice  a  little  under  an 
inspiration,  "I've  good  whisky  at  the 
house;  I  can  bring  ye  some." 

"Indeed  ye  cannot,"  Nora's  voice 
came  evenly  from  the  doorway.  Ryan 
grinned  a  little  sheepishly.  "  Nivver 
mind,"  he  said.  "Ye  must  let  the 
women  boss  ye  now  fer  a  while.  Pretty 
soon  ye'll  be  up  an'  yer  own  masther. 
Lave  me  know  if  there's  annythin'  ye  want."  He  looked 
at  Tom  and  frowned  uncertainly;  then  he  went  away. 

"It  seems  like  he's  lost  his  grip,"  he  told  Mrs.  Moran 
on  the  steps.  "He  don't  care  nothin'.  Niver  a  word 
from  him  about  the  work." 

"The  work,  indade!"  she  cried.  "Lave  the  bye  get 
well  first." 

In  the  days  that  followed  this  listlessness  hung.  Tom 
never  asked  about  the  tunnel.  Even  when  the  car-tender 
came  to  see  him  in  the  evenings,  sitting  beside  the  bed 
for  hours  at  a  time,  Tom  had  few  words  for  him.  Some- 
thing had  changed.  The  car-tender  noted  it  with  eyes 
that  were  full  of  vague  trouble.  And  when  he  talked  with 
Mrs.  Moran  he  shook  his  head  anxiously. 

"He's  lost  his  grip,  I  tell  ye,"  the  Old  Man  repeated  a 
week  later  on  the  doorstep.  "  An'  him  the  wan  man  I  was 
dependin'  on  fer  walker  this  summer.    He  does  not  care 

a  "  Hechecked  himself  suddenly  and  glanced  furtively 

toward  Nora,  who  had  come  up  behind  Mrs.  Moran;  and 
he  went  down  the  path  to  do  his  swearing  where  she  could 
not  hear. 

In  the  little  room  Tom  was  lying  silent,  staring  upward 
with  unseeing  eyes.    He  often  lay  this  way  for  hours, 
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Uncle  Joe  on  Regularity 

"  T  ASK  you,"  said  Speaker  Cannon  at  a  dinner  in  New 
-1-  York,  "to  make  a  manly  fight,  so  that  when  the  polls 
close  in  November  you  will  give  a  majority  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  House  and  hold  it  responsible,  or  you 
will  give  a  majority  to  the  Democratic-Populist  party." 

In  other  words,  shuffle  the  cards  again,  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  break  up  the  game  I 
If  you  cannot  conscientiously  vote  for  the  Republican 
Congressmen  from  New  York  who  supported  the  Cannon 
machine  in  the  House,  then,  I  beseech  you,  vote  for  the 
Democratic  Congressmen  from  New  York  who  also  sup- 
ported the  Cannon  machine  in  the  House.  If  you  cannot 
put  your  faith  in  Boss  Woodruff,  then  be  manly  enough  to 
turn  confidingly  to  Boss  Murphy.  If  the  collar  galls  your 
neck  turn  it  t'other  side  up,  but  don't  be  so  low  and  con- 
temptible as  to  throw  it  off. 

A  Congressman  who  considers  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  his  constituents  above  those  of  the  party  organization 
is  likened  by  Uncle  Joe  to  a  deserter  from  a  battlefield; 
but  we  think  it  is  getting  to  be  pretty  generally  under- 
stood that  that  is  precisely  the  only  sort  of  Congressmen 
in  whom  constituencies  can  have  any  reasonable  hope. 

The  Sleeping-Car  Berth 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  flights  of  the  imagination 
on  record  was  recently  pulled  off,  as  our  sporting  friends 
would  say,  in  Illinois.  A  man  attempted  to  invent  an 
improved  sleeping-car  berth.  This  feat  has  long  been 
considered  beyond  human  power.  Like  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion and  perpetual  motion,  people  have  discussed  it  from 
time  to  time  as  something  that  science  might  achieve  eons 
hence.  It  is  well  known  that  as  James  Watt  discovered 
the  principle  of  the  steam  engine  by  watching  a  teakettle 
boil,  so  the  late  Mr.  Pullman  discovered  the  principle  of 
the  sleeping-car  berth  by  watching  a  contortionist  double 
himself  through  a  barrel.  As  a  rule,  in  natural  philosophy 
the  original  discovery  or  invention  is  merely  a  starting 
point  for  other  and  improving  inventions;  but  this  rule 
has  never  applied  to  the  Pullman  berth.  Probably  the 
reason  is  that  the  price  of  the  original  berth  was  made  as 
high  as  the  traffic  would  stand,  and  there  was  obviously 
no  use  in  improving  the  berth  when  the  company  could 
not  raise  the  price.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Illinois 
man  who  has  invented  an  improved  berth  was  not  working 
for  the  Pullman  Company.  One  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  new  berth  is  that  it  can  be  taken  out  of  the  car, 
aired  and  disinfected,  thereby  discouraging  tuberculosis. 

The  Pullman  Company,  at  this  writing,  is  vigorously 
denying  that  the  Government  has  power  to  regulate  it; 
but  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  greater  need  of  regulation. 

Beware  of  Narcotics 

IF  THERE  are  more  drug  fiends  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  population,  than  in  China,  as  a  recent 
Government  bulletin  calculates,  considerable  responsibil- 
ity rests  upon  the  doctors.  Doping  patients  is  not  so 
popular  in  the  medical  profession  now  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  probably,  to  discover 
any  well-patronized  sanitarium  in  the  country  that  does 
not  contain  its  quota  of  inmates  who  are  struggling  to  get 
rid  of  a  drug  habit  that  was  acquired  through  misuse  of  a 
physician's  prescriptions. 


The  temptation  is  constant  to  ease  a  suffering  patient 
— and  to  save  the  time  and  strength  of  a  busy  doctor — 
by  using  a  little  morphine;  and  a  good  many  doctors, 
we  regret  to  say,  are  apt  to  tell  nervous  patients 
that  they  can  take  some  of  the  milder  sleeping-powders 
regularly  without  any  danger  of  forming  a  drug  habit. 
Naturally,  the  patient  will  not  form  an  opium  habit  if 
there  is  no  opium  in  the  powder;  but  a  person  who  thinks 
he  can  take  any  drug  whatever  regularly  to  make  him 
sleep  without  danger  of  forming  a  habit  has  only  to  try 
the  experiment  of  going  without  the  cup  of  coffee  or  the 
cigar  to  which  he  has  been  regularly  accustomed.  He 
should  know  by  every-day  experience  that  he  cannot  do 
anything  regularly  without  forming  a  habit— a  physio- 
logical fact  out  of  which  vast  tribulation  arises. 

Plain  Bungling 

THE  executive  departments  of  this  Government  com- 
pose a  vast  business  concern,  handling  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  yearly  of  the  people's  money;  but  politics  is  always 
the  chief  concern  of  the  Administration. 

The  charges  against  Secretary  Ballinger  constituted  a 
political  matter  of  the  gravest  importance;  therefore,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  that  the  Administration  would 
employ  its  highest  ability  in  dealing  with  them.  The 
accused  Secretary  presented  his  side  of  the  case  to  the 
President,  and  one  of  his  subordinates  drafted  a  letter, 
which  the  President  was  to  sign,  exonerating  the  Secre- 
tary. The  stenographer  who  transcribed  the  original 
draft  charged  that  the  President's  letter  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  by  Ballinger's  subordinate.  This  charge 
was  officially  branded  as  untrue.  A  little  later  its  sub- 
stantial truth  was  admitted.  An  elaborate  opinion  by  the 
Attorney-General  was  misdated  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  President  had  consulted  it  before  signing  the  letter. 

In  a  word,  this  grave  political  matter  was  handled  in  the 
most  bungling  manner.  And  if  these  blunders  occurred  in 
a  case  that  involved  the  Administration's  primary  inter- 
est, and  might  be  supposed  to  call  forth  its  highest  abilities, 
what,  presumably,  is  happening  in  that  secondary  and 
more  or  less  perfunctory  field  that  comprises  the  mere 
business  operations  of  the  departments  and  the  spending 
of  about  a  billion  a  year  of  our  money? 

The  Mote  and  the  Beam 

A BOOKKEEPER,  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old,  stole 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  a  comparatively 
small  bank.  Just  why  the  concern's  directors  indulgently 
opened  its  coffers  to  an  undisciplined  youngster,  modestly 
paid  and  surrounded  by  the  usual  temptations,  we  do  not 
know.  He  confessed  his  guilt.  It  became  the  court's  duty 
to  fix  his  punishment.  Somebody  suggested  a  twenty- 
year  sentence,  a  friend  of  the  culprit  pleaded  for  five 
years,  and  the  court  compromised  on  fifteen. 

Why  fifteen  years  rather  than  ten  or  twenty,  or  one  or  a 
hundred?  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason,  if  prevention  of 
crime  rather  than  vengeance  is  the  object  of  legal  punish- 
ment. As  crimes  go,  clerical  larceny  is  a  comparatively 
harmless  one.  Usually  only  a  few  stockholders  are  hurt  by 
it;  but  stock-juggling,  however  innocent  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  really  involves  more  harm  and  danger  to  society 
than  the  thefts  of  this  bookkeeper. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  hanging,  no  punishment 
does  fit  the  crime  when  measured  up  against  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  for  some  other  crime,  or  the  lack  of  any 
punishment.  Hence  indeterminate  sentences  and  parole 
laws  grow  in  favor.  Bills  for  the  parole  of  federal  prison- 
ers have  been  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress;  and  for 
some  first  crimes  against  property,  now  heavily  punished, 
the  culprit  will  in  the  future  be  sentenced,  kept  thirty  days 
in  jail  and  then  paroled— to  see  whether  he  will  repent, 
support  those  depending  upon  him  and  sin  no  more. 

The  Insubordinate  Clerk 

NOT  long  ago  some  subordinate  employees  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  were  sent  to  jail  for  the  part  played  by  them 
in  defrauding  the  Government  out  of  customs  duties. 
They  merely  followed  the  system  of  the  shop,  like  good, 
dutiful  clerks;  but  their  punishment  was  generally  held 
to  be  quite  proper. 

In  a  governmental  investigation,  evidence  of  some 
importance  was  being  withheld.  A  mere  stenographer, 
against  the  wishes  and  interest  of  his  chief,  took  it  upon 
himself  to  supply  this  evidence.  He  thereby  performed  a 
service  to  the  public;  but,  of  course,  he  was  promptly 
discharged  by  his  aggrieved  chief,  and  it  is  somewhat 
confusing  to  find  that  he  is  rather  generally  held  to  have 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  remaining  in  the  Govern- 
ment's employ.  There  has  been  considerable  insubordina- 
tion at  Washington  of  late.  For  opposing  his  superior, 
Mr.  North  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Census  Bureau.  For 
writing  a  letter  to  a  Senator,  involving  criticism  of  a 
Cabinet  officer,  Pinchot  was  dismissed.  In  both  these 
cases  there  was  room  for  argument  that  the  men,  though 
insubordinate  in  respect  to  their  official  superiors,  were 


really  loyal  to  the  larger  interest— to  the  Government 
itself.  The  insubordination  of  the  stenographer  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  viewed  less  tolerantly— probably  because 
he  held  a  small  job  and  got  a  small  salary. 

Independence  on  the  part  of  a  mere  clerk  rather  shocks 
the  common-sense  of  propriety.  If  a  Sugar  Trust  clerk 
had  divulged  what  he  knew  of  revenue  frauds  very  likely 
he  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  undesirable  employee. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  kept  out  of  jail. 

Going  Back  on  Party  Promises 

CANNONISM,  we  are  told,  is  dead,  or  rapidly  expiring. 
Senator  Hale,  having  contemplated  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  is  to  retire.  Aldrich  says  he  will  not  stand  for 
reelection.  The  Republican  party,  generally  speaking,  is 
engaged  in  the  chastening  occupation  of  wondering  what 
it  can  do  to  escape  popular  vengeance  for  the  tariff  bill. 

From  the  above  and  other  circumstances  one  might 
pleasantly  infer  that  the  Bourbons  were  decisively  beaten 
and  in  the  very  act  of  tottering  to  their  fall.  But  the 
Republican  platform  contains  no  pledge  more  explicit 
than  that  to  establish  postal  savings-banks,  and  for  some 
time  strong  forces  in  the  House  have  been  busily  working 
to  mutilate  the  postal  savings-bill.  They  propose  to 
follow  up  the  tariff  act  with  another  piece  of  regulation 
shaped  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  powerful  business  interest 
rather  than  the  party's  plain  obligation  to  the  public. 

How  much  that  would  improve  Republican  chances  of 
escaping  disaster  in  the  fall  elections  any  novice  can  tell. 
The  Bourbons  haven't  yet  quite  fallen.  Their  leading 
characteristic,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  that  they 
learn  nothing  and  forget  nothing. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Fourth 

"TTTE  CAN  have  a  grand  parade,"  writes  Mayor 
VV  Gaynor,  with  unwonted  enthusiasm,  in  advocating 
what  he  calls  "a  real  old-fashioned  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  Mew  York  City  this  year."  The  only 
objection  to  this  is  that  a  grand  parade  in  a  big  city  is  the 
dullest  and  most  painful  of  all  manifestations  of  lunacy. 
We  can  see  Fifth  Avenue  flaggings  jammed  with  swelter- 
ing humanity  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  in  the 
shade;  women  and  children  fainting  at  the  most  congested 
corners;  policemen  all  up  and  down  the  line  busily  push- 
ing in  the  chests  and  faces  of  those  whom  the  pressure 
from  the  rear  drives  into  the  gutter;  other  policemen, 
from  the  Park  to  Washington  Square,  heartily  cursing 
teamsters  and  taxicab-drivers  who  return  the  compli- 
ments in  so  far  as  they  dare;  distracted  citizens,  with 
engagements  on  the  other  side  of  the  parade,  wildly  flutter- 
ing up  and  down  looking  for  an  opening  that  does  not 
exist;  meanwhile,  various  civic  bodies  plodding  stodgily 
down  the  avenue,  stony-eyed  from  heat  and  fatigue.  A 
grand  parade  in  a  big  city  is  about  as  comfortable  as  a 
Roman  chariot  race  in  a  crowded  dining-room,  but  far  less 
interesting. 

A  real  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  celebration  con- 
sisted of  patriotic  orations  and  greased-pig  races.  For  the 
sake  of  the  latter  one  endured  the  former.  At  present,  city 
people  of  means  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  by  going  as 
far  into  the  country  as  their  money  will  take  them.  Why 
not  devote  the  price  of  the  grand  parade  to  giving  city 
people  without  means  the  same  opportunity? 

Fooling  the  Adtuary 

THE  actuarial  knowledge  of  the  life-insurance  com- 
panies is  quite  wonderful.  Given  a  certain  number  of 
men  of  a  certain  age,  they  can  tell,  practically  to  a  dot, 
how  many  will  die  this  year,  how  many  next  year  and  how 
many  the  next.  More  than  that,  by  comparing  the 
records  of  millions  of  insured  persons,  they  have  reached 
mathematical  conclusions  as  to  how  certain  occupations 
and  physical  conditions  affect  longevity— for  example, 
how  long  ten  thousand  tailors  who  are  short  and  fat  and 
have  cancer  in  the  family  will  live,  as  compared  with  ten 
thousand  lean  farmers  each  of  whom  lost  a  grandfather  by 
tuberculosis.  This  wonderful  actuarial  knowledge  steadily 
progresses  as  more  and  more  records  are  compared;  and  it 
is  a  rather  uncanny  thought  that  the  life-insurance  com- 
panies can  look  us  over,  ask  us  a  few  questions  and  hand 
us  an  accurately  dated  ticket  to  the  undertaker. 

But  they  can  do  this  with  us  only  in  the  mass— by 
taking  ten  or  twenty  thousand  of  us  at  a  time.  Individu- 
ally we  can  still  fool  the  actuary  a  good  deal.  He  isn't 
looking  when  we  eat  things  that  we  know  do  not  agree 
with  us;  or  when  we  overeat.  He  doesn't  see  the  little 
bracers  we  furtively  toss  under  our  belts,  or  count  the 
cigars  we  smoke  after  we  have  smoked  enough.  On  the 
morning  after  a  social  session  at  cards  no  actuary  is 
present  to  note  that  we  are  singularly  void  of  appetite 
and  our  spoon  rattles  in  a  palsied  manner  against  the 
coffee-cup.  We  are  still  privileged  to  whittle  these  little 
chips  out  of  our  lives  in  secret;  but  very  likely,  for  the 
individual,  they  make  more  difference  in  longevity  and 
efficiency  than  all  the  things  the  actuary  does  know. 
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WHO— AND  WHY 


Plain  Uncle  Lon 

ALWAYS  some  hot-blooded  and  impetuous  young 
l\  Georgian  or  old  Georgian,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
■L-  A.  dashing  up  against  the  stern  and  rockbound  con- 
tour of  Lon  Livingston,  and  always  the  said  adolescent 
or  ancient  Georgian  is  falling  back  shattered,  smattered 
and  scattered,  while  Lon  pursues  the  even  tenor— or  is  it 
bass?— of  his  way. 

You  see,  Lon  is  one  of  the  fixtures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  like  the  flag  back  of  the  Speaker's  desk, 
the  red  carpet,  the  ventilating  apparatus,  the  pictures  of 
dead  and  disgusted  Speakers  in  the  lobby,  and  General 
Harry  Bingham.  It  wouldn't  seem  like  the  same  old 
place  if  Lon  were  not  there,  padging  around,  saying  next 
to  nothing  and  sawing  an  unconscionable  quantity  of 
wood.  Naturally,  since  Lon  has  snagged  all  the  Congres- 
sional honors  there  are  for  Atlanta  and  some  contiguous 
territory  for  the  past  twenty  years,  there  have  been 
rumblings  of  discontent  and  bumblings  of  anti-Livingston 
sentiment,  complicated  with  the  desires  of  various  and 
sundry  statesmen  who  wanted  Lon's  job.  It  has  been 
given  out  cold,  in  Atlanta  and  elsewhere  in  the  Fifth 
Georgia  District,  that  Lon  has  no  entail  on  this  job  of 
being  a  Congressman;  that  he  didn't  inherit  it  and  that 
it  is  high  time  to  separate  him  from  it.  Hence  the  hot- 
blooded  and  impetuous  Georgians  who  go  out  against 
him,  and  hence,  or  hither  rather,  the  wrecks  that  strew  his 
padded  path. 

The  enterprise  of  jimmying  Lon  out  of  his  job  has  been 
popular  down  in  the  Fifth  Georgia  District  for  twenty 
years.  It  has  caused  many  an  ardent  youth  to  exude 
oratory  from  every  pore  and  to  desquamate  denunciation 
for  months  at  a  time;  but  to  what  end?  I  pause  for  a 
reply.  Reply:  To  the  end  that  Lon  has  been  in  Congress 
for  twenty  years  and  seems  to  be  fated  to  stay  there  for 
twenty  more  if  he  wants  to.  Ardent  and 
impetuous  Georgians  who  think  to  talk  ^ri 
Lon  out  of  his  job  are  not  doing  any  i3 
particularly  fancy  or  flossy  thinking. 
Indeed,  their  brand  of  thought  may  be  said  to 
be  scrambled.  As  well  try  to  talk  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  into  a  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 

Lon  always  has  had  opposition.  He  thrives  on  it. 
"  Uncle  Lon  "  they  call  him  down  in  his  district ;  and  along 
about  a  year  before  the  end  of  the  term  he  happens  to  be 
serving,  some  person  who  has  aspirations  to  sit  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  gets  out,  waves  his  arms  and  shouts  for  the 
boys  to  rally  around  him  and  help  him  unseat  this  aged 
and  inconclusive  person  who  has  eaten  taxes  for  twenty 
years,  and  who  is  now  marked  to  give  way  to  the  march  of 
progress.  Georgians  love  to  hear  speeches,  and  the  boys 
rally  around  to  the  extent  of  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion. Then,  on  election  day,  they  march  up  to  the  polls 
and  drop  in  a  snow-white  ballot  for  Uncle  Lon  and  wait, 
with  ill-concealed  anxiety,  for  the  next  campaign,  when 
some  other  aspirant  will  aspire,  respire,  perspire  and 
conspire  in  this  great  adventure — Lon,  in  the  meantime, 
holding  down  the  job. 

A  Liberal  Education  in  Politics 

THIS  year  it  is  even  so.  William  Schley  Howard,  an 
eloquent  and  fiery  young  lawyer,  is  dashing  up  against 
the  stern  and  rockbound  Lon.  Recently,  William  Schley 
addressed  a  gathering  of  farmers  near  Atlanta.  He  can 
talk  some,  can  William  Schley.  "My  friends,"  he  said 
impressively,  "name  me  three  things  Livingston  has  done 
in  his  twenty  years  of  public  service,  and  I'll  quit  the 
race." 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Name  two  things  he  has  done,"  thundered  William 
Schley,  "just  two  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  or 
the  State  of  Georgia  or  the  people  of  this  district,  and  I'll 
get  out." 

Not  a  voice  was  heard  in  response. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  challenges  William 
Schley  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  next  defiance  and 
roared:  "Name  one  thing  Lon  Livingston  has  done  in 
these  twenty  years,  just  one  single,  solitary  thing,  and 
I'll  step  down  and  out.  I'll  quit  the  race.  Name  me  one 
thing.   I  challenge  you  all." 

Whereupon,  an  old  and  whiskered  agriculturist  arose 
and  said:  "I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  young  man,  Lon  Living- 
ston has  done  in  the  past  twenty  years.  He  has  beat  a 
hull  passel  of  men  for  Congress,  and  it  won't  be  necessary 
for  you  to  get  out.  You  won't  have  to  quit.  He'll  beat 
you,  too." 

Now,  that's  the  fact.  They  have  been  hammering  at 
Lon  down  there  for  years,  but  here  he  is  in  Congress, 
moving  about,  chewing  the  stub  of  a  cigar,  making  less 
noise  than  a  rubber-tired  sulky  and  getting  the  goods. 
The  fellow  who  invented  rubber  heels  must  have  heard 
Lon  walk.    Lon  has  rubber  heels  and  rubber  soles  and 


The  Greatest  Getter  the  Democrats  Have 
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rubber  elbows  and  rubber  joints.  He  makes  no  more 
noise  than  Murray  Crane  does  when  he  is  talking  to  Joe 
Bailey,  which  is  exactly  no  noise  at  all.  But,  say,  he  is  the 
grandest  getter  of  the  getters  that  the  Sunny  South  has 
produced ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  the  Sunny 
South  has  a  few  representatives  who  know  how  to  get 
their  hooks  in. 

Lon  was  born  in  Newton  County,  Georgia,  which  is  in 
the  district  he  represents.  As  he  said  himself,  while 
delivering  his  speech  on  the  tariff  a  time  agone,  "Coming 
as  I  do  from  the  plain  people,  whose  representative  I  am 
proud  to  be,  I  make  this  appeal,"  etc.,  and  loud  applause. 
Lon  never  lets  them  forget  he  comes  from  the  plain  people. 
You  bet  he  comes  from  them,  and  he  intends  to  keep  com- 
ing from  them  until  the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  is  a  farmer, 
he  says.  He  has  always  lived  on  his  farm.  Moreover,  he 
has  always  made  up  for  the  part.  To  see  Lon  chewing  a 
straw  and  keeping  one  trousers  leg  carelessly  draped  over 
a  boot-top  is  a  liberal  education  on  how  to  keep  coming 
from  the  plain  people. 

Lon  knows  how.  Like  many  another  Southern  repre- 
sentative he  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  Unlike  most  of 
them  he  merely  says  he  fought  all  through  the  struggle  as 
a  private  soldier.  No  shoulderstraps  or  epaulets  for  Lon. 
Nor  does  he  boast  of  his  privacy.  Unlike  others— -Private 
John  Allen,  for  example— Lon  does  not  seek  fame  as  one  of 
the  few  in  all  that  army  unworthy  of  promotion.  He  was 
a  private  soldier.  Why?  Because,  dear  brethren,  most  of 
his  constituents  were  private  soldiers  also.  You  will  never 
catch  Lon  putting  on  any  airs.  All  he  desires  is  the  suf- 
frages of  his  comrades  in  arms  and  their  sons;  and,  by  the 
same  token,  he  gets  them. 

Leonidas  Felix  Livingston  they  christened  him.  He 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  and  was 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  as  well  as  president  of  the  Georgia  State  Alliance. 
Then,  twenty  years  ago,  he  came  to  Congress,  and  he  has 
been  coming  ever  since. 

Lon  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  ranking  Democratic  member.  So  be  it  that  the  Demo- 
crats carry  the  next  House  he  will  probably  be  chairman 
of  that  committee.  He  has  been  on  Appropriations  for 
years,  years  in  which  Georgia  has  had  her  full  share  of  all 
that  was  coming  to  her  and,  on  occasions,  a  trifle  more. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  Lon  to  overlook  any  bets.  If  there 
is  any  pork  passing  around  Lon  is  always  there  with  his 
fork.  He  plays  the  game.  When  Jim  Tawney  wants 
something  Lon  says  "Sure!"  Hence,  when  Lon  wants 
anything  Jim  Tawney  says  "Sure!  "  too.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  as  I  have  mentioned,  Lon  is  the  greatest  getter  the 


Democrats  have.  He  has  more  people  in  Government 
jobs  than  any  four  other  Democrats.  Like  as  not,  more 
than  any  ten.  Lon  is  always  padging  around.  He  haunts 
the  Departments.  He  always  has  a  likely  candidate  for 
anything  that  may  be  loose.  He  slides  in  and  slides  out, 
and  usually  brings  home  the  bacon.  Although  the 
Government  may  be  ruled  by  the  Republicans,  and  Lon 
is  an  enthusiastic  and  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat,  you 
never  hear  him  emitting  any  loud  howls  about  the  Repub- 
lican miscreants  who  are  ruling  us  to  ruin  us.  He  may 
have  ideas  on  those  subjects,  but  he  keeps  them  to  him- 
self. What  Lon  does  is  to  be  perpetually  persona  grata 
with  the  folks  who  have  jobs  to"  give  out.  He  garners  one 
here  and  one  there  for  some  aspiring  patriot  from  down  in 
the  Fifth  Georgia  District,  and  when  it  comes  to  holding 
his  people  in  place  he  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.  He  can 
smell  vacancies  that  may  naturally  go  to  Georgians,  and 
he  goes  out  on  a  sniffing  expedition  about  three  times  a 
week.  If  there  is  any  place  that  isn't  nailed  down  Lon 
grabs  it.  He  is  on  Appropriations,  you  know— the  rank- 
ing Democratic  member,  and  a  very  powerful  citizen  in 
the  House.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  place  a  Georgian  can  fill 
Lon  has  found  it  and  filled  it  before  Augustus  Octavius 
Bacon  or  Alexander  Stephens  Clay  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
Georgia  bunch  has  heard  of  it. 

He  comes  from  the  plain  people.  Stick  a  pin  in  that. 
Moreover,  he  is  likely  to  keep  on  coming.  Put  a  notch  in 
that.  Lon  may  be  a  farmer  in  the  agricultural  sense,  but 
some  of  those  farmers  do  know  a  heap  of  politics. 

A  Stroke  of  Luck 

A RICH  old  farmer  who  had  moved  into  a  Michigan 
village  had  a  ne'er-do-well  son  who  would  not  work, 
but  insisted  on  loafing  around  the  village  and  living  on  his 
father,  meantime  waiting  for  the  happy 
moment  when  the  father  might  die. 

One  morning  the  news  came  from  the 
rich  old  farmer's  house  that  he  had  had 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  was  dying.  The 
good  women  of  the  village  rushed  over  to  see 
if  they  could  do  anything.    They  found  the 
son  sitting  on  the  porch,  in  a  rocking-chair,  rocking  slowly 
and  rubbing  his  hands, 

"John,"  one  lady  said,  "is  this  terrible  news  true? 
How  is  your  father?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  John,  continuing  the  rocking,  "  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  expect  to  be  a  rich  man  in  a  few  minutes." 

His  Provocation 

"TT THAT'S  the  charge  against  this  man?"  asked  a 

VV  Kentucky  judge  of  a  constable  who  brought  in  a 
negro  prisoner. 

"  Cuttin'  his  wife  with  a  razor." 

"  Did  you  do  it?"  asked  the  judge. 

"Yassir,  I  reckon  I  done  it,"  the  prisoner  replied.  "I 
massacreed  a  hull  lot.  You  see,  Mistuh  Jedge,  I  kotch  dis 
yer  wifeob  mine  eatin'  ice-cream  cones,  tuhn  an  tuhn  about, 
wif  a  man  I  doesn't  laik,  an'  I  draws  my  razzer  an'  just 
desperadoed  'roun'." 

A  Foreign  Touch 

THERE  is  a  large  settlement  of  well-to-do  Chicago 
cottagers  at  Williams  Bay,  on  Lake  Geneva.  They  are 
not  extremely  rich  people,  but  very  prosperous  and 
substantial  ones,  and  they  have  a  lot  of  fine  summer 
homes. 

Near  by  is  a  great  summer  estate  belonging  to  one  of  the 
rich  men  of  Chicago.  One  Sunday,  as  the  Williams  Bay 
cottagers  were  coming  out  of  church,  the  lady  of  the  big 
estate  drove  through,  having  with  her  some  scrub  of 
English  nobility  she  was  entertaining  at  her  palace. 

As  they  passed  the  Williams  Bay  folks,  walking  to  their 
homes,  she  surveyed  them  critically  through  her  lorgnette 
and  said  to  the  Englishman:  "As  you  will  observe,  we 
have  a  very  good-looking  set  of  peasantry  hereabouts." 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

€C  Al  Ringling,  the  big  circus  man,  used  to  be  a  solo  cornet 
player. 

C  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  runs  a  big  farm  not  far  from 
Fort  Dodge. 

<E  Will  Payne,  the  author,  has  the  finest  iron-gray  hair  — 
and  more  of  it    in  the  business. 

C  Henry  ('lay  will  never  know  it,  but  he  looked  like 
William  Sulzer,  Representative  from  New  York,  and, 
perhaps,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  that 
state  next  fall. 
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IMAGINE  that 
-I  some  day  at  your 
club  you  were 
served  unawares  with 
CampbelPsTomato 
Soup.  Would  you 
suspect  it? 

Not  unless  you  are  already 
familiar  with  its  exceptional 
flavor. 

But  if  you  are  very  critical 
you  would  suspect  the  chef 
of  being  in  an  unusually 
happy  mood.  For  the  most 
skillful  chef  could  produce 
nothing  better  than 


Tomato  Soup 

In  fact  this  soup  is  served 
regularly  in  many  of  the 
most  luxurious  homes  and 
on  the  best-appointed  tables 
everywhere. 

If  you  undertook  to  select 
personally  each  ingredient 
for  such  a  soup  you  could 
obtain  nothing  finer  at  any 
cost.  You  could  not  have 
them  prepared  and  blended 
more  daintily  or  more  care- 
fully in  your  own  home. 

If  you  share  the  common 
prejudice  against  ready- 
prepared  soup,  a  trial  of  any 
Campbell's  Soup  will  dispel 
the  illusion.  Otherwise 
your  grocer  returns  the  price. 
Why  not  make  the  trial  ? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Chicken  Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 

Just  add  hot  water, 
bring  to  a  boiU  and 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

Are  you  still  getting  along  without  a 
copy  of  Campbell's  Menu  Book  ? 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 

Tearful  Tommy  cried  all  day 
For  Campbell's  Soup  to  stow  away. 
Then  he  cried  through  half  the 
night, 

For  Campbell's  label  — 
red-and-white. 


BY  AND  large,  this  session  of  Congress 
has  been  a  pretty  gloomy  proposi- 
1  tion .  There  has  not  been  much  of  the 
gay  and  lightsome  and  frivolous  about  it. 
What  jokes  there  have  been  have  been 
unconscious  ones.  Most  of  the  time  the 
insurgents  have  been  fighting  the  regulars 
in  the  Republican  party,  and  now  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  an  insurgent  element  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  that  noble  countenance, 
Champ  Clark,  to  be  Speaker  if  the  next 
House  is  Democratic,  which  almost  every- 
body thinks  the  next  House  will  be.  This 
destroys  whatever  continuity  and  happi- 
ness may  have  existed  among  the  minority, 
who,  naturally,  should  be  all  cheered  up 
over  their  prospects. 

It  takes  a  serious  person  to  be  an  insur- 
gent—that is,  it  takes  a  person  who  takes 
himself  seriously  to  be  an  insurgent;  and 
so  far  as  the  regulars  are  concerned  they 
always  have  been  apostles  of  gloom.  And 
Cushman  is  dead,  and  Adam  Bede  and  John 
Allen  are  retired,  and  even  Joe  Fordney's 
attempts  to  be  joyous  have  been  clouded 
with  the  horrible  fear  that  someway  and 
somehow  there  is  a  plot  on  foot  to  do 
violence  to  the  sacred  policy  of  Protection 
—  Mr.  Fordney  being  a  near-humorist  in 
the  story-telling  line,  but  the  most  ardent 
protectionist  in  the  crowd. 

Many  have  lamented  this  period  of 
depression,  oppression  and  suppression. 
Many  have  sighed  for  the  old  days,  when 
Cushman  would  get  up  and  extract  a  few 
rays  of  sunshine  out  of  a  situation.  Many 
have  wept  in  the  cloakrooms  over  the 
universal  grief  that  seems  to  prevail,  the 
dull,  dank,  dark  atmosphere  of  solemnity 
that  hangs  like  a  pall  over  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol.  And  yet,  until  a  few  days  ago, 
they  did  not  know  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  House  came  marching  to  the  front 
during  the  debate  on  the  railroad  bill  with 
a  speech  that  is  already  a  classic— until 
some  idling  Representative,  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  Congressional  Record  one 
morning,  found  in  the  front  part— reserved 
for  speeches  of  members  who  have  with- 
held their  remarks  for  revision  and  ampli- 
fication, instead  of  allowing  said  remarks 
to  run  in  the  regular  record  of  the  day's 
proceedings— the  speech  of  the  Honorable 
Alfred  Buckwalter  Garner,  of  Schuylkill 
County,  Pennsylvania.  This  speech,  it 
was  asserted  in  the  Record,  was  delivered 
when  the  railroad  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion in  the  House,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  railroad  bill.  Indeed,  Mr.  Garner 
introduced  it  by  saying,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  for  the  benefit  of  my  constituents." 

The  Discovery  of  Garner 

Nobody  had  heard  the  speech,  and  these 
gloomy  Representatives  read  it,  first  trying 
to  locate  Garner  and  discovering  him  to  be 
a  new  member,  serving  his  first  term,  who 
apparently  had  not  impressed  himself  on 
the  House— by  oratory,  at  any  rate.  It 
seems  that  some  of  the  newspapers  in  Mr. 
Garner's  district  have  been  finding  fault 
with  him  and  that  their  faultfinding  had 
come  to  be  unendurable.  Hence,  Mr. 
Garner  made  his  speech  to  answer  these 
critics  once  and  for  all,  and  to  explain  his 
actions  in  the  House  to  his  constituents. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Garner  promised, 
while  making  his  campaign  for  election, 
that  he  would  go  into  the  caucus  and  vote 
and  speak  against  the  selection  of  Cannon 
for  Speaker.  Some  of  his  people  and  some 
of  the  editors  in  his  district  could  not 
reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  Garner 
voted  for  Cannon  for  Speaker  after  the 
caucus.  To  this  Mr.  Garner  replied: 
"When  I  reached  Washington  I  found  it 
common  knowledge  that  the  President  was 
urging  Cannon's  election.  The  President 
had  not  been  tried,  and  having  been  elected 
to  his  office  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  it  was  only  natural  that  I,  but  newly 
elected  and  not  acquainted  with  affairs 
in  Washington,  should  desire  to  stand  with 
the  President  and  party,  so  I  might  be  of 
some  benefit  to  my  constituents." 

Anyhow,  Mr.  Garner  stood  with  the 
President,  as  he  says,  and  gave  a  new  slant 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  affairs  that 
dictated  the  election  of  Cannon  for  Speaker 
at  the  beginning  of  the  special  session  of 
the  present  Congress,  shortly  after  Taft's 


inauguration.  Most  of  us  had  thought 
President  Taft  was  not  particularly  con- 
cerned in  the  election  of  Cannon,  except  in 
a  passive  way,  and  the  gloomy  Repre- 
sentatives who  found  Garner's  speech  took 
great  interest  in  this  statement  and  read 
on  hurriedly. 

They  found  other  criticisms  had  been 
leveled  at  Mr.  Garner,  and  one  that  an- 
noyed him  much  was  that  he  was  at  home 
during  the  fight  to  remove  Cannon  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  did  not  return 
to  vote  against  Cannon  at  that  time. 
Concerning  this  taunt  Mr.  Garner  well 
says:  "I  had  been  in  Washington  three 
weeks  before  the  vote  was  reached.  It  was 
near  Easter.  A  man  wants  to  spend  some 
time  at  home  with  his  wife  and  family, 
and  especially  at  Easter."  Therefore  Mr. 
Garner,  having  been  on  the  job  three  weeks 
and  finding  the  House  like  a  cemetery,  as 
he  says,  went  to  some  of  the  older  members 
and  asked  them  if  there  was  likely  to  be 
anything  doing  before  Easter.  Each  one  of 
the  older  members  replied,  Mr.  Garner  says, 
"  There's  nothing  doing  and  there  won't  be 
anything  doing  until  after  Easter;  and  the 
House  will  adjourn  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  for  the  Easter  holidays,  as  has  always 
been  the  custom." 

When  Garner  Wasn't  Looking 

Mr.  Garner  paired  himself  and  went  home 
happily  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays  with 
his  family.  The  older  members  who  talked 
with  Mr.  Garner  must  have  been  thinking 
of  their  schooldays  instead  of  their  legisla- 
tive days,  for  the  Congress  takes  no  Easter 
recess.  Still,  content  in  the  thought  that  all 
was  well,  Mr.  Garner  returned  to  his  hearth- 
stone in  Schuylkill  County,  and  next  day 
the  fight  started.  He  says  pathetically: 
"On  the  day  before  there  was  not  a  single 
sign  of  the  coming  fight,  and  I  went  home 
for  Easter  after  pairing  myself  until  after 
that  time.  The  next  day  the  fight  started, 
and  as  I  was  paired  I  could  not  vote.  I  ask 
the  opinion  of  any  fairminded  man  if  I  am 
to  blame  in  this  respect." 

He  explains  to  his  constituents  what  it 
means  to  be  paired,  and  tells  how  two  mem- 
bers, of  opposite  parties,  having  important 
business  at  home,  agree  not  to  vote  until 
the  pair  is  broken,  thus  keeping  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  the  same.  "The 
same  is  the  case,"  he  says,  "where  there  is 
sickness  or  death  at  home  or  a  man  wants, 
once  in  a  while,  to  see  his  wife  and  family, 
as  any  normal  man  would." 

Sweeping  these  criticisms  away,  Mr. 
Garner  goes  on  to  another  fault  alleged 
against  him.  There  is  complaint  that  he 
has  introduced  quite  a  number  of  bills.  He 
acknowledges  it.  He  appends  to  his  speech 
a  list  of  the  bills  he  has  introduced  and 
urges  his  constituents  to  look  them  over. 
Then  he  says  triumphantly:  "  If  you  think 
they  are  good  bills  ask  yourselves  why  they 
were  not  introduced  before  and  whether  or 
not  I  have  shown  my  interest  in  my  con- 
stituents by  introducing  them." 

But  he  says  his  critics  cry,  "You  have 
not  passed  any  of  them  yet."  This,  he 
admits,  is  true.  However,  he  explains  that 
he  has  tried  his  best  and  that  the  prospects 
are  good  that  some  of  his  bills  will  become 
laws— "as  yet."  Much  depends  on  his 
reelection,  for,  as  he  sapiently  says,  "It  is 
also  true,  as  everybody  in  Washington 
knows,  that  a  new  member  here  has  but 
little  chance  of  success."  However,  he 
shows  that  if  he  does  not  get  the  bills 
through  at  this  session  he  has  every  hope 
of  getting  them  through  at  the  short 
session,  and,  barring  that,  all  that  is  needed 
to  enact  these  great  measures  into  law  is  to 
reelect  him;  "and  with  the  prestige  of  a 
second  term  and  the  additional  influence 
that  this  will  give  me,  I  fully  expect  the 
passage  of  most  if  not  all  of  them." 

Mr.  Garner's  list  of  bills  shows  him  to 
be  ambitious.  He  has  great  measures  in 
mind.  He  is  particularly  strong  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  old  soldiers  and 
the  farmers  and  the  union  labor  men. 
It  will  take  at  least  two  terms  to  get  all 
bis  bills  through. 

An  Ambitious  Program 

In  explaining  his  legislative  program  he 
points  out  that  he  has  secured  "the  prom- 
ise of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
make  a  soil  survey  of  Schuylkill  County," 


The  Advantages  of 
being  able4a_do  this  — 


without  disturbing 
work  in  process 

1  Unfinished  work  can  be  carried 

for  inspection  to  the  one  who 
dictated  the  matter. 

2  Rush  work  can  be  attended  to  on 

the  minute. 

3  Unfinished  work  can  be  locked 

away  in  desk  or  safe  for  secrecy. 

4  Important  manifold  work  can  be 

put  aside  undisturbed  while 
another  platen  is  substituted 
for  other  work. 

These  advantages  are 
possible  only  with  the 


Getting  the  best 

of  the 

wobbly  screw 


THIS  is  the  tool  used  by 
electricians,  cabinet- 
makers, camera  men, and 
a  host  of  others,  for  driv- 
ing the  pesky  little  screws 
that  are  so  hard  to  man- 
age with  an  ordinary 
screw-driver. 

Thumb  and  finger  in  con- 
tact  with  the  knurled  washer  ~3lmz£ 
turn  the  blade  and  start  the  tiny  screw 
while  the  handholds  the  handle  straight 
and  steady,  preventing  any  wobbling. 
Thus  started,  the  screw  is  then  driven 
home  by  racheting  with  the  hand. 

"Yankee"  Ratchet 
Screw-driver  No.  15 

Made  in  four  length:?  of  blades  : 

2  in.  Blade  40c  4  in.  Blade  50c 

3  in.  Blade  45c  5  in.  Blade  55c 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Ask  for  "Yau/cee"  No.  15. 
Write  for  11  Yankee"  Tool  Book, 
showing  66  kinds  and  sizes  of  tools 
for  drilling  holes  and  driving  screws 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Company,  Phiiadelpbi 
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You  may  get 
other  stock- 
ings as  good 
as  Ipswich 
H  osiery  — 
by  paying 
double  the  price. 

Hut  why  should  you  pay 
the  difference? 
Ipswich  Hosiery  isthe  prod- 
uct of  the  largest  hosiery- 
mills  in  the  world.  It  is 
backed  by  the  skill  of 
nearly  half  a  century 
of  good  stocking- 
making.  It  is  knit  of 
long-staple  cotton 
yarn,  spun  in  our 
own  Mills.     It  is 
dyed  by  a  costly 
process  that  gives 
the  stockings  a 
rich  fast  color. 
It  is  just  the 
hosiery  you 
want  for  fine 
appearance  and 
long  wear. 
Isn't  it  worth  while  to 
remember  the  name  and  look 
for  the  Ipswich  trade-mark? 

12V2C  to  25c  a  pair 

for  men,  women, 
and  children 

Ask   your    dealer  for 
Ipswich  Hosiery.  If 
he  hasn't  it,  write 
as  his  name  and 
address, and  we'll 
see  that  you  get 
it.    We'll  send 
you  our  beau- 
tiful illustra- 
ted hosiery- 
booklet,  if 
you  ask  for 
it. 


Ipswich 
Mills 

Ipswich,  Mass. 


The  Great 

Hot  Weather 
Horse  Food 

Sterilized 


MYRLENE 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

MOLASSES 

Quickly  restores  horses  run  down  by  hard  work 
and  hot  weather.  Aids  digestion  ;  strengthens 
the  bones ;  puts  on  solid  flesh,  and  through  the 
need  of  less  grain  Reduces  the  Cost  of  Feeding. 

You  can  buy  direct  at  the  wholesale  price.  Send  no  money. 
We  will  ship  you  30  gallons  ON  APPROVAL.  Then  put  it 
to  a  test  as  thorough  — as  severe  —  as  you  wish.  II  you  are 
not  more  than  satisfied  after  feeding  5  gallons,  return  the 
balance  at  our  expense  and  we  will  make  no  charge  for  what 
Is  used — otherwise  remit  the  price.  45  cents  a  gallon,  in  30  days. 

Could  we  possibly  make  a  fairer,  more  liberal  offer?  Accept 
this  offer  today.    Simply  sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it. 

Do  this  NOW. 

Ship  me  30  gallons  Myrlc-ne  ON  APPROVAL. 


Address  — .    » 

•S.B.P.  6-11) 

Wattles  &  Company,  Dept.  1,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sole  Distributors. 


Old  Appliance     LAME  PEOPLE  OwAppBao* 

The  Perfection  Extension 
Shoe  for  any  person  with 
one  short  limb.  Worn  with 
any  style  of  ready-made  shoes 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort 
Shipped  on  trial.  Write  for  booklet 
HENRY  8.  LOTZ,  313  Third  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

its  pleasures  and  profits,  Is  the 
theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand- 
somely Illustrated  magazine, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on 
trial  for  twenty- five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book  ou 
bees  and  our      <■  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this  magazine. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  76,  Medinu,  Ohio. 


BEEKEEPING 


which  is  of  moro  farreaching  importance  to 
the  farmers  than  any  other  act  that  has 

ever  been  performed  for  them.  "Why," 
asks  Mr.  Garner,  "has  not  this  been  done 
before  ?  "  And,  of  course,  the  obvious  reply 
is  that  it  has  never  been  done  before  be- 
cause Garner  has  not  been  on  the  job. 

Another  bill  that  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  as  farreaching  in  its  effects  nationally  as 
the  soil  survey  is  for  the  farmers  of  Schuyl- 
kill County,  Pennsylvania,  is  his  bill 
limiting  the  work  on  Government  con- 
tracts to  eight  hours,  whether  the  work  is 
done  by  the  original  contractor  or  any  sort 
of  subcontractor.  "  This,"  Mr.  Garner 
explains,  "will  mean  a  national  eight-hour 
day,  for  it  will  reach  down  to  the  man  who 
mines  the  coal  to  feed  the  battleships  and 
the  man  who  cuts  the  wood  that  goes  into 
every  Government  structure— and  so  on 
down  the  line." 

After  providing  for  his  national  eight- 
hour  day  Mr.  Garner  took  up  the  subject 
of  pensions.  He  introduced  a  bill  giving 
every  soldier  of  the  Civil  and  Mexican 
wars  a  pension  of  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
regardless  of  age.  "The  niggardly  pension 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month,"  he 
says,  "may  have  been  all  right  when  the 
soldier  was  younger  and  able  to  work;  but 
to  expect  him  and  his  wife,  in  their  old  age 
and  when  the  worktime  of  life  is  past,  to 
subsist  on  the  pittance  they  now  get  is  a 
blot  on  the  flag  and  must  and  will  be 
remedied,  and  I  am  the  man  who  is  trying 
to  do  it." 

The  general  pension  appropriation  bill 
for  this  session  of  Congress  carries  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  million  dollars,  with 
most  of  the  pensions  at  twelve  and  fifteen 
dollars  a  month,  and  there  are  also  many 
special  pension  bills. 

Still,  Mr.  Garner  does  not  rest  here. 
He  says:  "I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
allow  emergency  men  to  have  the  same 
rights  to  pensions  as  other  soldiers.  Many 
were  wounded,  many  died;  and  they,  too, 
in  their  old  age  should  be  provided  for." 
The  unique  proposition  of  Mr.  Garner  to 
pension  the  dead  emergency  men,  as  stated 
in  his  speech,  excited  much  comment.  It 
was  thought  to  be  a  long  step  in  advance. 

A  Full  House  Assured 

Leaving  the  subject  of  pensions,  Mr. 
Garner  approaches  the  Treasury  with  the 
same  fearlessness  as  regards  roads.  He 
wants  the  Government  to  appropriate 
ten  million  dollars  annually  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  states  according  to  the 
number  of  miles  of  traveled  public  roads, 
presumably  to  help  keep  up  the  roads, 
although  Mr.  Garner  does  not  say  so 
specifically.  ' '  The  Government  is  seriously 
considering  this  very  matter,"  he  reports 
to  his  constituents,  "and  I  wanted  Schuyl- 
kill County  to  have  the  credit  of  the 
bill.  Does  any  man  say  it  would  not  be 
a  boon  to  the  farming  country  and  town 
alike?" 

Another  measure  of  Mr.  Garner's  is 
to  have  the  Government  appropriate  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  annually  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  the  parents,  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  killed  in  accidents. 
Still  another  lowers  the  price  of  meats  and 
curbs  the  trusts;  and  another  establishes 
labor  bureaus  of  information  at  all  post- 
offices,  where  inquirers  can  find  out  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  workmen. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Garner  says:  "And 
when  all  this  is  said  and  done  ask  yourself 
if  you  can  afford  to  send  a  new  man  to 
Congress,  who,  like  myself,  will  have  no 
influence  during  his  first  term!  " 

Everybody  in  the  House  hopes  the  good 
people  of  Schuylkill  County  will  ask  them- 
selves that  question  earnestly  and  prayer- 
fully, and  answer  it  with  a  thundering 
"No!"  on  election  day.  Garner  will  have 
a  full  membership  to  hear  him  when  he 
makes  another  speech.  Moreover,  the 
older  Representatives  all  want  him  to  stay, 
so  they  can  watch  him  passing  those  bills 
of  his  and  making  them  into  laws  for  the 
glory  of  Garner  and  Schuylkill  County. 

Puss  Cafay 

AMINER  in  a  Western  mining  camp 
decided  to  open  a  saloon  and  restau- 
rant. He  wanted  a  high-toned  name.  So 
he  called  a  conference  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers.  They  deliberated  for  a  long  time. 

Finally,  when  the  name  was  decided 
upon,  it  was  painted  on  a  box  cover  and 
nailed  up  over  the  front  door. 
The  sign  read:  "Puss  Cafay." 


The  things  that  count  in  Vacuum 
Cleaning  are  Volume  of  Air 
and  Evenness  of  Suction. 


ThlS  Making  thousands  of  revolutions  per 
r\j  »  minute,  creates  an  absolutely  even, 
KJUUiy  strong  suction  of  more  volume  and 
Shaped  velocity  at  the  cleaning  tool  than  any 
Fan  other  device  practical  for  a  portable 

vacuum  cleaner. 

Scientifically  designed  fans  have  wonderful  power; 
for  instance,  our  fans  ventilate  mines,  raise  wheat 
from  ships,  drive  chopped  corn  stalks  into  silos,  con- 
vey kindling  wood,  and  exhaust  dust  and  refuse  from 
carpet  cleaning  plants  and  other  dusty  factories.  (Patent  applied  torj 

Sturtevant  engineers  have  experimented  three  years  to  design  the  most  efficient 
combination  of  fan,  motor  and  dust  collector  for  household  vacuum  cleaning, 
and  this  set  is  the  result  —  it  draws  through  an  inch  hose  nearly  100,000  cubic 
inches  of  air  per  minute  —  a  force  that  withdraws  dust  and  dirt  with  a  thoroughness 
that  gives  a  unique  sanitary  value. 


unevan 

VACUUM  CLEANER 

FvPnnP^  *  ^  v'ta^  advantage  of  a  fan-made  suction  cleaner  is  the  continuous,  instead  of  an 

*  intermittent,  flow  of  air.    This  avoids  jerking  the  threads  of  fine  fabrics  or  leav- 
ing streaks  when  the  cleaning  tool  is  moving  rapidly. 

Dlirahili t"V  *  ^  levo^vmS  ^an  nas  little  wear  and  tear,  cannot  leak,  never  needs  repairs  or  new 
I  au  iiijr  .  parts>  an£j  creates  as  great  suction  after  years  of  use  as  it  does  when  new. 
Sturtevant  fans,  installed  over  thirty  years,  in  the  hardest  kind  of  service  and  still  doing  good 
work,  testify  to  their  durability. 

RpliaKllltv  "  ^ur  fans>  driven  by  our  electric  motors,  make  possible  the  high  speed  of  U.  S. 

*  *  battleships,  and  they  must  be  trustworthy  as  engine  or  propeller.    Our  forced 
draft  fans  in  battleships  are  no  more  carefully  made  than  those  in  our  vacuum  cleaners. 

FffiriPfirv  *  This  fan  looks  very  simple,  but  every  inch  of  it  —  in  curvature,  in  weight  of 
"  .  metal,  m  breadth  and  taper  of  blade  —  is  the  result  of  exhaustive  tests. 
Fan  suction  is  ideal  for  vacuum  cleaning,  and  this  is  the  first  perfect  application  of  that  principle. 

Details  of  construction  of  the  Sturtevant  Vacuum  Cleaner 

The  cleaner  consists  of  the  machine,  12-foot  hose,  an  unusually  complete  outfit  of  tools  for 
cleaning,  20  feet  electric  lamp  cord  and  plug,  and  is  operated  from  an  electric  light  socket. 

The  motor  is  the  same  high  grade  as  in  all  our  work,  absolutely  guaranteed.  The  fan  is 
one  piece  of  aluminum, which,  because  of  strength  and  lightness,  is  better  than  any  other  material. 

By  using  1-inch  hose  (most  cleaners  use  ^4 -inch  hose)  greater  volume  and  velocity  of  air  are 
secured  at  the  tool,  enabling  it  to  pick  up  larger  particles,  and  clean  at  greater  distances  from  the 
tool  than  is  possible  with  a  smaller  volume  of  air.  The  cleaner  is  on  three  rubber-tired  wheels. 

Very  handsome,  finished  in  aluminum,  occupies  less  than  two  feet  square.    Weight  65  lbs. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  machine  to  get  out  of  order.  So  simple  that  a  child  can  operate 
it,  and  so  soundly  made  that  it  will  last  for  years.  There  is  practically  nothing  about  it  to  break 
or  wear  out.    The  dust  receptacle  will  hold  the  gatherings  of  months  and  yet  is  easily  emptied. 

We  make  only  one  style  of  cleaner  for  household  use,  as  our  tests  show  that  it  is  the  small- 
est machine  that  is  practical  and  durable,  and  we  do  not  care  to  manufacture  a  cleaner  which  is 
a  toy,  or  which  will  go  to  pieces  or  fail  to  do  satisfactory  work. 


Adaptability :  The  Sturtevant  Vacuum  Cleaner 
keeps  rooms  clean,  to  a  degree  that  sweeping,  dust- 
ing and  scrubbing  never  can,  and  it  does  all  this  with 
practically  no  labor  whatever;  it  meets  the  require- 
ments of  large  or  small  homes  and  also  gives  perfect  satis- 
faction   in    hotels,    theatres   and  public  institutions; 
it  is  a  small,  compact  machine  which  will  run  continu- 
ally without  getting  out  of  order  and  do  practically  the 
same  satisfactory  work  as  the  larger  system  machines 
Can  be  used  with  any  length  of  electric  cord. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  No.  25  to 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO. 

General  Office,  HYDE  PARK,  MASS. 

Machines  can  be  seen  at: 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City; 
18B  N.3rd  St.,  I'hlln.;  329  YV.3rd  St.,  Cincinnati) 

300  FuUerton  U1<Ik..m.  Louis i  680  S. Clinton  St., 

C'hlr.iKo;  71  1  l':irl<  lildK..  I'll  tslmrtf ;  10011  Wash- 
hi^lon  Loan  .V  Trusl  ItldK.,  Washington,  I (  ; 
34  Oliver  St.,  Host. in;  B2H  M elropolitan  HIiIk., 
Minneapolis;  423  Seholiehl  1  tl 1 1 >; . ,<  le  vela  ml  |1  I  OH 

Granite  Bids:.!  Rochester)  886  tinmen  Blilg-.,  New 

Orleans;  81 9  Connecticut  Mul.  UUIk.,  Hartford. 
We  are  glad  to  quote  trade  terms 
to  responsible  dealers 


Guarantee:  In  judging  vacuum 
cleaners,  remember  that  this  is 
made  and  absolutely  guaranteed 
by  the  firm  that  for  50  years  has 
designed  and  marketed  more 
high-grade  air-propelling  fans 
than  all  other  concerns  in  the 
world  combined. 

PRICE: 


$130 

Delivered  sny- 

where  ia 
failed  Ststel 
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Interesting  Facts 
About  Overlands 


The  Marion-Overland  is  made  as  a  racing  ( 
as  a  town  car,  also  with  touring  or  clef 
ordered  —  one  open  and  one  closed— a<  i 


For  many  weeks  dealers'  orders  for  Overlands  have  averaged 
$200,000  per  day — the  largest  demand  any  car  ever  created. 
So  the  facts  about  Overlands,  to  most  men,  are  the  most  interesting  facts  in  motordom. 


The  Many  Uses 

Of  course  the  largest  sale  of  the 
Overland  is  as  a  passenger  car.  But 
its  utter  simplicity  has  opened  up 
many  new  fields. 

This  trouble-proof  car,  which  any 
novice  can  run,  has  a  myriad  uses 
which  other  cars  can't  serve. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  Overland 
cars  have  been  used  in  the  U.  S.  Mail 
service.  Each  car  has  done  the 
work*  of  three  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Each  has  covered  its  route  —  60  to 
75  miles  daily  —  winter  and  summer 
without  missing  a  trip. 

There  were  times  when  the  street 
cars  were  blocked  by  snow,  and  the 
schools  were  closed  on  account  of  it. 
But  the  Overlands  made  their  regu- 
lar trips  as  on  a  summer  day. 

Delivery  Cars 

We  are  now  fitting  hundreds  of 
Overlands  with  light  delivery  bodies 
for  the  use  of  grocers  and  others. 

Each  will  carry  two  passengers 
and  800  pounds.  Any  man  in  the 
store  can  operate  and  care  for  them. 
The  cost  of  upkeep  is  exceedingly 
small.    The  price  is  $1,100. 

Our  demand  for  Delivery  Cars 
will  keep  one  factory  going  when 
storekeepers  learn  what  these  tire- 
less cars  can  do. 

Salesmen^  Cars 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Co.  ordered  25  Overlands  as  a  start 


toward  equipping  its  road  force  with 
these  cars.  And,  as  a  result  of  their 
investigations,  three  of  the  principal 
men  in  the  company  have  ordered 
Overlands  for  their  personal  use. 

They  report  that  an  Overland 
enables  one  salesman  to  do  two 
salesmen's  work. 

The  Altman  &  Taylor  Machine 
Co.  is  also  supplying  these  cars  to 
its  road  men.  This  salesmen's  field 
will  require  hundreds  of  cars  as 
soon  as  we  can  supply  them. 

Many  a  farmer  is  now  utilizing 
Overlands  to  carry  his  milk  and  his 
produce  to  market. 

Fifteen  Overlands  were  recently 
ordered  for  use  on  a  ranch  in  Texas. 
A  cowboy  with  an  Overland  can 
cover  three  times  as  much  ground 
as  he  can  with  a  horse.  These  fif- 
teen men  with  Overland  cars  do  the 
work  of  fifty  men  with  horses. 

One  dealer  in  Texas  has  ordered 
3,500  Overlands  to  be  delivered  next 
year.  This  year  he  takes  1,500  —  all 
we  can  supply  him.  For  no  other 
car  has  a  chance  with  the  Overland 
in  that  field  of  hard  requirements. 

Due  to  Simplicity 

Thousands  of  men  are  buying 
Overlands  for  pleasure  for  just  the 
same  reason  that  others  buy  them 
for  business.  The  reason  is  the 
Overland's  matchless  simplicity,  its 
freedom  from  trouble,  its  ability  to 
always  keep  going. 


To  serve  business  uses  a  car  must 
be  such  that  any  novice  can  run  it. 
It  must  require  little  care,  cost  little 
for  upkeep.  And  it  must  always 
keep  going  in  all  sorts  of  weather  — 
every  hour  of  every  day. 

The  Overland  meets  these  require- 
ments as  no  other  car  ever  did.  It 
has  fewer  parts  and  fewer  complex- 
ities than  any  other  car.  And  most 
of  the  models  have  the  pedal  control. 
One  goes  forward  or  backward,  fast 
or  slow,  by  simply  pushing  pedals. 
A  child  can  master  the  car  in  ten 
minutes.  A  woman  can  drive  it  a 
thousand  miles. 

There  are  20,000  men  who  will 
buy  Overlands  this  year  because 
they  want  a  simple  and  trouble- 
proof  car.  And  no  man  can  possi- 
bly learn  the  facts  without  a  desire 
to  be  one  of  them. 

A  car  which  wins  top 
place  in  the  present  fierce 
competition  must  be  a  won- 
derful car. 


(83) 


All  prices 
include 

gas  lamps 

and 
magneto 


The  25-korsepower  Overland  selli' 
■  wheel  base  is  102  inches 

$1,500,  according  to 
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with  torpedo  body.    It  is  also  made 
ly.    Two  styles  of  bodies  may  be 
for  summer  and  winter  driving. 


Marion-Overland 
Prince  of  the  Line 


The  finest  model  of  the  world's  most  popular  car  is  surely  all 
that  a  car  can  be.    If  you  think  that  a  car  to  be  great  must  be 
costly,  you  should  see  our  prize  model — the  Marion -Overland — selling  for  $1,850. 


Our  Leading  Car 

The  Marion-Overland  is  the  pride 
of  our  line.  We  sell  more  of  the 
$1,000  Overland,  because  most  buy- 
ers find  that  it  meets  their  require- 
ments. But  some  men  want  ex- 
tremes in  power  and  style  and  speed. 
They  want  them  particularly  when 
they  can  be  had  on  the  Overland 
basis  of  price.  Such  men  should 
see  this  car. 

We  bought  the  Marion  a  year 
ago  because  it  controlled  features 
which  no  other  car  possessed.  One 
is  a  silent  transmission  which  never 
gets  out  of  alignment.  Another  is 
gears  which  never  grind.  Another 
is  a  steering  gear  protected  from 
accident.  Another  is  a  wonderful 
brake  system,  powerful  and  safe 
and  protected. 

Then  we  brought  the  car  to  its 
present  perfection  and  made  it  the 
prince  of  our  line. 

The  Marion-Overland 
has  all  the  power  and  speed 
—  all  the  style  and  finish  — 
that  any  owner  wants.  Yet 
even  this  car — because  of 


A 


■$1,100,  according  to  style  of  body, 
jwer  Overlands  sell  for  $1,250  to 
The  wheel  base  is  112  inches. 


Th« 


our  enormous  facilities  —  costs  but 
$1,850  —  gas  lamps,  magneto  and 
Prest-O-Lite  tank  included. 

Our  $1,000  Car 

This  year  the  25-horsepower 
Overland,  in  roadster  style,  costs 
but  $1,000.  With  complete  toy  ton- 
neau,  $1,100.  This  car  has  a  102- 
inch  wheel  base.  It  has  carried  four 
people  up  a  50  per  cent  grade  a 
hundred  times  a  day.  It  has  run 
7,000  miles  without  stopping  the 
engine.  The  possible  speed  is  50 
miles  an  hour. 

We  are  selling  a  40-horsepower 
Overland,  with  112-inch  wheel  base, 
for  $1,250 — with  single  rumble 
seat.  Other  Overland  models  give 
equal  value  at  $1,300,  $1,400  and 
$1,500.  All  prices  include  gas  lamps, 
magneto  and  full  tool  equipment. 

How  We  Do  It 

It  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  no 
other  make  begins  to  give  so  much 
for  the  money.  The  reasons  are  these : 

Our  factories  are  equipped  with 
modern  automatic  machinery. 
Each  machine  is  adapted  to  its  par- 
ticular duty,  and  it  performs  it  in  a 
quick  and  economical  way. 

By  these  machines  parts  are  al- 
ways made  alike,  and  we  get  exact- 
ness to  the  one-thousandth  part  of 
an  inch.  Over  $3,000,000  has  been 
invested  to  make  Overland  cars  in 
this  exact,  economical  way. 

We  devote  one  factory  to  one 
model  alone.  We  make  the  parts 
which  other  makers  buy.  Then  our 
enormous  production  —  the  largest 


in  the  world  —  keeps  the  overhead 
expense  to  the  minimum. 

Thus  we  have  cut  the  cost  20  per 
cent  within  the  past  year  alone. 
And  thus  we  are  in  position  to  give 
the  remarkable  values  which  have 
multiplied  our  trade. 

Take  \bur  Choice 

There  is  an  Overland  car  to  meet 
every  idea.  There  are  a  dozen 
prices,  a  dozen  styles  of  body.  Each 
has  very  important  features  found 
in  no  other  make.  Each  gives  for 
the  money  more  than  any  other 
maker  can  give. 

The  cars  are  so  satisfactory  that 
the  demand  has  multiplied  twenty 
times  over  in  the  past  two  years, 
through  what  owners  have  said  to 
others.  That  demand  is  now  larger 

—  and  is  growing  faster  —  than  for 
any  other  car  ever  made. 

This  car  —  which  most  men  prefer 

—  is  the  one  you  will  prefer  when 
you  know  it.  There  are  Overland 
dealers  in  800  towns,  so  the  cars  can 
be  seen  anywhere.  But  first  cut 
out  this  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  so 
we  may  send  you  a  complete  book 
of  facts.    Do  this  now. 


G-71 

The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Send  me  the  facts  about 
Passenger  Cars  Delivery  Cars  [_) 

The  Marion -Overland 
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Most 

Important 

Always  insist  on  seeing  the 
name  "IRWIN"  branded  on 
the  bit  you  buy  to  get  the  only 
solid -center- stem  auger  bit 

made  in  every  style  and  size — 
guaranteed  satisfactory  service 
for  every  purpose  or  price  re- 
funded. For  Home,  Farm, 
Factory  or  Shop,  of  50  dif- 
ferent styles  and  sizes,  the 
Irwin  Bits  will  be  found  to  be 
the  strongest,  easiest  and  best 
boring  bits  made.  Irwins  are 
used  in  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

They  are  made  from  flaw- 
less, extra  high-grade  crucible 
auger-bit  steel.  Every  Irwin 
Bit  is  tempered  by  a  secret 
process  which  allows  no  guess- 
work. Each  Bit  is  "headed" 
and  fitted  up  in  the  rough, 
passing  through  50  hands  and  a 
complication  of  special  ma- 
chinery, which  includes  careful 
turning  on  a  lathe  to  make 
them  absolutely  true  and  ac- 
curate. They  are  then  highly 
finished  —  full-polished.  The 
heads  and  cutters  are  all  care- 
fully sharpened  and  finished  by- 
hand -filing.  The  Irwin  Bits 
will  not  clog  and  will  bore  in  end 
or  side  of  the  hardest  or  soft- 
est of  woods  without  tearing. 


I 

A 


fi 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Price  Refunded 

Send  us  the  coupon  below,  prop- 
erly filled  out,  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  with  handsome 
Irwin  Auger  Bit  Cases  or  Rolls 
free  of  charge. 

All  good  dealers  sell  Irwin  Auger  Bits. 
If  you  have  the  slightest  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing them,  write  us. 

Largest  in  the  World 

THE  IRWIN 
AUGER  BIT 
COM  PA  N  Y 

WILMINGTON,  O.      Station  F  1 

Rpa/10*-  Nnfa  Send  us  lhis  C°uP°n- 
IXCdUer  llOie  filled  cut  as  requested, 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with 
an  Irwin  Case  or  Roll  for  32%  quarters  if 
you  purchase  $2.00  worth;  or  for  20%  quar- 
ters if  you  purchase  $1.00  worth  of  Irwin 
Bits  at  your  dealer's. 


THE  IRWIN  Al'GER  BIT  CO.. 

STA.  F  1,  WILMINGTON.  OHIO. 

Here  is  my  name;  also  my  dealer  has  signed  hi*  name  that 
I  have  purchased  $  of  Irwin  Bits  from  him. 

I  want  an  Irwin  Case— 20%  size  or  32%  size  or 

Irwin  Roll— 20%  size  or  32%  size  (Check   which  you 

want,  FREE  ) 

My  Name  ,  .  

My  Address  

Have  your  dealer  sign  his  name  and  say  amount  of  your 

purchase  of  Irwin*s  (f  );  also  his  jobber's  name 

and  address. 

Dealer  Sign  .  

Dealer's  Address  

H  is  Jobber  is  ,  

Jobber's  Address  


AVI 


A REPORTER  once  asked  a  journalist 
of  the  old  school  to  define  the  ideal 
..newspaper  man,  and  he  replied: 
"  One  who  knows  where  trouble  is  going  to 
break  loose  and  who  is  on  the  spot."  In 
the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
successful  investor  is  the  one  who  knows 
when  to  buy  securities  cheap  and  who  also 
buys  them  at  that  very  time.  Many  men 
have  grown  rich  by  simply  waiting  for 
bargains.  Others  have  failed  to  become 
prosperous  because  they  always  expected 
the  market  to  go  lower. 

Not  since  the  panic  of  1907  have  bonds 
generally  been  so  cheap  as  they  are  at  the 
time  this  article  is  written.  An  opportunity 
is  thus  afforded  for  the  average  man  and 
woman  with  savings  or  other  funds  to 
invest  to  get  some  high-class  securities  at 
very  satisfactory  yields.  There  are  some 
facts  about  the  whole  investment  situation 
that  every  investor  should  know,  because 
they  will  possibly  enable  him  to  meet  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  when  it  develops 
again. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  United  States  today  is 
suffering,  for  the  moment,  from  a  surplus  of 
"undigested  securities,"  to  borrow  a  phrase 
made  famous  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan.  This 
means  that  we  have  practically  more  bonds 
than  we  can  absorb.  The  reasons  are 
interesting  because,  for  one  thing,  they 
involve  the  whole  subject  of  saving  and 
they  emphasize  the  great  part  that  the 
savings  of  the  people  play  in  the  whole 
drama  of  finance.  Most  people  think  that 
the  hard-earned  dollars  laid  aside  by  the 
thrifty  are  very  humble  things.  Instead, 
they  exert  a  vast  influence,  as  you  will  see. 
Ten  years  ago  the  big  bondbuyers  were  the 
capitalists  and  the  institutions;  today  they 
are  the  men  and  women  with  savings. 

Go  back  five  years  to  the  time  when 
business  was  booming  and  when  everybody 
was  prosperous.  That  was  an  era  of  great 
saving,  and  the  result  was  that  although  the 
securities'  mill  ground  long  and  fast  there 
was  a  consumption  of  all  the  bonds  issued. 
The  simple  reason  was  that  the  people's 
money  was  finding  its  way  to  the  legitimate 
investment  channels.  With  the  panic  of 
1907  the  wheels  of  industry  stopped,  in- 
comes shrank,  and  saving  was  checked. 
When  business  did  pick  up  the  saving 
habit  received  a  hard  jolt  in  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  The  man  who  had  formerly 
saved  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a  month 
now  found  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  The  effect  was  at  once  noticeable 
in  the  bond  market,  for  the  demand  for 
bonds  began  to  decline  and  it  has  gone 
down  ever  since.  The  saver  has  demon- 
strated his  importance. 

American  Bonds  Abroad 

But,  though  saving  declined,  the  output 
of  securities  went  on  apace.  As  soon  as 
business  recovered  from  the  shock  of  1907, 
it  plunged.  Manufacturers  enlarged  their 
plants  and  laid  in  great  stocks  of  raw 
material;  the  railroads  ordered  equipment, 
built  new  branches  to  develop  agricul- 
tural regions  in  the  West,  and  double- 
tracked  old  lines.  All  this  required  money. 
Besides,  a  host  of  maturing  short-term 
notes  had  to  be  met.  The  railroads,  for 
example,  could  not  go  to  the  banks  and 
borrow  like  an  individual.  They  had  to 
borrow  through  the  public.  Hence  the 
flood  of  bonds.  All  the  while  the  tariff 
agitation  was  growing  and  the  cost  of  living 
was  soaring.  Business  began  to  contract; 
the  manufacturers  needed  money  and  big 
borrowing  began.  In  the  national  banks 
alone  there  has  been  an  increase  of  $400,- 
000,000  in  loans. 

Money  began  to  be  scarce  at  the  great 
centers.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
so-called  "country  banks"— that  is,  the 
banks  outside  the  reserve  cities— found  it 
profitable  to  use  their  funds  at  home. 
Local  business  men  wanted  accommodation 
and  there  was  much  land  speculation.  All 
this  kept  money  out  of  New  York. 

More  important  than  this  was  a  decrease 
in  exports,  for  we  were  using  up  more  of  our 
own  products  than  before.  This  lessened 
the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  and  we 
had  to  export  gold.  During  April,  for 
instance,  we  were  sending  it  out  at  the  rate 
of  $8,000,000  a  week.  This  exportation 
of  gold  affects  business  seriously,  because 


gold  is  the  basis  of  credit  and  the  loss  of  it 
lessens  the  lending  power  of  the  banks. 
These  conditions  caused  what  the  French 
economists  call  "an  exhaustion  of  capital." 

Now,  how  does  all  this  affect  the  average 
man  or  woman  with  savings  to  invest? 
In  this  way:  it  has  reduced  the  demand  for 
bonds,  and  this  in  turn  has  caused  a  decline 
in  price.  High-class  bonds  have  almost 
gone  begging.  Therefore  it  is  a  good  time 
to  buy  them. 

Two  significant  happenings  may  be  cited 
in  this  connection  to  show  what  conditions 
are.  One  is  the  fact  that  within  the  past 
month  we  have  sold  nearly  $80,000,000  of 
our  bonds  abroad.  These  bonds  include 
nearly  $50,000,000  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  debentures;  $10,000,000  of  New 
York  City  warrants;  $10,000,000  of  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
debentures  and  some  New  York  Central 
equipment  bonds. 

It  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  because 
for  years  Europe's  purse-strings  have  been, 
in  the  main,  tightly  drawn  against  Amer- 
ican investments  of  this  kind.  The 
Europeans  bought  stock  principally.  This 
sale  showed  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
consume  our  securities  ourselves,  and  had 
to  find  a  market  in  Europe. 


Short-Term  Notes 

Yet  this  sale  of  securities  abroad,  which 
is  of  interest  to  every  investor,  has  great 
value.  First  of  all,  it  prevents  any  further 
glut  of  securities  here,  and  removes  the 
necessity  of  financing  the  improvements 
that  they  represent  on  this  side.  But  a 
still  more  important  reason  is  that  it  helps 
to  offset  our  position  in  the  balance  of 
trade.  Instead  of  having  to  export  gold 
we  export  securities  and  keep  the  gold  at 
home.  For  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March  first  last  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  was  $168,673,000,  as  against  $348,- 
066,000  for  the  same  period  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  Here  is  a  loss  of  $179,393,000. 
Without  the  sale  of  these  bonds  we  might 
have  had  to  export  gold  to  meet  this  loss. 
Though  this  exportation  of  securities  does 
not  pay  our  international  debt  it  does 
postpone  the  payment,  and  before  the 
bonds  mature  or  even  before  some  of  the 
interest  coupons  are  due  our  normal  exports 
will  probably  be  resumed  again  and  the 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  will  be  heavy. 
It  will  help,  to  use  the  words  of  John  Hay, 
to  keep  us  "the  chief  creditor  nation." 

The  second  significant  happening,  as 
reflecting  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
money  market,  is  the  recent  issuance  of 
short-term  notes  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  These  notes,  which  are  sub- 
stitutes for  bonds,  are  only  brought  out 
when  money  rates  are  high  and  when  rail- 
roads and  corporations  cannot  issue  long- 
term  bonds  under  favorable  auspices. 
They  provide  what  is  technically  known 
as  "temporary  financing."  They  usually 
have  a  high  rate  of  interest  because  they 
must  be  made  attractive  to  investors,  and 
they  are  for  short  terms  because  the  rail- 
roads and  corporations  cannot  afford  to 
pay  this  rate  long.  There  was  a  great  rush 
of  these  notes  in  1906  and  1907  to  raise 
money  to  meet  the  abnormal  growth  of 
business.  Sometimes  these  notes  are  the 
forerunners  of  serious  financial  disturb- 
ances, but  conditions  this  year  are  not 
similar  to  those  of  1907.  The  notes  have 
been  issued  because,  by  reason  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  scarcity  of  money, 
people  must  have  a  larger  return  on  their 
investments  than  heretofore. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration 
of  the  new  securities.  The  following  are 
among  the  new  issues,  with  prices  on  the 
day  this  article  is  written: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4J4  gold  notes,  due 
June  1,  1913.  The  interest  is  payable 
June  and  December.  The  issue  is  $40,000,- 
000.  At  the  price  of  98  'A  the  yield  would 
be  about  4.90  per  cent. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  convertible  4J4-per- 
cent  bonds,  due  February  1,  1930.  Inter- 
est dates  are  February  and  August.  The 
issue  is  $31,390,000.  The  price  is  94 M, 
which  would  make  the  yield  about  4.95  per 
cent. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  first  and 
refunding  4-per-cent  bonds,  due  April  1, 


Anything  from  an 
artistic  pergola  to  a 
plain,  durable  water- 
ing trough  can  be 
made  with  concrete. 

Are  you  informed  about  concrete 
and  how,  by  its  use,  you  can,  at 
small  cost,  surround  your  home 
with  durable,  sightly  and  practical 
improvements  ?  You  should  know 
this  and  the  information  is  free.  It 
is  all  contained  in  our  book  : 

"Concrete  Construction  about 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm" 

This  book  (sent  free)  tells  how  to 
make  sidewalks,  posts,  curbs,  chicken 
coops,  watering  troughs  and  the  like, 
giving  every  detail  so  completely 
that  you,  yourself,  can  make  many 
of  the  simpler  things.  All  of  them 
— even  a  pergola,  can  be  done 
under  your  supervision.  The  book 
also  tells  why 


PORTLAND 

MAKES  THE  BEST  CONCRETE 

You  will  learn  that  of  the  many 
brands  of  cement,  Atlas  is  the  stand- 
ard because  of  its  purity  and  uni- 
form quality.  Atlas  is  made  from 
genuine  Portland  Cement  rock;  it 
contains  no  furnace  slag.  It  is  the 
brand  bought  by  the  Government 
for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Other  books  in  the  Atlas  Cement  Library  are : 
Concrete  Houses  and  f  Vol.  I— Large  Houses  $1.00 
Cottages  I  Vol.  II— Small  Houses  1.00 

Concrete  in  Highway  Construction  .  .  1.00 
Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction  .  .  1.00 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction 

(delivery  charge)  .10 
Concrete  Cottages,  Free.    Concrete  Garages,  Free. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

the  ATLAS  ^©imiakisCEMENT  co. 

DEPT.  62.       30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

La r nest  productive  capacity 
of   any  Cement  Company 
in  the  world.   Over  50.000 
barrels  per  day. 
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Coupon  Real  Kstate  Notes 
Denomination 


$500 


Secured  by  First  Mortgngea  on 
Improved  City  Real  Estate. 

Valued  at  Over  Twice  the  Amount 
Of  The  Loan. 

Interest  Rates,  5  and  6% 


(Write  For  Circular  No.  147.) 


Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

REAL  ESTATE  LOAN  DEPARTMENT. 

8th  and  Locust  St.         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  to  Investors 


Your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
costs  you  not  one  penny.  But 
it  brings  you  twice  every  month 
a    copy    of  11  The  Investor's 
Magazine  '*—  a  publication 
brimful  of  valuable  facts  and 
figures  such  as  every  investor 
needs  and  wants. 
Will  you  let  us  inscribe  your  name 
on  that  list  ?  No  obligation  whatever. 
Merely  send  your  name  and  address 
and  this  clever  tittle  magazine  of 
investment  news  and  information 
Will  begin  coming  at  once. 

Address  Dept  EM. 


S.W  Straus  &  Co  Inc. 

C       H      I      C  AGO 


Torrey's  Oil-Edge 
Finishing  Strop 
Dressing 

Keeps  the  razor  strop  smooth  and 
pliable  — gives  it  that  soft  "cling- 
ing M  surface  so  desirable.  Quickly 
and  easily  applied  to  any  strop  — 
either  leather  or  canvas. 
In  handsome  metal  box   .    .  15c 

Torrey  s  Famous  Razor  Sharpener  J|a.  2 

A  little  rubbed  on  the  strop  puts  the  keenest 
edge  on  the  razor.   Saves  time  and 
temper.    Cannot  injure  razor. 
One  application  lasts  a  longtime. 
For  every  kind  of  razor  andstrop. 

In  handy  metal  box  .    .  15c 

Postpaid  if  not  at  dealer's. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  oi  Torrey 
Razors  and  Strops. 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO., 
Dept.  A,       Worcester,  Mass. 


V 


Triple  Service; 
Neckwear 

j  SILK  STRIPE  POPLIN 


SIXTIES*!0-0 


PLEASE  SEND  US  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  DEALER  AND  ONE 
DOLLAR  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid 

Six  Triple  -Service  Ties 

Tan,  Lavender,  Red,  Gray.  Dark  Green,  Light  Green.  Navy 
Blue.  Light  Blue.  Brown.  Wine,  Purple,  Black.  Each  tie  is  si  k- 
stitched,  square-end  finish,  in  one  piece,  and  full  reversible.  Four- 
ln-Handi,  45  in.  long,  i 3*  wide.    Bow  ties,  35  in.  long  ;  \  wide. 

These  ties  are  as  "  natty  "  In  appearance  as  the  best  fifty-cent  tie 
and  will  OUTWEAR  ANY  THREE  FIFTY-CENT  TIES.  That's 
the  Triple  Serriee.    That's  part  of  our  guarantee  to  you. 

Triple  Service  Ties  arc  made  of  "Egypto"  Silk  Stripe  Poplin, 
a  high-class  washable  fabric,  with  wearing  qualities  superior  to 
any  all-silk  goods,  it  is  warranted  not  to  wear  fuzzy,  and  in  bril- 
liancy of  finish  is  not  excelled.    It  is  the  ideal  neckwear  fabric. 

Your  money  back  at  once  if  not  aatiBfled 
INDIANAPOLIS  NECKWEAR  CO.,  700  Saks'  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A  New  Idea  in  Dump  Wagons 


At  One- 
Third  the 
Usual 
Price 


See  that  Truss 


Simply  placing  this  Box  on  any  wagon  gear  makes  an  outfit 
that  will  dump  sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone  instantly  or  will 
spread  It.  Entire  foot  operation.  Many  In  use  on  Panama  and 
Barge  Canals.  Also  with  Contractors,  Teamsters,  Koadbuilders, 
etc.    thrift  for  free  information  today. 

Everett  Mfg.  Co.   44  Lake  Street,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


\5 


For  Y  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers  the 
highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative  meth- 
ods. First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  tip  which 
we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough  personal 
vestigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No.  715. 
H5  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  lor  saving  invr-  tors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


LAME 


PEOPLE 

ji 


All  persons  afflicted 
or  weak  liml>  should 
Our  booklet  "A."  The  Pittsburg 
Orthopedic  Company,  the  _ 
BEFORE    Urgest   DUnuflCtUren  a]   deformity  APTF.R 
appliances  iu  the  world.    0  J5  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ill 


1934.    The  total  amount  of  the  Issue  ii 

$85,186,000.  Interest,  is  pityablc  April  and 
October.  At.  the  present,  price  of  KMr,s  (he 
yield  will  he  about  4.80  per  cent. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  5-per-cent 
gold  bonds,  due  November  1,  l!t.r)2.  Inter- 
est is  payable  May  and  November.  The 
issue  is  $ll,6r>.r>,000.  The  price  is  101%, 
making  the  yield  about  4.95  per  cent. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  convert- 
ible 4s,  due  1960.  The  issue  is  for  a  total  of 
$4;$,t)»(!,()00.  Interest  dates  are  June  and 
December,  and  at  the  price  of  10254  the 
yield  would  be  about  3.80  per  cent. 

State  of  New  York  4-per-cent  highway 
improvement  bonds,  due  March,  I960. 
Interest  is  payable  March  and  September. 
The  issue  is  $5,000,000.  At  the  price  of 
10634  the  yield  would  be  about  3.75  per 
cent.  These  bonds  are  exempt  from  tax 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  first  mort- 
gage sinking-fund  5-per-cent  bonds,  due 
May  1,  1940.  Interest  is  payable  May 
and  November.  The  issue  is  $10,000,000. 
The  present  price  of  99  5  s  would  make  a 
yield  of  a  little  under  5  per  cent. 

Norfolk  &  Western  convertible  4-per- 
cent gold  bonds,  due  1932.  Interest  is 
payable  June  and  December.  The  issue 
is  $34,000,000.  The  present  price  of  102  % 
would  make  a  yield  of  about  3.80  per  cent. 

Jamestown,  Franklin  &  Clearfield  first 
mortgage  4s,  due  1959.  The  interest  dates 
are  June  and  December.  The  issue  is 
$11,000,000  and  at  the  present  price  of  93 
the  yield  would  be  about  4.35  per  cent. 

Declines  From  Old  Values 

Now,  let  us  see  how  prices  have  gone 
down.  Less  than  two  months  ago,  in  an 
article  on  Bonds  and  the  Cost  of  Living, 
a  list  of  5-per-cent  bonds  was  printed  in  this 
department.  Since  that  time  the  prices  of 
these  bonds,  which  may  be  taken  as  types, 
have  declined  from  one  to  three  points. 
The  Kansas  City  Southern  refunding  and 
improvement  5s,  which  were  then  selling 
at  102  are  at  101^.  The  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  first  and  refunding  5s,  which 
were  then  943^,  are  now  92J^.  The  West- 
ern Pacific  first  5s  have  gone  from  973-2  to 
94M-  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  general 
improvement  5s,  due  1929,  which  sold  then 
at  1053-2,  are  now  1033-2.  Central  Leather 
first  mortgage  5s,  which  sold  at  par,  have 
declined  to  99.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  sinking-fund  5s,  which  sold 
at  105,  have  gone  down  to  103 3^.  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Chemical  first  convertible 
5s,  which  were  quoted  at  102  %  in  the  list, 
are  now  at  100?4.  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  convertible 
5s,  which  sold  for  93,  have  dropped  to  89. 
Missouri  Pacific  convertible  5s,  which  were 
96,  are  down  to  93  %.  And  so  on  down  the 
line.  Under  the  new  prices  the  yield  on 
these  bonds  is  all  the  way  from  4.80,  in 
the  case  of  Steel  bonds,  up  to  5.40  for 
Western  Pacific  bonds.  These  are  men's 
bonds  in  the  main,  and  afford  a  return  that 
helps  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  from  these  prices,  and 
from  many  others  that  might  be  quoted, 
that  bonds  are  cheap.  The  season  of  mid- 
summer dullness  is  coming  on  when  the 
bond  business  is  quiet  and  when  these 
prices  will  probably  continue.  The  first  of 
July,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
interest  and  dividend  distribution  dates, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  money  then 
paid  out  must  seek  reinvestment.  This 
may  cause  a  temporary  advance  in  prices. 

Though  present  prices  seem  low  when 
compared  with  former  values,  many  con- 
servative bondbuyers  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  still  lower  levels  will  be  reached 
in  the  not  very  distant  future. 


A  Dry  Occasion 

BROOK,  INDIANA,  where  George  Ade 
practices  gentleman  farming,  is  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  teetotal  belt  of  Indiana. 

Last  summer,  on  one  broiling  hot  day,  a 
man  came  along  in  an  automobile,  having 
just  patched  up  a  puncture  outside  of  Brook. 

He  ran  into  the  little  village  and  saw  a 
native  standing  in  front  of  the  general 
store.  He  stopped  his  machine  and  went 
up  to  the  native. 

"Say,  brother,"  he  said,  "will  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  a  good,  cold  bottle  of 
beer  around  here?" 

The  native  took  the  automobili.st  by  the 
arm,  out  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  pointed 
down  its  dusty  length  and  said,  "The  nearest 
place  la  fifty  miles  right  down  that  road." 


Des  Moines  .Certainty Talk  No.  2 


WRITING  about  Des  Moines,  the  City  of  Cer- 
tainties, in  Everybody's  Magazine,  Charles 
Edward  Russell  said: 


Let  us  take  f^ty  example  a  high-class  and 
chiefly  American1-  city  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  city  of  l>rs  Mojues,  Iowa.  In  many  re- 
spects  it  is  an  admirable  place  of  habitation, 
handsomely  situatedOof  solid  and  permanent 
development,  unusuaUji  fortunate  m  the  char- 
acter of  its  popuiat  ML  I  doubt  if  in 
another  community  in  \bi  world  you  could 
6nd  a  higher  average  of  v*U>rth  and  intelli- 


gence. It  has  every  symbol  oi  advanced 
civilization  :  a  great  university , model  school* 
of  all  grades,  excellent  newspapers,  churches, 
beautiful  parks,  societies  for  culture  and  art. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  the  capital  of  a  state  famous 
for  schools,  good  institutions,  prosperity, 
good  order,  and  the  broadly  progressive 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants  ;  it  is  a  fit  capital  of  mm 
such  a  state. 


MR.  Russell  crystallised  in  that  paragraph  the  reasons  why 
Des  Moines  is  trr©k  City  of  Certainties.  "Des  Moines 
Does  Things"  is  a  proverbial  saying.  Des  Moines  can't  help 
doing  things  under  the  circumstances. 


AN 


NET  work  of  railways 
Des  Moines  to  all  pa 
They  give  the  Des  Moines 
service  to  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
The  situation,  the    location,  the  conditions 
all  combine  to   make  prosperity  a  habit  in 
Des  Moines. 

The  demands  of  Iowa  and  the  contig- 
uous territory  increase  every  day.  Today 
Des  Moines  supplies  but  one-third  of  the 
demand  from  its  field. 

*  • 

* 

FIFTY  years  of   agricultural  prosperity 
such  as  is  unparalleled  by  any  equal  area 
of  land  on  the  globe  has  made  Iowa  the 
moneyed  state  of  the  union. 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee  is 
ready  to  take  up  with  you  at  any  moment 
the  question  of  your  coming  to  Des  Moines. 
Whether  you  want  to  change  your  location, 
open  a  branch  house,  or  to  begin  in  a  busi- 
ness of  your  own,  Des  Moines  is  the  answer 
to  your  problem. 


s  radiate  fronA       TT  TEALTH, 
irts  of   Iowa.\\  \/\/  hy,  for, 
)ines  man  quick        T  Y  convincing 
ississippi  Valley.  N^fiittee  will  send  it 


rEALTH,  a  little  magazine  published 
and  of  Des  Moines,  is  a 
ing   periodical.     The  Corn- 
to  you. 

A^Write  and  ask  us  what  you  want  to  know 
or  <ell  us  what  you  want  to  do.     Don't  wait 


ppportunity  to  knock 
ertainty  Coupon 


at  your  door 
right   now  and 


er  Des  Moines  Committee 
des  moines,  iowa. 


Certainty  Coupon 


GREATER  DES  MOINES  COMMITTEE 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Send  me  Wealth. 
My  business  is  


"Just  as  good  as  Kellogg's" 
■ — the  only  genuine  Toasted 
Corn  Flakes — is  funny  because 
it's  "phony." 

When  a  dealer  stocks  up  with 
imitations  you  can  foresee  his 
finish.  Substitution  of  cheap 
imitations  causes  his  customers 
to  substitute  another  dealer  who 
will  sell  them  what  they  ask  for. 

The   only  safe  deal —  ^>~*m*ssz&-~ 
for  dealer  or  consumer — 
is  the  "square  deal"  and 
genuine  reputation. 


Genuine  has  this  Signature 


Made  from  Selected  White  Corn 
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and  you  will  agree  with  over  75,000  busi- 
ness men  who  have  copies  of  it  that  it  is  the  best 
business-aid  book  ever  published  for  complimentary 
distribution.  Whether  employer  or  employee :  it  will 
aid  you  specifically  to  a  belter  day's  work. 

It  is  not  a  Burroughs  catalog,  but  an  instructive 
book,  written  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Here  are  Some  of  the  Things  it  Contains: 

Beginnings  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Book- 
keeping. 

Comparative  State- 
ments of  Operating 
Expenses. 

Handling  a  Trial  Bal- 
ance Quickly. 

Keeping  Cost  of  Ma- 
terials by  Jobs. 

Daily  Cash  Balances. 

Write  now  on  the  attached  coupon,  or  your  letter- 
head, for  "A  Better  Day's  Work."  It  is  helpful 
and  a  book  for  any  business  man's  library.  (176 
pages,  illustrated,  bound,  4th  edition.) 


How  to  Handle  Monthly 
Statements. 

Labor  Costs  by  Jobs — 
A  Shorter  Day. 

Checking  Invoices  by 
Machinery. 

Handling  a  Pay  Roll 
with  Quick  Accu- 
racy. 

(And  many  similar 
short  cuts.) 


/  every  ten  adding  and  listing 


re  Bitrrouglti) 


Adding  and  Listing  Machines 

used  together  with  the  short-cuts  suggested  in  this 
book  is  working  wonders  in  thousands  of  accounting 
departments  where  they  thought  they  couldn't  use 
them.  65  different  kinds  of  machines — one  is  in- 
tended just  for  your  business.    Ask  us. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

99  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Foreign  office :  65\ligh  Holborn,  W.  C,  London,  England 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  copies  of  "A  Better  Day's  Work." 

Name   

Firm  

Address   


S.  E.  P.  6-11-10 


Roster  1781-941  A 


WATERPROOFED  LINE 


"Attention!" 

To  get  more  neatness,  comfort,  and 
cut  out  a  bip  item  from  your 
weekly  laundry  bill, 

Wear  LITHOLIN  Waterproofed 
Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs. 

Any  style,  shape  or  size  you  prefer, — 
with  natural  dull  linen  finish.  Last  for 
months.— no  weather  affects  them.  When 
soiled  they  are  made  fresh  and  new  by  wiping 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Never  wilt  nor  fray. 
"Turn-down"  collars  have  a  slip-easy 
space  for  tie. 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs  50c 

Beware  of  Substitutes 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send,  giving  styles, 
size,  how  many,  with  remittance,  and  we  will 
mail  postpaid.  Styles  Booklet  free  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY,  '^X? 


ROWBOATS  $20  UP 


20  DIFFERENT  DESIGNS 

Can  ship  immediately  in  any  quantity.  Need 
No  Boat  House.  Never  Leak.  Rust.  Check, 
Crack  or  Rot.    Fvery  boat  has  water-tight 
ompartment.  so  cannot  sink.  Demonstrator 
Agenti  Wanted  In  Every  Community.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Special  Prices.  [35] 
Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co.,  1 18  Belleme  Are.,  Detroit,  Mien. 


3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  1x2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 

postpaid.    Send  for  Catalog. 
Fenton  Label  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Learn  English 

By  Vanderheyden  Fyles 

THERE  used  to  be  an  Italian  couple— 
I  think  the  name  was  Majeroni— who 
traversed  this  country  in  a  dramatic 
repertoire  in  English.  At  least,  they 
called  it  English.  And  I  believe— for  all 
this  was  long  before  my  time— their 
speech  ordinarily  was  quite  adequate.  But 
they  spoke  by  sound,  not  by  understanding; 
and  not  infrequently  the  signora,  especially, 
would  give  forth  words  that  came  near  the 
proper  sound,  but  actually  had  no  meaning 
in  any  language  of  the  earth.  And  in 
bland  unconsciousness  she  would  go  on 
with  the  dramatics  of  the  Countess  Zicka, 
or  whatever  the  role  might  be. 

A  favorite  bromide  is,  and  always  has 
been:  "Does  a  person  speaking  in  a 
foreign  language  think  in  it?"  Of  course, 
the  question  can  be  answered  only  by  the 
individual;  but  it  is  of  especial  interest  in 
the  case  of  a  transplanted  actor.  And  no 
less  prominenta  player  than  Madame  Mod- 
jeska  said,  shortly  before  her  death,  that 
she  never  learned  to  "think  in  English." 
Even  after  all  the  many  years  she  acted  in 
it,  the  language  hampered  her;  and,  she 
declared,  no  player  could  ever  act  as 
spontaneously  and  fluently  in  a  language 
not  familiar  from  early  childhood. 

When  I  put  the  point  to  Hedwig  Reicher, 
youngest  of  distinguished  stars  to  learn 
our  language,  she  refused  to  allow  that  a 
foreign  tongue,  once  mastered  thoroughly, 
need  be  a  hindrance  to  an  actress. 

"Still,"  she  said,  "  I  continue  to  think  in 
German ;  but  when  I  have  been  talking  for 
some  time  in  English— for  half  an  hour, 
perhaps— my  thoughts  begin  to  come  in 
English." 

The  subject  is  of  particular  pertinency 
at  the  moment  because  of  the  new  fashion 
for  foreign  stars  to  learn  our  language  and 
strive  for  permanent  places  on  our  stage. 
Of  course,  the  idea  is  not  really  new;  we 
have  always  had  a  few  foreigners  with 
us,  such  as  Helena  Modjeska,  Francesca 
Janauschek,  Charles  Fechter,  and  so  on 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  our  stage.  But 
within  the  last  few  years  the  custom  has 
broken  out  with  an  especial  gush. 

Nazimova's  Experience 

The  foreigners  may  give  very  nattering 
reasons  for  endeavoring  to  endear  them- 
selves to  us,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
success  here  means  far  greater  monetary 
reward  than  would  be  possible  anywhere  on 
the  Continent  or  even  in  England.  The 
time  has  passed  when  Continental  stars 
can  get  considerable  returns  from  us  for 
performances  in  tongues  unfamiliar  to  the 
majority  of  Americans.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
is  the  only  French  actress  who  has  really 
made  money  for  American  managers  as  well 
as  for  herself,  though  such  distinguished 
compatriots  of  hers  as  Jane  Hading, 
Gabrielle  Rejane,  M.  Mounet-Sully,  Ma- 
dame Segond-Weber  and  the  late  Constant 
Coquelin  have  come  here  for  one  or 
frequent  tours.  Today,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  manager  ready  to  take  the  large 
risks  of  such  importations. 

In  the  spring,  five  years  ago,  I  met  a 
young  woman  of  my  acquaintance  on  the 
street  and,  in  the  course  of  a  casual,  com- 
monplace chat,  asked  her  where  she  pur- 
posed spending  the  summer. 

"Right  here  in  town,  perhaps,"  she  said. 
"A  most  interesting  proposition  has  been 
made  to  me.  Have  you  heard  of  a  Russian 
actress  named  Nazimova?" 

The  question  seems  absurd  now.  But 
then  Madame  Nazimova  had  appeared  only 
for  a  matinee  or  two  on  Broadway,  and  for 
the  rest  in  obscure  theaters  of  New  York's 
ghetto.  It  was  there,  in  fact,  that  I  first 
saw  her  as  Zaza,  and  in  Ghosts  and  in  The 
Master  Builder,  speaking  in  Russian  and 
dressed  in  shabby,  makeshift  clothes. 

"Well,"  my  friend  went  on,  "Madame 
Nazimova  purposes  learning  English,  to 
act  in  it.  And  the  proposition  is  that  for 
several  hours  every  forenoon  she  and  I 
read  English  together." 

"The  rdles  she  is  to  act?" 

"Oh,  no.  She  won't  try  them  until 
much  later.  She  will  read  at  random— 
history,  novels,  plays ;  but  principally  the 
daily  papers.  And  I  will  correct  her  pro- 
nunciation.   The  idea  is  that  her  English 


"ATLAS"  Binding 

is  clinched  on  the 
inside  and  stays  on. 


A  32-i 
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Steel-Bound  Trunk 


QP  "The  Strongest  Trunk  in  the  World" 

An  "Atlas"  trunk  stays  together  because  the  "Atlas''  Cold-Rolled  Steel 
Binding  (Patented)  stays  on  the  trunk.  It's  clinched  hard  and  fast  on  the 
inside.    (See  illustration. )    It  won't  crack,  split  nor  loosen. 

Other  metal-bound  trunks  must,  of  necessity,  have  the  binding  fastened  by 
rivets,  nails,  or  similar  means.  Sooner  or  later  (generally  sooner)  these  come 
out,  binding  comes  off  —  and  the  trunk  goes  to  pieces. 

'  'Atlas ' '  Binding  protects  the  parts  that  need  protection  —  the  edges  and  corners. 
It  gives  rigidity,  strength,  firmness  to  the  whole  trunk.  The  Atlas  "  trunk  has 
lightness  and  strength,  beauty  and  sturdiness — handy,  durable,  serviceable. 

The  "Atlas  "is  the  only  trunk  in  existence  with  the  "Atlas"  Binding  (patented). 
There's  more  real  worth  and  service  in  an  '  Atlas"  than  in  any  other  trunk. 

How  the  "ATLAS"  is  Constructed. — Three  strips  of  light,  tough  wood 
are  cemented  together — "cross-grain;"  backed  with  heavy  fibre  on  the  inside; 
covered  with  heavy  canvas  on  the  outside,  then  waterproofed.  This  con- 
struction, in  combination  with  the  "Atlas"  Patented  Binding,  makes  it 
"The  Strongest  Trunk  in  the  World."  Trays,  roomy  and  light.  All 
metal,  including  bolts  and  the  Excelsior  lock,  heavily  brass  plated. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  gladly  send  our  illustrated 
catalog  giving  full  information  of  the  various  sizes  and  styles. 

Belber  Trunk  &  Bag  Co.,  Columbia  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


Iver  Johnson 

SAFETY  AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER 


The  "Western"  Walnut  Grip 

A  perfect  grip  at  last — famous  marksmen 
so  pronounce  it.  Carved  from,  one  piece  of 
rare  Circassian  Walnut,  knarled  like  a  briar 
pipe,  and  oil-rubbed  by  hand.  Note  the  ab- 
sence of  side  screws.  Fits  as  though  moulded 
to  your  hand — shoulder  and  heel  brace  against 
thumb  and  palm  muscles  and  prevent  throw- 
ing up — position  of  hand  is  natural. 

Sportsmen  who  know  and  appreciate  accurate  shoot- 
ing, and  clean,  sharp  action,  will  be  impressed  by  the  new 
Iver  Johnson,  with  its  permanent  tension  wire  springs 
throughout.  The  Iver  Johnson  is  absolutely  safe — acci- 
dental discharge  is  impossible  because  of  the  famous 

"Hammer  the  Hammer" 

Safety  Lifter.  Ask  your  dealer  —  or  we  can  ship  direct. 


Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works 

147  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  York— 99  Chambers  Street.   Hamburg,  Germany— Pick- 
huben  4.   Pacific  Coast  — 717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
London,  England — 40  Queen  St.,  Cheapside,  E.  C. 


Makers  of  Iver  yohnson  Single  Barrel  Sholgi, 


•id  Ive 


Iver  Johnson  Revolvers 
cost  from  $6  to  $io. 
Technical  catalog,  il- 
lustrated, shows  all 
models  and  heavy 
types    for  police 
and  outdoor 
work. 


!  Bridge  Bicycles 


Think  What  This  Means  to  an  Invalid 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  REAL  COMFORT  FOR  THE  INVALID  HAS  AT  LAST  BEEN  SOLVED 

The  WALLACE  ADJUSTABLE  BED  is  the  greatest  boon  to  suffering  humanity  that  has  ever  been  placed 
at  their  disposal.  It  insures  real  rest  to  the  suffering.  Patient  can  be  placed  in  any  position  without  the  least 
disturbance.  Saves  75$  of  the  labor  in  nursing;  eliminates  bed  sores.  Middle  section  lowers  for  bed  pan,  no 
lifting  or  moving  necessary.  Invaluable  during  confinement  period.  Asthma  sufferers  have  the  combined 
advantage  of  bed  and  chair.  Simplifies  bathing  and  changing  of  sheets.  Every  home  should  have  a  Wallace 
bed  for  use  in  illness  or  emergency.  An  excellent  private  bed  when  not  required  for  sickness.  Highly 
endorsed  by  Physicians  and  Nurses.  Bed  is  all  metal,  indestructible;  japan  and  white  enamel  finish. 
Shipped  complete  with  best  box  type  springs  and  high  grade  felt  mattress.  Orders  shipped  promptly. 
Our  illustrated  booklet  free.     Write  today. 

THE  WALLACE  INVALID  BED  CO.,  (Dept.  A),  Republic  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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What  I  Did 

WITH  A  GUN 

$100,  First  Prize 
$50,  Second  Prize      $25,  Third  Prize 

25  Prizes  of  $5  each  for  the  best  true 
story  from  a  man  or  boy  who 
uses  any  kind  of  a  gun 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Harrington 
&  Richardson  single  or  double-barrel  shot- 
guns are  being  used  all  over  America. 
We  want  to  know  what  has  been  done 
with  our  guns  and  also  what  has  been  done 
with  other  guns.     Therefore  this  offer. 

Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Not  over  500  words.  Semi  in  your  story 
as  soon  as  possible.  No  story  received 
after  August  15.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
on  or  about  September  1. 

Any  one  who  shoots  can  compete  for 
these  prizes.  You  can  have  either  cash 
or  select  firearms  to  the  value  of  the  prize 
from  our  catalog.  We  want  those  who 
hunt  to  know  about  our  excellent  medium- 
price  guns. 

We  make  the  best  single-barrel,  12  to 
28-gauge,  standard-weight  shotgun  at  $5.50 
on  the  market.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
witli  our  guns,  send  at  once  for  our  catalog. 
Perhaps  you  can  get  a  gun  free.  Write  at 
once  for  our  catalog  and  send  in  your  story. 

Address  309  Prize  Dept. 

Harrington  &  Richardson 
Arms  Co. 

Firearms  Manufacturers 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Before  You  Look 

at  any  field  glass  write  for  Booklet  No.  21  describing 
the  line  of 


Binoculars 


PERPLEX 

The  Masterpiece  of  Optical  Mechanism,  enables 
you  to  see  farther,  see  clearer  and  see  more  of  an 
object  than  any  glass  of  equal  price. 

Three  other  splendid  glasses,  Simplex,  Duplex  and 
Autocrat,  $15.00  up. 

Every  ATCO  Binocular  is  guaranteed.  "Satisfac- 
tion, New  Glass  or  Money  Back." 

If  no  local  dealer  can  show  them,  order  direct. 

American  Thermo -Ware  Co. 

16  Warren  Street,  New  York 


NO  METAL 
IN  CONTACT 
WITH  THE  LEG 


FOR  KNEE  or 
FULL  LENGTH 
DRAWERS 


'The  Garter  with  the  Holes' 

Perspiration  and  Odor-Proof 
25  and  50  cents 

At  your  dealer's  or  post-paid 
on  receipt  ot  price. 

]rown  Suspender  Co. 

836-838  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Dept.  G. 


speech  should  become  easy,  quick  and 
fluent,  and.  above  all,  correct,  with  full 
understanding  t<>  be  left.  a.s  secondary,  In 
come  na1  urallv  and  with  time." 

Bertha  Kalich  just  preceded  Madame 
Na/.imova  as  an  adventurer  in  English, 
and  I  led  win  Reicher  and  Marietta  Oily 
have  followed  her,  with  Mimi  Aguglia  now 
studiously  striving  to  master  the  language 
to  make  herself  another  link  in  the  distin- 
guished chain.  Of  course,  numerous  less 
prominent  players  have  transferred  t  hem- 
selves from  the  foreign-speaking  to  the 
English  stage.  Edwin  Booth  was  traveling 
in  Germany  when  Albert  Bruning,  in  later 
years  identified  with  such  companies  as 
Mrs.  Fiske's  and  now  prominent  at  the 
New  Theater,  applied  for  a  position. 

Generally,  the  foreign  actors  who  have 
gained  places  here— from  Madame  Cot- 
trelly  and  Jennie  Reiffarth  to  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein,  and  to  such  recent  recruits  as 
Elisabeth  Ariaans  and  Gustav  von  Seyffer- 
titz  — have,  like  Bertha  Kalich,  long  been 
residents  of  this  country,  acting  in  their 
native  language,  and  before  making  the 
transit  have  become  familiar  in  their  daily 
lives  with  English. 

Goethe  in  Esperanto 

Through  prominence  and  through  excep- 
tional ability  Marietta  Oily  and  Hedwig 
Reicher  are  by  far  the  most  interesting 
stars  that  have  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Nazimova.  Their  experiences  have  been 
in  some  ways  parallel.  Both  came  from 
Germany  to  act  here  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theater;  both  attracted  offers  from  Amer- 
ican managers;  both  learned  the  language 
in  a  miraculously  short  time;  and  both 
presented  themselves  in  English  in  roles 
they  had  played  here  previously  in  Ger- 
man.   There,  the  resemblance  largely  ends. 

"I  learned  English  by  throwing  away  a 
textbook,"  the  vivacious  Madame  Oily  put 
it  when  I  asked  her  how  she  was  able  to 
play  the  leading  role  in  Henri  Bernstein's 
Baccarat  at  Daly's  in  English  just  one 
year  after  she  acted  it  in  German  at  the 
Irving  Place.  "  When  Mr.  Shubert  saw  me 
play  the  part  in  German  and  offered  me 
a  tempting  contract  if  I  would  remain  in 
this  country  and  study  English,  it  looked 
difficult,  but  I  decided  to  try." 

"But  about  the  book  you  threw  away ? " 

"Well,  I  engaged  a  teacher  and  we  got 
textbooks  and  began.  I  remember  we  had 
a  book  that  I  suppose  is  like  those  that 
every  little  girl  has  when  she  goes  to  school. 
It  began,  '  The  bird  is  on  the  bough.'  I  got 
no  further  than  this  and  threw  it  away. 
Then  I  thought  out  my  own  method.  I 
had  played  Ibsen  and  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Ibsen  plays.  So  I 
bought  a  copy  of  Hedda  Gabler  in  English 
and  found  that  it  was  a  literal  translation, 
line  for  line.  I  knew  Hedda  perfectly  and 
when  I  read  a  line  from  the  English  trans- 
lation I  knew  what  the  words  meant.  Then 
my  teacher  gave  me  the  proper  English 
pronunciation;  and  thus  we  labored  on 
through  the  book  and  eventually  through 
others.  We  spent  every  hour  of  the  day 
together  at  my  home  at  Bensonhurst,  Long 
Island,  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late 
at  night.  Indeed,  we  were  about  eighteen 
hours  each  day  at  it.  I  progressed  rapidly, 
for  you  have  no  idea  how  much  easier  this 
method  is  than  to  memorize  from  text- 
books. I  knew  the  meaning  of  each  sen- 
tence and  had  only  to  learn  the  correct 
pronunciation." 

Madame  Oily  is,  in  fact,  not  a  German 
but  an  Italian,  though  the  brilliant  repu- 
tation that  preceded  her  to  these  shores 
was  gained  in  Berlin.  So  she  had  had 
previous  experience  in  acquainting  herself 
with  a  language  foreign  to  her.  So,  too, 
had  Hedwig  Reicher  before  she  tried 
English.  That  was  in  no  less  strange  a 
tongue  than  Esperanto. 

"I  learned  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Espe- 
ranto and  in  six  weeks,"  she  told  me.  "And 
it  is,  you  know,  probably  the  longest  r61e 
ever  written.  The  performance  was  given 
in  Dresden,  where  thirty-two  nationalities 
were  represented  at  the  Congress  of 
Esperantists." 

Miss  Reicher  was  very  young  at  the 
time.  She  still  is.  That  is  one  reason  why 
she  came  to  us  with  a  future  rather  than  an 
established  reputation  such  as  Madame 
Olly's,  and  why  she  has  not  yet  impressed 
herself  so  widely  on  the  public.  Another 
and  more  vital  reason  is  her  misfortune  in  a 
first  play.  Baccarat,  renamed  The  Whirl- 
wind, aided  Madame  Oily  into  instant  and 
conspicuous  success.  The  translation  of 
On  the  Eve  was  a  failure,  and  carried  Miss 


Sucks  Up  Waste  From  a  Littered  Factory  Floor 
As  Easily  As  It  Cleans  a  Parlor  Carpet 

The  SPKNCER  Turbine  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  not  a  portable  cleaner — 
not  a  cheap  cleaner.  Hut  it  is  a  real  cleaner  and  its  efficiency,  simplicity  and 
low  cost  of  operation  make  it  a  real  economical  necessity.  It  is  designed  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  biggest  sweeping  problems,  as  well  as  to  most 
conveniently  and  thoroughly  renovate  the  private  home. 

The  Spencer  Turbine  Cleaner 

AVacuum  Cleaner  For  Installing  In  Homes, 
Factories,  Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Etc. 

consists  of  an  electrically  driven  turbine  for  basement  installation.  This  machine  creates  a 
scientifically  correct  vacuum.  The  riser  pipe  or  pipes  running  up  through  the  building  have 
inlet  valves  on  every  floor  for  connec  ting  with  sweepers,  and  the  dirt  and  trash  are  sucked  down 
into  the  receiving  pans  in  the  machine.    Briefly,  here  are  its  exclusive  points  of  superiority: 

Occupies  smallest  space.  Is  self  contained.  Has  no  wet 
separating  tanks  or  complicated  mechanism  —  no  wearing  parts. 
Requires  no  expert  attendant.  Lasts  a  life-time  with  few,  if  any, 
repairs.  Maintains  a  practically  constant  vacuum  from  no  load  to 
full  load.  Operates  the  largest,  yet  lightest  and  easiest  to  handle 
tools.  Sucks  up  waste  and  small  solid  articles  as  well  as  dust  and 
dirt.  Exhausts  the  foul,  germ-laden  air  into  chimney  or  sewer. 
To  learn  all  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  SPENCER  Cleaner 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

which  fully  illustrates  the  SPENCER  system  and  includes  a  list  of 
hundreds  of  owners  of  good  residences  andother  buildingsof  allkinds 
who  will  gladly  testify  to  the  entirely  satisfactory  results  they  have 
obtained  from  the  use  of  it.  Every  architect,  engineer,  building 
superintendent,  school,  church,  library,  and  hospital  committee 
and  residence  owner  should  see  this  catalogue  before  purchasing 
a  vacuum  cleaner. 

THE  SPENCER  TURBINE  CLEANER  CO.«^ 

618  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
SELLING  AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES        Cleaners  of  from  l  h.  P. 

to  30  h.  p.  capacity 


Summer  Underwear 


FOR  MEN 


This  Label  on  Every  Garment 


FOR  BOYS 


|  RES.  U.S.  PAT  Off 

Refuse  imitations.    Insist  on 


Porosknit 

Porosknit  Union  Suits 
are  cut  from  our  special  pat- 
terns — that  is  why  they  fit 
peifectly. 

No  gaps  in  the  garment 
between  each  button,  no 
double  thickness  at  waist. 

Porosknit  suits  —  whether 
two-piece  or  union —  are 
always  cool  and  always 
comfortable. 

Union  Suits 

Any  Style  Garment 
For  Men  For  Boys 

$1.00  EOc. 
Two-piece  Suits  —  Any  Style 

For  Men  For  Boys 

50c.   per  garment  25c. 

Liuu  from  nearest  dealer.  Write  fnr 
our  handsomely  illustrated  bookie. 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 

1    Wa ihinston  Street 
Amsterdam,   N.  Y. 
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A  Shower  Bath 

Through  the  Brush 


Knickerbocker  Fountain 
Spraybrush— 10  Days  Trial 

to  all.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Gives  ideal  Shower  Bath,  Mas- 
sage and  Shampoo.  Finest  India  Rub- 
ber, attaches  to  any  faucet.  The  hun- 
dreds of  flexible  rubber  "teeth"  through 
which  the  water  showers  get  the  dirt  out 
as  nothing  else  can — prevent  pimples  and 
clogged  pores.  Saves  time  and  strength, 
insures  smooth,  healthy  skin  and  good 
circulation.  Finest  shower  for  women  — 
does  not  wef  the  hair.  Does  same  work, 
as  costly  shower  bath.  Guaranteed  one 
year — will  last  five. 

$2,  $3  or  $4  for  Small,  Medium  or  Large  Size 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  If  you  can't  get  the 
Spraybrush,  send  your  dealer's  name  and  the 
money.  We  will  send  direct  to  you,  prepaid, 
on  10  days'  trial.    Descriptive  Booklet  Free. 

The  Progress  Company 
422  Rand-McNally  Building  Chicago 

»„..«..>USE  THE  COUPON—— 


THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY, 

422  Rand-McNally  Building,  Chicago. 

Money  enclosed  for  $  size  Spraybrush,  prepaid,  10 

days*  Trial — Money  to  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Name  


Arcadia  gl| 


SuRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  eoer  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  improves 
flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents  biting.  In 
the  blending,  seven  different  tobaccos  are 
used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in  a  class 
by  itself  —  nothing  so  rich  in  flavor  —  so 
exhilarating  in  quality.   A  mild  stimulant. 

At  Your  Dealer's. 
SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 
81  Dey  Street  New  York 


r=  PATENTS  that  PROTECT= 

Our  3  books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6cts.  stamps. 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept.  35,  Waibington,  D.C.,  Ertab.  1869 


Reicher  into  temporary  oblivion  with  the 
wreck.  And  the  role  assigned  to  her  in  The 
Next  of  Kin,  another  failure,  was  so  un- 
suited  to  her  type  and  temperament  as  to 
give  her  little  chance  to  prove  herself.  But 
that  she  will,  very  little  doubt  exists. 

"When  it  was  proposed  to  me  last 
spring,"  Miss  Reicher  explained,  "that  I 
learn  English  in  time  to  play  the  leading 
rdle  in  On  the  Eve,  which  was  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  autumn,  the  time  seemed  very 
limited.  In  a  moment  of  doubt  I  wrote  to 
my  father  asking  his  advice.  '  Why  not,  my 
child,'  he  replied;  'wherefore  do  we  live?" 

"  I  had  longed  to  play  in  English,"  Miss 
Reicher  went  on,  speaking  of  the  proposi- 
tion made  to  her  near  the  end  of  her  two 
years  as  leading  actress  of  a  German  com- 
pany in  New  York ; ' '  but  there  were  so  many 
American  actresses,  so  many  who  could 
speak  the  language,  that  I  could  never  get 
the  courage  to  ask  a  manager  to  give  me 
the  opportunity.  I  had  played  the  part  of 
Anna  Rikanskaya  in  On  the  Eve  in  German 
and  knew  the  character,  although  the 
American  version  of  the  play  is  wholly 
different.  Though  I  had  lived  here  two 
years  I  had  never  tried  to  learn  the 
language.  I  was  given  only  four  months. 
Still,  I  promised  my  manager  I  would  be 
ready  with  my  part  in  good  English.  I 
did  not  promise  perfect  English,  but  I 
knew  my  love  of  the  task  would  enable  me 
to  speak  good  English.  I  learn  readily. 
When  I  have  a  task  I  concentrate,  and 
every  nerve,  every  fiber  of  my  being  seems 
to  bend  to  the  work.  I  lose  consciousness 
of  all  else.  But  the  task  has  to  interest  me 
or  I  cannot  learn  at  all." 

Slang  a  Stumbling-Block 

"But  how  did  you  go  at  it?"  I  asked, 
wondering  to  what  extent  her  method 
would  turn  out  to  have  resembled  Madame 
Nazimova's  and  Madame  Olly's. 

' '  First  I  got  a  little  grammar  and  tried 
to  learn  from  that.  I  gleaned  from  it  a 
small  vocabulary,  a  very  small  one,  but 
somehow  I  could  not  get  interested  in  it.  I 
have  been  that  way  always— books  mean 
so  little  to  me.  When  I  was  a  little  child  in 
school  I  could  not  learn  from  books.  My 
mind  would  wander.  I  dreamed.  But 
time  was  passing  and  I  had  to  find  a  way. 
With  my  brother  and  sister-in-law  I  went 
into  the  country.  They  have  been  in 
America  for  ten  years  and  speak  splendid 
English.  They  spoke  to  me  and  read  to  me 
in  the  language." 

"  What  were  your  stumbling-blocks?  " 

"American  slang.  It  is  so  contagious, 
and  so  expressive  too.  My  brother  used 
to  shake  his  head  about  it.  From  the  first 
he  has  guarded  me  from  the  use  of  bad 
English.  Even  listening  to  it  has  its  effect. 
But  my  ear  seemed  to  tell  me  even  before 
I  really  knew  the  meaning  that  the  words 
were  wrong.  At  the  seashore  I  constantly 
heard,  'Ain't  it  awful,  Mabel!'  I  felt  it 
was  wrong,  yet  all  my  friends  would  laugh 
so  when  I  would  say,  'Ain't  it  awful, 
Mabel!'" 

Both  Madame  Oily  and  Miss  Reicher 
spoke  of  the  help  it  was  to  them,  when 
studying  English,  to  go  frequently  to 
performances  in  English. 

"When  I  first  heard  American  actresses 
in  the  classic  plays,"  Miss  Reicher  said, 
"I  missed  the  rhythm  of  the  German 
speech.  They  seemed  to  me  to  voice  the 
part,  but  not  to  feel  it.  But  since  then  I 
have  found  that  those  who  have  formed  the 
idea  of  the  role  apply  words  to  that  idea, 
and  they  flow  as  a  melody." 

That  both  actresses  should  speak  of 
attending  performances  in  English  before 
they  understood  the  language  reminded 
me  of  a  story  the  late  A.  M.  Palmer  used 
to  delight  to  tell.  It  was  of  some  foreign 
company  that  came  to  play  a  long  engage- 
ment in  New  York,  away  back  in  the  days 
when  the  Palmer  company  was  very 
popular  at  the  old  Union  Square  Theater 
in  such  dramas  as  The  Two  Orphans  and 
A  Celebrated  Case.  On  nights  the  foreign- 
ers did  not  play  Mr.  Palmer  received 
them  hospitably  at  his  theater.  Not  one 
understood  a  word  of  English,  but  all 
were  ecstatic  in  their  admiration  of  the 
American  players. 

But  as  their  stay  in  New  York  lengthened 
they  began  to  pick  up  the  language.  Their 
visits  to  the  Union  Square  Theater  became 
less  frequent.  Finally  they  ceased  to  come 
at  all.  They  had  learned  to  understand 
every  word.  The  mystery  was  gone.  And 
Mr.  Palmer  began  to  hear  of  his  company 
being  characterized  by  the  foreign  actors 
as  stiff,  uninteresting  amateurs. 
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Insure  Against 

DULL  VACATION 

Pack  a  Remington  .22  Repeater  in  your  grip 
and  half  a  dozen  boxes  of  UMC  .22  shorts. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  a  much  advertised  summer  resort  and  find  yourself  in  a 
picturesque  spot  with  nothing  to  do  ?  Idleness  is  not  a  recreation ;  you  re- 
quire a  pleasurable  diversion.  You  will  take  no  chances  and  find  entertain- 
ment a  plenty  this  summer  if  you  take  a  Remington  .22  Repeater.  There 
is  no  more  enjoyable  recreation  than  target  shooting  for  either  novice  or 
professional,  provided  your  gun  and  ammunition  are  right. 

The  Remington  .22  Cal.  Repealer  is  the  right  gun  ;  in  every  minute  detail  a  Remington 
product,  it  measures  up  to  the  full  standards  of  Remington  production  which  stand 
for  the  best  in  arms  manufacture.  A  Remington  Idea  gun  —  solid  breech,  hammerless, 
take-down — you  can  clean  the  barrel  from  the  breech — another  Remington  feature. 

UMC  is  the  right  ammunition  as  shown  by  the  winnings  of  1909.  A  good  marksman  should 
select  his  ammunition  as  carefully  as  his  gun.  You  cannot  do  better  than  accept  the  judgment  of 
the  professional   shooters,  the   majority  of  whose   winnings   are  made  with   UMC  ammunition. 

UMC  cartridges  are  made  for  your  gun  —  Remington 

or  any  other  make  and  any  calibre. 

XJMC  G  UARA  NTEE — Note  our  guarantee  on  the  box,  which  not  only  guarantees  the  cartridges 
but  also  standard  arms  to  the  full  extent  of  the  maker's  guarantee. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


SAME   OWNERSHIP  SAME  MANAGEMENT 

SAME  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  llion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Write  for  a  set  of  targets  and  descriptive  folder—  sent  free. 


The  most  healthfu 
ice-cold  thirst  quencher 


"  Sheboygan"  Ginger  Ale — due  to  our  process — 
is  the  one  drink  you  can  take  ice  cold  without  harm. 

The  pure  ginger  we  use  contains  just  enough  heat 
to  counteract  the  ill  effect  of  the  cold. 

But  ginger  ales  differ  greatly.  So  be  sure  to  get 
"Sheboygan,"  else  you  may  get  some  made  with  capsicum 
(red  pepper)  in  place  of  Jamaica  ginger,  and  with  a  sicken- 
ing, sweetish  after-taste. 


Instead  of  ordering  just  ginger  ale,  say  "Sheboygan" 
and  you  can  be  sure  of  the  most  refreshing  ginger  ale  ever 
bottled.  Every  one  of  the  ingredients  is  the  purest  and  best 
we  can  buy. 

We  use  only  the  finest  ginger  —  imported  direct  from 
Jamaica. 

We  use  pure  fruit  flavoring  made  from  specially  selected 
fruits.    For  sweetening  we  use  the  finest  granulated  sugar. 

The  water  we  use  —  the  wonderful  Sheboygan — has 
fame  of  its  own. 

The  sparkling  "  Sheboygan "  Ginger  Ale  costs  just  the 
same  as  common  kinds.   Try  your  first  bottle  today. 


At  Soda  Fountains,  Clubs,  Restaurants, 
and  on  Dining  Cars. 


Grocery  Stores, 


Bottled  by  Sheboygan  Mineral  Water  Company,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
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June's  Imperial  Breakfast 

Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice  mixed  with  berries  forms  an  inviting  dish.  The  grains  are  crisp  and  porous,  so  they  melt  in  the  mouth. 
Their  nut-like  flavor,  with  the  tartness  of  berries,  forms  an  enticing  blend.     This  is  the  ideal  morning  meal  during  the  berry  season. 


The  Favorite  Foods 

Of  all  the  ready-cooked  cereals — of  which  we  make  many — there  is  nothing  so  well  liked 
as  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 

We  first  proved  this  by  lunch-room  tests  —  by  serving  all  kinds  at  one  price.  Four  peo- 
ple in  five  chose  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice.    And  thousands  mixed  them  with  fruit. 

Then  we  proved  it  by  advertising — by  asking  people  to  try  them.  There  have  been 
times  since  when  our  output  could  not  meet  half  the  demand. 

The  people  in  your  home  will  agree  with  the  rest.  Once  let  them  taste  Puffed  Wheat 
or  Puffed  Rice  and  the  breakfast  question  will  be  settled  for  good. 

But  that  isn't  all.  For  a  between-meal  dish,  or  a  good-night  dish,  nothing  compares 
with  these  puffed  foods,  because  they  don 't  tax  the  stomach. 

You  will  find  them — as  others  do — the  most  popular  foods  in  the  house. 

Best  for  Children 

These  are  Prof.  Anderson's  foods — the  most  digestible  cereals  ever  created. 

The  millions  of  starch  granules  are  blasted  to  pieces  by  an  explosion  of  steam.  They  are 
broken  up  as  never  was  done  by  cooking,  baking  or  toasting. 

As  a  result,  the  digestive  juices  act  instantly,  and  the  food  is  completely  assimilated. 
Every  food  expert  knows  that  this  process  does  what  nothing  else  ever  did. 


It  is  a  fine  thing  to  know — for  children  especially — that  such  delicious  foods  are  so 
wholesome. 

Shot  from  Guns 

This  is  the  curious  process: 

The  whole  wheat  or  rice  berries  are  put  into  sealed  guns.  Then  the  guns  are  revolved 
for  60  minutes  in  a  heat  of  550  degrees. 

That  heat  turns  the  moisture  in  the  grain  to  steam,  and  the  pressure  becomes  terrific. 
Suddenly  the  gun  is  unsealed,  and  the  steam  explodes.  Instantly  every  starch  granule  is 
blasted  into  a  myriad  particles. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  former  size — made  porous  and  crisp  and  digestible. 
Yet  the  coats  are  unbroken.     The  puffed  grains  look  like  raw  grains  magnified. 

Serve  One  Tomorrow 

During  the  hot  months  coming,  these  ever-ready,  whole-grain  foods  will  serve  a  constant 
need.  Mix  them  with  fruits  in  the  morning  —  serve  them  in  milk  at  night.  For  these 
crisp,  brown  grains  —  four  times  as  porous  as  bread — are  good  in  a  bowl  of  milk. 

Get  from  your  grocer  one  package  of  each  —  both  the  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 
Serve  one  tomorrow,  and  learn  how  your  people  like  them.  Make  a  note  so  you  don't  for- 
get.   You'll  be  glad  that  we  told  you  about  them. 


Made  only  by 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
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CLEANER 


Electric  Power 


Try  This  Wonderful 
New  Vacuum  Cleaner 
At  Our  Risk 

HERE  is  the  perfected  vacuum 
cleaner  for  household  use  —  a 
remarkable  air  cleaning  machine  of 
highest  efficiency,  priced  within  reach 
of  every  household. 

Here  are  some  of  the  superior  fea- 
tures of  the  VORTEX  VACUUM 
CLEANER. 

It  creates  the  full  suction  power  of 
the  larger  and  more  expensive  ma- 
chines. It  is  very  light,  convenient 
to  handle  and  compact — fits  into  a 
space  two  feet  square. 

For  quickness  and  search- 
ing thoroughness  of  work  it 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
machine.  Displaces  over 
100,500  cubic  inches  of  air 
per  minute. 

The  VORTEX  will  clean  a 
large  house  without  emptying 
—  the  average  machine  must 
be  emptied  after  each  room  is 
finished. 


Hand  Power  Cleaner 

The  VORTEX  has  none  of  the  compli- 
cated parts  common  to  ordinary  cleaners. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  —  eliminates  all 
pumps,  valves  and  gears;  and  the  fan  gives 
a  continuous  instead  of  intermittent  suction 
with  no  vibration  or  noise  whatever. 

The  tools  supplied  with  the  VORTEX 
cover  every  need,  and  are  the  most  prac- 
tical and  easiest  to  handle.  Electric  Cleaner 
includes  10  Tools,  Hose  and  Cable. 

The  VORTEX  costs  far  less  than  any 
other  machine  of  equal  power  and  capability. 

A  trial  will  prove  our  claims  and  will 
win  your  decided  preference  for  it.  Try  it 
at  our  risk. 

Vortex  Cleaners  Fully  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Details  of  Our  Trial  Offer 

Without  any  obligation  on  your  part,  let  us  send 
you  a  VORTEX  to  try  in  your  own  home.  Clean 
with  it  for  ten  days.  Convince  yourself  of  its  abil- 
ity to  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  Fill  in  the  attached 
coupon  and  we  will  send  you  full  details  of  our  trial 
plan,  together  with  our  free  booklet  describing  the 
marvels  of  vacuum  cleaning.  We  solicit  corre- 
spondence from  Agents  and  Dealers  and  assure 
them  of  protection  in  their  Territories. 

TheVortex Vacuum  Company 

Dept  B,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Office,             6  Beacon  Street 
 FREE  COUPON  


ORTON 


VORTEX  VACUUM  CO. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  free  booklet  No.  25  on 
Vacuum  Cleaning  and  details  of  plan  for  10 
days'  trial  of  the  Vortex. 


Name  

Address . 


State  if  interested  in  Electric  or  Hand  Power  Cleaner. 
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burdened  by  the  thing  that  pressed  upon 
him  now.  In  the  night,  when  darkness 
brought  back  the  pain,  and  long,  silent  hours 
stretched  on  and  on  interminably,  hours 
when  there  was  neither  sight  nor  sound,  this 
thing  weighed  heaviest,  like  a  bad  dream 
that  would  not  cease.  The  Dynamiter,  that 
violent  man  of  violent  life,  homeless;  the 
death  that  had  come  suddenly  in  the  middle 
of  a  mountain  which  reared  its  head  among 
a  wilderness  of  peaks;  the  rock  that  he  had 
battered  had  smitten  him.  And  his  mind 
had  flitted  far  back.  While  his  face  became 
waxen  he  had  gone  to  other  things,  to  where 
a  woman  was.   That  was  a  lonely  tragedy. 

Sometimes  it  frightened  Tom.  Lying 
here  helpless  he  had  lost  something.  The 
utter  disregard,  the  splendid  wantonness 
that  had  been  his  while  strength  flowed 
through  him  was  gone  now. 

There  had  been  a  change.  His  mind  had 
stopped  suddenly.  It  had  stopped— in  the 
access  of  bodily  effort,  at  the  uttermost 
point  of  physical  striving— among  crashing 
rock  and  sweating  men.  And  then  he  had 
awakened  here— with  the  memory  of  the 
tragedy— among  women,  dependent  upon 
them,  faced  by  the  sweet  necessities  of 
things  which  he  had  long  forgotten. 

With  the  awakening  his  viewpoint  had 
begun  to  change.  The  beliefs  which  he  had 
cherished— the  self-nursed,  swaggering  be- 
liefs—had gone.  It  was  as  though,  in  the 
midst  of  the  physical,  a  mighty  hand  had 
taken  him  by  the  shoulder,  facing  him  with 
a  lesson,  a  twofold  lesson— death  and  gentle 
women.  It  had  been  a  mighty  shock,  and 
the  lesson  was  sinking  in. 

"You're  stronger  today,"  Nora  told  him 
when  she  had  given  him  a  drink  of  water 
one  afternoon.   "  I'll  read  to  you." 

"  Thank  ye,"  he  said,  and  the  listlessness 
which  the  Old  Man  had  noticed  was  not  in 
his  voice  now.  When  she  came  beside  him 
his  mind  was  always  easier;  her  presence 
drove  away  the  black  obsession  weighing 
upon  him.  His  eyes  hung  upon  her— there 
was  a  new  light  in  their  grayness. 

She  read  to  him  from  a  paper-covered 
book.  It  was  a  cheap  romance;  its  hero 
was  splendid,  its  heroine  spoke  in  stilted 
platitudes.  It  was  a  story  of  an  imagina- 
tive world  whither  her  fancy  had  often 
wandered,  getting  away  from  the  pine  cot- 
tages and  the  littered  canon  bed,  to  dwell 
among  ideals.  It  was  replete  with  arti- 
ficiality, full  of  long  words  and  quotations 
from  the  French.  She  mispronounced  the 
words,  and  stumbled  haltingly  through  the 
italicized  quotations.  But  her  voice  was 
low  and  full  of  sympathy,  and  as  she  read 
her  face  lighted  up  with  feeling.  He  kept 
his  eyes  upon  her,  and  he  was  very  happy. 

The  next  afternoon  he  asked  her  to  read 
again;  and  after  that  she  sat  beside  him 
daily  with  the  open  book  before  her.  And 
watching  her  he  got  things  that  were  not 
in  the  pages— watching  her  transparent 
cheeks  with  the  color  coming  and  going, 
her  long-lashed  eyes,  her  hair  where  the 
sunlight  often  lingered. 

The  knitting  of  the  bones  progressed. 
He  sat  up  in  bed,  and  when  the  car-tender 
came  in  the  evenings  they  talked  together 
until  late.  The  Old  Man  dropped  in  after- 
noons, and  once  the  Doctor  called  with  a 
handful  of  cigars.  "My  word!"  said  he. 
"You  look  fit  to  be  about  already."  And 
Tom  laughed  when  he  told  a  joke.  After 
that  Ryan  called  to  tell  him  of  the  progress 
they  were  making;  they  would  be  ready 
for  the  holing  in  a  few  months  now.  Tom's 
interest  was  coming  back. 

He  began  to  be  uneasy  in  his  bed;  he 
longed  to  move  about.  He  grew  a  little 
irritable  with  Mrs.  Moran.  But  always 
there  remained  with  him— like  a  heritage 
from  those  black  hours — an  indelible  im- 
pression that  made  him  graver.  It  was 
like  a  steadying  weight.  And  there  was 
something  more.  It  always  came  to  him 
while  Nora  was  reading,  or  as  he  watched 
her  moving  about  the  room— something 
softer  than  anything  he  had  ever  known. 
He  did  not  understand  the  extent  of  this 
himself  until  the  first  day  he  walked. 

"You'll  not  need  me  any  more,"  she 
laughed,  as  he  staggered  slowly  to  the 
porch  where  Mrs.  Moran  had  fixed  the 
blankets  on  his  chair.  He  settled  himself 
within  the  wrappings  and  looked  up  at  her. 

"Not  need  ye?"  he  asked.  Then  he 
realized  and  he  flushed.  He  saw  the  red 
sweep  over  her  cheeks  as  she  answered. 

"In  a  few  days  now,"  she  said  lightly, 
"you'll  be  about." 


"  That's  so,"  he  said  slowly.  He  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment  as  he  had  often  looked 
at  her  while  he  lay  helpless.  She  dropped 
her  eyes.  They  were  silent  for  some  time, 
and  he  felt  a  sudden  wave  of  diffidence 
sweeping  over  him.  "  Ye  have  been  good 
to  me,"  he  said  finally.  "  How  did  ye  come 
to  do  ut?"  The  question  had  never 
occurred  to  him  before. 

"Why,  any  one  would  do  that,"  she 
answered  quickly.   "Any  woman." 

"Would  they?"  he  asked.  Then:  "Ah, 
yis,  so  they  would." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  someway  he 
felt  that  she  did  not  like  what  he  had  said. 
Then:  "Ye  have  been  very  good  to  me," 
he  repeated  slowly. 

The  next  day  he  walked  to  the  porch 
alone,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Moran  helped  him 
into  the  chair.  He  did  not  ask  for  Nora, 
but  he  was  uneasy  and  he  glanced  continu- 
ally toward  the  Ryan  cottage.  He  had 
been  there  more  than  half  an  hour  before  he 
saw  her  emerge  from  the  door  and  come 
along  the  path.  Somehow  her  brief  visit 
was  altogether  different  from  the  talks 
they  had  had  together.  She  read  to  him 
for  a  while,  and  even  then  he  felt  the 
change.  And  the  two  of  them  spoke  as 
though  his  coming  strength  had  lessened 
their  acquaintance,  taking  away  a  hundred 
little  half-intimacies,  as  though  a  common 
ground  had  gone  from  beneath  their  feet. 

That  evening  he  asked  the  car-tender 
more  eagerly  about  the  tunnel;  and  he 
called  somewhat  feebly  to  the  Old  Man 
from  the  porch  the  next  afternoon  to  see 
what  job  was  open  for  him. 

"  You  are  well  now,"  Nora  said  when  she 
came  over.  It  was  to  see  Mrs.  Moran,  she 
said,  that  she  had  come.  She  regarded  him 
with  something  in  her  demeanor  that  was 
neither  defiance  nor  sauciness,  but  savored 
a  little  of  both. 

"I  go  away  day  afther  tomorro',"  he 
said.      I've  got  to  get  to  work." 

"I  heard,"  she  said.  "You  are  to  be 
walker." 

He  had  been  very  proud  when  the  Old 
Man  had  given  the  position  to  him,  and 
yet  D  quarters  did  not  seem  now  to 
hold  the  fascination  that  he  had  expected. 
Two  days  later,  when  he  bade  good-by  to 
Mrs.  Moran— she  was  cheerful  in  laughing 
at  his  thanks— he  ended  awkwardly  and 
asked  for  Nora.  And  when  Nora  had  come 
from  the  kitchen  he  found  that  his  manner, 
in  spite  of  himself,  was  very  stiff.  He 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  then  he  limped 
slowly  down  the  path  toward  the  camp. 

XXI 

THE  walker's  office  was  a  barefloored 
room  with  plain  board  walls  and  scanty 
furniture.  Odds  and  ends  from  the  work 
littered  it.  A  pair  of  muddy  jackscrews 
lay  in  one  corner;  on  the  pine  table  were 
an  engineer's  steel  tape,  a  roll  of  blueprints, 
some  engine  brasses,  a  bundle  of  candles 
and  a  brier  pipe ;  on  the  walls,  muddy  oil- 
skins and  squam  hats,  the  flamboyant 
calendar  of  a  powder  company  and  a  cross- 
section  diagram  of  the  tunnel.  It  was  a 
small  room;  it  reeked  with  suggestions  of 
the  work.  It  was  the  nerve-center  of  the 
entire  job,  the  headquarters. 

Tom  sat  at  the  desk  here  one  evening, 
nearly  two  months  after  he  had  left 
Moran's.  His  broad  shoulders  were  bent 
forward;  he  was  poring  over  the  open 
pages  of  a  thick  book,  the  catalogue  of  a 
Seattle  mail-order  house.  His  brown  hair 
was  carefully  combed,  parted  in  a  straight 
line;  his  neck  was  uneasy  in  the  binding 
embrace  of  a  linen  collar;  his  back  and 
big  limbs  seemed  ready  to  burst  from  the 
clothes  that  covered  them— a  blue  serge 
suit,  still  smelling  of  the  clothier's  shelves. 
His  feet  were  in  yellow  tan  shoes,  and  as  he 
bent  over  the  catalogue  he  occasionally 
shifted  them  uneasily  as  though  they  hurt 
him. 

A  timber-boss  came  in  from  supper  to 
talk  about  the  lagging  which  the  wood- 
cutters were  bringing  from  the  lower  canon. 
He  saw  the  clothes  and  grinned.  Looking 
upward  from  the  pages  he  was  scanning, 
Tom  caught  the  grin  and  frowned.  He 
turned  the  book  face  downward  a  little 
hurriedly,  hiding  what  he  had  been  look- 
ing at. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  man  had  de- 
parted he  laid  down  the  catalogue  again  at 
the  sound  of  a  footstep  behind  him.  It 
was  Jerry  Morley,  in  charge  now  of  the 
evening  shift.    They  were  going  to  shoot; 
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ott"  the  ordinary 
collar.  You  will 
find  it  on  the 
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An  Ideal  Home 
in  2  Hours! 

The  Kenyon  Take-Down  House  is  far 
the  handiest  portable  house  on  the  mar- 
ket. Can  be  built  in  one-tenth  the  time 
necessary  for  others. 

KENYON  TAKE-DOWN  HOUSE 

costs  less  than  half  the  price  of  others  — weighs  less 
than  half  as  much,  yet  is  far  more  serviceable  than 
any.  Entire  house  can  be  carried  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
Wind-proof,  cold-proof,  rain-proof.  Warm  in 
winter — cool  in  summer.  Ideal  for  outings  or  per- 
manent dwellings.  No  tools,  no  nails,  no  experience 
necessary.  Best  ventilated  and  most  healthful 
house  made.  Flexible  window  lights  —  rust-proof 
screens  —  best  quality  Georgia  pine  floor. 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Our  ironclad  guarantee  insures  you  perfect  satisfaction  for 
at  least  three  years  or  a  refund  of  every  cent.  We  furnish  any 
size  house  to  suit  any  need.  Also  garage  for  any  style  car. 
Handsomely  illustrated  free  catalog  explains  alL   Write  today. 

THE  R.  L.  KENYON  CO. 
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i — Reliable  Cut  Glass — i 

If  you  purchase  Cut  Glass  that  has  had  for  over 
twenty-five  years  a  reputation  for  its  exquisite 
designs  and  beautiful  limpid  colors  you  would  feel 
that  your  investment  was  a  safe  one.    The  name 


{.the  arrow  points  it  cut) 
on  Cut  Glass  guaran- 
tees this.    Among  the 
extensive  "  Clark  '  de- 
signs the  new  "Rose" 
pattern  is  of  excep- 
tional beauty. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's 

send  for  booklet. 
T.  B.  CLARK  &  CO..  Inc, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 
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cheaper  than  a  windmill 
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and   endorsed  by  the 
U.S. Government  and 
our  great  railway 
systems. 
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Sprinkling  lawns  and 
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Write  lor  catalogue  AD  and  ^ 
guaranteed  estimate. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 
1*0  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Factory :  Chester,  Pa. 


should  they  use  the  old  powder?  They 
Urgnied  briefly  over  the  nature  of  the  rock 
and  the  speed  of  the  dynamite.  When 
they  had  settled  the  matter  Jerry  looked 
Tom  over  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. "  'Tia  a  hot  layout  ye  have," 
he  ventured. 

Tom  looked  him  in  the  eyes.  "Anny- 
thin'  wrano;  wit'  ut?"  he  demanded. 

But  Jerry  was  slow  to  understand  that 
he  had  made  a  faux  pas  and  proceeded  to 
another.  He  reached  over  Tom's  shoulder 
and  picked  up  the  catalogue. 

"  Going  to  Duy  a  gun?"  he  asked. 

"  Lay  that  down,"  said  Tom.  His  face 
was  red. 

"Cranky  as  hell,"  Jerry  muttered  as  he 
left  the  place.  "Something's  on  his  mind, 
I  do  be  thinkin'." 

Tom  was  looking  at  his  watch,  scowling. 
"  Half  an  hour  to  mailtime  yet."  he  said 
aloud.    He  opened  the  catalogue. 

"  What  have  ye  there?"  Tom  whirled,  his 
big  face  lowering  irritably.  It  was  the  Old 
Man,  standing  wide-footed  in  the  doorway, 
his  eyes  upon  the  suit.  He,  too,  was 
frowning.  '  I'll  have  ye  know,"  he  said, 
"that  I'll  not  stand  fer  ut." 

"Fer  phwat?"  demanded  Tom. 

"  No  sooner  do  ye  get  settled  down  to 
work,"  Ryan  went  on,  ignoring  his  ques- 
tion, "than  ye're  raggin'  up  fer  downtown. 
I  want  ye  to  onderstand  right  now  that 
what  raisin'  hell  is  done  I'll  do  meself. 
Humph!  About  to  do  the  Tarpy  act 
already !  Anny  wan  would  think,  to  see  ye, 
that  ye  was  goin'  out  into  sassiety  wit' 
Weed." 

"I'm  goin'  to  shtay  on  the  job,  if  that's 
what  ye  mane,"  said  Tom.  "Me  clothes 
is  me  own  affair." 

The  Old  Man  came  on  in,  half  mollified. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  liked  so  well  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  as  clublike  repartee 
and  a  certain  measure  of  defiance.  Wear 
what  ye  plase,"  he  growled.  "Only  when 
a  man  does  that  it  luks  like  Seattle  or  a 
drunk  to  me."  He  digressed  at  once  to  the 
tunnel.  "  The  engineers  found  center  just 
now,"  he  said.  "Right  in  the  middle  of 
the  breast.  Ye're  doin'  fine.  Kape  ut  up, 
and  ye'll  do  the  holin',  afther  all,  instead  of 
the  other  side  gettin'  ut."  He  lit  a  cigar 
and  gave  Tom  one;  they  smoked  together 
in  silence  for  some  minutes. 

"I'm  off  for  Seattle  in  the  marnin'," 
Ryan  said  finally.  "  I  come  over  to  tell 
ye.  I'll  be  gone  a  week  or  ten  days  to  see 
about  gettin'  ready  fer  the  new  job." 

As  the  Old  Man  left  Tom  looked  again 
at  his  watch. 

His  eyes  were  intent  upon  an  illustra- 
tion. It  was  the  picture  of  a  toilet-set— 
the  manifold  small  articles  which  women 
strew  upon  dresser-tops,  and  use  in  adorn- 
ing themselves.  The  printed  matter  upon 
the  page  told  of  it  minutely,  describing 
each  small  piece,  extolling  its  merits.  Tom 
had  read  the  description  slowly  many 
times.    It  sounded  right. 

It  was  an  expensive  affair.  To  his  mind 
it  represented  daintiness  and  refinement. 
He  had  picked  upon  it  for  this  reason.  And 
the  choice  had  not  been  made  suddenly. 
It  had  taken  days  and  had  demanded  help 
for  its  making.  For  in  the  beginning  he 
had  been  at  a  loss,  puzzled  between  this 
and  other  things,  adrift  in  a  strange  world 
where  women  lived.  At  length  he  had 
confided  in  the  Doctor.  Half  diffidently 
he  had  explained  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
and  .the  Doctor  had  turned  him  to  this 
decision.  "  The  most  tasteful  thing  you 
could  do,  Mr.  Morton,"  he  had  said  im- 
pressively. 

That  had  settled  it.  Tom  had  ordered 
the  toiiet>set.  He  had  sent  a  good  part 
of  last  month's  paycheck  to  the  Seattle 
house;  and  tonight  the  package  was  due 
at  the  Doctor's,  where  there  was,  besides 
the  post-office,  an  express-office.  It  would 
come  by  this  evening's  train.  He  would 
take  it  to  Nora  Ryan. 

Since  he  had  limped  away  from  Mrs. 
Moran's  he  had  not  seen  Nora  save  casu- 
ally. Once  he  had  called  on  the  hill,  in- 
tending to  visit  her;  but  he  had  gone 
instead  to  the  Moran  cottage.  A  con- 
straint had  overwhelmed  him  at  the  last 
moment,  when  he  stood  on  the  railroad 
track  with  the  two  paths  up  the  hill  lying 
before  him.  That  diffidence  had  kept  him 
at  D  quarters  twice  afterward.  It  had 
made  him  imagine  a  hundred  barriers 
existing  between  him  and  this  girl  who  had 
nursed  him;  it  had  made  him  conjure  up  a 
hundred  rebuffs  which  might  come  to  him 
if  he  presumed  to  make  the  call.  He  had 
been  tortured  between  desire  and  this 
feeling,  until  finally  he  had  taken  the  bit 
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or  This? 


KUBDKY  Cotton  Sponge  Yarn 


Filling  of  Turkish  Towel 


THE  above  explains  the  secret  of  the  RUBDRY'S  unusual 
absorbency.  By  a  process  which  we  control  we  are  able  to 
make  our  RUBDRY  Towels  out  of  rolls  of  untwisted,  absorbing 
cotton  (nubbed  into  "sponges")  instead  of  from  thread,  as  is 

the  case  with  other  towels.  Hence  RUBDRY  Towels  are  more 
absorbent  than  others;  and,  having  an  uneven  surface,  they  will 
clean  the  pores  of  the  skin  better. 
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Bath  Towel 

Prices  J  39c,  53c,  73c,  rUm^  DeYaMC$1.25  Guaranteed  for  Vh  years 

Order  a  pair  of  the  53c.  Towels  for  a  trial 

Ask  your  men's  furnishings  or  dry-goods  dealer  to  show  you 
the  RUBDRY  Towels;  but  in  case  he  should  not  have  them, 
don't  accept  anything  else  as  "just  as  good."  There's  no  other 
towel  like  the  RUBDRY,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  noth- 
ing else  as  good.    And  no  other  towel  gives  a  signed  guarantee. 

Ask  for  the 
Guarantee 

Every  RUBDRY  Bath  Towel 
carries  this  definite  printed  guar- 
antee of  at  least  one-and-a-half 
years'  Active  Service.  If  our 
towels  were  not  better  than  others 
we  could  not  give  such  aWarrant. 

Write  for  our  FREE  14%x20  inch  Demonstration  Chart.  Enclose  4  cts.  Postage  if  you  want 
sample  Rubdry  Wash  Cloth.    We  ship  direct  to  persons  unable  to  find  the  towels  at  local  stores. 

The  RUBDRY  Towel  Co.,  167  South  Angell  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


150  Round  Red  Rubber  Fingers 

Beat  Your 
Own 

You  must  soften  your 
beard  to  shave  with  com- 
fort.   Your  barber  (and  you  have  imitated  him)  demon- 
strates this  by  rubbing  in  the  lather  WITH  HIS  FINGERS— mussy,  often 
unsanitary.    But  no  human  fingers  can  soften  the  beard  quickly,  neatly  or 
thoroughly. 

The  Luxury  Lather  Brush    has  150  Tapering   Little   Round  Red 
Rubber  Fingers  which  work  the  lather  into  the  beard  far  more  effect- 
ively, because  their  little  tapering  ends  penetrate  between  and  around 
the  hairs.  They  get  the  lather  right  down  into  the  beard  where  the  razor 
cuts.    This  saves  the  razor;  makes  certain  a  clean,  comfortable  shave; 
saves  time ;  doesn't  wet  fingers. 

Use  with  shaving  stick,  powder,  cream  or  mug. 

LUXURY  Lather  Brush 

Lathers  Better  than  Your  Old  Brush:  Made  of  choicest  French  Bristles  and  PURE  Badger  Hair  vulcanized 
in  hard  rubber  — can't  pull  out.    Handle  at  right  angles.    Can  hang  it  up. 

Softens  the  Beard  Better  thsn  Your  Hand:  Rubber  fingers  of  best  refined  Para,  soft  as  velvet.  Softens  the 
most  wiry  beard,  but  cannot  irritate  the  tenderest. skin. 

Massages  the  Fsce  While  Lathering:  Pleasant  and  sure  in  its  invigorating,  skin-strengthening  benefits; 
improves  complexion ;  banishes  skin  troubles.    Stops  ingrowing  beard. 

BOOK-" Well  Lathered  is  Half  Shaved"— FREE 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  LUXURY,  send  his  name  and  $3.00  and  we  will  mail  one  prepaid.  Test  it 
a  month;  then  if  you  are  willing  to  part  with  it  return  the  brush  Mid  we  will  refund  price.    Write  us. 

LUXURY  SALES  COMPANY,  382  River  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


2TT  "O  DETROIT 
JLl.  r  .  ENGINE 


Other  hIz«h  fit  proportionate  prices  In  stock 
ready  to  ship.    Single  cyllndci 
engines,  2  to  8  h.  p.  ;  double  cylln 
tiers,  8  lo  20  h.  p. :  lour  cylinder, 
50  h.  p.    I-nglnes  start  without  .  rank- 
Ing.     No  cams,  no   sprockets,  only 
three  moving  parts.  All  engines  counter- 
balanced.   No  vibration.     Special  iuel 
Inlector  burns  gasoline,  kerosene,  coal 
alcohol,  naphtha  distillate.    Plastic  white 
(no  (  lie  ,,,  babbitt   nsrdi       (  r  uikshalt 


CA  Engine  only.  With- 
*^ v  out  Electrical  or 
Boat  Equipment 


steel.  Hearing  Surfaces  ground.  Adluslable  steel 
connecting  roil.  Waterproof  Ignition  system. 
For  your  launch,  sallbo.it,  rowboat,  stem  wheel 
boat  or  railroad  track  car.  20,000  satisfied 
users.  l;ree  catalog  and  testimonials. 
Demonstrating  Agents  wanted  In  every  boat- 
ing community.  Spr.  lal  wholesale  price  on 
Rift  Outfit  BoUt    Bent  on  30  days' trial.  |47| 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
1304  Jefferson  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 
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YOU  can  drink  as 
many  cups  of  cof- 
fee as  you  want — IF  it 
is  Baker-ized  Coffee. 

Baker-izing  takes  the  chaff 
and  the  dust  out  of  coffee.  You 
will  find  both  in  any  coffee 
ground  in  the  old  way. 

The  chaff— fine  white  flakes  — 
contains  tannin.  Brewed  alone 
it  is  bitter,  harsh  and  weedy. 
It  is  not  good  for  the  coffee 
flavor  or  for  the  human  system. 

You  can  see  coffee  dust  in 
the  cup  before  you  add  the 
cream.  It  makes  the  coffee 
muddy,  its  flavor  woody  and  it 
is  indigestible.  It  enters  the 
stomach  with  the  coffee  and 
causes  trouble. 

Now  mark  you — the  coffee 
which  is  freed  from  dust  and  chaff, 
with  their  injurious  effects,  is 

BarringtortlfoJl 

T^itt^u?  Coffee 

Only  the  choicest  crops  are  used  for 
Baker-ized  coffee.  The  coffee  beans 
are  hand-picked  to  remove  the  dead 
and  tasteless  ones.  They  are  roasted 
to  a  rich  brown,  every  bean  alike. 

They  are  split  open  and  the  chaff 
is  blown  out.  Then  they  are  steel 
cut  with  sharp  knives  —  into  pieces 
of  uniform  size — with  no  dust. 

Baker-ized  coffee  is  put  up  in 
Sealed  Tins  and  reaches  you  with 
full  flavor  and  aroma. 

It  is  a  delicious,  smooth  and  fragrant 
coffee.  Mellow,  fine  and  satisfying, 
with  a  delightful  after-taste,  and  no  un- 
pleasant after  effects. 

It  is  the  coffee  that  touches  the  spot, 
invigorates  the  spirits,  braces  the  nerves. 

.  Trial  Can  FREE 

N^Sj.    Enough  for  six  cups  of  full  strength.   Note  the 
absence  of  dust  and  chaff.  Note  the  uniform- 
ityof  thegrains— which  allows  the  coffee  to 
be  brewed  to  the  exact  strength  desired 
—without  oversteeping  any  of  the 
BAKER      ^VN.   grains.  A  pound  of  Baker-ized  Cof- 
IMPORTING    >Ss.    fee  wil1  make  15  to  20  cups  more 
CO.  ^^S.  than  ordinary  coffee.    Sold  bv 

j  c.  .  ^V*V  Gr°cersat35cto40capound 
116  Hudson  Street  according   to  locality. 

New  York,  N.Y.  ^S^.     Use  the  coupon. 

Please  send  nie  free  p 
sample  can  of  Barrington 
Hall  Coffee  and  booklet 
"The  Secret  of  Good  Coffee."  > 
In  consideration  I  give  my 
grocer's  name  (on  the  margin) 

Name  

Address  


ker  Importing  Co. 
New  York 
Minneapolis 


in  his  teeth  and  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
the  thing— to  get  a  present  for  her  which 
would  show  his  gratitude;  to  take  it  to  the 
house  and  to  depart  at  once.  But  in  spite 
of  the  last  part  of  the  resolution,  when  he 
ordered  the  toilet-set  he  had  sent  to  a 
Seattle  clothing  store  for  the  blue  serge 
suit  and  the  yellow  shoes,  the  white  shirt, 
and  a  hat  such  as  the  car-tender  had  worn 
that  Christmas  Eve. 

Now  he  took  the  hat  from  its  nail  and 
donned  it  carefully,  so  that  it  might  not 
disarrange  his  carefully  parted  hair.  The 
whistle  of  the  evening  train  was  sounding 
on  the  last  leg  of  the  switchback.  There 
would  be  some  time  between  the  train's 
arrival  and  the  sorting  of  the  mail;  and 
until  he  had  got  through  with  this  the 
Doctor  would  not  be  at  liberty.  Moreover, 
he  wanted  to  wait  until  every  one  had  left 
the  post-office.  He  dallied  in  the  timber- 
sheds,  where  some  of  the  more  reckless  of 
the  men  grinned  at  his  new  attire.  He 
showed  no  sign  that  he  noticed  them,  but 
it  bothered  him.  He  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  he 
gave  his  orders  to  the  foreman  curtly. 

He  was  walking  slowly  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  He  recalled  that  other 
soft  evening  when  his  heart  had  been  wrung 
by  homesickness,  and  he  had  worn  his 
father's  coat  and  hat;  when  they  had 
laughed  at  him.  Nora  had  smiled  mirth- 
fully on  seeing  him.  He  must  have  been 
uncouth.  He  flushed,  and  the  constraint 
came  over  him.  After  all,  he  was  a  rough 
man,  a  man  of  his  work;  and  she  might 
smile  that  way  now  if  he  came  to  her  door. 
But  he  had  fought  that  battle  too  many 
times  of  late  to  let  the  feeling  endure. 

Lights  were  glowing  on  the  dump  now. 
When  he  passed  the  row  of  flimsy  wooden 
buildings  of  the  town  he  saw  their  interiors, 
ablaze  with  the  glare  of  lamps.  The  sound 
of  many  voices  came  through  the  doors, 
with  it  the  staccato  music  of  the  pianos,  the 
shrill,  mirthless  laughter  of  the  women, 
the  clickings  of  the  gamblers'  chips. 

Behind  the  bar  he  saw  Riley,  who  was 
smiling  craftily  as  he  cashed  a  check.  The 
things  went  past  his  vision  like  swift  pic- 
tures on  a  screen.  They  were  like  pictures 
of  another  world,  a  world  that  he  had 
known.  These  men— he  looked  upon  them 
from  a  perspective— he  had  envied  them; 
he  had  looked  up  to  them;  he  had  toiled 
with  them  recklessly  and  lived  with  them 
wantonly;  he  had  mastered  them.  Now 
he  was  master  of  those  who  drove  them, 
maker  of  plans  for  those  who  directed  them. 
The  responsibility  for  their  work  was  all 
his.  He  knew  it  now ;  he  felt  the  weight  of 
it,  a  potent  thing  that  made  his  actions 
sure.  He  had  known  it  for  some  time- 
since  his  mind  had  been  so  much  away 
from  the  tunnel,  wandering  upon  the  hill. 
He  hurried  past  the  wide-open  doors 
toward  the  Doctor's. 

The  Doctor  had  the  package  in  his  hand 
when  Tom  reached  the  counter.  He  was 
looking  at  the  new  clothes,  smiling  politely, 
full  of  dignity.  "A  fine  fit,"  he  said.  "My 
word!    They  become  you  well." 

Tom's  smile  had  earnestness  of  inquiry. 
"  Do  they,  now?"  he  asked. 

"Indeed  they  do,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  And  now  the  package."  He  showed  Tom 
where  to  sign  his  name,  and  when  this  had 
been  done— none  too  quickly — Tom  took 
the  package  in  his  hands.  He  looked  at  its 
red  labels  doubtfully. 

"  Say,  Doc,"  he  said,  "what  am  I  to  do?" 
He  pointed  at  the  wrappings.  "I  shudn't 
be  packin'  it  up  that  way,  shud  I?" 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head.  "By  no 
means,"  said  he.  "Bring  it  inside.  We'll 
see  to  that." 

In  the  privacy  of  the  little  sitting-room 
they  cut  the  cords,  and  the  green  plush- 
covered  box  was  disclosed.  It  lay  before 
them.  "Stunning!"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  That  is  ripping! 

Tom  said  nothing.  He  was  looking  at 
the  green  plush-covered  box,  half  awed. 
It  was  a  splendid  thing,  of  another  world 
than  his,  at  once  dainty  and  magnificent. 
He  touched  it  with  the  tips  of  his  large 
fingers,  and  the  catch  that  held  the  lid 
sprang  open.  He  raised  the  lid.  The  in- 
terior was  lined  with  green  silk;  it  was 
filled  with  things  which  he  did  not  know, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before — silver 
things  that  gleamed,  glistening  cut-glass 
bottles.  He  stared  at  them.  Then  he 
closed  the  cover,  dusting  it  with  his  hand- 
kerchief where  his  fingers  had  touched  it. 

He  looked  at  the  Doctor.  "  'Tis  the 
goods,  all  right,"  he  said  proudly. 

"  The  tastiest  thing  you  could  have  got, 
Mr.  Morton,"  said  the  Doctor.  He  wrapped 
it  carefully  in  tissue-paper  and  narrow  silk 


ribbons.  "  There  you  are,"  he  said  finally. 
"Have  a  drink?" 

But  Tom  was  on  his  way  to  the  door. 
The  Doctor  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
after  him  wisely. 

His  feet  dragged  now;  he  shut  his  teeth 
and  climbed  the  path.  He  was  holding  the 
tissue-paper  package  in  the  crook  of  one 
big  arm.  All  his  constraint  was  with  him. 
His  tread  upon  the  porch  seemed  to  shake 
the  house;  and  when  he  had  knocked  at 
the  door  he  grew  suddenly  cold  with  an 
idea  that  Nora  might  not  be  at  home.  She 
answered  his  knock  at  once.  "Why,  good 
evening,  Mr.  Morton,"  she  said. 

He  thrust  the  package  toward  her;  then 
stopped  in  the  movement  and  raised  his 
free  hand  to  the  new  hat.  "I  brought 
this,"  he  was  saying,  and  it  was  not  what 
he  had  planned  to  tell  her  at  all.  She  took 
the  package  from  him  to  relieve  him. 

"  Come  in  and  sit  down,"  she  bade  him, 
and  his  plans  of  quick  departure  recurred 
to  him  only  after  he  had  somewhat 
awkwardly  taken  one  of  the  plush-covered 
chairs.  He  sat  uneasily,  not  knowing  just 
what  to  say,  conscious  mainly  of  the  fact 
that  his  yellow  shoes  were  hurting  him, 
shifting  his  feet  uneasily. 

"How  well  you're  looking,"  she  said. 
"As  well  as  if  you'd  never  been  hurt!" 

"Yis,"  he  said  vaguely — "Yis,  I'm 
well."  He  looked  at  the  package  lying  on 
the  table,  and  he  flushed.  Then,  as  he  had 
always  done  in  difficulty,  he  plunged  in. 

"I  wanted  to  give  ye  somethin',  a  pres- 
ent—because ye  were  good  to  me— to 
thank  ye  fer  ut."  He  was  wondering  at 
her  self-possession,  feeling  lost  before  it. 

She  turned  to  the  package.  "  I'd  like  to 
open  it.    May  I?"  she  asked. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Let's  do  ut  now." 
He  was  smiling  eagerly. 

When  she  had  exclaimed  aloud— a  little 
enraptured  "Oh!" — and  had  followed  it 
with  more  exclamations,  he  felt  easy  in  his 
mind.  After  all,  he  had  chosen  well.  It 
was  a  relief.  She  called  her  mother,  and 
he  rose,  flushing  again,  to  take  her  hand. 

"Such  a  pretty  color,"  Nora  was  saying. 

He  laughed.  "  'Tis  a  good  color,  me  own 
color— grane." 

"Inda.de,  yis,"  Mrs.  Ryan  smiled  at 
him.    "Ye  may  say  that— a  good  color." 

Then  he  found  that  he  was  talking  easily 
about  the  work  and  his  mended  bones, 
talking  to  the  two  of  them.  His  smarting 
feet  brought  him  back  to  himself  and  to  his 
constraint.  He  moved  them  uneasily.  "I 
must  be  going,"  he  told  them. 

It  had  not  been  so  hard,  after  all.  And 
she  had  not  laughed  at  him.  Indeed  it  had 
been  very  easy— and  very  pleasant.  He 
went  before  her  to  the  door,  feeling  a  little 
too  big  for  the  things  about  him.  On  the 
porch  he  stood  uncertainly,  his  hat  in  his 
two  large  hands.  "  I'll  be  afther  sayin' 
good  night,  I  guess,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Ryan  came  and  stood  beside  Nora. 
"We'd  like  to  have  ye  come  again— anny 
avenin'  when  'tis  convanient." 

He  looked  swiftly  toward  Nora's  eyes. 
They  repeated  the  invitation.  "Yes, 
won't  you  come?  "  she  said. 

"  Indade,"  he  said  quickly,  "  I  will— if  ye 
don't  mind." 

He  did  not  remember  the  things  among 
which  he  walked,  going  to  D  quarters; 
but  he  knew  that  he  walked  on  air. 

XXII 

IT  WAS  three  months  later  when  Jerry 
Morley's  shift,  returning  to  the  smoke- 
filled  heading,  found  what  they  had  hoped 
to  see— a  hole  where  there  had  been  a 
granite  wall,  a  ragged  interval  that  met  the 
eastern  bore. 

"  'Twas  fine,"  the  Old  Man  told  Tom  at 
D  quarters.  "  The  engineers  was  right  to 
a  hair;  and,  do  ye  know,  we've  holed  her 
afther  nigh  on  to  four  years  wit'  less 
throuble  an'  less  men  killed  than  iver  I  see 
in  anny  wan  year's  work  before."  He 
puffed  at  his  cigar,  red-faced,  his  gray  eyes 
gleaming.  "I  misdoubted  a  while  back," 
he  went  on,  "  but  what  the  other  side  wud 
do  the  thrick.  They  had  all  the  best  of  ut 
until  ye  tuk  charge."  He  stopped  sud- 
denly, pulling  himself  up.  That  was  the 
biggest  compliment  he  had  ever  paid.  And 
Tom  was  disconcertingly  silent. 

'"Twas  good  luck  an'  good  min  did  ut 
fer  me,"  Tom  said  finally. 

"And  now,"  said  Ryan,  "I'm  aff  agin 
fer  Seattle  tomorrow.  "Tis  takin'  more 
time  than  I  looked  fer,  gettin'  ready  there. 
I'll  be  away  a  week,  annyhow,  this  trip." 

He  had  been  absent  for  long  intervals  of 
late,  and  this  was  the  first  talk  they  had 
been  able  to  get  together  for  some  time. 


10  Cigars 
for  Proof 

that  the  Roberts  Admiral  is  a  better  cigar 
for  the  money  than  can  be  purchased 
anywhere  else.  Roberts  cigars  are  made 
under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  good  cigar.  Our  fac- 
tory is  in  Tampa,  only  three 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
Havana.  The  climate  of 
Tampa  is  especially  favor- 
able for  cigar  making.  Our 
factories  are  scientifically 
built  and  run.  We  employ 
only  Cuban  cigar  makers. 
Cuban  cigar  makers  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  in 
the  world.  In  Roberts  cigars 
is  used  only  the  finest  Havana 
tobacco  grown  in  Cuba,  and 
brought  directly  to  us. 

All  cigars  sent  out  by  the 
Roberts  factory  are  freshly 
made.  We  do  not  manufacture 
in  excess  of  our  orders.  Every 
cigar  is  fresh  and  moist  when 
received  by  our  customers.  You 
will  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween a  cigar  that  is  fresh  and 
one  that  is  dry  and  powdery  and 
cracks  at  the  slightest  touch, 
due  to  being  kept  in  stock.  The 
best  cigar  madecanberuined  by 
standing  in  factories  and  stores. 

The  Roberts priceonall  cigars 
isthelowestpriceconsistentwith 
the  manufacture  of  the  best  arti- 
cle. We  have  no  salesmen,  agents 
or  distributors,  selling  only  di- 
rectly from  the  factory,  thus 
cutting  out  such  unnecessary 
costs.  That  you  may  know  for 
yourself  the  quality  of  Roberts 
Admirals  write  us  to-day,  using 
your  business  card  or  letter- 
head. Ask  us  to  send  you  one 
hundred^  Roberts  Admiral 
cigars.  Your  choice  of  mild, 
medium  or  strong.  Don't  send 
a  single  penny  with  your  order. 
We  will  send  these  cigars  im- 
mediately and  prepay  the  ex- 
press charges. 

SMOKE  TEN  OF  THESE  CIGARS 
AND  THEN  WITHIN  TEN  DAYS 
SIMPLY  REMIT  $6.50,  OK  RE- 
TURN THE  REMAINING  NINETY 
CIGARS  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

This  should  give  you  good  proof 
whether  our  cigars  are  what  we  claim 
for  them,  and  whether  they  suit  your 
individual  taste. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  Havana 
cigars  ranging  from  $5.50  to  $8.50  per 
hundred.  This  isa  good  business  propo- 
sition. We  do  not  ask  you  to  purchase 
what  you  do  not  want,  but  we  desire  you 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  Roberts  Admiral  cigar,  because 
we  believe  that  we  are  offering  you  a  better  cigar  than  can 
possibly  be  purchased  elsewhere  at  twice  the  cost. 

Write  to-day.  As  to  our  responsibility, 
we  refer  you  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

J.  W.  ROBERTS  &  SON 

Dept.  C,  Tampa,  Florida 
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Bennett  Portable 


U.S.  & 
Canada 


TYPEWRITER 

Guaranteed  One  Year 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

THIS  wonderful  new  type- 
writer, at  one-sixth  the  cost, 
with  one-tenth  the  number  of  parts, 
does  the  same  work  as  expensive  ma- 
chines withquickness.nealnessandease. 

The  Bennett  is  a  portable,  visible-writing, 
in k -ribbon  typewriter ;  standard  keyboard ; 
light,  simple,  speedy,  compact,  strong.  In  neat 
case,  size  only  2x5x  1  I  inches,  weight  only  414. 
pounds.    Made  from  best  materials  by  experts. 

SEND  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  sample  of  writing. 
Don't  pay  more  than  $18  for  a  typewriter  until  you 
know  the  Bennett.    Don't  pay  less  Uian  $100  un- 
less you  buy  a  Bennett. 

Inquire  price  in  foreign  countries. 
Agents  -wanted  /or  a  feiu  unjilled  territories. 
M.  F.  Bennett  Typewriter  Company, 
366  Broadway,  New  York,  TJ.  S.  A. 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES,  2V2c  EACH 

Send  dull  Double  or  Single  edee  Wades  for  re-.sAarfciiiHjrby  our 
wonderful  process.  We  make  them  sharper  than  new.  30c  per  dozen. 

CHEMICAL  STEEL  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Stamp  Album  with  538  Genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia.  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania 
(landscape),  Jamaica  (waterfalls), etc., 10c.  lOOdif.Jap.. 
N.Zld.  etc.,  6c.  Big  list,  coupons,  etc.,  Free  I  We 
Buy  SUmps.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.Louis,  Mo. 
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ELECTRIC 
GARDEN  HOSE 

Will  not  kink,  crack,  split  or  burst. 

Before  it  leaves  the  factory  every  foot 
of  Electric  Hose  is  tested  by  hydraulic 
pressure  twelve  to  fifteen  times  greater 
than  hydrant  pressure. 

To  make  Electric  Hose,  a  jacket  of 
seine  twine  is  braided  over  a  tube  of 
pure  rubber.  Another  tube  is  "pulled" 
over  the  jacket.  Another  jacket  is  braid- 
ed over  the  second  tube, — and  so  on.  The 
final,  outer  tube  of  rubber  is  heavily 
corrugated.  All  the  alternating  tubes 
and  jackets  are  vulcanized  by  tremendous 
pressure  into  a  unified  fabric  of  extra- 
ordinary strength. 

Electric  costs  but  little  more  than  or- 
dinary hose.  It  lasts  three  times  as  long. 

ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  for  our  "  Garden 
and  Lawn  Cyclopedia' ' — 
a  booklet  of  great  value 
to  every  home  owner. 
Address  Department  A. 


Your  Personal 
Appearance 

is  improved  by  good  teeth. 
Have  better  teeth  by  using 


COLGGTES 

jajnjBg  RIBBON  gsjjgjri 


Not  only  is  it  pleasant  in  flavor, 
but  it  cleanses  thoroughly  and  an- 
tiseptically,  prevents  the  growth  of 
decay-germs  and  counteracts  the 
effect  of  injurious  mouth-acids. 

COMES  OUT  A  RIBBON 
LIES  FLA  T  ON  THE  BRUSH 
42  inches  of  Cream  in  trial  tube  sent  for  4  cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  P.  55  John  St.,  NewYork 

Makers  of  the  famous  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 


Immediate  Delivery 

To  delays,  no  waiting^  shipment 
made  HUM  day  as  order  is  received. 
A  beautiful, high-grade, efficient 
Launch,  equipped   with    the  best 
Motor  on  the  market. 

Gile  Runabout— 16  Foot— 3  Horse  Power 

Durable,  roomy,  safe,  seaworthy  and  fast. 


Our  Gile  Kngine  is  powerful, 
cranking,  is  positively  revers- 
ible, perfect  control  with  one 
lever,  under  water  vacuum  ex- 
haust, warranted  against  hack- 
firing  or  base  explosions. 
This  launch,  crated.  F.O.  B.  cars  ready 
to  put  into  the  water  a: 
run .  Nothing  more  to  buy. 
A  Guaranteed  Bargain  at 
Qlle  Boat  &  Engine  Co.. Doc  k  A 
Ludington,  Uichigan 


stnrts  without 


£$114. 


ROOSKVRLT'S  MARVELOUS  CAKEIiH 
AND  AFRICAN  TKIH.  Authentic,  low  -priced 
book.  Liberal  terms.  Outfit  free.  Kemarkahly  easy 
seller.  Many  agents  making  $10.00  a  day.  Act 
quickly.  Universal  Home,  1018  ArchSt.,  Philadelphia. 


They  made  the  l><-st,  of  it,  discussing  <lc- 
tiiils  of  the  job's  winding-up. 

"  Uy  that  timo,"  Ryan  n:iid  when  fchej 
had  done  with  the  last  of  these  detail:: 
"  Hy  that  time  I'll  be  ready  fer  ye  down 
below."  He  paused  and  looked  at  Tom, 
half  frowning.  He  was  battling  with  an 
impulse;  and  prudence  finally  gained  the 
victory.  "I  c  n  give  ye  a  place  bossin'," 
he  said.  "  And  chances  are  ye  can  work  up 
to  a  walker."  Tom  thanked  him  absently. 
The  Old  Man  rose  to  go. 

"Set  down,"  said  Tom,  "if  ye've  a  min- 
ute ye  c'n  give  me."  His  face  was  a  little 
graver  than  usual ;  it  looked  almost  drawn . 
Ryan  looked  at  it  curiously  as  he  took  the 
chair.   They  were  both  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Well,"  asked  the  Old  Man,  "  what's  on 
yer  mind?" 

" 'Tis  this,"  said  Tom  quietly.  "Ye've 
been  away  a  good  bit  av  late,  and  I've  not 
had  the  chance  to  tell  ye  befure;  I'm  going 
to  marry  Nora." 

"You're  going  to  marry  Nora?"  Ryan 
leaped  from  his  chair.  His  face  became 
deep  crimson.  "Just  say  that  again,"  he 
asked  slowly. 

"  To  marry  Nora,"  Tom  repeated  quietly. 
"She  said  the  word  a  week  ago."  He 
raised  his  hand  in  a  silencing  gesture  as 
Ryan  stamped  his  booted  foot.  I  ask  yer 
lave,"  he  went  on  steadily.  His  voice  was 
even,  but  it  had  respect.  He  was  of  a  sud- 
den realizing  that  Ryan  was  an  older  man. 

"  Ye  ask  my  lave? "  Ryan  repeated,  then 
he  stamped  the  floor  again,  and  words  came 
to  him. 

"Blackguard  me  all  ye  like,"  said  Tom 
when  he  had  done.  "A  rough  man  I  have 
been  and  I  know  ut,  none  betther.  But  I 
am  as  good  as  ye,  and  I  have  done  what 
was  my  right.  'Twas  yer  wife  asked  me  to 
the  house  herself." 

"My  wife!"  shouted  Ryan.  "I'll  see 
about  'this.  I'll  see  me  wife,  and  I'll  see 
what  this  is.  To  marry  Nora!"  He 
stamped  out  of  the  room. 

Tom  had  been  alone  for  an  hour  when 
the  car-tender  came  in.  "  Ye  luk,"  he  said, 
"as  if  ye'd  lost  yer  best  friend.  What's 
gone  wrong  wit'  ye?" 

"I've  rowed  wit'  Ryan,"  said  Tom. 

The  car-tender  smiled  expansively. 
"Oho!"  he  said.  "Oho!  Ye've  rowed  wit' 
Ryan!   That  wud  be  over  Nora." 

"Be  quiet,  man!"  said  Tom  sternly. 
"What  do  ye  know  av  Nora?" 

"  Only  this,"  said  the  car-tender  aggres- 
sively. "Only  what  Moran's  knows  an' 
ivery  wan  on  the  hill  knows,  that  ye  two 
will  some  day  marry.  Have  folk  no  sinse 
nor  eyes?  An'  so  ye  rowed  wit'  Ryan! 
Well,  don't  let  that  disturb  ye.  'Tis 
Ryan's  old  woman  runs  that  house,  not 
Ryan."  He  grinned  and  went  away  with  a 
clap  on  Tom's  shoulder. 

It  was  nearly  noon  before  Ryan  came 
back  from  talking  with  his  wife.  He  sat 
down  heavily.  "  Got  a  cigar  about  ye?  "  he 
asked.  When  Tom  had  handed  him  one  he 
lighted  it  and  puffed  in  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment. "About  that  job,"  he  said.  "Ye 
will  take  charge  at  the  north  portal  fer  a 
few  mont's  till  we  get  started.  By  that 
time  ye'll  know  saft  ground  work.  And  ye 
will  be  ready  then  to  run  the  who  e  thing." 

"Ye  mane   "  said  Tom,  and  his 

voice  was  strained  with  eagerness. 

"I  mane,"  said  Ryan,  "that,  bein'  a 
married  man,  ye  will  be  settled  down  then 
and  fit  fer  superintendent." 

It  takes  some  people  longer  than  others 
to  tell  a  thing.  This  is  in  part  because  the 
language  of  different  persons,  speaking 
what  is  called  the  same  tongue,  varies 
widely.  The  hard-rock  men  used  English 
above  all  other  purposes  for  quick  expres- 
sion. Jerry  Morley  utilized  the  advan- 
tages of  their  speech  a  few  years  later  by  a 
bunkhouse  stove.  The  circle  of  drill-run- 
ners hearkened  while  he  raised  his  grizzled 
head  and  removed  his  black  pipe  from  his 
lips  to  impart  a  history.    Said  Jerry: 

"White-Hat  Morton  they  call  him;  but 
nivver  to  his  face.  'Twas  at  Snowslide  we 
first  seen  him,  a  raw  mick.  He  was  grane 
thin,  but  his  fists  was  hard.  Wanst  he 
licked  five  men.  He  pounded  his  way  up 
to  headin'  boss.  Then  he  got  wise  an'  cut 
out  whisky,  an'  they  made  him  walker. 
Afther  that  he  married  Gunnysack  Ryan's 
Nora.    Now  luk  at  him  —  driver  av  us  all !  " 

Only  one  thing  did  Jerry  omit.  His 
tongue  was  not  apt  at  handling  gentler 
things,  like  love. 

THE  END 

Editor's  Note — This  story  will  be  followed  next 
week  by  Robert  W.  Chambera'  new  serial,  Ailsa 
Paige. 
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It's  like  the  cool,  pleasant  country  anywhere  if  you  have 
a  Westinghouse  fan  in  the  house.  The  new  Westmghouse 
8-inch  residence  fan  is  a  featherweight — weighs  only  4!/2 
pounds.  A  child  can  easily  carry  it  about.  Put  it  in  the 
kitchen,  the  library,  the  sick  room,  the  bed-room.  Use  it 
all  day  and  all  night,  too.  It  costs  only  V4  cent  an  hour  to 
operate.  ^ 

Westinghouse 

is  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  electrical  world.  It  stands 
for  quality,  for  efficiency,  for  economy.  Westinghouse 
fans  in  all  sizes  and  for  all  purposes  are  sold  by  electrical 
supply  houses  and  electric  lighting  companies  everywhere. 

If  you  can't  get  them  conveniently  from  your  dealer, 
write  direct  or  use  the  coupon. 


H     F  lo^fvif*  Ivrinc  The  Westinghouse  Electric  Sad  Iron  enables  you  to  iron  without  a  si 
EilcCiriC  lrOnS  You  use  only  one  at  a  time  and  it  lasts  a  lifetime.    Send  lor  folder  4 


stove. 
147. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Please  deliver  to  my  address.  C.  O.  D.,  express  charges  prepaid. 
One  8-inch  featherweight  Fan,  Price  $10.00. 
One  Electric  Iron,  5-Ib.  $4.00,  6-lb.  $4.25,  7'/2-lb.  $4.50. 

The  current  I  use  is  {  j^"31"18 

The  Voltage  marked  on  the  Electric  Lamps  I  use  is  


Name  — 
Address 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburg 


Offices  in  all 
Large  Cities 


This  Saves  Gasoline  and  Insurance 

I     Gasoline  stored  in  a  barrel  or  a  tin  tank  outside  your 
garage  evaporates  and  loses  strength. 
Moreover  the  menace  of  explosion  and  fire  is  always 
present;  and  on  top  of  that  you  pay  a  higher  insur- 


ance  rate. 
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WAYNE 

STORAGE  SYSTEM 


For  Storing  and  Handling  Gasoline  and  Oil 

The  Wayne  Tank — successfully  used  for  years  by  railroads  and  other  large 

consumers  of  gasoline  and  oils— is  buried  in  the  ground. 
It  is  safe;  it  keeps  gasoline  at  its  full  strength;  none  is  lost  by  evaporation 

or  leakage,  being  conveyed  direct  to  your  car  by  the  Wayne  Pump. 
Do  you  begin  to  see  why  you  need  the  Wayne  outfit — why  garage  owners, 

private  and  public,  are  installing  it  the  country  over  > 
To  understand  the  advantages  of  the  Wayne  outfit  thoroughly,  you  should 
have  the  literature,  which  we  will  send  on  request 

WAYNE  OIL  TANK  AND  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  A,  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

MEN  WANTFD— We  have  a  sales  proposition  big  enough  and  good  enough  lo  interest  men  o(  ihe  highest  ability.   Write  for  it. 


The  Invisible  Castor  Without  Wheels 

(Noiseless) 

Give  e.'isy  gilding  movement  to  all  Modi  of  chaire 
and  furniture — won't  tear  carpet  or  mar  hardwood 
floors    slip  easily  over  the  edge  of  a  rust. 

Nickel  Steel — guaranteed  unbreakable.  A  few 
hummer  tans  adjust  — no  nails  or  Hcrews  needed. 
Fit  over  old  castor  holes  on  any  furniture. 

1 5c  a  Set  of  4 

Also  with  fcltold  centre  at  25c  set  of  4. 
Sold  by  Hardware.  Hiirnlture,  I lottat •luriiMiing  and  Department 
Stores.    It  oot  at  your  dealer's  order  direct. 
HENRY  W.  PEAB0DY  &  CO.,  17  State  St.,  New  York 

CAUTION :  Sptii/y  "BOMBS  Oh'  S/LMNCM  " 


ta.Carpels.vUrtains.Blankets 

v  J  from  the 


Mill 

We  Pay 
Freight 


dialers'  profits).  We  give  a  bind- 
ing guarantee  of  satisfaction  and 
save  you  33  1-3  per  cent. 

Nbu can  buy  the  well  known  Reg-al 
Rug,  reversible,  all  wool  finish,  at 
.75.   Our  Brusscllo  Rug,  greatest 

odtM  known,  $1  8S.  Splendid 
trr.iclc  Brussels  Rug,  ''xl.'.  It.. 
$11,  1  mii  v  Invincible  Vel- 
vets, °xi2  ft.,  $16.  Standard 
Axmlnsters,  PxU  It..  $18.80. 
Immc  quality  Lace  Curtains,  fSi 
Bi  i  i  in  .mil  up  Tapestry 
Curtains,  Wilton  Rugs,  I. in 
oloums  .it  Mill  prices. 

Write  In-day  lor  our  NEW 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG, 

LTOX^45£rlfj-fc  I  I      : i .1  I . .  .     Shows  latest 

*4pMq^^3aw*7$SH'l  'I'  siyois  iii  .ii  1 1 1. 1 1  colors. 

-     I  UNITED  MII.LB  MFO.  00. 

"  ■  24DO-2402  Jasper  Bt.,  Plilla. 
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MARK 
FACE 


EverReady 

SafetyRazor 


We  claim  without  exception — emphat- 
ically—  that  the  Ever -Ready  is  the 
greatest  safety  shaver  money  can  buy. 
2,000,000  satisfied  users  prove  it. 
Think  of  what  it  means  to  be  able  to 
buy  this  newest  outfit  with  a  safety 
frame  that  will  last  a  lifetime— 12  of  the 
best  razor  blades  ever  produced  —  a 
patented  folding  stropper  device- 
black  ebonized  handle — all  in  a  fine, 
compact,  little  button-locking  case— the 
entire  outfit  for  $1.00. 

Note  :  Each  Ever-Ready  blade  is  protected  in  a 
patented  package — clean,  keen  sanitary  blades. 

Extra  Blades  10  for  50c 

At  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  at  yours,  send  to  us  direct. 
American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  35th  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


"Mum" 

takes  all  the  odor 
■  out  of  perspiration 

All  through  the  hottest  sum- 
mer day  and  evening  "Mum" 
keepsbody  and  clothes  sweet  and 
clean.  It  lasts  from  bath  to  bath. 

Easy  to  use.  Does  not  injure 
clothes  or  irritate  the  skin.  Does  not 
check  perspiration  or  clog  the  pores. 

Has  no  odor  of  its  own,  but  gently 
neutralizes  all  odors  of  the  body. 

25c  at  drug-  and  department-stores. 
11  your  dealer  hasn't  "Mum,"  send  us  his 
uame  and  25  cents,  and  we'll  send  it  postpaid. 

MUM  MFG  CO  1106  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


TYPEWRITERS^ 


Visible  Type«  riters.  factory  rebuilt  and  all  other 
makes  sold  or  rented  anywhere  at  %  to  %  mfrs. 
prices  allowing  rental  to  apply  on  price.  Snipped 
with  privilege  of  examination.  Write  forCata.  D. 
Typewriter  Emporium,  92-91  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


IN  BUNDLES 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 

"All  right,"  I  remarked  casually;  ,-you 
want  fifty  cars  of  run  o'  mine  and  I  want 
to  sell  them  to  you.  But,"  I  inquired 
blandly,  "do  you  really  know  just  what 
sort  of  run  o'  mine  you  really  want? " 

For  a  moment  he  gaped  in  uncertainty, 
and  then  began  to  scowl. 

"Now  don't  try  any  new  tricks  to  rob 
me!"  he  retorted,  with  what  urbanity  he 
could  muster.  "You  know  me,  and  you 
know  I  want  the  lowest-priced  coal  you've 
got!" 

At  the  time  I  was  selling  three  different 
classes  of  bituminous.  One  was  a  high- 
quality,  slow-burning,  heavy  gas  coal,  low 
in  sulphur,  ash  and  moisture.  Delivered 
on  his  factory  siding  it  would  cost  him 
$2.10  a  ton  of  2000  pounds.  The  second 
coal  was  a  lighter,  less  powerful  coal  that 
contained  a  higher  percentage  of  impurities, 
but  as  an  offset  to  this  the  freight  rate  was 
ten  cents  lower.  Therefore,  I  could  deliver 
it  on  his  siding  at  a  flat  $2  a  ton.  For  a 
third  choice  I  had  a  still  lower-priced  coal, 
a  flashy,  free-burning  fuel,  much  higher 
than  the  two  others  in  its  content  of  the 
three  impurities.  This  I  could  sell  to  him 
at  $1.90  a  ton  delivered.  So,  when  the 
factory  man  grunted  "the  cheapest,"  I 
smiled  and  asked  him  a  question. 

"The  cheapest  in  price,  or  the  cheapest 
in  value? "  I  demanded. 

Again  the  scowl.  After  a  moment's 
dumb  disdain  he  shot  out  his  jaw. 

"Say!  what  are  you  driving  at,  any- 
how?" he  inquired  testily. 

So  I  took  a  pencil  and  tried  to  show  him. 

In  the  $2.10  coal  there  were  15,000*  heat 
units  to  the  pound,  and  only  3}^  per  cent 
of  ash.  This,  as  you  know,  meant  only  70 
pounds  of  ashes  to  each  ton  of  coal.  Mois- 
ture amounted  to  a  flat  one  per  cent  and 
sulphur  .75  per  cent. 

In  coal  No.  2— the  $2  kind— there  were 
13,500  heat  units,  a  little  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  ash  and  1.25  per  cent  of  sulphur. 
Furthermore,  its  moisture  was  nearly  two 
per  cent. 

Coal  No.  3  was  only  an  average,  middling 
kind.  It  contained  about  12,000  heat 
units  to  the  pound,  while  its  ash  ran  up  to 
7.50  per  cent.  Sulphur  was  close  to  1.75 
and  moisture  nearly  3  per  cent. 

The  Cheapest  Coal  the  Dearest 

What  I  showed  him  on  paper  was  this: 
Since  coal  No.  1  contained  15,000  B.  t.  u. 
to  the  pound,  and  coal  No.  2  only  13,500, 
coal  No.  2  had  only  90  per  cent  of  the 
other's  strength.  Therefore,  it  would  take 
$2.22  worth  of  No.  2  coal  to  do  the  work  of 
one  ton  of  the  $2.10  kind.  In  the  case  cf 
the  No.  3,  or  $1.90  coal,  it  would  require 
one  and  one-quarter  tons,  or  $2.40  worth, 
to  produce  the  heat  of  one  ton  of  coal  No.  1. 
In  each  case  there  was  still  further  the 
additional  labor  cost  for  hauling  ashes. 

During  the  object-lesson  my  factory 
friend  looked  on  with  a  saturnine  smile. 
At  the  conclusion  he  shrugged  himself  and 
grunted. 

"Tommyrot!"  said  he  succinctly;  "coal 
is  coal.  I've  heard  all  this  talk  about  heat 
units  before.  It's  nothing  but  hot  air. 
Gimme  the  dollar-ninety  kind." 

Nor  would  he  be  persuaded  otherwise. 
As  I  recall  now,  there  were  2480  tons  in 
the  trainload  he  bought,  so  it  will  be  easy 
for  any  one  to  estimate  the  rate  at  which 
he  was  losing  his  money.  For  me,  how- 
ever, the  experience  was  invaluable.  This 
was  because  of  a  remark  he  made  when  I 
strove  anew  to  convince  him. 

"Look  here,  now,"  he  growled  with  an 
air  of  satisfied  conviction;  "I  wasn't  born 
yesterday.  If  there  was  really  that  much 
difference  between  coals,  you  coal  robbers 
would  long  ago  have  charged  us  a  full  price 
for  the  difference." 

If  the  coal  robbers,  as  he  called  them, 
only  realized  the  facts,  it  is  probably  true 
that  they  would.  But  they  don't  realize  — 
or,  at  all  events,  very  few  of  them  do— for 
in  America  no  other  commodity  is  so  rarely 
sold  on  its  own  merits.  Far  and  wide, 
about  all  the  seller  does  to  grade  its  quality 
is  to  class  the  fuel  according  to  the  district 
in  which  it  is  mined.  And  this  is  despite 
the  fact  that  few  other  staples  are  subject 

*  These  figures  are  more  or  less  arbitrary  and 
are  assumed  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  ex- 
planation. However,  they  are  not  far  out  of  the 
way. 


The  Best  Typewriter  That  Money  Can  Buy 

Costs  One  Hundred  Dollars  and  its  name  is 

Remington 

The  cost  of  a  good  operator  during  the  average 
life  of  a  Typewriter  is  Several  Thousand  Dollars. 
And  remember  that  no  operator  can  do  the  most 
work  or  the  best  work  except  on  the  best  ma- 
chine. Compare  your  outlay  for  the  machine  with 
your  outlay  for  the  operator  and  you  will  see 
why  it  is  true  economy  to  buy  the  Remington. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 


A  Necessity  with  Knee  Drawers 

They  fit  so  well  you  forget  they're  there. 
Twenty-five  Cents,  Fifty  Cents  and  One 
Dollar  from  dealers  or  sample  pair  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price  direct  from  A.  Stein  &  Co., 
S06  Center  Avenue,  Chicago.  Be 
sure  the  box  says  "Paris  Garters 
— no  metal  can  touch  you." 


A. 


A  Profitable 
Business 

A  couple  of  feet  space  at  a  picnic 
ground,  in  a  bakery,  drug-store, 
candy-store,  fair  or  anywhere 
a  crowd,  with  nickels,  collects, 
and  a 

Candy  Floss 
Machine 

will  meant  3000  percent  prof  it 
for  you.    Write  us  for  catalog 
No.  12,  before  some  one  else 
beats  you  to  it. 
Ask,  too,  for  our  special  Catalog  O,  describ- 
ing  Pop-Corn    and   Peanut  Roasters,   and  Ice 
Cream  Cone  Machines. 

Our  Pneumatic  Paint  Sprayer  catalog  tells 
of  a  winner  too. 

STEVENS  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
1223  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Big  $1  Offer-"KEITH'S" 


for  six  months  and  a  copy 
of  my  new  book. 


Bungalows 
Cot  tage  s 
$400.  to  $3000. 

Keith's  monthly 
magazine  is  the 
recognized  author- 
No.  85.   $2300.   One  of  the  100.        jty  on  planning 
and  Decorating  Homes.  $1.50  year.  News-stands  15c  copy. 
Each  80-page  issue  gives  8  to  10  designs  by  leading  architects. 

My  other  books  for  home-builders  are: 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes,  $2,000  to  $4,000  ....  $1.00 
100  designs  for  higher  priced  homes,  up  to  $10,000  ....  1.00 

162-page  book— Practical  House  Decoration  1.00 

182  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls,  Living  Rooms,  etc.  1.00 
Any  one  of  these  books  and  "  Keith's  "  one  year  ....  2.00 

All  5  of  these  books  and  "Keith's"  one  year  4.00 

_  M.  L.  KEITH,  629  Lumber  Ex.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  « 


$180,340.00  <R 
MADE  BY  MY  CLIENTS 
YOU  Should  Have  My  FREE  BOOKS  1 

telling  HOW  OTHERS  will  do  the  same  IN  THE  FU- 
TURE. "WHAT  and  HOW  to  INVENT"  BOOK  FREE  1 
E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  856  F,  Washington,  P.  C. 
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Write  for  New  Style 
Book  showing  all  the  Latest  Shapes. 
TheBestFurnishersalmosteverywhere 
sell  Corliss-Coon  Collars.    If  not  willingly  supplied, 
send  us  25c  for  any  two  collars  you  would  like  to  try. 
Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.  V,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


All  Sweeping 

from  "brushing  up"  in  the  dining-room  to  cleaning  the 
entire  house,  is  made  better,  quicker  and  easier  by  the 

National  !£  Carpet  Sweeper 

Grand  Prize  at  St.  Louis  Over  All  Others 

You  clean  thoroughly  when  you  use  the  National, 
because  by  slight  handle- pressure  you  can  make  the 
brush  get  deep  into  any  rug  or  carpet.  This  brush  has 
the  "snap"  and  strength  to  really  pick  up  the  most  stub- 
bom  speck  or  scrap,  because  made  of  genuine  Chinese 
bristles,  the  kind  that  keep  their  life  and  resiliency, 
and  never  "mat."  Nor  does  the  brush  slip,  because 
the  rollers  that  operate  it  are  rubber-tired.  Others  use 
wood,  which  often  splits,  wears  smooth  and  won't  turn. 

The  National  is  the  one  sweeper  that  is  actually 
spill-proof.  And  we  can  prove  by  actual  test  that  it 
is  the  easiest-running  sweeper  in  the  world,  an  ad- 
vantage of  our  improved,  dust-proof,  squeak-proof 
roller  bearings.  Have  the  National  demonstrated  by 
your  dealer.    It  costs  no  more  than  others. 

Free  booklet,  "How  to  Double  the  Life  of 
Carpets  and  Hugs,**  is  worth  writing  for 

NATIONAL  SWEEPER  CO. 
96  Warren  St.,         Newark,  N.  J. 


The  PULLMAN 

Safety-Razor  STROPPER 

K'^'cb  an  edge   as  true  and  keen  as  when 
it  v>as  new,  to  any  safety-razor  blade. 
YoQ  can't  use  it  the  wrong  way. 

Hold  the  stropper  against 
the  strop,  and  strop 

Make   a  diagonal   stroke  or 
straight  one,  you  can  t 
hurt  the  blade  or  the 
strop,  became  the 
Pullman  won™ 
you.     Any  thi 
blade  fits,  singlel 
or  double  edge  ; 
strops  all  edges 
without  remov- 
ing from  holder. 

$  lOOde'aUrs 

'  1  can  supply; 

yours  can't,  sen 
us  $i.oo,  stating  what  raToWyou  use  and  gi 
name  of  your  dealer.    Try  it  iftn  days  yo 
money  back  if  you  want  it,  without  argume 

Pullman  Mfg.  Co.,  23  Allen  St.,  Rochester,  N. 


to  such  variations  in  character.  A  diatricl 
may  net  a  .standard,  but  this  by  no  means 
guarantees  the  quality  of  all  the  fuel  it 
produces.  For  example,  the  best  coal 
mined  on  the  Youghiogheny  River  is  the 
best  coal  mined  inside  the  Pittsburgh 
Forty-mile  District— still  it  would  be  any- 
thing but  the  truth  to  say  that  all  the  coal 
on  the  Yough  is  always  the  highest  grade. 
One  pit  may  be  sending  up  the  best,  while 
a  pit  three  miles  away,  or  perhaps  two 
miles,  or  even  a  single  mile,  may  be  lifting 
coal  that  a  bonemill  would  blush  to  burn. 
Coal  cut  in  one  part  of  a  pit  differs  from 
coal  cut  in  another  part.  The  difference 
may  not  be  great  enough  for  you  to  detect 
when  you  burn  it,  yet  the  difference  is 
there.  Say  that  you  use  50,000  tons  a 
year.  Then,  if  all  your  supply  comes  from 
an  old  and  worn-out  section  of  the  works 
where  only  the  pillar  coal  remains,  it  would 

Eut  a  pretty  serious  dent  in  your  pocket- 
ook. 

The  screenings  from  such  a  source  are 
especially  high  in  impurities.  There  is 
more  ash,  more  slate  to  make  the  ash, 
because  the  more  the  roof  rock  is  exposed 
to  the  air  the  more  it  flakes  off,  falls  to  the 
floor  and  is  ultimately  scraped  up  with  the 
fine  coal. 

In  one  section  the  binding  slate  may  be 
thicker  or  the  roof  softer,  more  friable. 
Hence  more  loose  slate  to  make  more  resid- 
ual ash.  Or  there  may  be  more  sulphur, 
more  moisture  in  one  section  of  the  vein  than 
there  is  in  an  adjoining  section.  There  are 
many  causes  to  make  a  fuel  vary  in  quality, 
yet  sellers  sell  it  and  buyers  keep  on  buying 
it  at  a  price  graded  virtually  by  the  district, 
and  by  little  else. 

But  raw  cotton  isn't  gauged  according 
to  the  field  from  which  it  comes.  Nor  are 
corn,  wheat,  flax,  tobacco  and  so  on.  The 
worth  of  each  depends  on  its  merits  and 
on  its  merits  only.  Not  even  tobacco,  the 
most  uncertain  of  farm  products,  shows 
a  greater  range  in  quality,  district  for 
district,  than  does  the  coal  you  so  blindly 
buy  with  no  realization  of  its  real  intrinsic 
value. 

Accept  this  as  a  fact:  No  user  of  any 
sort  of  fuel  can  feel  sure  he  is  getting  what 
he  pays  for  unless  that  fuel  be  subjected 
constantly  to  minute  and  scrupulous  tests. 

A  Model  Contradt  for  Coal-Users 

One  manufacturing  plant  that  discovered 
this  after  a  long  and  painful  experience  is 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Today  its  yearly  con- 
tracts for  fuel  stipulate  that  payment  for 
every  carload  lot  shall  be  based  on  the 
coal's  heating  value  and  its  freedom  from 
impurities;  and  though  many  coal  men 
profess  to  look  on  this  novelty  with  sus- 
picion, it  will  still  be  only  a  question  of 
time  when  every  ton  of  coal  mined  in  the 
United  States  will  be  sold  to  the  consumer 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 

In  effect,  that  company's  contracts  are 
as  just  to  the  dealers  as  to  itself.  In  asking 
for  bids  it  stipulates  that  the  bidder  shall 
first  submit  for  trial  and  analysis  a  car  or 
number  of  cars;  and  that  at  the  same  time 
each  bidder  shall  name  a  price  at  which  he 
will  supply  coal  of  a  like  kind  and  quality 
during  the  provided  term  of  the  contract. 
It  further  stipulates  that  in  event  of  closing 
the  deal  the  company  shall  have  the  right 
at  any  time  to  reject  each  and  every  carload 
that  is  found  on  analysis  to  contain  over 
and  above  a  certain  percentage  of  impuri- 
ties. So  that  the  contract  shall  be  clearly 
advantageous  to  both  sides,  it  also  presents 
a  scale  of  payments  to  be  added  to  or 
deducted  from  the  fixed  price  base  when- 
ever the  heating  value  of  the  coal  runs 
respectively  above  or  below  a  certain  estab- 
lished figure. 

When  this  or  kindred  systems  are  put 
into  effect  by  all  consumers  we  shall  hear 
a  good  deal  less  about  the  dishonesty  and 
trickery  of  the  coal  trade.  Fraud  does 
exist,  of  course,  and  in  no  small  degree. 
Yet,  after  all,  fraud  is  by  no  means  so  gen- 
eral as  one  might  expect  it  to  be,  when  one 
takes  into  account  the  many  opportunities 
open  to  unscrupulous  methods.  As  I  have 
tried  to  say,  ignorance  is  at  the  base  of  all 
the  trouble  and,  as  very  often  happens,  the 
dealer  is  often  as  ignorant  as  his  client. 
Learn  about  coal  and  it  will  be  money  in 
your  pocket.  Knowledge  is  the  first  price 
you  must  pay  for  economy,  and  after  that 
comes  eternal  vigilance. 

But  don't  assume  from  this  that  coal  is 
rarely  tested.  Just  the  contrary.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  in  many  cases  where  the 
tests  are  carried  out  they  are  made  so  infre- 
quently and  in  such  a  manner  that  their 


The  Howard  Watch 


ON  the  Ship's  Bridge 
all  over  the  Seven  Seas 
— you'll  find  the  Howard 
Watch.  Not  only  in  Amer- 
ican ships.  The  Howard 
is  the  finest  practical  watch 
in  the  world. 

The  Navigating  Officer  guides  the  ship. 
Observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  a 
heavenly  body  with  his  sextant,  and  in- 
stantly noting  the  time  on  his  watch,  he 
gets  the  data  for  working  out  the  position 
of  his  ship — its  longitude  and  latitude. 


His  watch  must  run  second  for  second 
with  the  ship's  chronometers.  A  fenu 
seconds'  error  in  time  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  free  channel  under- 
keel  and  a  sunken  reef. 

The  Howard  is  the  closest  rating 
watch  in  the  world.  The  Howard 
position  adjustment  holds  good  through 
the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  steamer. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  is  fixed  at 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached 
— from  the  17-jewel  ( double-roller  escape- 
ment) in  a  "Jas.  Boss"  or  "Crescent" 
gold-filled  case  at  $40  to  the  2 3 -jewel  in 
a  14-k.  solid  gold  case  at  $150. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.    Find  the  HOWARD 
Jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card.  Dept.  N,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book  of 
value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


UNDERWEAR 


1ET  Summer  breezes  fan  your 
j  body  through  the  myriad 
pores  of  Keepkool  Underwear.  Enjoy 
the  grateful  silky  feel  of  the  sheer,  but 
strong,  Keepkool  fabric — the  sense  of 
freedom  and  comfort  given  by  the 
springy  texture  of  Keepkool. 

KEEPKOOL  is  the  only  Elastic 
Ribbed,  Porous  Underwear    A  %. 


Made  in    knee   or  ankle   Length  drawers, 
short  or  lontf  sleeves  and  athletic  shirts. 

A»U  your  dealer  for  Keepkool  Underwear. 


Men's 50c  Boys'^.25c 

Men's)  Union  Suits  $1.00 
Boys'  Union  Suit*   .  60c 

CfttftlOg  And  sample  of  fabric  on  KQUWti 

FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 
Dept.  P,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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Take  a  Supply  ot 

BETWEEN  s  ACTS 

LITTLE  CIGARS 

With  You  On  Your 
Vacation  Trip 

The  smoke  that  suits  everybody ; 
short,  for  the  brief  open-air  ride, 


if! 


II 


for  instance — or 
long,  when  you 
settle  back  for  the 
leisurely  after-dinner 
siesta. 

If  you'll  clip  the  Coupon- 
out  and  mail  to  us  today, 
an  extra  box   of  ten  BETWEEN 
THE  ACTS  Little  Cigars  as  an  in- 
troductory bonus. 

This  special  offer  is  made  because  we  want 
every  smoker  to  Jcnow  the  superior  merits 
—  the  exquisite  aroma — the  mild,  mellow, 
satisfying  qualities  of  the  whole  leaf  tobacco  in 
Between  the  Acts. 

Clip  the  slip — fill  it  out — mail  to  us  now. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO. 

Between  the  Acts  Dept.,  Drawer  S,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen  : 

Enclosed  find  50  cents  (stamps,  coin  or  money  order) 
for  which  please  send  me  per  vour  offer  a  box  of 
fifty  BETWEEN  THE  ACTS  Little  Cigars  and  an 
extra  box  of  ten  free. 

(Good  in  the  United  States  only.) 

Offer  limited  to  30  days  from  date  of  this  magazine. 
Name  


Address . 


250 


Sty 


ies 


The  name 
"Esterbrook" 
stands  for  all  that 
is  best  in  pens. 

The  standard 
of  the  world. 

All  styles  — 
fine,  medium 
andbroadpoints. 

Ask  your  stationer 

TheEsterbrookSteelPenMfg.Co 
95  John  Street,  New  York 

Works:  Camden,  N.  J 


ATENTS 


SECURED  OR  OUR 
FEE  RETURNED 


P 

M      Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Records.   How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent  and  What  to  Invent  with  list  of  inventions 
wanted  and  prize*  offered  for  inventions  sent  free.    Patents  ad- 
vertised tree.       VICTOR  J.  EVANS  d.CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


own  object  is  clearly  defeated.  It  will  do 
you  little  good  to  test  the  coal  only  when 
you  first  sign  a  contract.  If  you  buy  by  the 
carload  it  will  pay  you  to  test  every  car— 
or  at  all  events  to  test  it  for  the  ash,  any- 
way. From  the  amount  of  residue  one 
may  obtain  a  practical,  rough-and-ready 
idea  of  the  coal's  value,  because  the  higher 
the  quality  the  lower  the  ash.  Such  a  test 
is  made  by  many  competent  analytical 
chemists  for  the  nominal  charge  of  $1  or 
$1.50.  Better  still,  do  it  on  your  own  prem- 
ises. Any  employee  of  average  intelligence 
can  master  the  ash-test  process  easily. 

But  remember  this:  not  any  amount  of 
safeguards  and  vigilance  will  protect  you 
from  waste  unless  you  fully  inform  yourself 
of  the  specific  character  of  the  fuel  you 
happen  to  use.  Each  separate  kind  and 
quality  of  coal  requires  a  separate  method 
of  handling.  You  can't  slap  soft  coal  into 
a  furnace  built  for  anthracite,  nor  vice 
versa,  and  expect  to  get  full  results.  Nor 
may  all  grades  of  coal,  whether  the  coal  is 
anthracite  or  bituminous,  be  stoked  in  the 
same  way.  Coking  coals  require  a  differ- 
ent treatment  from  the  non-coking  kind. 
Draft  also  plays  a  significant  part.  If  the 
draft  be  good,  the  fire  should  be  moder- 
ately thick;  the  contrary  is  indicated  if 
the  draft  be  poor.  Mechanical  stokers 
offer  the  best  means  for  economical  stok- 
ing, yet  not  every  kind  of  coal  can  be  used 
in  every  kind  of  mechanical  stoker.  Not 
so  very  long  ago  I  had  this  brought  home 
to  me  in  a  way  not  very  conducive  to  my 
own  peace  of  mind. 

Good  Coal  in  the  Wrong  Firebox 

One  of  my  customers  had  been  buying 
two  carloads  a  week  of  light,  fair-quality 
coal.  Delivered  on  his  siding,  it  cost  him 
about  fifteen  cents  a  ton  less  than  Youghio- 
gheny  gas  coal,  which  has  a  high  coking 
quality.  However,  after  signing  a  con- 
tract in  the  spring,  my  client  put  in  a 
narrow-bed  stoker  which,  when  used  with 
the  light  non-coking  coal,  gave  excellent 
results.  But  during  the  summer  a  serious 
car  shortage  arose  in  the  field  where  the 
lighter  coal  was  mined.  Our  mines  were 
shut  down,  there  was  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  getting  any  cars;  so,  to  keep  my 
customer  from  running  out  of  fuel,  I  put 
on  his  siding  a  couple  of  cars  of  Youghio- 
gheny  gas  coal.  By  the  transaction  I  lost 
fifteen  cents  a  ton,  though  to  repay  me  I 
had  the  consolation  of  feeling  my  customer 
would  appreciate  his  benefit.  Instead, 
three  days  later  he  called  me  up  on  the 
telephone,  and  in  a  voice  ringing  with 
injury  and  indignation  loudly  declared  his 
troubles. 

"You've  shut  down  my  factory!"  he 
cried.  "The  fire's  out  under  the  boilers 
and  the  engineer  threatens  to  quit  unless  he 
gets  decent  fuel." 

A  good  deal  disturbed,  I  put  on  my  hat 
and  went  out  to  have  a  look.  At  the  first 
blush  it  seemed  incredible  that  even  the 
worst  Youghiogheny  should  act  as  he 
described.  Maybe  the  wrong  coal  had  been 
set  off  on  his  siding.  Possibly  the  railroad 
had  made  the  mistake  of  sending  him  some 
one  else's  cars.  But  when  I  read  the  car 
numbers  and  saw  the  coal  I  knew  it  to  be 
Youghiogheny  of  the  very  highest  grade. 
Meanwhile  my  friend,  the  factory  man, 
sawed  the  air  with  his  arms. 

"It's  the  worst  dirt  I  ever  burned,"  he 
protested  wildly,  and  instantly  corrected 
himself— "tried  to  burn,  I  mean.  It 
wouldn't  burn  if  you  soaked  it  in  kerosene 
and  built  a  fire  beneath  it." 

This  was  going  it  strong.  I  kept  my 
patience,  however,  and  asked  to  be  shown 
the  boiler-room.  Still  sawing  the  air,  my 
customer  led  me  inside,  and  at  a  glance  I 
saw  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

It  was  the  mechanical  stoker's  fault.  Or, 
more  truthfully  speaking,  the  fault  was 
due  to  trying  to  burn  a  coking  coal  in 
this  type  of  stoker.  The  feed  channel  was 
too  narrow,  the  side  plates  of  the  grate 
were  set  at  too  acute  an  angle;  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  feed  regulator  was  fixed  at 
too  high  a  notch,  at  too  great  a  speed,  for 
that  particular  kind  of  heavy,  slow-burning 
fuel.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  swollen  mass  of 
coked,  half-burned  coal  choked  up  all  the 
drafts  so  that  the  fire  was  strangled  effec- 
tually. Nor  was  it  possible  to  regulate  the 
stoker  so  that  it  would  allow  the  coal  to 
burn.  For  half  a  day  the  engineer  and  I 
tried  it,  and  then  we  gave  up  in  disgust. 
Afterward  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
to  hunt  around  the  market  until  I  could 
find  enough  non-coking  coal  to  keep  my 
client  going. 
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HAMILTON-MADE 

.GARDEN  H0SE_ 

Why  it  is  made  so  stiff. 

ECAUSE  hose  that  is  stiff  and  springy  does 
not  "kink." 

Because  hose  that  does  not  kink  will  not  break. 
Because  hose  that  will  not  break  stands  wear  and  use  for  years. 
Because  hose  that  wears  long  is  cheap. 

That's  Hamilton-Made  Hose.  It  may  cost  you  a  little  more 
the  first  year,  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  less  the  second,  and  third, 
and  fourth,  and  every  year  afterward. 

Hamilton-Made  Hose  is  made  by  our  old,  slow  process,  which 
produces  such  stiff,  springy,  long-lasting  hose.  An  inner  tube  of  pure"live" 
rubber  is  tightly  wrapped  with  layer  after  layer  of 
close-woven  duck,  all  vulcanized  tight  together, 
with  an  outside  cover  of  tough  rubber  to  take  the 
wear.  After  seasoning,  every  foot  is  tested  under 
tremendous  hydraulic  pressure,  to  discover  the 
slightest  defect.  This  enables  us  to  guarantee 
our  hose  to  stand  enormous  pressures.  Most 
makers  will  not  do  this. 

There's  a  Hamilton-Made  Hose  for  every  different  use 
and  pressure,  each  grade  made  better  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  that  use,  at  prices  from  10  to 
25  cents  a  foot.  Whatever  grade  of  hose  you  need,  ask 
the  dealer  for  Hamilton-Made,  and  you  will  be  certain 
of  getting  the  best  hose  of  that  grade  that  is  made. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Here  are  some  of  the 
leading  grades  of 
Hamilton-Made  Garden 
Hose.    Note  that  Every 
label  bears  the  words 
HAMILTON-MADE 


If  your  dealer  has  not  HAMILTON  -  MADE  HOSE  on 
hand,  we  will  deliver  to  you  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
FREIGHT  PREPAID,  50-foot  lengths  of  our  highest  grade 
hose,  complete  with  standard  brass  couplings,  forthe  regular 
price,  S  12.50  each  length.  This  splendid  hose  stands  a 
pressure  of  750  POUNDS  TO  THE  SQUARE  INCH,  and 
while  it  is  our  highest-priced  garden  hose,  it  lasts  so  long 
that  it  is  in  reality  probably  the  CHEAPEST  hose  made. 


If  you  want  hose  of  a  different  grade,  write  us  for  samples  and  the 
names  of  dealers  near  you. 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Cardinal  Gibbons  says: 

I  urge  upon  all  Catholics 
the  use  of  the 

Manual  of 
Prayers 

Best  Morocco  Binding 
$2.00,  Post-Paid 

At  bookstores  or  write  us. 

JOHN  MURPHY  CO. 

200  W.  Lombard  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Indian  Girl  Canoes 

Steady, strong  and  dependable.  For  greatest 
safety,  most  comfort,  smartest  appearance 
and  longest  service.    Each  has  Ru: " 
ton's  37  years  of  experience  in  it  —  a 
guaranty  of  satisfaction.  Free  book 
gives  full  details  and  pi " 
Shipped  direct  if  not  at  deal- 
ers.   Write  to-day 
J.  H.  Rushton,  Inc 
674  Water  St. 
Canton,  New  York 


m  YOUR  IDEAS 

,500  for  one  invention.  Book, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent"  sent  free.    Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense 
in  fourteen  Manufacturers'  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'y. 

Est.  It  years.    983  F.  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Aliens  Foot=Ease 


pinch. 
All  en 'a 
Ease." 


Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the  antiseptic 
powder  for  the  feet.  It  relieves  painful, 
swollen,  smarting,  nervous  feet,  ana 
instantly  takes  the  sting  out  of  corns 
and  bunions.  It's  the  greatest  com- 
fort discovery  of  the  age.  Allen's 
Foot-Ease  makes  tight-fitting  or  new 
shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  certain  relief 
for  ingrowing  nails,  sweating,  callous 
and  tired,  aching  feet.  We  have  over 
30,000  testimonials.  TRY  IT  TO- 
DAY. Sold  everywhere,  25c.  Do  not 
accept  any  substitute.  Sent  by  mail 
for  25c.  in  stamps. 
FREE  Trial  Package  Sent  by  mail 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FAST  TYPEWRITING 


Study  the  TidiossTouchSystan.  Correspondence 
Course  in  Expert  Typewriting.  Gain  speed,  accui 
acy, ease  of  writing.  Spare  time  study.  Nointerfer- 
ence  with  regular  work.  Brings  spied  and  salary 
of  t)i£  expert.  Tulloss  writers  axe  fastest  and  best 
paid.  72-page  descriptive  book,  giving  complete 
outline  of  the  Course,  filled  with  new  and  helpful 
ideas,  free  toTypewriterUsers.  Write  for  ittoday. 

The  Tulloss  School  of  Touch  Typewriting. 
  34  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio   


72 
PAGE 
BOOK 

(EE 


Sample  of 
prepared    Gold  and 
Silver  Letters  for  office  Windows.  Store 
Fronts,  House  Numbers,  etc.  A  Gold  Mine  for  Agents. 
Calif,  agent  made  $31.95  2  days ;  Ohio  agent $42. 60  3  days ;  Kas. 
ajrent  $15.25  1  day.    You  should  do  as  well.    Easy,  pleasant 
work.    This  is  your  chance  to  make  big  money.    Write  to- 
day for  full  particulars  and  free  sample  to  agents. 
Metallic  Sign  Company,  423  N.  Clark  St. .Chicago,  Illinois. 


MULLINS  16  FT.,   3    H.    P.    LAUNCH  $110 

Biggest  Launch  Offer  Ever  Made.  A  speedy,  safe,  dependable,  finely  equipped  launch,  that 
will  give  splendid  service.  Built  of  steel  with  air-tight  compartments  like  a  life  boat.  Abso- 
lutely Safe,  Can't  Sink,  Warp.  Crack.  Split  or  Dry  Out.  Requires  No  Calking.  Speed  8%  to 
9  miles  an  hour.  Seats  8  people.  Equipped  with  3  H-  P. .  2-Cycle  Reversible  Mullins  Engine, 
with  Mullins  Silent  Underwater  Exhaust,  Sight  Feed  Oilers.  Reversible  Contact  Timer  with 
speed  control  lever  and  Automatic  Float  Feed  Carburetor.  Starts  like  an  Automobile  Engine. 
Can't  Back-fire.    Will  not  stall  at  any  speed. 

U/DITT  THD  Dir  rDCT  f  ATAI  fir  ofMullinsSteelLaunches.Motor  Boats,  Row  Boats, 
TTftlir,  rUI\  DIU  rluX  UMALUll  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats  and  Marine  Engines. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.,        120  Franklin  St.,        Salem,  Ohio. 
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Every  pair 
guaranteed  3  months 

You're  sure  to  be  satisfied  with 
Nufashond.    Slide  freely  through 
the  eyelets;  doubly  reinforced 
where  the  real  wear  comes;  tie 
Into  a  neat  bow  without  crush- 
ing; and  are  guaranteed  besides. 


Patented  May  7,  1907 


Oxford  Laces 

are  the  only  laces  of  their  kind, 
and  they  retain  their  lustre  and 
beaut  y  because  they  are  all  pure 
silk.  Finished  with  patented  fast- 
color  tips  that  won't  come  off. 
25  centa  per  pair  —  black,  Tan,  and  ox- 
Mood  —for  men ' s  and  women' s oxfords. 
At  all  shoe  and  dry-goods  stores,  and 
haberdashers.     Every   pair  stamped 
"  Nufashond"  on  the  tips,  and  put  up 
in  a  sealed  box.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
oi  price,  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you. 
Write  for  booklet  whichshowsour  com- 
plete line  of  shoe  laces  at  every  price,  in- 
cluding our  "  H  F  10,"  the  best  for  high 
shoes.    Guaranteed  6  months. 
*N  F"  Silk  Corset  Laces.    Full  lengths  of 
trongest.  most  perfect  braid.  Various  lengths, 
idths  and  colors.    Absolutely  clean  —  in  sealed 
i  \  dopes.    25  cents  to  $1. 
Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Reading,  Pa. 


The  earning  power  of  your 
money  is  determined  by  the  rate 
of  interest.  This  old  established 
National  Bank  pays  5fo  on  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit.  Accounts 
opened  by  Mail.  Please  write  for 
full  information. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
BILLINGS  MONTANA 


Watch  Fob  Given  to 

Bicycle  Riders 

Send  your  dealer's  name 
with  4c  postage  and  we 
will  mail  this  handsome 
fob.  Also  catalog  illus- 
trating and  pricing  our 
high-grade 

Indianapolis 

G&JIlRES 

Admitted  by  bicycle 
manufacturers  and 
riders  to  be  the  best 
made.  Wear  longest , 
ride  easiest  and  are 
most  convenient 
to  repair. 

G  &  J  TIRE  CO. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
AddresB  Bicycle  Tire  Dept. 


BUI  LD  YOUR  OWN  BOAT 
AND  SAVE  TWO -THIRDS 


We  will  furnish  you  with  all  the  parts  of  a 
fjoat,  machined,  cuttoshape.andaccurately 
fitted  together  prior  to  shipment,  or  we  will 
furnish  you  with  instructions,  and  full  siz<-d 
paper  patterns,  from  which  you  can  build  a 
boat  by  purchasing  the  material  locally. 
For  the  year  1910  we  have  made  the  enor- 
mous cut  of  33j&£  from  our  regular  prices- 
just  one-third  less  than  they  were  last  year. 
Send  for  our  New  Catalog  No.  24  —  it's  free. 
The  exceedingly  low  prices  will  amaze  you. 

BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
206  Ship  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


WHAT  SCHOOL  j*£fi*S 

expense  limit,  etc.,  anH  you  will  receive. /rte  i>/  charge,  cata- 
ogues  o(  schools  meeting  the  requirements  indicated  Complete 
!52  page  Directory  of  all  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
nailed  for  10c  to  co\  jr  postage. 

Educational  Aid  Society,  1142-62  lit  Nat.  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago 


Another  ca.se  where  I  put  in  a  higher 
quality  and  still  got  into  trouble  occurred 
in  a  neighboring  factory.  In  this  instance, 
also,  the  consumer  used  the  same  light, 
non-coking  coal,  but,  instead  of  firing  by 
mechanical  stokers,  shoveled  all  the  fuel  by 
hand. 

Mr.  Coal  Man's  Yuletide  Troubles 

Christmas  drew  near.  Applied  to  the  coal 
trade  this  fact  is  synonymous  with  trouble. 
In  my  own  particular  case  there  were  a 
number  of  new  and  unfamiliar  clients  on 
my  books;  and  knowing  the  thorny  hedge 
of  graft  and  greed  that  borders  the  fuel 
business,  I  began  to  creep  with  the  same 
sense  of  apprehension  that  affects  every 
other  coal  man  at  the  approach  of  the 
merry  Yuletide.  At  the  outset  the  cloud 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  another  car  short- 
age. In  a  day  or  two  we  began  to  be 
pinched  for  our  needs  of  the  lighter, 
cheaper  coal ;  so,  in  order  to  keep  our  cus- 
tomers going,  we  either  went  into  the 
market  and  bought  when  we  could,  or 
when  we  couldn't  buy  substituted  gas 
coal  in  place  of  the  other.  In  every  boiler 
house  where  they  fired  by  hand  this  meant 
a  big  gratuitous  profit  to  the  consumer. 

But  three  days  before  Christmas  the 
kicks  came  in.  There  were  two  of  them 
the  first  day  and  three  on  the  following.  In 
each  case,  be  it  known,  firemen  or  engineers 
were  behind  the  kicks;  and  in  each  and 
every  instance  they  were  inspired  by  graft 
and  not  by  the  quality  of  the  coal.  Ten 
dollars  or  so  apiece  would  have  silenced 
these  petty  grafters,  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  bribe  them.  Instead,  I  got  the 
heating  expert  from  a  boiler  works;  and 
clad  in  overalls  we  appeared  at  the  first  of 
the  factories.  There  we  obtained  the  will- 
ing sanction  of  the  superintendent  to 
handle  the  boilers  ourselves.  The  fireman 
had  so  jockeyed  with  the  fires  that  at  the 
moment  of  our  arrival  the  gauge  showed 
barely  a  working  pressure  of  60  pounds.  In 
half  an  hour  we  had  it  up  to  a  flat  100,  with 
the  engines  and  pumps  taking  their 
maximum  supply  of  steam.  Then  we 
turned  over  the  boilers  to  a  badly  fright- 
ened engineer  and  went  on  to  the  next 
grafter.  Here  the  conditions  were  almost  a 
duplicate,  and  the  same  was  true  in  the 
next  two  places.  But  in  the  final  boiler- 
room,  that  of  a  large  carding  mill,  we  caught 
a  tartar. 

Why  the  Flue  Did  Not  Draw 

Steam  was  furnished  by  a  single  large 
boiler  of  the  water-tube  type.  The  gauge 
read  less  than  70  pounds.  There  was  hardly 
power  enough  to  turn  over  the  big  Corliss 
engine,  and  as  the  mill  was  lighted  by  its 
own  dynamo  the  lamp  filaments  were  glow- 
ing a  sickly,  cherry  red.  "  Yeh,  your  coal's 
just  rotten,"  said  the  sulky  person  in  charge. 

The  boiler  expert  and  I  got  to  work.  We 
worked  for  an  hour,  our  eyes  fixed  anxiously 
on  the  gauge.  Still  the  needle  stuck  close  to 
70,  while  in  the  background  a  surly,  heavy- 
faced  engineer  looked  on  with  a  furtive, 
sardonic  grin.  Another  hour  passed.  We 
put  on  coal  and  took  off  coal.  We  raked 
and  combed  and  drew  the  fires  until  our 
backs  ached  with  the  effort.  Then  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  hour  my  assistant 
suddenly  threw  down  his  slicebar,  peered 
intently  into  the  furnace  and  gave  an  ani- 
mated grunt. 

"Well,  if  that  wouldn't  grab  you!"  he 
remarked,  and  grinning  gleefully  rushed 
around  to  the  back  of  the  boiler.  A  mo- 
ment later  I  heard  him  knock  open  the  man- 
hole cover  that  gave  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  chimney.   Then  he  yelled. 

"Sure  it  would  grab  you! "  said  he,  and 
after  a  struggle  dragged  into  view  a  contrap- 
tion made  out  of  asbestos  boiler  covering. 
Shoved  into  the  chimney  by  the  engineer 
it  had  effectually  choked  down  the  draft. 
Twenty  minutes  later  we  had  the  boiler 
blowing  off,  and  meanwhile  the  surly  fellow 
had  departed,  never  to  return. 

No,  the  coal  man  is  not  the  only  one 
that  coal  makes  a  crook.  Ask  salesmen, 
too,  what  tricks  consumers  play  when  the 
time  comes  to  renew  the  yearly  contracts — 
to  beat  down  the  quoted  prices.  Some;  coal 
men  are  tricky,  no  doubt.  But  there  are 
others,  too. 
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Complexion  Hints  \u 


'Don't  Envy  a  Good  Complexion; 
Use  Pompeian  and  Have  One" 


T*fis*p  SiA/Ylf  After  a  hot,  dusty  day  Ihe  average  skin  is  dark, 
"cloudy"  and  shiny.  Soap  and  water  afford  only 
partial  relief.  Pompeian  goes  to  the  base  of  the  trouble — pores  clogged 
by  dust  and  excess  oil  due  to  perspiration.  Try  a  light  Pompeian  massage 
when  you  are  dressing  for  the  evening.  You  will  be  pleased  to  discover 
how  clear,  clean  and  refreshed  your  skin  will  look  and  also  how  free  from 
unpleasant  face-shine,  for  Pompeian  removes  the  excess  oil  and  hidden 
dust  horn  the  pores.  Usually  in  summer  Pompeian  can  be  applied  to 
the  skin  without  first  moistening  the  face. 

f<j\  T'{l'P(J  Fq.C&"  has  its  muscles  drawn  and  fatigued  by  summer 

heat.  A  Pompeian  massage  will  invigorate 
the  tired  muscles  and  impart  a  wonderfully  refreshed  feeling  and  appear- 
ance. Try  a  light  Pompeian  massage  when  you  dress  for  the  evening. 
You  will  look  and  feel  50  per  cent,  better. 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

"Don't  Envy  a  Good  Complexion;  Use  Pompeian  and  Have  One" 

'T\yy_  is  not  becoming  to  a  delicate  feminine  skin,  especially  if  evening 
dress  is  to  be  worn.   Pompeian  overcomes  tan  because  a  Pompeian 
massage  takes  off  the  dark,  "dead,"  dried  tissue  that  results  from  exposure 
to  sun  and  wind. 

]\fnfp  ^°  not  aPP'y  P°mPeian  to  a  skin  still  inflamed  by  sun-bum. 
"  Since  Pompeian  must  be  rubbed  on  and  off,  you  can  readily  see 


that  this  process  will  only  increase  the  irritation.  Use  Pompeian  to  re- 
move tan  only  after  the  inflammation  due  to  sun-burn  has  ceased. 


A  *»/nmn/»'/ic/c  nn<^  tnat  Pompeian  takes  out  the  dust 
SlUWniVUlllblb         tne pores as  nothing eise will do 

The  "automobile  complexion"  has  come  to  stay,  except 
when  Pompeian  is  used  to  overcome  it. 


A* 


"  Don't  Envy  a  Good  Complexion ; 
Use  Pompeian  and  Have  One  " 

All  Dealers,  50c,  75c,  $1. 

Trial  jar  sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  COMPANY 

49  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The 
Pompeian 

yy      Mfg.  Co. 

j  49  Pro.pect  St. 

*«V*       Cleveland.  Ohio 

f  Gentlemen:  —  En- 

f  Sjr         closed  find  6c.  Tlease 
send  me  special  trial  jar 
*■  \y        Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 
e&         (Coin  or  stamps.  > 

«> .  0  Name   

Address   


If  You  Have 
Something  To  Fix 


Don't  Use  Make-Shift  Tools 


TRADE  MARK 


To  mend  the  gas  jet,  to  hang  a  picture,  to  bend  or  cut 
a  wire,  to  hold  something  firmly,  to  do  many,  man^ 
things,  see  that  you  have  a  pair  of 


pliers  Utica  Pliers 


for 

HOUSEHOLDERS 
AUTOISTS 
MECHANICS 

aniiLiNEBs 

JEWELERS 
ELECTRICIANS 

PLUMBERS 
LINEMEN 
Look  for  Trade  Mark 


Get  a  pair  at  your  Hardware  or  Electrical 
Supply  store  today.  If  you  are  already  a 
Plier  or  Nipper  user  you  will  appreciate 
the  superior  quality,  design  and  material 
of  Utica  Pliers.  If  you  have  never  used 
a  plier  you  will  wonder  how  such  a  tool 
could  be  made  so  useful  and  powerful. 
Insist  upon  getting  the  UTICA.  Guar- 
anteed satisfactory  in  every"  way  or  your 
money  back. 


The  Only  Plier  that  Fits  the  Hand. 

Household  Plier  No.  700,  Price  85  cents 
at  dealers.  IS  cents  extra  for  mailing  from  us. 
Wire  cutter  and  Plier  combined.  Has  screwdriver 
at  end  of  handle.  One  of  many  different  styles 
and  sizes.  If  your  Hardware  or  Electrical  Supply 
dealer  does  not  carry  full  stock  write  us  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue,  that  shows  all  necessary  styles, 
sizes  and  prices  for  everybody. 


Utica  Drop  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Ideal  Vacation  Hat  50 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

All  sizes.    Greatest  liat  bar- 
gain of  the  season.  Over 
65,000  sold  to  pleased 
customers.  Guaranteed 
hand-woven  in 
Mexico  from 
palm  fibre. 

double  weave,  light,  comfortable, 
cool  and  durable.  Sticks  to  the 
head.  Water  will  not  hurt  it. 
Just  the  hat  for  fishing,  outing 
or  gardening.  Same  hat  but 
plain  brim,  40  cts.— both,  75  cts. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Summer  Sale  Catalog  of  other  Mexican 
anil  Panama  ll.it  llarxalns  FBEE. 
FRANCIS  E  LESTER  CO.,  Dept.  B62.  Meiilla  Park.  N.  Mei. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  CROPS 

Heyl's  HumuS,  inoculated  with  Heyl's  Concentrated 
Nitrogen  Producer,  the  best  Nitrogen  cultural  made,  increas- 
ing crops  up  to  300%,  when  applied  act  ording  to  our  booklet, 
supplying  not  only  Nitrogen  to  soil  but  acting  as  complete 
Humiisfrrtilizer.    Booklet  sent  on  request. 

Price  lor  Hevl'sHumus,  I-.O.B.  N.  Y..  per  100  lbs.,  enough 
for  one  acre,  |2.00. 

Price  for  Heyl's  Concentrated  Nitrogen  Producer,  per 
bottle,  fL50,  80c  and  50c. 

Good  for  the  inoculation  of  all  Leguminous  seeds  and  grow- 
ing crops.  Hxpert  advice  given  to  farmers  or  garden  owners 
without  charge. 

Standard  Nitrogen  Co.,  Dept.  121,  Singer  Bldg.,  NY  City 


Mississippi  to  the  Front 


If  you  want  | 
small  farm,  or  a 
big  one,  at  from 

$7  to  $12  per  acre,  srntl  lor  my  free,  Illustrated  Mississippi  booklet. 
Facts  vouched  for  by  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Investors 
and  Land  Companies  desiring  l.irgr  tMCtl  at  wholesale  prices  also 
plr.isr  address  GEO,  H.  HKAFFORD,  Northera  K"pr--- 
HPiitntfvo.O        I.K.R.,279Drarborn  8t.,ChlcaKO,IllH. 


Th.  co  -TENT 


A  bed  and  tent  in  one^^ 
Weight  only  25  lbs. 

A  complete  camping  outfit  in  your  hand.    Take  it 
anywhere.   Opened  it  measures  7  ft.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  Closed 
3  ft.  6  in.  x  10  in.     Storm-proof.     (roes  in  latincl 
canoe  or  auto.    Price  complete, 
delivered.   Send  for  Booklet  (). 
Carnie-Coudie  Mfg.  Co.     Kansas  City,  Missouri 


$8.95 


"Folds  up 
like  this" 
Take  it 
anywhere 
you  go 
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CANVAS  GERMAN  SILVEH 

Ever  Have  Tired  Feet? 

Note  that  Rubber  Cushion! 

This  is  the  arch  support  without  rigidity. 
The  cushion  under  the  heel  allows  the  weight 
gradually  to  approach  the  arch  support,  which 
pives  sliphtly.  The  support  can  be  made  high 
or  low  as  necessary.  The  ideal  relief  for  the 
weak  or  flat  arch  is 

Foster's  Arch  Support 
and  Heel  Cushion 

With  these  supports  in  your  shoes,  you  can 
stand  or  walk  all  day  without  fatigue  or  pain. 
Read  this  letter. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO.  WARREN,  KENTUCKY. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  fine!  enclosed  check  to  cover  the 
above.  To  say  that  the  supports  are  a  great  comfort 
would  hardly  be  enough,  as  they  have  saved  me  many 
hours  oi  pain.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  D.  BELVIN. 

Get  FOSTER'S  ARCH  SUPPORTS  at  your  dealers— 
or  send  $2  and  the  size  oi  your  shoes  and  we  will 
send  a  pair  postpaid. 

Send  for  our  free  folder  revealing  the  secret  of 
tired  feet  and  showing  you  how  to  ohiain  relief. 
We  will  even  send  a  pair  on  approval  to  he  paid 
for,  or  returned,  if  you  wish.    Write  today. 

Tred-Air  Heel  Cushions 

Go  inside  your 
Cheaper,  lighter, 


HAYDEN  $' 

FILM  TANK 

Takes  all  sizesup  to  4x5. 
The  best,  simplest  and 
most  improved  film  tank  on  the 
market.     Does  perfect  work. 

Hayden's  improved  film  printing  frame — 75c. 
Hayden's  convertible  plate  frame  with  post- 
al attachment  6%  x  8!4  —  f  1.50;  8  x  10  — $1.75. 

Hayden's  convertible  plate  tank,  2  sizes — 
5x7  and  8  x  10— 13.50  each. 

Hayden's  tank  developer.  6 packages  for  25c. 
Hayden's  dry  plates,  the  best  for  studio  and 
amateur  work. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  1,  giving  full  description  of  our  specialties. 
A.  C.  HAYDEN  &  CO.,    BROCKTON.  MASS. 

U.  Y.  Stores.  Montreal,  Canadian  Agents. 


shipped  li^iafo  jfTffrviyr  finished 
F"  %J  m  NITy  RlE, 

GUARANTEED  TO    BE  SATISFACTORY 
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SAVE  $1.00  A  MINUTE 


No.  6  Davenport 
Seven  Feet  Long 
You  do  not  pay  exorbitant  freight  charges. 
You  do  not  pay  expensive  crating  charges. 
You  do  not  pay  high  finishing  cost. 
You  do  not  pay  jobber's  profit. 
You  do  notpaydealer's  profit. 
You  pay  hut  one  profit  only  —  our  profit. 

Catalog  10  JffiETSSffi:  Free 

BROOKS  MFG.  CO. 
206  Ship  Street,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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-sm^  Use  A  FOX  MOTOR 
In  Yoar  Boat 

Fox  Motors 

Hold  the  WORLD'S  Endurance  Record. 

Made  in  18  Sizes.    3%  to  80  H.  P. 
30  Days'  FREE  Trial.     Five  Years'  Guarantee. 

THE  DEAN  MFG.  CO. 

203  Front  St.,  So.  Cincinnati,  Newport,  Ky. 


(t*fJ/\/X    Genuine  Confederate  Money  25c 

U.  S.  Half  Cent  Copper  Coin  20c 

~  U .  S .20  Cent  Silver  BOc 

U.  S.  10  Cent  Paper  Note  Fractional  Currency  25c 

10  Broken  Bank  Notes.  Fine  Assortment  $1.00 

U.  &  Trade  Dollar  S1.50 

DIVVES  St.  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


The  Flight 

A  dash  of  rain  on  the  cabin  pane, 

And  the  hum  of  the  old  camp-kettle; 
A  candle  wan  in  the  chilly  dawn, 

And  a  thrill  of  the  cold  gunmetal; 
A  steaming  cup  and  a  springing  up 

With  a  cry  and  a  scalded  mouth, 
As  the  clarion  cry  peals  sweet  and  high 

From  the  wild  geese  going  south. 

Oh,  what  is  the  mirth  of  the  battle's  birth? 

Oh,  what  is  the  call  of  glory? 
No  note  yet  born  to  the  trooper's  horn, 

No  thrill  of  a  world-told  story, 
Can  quicken  the  heart  like  an  early  start 

W ith  the  dogs,  through  the  blowzy  heather, 
When  the  wild  geese  stream  through  the 
wintry  gleam, 

In  the  van  of  the  roaring  weather. 

And  the  blest  returns  where  the  campfire 
burns, 

Far  over  the  lakes,  afoam 
With  the  wind's  last  flight  in  the  frosty  light, 

As  the  birchbark  dances  home. 
Come  peace  or  war;  come  a  lucky  star! 

Can  you  shower  such  spoil  as  I? 
As  the  shining  prey  of  a  day's  foray 

Through  the  lines  of  the  hunting  sky? 

—  Calvin  Johnston. 

The  Rose  o'  Sharon  Tree 
/ 

'Twas  long,  oh,  long  ago,  though  it  seems  but 

yesterday— 
(The  years,  they  are  so  many!  my  hair 

turning  gray!) — 
When  all  the  world  seemed  great  and  wide, 

So  full  of  joy  for  me, 
As  I  dreamed  in  the  sunshine  'neath 
The  Rose  o'  Sharon  Tree. 

II 

The  years  seemed  so  many  then,  the  days 

seemed  so  long, 
Age  seemed  so  far  away,  the  wealth  of  life  so 

strong; 

The  ship  of  fortune  sailed  for  me 

A  distant,  sunny  sea, 
And  I  built  my  little  castles  'neath 

The  Rose  o'  Sharon  Tree. 

Ill 

The  years  are  not  so  many  now —it  seems 

but  yesterday— 
The  swift  days  fled  so  fast  and'  fleet  that 

bore  my  dreams  away ! — 
The  world  has  grown  a  little  thing — 

A  weary  thing  to  me, 
Since  the  golden  days  of  dreaming  'neath 
The  Rose  o'  Sharon  Tree. 

IV 

My  castles  are  in  ruins;  my  ship  has  sailed 
in  vain; 

Life  has  brought  the  wanderlust,  but  never 

home  again; 
Yet  the  dearest  of  all  treasures 

That  mem'ry  brings  to  me, 
Is  that  wee  girl  adreaming  'neath 

The  Rose  o'  Sharon  Tree.  —  Louise  Paley. 

To  Eat  or  Not  to  Eat 

TWO  well-known  New  Yorkers,  after  a 
lively  winter  of  it,  went  together  to  a 
mineral  springs  establishment  to  revive. 
They  called  on  the  doctor,  explained  that 
they  wanted  to  cut  everything  out  and  get 
back  on  earth  again. 

The  doctor  told  them  how  to  take  their 
baths,  what  exercise  to  take,  and  gave  them 
a  diet  list  with  various  items  of  food  on  it 
checked  in  leadpencil. 

They  took  the  baths,  but  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  when  it  came  to  the  diet,  because 
they  liked  none  of  the  things  marked. 
Still,  they  stuck  it  out  for  three  days,  did 
the  best  they  could  with  the  food,  exer- 
cised, bathed;  then  went  to  the  doctor. 

"Say,  Doc,"  said  one  of  them,  "can't 
you  loosen  up  a  little  on  this  diet  ?  We  are 
doing  exactly  what  you  told  us  to,  but 
neither  one  of  us  likes  any  of  those  things 
you  checked  on  that  bill.  Can't  you  let  us 
have  a  little  something  more?" 
"What's  that?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"I  say  we  don't  like  a  darned  one  of 
those  things  you  checked  off  for  us  to  eat." 

"For  you  to  eat?"  roared  the  doctor. 
"  Why,  you  idiots!  the  things  I  checked  off 
were  the  things  you  were  not  to  eat! " 


Victor  II,  $32.50 
Other  styles  $10  to  $2jC 


We  want  you  to  know  this  wonderful  musical  instrument  as  we  know  it 
to  hear  it  and  realize  as  we  do  the  height  of  perfection  it  has  reached  in 
recent  years;  to  enjoy  with  us  and  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Victor  owners,  the  world's  best  music, 
played  as  you  have  never  heard  it  before. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  hear  the  Victor.  Go  today  to  the 
nearest  Victor  dealer's,  and  he  will  gladly  play  —  without  obliga- 
tion— any  Victor  music  you  want  to  hear. 

And  be  sure  to  hear  the  Victrola 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  ].,  u.  s.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 
To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 
New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Nine  Beautiful  Pictures 

Reproduced  in  colors  on  heavy  art  paper  (8  x  10  in.)  from  original  oil  paintings  by 
the  famous  artists:  PIIII.IP  R.GOODWIN,  PAUL  BP.  ANSOM,  OLIVER  KEMP. 
Framed  or  unframed  they  will  beautify  home,  den,  cottage,  camp.  This  complete  set  of 
nine  pictures  will  lie  sent  to  vou  absolutely  WITHOUT  CHARGE  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN. 

The  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN -the  Magazine  of  the  Great  Right  Way 

The  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  represents  for  yoti  twelve  delightful  trips  a  year 
—  fishing,  hunting,  camping,  tramping;  rod,  dog,  rifle,  gun.  It  deals  with  the  things  of 
life  that  you  love  best — field,  wood,  stream;  song  of  reel,  crack  of  rifle,  and  the  joyful, 
restful  things  of  true  camp  life.  It  will  lure  you  away  from  the  monotonous  grind  of 
everyday  work  to  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  the  glorious  open;  make  you  forget 
troubles;  put  new  life  in  you.  Fortunate  is  he  who  can  break  away  from  work  for 
a  brief  outing  each  year,  but  the  contents  of  the  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  each 
month  will  keep  your  heart  warm  and  red  blood  sizzling  ALL  THE  TIME. 

A  Magazine  Known  Among  Its  Readers  as  "Head  Camp"  /<£>^ 
The  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN   is  fondly  known  among  its  big  A^S 
brotherhood  bunch  of  100,000  subsciibers  as  "Head  Camp"— just  like 
a  big  camp  in  the  woods  with  a  hundred  thousand  loyal  friends  of  /spjf 
yours  sitting  around  the  fire  smoking  their  pipes  and  spinning  yarns.  /iy ■  National 
Come,  brother,  draw  up  around  the  cheerful  blaze,  and  tell  us  a     / Sportsman 
good  story  if  you  can,  or  just  sit  and  listen.    TWELVE  TRIPS  / \ff 'v* 
A  YEAR— 160  pages  a  month  or  1900  pages  in  all,  crammed   /s^S    73  Federal  st"et 
full  of  stories  of  outdoor  sport  and  adventure,  life  pictures  Boston,  Mass. 

of  fish  and  game, —  the  best  literature  in  the  world  for  any  /C^V*  Enclosed  find  II  for  a 
man  or  boy  of  good  red  blood.  year's  subscription  to  the 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  /  &f  Nfttlonal  Sportsman,  and 

Instant  acceptance  ofjhis  offer  is  your  only  choice  if  youjove  the  the  S"  °'  9  Plctures- 


Ide  of  THE  GREAT  RIGHT  WAY  for  which  the  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  stands,  and  on  receipt  of  $1.00  lor  a  yeai 
subscription  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  the  NINE 
liEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


^    Address  in  Full_ 


Sterling  Tires  are  biggest  for 
their  rated  size.    Put  them  on 

the  scales  with  any  other  and  you'll  see  one  reason  why  they  wear  best. 
Sterling  Blue  Tubes  are  higher  in  price,  but  have  no  competition  in  quality. 
Method  of  making  is  patented — no  other  can  ever  be  as  good.  Dealers 


everywhere.  Booklet. 


Sterling  Rubber  Works,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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Day 


Set  Aside  to  Show  the  American  Housewife  a  New  Means  of  Comfort  and  Economy. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  10,  will  be  jfjotfwnk  Day  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Dealers  everywhere  will 
offer  the  American  Housewife  an  opportunity  to  test  and  try  the  jfjopwi>n£.  Electric  Iron.  THE  IRON  FOR  HOT 
WEATHER  DAYS — always  ready,  always  clean,  perfectly  safe;  saves  the  Housewife  time,  energy  and  money. 
WATCH  YOUR  DEALER'S  WINDOWS  for  the  display.  If  he  does  not  carry  the  famous  .J^^tt,  let  us  know, 
because  no  other  iron  has  the  cool  handle — hot  point — and  attached  stand.  The  yjotftovnjL  was  awarded  GRAND 
PRIZE  at  the  Seattle  exposition.  It  is  GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS.  No  other  iron  is  so  handy,  so  sturdy  and  efficient. 

It's  not  what  we  say  that  counts — but  what  the  iron  does 

IN  any  house  where  electric  lights  are  used  if  the  ironing  is  done  with  anything  except  an  electric  iron  some 
woman  is  wasting  hours  of  time  and  a  tremendous  lot  of  vitality  by  doing  the  work  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Jfafezak  electric  iron  cuts  out  the  drudgery  of  ironing  —  it  is  simple  and 
practical  —  the  initial  investment  is  small  —  operating  expense  is  trivial  and 
the  saving  in  fuel  soon  pays  for  the  iron. 

The  jffrf*°Z2£  iron  can  be  connected  instantly  to  any  electric  light  socket  in 
the  house  or  on  the  porch.  Then  you  begin  to  iron  and  iron  continuously.  No 
waiting — no  bother — no  running  back  and  forth — no  lifting  the  iron.  On  light 
work  the  heat  stored  in  the  iron  is  sufficient  and  the  current  can  be  cut  off. 

The  JH5£*3£  iron  is  so  named  because  we  put  extra  heat  into  the  point  of  the  iron. 
When  the  iron  is  not  in  use  the  point  is  the  hottest  part  —  but  when  the  point  is  shoved  into 
the  cold,  damp  goods  this  extra  heat  is  equalized  and  the  point  remains  at  working  temperature. 
You  can  iron  right  up  into  the  folds  and  tucks  of  the  garment  with  the  jfafeisZ  iron.  With- 
out this  extra  heat  the  point  would  soon  cool  down  so  that  you  could  not  iron  with  it.  There- 
fore, we  say,  be  sure  you  get  a  jfr%£i2£.    No  iron  can  possibly  be  "just  as  good." 

The  Lighting  Company  or  Dealer  in  your  town  is  probably  ready  to  show  you  the 
JH*?*2C  iron.    If  not  write  to  us.    No  other  iron  has  its  advantages. 


Standard  Model  of  the  famous  iron  for 

the  Housewife  who  tries  to  economize. 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  Jfrftoyt  ELECTRIC  IRON  — 
the  reasons  why,  during  the  past  three  years,  more  of  these  irons  have  been  sold  than  of  any  other  make  —  just  go  to 
your  dealer  or  Lighting  Company  on  Jfoff»o*wfc  Day  (or  any  other  day)  and  ask  to  have  these  points  explained. 


HOT  POINT.  No  other  iron  of  any  kind  gives  you  a  hot  point  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  work.  The  point  naturally  cools  down  faster  than 
the  rest  of  the  iron  and  in  order  to  be  kept  at  working  temperature  must  have 
extra  heat  put  into  it. 

COOL  HANDLE.  You  never  have  to  use  a  holder  with  the  Hotpoint 
even  on  the  longest  day's  ironing.  A  heavy  asbestos  pad  in  the  top  of  the 
iron  keeps  the  heat  down  on  the  working  face. 

NO  SEPARATE  STAND.  No  looking  around  for  something  to 
set  the  Hotpoint  iron  on.  The  stand  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  iron  — 
simply  tip  it  up.    This  requires  almost  no  effort. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE.  There  is  no  risk  or  danger  in  using  this 
iron.  The  operation  is  just  as  simple  as  turning  on  an  electric  light. 
There  is  no  "trick"  about  it  —  no  "knack." 

Send  Your  Order  To  Us. 

In  any  town  where  dealer  does  not  carry 
the  jffef&evnfi  electric  iron,  do  not  accept  a 
substitute,  but  send  this  coupon  and  check 
to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  the  iron,  express 
prepaid,  at  the  regular  retail  price,  $5.00. 


TEMPERATURE  CONTROLLED.  In  the  back  of  the  iron 
is  the  switch  plug  by  which  connection  is  made  with  the  electric  circuit. 
This  plug  can  be  put  out  and  in  with  almost  no  effort.  As  soon 
as  the  iron  is  sufficiently  hot  pull  out  the  plug  and  iron  with  the  stored-up 
heat  until  the  iron  begins  to  cool  down,  then  slip  the  plug  in  again.  A 
child  can  do  it. 

ECONOMICAL.  The  Hotpoint  iron  especially  is  economical  on 
account  of  the  temperature  control.  A  great  deal  of  the  ironing  is  done 
when  the  iron  is  disconnected. 

GUARANTEE.    We  guarantee  this  iron  for  two  years  —  any  part 

proving  defective  in  that  time  is  replaced  free  of  charge.    As  a  matter 

of  fact,  under  ordinary  conditions  one  of  these  irons  will  give  perfect 
service  for  many,  many  years. 


THE  IRON  THAT 

— has  the  cool  handle. 

— has  the  hot  point. 

— has  the  attached  stand. 

— is  always  clean. 

— is  always  ready. 

—saves  MONEY. 

— saves  time. 

— saves  energy. 

— is  always  safe. 

— is  always  reliable. 

-always  SATISFIES. 

-IS  GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS. 

A  Guarantee  that  is  simple  —  no  red  tape  —  no  long 
wait  before  you  can  again  have  use  of  your  iron. 
Any  defective  part  is  replaced  FREE. 


PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  HEATING  CO. 

Ontario,  California. 
Chicago,  560  Washington  Blvd. 
(Send  to  nearest  address.) 
Gentlemen : 

As  my  dealer  does  not  carry  the  Hotpoint 
Electric  Iron,  please  send  me,  express  prepaid, 
one  6  pound  Standard  Model,  for  which  find 
regular  retail  price  enclosed,  $5.00. 

Name  


City 

Street 

Dealer. 


State 


Voltage  of  Circuit  

( Be  sure  to  state  voltage.  Apply 
Lighting  Company  for  same.) 


FOR  JOBBERS,  LIGHTING 
COMPANIES  and  DEALERS 


This  list  of  Jobbers  handle  the  Hotpoint  Iron  and  carry  stock.  Lighting  Companies  and 
Dealers  can  take  up  the  Hotpoint  proposition  with  them  or  with  us  at  any  of  our  offices. 


A 1  loon  a — Electrical  Eng.  Co. 
Abilene — Union  Electric  Co. 
Atchison  —  Blisb.     Mize    6c  Sillman 

Hdwe.  Co. 
Atlanta — Carter  Electric  Co. 
Baltimore — Electrical  Sup.  Co. 
Boston — Stuart- Ho  wland  Co. 
Buffalo-H.  I.  Sackett  Elec.  Co.,  J.  C. 

Sterns  Elec.  Co. 
Cedar  Rapids — J.  B.  Terry  Co. 
Chattanooga— Terrell-Hedges. 
Chicago — Central  Electric  Co.,  Guar- 
antee Electric  Co.,  Monarch  F.lectric 
Ac  Wire  Co.,  R.  Williamson  At  Co. 
Cincinnati — The     Johnson  -  Kennedy 

Electric  Co. 
Dallas— Hobson  Electric  Co.,  Huey  6t 

Philp  Hdwe.  Co. 
Denver— Mountain  EJec.  Co. 
Duluth  —  Burgess  Electric  Co. 
Emporia— Peters  Hdwe.  Co. 
Fond  du  Lac  —  Briggi  Elec.  Co. 
Greensboro — Central  Elec.  Co. 


Houston — Hobson  Electric  Co. 

Kansas  City —  Bunting  -  Stone  Hdwe. 
Co.,  Kansas  City  Electrical  6c  Tele- 
phone Supply  Co. 

Knoxville— Acme  Electric  Co. 

Little  Rock— So.  West  Electric  Equip- 
ment Co. 

Los  Angeles  — Abbott  Hdwe.  Co., 
Cass  -  Smurr  -  Damerel  Co.,  Hoffman 
Hdwe.  Co.,  Holabird- Reynolds  Elec. 
Co.,  Union  Hdwe.  6c  Metal  Co. 

Madison — Electrical  Supply  Co. 

Milwaukee  — Albert  Smith. 

Montgomery —Ala.  Auto.  6c  El.  Co. 

New  Orleans— National  Auto.  Fire 
Alarm  Co. 

New  York  City-W.  F.  Irish  Electric 
Co..  E.  B.  Latham  6c  Co..  W.  R. 
Ostrander  6c  Co.,  Royal  Eastern  Elec- 
trical Supply  Co.,  Sibley  6c  Pitman, 
Stanley  6c  Patterson,  C.  D.  Wood.  Jr. 

Norfolk -Woodhotise  Elec.  Co. 

Oakland  — Hammer-Bray  Co. 


Omaha— American  Elec.  Co. 
Philadelphia — Jones- Beach  Co.,  Phila. 

Electric  Co..  Walker  6c  Kepler. 
Pittsburg  — Iron  City  Elec.  Co. 
Portland — Honeyman  Hdwe.  Co., 

Pacific  Elec.  Engineering  Co.,  M.  J. 

Walsh. 

Providence— Union  Hdwe.  6c  Electric 
Supply  Co. 

Raleigh— Carolina  Elect.  Co. 

Reno— Nevada  Hdwe.  6c  Supply  Co., 
Reno  Electrical  Co. 

Saginaw— Whipple  Elec.  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City —  Inter-Mountain  Elec- 
tric Co. 

San  Antonio  Hardware  Co. 

San  Diego— Hazard,  Gould  Co. 

San  Francisco  —  Holabird  -  Reynolds 

Co.,  W.  W.  Montague. 
Seattle— Cascade  Gas  6c  Electric  Co., 

Globe  Electric  Co.,  Holabird  Electric 

Co. 


Sioux  City— Hawkeye   Electric  Co., 

Interstate  Supply  Co. 
Spokane  — Holley-Mason  Hdwe.  Co., 

Spokane  Hdwe.  Co. 
St.  Joseph— American   Electric  Co., 

Columbian  Electrical  Co. 
St.  Louis— So.  Railway  Co.,  United 

Electric  6c  Supply  Co. 
St.  Paul— N.  W.  Elccl.  Equipment  Co. 
Toledo-W.  G.  Nagel  Electric  Co.. 

Toledo  Electric  Co. 
Topeka-H.  B.  Howard  Elec.  6c  Ath. 

Supply  Co. 
Trenton— F.  S.  Kalzenbach  Co. 
Washington  — National   Elccl,  Supply 

CANADA 
Calgary  —  Enterprise  Elec.  Co, 
Montreal  — Dawson  6c  Co  ,  Ltd. 
Nelson— Afhdown  Hdwe.  Co. 
Regina — Peart  Bros.  1  Idwc.  Co. 
Vancouver— R.  Hotfmrisler. 
Winnipeg— Dawson  6c  Co.,  Ltd. 


PACIFIC  ELECTRIC 
HEATING  COMPANY 


Home  Office  and  Factory 
CHICAGO  Office 
NEW  YORK  Office 


ONTARIO,  CAL. 
560  Washington  St. 
136  Liberty  St. 


REMEMBER  -  The  %<fy*™£  is  Guaranteed  TWO  YEARS  and  any  part  proving  defective  is  mailed,  with  the  serial  number  of 
the  iron,  to  the  manufacturer,  and  is  replaced  postpaid,  by  return  mail.     The  ONLY  electric  iron  so  Guaranteed. 
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Typewriter 
Experts 

at  Your  Service 

Typewriter  Problems  Solved  by  Our 
"Flying  Squadron"  of  Experts 

We  offer  to  individuals, 
firms  and  corporations  the 

services  of  our  corps  of  typewriter 
experts,  without  obligation  or  ex- 
pense. 

These  men  are  masters  of  type- 
writer problems.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  construction,  operation  and 
service  possibilities  of  every  standard 
typewriter  in  the  world. 

They  know  how  to  make  the  typewriter 
yield  its  maximum  of  efficiency;  how  to  make 
it  a  more  'valuable  factor  in  the  conduct  of  any 
business;  how  to 
keep  it  keyed  up 
to  its  best;  how  to 
broaden  the  scope 
of  its  uses;  how  to 
handle  and  care  for 
it  so  that  it  runs 
with  economy,  ease 
and  precision. 

If  there  are  weak 
points  in  your  type- 
writing department, 
no  matter  what  make  of  machine  you  have, 
you  need  the  ad-vice  of  these  men,  'with  their 
technical  training  and  broad  business  experience. 

You  cannot  afford  to  permit  mistakes,  delays, 

breakdowns  and  various  other  annoyances  to 

become  a  chronic  condition. 
» 

Let  us  send  you  a  Doctor  of  Typewriters  — 
a  real  expert.  He  will  study  and  solve  your 
problems.  He  will  tell  you  how  to  make  your 
equipment  meet  your  requirements. 

And  he  will  not  accept  a  penny  for  his 
services.    We  pay  the  bill ! 


OLIVER 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Our  "Flying  Squadron"  of  Typewriter 
Experts  is  the  pick  of  the  great  Oliver  organi- 
zation of  over  ten  thousand  men. 

These  men  work  on  a  "roving  commis- 
sion."   They  cover  the  entire  country. 

They  are  entirely  at  the  command  of  type- 
writer owners  and  operators.  Your  simple 
request,  on  the  Application  Blank,  or  on  your 
business  stationery,  brings  one  of  these  highly 
trained  men  to  your  office  as  speedily  as  we 
can  arrange  the  trip. 

He  will  not  importune  you  to  buy  an  Oliver 
Typewriter,  but  will  not  refuse  an  order. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

43  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

P.  S. — We  are  selling  Oliver  Typewriters 
for  seventeen  cents  a  day.  If  interested,  ask 
for  full  details  of  the  plan. 


Request  for  Interview 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 

43  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen  :  I  want  to  see  a  member  of  your 
Flying  Squadron  of  Experts  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 


A'ame- 


Address- 


Xature  of  Business^. 


THE  VARMINT 

(Continued  from  Paee  16) 


Then  he  dabbed  a  sponge  over  his  face, 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  temples  and, 
"steadying  himself,  unlocked  the  door. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike! "  said  the  indig- 
nant Tennessee  Shad— and  then,  catching 
sight  of  Dink,  he  stopped.  "  Dink,  what  is 
the  matter?" 

"It's— it's  my  mother,"  said  Dink  des- 
perately. 

"She's  not  dead?" 

"No— no  'Vsaid  Dink,  now  free  to 

suffocate,  "not  yet." 

XXV 

THIS  providential  appearance  of  his 
mother  mercifully  allowed  Dink  an 
opportunity  to  suffer  without  fear  of  dis- 
grace in  the  eyes  of  the  unemotional 
Tennessee  Shad. 

That  very  night,  as  soon  as  the  Shad  had 
departed  in  search  of  Beekstein's  guiding 
mathematical  hand,  Dink  sat  down  hero- 
ically to  frame  his  letter  of  congratulation. 
He  would  show  her  that,  though  she  looked 
upon  him  as  a  boy,  there  was  in  him  the 
courage  that  never  cries  out.  She  had 
played  with  him,  but  at  least  she  should 
look  back  with  admiration. 

"Dear  Miss  McCarty,"  he  wrote— that 
much  he  owed  to  his  own  dignity,  and  that 
should  be  his  only  reproach.  The  rest 
should  be  in  the  tone  of  levity,  the  smile 
that  shows  no  ache. 

Dear  Miss  McCarty:  Of  course,  it  was 
no  surprise  to  me.  I  saw  it  coming  long 
ago.  Mr.  Ver  Plank  seems  to  me  a  most 
estimable  gentleman.  You  will  be  very 
congenial,  I  am  sure,  and  very  happy. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  know  among  the 
first.  That  was  bully  of  you!  Give  my 
very  best  congratulations  to  Mr.  Ver  Plank 
and  tell  him  I  think  he's  a  very  lucky 
fellow.  Faithfully  yours, 

Jack. 

He  had  resolved  to  sign  formally  "  Cor- 
dially yours— John  H.  Stover."  But 
toward  the  end  his  resolution  weakened. 
He  would  be  faithful,  even  if  she  were  not. 
Perhaps,  when  she  read  it  and  thought  it 
over,  she  would  feel  a  little  remorse,  a  little 
acute  sorrow.  Imbued  with  the  thought, 
he  stood  looking  at  the  letter,  which  some- 
how brought  a  little  consolation,  a  little 
pride  into  the  night  of  his  misery.  It  was 
a  good  letter— a  very  good  letter.  He  read 
it  over  three  times  and  then,  going  to  the 
washstand,  took  up  the  sponge  and  pressed 
out  a  lachrymal  drop  that  fell  directly  over 
the  "Faithfully  yours."  It  made  a  blot 
that  no  one  could  have  looked  at  unmoved. 
He  hastily  sealed  the  letter  and,  slipping 
out  the  house,  went  over  and  mailed  it  with 
his  own  hands.  It  was  the  farewell— he 
would  never  toil  out  his  heart  over  another. 
And  with  it  went  John  Stover,  the  faithful 
cavalier.  Another  Stover  had  arisen,  the 
man  of  heroic  sorrows. 

For  a  whole  week  faithfully  he  was  true 
to  his  grief,  keeping  his  own  company, 
eating  out  his  heart,  suffering  as  only  that 
first  deception  can  inflict  sorrow.  And  he 
sought  nothing  else.  He  hoped— he  hoped 
that  he  would  go  on  suffering  for  years  and 
years,  saddened  and  deceived. 

But,  somehow— though,  of  course,  deep 
down  within  him  nothing  would  ever  change 
—the  gloom  gradually  lifted.  The  call  of 
his  fellows  began  to  be  heard  again.  The 
glances  of  the  under-formers  that  followed 
his  public  appearances  with  adoring  wor- 
ship began  to  please  him  once  more. 

Finally,  one  afternoon,  he  stopped  in  at 
Appleby's  to  inspect  a  new  supply  of 
dazzling  cravats. 

"  You'vegotthe  first  choice,  Mr.  Stover," 
said  Appleby  in  his  caressing  way.  "No 
one's  had  a  look  at  them  before  you." 

"Well,  let's  look  'em  over,"  said  Stover, 
with  a  beginning  of  interest. 

"Look  at  them,"  said  Appleby;  "you're 
a  judge,  Mr.  Stover.  You  know  how  to 
dress  in  a  tasty  way.  Now,  really,  have  you 
ever  seen  anything  genteeler  than  them?" 

Stover  fingered  them  and  his  eye  lit  up. 
They  certainly  were  exceptional  and  just 
the  style  that  was  becoming  to  his  blond 
advantages.  He  selected  six,  then  added 
two  more,  and  finally  went  to  his  room 
with  a  dozen,  where  he  tried  them,  one 
after  the  other,  before  his  mirror,  smiling 
a  little  at  the  effect. 

Then  he  went  to  his  bureau  and  rele- 
gated the  photograph  of  the  future  Mrs. 
Ver  Plank  to  the  rear  and  promoted  Miss 
Dow  to  the  place  of  honor. 


"That's  over,"  he  said;  "but  she  nearly 
ruined  me." 

In  which  he  was  wrong,  for  if  Miss 
McCarty  had  not  arrived  Appleby,  pur- 
veyor of  Gents'  Fancies,  would  never  have 
sold  him  a  dozen  most  becoming  neckties. 

When  the  Tennessee  Shad  came  in  he 
looked  in  surprise. 

"Hello,  better  news  today?"  he  said 
sympathetically. 

"News?"  said  Dink  in  a  moment  of 
abstraction. 

"Why,  your  mother." 

"Oh,  yes— yes,  she's  better,"  said  Dink 
hastily;  and  to  make  it  convincing  he  added 
in  a  reverent  voice,  "thank  God!" 

The  next  day  he  informed  McCarty  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind.  He  was  going 
to  college;  they  would  have  four  glorious 
years  together. 

"  What's  happened  ?  "  said  Tough,  mysti- 
fied.  "Better  news  from  home?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dink,  "stocks  have  gone 
up." 

But  the  tragedy  of  his  life  had  one  result 
that  came  near  wrecking  his  career  and  the 
school's  hope  for  victory  in  the  Andover 
game.  During  the  early  weeks  of  the  term 
Dink  had  been  too  engrossed  with  his  new 
responsibilities  to  study,  and  during  the 
later  weeks  too  overwhelmed  by  the  real 
burden  of  life  to  think  of  such  technicali- 
ties as  lessons.  Having  studied  the  pref- 
erences and  dislikes  of  his  tyrants  he 
succeeded,  however,  in  bluffing  through 
most  of  his  recitations  with  the  loyal 
support  of  Beekstein.  But  the  Roman  was 
not  thus  to  be  circumvented,  and  as  Dink, 
in  the  Byronic  period  of  grief,  had  no  heart 
for  florid  improvisations  or  the  applause  of 
the  multitude  he  contented  himself,  when- 
ever annoyed  by  his  implacable  persecu- 
tor, the  Roman,  by  rising  and  saying  with 
great  dignity: 

"Not  prepared,  sir." 

The  blow  fell  one  week  before  the 
Andover  game,  when  such  blows  always 
fall.  The  Roman  called  him  up  after  class 
and  informed  him  that,  owing  to  the  pau- 
city of  evidence  in  his  daily  appearances, 
he  would  have  to  put  him  to  a  special 
examination  to  determine  whether  he  had 
a  passing  knowledge. 

The  school  was  in  dismay.  A  failure,  of 
course,  meant  disbarment  from  the  An- 
dover game— the  loss  of  Stover,  who  was 
the  strength  of  the  whole  left  side. 

To  Dink,  of  course,  this  extraordinary 
decree  was  the  crowning  evidence  of  the 
determined  hatred  of  the  Roman.  And  all 
because  he  had,  years  before,  mistaken  him 
for  a  commercial  traveler  and  called  him 
"Old  Cocky-wax!" 

He  would  be  flunked — of  course  he 
would  be  flunked  if  the  Roman  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  it.  He  might  have  waited 
another  week— after  the  Andover  game. 
But  no,  his  plan  was  to  keep  him  out  the 
game,  which,  of  course,  meant  the  loss  of 
the  captaincy,  which  every  one  accorded 
him. 

These  opinions,  needless  to  say,  were 
shared  by  all  well-wishers  of  the  eleven. 
There  was  even  talk,  in  the  first  moments  of 
excitement,  of  arraigning  the  Roman  before 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  examination  was  to  be  held  in  the 
Roman's  study  that  night.  Beekstein  and 
Gumbo  hurried  to  Dink's  assistance.  But 
what  could  that  avail  with  six  weeks'  work 
to  cover! 

In  this  desperate  state  desperate  means 
were  suggested  by  desperate  characters. 
Stover  should  go  to  the  examination  padded 
with  interlinear,  friendly  aids  to  transla- 
tion. A  committee  from  outside  should 
then  convey  the  gigantic  water-cooler  that 
stood  in  the  hall  to  the  upper  landing. 
There  it  should  be  nicely  balanced  on  the 
topmost  step  and  a  string  thrown  out  the 
window,  which,  at  the  right  time,  should 
be  pulled  by  three  patriots  from  other 
Houses.  The  water-cooler  would  descend 
with  a  hideous  clatter,  the  Roman  would 
rush  from  his  study,  and  Stover  would  be 
given  time  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Now,  Stover  did  not  like  this  plan.  He 
had  never  done  much  direct  cribbing,  as 
that  species  of  deception  made  him  uncom- 
fortable and  seemed  devoid  of  the  high 
qualities  of  dignity  that  should  attend  the 
warfare  against  the  natural  enemy. 

At  first  he  refused  to  enter  this  conspir- 
acy, but  finally  yielded  in  a  half-hearted 
way  when  it  was  dinned  in  his  ears  that  he 
was  only  meeting  the  Roman  at  his  own 
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game,  that  ho  Was  being  persecuted,  that. 
I  In-  school  was  being  sacrificed  for  a  private 
spite  -in  a  word,  that  the  end  must  be 
looked  :il  and  not  the  means,  and  that  the 
end  was  moral  and  noble. 

Thus  partly  won  over,  Dink  entered  the 
Roman's  study  that  night  with  portions  of 
interlinear  translations  distributed  about 
his  person,  and  whipped  up  into  a  rage 
against  the  Roman  that  made  him  forget 
all  else. 

The  study  was  on  the  ground  floor  -the 
conspirators  were  to  wait  at  the  window 
until  Stover  should  have  received  the  ex- 
amination paper  and  given  the  signal. 

The  Roman  nodded  as  Stover  entered, 
and,  motioning  him  to  a  seat,  gave  him  the 
questions,  saying: 

"  I  sincerely  hope,  John,  you  are  able  to 
answer  these." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Stover  with 
great  sarcasm. 

He  went  to  the  desk  by  the  window  and 
sat  down,  taking  out  his  pencil. 

There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  and  the 
scraping  of  a  chairacross  the  room.  Stover 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Take  your  time,  John,"  said  the 
Roman,  who  had  risen;  and  then,  without 
another  word,  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Stover  smiled  to  himself.  He  knew  that 
trick.  He  waited  for  the  sudden  reopen- 
ing of  the  door,  but  no  noise  came.  He 
frowned  and,  mechanically  looking  at  the 
questions,  opened  his  book  at  the  place 
designated.  Then  he  raised  his  head  and 
listened  again. 

All  at  once  he  became  very  angry.  The 
Roman  was  putting  him  on  his  honor— he 
had  no  right  to  do  any  such  thing!  It 
changed  all  their  preparations.  It  was  a 
low-down,  malignant  trick.  It  took  away 
all  the  elements  of  danger  that  glorified  the 
conspiracy.  It  made  it  easy  and,  therefore, 
mean. 

At  the  window  came  a  timid  scratching. 
Stover  shook  his  head.  The  Roman  would 
return.  Then  he  would  give  the  signal 
willingly.  So  he  folded  his  arms  sternly 
and  waited— but  no  footsteps  slipped  along 
outside  the  door.  The  Roman  had  indeed 
left  him  to  his  honor. 

A  great,  angry  lump  came  in  his  throat, 
angry  tears  blurred  his  eyes.  He  hated  the 
Roman,  he  despised  him;  it  was  unfair,  it 
was  malicious,  but  he  could  not  do  what  he 
would  have  done. 

There  was  a  difference. 

All  at  once  the  bowels  of  the  House 
seemed  rent  asunder,  as  down  the  stairs, 
bumping  and  smashing,  went  the  liber- 
ated water-cooler.  Instantly  a  chorus  of 
shrieks  arose,  steps  rushing  to  and  fro,  and 
then  quiet. 

Still  the  Roman  did  not  come.  Stover 
glanced  at  the  paragraphs  selected,  and  oh, 
mockery  and  bitterness,  two  out  of  three 
happened  to  be  passages  he  had  read  with 
Beekstein  not  an  hour  before!  His  eye 
went  over  them,  he  remembered  them 
perfectly. 

"  If  that  ain't  the  limit! "  he  said,  chok- 
ing. "  To  know  'em,  after  all!  Of  course, 
now  I  can't  do  'em.  Of  course,  now,  if  I 
hand  'em  in  the  old  rhinoceros  will  think  I 
cribbed  'em.  Of  all  the  original  Jobs  I  am 
the  worst !   This  is  the  last  straw ! " 

When,  half  an  hour  later,  the  Roman  re- 
turned Stover  was  sitting  erect,  with  folded 
arms  and  lips  compressed. 

"Ah,  Stover,  all  through?"  said  the 
Roman,  as  though  the  House  had  not  just 
been  blown  asunder.  "Hand  in  your 
paper." 

Stover  stiffly  arose  and  handed  him  the 
foolscap.  The  Roman  took  it  with  a 
frowning  little  glance.  At  the  top  was 
written  in  big,  defiant  letters:  "John  H. 
Stover." 

Below  there  was  nothing  at  all. 

Stover  stood,  swaying  from  heel  to  heel, 
watching  the  Roman. 

"What  the  deuce  is  he  looking  at?"  he 
thought  in  wonder,  as  the  Roman  sat 
silently  staring  at  the  blank  sheet. 

Finally,  he  turned  over  the  page  as 
though  carefully  perusing  it,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice  without  glancing  up: 

"Well,  John,  I  think  this  will  just  about 
pass." 

XXVI 

THE  football  season  had  ended  victori- 
ously. The  next  week  brought  the 
captaincy  for  the  following  year  to  Stover 
by  unanimous  approval.  But  the  outlook 
for  the  next  season  was  of  the  weakest; 
only  four  men  would  remain.  The  charge 
that  he  would  have  to  lead  would  be  a  des- 
perate one.  This  sense  of  responsibility 
was,  perhaps,  more  acute  in  Stover  than 
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Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service. 


An  Important  Court  Decision 

AN  opposing  manufacturer  spent  nearly 
r\   $400,000  in  a  futile  attempt  tosecurecon- 
trol  of  the  WALES  Adding  Machine. 
This  shows  what  competitors  think  of  the  WALKS. 

After  two  years  of  legal  battle  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  action  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
WALES  stockholders  to  hold  out  against 
"trust"  acquisition.  This  is  an  effective  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  WALES  superiority  and  con- 
scientious business  methods. 

The  fact  that  the  WALES  combines  me- 
chanical perfection  with  exclusive  features 
makes  it  the  acknowledged  superior  of  all  other 
machines. 

Write  for  details. 
THE  ADDER  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Visible 


Adding 

and  Listing 

Machine 


Join  a  Brass  Band  fl^l 

Here  is  the  opportunity  now  for  every- 
body who  wishes  to  get  ahead  —  to  en- 
joy life  and  make  money.  We  will  give 
you  imidc  pointer*  on  how  to  join  a 
brass  band.  Hand  catalogue  and  par- 
ticulars FREE.  Write  today.  Just  send 
youi  mime  and  address. 

aDd  a  ■  i  .  r .  strppt, 
CHICA(iO 


LYON  &  HEALY,  ZSrSAZ 


We  Will  Sell  You  at  Wholesale 
Agents'  Price,  one 

American  Motorcycle 

If  we  haven't  an  agent  In  your  city.  We  want 
our  machines  introduced  In  every  town.  We 
also  want  live  agents  and  offer  the  best  inoney- 

m.ddnir  proposition  on  American  Motorcycle* 
and  American  Blcyclei.  Write  us— do  it  now. 

American  Motorcycle  Co. 
1347  Weill  St.        (4)        Chicago,  III. 
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MARIAN  ESTELLE  GUNNELLS 
Z3S  IV.  Forrest  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


THIS    bright,   little,  14 
months  old  girl  has  been 
raised  on 

ES  KAY'S 
FOOD 

almost  from  birth.  She  is  healthy, 
happy  and  well  developed  as 
only  a  properly  nourished  child 
can  be. 

Eskay's  Food,  added  to  fresh 
cow's  milk,  solves  the  problem  of 
what  to  give  the  baby  who  can- 
not be  nursed. 

On  request  we  will  gladly  tend  free  len 
feedings  of  Eskay's  and  our  helpful  book. 
"  How  to  Care  for  the  Baby." 

SMITH,  KLINE  &  FRENCH  CO. 

4-75  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


FLASH  LIGHT 

SPARK  PLUGS 

With  PLATINUM  FIRING  POINTS.  The 
BEST  plug  for  MAGNETO. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  larite  us.  Write  us  about  Gasoline 
Storage  Outfits  — CM.  B. 

Janney,  Steinmetz  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

tracts  and  kills  all  files 

Neat,  clean,  ornamen 
tal.  convenient,  cheap 
Lasts  all  season 
Made  ol  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tipover.will  not 
soil  orinjure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective 
Of  all  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
ISO  DeKalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


even  the  pleasure-giving  sense  of  the  attend- 
ant admiration  of  the  school  whenever  he 
appeared  among  them. 

There  were  other  thoughts,  too,  working 
within  him.  Ever  since  the  extraordinary 
outcome  of  his  examination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Roman,  Stover  had  been  in  a  ferment 
of  confusion.  The  Roman's  action  amazed, 
perplexed  and  doubly  confounded  him. 

If  the  Roman  was  not  his  enemy,  had 
not  been  all  this  time  his  persistent,  malig- 
nant foe,  what  then?  What  was  left  to 
him  to  cling  to?  If  he  admitted  this,  then 
his  whole  career  would  have  to  be  recon- 
structed. Could  it  be  that,  after  all, 
month  in  and  month  out,  it  had  been 
the  Roman  himself  who  had  stood  as  his 
friend  in  all  the  hundred  and  one  scrapes 
in  which  he  had  tempted  Fate?  And  pon- 
dering on  this  gravely,  Dink  Stover,  in  the 
portion  of  his  soul  that  was  consecrated  to 
fair  play,  was  mightily  exercised. 

He  consulted  Tough  McCarty,  as  he  con- 
sulted him  now  on  everything  that  lay 
deeper  than  the  lip  currency  of  his  fellows. 
They  were  returning  from  a  long  walk  over 
the  early  December  roads  in  the  grays  and 
drabs  of  the  approaching  twilight.  Stover 
had  been  unusually  silent,  and  the  mood 
settled  on  him  as,  turning  the  hill,  they 
saw  the  clustered  skyline  of  the  school 
through  the  bared  branches. 

"What  the  deuce  makes  you  so  solemn- 
choly  ? "  said  Tough. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Dink  with  dignity. 

"  Excuse  me." 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Dink,  rousing 
himself,  "that  I've  been  all  wrong." 
"I  don't  get  that." 
"  I  mean  the  Roman." 
"How  so?" 

"  Tough,  you  know  down  at  the  bottom 
I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  he's  been 
for  me  right  along.  It's  a  rotten  feeling, 
but  I'm  afraid  it's  so." 

"Shouldn't  wonder.  Have  you  spoken 
to  him?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  And  then,  I  don't  know 
just  how  to  get  to  it." 

"Jump  right  in  and  tackle  him  around 
the  knees,"  said  Tough. 

"I  think  I  will,"  said  Dink,  who  under- 
stood the  metaphor. 

They  went  up,  swinging  briskly,  watch- 
ing in  silence  the  never  stale  spectacle  of  the 
panorama  of  the  school. 

"I  say,  Dink,"  said  Tough  suddenly, 
"Sis  is  going  to  put  the  clamps  on  that 
T.  Willyboy,  Ver  Plank." 

"Really— when?"  said  Dink,  surprised 
that  the  news  brought  him  no  emotion. 

"Next  month." 

Stover  laughed  a  little  laugh. 

"You  know,"  he  said  with  a  bit  of  con- 
fusion, "I  fancied  I  was  terribly  in  love 
with  Josephine  myself— for  a  little  while." 

"Sure!"  said  Tough  without  surprise. 
"Jo  would  flirt  with  anything  that  had 
long  pants  on." 

"Yes,  she's  a  flirt,"  said  Stover;  and  the 
judgment  sounded  like  the  swish  of  shears 
cutting  away  angels'  wings. 

They  separated  at  the  campus  and  Stover 
went  toward  the  Kennedy.  Halfway  there 
an  excited  little  urchin  came  rushing  up, 
pulling  off  his  cap. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  youngster?"  said 
Stover,  who  didn't  recognize  him. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  young  hero-wor- 
shiper, producing  a  photograph  of  the  team 
from  under  his  jacket,  "would  you  mind 
putting  your  name  on  this?  I  should  be 
awfully  obliged." 

Stover  took  it  and  wrote  his  name. 

"Who  is  this?" 

"Williams.  Jigs  Williams,  sir,  over  in 
the  Cleve." 

"Well,  Jigs,  there  you  are." 

"  Oh,  thank  you.   Say  " 

"Well?" 

"Aren't  you  going  to  have  an  individual 
photograph?" 

"No,  of  course  not,"  said  Stover  with 
only  outward  gruffness. 

"All  the  fellows  are  crazy  for  one,  sir. ' ' 

"Run  along,  now,"  said  Stover  with  a 
pleased  laugh.  He  stood  on  the  steps, 
watching  the  elated  Jigs  go  scudding 
across  the  Circle,  and  then  went  into  the 
Kennedy.  In  his  box  was  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation from  Miss  Dow.  He  read  it, 
smiling,  and  then  took  up  the  photograph 
and  examined  it  more  critically. 

"She'sa  dearlittlegirl,"hesaid.  "Devil- 
ish smart  figure. ' '  Miss  Dow,  of  course,  was 
very  young.    She  was  only  twenty. 

That  night,  after  an  hour's  brown  medi- 
tation, he  suddenly  rose  and,  descending 


Universal 
Intercommunication 


Universal  service  as  typified 
by  the  Bell  System  today  is 
the  result  of  thirty  years  of 
unceasing  endeavor. 

The  equipment  for  this 
service  includes  ten  million 
miles  of  wire,  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  'miles  of 
underground  conduit,  build- 
ings enough  to  house  a  city  of 
people,  thousands  of  switch- 
boards with  millions  of  tiny 
electric  lights  and  billions  of 
miles  of  fine  copper  threads 
— over  jive  million  telephones  in 
daily  use. 


This  great  development  has 
been  made  possible  only  by 
sound  financing  and  proper 
provision  for  maintenance 
and  reconstruction;  while  fair 
profits  and  substantial  security 
have  won  the  confidence  of 
conservative  investors.  Espe- 
cially when  considered  with 
the  fact  that  the  value  of 
Bell  properties  exceeds  the 
outstanding  capital. 

The  Bell  System  was  so 
wisely  planned  and  soundly 
constructed  that  it  has  kept 
pace  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demands  of  a  Nation. 


Twenty  million  connections  made  daily 
show  the  usefulness  of  the  Bell  service. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service. 


(tribute 


(°  NATIONAL^) 


THE  finer  sentiments  of  tribute  affecting 
funeral  arrangements  are  best  satisfied  by 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  genuine  worth  in 
the  burial  casket. 

National  Caskets,  because  of  superior  materials, 
staunch  construction  and  appropriate  designs,  rep- 
resent the  best  value  obtainable  in  every  grade. 

Write  for  booklet  "THE  NATIONAL  BRONZE" 

—  descriptive  of  the  indestructible  National  Bronze  Casket, 
with  an  interesting  history  of  the  Eternal  Metal.  Address  to 
7  West  29th  Street,  New  York- 

NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY 

Complete  Show  Rooms  in  following  cities : 
Albany ;  Allegheny :  Baltimore ;  Boston  ;  Brooklyn ;  Buffalo ;  Chicago ; 
East  Cambridge ;  Harlem ;  Hoboken ;  Indianapolis ;  Louisville ;  New 
Haven  ;  Nashville ;  New  York  City ;  Oneida ;  Philadelphia ;  Pittsburg ; 
Rochester  ;  Scranton  ;  Syracuse  ;  Washington  ;  Williamsburg. 

We  sell  only  through  Funeral  Directors 


NOT  in  any  MILK  TRUST 


Original  and  Genuine 


HHRI  IPK"^    MALTED  MILK 

1  A  V_/  IX  J— «  JL  V->  IV    KJ  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 


Rich  milk  and  malted  grain  extract  in  powder 
A  quick  lunch 


ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 


Others  are  Imitations — Ask  for  Hor lick's — Everywhere 
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"A  Cube  Makes  a  Cup" 

^  ^    A  Delicious 

^4         >     Drink  for  a 
Summer's 
Day 

is  a  cup  of  real  bouillon  made  from 

STEERO 

Bouillon  Cubes 

Steero  Bouillon  has  an  appetizing 
flavor  everyone  relishes.  Better  for 
you  than  cold  beverages.  Just  pour 
boiling  water  on  a  cube — it  dissolves 
instantly.  Steero  Bouillon  Cubes  are 
just  the  thing  for  luncheons,  picnics 
and  the  autoist's  lunch  box. 

Test  their  great  convenience  and  fine  quality 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Box  of  12  Cubes,  35c,  postpaid, 
if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

Guaranteed  and  distributed  by 

Schieffelin  &  Co. 
177  Will,  a  id  St.,  New  York 
Made  by  American  Kitchen 
Products  Co. ,  New  Tork 


LATCH  YOUR  DOORS 


A  screen  or  other  door  that  is  continually 
hanging  open  and  swinging  in  the  wind  very 
"  soon  gets  out  of  shape  and  sags. 

Put  an  Androck  Door  Latch  on  each  of  your 
screen  and  storm  doors  and  save  yourself 
money  and  annoyance.  One  push  and  the  door 
is  latched.  The  door  can  readily  be  opened 
from  both  sides,  or  by  throwing  the  night  hook 
over  back  of  latch  the  door  is  securely  fastened 
on  the  inside.    The  Androck  Door  Latch  is  the 

Simplest,  Neatest  and  Best 

the  market,  strong  and  durable  —  noth- 
ing to  get  out  ot  order.    Easily  attached  to 
any  door  without  the  aid  of  a  carpen- 
er.     In  three  finishes — Black  Japan, 
Brass  and  Antique  Copper  Plate. 
Special  Offer :   To  more  thoroughly 
introduce  this  household  necessity, 
d  us  your  dealer's  name  and  25c. 
and  we  will  forward  you,  all 
charges  prepaid,  one  of  these 
invaluable  Androck  Latches 
together  with  a  list  of  the 
other    Andrews  spe- 
cialties—inexpensive 
handy  appliances  for 
lightening  household 
work.    Write  today. 
ANDREWS  WIRE 
&   IRON  WORKS 
836FactorySt.,Rockford,ni. 


atside 
Door 


Inside  of 
Door 


Send  Name  for 

Book  of  Over  1 25 
Buggy  Bargains 

BIG  BOOK — in  colors  — including 
1910  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Buggy  and  over  125  latest  style  ve- 
hicles and  harness,  direct  from  my 
factory  —  made- to-order  — 30  Days' 
Road  Test— 2  Years'  Guarantee. 

lave  $26.50  or  Up 

Prices  all  astonishingly 
>w  —  vehicles  shown  in 
ilors  from  photographs. 
»on't  buy  before  writing 
ic  for  sure  cash  savings. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 
he  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Sta  108,  Columbus,  O. 


The  Deaf 
Can  Hear 


The  Electrophone 

is  an  electrical  wonder.  It 
multiplies  sound  waves  so 
a  deal  person  can  distinctly 
hear  as  well  as  those  with 
good  hearing.  Can  be  used 
t  home  before  deciding  to  buy.  No  treatment 
equired;  gives  instant  assistance.  Thousands  in 
se.  Write  for  particulars.  STOLZ  ELECTRO- 
'HONE  CO.,  352  Stewart  Bid*.,  92  State  St., Chicago. 


:alifornia  u 


at  Its  best  now.  For 
formation  about  Its 
many  resorts  —  Sacra  - 
lento  Canyon,  Shasta  and  Sierra  Regions,  Lake  Talioe,  Yosemitc 
'alley  or  Southern  Oregon  -.rii'l  poital  to  The 
lee's  Bureau  of  Resort  Information,  Sacrairi'-nu,.  L,  L,  L, 
'al.    1-olders  and  any  desired  information.    A  tVljLj 


the  .stairs,  knocked  at  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum. 

"  ( 'win'  in,"  said  t  he  low,  musical  voice. 

Stover  entered  solemnly. 

"Ah,  it's  you,  John,"  said  the  Roman 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  sir,  it's  me,"  said  Stover,  leaning 
up  against  t  he  door. 

The  Roman  glanced  up  quickly  and, 
seeing  what  was  coming,  took  up  the  paper- 
cutter  and  began  to  twist  it  through  his 
fingers.  There  was  a  silence,  long  and 
painful.   "Well?"  said  the  Roman  quietly. 

"Mr.  Hopkins,"  said  Dink,  advancing 
a  step,  "I  guess  I've  been  all  wrong.  I 
haven't  come  to  you  before,  as  I  ought,  be- 
cause I've  had  to  sort  of  think  it  over.  But 
now,  sir,  I've  come  in  to  have  it  out." 

"I'm  glad  you  have,  John." 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question." 

"Yes?" 

"Have  you,  all  this  time,  really  been 
standing  by  me,  yanking  me  out  of  all  the 
messes  I  got  in  ?  " 

"Well,  that  expresses  it,  perhaps." 

"Then  I've  been  way  off,"  said  Stover 
solemnly.  "Why,  sir,  all  this  time  I 
thought  you  were  down  on  me,  had  it  in  for 
me,  right  from  the  first." 

"From  our  first  meeting?"  said  the 
Roman,  with  a  little  chuckle.  "Perhaps, 
John,  you  didn't  give  me  credit— shall  I 
say,  for  a  sense  of  humor?" 

"Yes,  sir."  Stover  looked  a  moment 
at  his  polished  boot  and  then  resolutely  at 
the  Roman.  "Mr.  Hopkins,  I've  been  all 
wrong.  I've  been  unfair,  sir;  I  want  to 
apologize  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Roman,  and  then 
because  they  were  Anglo-Saxons  they  shook 
hands  and  instantly  dropped  them. 

"Mr.  Hopkins,"  said  Stover  after  a 
moment,  "I  must  have  given  you  some 
pretty  hard  times  ?  " 

"You  were  always  full  of  energy,  John." 

"  I  don't  see  what  made  you  stand  by  me, 
sir." 

"John,"  said  the  Roman,  leaning  back 
and  caging  his  fingers,  "it  is  a  truth  which 
it  is,  perhaps,  unwise  to  publish  abroad, 
and  I  shall  have  to  swear  you  to  the  secret. 
It  is  the  boy  whose  energy  must  explode 
periodically  and  often  disastrously,  it  is 
the  boy  who  gives  us  the  most  trouble,  who 
wears  down  our  patience  and  tries  our  souls, 
who  is  really  the  most  worth  while." 

"Not  the  high  markers  and  the  gospel 
sharks  ?  "  said  Stover,  too  amazed  to  choose 
the  classic  line. 

"Sh!"said  the  Roman,  laying  his  finger 
on  his  lips.  Stover  felt  as  though  he  held 
the  secret  of  kings. 

"And  now,  John,"  said  the  Roman  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone,  "since  you  are  behind 
the  scenes,  one  thing  more.  The  real 
teacher,  the  real  instructor,  is  not  I,  it  is 
you.  We  of  the  Faculty  can  only  paint  the 
memory  with  facts  that  are  like  the  writing 
in  the  sand.  The  real  things  that  are 
learned  are  learned  from  you.  Now,  for- 
give me  for  being  a  little  serious.  You  are 
a  leader.  It  is  a  great  responsibility. 
They're  all  looking  up  at  you,  copying  you. 
You  set  the  standard;  set  a  manly  one." 

"I  think,  sir,  I've  tried  to  do  that— 
lately,"  said  Stover,  nodding. 

' '  And  no w,  in  the  House — bring  out  some 
of  the  younger  fellows." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  There's  Norris.  Perhaps  a  little  serious 
talk— only  a  word  dropped." 

"You're  right,  sir;  I  understand." 

"  Then  there's  Berbecker." 

"He's  only  a  little  fresh,  sir;  there's  good 
stuff  in  him." 

"And  then,  John,  there's  a  boy  who's 
been  under  early  disadvantages,  but  a 
bright  boy,  full  of  energy,  good  mind,  but 
needs  to  be  taken  in  hand  with  a  little 
kindness." 

"Who,  sir?" 

"Bellefont." 

"  Bellefont ! ' '  said  Stover,  exploding.  ' '  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir.  You're  wrong  there. 
That  kid  is  hopeless.  Nothing  will  do  him 
any  good.  He's  a  perfect  little  nuisance. 
He's  a  thoroughgoing  little  varmint!" 

The  Roman  tapped  the  table  and,  look- 
ing far  out  through  the  darkened  window, 
smiled  the  gentle  smile  of  one  who  has 
watched  that  ever-recurrent  miracle  of 
humanity,  the  struggling  birth  of  the  man 
out  of  the  dirtied,  hopeless  cocoon  of  the  boy. 

And  Stover,  suddenly  beholding  that 
smile,  all  at  once  stopped,  blushed  and 
understood ! 

THE  END 

Editor's  Note— This  story  will  be  followed  next 
week  by  Robert  W.  Chambers'  new  serial,  Ailsa 
Paige. 


Your  Business  Has  Mechanical  Work 

Our  Motors  Will 
Simplify  or  Cheapen 


HERE  is  a  list 
of  machines 
in  just  one  line  — 
hotels  —  that  can  be 
economically  driv- 
en by  small  motors. 

There  are  just  as 
many  possibilities 
in  your  line. 

Coffee  Grinder 
Dish  Washer 
Dough  Mixer 
Exhaust  Fans 
Grindstone 
Ice  Machine 
Ice  Cream 

Freezer 
Knife  Grinder 
Knife  Cleaner 
Laundry  Machine 
Meat  Chopper 
Meat  Slicer 


We  surest  to  every  shrewd  business  manager  to  write 
us  for  our  valuable  catalogs,  bulletins  or  printed  matter  show- 
ing the  astonishing  scope  of  work  our  motors  will  benefit. 

There  are  2,000  classes  of  mechanical  work  where 
Robbins  &  Myers  Standard  Motors  are  supreme.  For 
they  do  the  work  better  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done 
by  any  other  power  or  by  any  other  motor.  We  invite 
tests  to  prove  the  statement. 


Robbins  &Mvers 
STANDARDMotors 


Most  requirements  are  met  perfectly  by  our  staple  types 
carried  in  stock,  but  our  engineers  will  apply  Robbins  & 
Myers  Standard  Motors  to  any  mechanical  work  under 
the  sun  where  direct  current  is  available. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Standard  Motors  are  direct  current 
and  are  rated  1-30  to  15  h.  p.  They  are  made  complete 
in  our  great  factory  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Our  facilities  for  delivery  are  excellent  and  we  have  a  force  of 
trained  men  who  build  promptly  special-purpose  motors  in  any 
size  or  quantity. 
Our  prices  are  invariably  satisfactory,  and  we  guarantee  satis- 
faction to  every  customer.    Write  us  today. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 

1305  Lagonda  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Branches  or  Agents  in  All  Large  Cities 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  direct  and 
alternating  current  Fans  —  Ceiling,  Desk,  Ventilating,  Exhaust 
—  for  Home,  Office  or  Factory.  (8) 


"Through  Wonderland" 


Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  the 
most  beautiful  book  on 
YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
ever  published 

Sixty-four  pages;  sixteen  full 
page  four-color  plates  from 
new  photographs,  a  score 
of  other  views  in  soft  one- 
color  half  tone.  A  triumph 
of  the  book-makers'  art  —  as 
interesting  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Those  who  numbered  the 
Northern  Pacific's  "WON- 
DERLAND" book  among 
their  library  friends,  when 
formerly  published,  will  wel- 
come this  reissuance  of  the 
workinnewdress,  with  new 
text  and  illustrations — larger 
and  more  beautiful  than 
ever  before. 

"Through  Wonderland"  describes 
and  pictures  the  Kreatest  of  our 
national  parks,  reached  directly  via 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

—  the  ONLY  LINE  TO  GARDI- 
NER GATEWAY  —  offic ial  en- 
trance. 

1910  Season:  June  15  to  Sept.  15 

Visit  it  THIS  summer. 
Through  sIcrpmA  cars  direct  to 
the  boundary,  daily  dur.nA  season. 
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84,000 


Watches 


■all  in  one  room 
and  all  ticking  at 
the  same  time! 


They  make  a  sound  like  the  buzzing  of  a 
million  bees.  This  happens  every  day  at  the 
Ingersoll  factory,  which  turns  out  twenty-five  new 
watches  every  minute  of  the  day— twelve  thousand 
watches  between  every 'sunrise  and  sunset. 

These  eighty-four  thousand  watches  are  tick- 
ing in  this  room  for  a  purpose—  they  are  being 
tested.  It  is  the  business  of  an  Ingersoll  watch 
to  keep  time  and  it  is  made  to  do  it  before  it  leaves 
the  factory.  Every  Ingersoll  is  tested  three  ways 
— hanging  up,  lying  on  its  back,  lying  on  its  face. 
The  testing  and  regulating  of  each  watch  takes 
seven  days. 

After  these  eighty -four  thousand  Ingersoll 
watches  are  proved  to  be  faithful  timekeepers, 
they  are  distributed  among  sixty  thousand  dealers 
who  sell  Ingersolls.  These  dealers  "keep  store" 
in  nearly  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  in  the 
United  States.  Everybody  knows  the  Ingersoll  watch. 
One  person  ^put  of  every  five  you  meet  carries 
an  Ingersoll.  You  can  get  it  at  the  cross- 
roads store. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Ingersoll.  Take  it  with  you 
everywhere  you  go.     It  is  a  good  companion. 

Ingersoll  watches  are  made  in  four  styles,  1st, 
the  famous  Dollar  watch;  2nd,  "  The  Eclipse  " 
which  sells  for  $i. 50  j  3rd,  the  Junior,  a  medium- 
sized  watch  with  a  thin,  graceful  case,  costing 
$2.00;  and  4th,  the  little  Midget,  the  ladies- 
model  Ingersoll,  also  at  $2.00. 

The  Ingersoll  booklet  tells 
you  ALL  about  these  watches. 
Shall  we   send  you  a  copy? 

"INGERSOLL-TRENTON  models  are  made  at  a  fac- 
tory one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  one  in  which 
Ingersolls  are  manufactured.  Besides  being  different  in 
construction,  they  are  Jeweled  and  more  finely  adjusted. 
They  cost  $5,  $7,  $9." 


Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

21  Frankel  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


NlOtEL 
I      -inju  re  IJ 


Arco  Kid — the  great  alchemist! 

In  a  jiffy  —  shabby 
motor  car  brasses  seem 
solid  gold, — if 
polished  with 


Arco  Spotzoff  is  the  name  of  the  quickest,  clean- 
est, snappiest  metal  polish  on  earth.  We  like 
to  send  samples,  especially  to  motor  car  owners. 
Your  name  on  a  postcard  brings  one." 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Cleveland  Ohio 

We  are  looking  for  live  merchants  and  garage 
owners  everywhere,  and  we  have  a  very  special 
proposition,  to  offer  the  early  ones.    Be  early. 


(Concluded  from  Page  11) 


"Honest,  I  don't  want  to  begin  again— 
certainly  not  on  cocktails.  The  thing 
might  turn  my  stomach,  don't  you  know. 
I've  got  to  be  careful." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed. 

"I  won't  force  you,"  he  agreed;  "but 
surely  you  will  have  a  sip  of  champagne 
when  we  get  upstairs." 

Bob  had  worked  ten  hours  that  day  and 
his  face  and  neck  were  a  deep  red.  His 
shoulders  ached  under  the  armpits,  but 
apart  from  that  he  felt  as  though  he  could 
eat  a  house.  Yet  for  some  strange  reason 
the  anchovies  and  caviar  tasted  queer  to 
him,  and  the  soup,  following,  seemed  to  be 
tinctured  with  copper.'  He  did  a  little  better 
with  the  terrapin,  made  considerable  head- 
way on  the  mutton,  but  flunked  when  it 
came  to  the  foie  gras. 

"You're  not  eating,  my  boy,"  remarked 
Mr.  Middleton  anxiously.  "I'm  afraid 
you're  not  feeling  well." 

"  Somehow  things  don't  seem  to  taste  as 
they  used  to,"  replied  Bob  apologetically. 
"I've  got  so  used  to  living  on  prunes  and 
bacon!  Would  you  regard  it  as  terribly 
bad  form  if  I  cut  out  the  rest  of  this  Baby- 
lonian feast?  And— and— if  I  could— 
would  you  mind  my  having  a  glass  of 
beer?" 

Old  Mr.  Middleton  burst  out  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

"Have  I  debauched  your  taste  to  that 
extent?  Certainly  not,  my  dear  boy.  Have 
anything  you  like.  I've  decided  to  relax 
the  conditions  a  bit,  anyhow,  and  let  you 
have  an  occasional  beer  and  your  pipe." 

"Thanks,"  said  Bob.  "Do  you  know, 
sometimes  I've  been  on  the  verge  of  throw- 
ing up  the  whole  business  just  on  that 
account.  A  fellow  gets  so  tired  working 
there  in  the  dust  and  steam  that  I  believe 
he  needs  something  of  that  sort  occasion- 
ally. Just  think  what  a  lot  of  '  hog  wash ' 
I  used  to  get  away  with ! " 

"Did  you?"  demanded  Mr.  Middleton 
in  a  surprised  tone. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  month  later  that 
Bob  was  made  shop  superintendent.  There 
was  no  one  among  the  men  who  begrudged 
him  his  advancement.  The  city  no  longer 
had  any  lure  for  him.  He  wondered  from 
time  to  time  how  he  ever  could  have  been 
satisfied  to  dawdle  his  life  away  when  he 
could  have  been  holding  his  own  among 
real  people  and  doing  something  for  them. 
His  entire  two  thousand  a  year  went  now 
toward  keeping  up  his  men's  club,  and  he 
had  a  boys'  gymnasium  on  the  stocks  which 
he  expected  to  have  built  before  long.  The 
fortune  that  was  to  be  his  no  longer  filled 
his  dreams.  He  hoped  his  kind  benefactor 
would  live  long  enough  to  see  him  head  of 
the  plant.  When  at  length  the  good  old 
man  should,  in  the  fullness  of  years,  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers  Bob  intended  to 
build  a  plant  of  his  own,  with  model 
shops  and  model  homes  for  his  employees. 
It  was  to  -be  a  profit-sharing  enterprise, 
with  a  hospital,  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
a  day  nursery  and  a  library.  He  often 
spent  whole  evenings  making  plans  for  it 
and  thinking  out  the  details.  And  while 
he  was  dreaming  over  the  distant  future 
Mr.  Middleton  suddenly  died. 

The  news  came  to  him  just  as  the  day 
men  were  going  home  and  the  night  shift 
was  coming  on.  A  messenger-boy,  peering 
cautiously  into  the  dusk  of  the  foundry  and 
watching  fearfully  the  hellish  flare  from  the 
blast  furnaces,  timidly  handed  him  the 
yellow  envelope.  So,  release  had  come  to 
them  both  at  the  same  time!  He  should 
bid  farewell  to  the  scene  of  his  labors, 
his  struggles,  his  victories.  He  sat  down 
on  a  huge  casting,  holding  the  telegram 
between  his  grimy  fingers. 

"No  bad  news,  I  hope,  sir?"  said  Larry 
Moore,  his  young  Irish  assistant,  coming 
up  to  him  sympathetically. 

"No,  Larry;  no-o,"  he  answered. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,  sir,"  answered  the 
lad,  turning  away. 

One  by  one  the  men  threw  on  their 
coats,  picked  up  their  dinner-pails,  and, 
hurrying  by,  touched  their  hats  and 
wished  him  good  night.  He  answered  them 
all  with  a  glow  of  affection.  They  were  a 
good  lot!  How  he'd  miss  them!  How 
he'd  miss  it  all— the  shop— the  club— his 
little  room  at  Mrs.  Flynn's  boarding- 
house  ! 

The  shadows  darkened  and  the  furnaces 
glowed  redder.  The  roar  of  the  wheels,  the 
rumble  of  the  cranes  carrying  their  cups  of 


molten  metal,  the  indistinct  shouts  of  the 
workmen,  the  hiss  of  the  steam,  the  thunder 
of  the  rolling-mills  merged  into  a  song  of 
farewell.  He  should  never  again  sit  there 
as  part  of  the  machine— one  of  the  units. 
If  he  ever  came  back  it  would  be  as  an 
owner,  not  as  one  of  the  crew. 

He  threw  off  his  coat,  which  he  had 
slipped  on  preparatory  to  going  home.  The 
song  of  the  steam-hammer  in  the  adjoining 
mill  stirred  his  soul.  The  yellow  fire  glow- 
ing in  the  pit  of  the  near-by  blast  furnace 
illuminated  the  weird  scene  about  him 
with  fiendish  glory.  The  night  shift  were 
just  stringing  in.  He  waved  his  arms  and 
shouted  to  the  men: 

"Come  on,  boys!  I'll  stay  here  with 
you  tonight !  Let's  get  to  work." 

Bob  was  surprised  at  the  small  number  of 
people  at  Mr.  Middleton's  funeral— only 
a  handful.  It  was  a  wonderful  spring  day, 
just  two  years  since  he  had  received  his 
benefactor's  invitation.  As  he  drove  back 
alone  from  the  cemetery  in  the  hack  pro- 
vided for  him,  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
morning  he  had  found  the  old  gentleman's 
letter  upon  his  dressing-table,  and  the 
changes  that  it  had  wrought  in  his  career. 
What  a  poor  thing  he  had  been ! 

How  could  Mr.  Middleton  have  pos- 
sibly made  such  a  mistake  about  himl 
And  he  had  permitted  the  old  man  to  go 
ahead  and  leave  him  a  fortune  under  a 
false  impression. 

His  conscience  smote  him  sorely  about 
this,  now  that  the  old  man  was  dead. 
What  would  he  do  with  it?  Would  he  tire 
of  his  model  foundry,  his  hospitals  and  his 
library?  Would  reform  sociology  bore 
him?  Would  he  build  a  yacht  and  go 
cruising  around  the  world,  or  run  to 
automobiles  and  racehorses  ?  The  thought 
of  all  these  things  troubled  him. 

Mr.  Wigmore,  the  attorney  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Middleton's  affairs,  had  whispered  to 
him  at  the  funeral  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  call  at  his  offices  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  thither  Hammersly  repaired 
later  in  the  morning.  The  lawyer's  win- 
dows looked  down  upon  the  shining  East 
River  and  across  to  Williamsburg,  where 
the  plant  was  situated.  From  where  he 
sat  Bob  could  see  the  smoke  from  the 
chimney  rising  in  a  long  black  column  into 
the  air.  Mr.  Wigmore  was  an  apple-faced 
little  man  with  twinkling  eyes  just  like 
Mr.  Middleton's.  He  greeted  Bob  very 
cordially— even  tenderly. 

"I  asked  you  to  call,"  said  he,  "because 
I  understood  that  our  late  client  had  given 
you  some  reason  to  believe  that  you  might 
inherit  something  under  his  will.  Am  I 
correct?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Bob,  wondering  why 
the  lawyer  put  the  matter  so  circuitously. 
"  He  agreed  to  make  me  his  heir." 

"Of  anything  he  might  have  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  I  believe  the  terms  were  ?  " 
supplemented  Mr.  Wigmore  with  a  slight 
cough.  "You  had  a  sort  of  verbal  con- 
tract—did you  not?  " 

"Yes — I  was  to  get  whatever  he  had," 
said  Bob. 

Mr.  Wigmore  gave  a  slight  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

"  My  client  had  a  rather  curious  sense  of 
humor,"  he  remarked,  with  a  dry  smile. 
"He  was,  so  to  speak,  a  trifle  eccentric  in 
some  ways." 

Bob  looked  quickly  at  the  lawyer— was 
he  going  to  put  some  sharp  trick  over  the 
plate? 

"  The  fact  of  the  situation  is,"  continued 
the  little  man,  "that  Mr.  Middleton  gave 
his  entire  fortune  away  some  years  before 
he  died.  His  private  benefactions  were 
exceedingly  munificent.  He  left  prac- 
tically nothing.  The  last  time  I  saw  him, 
however,  he  requested  me  to  tell  you  that 
he  had  left  you  all  that  he  could." 

"And  what,  pray,  is  that?"  inquired 
Bob  blankly.  Over  the  little  lawyer's 
shoulder  a  huge  wall  calendar  bearing  the 
date  "April  1"  grinned  mockingly  at  him. 

"A  future,"  answered  the  little  man 
quietly. 

For  a  moment  a  sense  of  indignity,  almost 
of  bitterness,  swept  over  Bob  Hammersly. 
Then  his  eye  rested  upon  the  smoking 
chimney  of  the  plant  across  the  river.  The 
sunlight  on  the  swirling  currents  twinkled, 
somehow  not  unlike  the  smile  in  old  Mr. 
Middleton's  eyes. 

"Well,"  he  said,  and  he  gave  a  little 
laugh,  "he  might  have  done  worse." 


Are  you  going  to  build 

or  remodel  your  old  building? 
If  so,  write  today  for  FREE  sam- 
ple and  convincing  proof  that 


WalTboarD 


Is  Cheaper  and  Better  Than 
Lath  and  Plaster 

This  practical  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster 
is  easily  nailed  to  studding.  Being  applied  dry, 
it  is  at  once  ready  for  decoration — paint,  paper  or 
burlap.  Saves  time  and  labor;  is  clean  and  san- 
itary; proof  against  cold,  heat,  dampness,  vermin. 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  made  of  kiln-dried 
dressed  lath,  IMBEDDED  in  hot  Asphalt 
Mastic,  and  surfaced  with  sized  cardboard;  is 
cut  at  the  factory  into  uniform  sheets  4x4  ft.  sq. 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  These  sheets 
(delivered  in  crates)  are  easily  and  quickly  nailed 
to  studding  ready  for  wall  paper,  paint  or  burlap. 

Guaranteed  Proof  Against  Moisture,  Heat, 
Cold,  Sound  and  Vermin 

Will  not  swell,  shrink,  warp,  crack,  flake  or  blister; 
is  clean,  sanitary  and  odorless.  Being  a  non-conductor, 
saves  fuel  and  keeps  out  summer  heat ;  also  deadens 
sound. 

Its  Many  Uses:— Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  used  for 
dwellings,  pleasure,  health-resort  and  factory  build- 
ings, new  partitions  in  old  buildings,  finishing  attics, 
cellars,  porches,  laundries  and  garages. 

Price  $2.50  per  100  sq.  ft.  or  $6.40  per  crate  of 256  sq.  ft 
f.  o.  b.  factories.  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma,  Mich. 


C  |.  BISHOPRIC 

SHEATHING 


Cheapest  and  Best.  Ideal  Material 
for  Cement  Exterior  Work 

Bishopric  Sheathing  is  made  of  same  materials  and  in  the  same 
way  as  Wall  Board,  but  finish  is  not  necessarily  so  fine  and  there- 
fore costs  less ;  is  proof  against  heat,  cold,  dampness,  sound  and 
vermin.  Makes  the  best  insulation.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
lumber.  Does  away  with  building  paper.  Our  free  booklet  fully 
plains  its  many  uses  and  advantages  over  lumber  in  both  frame  and 
cement  construction.  Also  used  with  excellent  results  as  a  lining 
for  dairy  barns,  poultry  houses,  stables  or  other  outdoor  buildings. 

Price  $2  per  square  of  100  sq.  ft  or  $5. 12  per  crate  of  256 
sq.  ft  f.o.b.  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma,  Mich. 

Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

describing  Bishopric  Asphalt  Mastic  Wall  Board, 
Sheathing  and  Roofing  sent  upon  request. 

DEALERS,  WRITE  FOR  PROPOSITION 

The  Mastic  Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

22  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Only 
Portable 
Shower  Bath 
with  a 

Metal  Faucet 
Attachment 

The  new  Speakman 
metal  clip  faucet  attach- 
mentdoes  away  with  the 
unsatisfactory  rubber 
bulb  which  often  lasts 
but  a  short  time— cracks, 
splits,  and  falls  off.  The  Speakman  Attachment 
can't  blow  off,  fall  off  or  leak.  Quickly  attached 
by  a  thumb-screw.    All  metal,  no  rubber. 

Get  the  booklet  telling  about  The  Speakman 
Portable  Shower  Bath. 

Nickel-plated  brass  throughout ;  non-kinking, 
non-bursting,  rubber  hose;  heavy,  white  duck 
curtain.  A  full  size,  practical  shower,  complete 
—$12.50.  Gives  results  equal  to  showers  costing 
several  times  as  much.  Sent  upon  receipt  of  price, 
if  yourplumber  hasn't  it.  FreightprepaideastoftheMississippi. 
If  not  better  than  expected,  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

SPEAKMAN  SUPPLY  &  PIPE  CO. 

Box  989,  Wilmington,  Del. 
To  Architects  and  Builders— We  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  shower  baths,  of  all  kinds,  in  the  U.  S.    Ask  for 


complete  catalog. 

New  York 
156  Fifth  Avenue 


San  Francisco 
Monadnock  Bldg. 


GENUINE 

Hand  Woven 

PANAMA 


Rare  Bargain  in  Gen- 
uine Panama  Hats 
Panama  Hats  more 
popular  than  ever— 
all  the  rage  this  sum- 
Jmer.  By  importing 
large  quantities  we  can  I 
sell  direct  to  user  lor  this  surprisingly  low  price.  These 
hats  are  warranted  genuine  all  hand- woven;  un- 
blocked, and  can  be  worn  in  that  condition  by  Gentlemen, 
Ladies  and  Children.  Easily  blocked  in  any  shape  or  style. 
Just  as  serviceable  as  the  $10.30  kind;  the  difference  only 
in  fineness  of  weave.  Assorted  sizes.  Weight  only  2  02. 
Sent  prepaid,  d»  1  (\(\  Order  today.  Satisfaction  guar- 
on  receipt  of  *P  ■*  •  vl  v»  anteed. 

PANAMA  HAT  CO..  Depl.  A,  830  Broadway,  New  York  CU 
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Men,  here's  pipe  tobacco 
that  answers  every  question 

Take  our  word  for  it!  You'll  get  chummy  with  Prince  Albert  on  the  first 
fire-up.  Can't  help  it!  Because  you're  smoking  a  real  man's  tobacco  now  — 
tobacco  that  will  test  right  up  to  exactly  what  it  is  claimed  to  be  —  tobacco  that 
can't  bite  your  tongue!  Why,  it's  great,  big  cheering  news  for  every  man  who 
ever  drew  on  a  briar  or  a  clay! 

PRINCE  ALBERT 

is  a  revelation  in  pipe  tobacco.  It  cost  a  fortune  to  perfect  the  process  which 
removes  the  sting.  There  can  be  no  "near  substitute."  We  control  the  patent 
exclusively.    No  tobacco  ever  produced  can  be  compared  with  it! 

Get  out  that  old  jimmy  pipe  NOW!  Start  all  over  again,  you  pipe-shy 
smokers!  Know  for  your  own  satisfaction,  your  tongues'  satisfaction,  what 
we  tell  you  is  right;  know  what  thousands  of  pipe-happy  men  all  over  the 
nation  know  —  Prince  Albert  can't  bite  your  tongue! 

Within  the  next  ten  minutes  be  kind  enough  to  walk  into  a 
tobacco  store  and  invest  10  cents  in  a  tin  of  Prince  Albert. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  it,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
enclose  8  cents  for  a  liberal  introductory  tin.  And  don't  forget  to 
send  that  dealer's  name!    We  will  see  that  he  is  supplied  at  once. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Knclosed  find  8c  for  which  kindly  send  me  your 
introductory  tin  of  "Prince  Albert"  Tobacco. 
(This  offer  applies  only  in  U.  S.) 


Name 


Adcliess 


I  )ealei 's  name 


Address 
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The  Standard  Paper  for  Business  Stationery  — 
"Look /or  the  Watermark  " 


EVERY  business  letter  con- 
'  veys  to  the  intelligent  reader 
an  impression  of  the  thought  be- 
hind the  words,  of  the  personality 
behind  the  signature.  In  select- 
ing the  paper  for  the  letterheads, 
telling  your  printer  to  use 


is  merely  a  safe,  practically  an  au- 
tomatic way,  of  seeing  that  the 
impression  conveyed  is  as  clean 
and  strong  and  positive  all  through 
as  the  paper  upon  which  your 
letter  will  be  written. 

Write  us  for  the  Specimen  Book  of  the  paper,  showing 
letterheads  and  other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed 
and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors  of  OLD 
HAMPSHIRE  BOND.    It's  worth  having. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


The  only  paper 
makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper 
exclusively.  Makers 
of  Old  Hampshire  Bond, 
"  The  Stationery  of  a 
Gentleman,"  and  also 
Old  Hampshire  Bond 
Typewriter  Paper  and 
Manuscript  Covers. 


Made  "A  Little  Better  than  Seems  Necessary  ' 
"Look  for  the  Watermark  " 


NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 

Through  the  Venetian  Scenery  of  the  Thou- 
sandlslands,the  excitingdescent  of  all  themar- 
velous  Rapids  and  the  historic  Associations 
of  Old  Quebec  (America's  Gibraltar)  thence 
to  the  incomparable  Saguenay  River,  with 
its  majestic  Capes,  "Trinity  "  and  "Eternity." 

Send  6c.  postage  for  illustrated  guide. 
THOS.  HENRY,  Traffic  Manager.  Dept.  "A."  Montreal,  Can. 


Be  Your  OWN  BOSS 
Make  Money 

r^z^kM  Easy 

*•         *  f         '      AGENTS  wanted 

In  every  county  to  sell  the  popular  Golden  Role  Knives  with  name, 
address,  photo,  lodge  emblems,  etc.,  on  handle.  Some  agents 
earn  $75  to  $200  a  month  selling  our  shears,  transparent  handled 
pocket  knives  and  razors.  Big  profits,  quick  sales.  Exclusive 
territory.  Experience  unnecessary-  WE  TEACH  YOU  HOW. 
Write  to  -  day  (or 
terms  and  become 
one  of  our  success-  ^^^^ 
lul  salesmen.  ^SB^g"" ftrpw»  i**1 

Golden  Role  Cutlery  Co.,  362  Wendell  St.,  Dept.  70,  Chicago. 


S.  E.  Kiser 


BE  COMFORTABLE 
IN  HOT  WEATHER 

Take  off  close  unventilated  shoes 
and  put  on  these  cool  comfort- 
able Oxfords.  Every- 
one's feet  perspire  freely 
and  are  always  un- 
comfortable on  hot 
days.  These  common 
sense  shoes  insure 
foot  comfort  in 
the  hottest 
weather  and 
will  cure 
many 
foot 
ills. 


Tan  Tuscan  Calf 
E.  C.  Ventilated  Shoe 

Youths' and  Girls'  .  10-2  $2.00 
Boys' and  Ladies'  .  2>/2-6  2.50 
Men's  6-12  3.00 


Wear 

E.C 

Ventilated  Shoes 

Look  for  trade  mark  E.C. Ventilated  Shoes 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  E.  C.  Ventilated  Shoes. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us,  mentioning  this  magazine,  and 
we  will  ship  them  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price.    Send  for  circular. 

Engel-Cone  Shoe  Company,  East  Boston,  Mass. 


sole. 


This  Shows  the  Double-Acting, 
Bali-Bearing  Grate  Used  in 
"JEWEL"  Warm  Air  Furnaces 

We  illustrate  it  because  the  Grate  is  the  Soul  of  a  Furnace.  No  Furnace 
is  better  than  its  Grate. 

This  Jewel  Grate  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  most  efficient  Grate  in  the  world. 
Takes  less  labor  to  operate — requires  less  fuel.    No  poking. 

Second  only  to  the  Grate  is  the  Jewel  Warm -Air  Dome — the  Only  warm- 
air  furnace  dome  that  is  exactly  right  in  shape,  size  and  thickness;  you  never 
get  any  burnt  or  scorched  air  from  a  Jewel  Furnace.  The  heat  from  a  Jewel 
is  always  vitalizing,  stimulating,  healthful. 

Equally  important  is  the  Jewel  Two  Piece,  perpendicular  Firepot.  Ashes 
cannot  accumulate  on  its  sides.    It  lasts  forever. 

Jewel  Furnaces  are  superior  to  all  others  because  the  Firepot,  Dome,  Grate 
and  every  other  part  are  scientifically  correct  — No  guess  work. 

If  you're  going  to  build — or  want  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  way  of  heating 


Send  For 
Free  Book 


'How  My  Jewel  Furnace  Saved  Me  Money' 


Tells  some  astonishing  facts 
about  the  superiority  of  Warm  Air 
Heating  over  every  other  system. 
Explains  the  economy  of  Jewel 
Furnaces  in  detail. 

DETROIT  STOVE 

WC\  X>  \£~  Q  "Largest  Stove  Plant 
\J  IV.  IV.  3  in  the  World  " 

1322  JEFFERSON  AVENUE 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


BUYA  JEWEL 
AND  SAYE  FUEL 


The  Question  the  Motorist 

— and  the  Answer 

ALL  of  the  advertising  of  the  Warner  Auto-Meter,  practically,  is 
±\.  devoted  to  answering  one  question.    We  do  not  have  to  advertise 
its  accuracy,  its  reliability,  its  dependability  under  all  service  conditions. 
For  these  are  everywhere  admitted  without  argument.    In  im- 
portant tests  or  races  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  one  speed- 
indicating  device  considered.    But  the  one  question  which 
occurs  to  some  motorists  —  especially  to  inexperienced  ones  —  is 


Asks 


"Can  I  get  as  good  a.  speed-indi- 
cator as  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  for 
less  money  ?  " 

Or,  to  put  it  a  little  differently  — 
"Will  a  lower  priced  speed-indicator 
give  me  good-enough  service  ?  " 

Let  us  consider  that  question 
logically. 

There  are  some  lines  where  a 
lower  cost  merely  decreases  the 
length  of  service  or  lessens  the  beauty 
of  appearance. 

One  tailor,  for  instance,  may  make 


a  suit  of  clothes  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
while  another  charges  fifty. 

Of  course  the  material,  the  work- 
manship,   the    appearance    of  the 
cheaper  suit  will  be  greatly  inferior 
to   those   of   the   better   one.  But 
it  will  still  serve  all  the  purposes 
of   a   suit   of  clothes,  and  perhaps 
give   almost   the   same  wear  in 
proportion   to   price.    So  its  pur- 
chase at  times  may  be  a  justifiable 
economy,  because  of  the  "good- 
enough"  service  it  gives. 


But  in  the  case  of  a  speed-indicator 
there  is  no  "  good-enough  "  service. 

It  is  either  absolutely  accurate  —  it 
either  tells  you  just  how  fast  and  how 
far  you're  going  —  or  it  does  not  really 
tell  you  anything  at  all. 


Model  M. 


"The  Aristocrat  of 

Speed  Indicators" 

Ten  Models-$50  to  $145 


And    it    is   just    that  absolute 
accuracy   that   makes  the  Warner 
Auto-Meter  at  once   the  aristocrat 
of   speed-indicators  and  the  highest 
priced  speed-indicator  made. 

For  the  cost  of  the  instrument  is 
not  in  the  pieces  of  metal  which  constitute  it,  but 
in  the  hours  of  labor  of  expert  workmen,  in  the 
perfect  adjustment  of  related  parts,  in  the  delicate 
balancing  of  the  almost  infinitesimal  jewel  bearings. 

But  these  things  also  furnish  the  reasons  that 
make  the  experienced  motorist  put  the  Warner 
Auto-Meter  on  his  car.  And  they  answer,  too,  the 
question  of  the  motorist  of  less  experience. 

Our  interesting  booklet  is  free.    Write  or  call  for  it. 

Warner  Instrument  Company 

907  Wheeler  Ave.,  BELOIT,  WIS. 

Branches*  Atlanta,  L16  Edgewood  Ave;  Huston,  925  BoylstOnSt. ;  Buffalo, 

 -  720  M;iin  St.;  Chicago,  2420  Michigan  Ave;  Cincinnati,  807 

Main  St.;  Cleveland,  2062  Euclid  Ave;  Denver,  1 5 1 X  Broadway)  Detroit,  870 
Woodward  Ave.;  Indianapolis,  330-331  N.  Illinois  St.;  Kansas  City,  161! 
Onnd  Ave.;  Los  Angeles,  748  S.  Olive  St.;  New  York,  1902  Broadway; 
Philadelphia,  302  N.  Broad  St.;  Pittsburg,  5940  Kirkwood  St.;  San  Franciico, 
36-38  Van   Ness  Ave.;    Seattle,  611  E.  Pike  St.;    St.  Louli,    1923   Olive  St. 


Since  wt*  began  devoting  a  portion 
the  space  in  the  advertising  of  t 
Warner  Instrument  Company  to  t 
pictorial  representation  of  acropla 
development,  I  have  been  astonished 
the  great  number  of  earnest  worki 
w  ho  are'  devoting  time  and  thought 
human  Hight. 

And  I  have  been  especially  surpris 
at  the  results  achieved  by  boys  of  I 
high-school  age.  There  is  a  Juvcn 
Aviation  League  among  the  New  Vo 
City  school  children  which  is  really  I 
complishing  wonderful  things. 

1  hope  in  a  later  issue  to  show  sol 
pictures  of  their  work. 


j 


Count  Lambert 
in  Wright 
machine 
Photo. 
K  l.evick 
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ROXFORD 

2&  GGDD  KNITTED 
UNDERWEAR. 

FOR.   MEN   AND  BOYS 

Plan  your  own  comfort.  Don't 
drop  in  just  anywhere  and  buy 
your  underwear.  You've  got  to 
live  with  it  all  summer — half  the  hot 
weather  discomfort  comes  from  the 
binding  and  sticking  of  skimpy,  ill- 
designed  shirts  and  drawers. 

ROXFORD  is  full-cut  —  elastic.  Generous  in  shape  and 
finish.  Knitted.  Made  of  good,  old-fashioned,  cool  bal- 
briggan.  And  you  can  get  all  the  new  styles  —  knee 
drawers ;  short  sleeve  or  sleeveless  shirts  (without  but- 
tons).   ROXFORD  fits  —  will  not  shrink  in  wear  or  wash. 


Long-sleeve  Shirts 
Short-sleeve  Shirts 
Sleeveless  Shirts  (no  buttons) 
Short-sleeve  Shirts  (no  buttons) 


Ankle-length  Drawers 
Knee-length  Drawers 
Short-stout  Drawers 
Long-slim  Drawers 


50c,  75c.  and 


Co, 


Ribbed  and  Flat  Union  Suits 

00  a  garment.    Your  good  dealer  carries 
Roxford.    Send  for  the  little  ROXFORD 
Book.    It  tells  all  about  this  great  im 
provement  in  masculine  under 
garments.    It's  well  worth 
writing  for. 


ROXFORD  KNITTING  CO. 

Dept.  K 

Philadelphia 
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AILSA  PAIGE— By  Robert  W  Chambers 


'  *T*ARLTON  took  his  big  double-barrel  and  advised  me  to  take  mine, 
as  the  sun  had  just  set  and  it  was  likely  to  be  close  work;  but  I 
shook  my  head,  for  the  Winchester  AOS  is,  at  least  for  me  personally, 

THE  'MEDICINE  GUN'  FOR  LIONS." 

EX-PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT   IN   SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 


WINCHESTER 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


THE 


w 


BRAND 


Winchester  Guns  and  Ammunition  are  not 
only  the  "medicine"  for  lions,  but  for  every- 
thing that  is  hunted.  They  are  made  in  all 
calibers  from  .22  to  .50,  suiting  every  purpose, 
every  pocketbook  and  every  taste.  Win- 
chester Guns  and  Ammunition  are  made  in 
the  same  plant  for  each  other  and  sold  every- 
where.   For  over  forty  years  they  have  been 

THE  CHOICE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HUNTERS 
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The  Dodge  Era 

The  Dodge  Line  is  the  Standard  Power  Transmission  Equipment  in  Modern  Mill 
and  Factory.  It  Has  Been  Standardized  by  the  Choice  of  the  Majority.  The 
Dodge  Idea  Insures  Uniformity  and  Interchangeability  in  Equipment.  It  Certifies 
Simplicity  in  Shop  Accounting.  It  Eradicates  Power-Waste  in  Transmission. 
This  is  the  Era  of  Economy  in  Power  Transmission.    Hence,  it  is  the  Dodge  Era. 


The  Above  Photos 

show  the  Office!  of  Nine  Dodge  Distributing 
Centers.  In  All  of  These  Cities  There  Are,  Also, 
Complete  Dodge  Warehouses.  Agencies  Every- 
where, as  Well.    Over  200  Distributing  Centers. 


THIS  is  the  day  of  shop  standards  in  machinery  equip- 
ment and  supplies.-   Large  manufacturers  everywhere 
have  voiced  this  decision.    System  has  become  the 
modern  creed. 

Adoption  of  shop  standards  is  advanced  systematizing. 
The  advantages  are  apparent.  Shop  standards  make  for 
uniformity  and  interchangeability — for  simplicity  in  shop 
accounting. 

The  majority  of  the  greater  manufacturers  have  fixed  upon 
the  Dodge  Line  as  their  standard  transmission  equipment. 

Especially  is  this  noticeable  among  those  who  operate 
several  factories  or  mills.  They  have  selected  the  Dodge 
Line  for  all  their  plants. 

That  such  men  have  made  a  choice  so  far-reaching, 
proves  how  vital  are  the  superiorities  of  the  Dodge  Line. 
It  embraces  everything  for  the  mechanical  transmission 
of  power. 

The  split feature  and  interchangeability  have  been  advanced 
to  a  point  that  none  can  rival.  Uniformity  is  made  certain. 
Simplicity  in  shop  accounting  becomes  absolute. 

Quick  delivery — anywhere — is  assured.  There  are 
more  than  200  distributing  centers.  Branch  houses  and 
agencies — machinery  and  supply  dealers — throughout  the 
country,  carry  large  stocks  always. 

The  dominant  Dodge  Idea  is  elimination  of  friction.  The 
matchless  design,  the  master  construction  and  finish  of 
every  article  in  the  Dodge  Line  —  all  are  focused  on  this 
idea.  Thus  power  conservation — power  economy — and 
service  at  their  utmost  are  attained. 

Adopt  the  Dodge  Line  for  your  shop  standard.  See 
what  you  will  gain  in  simplicity — in  uniformity — in  inter- 
changeability. 

Let  us  place  the  scientific  advice  of  our  Corps  of  Expert 
Engineers  at  your  service — free  of  obligation  to  you. 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. 

Largest  in  the  World 

Power  Transmission  Engineers  and  Manufacturers*  of 
the  Dodge  Line  Power  Transmission  Machinery 

Main  Office  and  Works  : 

Station  F-l,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

Branches  and  District  Warehouses: 

Boston;     New  York;     Brooklyn;     Philadelphia;     Pittsburg;     Cincinnati;     St.  Louis; 
Atlanta;     Minneapolis;     Chicago;     London,  England. 
And  agencies  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  U.  S. 

We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks  at  all  our  Branches  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
quick  service,  communicate  by  long-distance  telephone  with  branch  or  agency  nearest  you. 


Get  the  Delivered  Price 

Write  for  our  Catalog  Z-C-l  0  and  our  special 
plan  for  guaranteeing  delivered  prices  on 
Dodge  goods,  giving  you  an  exact  price  on 
transmission  machinery  complete,  laid  down 
in  good  condition  at  your  nearest  freight 
station.  If  you  want  this  information,  be 
sure  to  mention  the  fact  when  you  write. 


A  Few  Notable  Names 

of  some  of  the  leading  national  manufacturers  who 
have  made  the  Dodge  Line  the  standard  transmission 
machinery  for  their  works  are  given  below.  There 
are  hundreds  of  others  —  who  demand  that  machinery 
in  operation  shall  earn  profits  for  them. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Entire  equipment  for  new  plant  at  Argo,  111. 

Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Michigan 

Standard  Iron  Split  Pulleys  with  Interchangeable  Bush- 
ings, Capillary  Self -Lubricating  Bearings.  Over  fifteen 
carloads  of  Dodge  transmission  appliances  have  been  ship- 
ped to  the  immense  Buick  plant. 

Morgan  &  Wright 

Complete  transmission  equipment  from  engines  to 
machines  at  new  Detroit  plant. 

E.  I.  Dupont  De  Nemours,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dodge  Standard  Iron  Split  Pulleys  and  Dodge  Self-Oiling 
Bearings  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  for 
over  a  score  of  Dupont  plants  located  over  the  entire  country 
from  Arizona  to  Maine,  and  from  Puget  Sound  to  Florida. 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Standard  Iron  Split  Pulleys  and  Dodge  Bearings.  The 
new  Postum  factory  at  Windsor,  Ontario,  will  be  equipped 
throughout  with  Dodge  transmission  appliances. 

Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  Co., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Dodge  Standard  Iron  Split  Pulleys. 

Dean  Electric  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio 

Dodge  Standard  Iron  Split  Pulleys. 

National  Electric  Lamp  Co. 

Standard  Iron  Split  Pulleys  and  Dodge  Self  -  Oiling 
Bearings  for  all  of  their  plants  in  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Worsted  Mills 

Standard  Iron  Split  Pulleys  and  Dodge  Bearings  for  their 
mills  at  Cleveland  and  Ravena,  Ohio. 

Dodge  Handy  Calculator 

For  25  Cents  Prepaid 

We  will  send  you  the  Dodge  Handy  Calculator  forPulleys, 
Belts  and  Friction  Clutches,  in  real  leather  case,  prepaid 
for  25  cents.  That's  what  it  costs  us,not  incl  uding  postage. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Please  use  the  coupon. 


Send  This  Coupon 


Dodge 
Manufacturing 
Company 

Station  F-I 
Mishawaka,  Indiana 

I  enclose  25c  for  which  scud  me 

Dodg*  Calculator  In  leather  ca 
prepaid. 


I'  inn  I  mil  with 


My  position 


My  inline 
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What  Do  You 
Know  About  Planes? 

Anyone  can  do  a  good  job  of  simple  carpentry  if  he 
has  good  tools  and  uses  the  right  tools  for  the  job. 

Half  is  in  knowing  what  tool  to  use. 

For  example,  do  you  know  the  difference  between  a 
jack  plane,  a  fore  plane  and  a  smoothing  plane? 

The  Jack  Plane 

is  used  to  remove  the  roughness  from  lumber  that  is  not 
machine  planed.  The  cutter  should  be  convex  to  admit 
of  a  deep  cut  being  taken,  thereby  getting  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  board,  which  is  always  covered  with  grit 
and  very  destructive  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool. 

If  the  piece  being  planed  is  small,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  plane  it  perfectly  true  and  flat  in  all  directions,  the  Jack 
Plane  should  be  followed  by 

The  Fore  Plane 

This  is  much  longer  than  the  Jack  Plane,  so  as  to  produce 
truer  and  more  level  surfaces.  The  cutting  edge  is  straight 
with  rounded  corners,  so  the  plane  will  not  cut  channels 
in  the  wood  and  so  it  can  be  given  a  diagonal  stroke, 
which  is  the  proper  one  for  the  best  work. 

The  Smoothing  Plane 

follows  the  Jack  Plane  when  the  piece  is  a  full  board  or 
one  that  does  not  have  to  be  accurately  leveled.  The  cut- 
ter is  the  same  as  the  Fore  Plane,  but  the  plane  is  much 
shorter  and  may  be  handled  more  rapidly. 

If  a  plane  is  not  properly  adjusted,  no  one  can  get 
satisfactory  results.  In  fact,  tools  of  all  kinds  must  be 
properly  set,  adjusted  and  balanced  to  do  good  work. 

Quality  Tools 

excel  in  these  particulars. 

Keen  Kutter  Planes,  for  example,  have  their  cutting 
irons  set  at  exactly  the  right  angle,  ground  to  the  proper 
shape  and  correct  bevel  for  easy,  quick,  accurate  work. 

All  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  designed  to  fit  the  work. 
Their  quality  is  the  very  highest  and  they  are  guaranteed 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.# 

You  can't  go  wrong  if  you  order  all  tools  and  cutlery 
by  the  name  Keen  Kutter — by  doing  so,  you  remove  all 
risk  of  disappointment. 

Sold  for  over  forty  years  under  this  motto: 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  The  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade-mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Author's  Note  —  Among  the 
fifty-eight  regiments  of  Zouaves 
and  the  seven  regiments  of  Lan- 
cers enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  between  1861  and 
1865  it  will  be  useless  for  the 
reader  to  look  for  any  record  of 
the  3d  Zouaves  and  the  8th  Lan- 
cers. The  red  breeches  and  red 
fezzes  of  the  Zouaves  clothed 
many  a  dead  man  on  Southern 
battlefields ;  the  scarlet  swallow- 
tailed  pennon  of  the  Lancers  flut- 
tered from  many  a  lance-tip 
beyond  the  Potomac ;  the  histories 
of  these  sixty-five  regiments  are 
known.  But  no  history  of  the  3d 
Zouaves  or  of  the  8th  Lancers  has 
ever  been  written  save  in  this 
narrative;  and  historians  and 
veterans  would  seek  in  vain  for 
any  records  of  these  two  regiments 
— regiments  which  might  have 
been,  but  never  were. 


THE  butler  made  an 
instinctive  movement 
to  detain  the  intruder 
but  he  flung  him  aside 
and  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  the  servant  recovering 
his  equilibrium  and  following 

on  a  run.  Light  from  great  crystal  chandeliers  dazzled  him  for  a  moment;  the  butler 
again  confronted  him,  but  hesitated  under  the  wicked  glare  from  his  eyes.  Then, 
through  the  brilliant  vista  the  young  fellow  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dining-room,  a  table 
where  silver  crystal  glimmered,  and  a  great,  gray  man  just  lowering  a  glass  of  wine  from 
his  lips  to  gaze  at  him  with  quiet  curiosity. 

The  next  moment  the  intruder  traversed  the  carpeted  interval  between  them  and 
halted  at  the  table's  damask  edge,  gazing  intently  across  at  the  solitary  diner,  who  sat 
leaning  back  in  an  armchair,  his  heavy  right  hand  still  resting  on  the  stem  of  a  claret 
glass,  a  cigar  suspended  between  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 

"Are  you  Colonel  Arran ? " 

"I  am,"  replied  the  man  at  the  table  coolly;  "who  the  deuce  are  you?" 

"  That's  what  I  came  here  to  find  out!  "  replied  the  other  with  an  insolent  laugh. 

The  man  at  the  table  laid  both  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  cloth  and  partly  rose  from 
his  chair,  then  fell  back  solidly  in  silence,  but  his  intent  gaze  never  left  the  other's 
bloodless  face.  "Send  away  your  servants,  Colonel  Arran!"  said  the  young  man  in 
a  voice  now  laboring  under  restraint. 

The  other  made  as  though  to  speak,  twice;  then,  with  an  effort,  he  motioned  to  the 
butler. 

What  he  meant  by  the  gesture,  perhaps  he  himself  scarcely  realized  at  the  moment. 

The  butler  instantly  signaled  to  Pim,  the  servant  behind  Colonel  Arran 's  chair,  and 
started  forward  with  a  furtive  glance  at  his  master;  and  the  young  man  turned 
disdainfully  to  confront  him. 

"  Will  you  retire  peaceably,  sir?  " 

"  No;  but  you  will  retire  permanently  if  you  touch  me.    Be  very  careful." 
Colonel  Arran  leaned  forward,  hands  still  gripping  the  table's  edge. 
"  Larraway! " 
"Sir?" 

"  You  may  go." 

The  small,  gray  eyes  in  the  pock-pitted  face  stole  toward  young  Berkley,  then  were 
cautiously  lowered. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Close  the  drawing-room  doors.    No— this  way.    Go  out  through  the  pantry.  And 
take  Pim  with  you." 
"  Very  well,  sir." 
"  And — Larraway ! " 
"Sir?" 

"When  I  want  you  I'll  ring.    Until  then  I  don't  want  anybody  or  anything.  Is 
that  understood?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 
"That  is  all." 
"  Thank  you,  sir." 

The  great  mahogany  folding  doors  slid  smoothly  together,  closing  out  the  brilliant 
drawing-room ;  the  door  of  the  butler's  pantry  clicked. 

Colonel  Arran  slowly  wheeled  in  his  place  and  surveyed  his  unbidden  guest. 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  continue." 
"  I  haven't  yet  begun." 


You  Have  Killed  Something  in  Me.   I  Think  it  Was  the  BesT;  Part  of  Me 


"You  are  mistaken, 
Berkley;  you  have  made  a 
very  significant  beginning. 
I  was  told  that  you  are  this 
kind  of  a  young  man." 

"I  am  this  kind  of  a 
young  man.  What  else  have 
you  been  told? " 

Colonel  Arran  inspected 
him  through  partly-closed 
eyes.'  "I  am  further  in- 
formed," he  said,  "that  at 
twenty-four  you  have  man- 
aged to  attain  bankruptcy." 

"  Perfectly  correct.  What 
other  items  have  you  col- 
lected concerning  me?  " 

"You  can  retrace  your 
peregrinations  if  you  care  to. 
Shall  we  say  that  the  expres- 
sion 'unenviable  notoriety' 
summarizes  the  reputation 
you  have  acquired?" 
"Exactly,"  he  sneered. 
"Oh!  And  am  I  correct 
in  concluding  that  at  this 
hour  you  stand  there  a  finan- 
cially ruined  man  at  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  " 

"I  do  stand  here,  but  I'm 
going  to  sit  down." 

He  did  so,  dropped  both  elbows  on  the  cloth  and,  balancing  his  chin  on  the  knuckles 
of  his  clasped  hands,  examined  the  older  man  with  insolent,  unchanging  gaze. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said  coolly.   "What  else  do  you  conclude  me  to  be?" 

"  What  else  is  there  to  say  to  you,  Berkley  ?  You  have  evidently  seen  my  attorneys  ?  " 

"  I  have;  the  fat  shyster  and  the  bowlegged  one.  At  eleven  o'clock  this  morning 
Illinois  Central  had  fallen  three  more  points,  and  I  had  no  further  interest  in  the 

market.    Then  one  of  your  brokers-  "    He  leaned  farther  forward  on  the  table 

and  stared  brightly  at  the  older  man,  showing  an  edge  of  even  teeth  under  the  receding 
upper  lip. 

"  How  long  have  your  people  been  watching  me?  " 

"Long  enough  to  give  me  what  information  I  required." 

"  Then  you  really  have  had  me  watched?  " 

"I  have  chosen  to  keep  in  touch  with  your—career,  Berkley." 

Berkley's  upper  lip  again  twitched  unpleasantly;  the  edge  of  teeth  glimmered;  a 
slight  shudder  passed  over  him.  But  when  at  length  he  spoke  he  spoke  more  calmly 
than  before,  and  his  mobile  features  were  in  pallid  repose : 

"  One  of  your  brokers— Cone— stopped  me.    I  was  too  confused  to  understand  what 

he  wanted  of  me.    I  went  with  him  to  your  attorneys  "   Like  lightning  the  snarl 

twitched  his  mouth  again ;  he  made  as  though  to  rise,  and  controlled  himself  in  the  act, 
shivering. 

"  Where  are  the  originals  of  those  letters? "  he  managed  to  say  at  last. 

"In  this  house." 

"  Am  I  to  have  them  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"So  do  I,"  said  the  young  man  with  a  ghastly  smile.    "I'm  quite  sure  of  it." 

Colonel  Arran  regarded  him  in  surprise. 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  violence  in  this  house,  Berkley." 

"  Where  are  the  letters?  " 

"  Have  you  any  doubts  concerning  what  my  attorneys  have  told  you?  The  originals 
are  at  your  immediate  disposal  if  you  wish." 

Then  Berkley  struck  the  table  fiercely  and  stood  up  as  claret  splashed  and  trembling 
crystal  rang. 

"  That's  all  I  want  of  you! "  he  said.  "  Do  you  understand  what  you've  done?  Do 
you  think  I'd  take  anything  at  your  hands?    I  never  cared  for  anybody  in  the  world 

except  my  mother.    If  what  your  lawyers  tell  me  is  true  "   His  voice  choked;  he 

stood  swaying  a  moment,  face  covered  by  his  hands. 

"  Berkley! " 

The  young  man's  hands  fell;  white  as  death  he  stood  there  facing  the  other,  who 
had  risen  to  his  heavy  six-foot  height  confronting  him  across  the  table. 
"Berkley,  whatever  claim  you  have  on  me  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  none!  I  want  none!  What  you  have  done  to  her  you  have  done 
to  me!  What  you  and  your  conscience  and  your  cruelty  and  your  attorneys  did  to 
her  twenty-four  years  ago  you  have  done  this  day  to  me!  As  surely  as  you  outlawed 
her,  so  have  you  outlawed  me  today.   That  is  what  I  now  am,  an  outlaw!  " 

"It  was  insulted  civilization  that  punished,  not  I,  Berkley  " 

"It  was  you!    You  took  your  shrinking  pound  of  flesh.    I  know  your  sort." 
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Colonel  Arran  sat  silently  stern  a  moment;  then  the 
congested  muscles,  habituated  to  control,  relaxed  again, 
lie  said,  under  perfect  self-command : 

"You'd  better  know  the  truth.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
discuss  whose  fault  it  was  that  the  trouble  arose  between 
your  mother  and  me.  We  lived  together  only  a  short  time. 
She  was  in  love  with  her  cousin;  she  didn't  realize  it  until 
she'd  married  me.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  that 
score ;  she  tried  to  be  faithful.  I  believe  she  was ;  but 
he  was  a  scoundrel.  And  she  ended  by  thinking  me  one. 
Even  before  I  married  her  I  was  made  painfully  aware 
that  our  dispositions  and  temperaments  were  not  entirely 
compatible. 

"  There  is  now  nothing  to  be  gained  in  reviewing  the 
unhappy  affair, ' '  he  continued.  "  Your  mother's  family  are 
headlong,  impulsive,  fiery,  unstable,  emotional.  I  offered 
her  a  separation,  but  she  was  unwisely  persuaded  to  sue  for 
divorce." 

Colonel  Arran  bent  his  head  and  touched  his  long  gray 
mustache  with  bony  fingers. 

"  The  proceeding  was  farcical ;  the  decree  a  fraud.  I 
warned  her,  but  she  snapped  her  fingers  at  me  and  mar- 
ried her  cousin  the  next  day.  .  .  .  And  then  I  did  my 
duty  by  civilization." 

Still  Berkley  never  stirred.  The  older  man  looked  down 
at  the  wine-soiled  cloth,  traced  the  outline  of  the  crimson 
stain  with  unsteady  finger.   Then,  lifting  his  head: 

"  I  had  that  infamous  decree  set  aside,"  he  said  grimly. 
"  It  was  a  matter  of  duty  and  of  conscience,  and  I  did 
it  without  remorse.  .  .  .  Then  he  broke  his  neck 
hunting — before  you  were  born." 

"  Was  he  my  father?w 

"  I  am  taking  the  chance  that  he  was  not." 

"You  had  reason  to  believe  "  • 

"I  thought  so,  but — your  mother  remained  silent." 

Berkley  lifted  a  countenance  from  which  every  vestige 
of  color  had  fled. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  me  this?  " 

"  Because  I  believe  that  you  are  legally  entitled  to  my 
name.  Since  I  have  known  who  you  are  I — I  have  had  you 
watched.    I  have  hesitated— a  long  while.    My  brokers 
have  watched  you  for  a  year  now,  my 
attorneys  for  much  longer.   Today  you 
stand  in  need  of  me  if  ever  you  have 
stood  in  need  of  anybody.    I  offer  to 
receive  you,  provide  for  you.    That  is 
all,  Berkley.    Now  you  know  every- 
thing." 

"  Who  else — knows?  " 

" Knows  what?'* 

"  Knows  what  you  did  tomymother?" 

"Some  people  among  the  families 
immediately  concerned,"  replied  Colonel 
Arran  coolly. 

"Who  are  they?" 

"  Your  mother's  relatives,  the  Paiges, 
the  Berkleys— my  family,  the  Arrans, 
the  Lents  " 

"  What  Lents?  "interrupted  the  young 
man,  looking  up  sharply. 

"They  live  in  Brooklyn.  There's  a 
brother  and  a  sister,  orphans ;  and  an 
uncle,  Captain  Josiah  Lent." 

"Oh!    .    .    .    Who  else?" 

"A  Mrs.  Craig,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn. 
She  was  Celia  Paige,  your  mother's 
maid  of  honor." 

"Who  else?" 

"A  sister-in-law  of  Mrs.  Craig,  for- 
merly my  ward.  She  is  now  a  widow,  a 
Mrs.  Paige,  living  on  London  Terrace. 
She,  however,  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
matter  in  question;  nor  have  the  Lents, 
nor  any  one  in  the  Craig  family  except 
Mrs.  Craig." 

"Who  else?" 

"  Nobody." 

"  I  see.  .  .  .  And  as  I  understand 
it,  you  are  now  stepping  forward  to 
offer  me  " 

"  I  offer  you  a  place  in  this  house  as 
my  son.  I  offer  to  deal  with  you  as  a 
father." 

For  a  long  time  the  young  fellow 
stood  there  without  stirring,  pallid,  his 
dark,  expressionless  eyes  fixed  on  space. 
And  after  a  while  he  spoke: 

"  Colonel  Arran,  I  had  rather  than  all 
the  happiness  on  earth  that  you  had 
left  me  the  memory  of  my  mother. 
You  have  chosen  not  to  do  so.  And 
now  do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  exchange 
what  she  and  I  really  are  for  anything 
that  you  can  offer?  How,  under  God, 
you  could  have  punished  her  as  you  did 
—how  you  could  have  reconciled  your 
conscience  to  the  invocation  of  a  brutal 
law  which  rehabilitated  you  at  the 


expense  of  the  woman  who  had  been  your  wife— how  you 
could  have  done  this  in  the  name  of  duty  and  of  conscience 
I  cannot  comprehend." 

He  hesitated,  rigid,  clenching  and  unclenching  his  hands, 
then  drew  a  deep,  agonized  breath. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  meant  to  be  just  to  me.  I  wish 
you  might  have  dealt  more  mercifully  with  my  mother. 

As  for  what  you  have  done  to  me— well   Now,  may  I 

have  her  letters? " 

"  Is  that  your  decision,  Berkley?  " 

"  It  is.  I  want  only  her  letters  from  you— and  any  little 
keepsakes — relics — if  there  be  any  " 

"  I  offer  to  recognize  you  as  my  son." 

"I  decline— believing  that  you  mean  to  be  just,  and, 
perhaps,  kind — God  knows  what  you  do  mean  by  disin- 
terring the  dead  for  a  son  to  look  back  upon  " 

"  Could  I  have  offered  you  what  I  offer,  otherwise?" 

"  Man !  Man !  You  have  nothing  to  offer  me  !  Your 
silence  was  the  only  kindness  you  could  have  done  me! 
You  have  killed  something  in  me.  I  don't  know  what 
yet,  but  I  think  it  was  the  best  part  of  me." 

"  Berkley,  do  you  suppose  that  I  have  entered  upon  this 
matter  lightly?" 

Berkley  sneered,  showing  his  teeth.  "No;  it  was  your 
damned  conscience,  and  I  suppose  you  couldn't  strangle 
it.  I  am  sorry  you  couldn't.  Sometimes  a  strangled 
conscience  makes  men  kinder." 

Colonel  Arran  rang.  A  dark  flush  had  overspread  his 
forehead;  he  turned  to  the  butler. 

"  Bring  me  the  dispatch-box  that  stands  on  my  study- 
table." 

Berkley,  hands  interlocked  behind  his  back,  was  pacing 
the  dining-room  carpet;  his  teeth  kept  worrying  his  under 
lip,  his  restless  fingers  picked  at  each  other.  Neither 
spoke  until  Larraway  entered,  carrying  an  inlaid  box. 

"Thank  you,  Larraway.   You  need  not  wait." 

"Thank you,  sir." 

When  they  were  alone  again  Colonei  Arran  unlocked 
and  opened  the  box  and,  behind  the  raised  lid,  remained 
invisibly  busy  for  some  little  time,  apparently  sorting  and 
resorting  the  hidden  contents.   After  an  interval  the  older 


What  an  Insolently  Reckless  Head  it  Was! 


man  seemed  to  arrive  at  an  abrupt  decision,  for  he  closed 
the  lid  and  laid  two  packages  on  the  cloth  between  them. 

"Are  these  mine?  "  asked  Berkley,  pale  as  a  specter. 

"They  are  mine,"  corrected  the  other  quietly,  "but  I 
choose  to  yield  them  to  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Berkley.  There  was  a  hint  of 
ferocity  in  his  voice ;  he  took  the  letters,  turned  around 
to  look  for  his  hat,  found  it,  and  straightened  up  with 
a  long,  deep  intake  of  breath.  He  was  deathly  white,  but 
master  of  himself. 

"I  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  between  us, 
Colonel  Arran?" 

"  That  lies  with  you." 

There  was  a  pause;  Colonel  Arran  waited  a  moment, 
then  struck  the  bell. 

"Larraway,  Mr.  Berkley  has  decided  to  go." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"You  will  accompany  Mr.  Berkley  to  the  door." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"And  hand  to  Mr.  Berkley  the  outer  key  of  this  house." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"And  in  case  Mr.  Berkley  ever  again  desires  to  enter 
this  house  he  is  to  be  admitted,  and  his  orders  are  to  be 
obeyed  by  every  servant  in  it." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Colonel  Arran  rose,  trembling;  he  and  Berkley  looked 
at  each  other,  then  both  bowed,  and  the  butler  ushered 
out  the  younger  man. 

"Pardon— the  latch-key,  sir." 

Berkley  took  it,  examined  it,  handed  it  back.  "  Return 
it  to  Colonel  Arran  with  Mr.  Berkley's  compliments,"  he 
said,  and  went  blindly  out  into  the  April  evening. 

Larraway  stood  stealthily  peering  through  the  side  lights, 
then  tiptoed  toward  the  hallway  and  entered  the  dining- 
room  with  velvet  tread. 

"  Port  or  brandy,  sir  ?  "  he  whispered  at  Colonel  Arran 'a 
elbow. 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head. 
"  Nothing  more.  Take  that  box  to  my  study." 
Later,  seated  at  his  study-table  before  the  open  box, 
he  heard  Larraway  knock,  and  he  quietly  laid  away  the 
miniature  of  Berkley's  mother  which 
had  been  lying  in  his  steady  palm  for 
hours. 
"Well?" 

"Pardon;  Mr.  Berkley's  key,  with 
Mr.  Berkley's  compliments,  sir."  And 
he  laid  it  upon  the  table  by  the  box. 
"  Thank  you.   That  will  be  all." 
"Thank  you,  sir.    Good  night,  sir." 
"  Good  night." 

The  Colonel  picked  up  the  evening 
paper  and  opened  it  mechanically. 

"By  telegraph,"  he  read.  "War  in- 
evitable! Postscript!  Fort  Sumter!  It 
is  now  certain  that  the  Government 
has  decided  to  reenforce  Major  Ander- 
son's command  at  all  hazards  " 

The  lines  in  the  Evening  Post  blurred 
under  his  eyes;  he  passed  one  broad, 
bony  hand  across  them,  straightened  his 
shoulders  and,  setting  the  unlighted 
cigar  firmly  between  his  teeth,  composed 
himself  to  read. 

But  after  a  few  minutes  he  had  read 
enough.  He  dropped  deeper  into  his 
armchair,  hand  outstretched,  instinct- 
ively groping  for  the  miniature  of 
Berkley's  mother. 


As  for  Berkley,  he  was  at  last  alone 
with  his  letters  and  his  keepsakes,  in  the 
lodgings  which  he  inhabited — and  now 
would  inhabit  no  more.  The  letters  lay 
still  unopened  before  him  on  his  writing- 
table;  he  stood  looking  at  the  minia- 
tures and  photographs,  all  portraits  of 
his  mother  from  girlhood  onward. 

One  by  one  he  took  them  up,  examined 
them— touched  them  to  his  lips,  laid 
each  away.  The  letters  he  also  laid  away 
unopened  ;  he  could  not  begin  to  read 
them  now.  He  was  no  longer  able  to 
endure. 

The  French  clock  in  his  bedroom 
struck  eight.  He  closed  and  locked  his 
desk,  stood  looking  at  it  blankly  for  a 
moment,  one  hand  resting  on  the  lid; 
then  he  squared  his  shoulders.  An  en- 
velope lay  open  on  the  desk  beside  him. 

"Oh!— yes,"  he  said  aloud,  but 
scarcely  heard  his  own  voice. 

The  envelope  inclosed  an  invitation 
from  one  Camilla  Lent  to  a  theater 
party  for  that  evening  and  a  dance 
afterward. 

He  had  a  vague  idea  that  he  had 
accepted. 
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The  play  was  The  Seven  Sinters  at  Laura  Keene's 
Theater;  the  dunce  was  somewhere-  probably  at.  Del- 

monico's,   n  be  were  going  it  was  time  he  was  afoot, 

1 1  is  eyes  wandered  from  one  familiar  object  to  a  not  lier ; 
he  moved  restlessly  and  began  to  roam  through  the 
richly-furnished  rooms.  But  to  Berkley  nothing  in  the 
world  seemed  familiar  any  longer,  and  the  strangeness 
of  it  and  the  solitude  were  stupefying  him. 

When  he  became  tired  trying  to  think  he  made  the  tour 
again  in  a  stupid  sort  of  way,  then  rang  for  his  servant, 
Burgess,  and  started  mechanically  about  his  dressing. 

He  had  a  rascally  servant  somewhere  about  the  premises 
and  rang  for  him  again,  but  the  fellow  did  not  appear.  So 
he  dressed  without  aid.  And  at  last  he  was  ready  and 
went  out,  drunk  with  fatigue  and  the  reaction  from  pain. 

He  did  not  afterward  remember  how  he  came  to  the 
theater.    Presently  he  found  himself  in  a  lower-tier  box, 
talking  to  a  Mrs.  Paige,  who,  curiously,  miraculously, 
resembled  the  girlish  portraits  of  his 
mother — or  he  imagined  so  —  until  he 
noticed  that  her  hair  was  yellow  and  her 
eyes  blue.    And  then  his  voice  sounded 
low,    humorous,  caressingly  modulated, 
and  he  listened  to  it,  amused  that  he  was 
able  to  speak  at  all. 

"And  so  you  are  the  wonderful  Ailsa 
Paige,"  he  heard  himself  repeating. 
"  Camilla  wrote  me  that  I  must  beware  of 
my  peace  of  mind  the  moment  I  first  set 
eyes  on  you  " 

"  Camilla  Lent  is  supremely  silly,  Air. 
Berkley  ■  " 

"  Camilla  is  a  sibyl.    This  night  my 
peace  of  mind  departed  forever." 

"  May  I  offer  you  a  little  of  mine?  " 

"  I  may  ask  more  than  that  of  you." 

"You  mean  a  dance?" 

"  More  than  one." 

"How  many?" 

"All  of  them.   How  many  will  you  give 
me?" 

"One.   Please  look  at  the  stage.  Isn't 
Laura  Keene  bewitching?" 
"  Your  voice  is  " 

"Such  nonsense!  Besides,  I'd  rather 
hear  what  Laura  Keene  is  saying  than 
listen  to  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  it?" 

"  Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  Mr.  Berkley,  I  really  do." 

He  dropped  back  in  the  box.  Camilla  laid  her  painted 
fan  across  his  arm: 

"Isn't  Ailsa  Paige  the  most  enchanting  creature  you 
ever  saw?  I  told  you  so!  Isn't  she?  Do  look  at  her.  I 
am  completely  enamored  of  her.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  lovely  creature  in  all  your  life?  And  she  is  very  young, 
but  very  wise.  She  knows  useful  and  charitable  things— 
like  nursing  the  sick  and  dressing  injuries  and  her  own 
hats.  And  she  actually  served  a  whole  year  in  the  horrible 
city  hospital!   Wasn't  it  brave  of  her ?  " 

Berkley  swayed  forward  to  look  at  Ailsa  Paige;  he 
began  to  be  tonnented  again  by  the  feverish  idea  that  she 
resembled  the  girl  pictures  of  his  mother.  Nor  could  he 
rid  himself  of  the  fantastic  impression.  In  the  growing 
unreality  of  it  all,  in  the  distorted  outlines  of  a  world  gone 
topsyturvy,  amid  the  deadly  blur  of  things  material  and 
mental,  Ailsa  Paige's  face  alone  remained  strangely  clear. 
And,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  saying,  he  spoke: 

"  There  was  only  one  other  like  you,"  he  said.  Mrs. 
Paige  turned  slowly  and  looked  at  him,  but  the  quiet 
rebuke  in  her  eyes  remained  unuttered. 

"Be  more  genuine  with  me,"  she  said  gently.  "I  am 
worth  it,  Mr.  Berkley." 

Then  suddenly  there  seemed  to  run  a  pale  flash  through 
his  brain. 

"Yes,"  he  said  in  an  altered  voice;  "you  are  worth 
it.    .    .    .    Don't  drive  me  away  from  you  just  yet." 

"Drive  you  away?"  in  soft  concern.  "I  did  not 
mean  ■  " 

"  You  will,  some  day.  But  don't  do  it  tonight."  Then 
the  quick,  feverish  smile  broke  out: 

"Do  you  need  a  servant?  I'm  out  of  a  place.  I  can 
neither  cook,  clean  silver,  wash  sidewalks,  nor  wait  on  the 
table;  so  you  see  I  have  every  qualification." 

Smilingly  perplexed  she  let  her  eyes  rest  on  his  pallid 
face  for  a  moment,  then  turned  toward  the  stage  again. 

The  Seven  Sisters  pursued  its  spectacular  course;  lone 
Burke,  Polly  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Vining  were  in  the  cast; 
tableau  succeeded  tableau;  I  Wish  I  Were  in  Dixie  was 
sung,  and  the  popular  burlesque  ended  in  the  celebrated 
scene,  The  Birth  of  the  Butterfly  in  the  Bower  of  Ferns, 
with  the  entire  company  kissing  their  fingertips  to  a 
vociferous  and  satiated  audience. 

Then  it  was  supper  at  Delmonico's  and  a  dance— and 
at  last  the  valse  promised  him  by  Ailsa  Paige. 

Through  the  fixed  unreality  of  things  he  saw  her  clearly, 
standing,  awaiting  him  -saw  her  sensitive  face  as  she 
quietly  laid  her  hand  on  his  -saw  it  suddenly  alter  as  the 
light  contact  startled  both. 


"I  Shall  Bear  Your  Image  Always.    You  Know  It" 

Flushed,  she  looked  up  at  him  like  a  hurt  child,  con- 
scious yet  only  of  the  surprise. 

Dazed,  he  stared  back.  Neither  spoke.  He  took  her 
hand;  his  arm  encircled  her;  both  seemed  aware  of  that, 
then  only  of  the  swaying  rhythm  of  the  dance  and  of 
joined  hands  and  her  waist  imprisoned — and  of  unknown 
forces  like  tides  surging,  sweeping  them  as  they  drifted 
through  music  and  light  and  space  into  a  pulseless  void. 
Around  him  now  even  the  vague,  the  distorted,  the  unreal 
melted  into  blankness;  only  the  fragrance  of  her  hair 
seemed  real— and  the  long  lashes  resting  on  curved  cheeks 
and  the  youth  of  her  yielding  in  his  embrace. 

Neither  spoke  when  it  had  ended;  she  turned  aside  and 
stood  motionless,  one  hand  resting  on  the  stair  rail  as 
though  to  steady  herself.   Her  small  head  was  lowered. 

He  managed  to  say:  "  You  will  give  me  the  next? " 

"No." 

"Then  the  next  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  not  moving. 

A  young  fellow  came  up  eagerly,  cocksure  of  her,  but 
she  shook  her  head— and  shook  her  head  to  all— and 
Berkley  remained  beside  her.  And  at  last  her  reluctant 
head  turned  slowly,  and  slowly  her  gaze  searched  his. 

"Shall  we  rest?"  he  said. 

"Yes.   Iam — tired." 

Her  dainty  avalanche  of  skirts  filled  the  stairs  as  she 
settled  there  in  silence— he  at  her  feet,  turned  sideways  so 
that  he  could  look  up  into  the  brooding,  absent  eyes. 

And  over  them  again— over  the  small  space  just  then 
allotted  them  in  the  world— was  settling  once  more  the 
intangible,  indefinable  spell  awakened  by  their  first  light 
contact.  Through  its  silence  hurried  their  pulses;  through 
its  significance  her  dazed  young  eyes  looked  out  into  a  haze 
where  nothing  stirred  except  a  phantom  heart,  beating  the 
reveille.   And  the  spell  lay  heavy  on  them  both. 

"I  shall  bear  your  image  always.    You  know  it." 

She  seemed  scarcely  to  have  heard  him. 

"There  is  no  reason  in  what  I  say.  I  know  it.  Yet  — I 
am  destined  never  to  forget  you." 

She  made  no  sign. 

"Ailsa  Paige,"  he  said  mechanically. 

And  after  a  long  while,  slowly,  she  looked  down  at  him 
where  he  sat  at  her  feet,  his  pallid  face  between  his  hands, 
his  dark  eyes  fixed  on  space. 

// 

ALL  the  morning  she  had  been  busy  in  the  Craigs' 
Li  back-yard  garden,  clipping,  training,  loosening  the 
earth  around  lilac,  honeysuckle  and  rose  of  Sharon.  The 
little  German  florist  at  the  corner  had  sent  in  two  loads 


of  richly-fertilized  soil  and  a  barrel  of  forest  mould. 
These  she  sweetened  with  lime  mixed  in  her  small 
pan,  and  applied  judiciously  to  the  peach  tree  by  the 
grape  arbor,  to  the  thickets  of  pearl-gray  iris,  to  the 
beloved  roses,  prairie  climber,  Baltimore  bell,  and 
General  Jacqueminot.  A  neighbor's  cat,  war-scarred 
and  bold,  traversing  the  fences  in  search  of  single 
combat,  halted  to  watch  her;  an  early  bee,  with  no 
blossoms  yet  to  rummage,  passed  and  repassed,  buz- 
zing distractedly. 

The  Craigs'  next-door  neighbor,  Camilla  Lent,  came 
out  on  her  back  veranda  and  looked  down  with  a  sleepy 
nod   of   recognition   and  good-morning, 
stretching  her  pretty  arms  luxuriously  in 
the  sunshine. 

"  You  look  very  sweet  down  there,  Ailsa, 
in  your  pink  gingham  apron  and  garden 
gloves." 

"And  you  look  very  sweet  up  there, 
Camilla,  in  your  muslin  frock  and  satin 
skin!  And  every  time  you  yawn  you 
resemble  a  plump,  white  magnolia  bud 
opening  just  enough  to  show  the  pink 
inside! " 

"  It's  mean  to  call  me  plump! "  returned 
Camilla  reproachfully.  "Anyway,  any- 
body would  yawn  with  the  Captain  keep- 
ing the  entire  household  awake  all  night. 
I  vow  I  haven't  slept  one  wink  since  that 
wretched  news  from  Charleston.  He 
thinks  he's  a  battery  of  horse  artillery  now; 
that's  the  very  latest  development,  and  I 
shed  tears  and  the  chandeliers  shed  prisms 
^  every  time  he  maneuvers." 

"  The  dear  old  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Paige, 
smiling  as  she  moved  among  the  shrubs. 
For  a  full  minute  her  sensitive  lips  re- 
mained tenderly  curved  as  she  stood  con- 
sidering the  agricultural  problems  before 
her;  then  she  settled  down  again  naively 
—  like  a  child  on  its  haunches — and  con- 
tinued to  mix  nourishment  for  the  roses. 

Camilla,  lounging  sideways  on  her  own 
veranda  window-sill,   rested    her  head 
against  the  frame,  alternately  blinking 
down  at  the  pretty  widow  through  white- 
lidded,  sleepy  eyes  and  patting  her  lips 
to  control  the  yawns  that  tormented  her. 
"  I  had  a  horrid  dream,  too,"  she  said,  "  about  The  Seven 
Sisters.   I  was  Pluto  to  your  Diavoline  and  Philip  Berkley 
was  a  phantom  that  grinned  at  everybody  and  rattled  the 
bones;  and  I  waked  in  a  dreadful  fright  to  hear  Uncle's 
spurred  boots  overhead  and  that  horrid,  noisy  old  saber  of 
his  banging  the  best  furniture. 

"  Then  this  morning  just  before  sunrise  he  came  into  my 
bedroom,  hair  and  mustache  on  end,  and  in  full  uniform, 
and  attempted  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
me— or  maybe  it  was  the  Constitution  — I  don't  remember; 
but  I  began  to  cry,  and  that  always  sends  him  off." 

Ailsa's  quick  laugh  and  the  tenderness  of  her  expression 
were  her  only  comments  upon  the  doings  of  Josiah  Lent, 
lately  Captain,  United  States  Dragoons. 

Camilla  yawned  again,  rose  and,  arranging  her  spread- 
ing white  skirts,  seated  herself  on  her  veranda  steps  in 
full  sunshine. 

"We  did  have  a  nice  party,  didn't  we,  Ailsa?"  she  said, 
leaning  a  little  sideways  so  that  she  could  see  over  the 
fence  and  down  into  the  Craigs'  back-yard  garden. 

"I  had  such  a  good  time,"  responded  Ailsa,  looking  up 
radiantly. 

"So  did  I.  Billy  Cortlandt  is  the  most  divine  dancer. 
Isn't  Evelyn  Estcourt  pretty?" 

"She  is  growing  up  to  be  very  beautiful  some  day. 
Stephen  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention;  did  you 
notice  it?" 

"Really?  I  didn't  notice  it,"  replied  Camilla  without 
enthusiasm.  "But,"  she  added,  "I  did  notice  you  and 
Phil  Berkley  on  the  stairs.  It  didn't  take  you  long,  did  it  ?" 

Ailsa's  color  rose  a  trifle. 

"We  exchanged  scarcely  a  dozen  words,"  she  observed 
sedately. 

Camilla  laughed. 

"It  didn't  take  you  long,"  she  repeated,  "either  of 
you.  It  was  the  swiftest  case  of  fascination  that  I  ever 
saw." 

"You  are  absurd,  Camilla." 

"But  isn't  he  perfectly  fascinating?  I  think  he  is  the 
most  romantic-looking  creature  I  ever  saw.  However," 
she  added,  folding  her  slender  hands  in  resignation,  "there 
is  nothing  else  to  him.  He's  accustomed  to  being  adored; 
there's  no  heart,  left  in  him.   I  think  it's  dead." 

Mrs.  Paige  stood  looking  up  at  her,  trowel  hanging 
loosely  in  her  gloved  hand. 

"  Did  anything    kill  it?"  she  asked  carelessly. 

"I  don't  think  it  ever  lived  very  long.  Anyway,  there 
is  something  missing  in  the  man;  something  blank  in  him. 
A  girl's  time  is  wasted  in  wondering  what  is  going  on 
behind  those  adorable  eyes  of  his.    Because  there  is 
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nothing  going  on;  it's  all  on  the  surface— the  charm,  the 
man's  engaging  ways  and  manners — all  surface.  ...  I 
thought  I'd  better  tell  you,  Ailsa." 

"There  was  no  necessity,"  said  Ailsa  calmly;  "we 
scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen  words." 

As  she  spoke  she  became  aware  of  a  shape  behind  the 
veranda  windows— a  man's  upright  figure  passing  and 
repassing.  And  now,  at  the  open  window,  it  suddenly 
emerged  into  full  sunlight— a  spare,  sinewy,  active 
gentleman  of  fifty,  hair  and  mustache  thickly  white,  a 
deep  seam  furrowing  his  forehead  from  the  left  ear  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair  above  the  right  temple. 

The  most  engaging  of  smiles  parted  the  young  widow's 
lips. 

"Good  morning,  Captain  Lent,"  she  cried  gayly.  "You 
have  neglected  me  dreadfully  of  late." 

The  Captain  came  to  a  rigid  salute. 

"April  eleventh,  eighteen-sixty-one ! "  he  said  with 
clean-cut  precision.  " Good  morning,  Mrs.  Paige!  How 
does  your  garden  blow?  Blow— blow,  ye  wintry  winds! 
Ahem!  How  have  the  roses  wintered— the  rose  of  yester- 
day?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  am  afraid  my  sister's  roses 
have  not  wintered  very  well.  I'm  really  a  little  worried 
about  them." 

"  I  am  worried  about  nothing,"  said  the  Captain  briskly. 
"  God's  will  is  doing  night  and  day,  Mrs.  Paige.  Has  your 
brother-in-law  gone  to  business? " 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  and  Stephen  went  at  eight  this  morning." 

"  Is  your  sister-in-law  well,  God  bless  her?  "  shouted  the 
Captain. 

"Uncle,  you  mustn't  shout,"  remonstrated  Camilla 
gently. 

"  I'm  only  exercising  my  voice";  and  to  Ailsa: 

"I  neglect  nothing,  mental,  physical,  spiritual,  that 
may  be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  my  country  in  the 
hour  when  every  respiration,  every  pulsebeat,  every 
waking  thought  shall  belong  to  the  God  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  I  again  shall  have  the  honor  to  serve." 

He  bowed  stiffly  from  the  waist  to  Ailsa,  to  his  niece, 
turned  right-about,  and  marched  off  into  the  house,  his 
white  mustache  bristling,  his  hair  on  end. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Camilla  patiently;  "isn't  it  dis- 
heartening? " 

"  He  is  a  dear,"  said  Ailsa;  "  I  adore  him." 


THE  Arizona  Rangers  was  a  picked  body  of  peace 
officers,  selected  for  that  superlative  degree  of  brav- 
ery that  men  call  sand.  The  business  of  this  company 
was  to  carry  the  statutes  into  places  where  there  was  no 
law,  and  to  force  their  recognition  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  hitherto  had  laughed  at  them.  The  members  did  it  in 
that  Southwest  land,  where  Apaches  and  cattle-wars  and 
the  baked  desert  itself  had  tried  out  every  one  until  the 
very  thieves  had  yawned  in  situations  that  spelled  death. 
For  eight  years  after  1900  they  smoothed  off  the  territory's 
rougher  edges;  they  made  man's  law  a  mighty  thing. 

There  were  usually  twenty-odd  names  on  the  company's 
roster;  and  the  desert  is  wide  in  Arizona.  Therefore  the 
men  worked  nearly  always  against  odds;  and  the  odds 
came  from  a  population  that  has  made  the  region's  name  a 
synonym  for  hard-eyed,  thin-lipped  fearlessness.  This 
shows  that,  in  recruiting,  the  captains  surely  picked  the 
choice  ones  from  the  crowd. 

"He's  as  good  as  ten,"  was  the  standard  toward  which 
the  captains  aimed.  To  secure  the  nine-man  ally  with 
each  new  member  of  the  band,  they  placed  all  candidates 
under  surveillance;  they  demanded  a  long  list  of  stern 
virtues  which,  in  its  entirety,  amounted  to  temperance  in 
words  and  repression  in  deeds.  On  that,  they  reasoned, 
was  based  this  fine  thing  called  sand. 

In  some  instances  the  captains  fell  down.  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  swore  in  such  men  as  William  Sparks.  He 
was  a  quiet  citizen,  the  sort  who  rolls  his  cigarettes 
unnoticed  in  a  group.  In  time  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant, which  he  held  when  he  ran  afoul  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Chiricahua. 

The  Sheriff  was  of  the  old  type,  the  type  whose  names 
ring  loud  in  Tombstone's  lurid  history;  the  iron  men  who, 
when  the  acrid  smoke-wreaths  lifted,  filed  the  notches  on 
their  guns.  He  ran  his  county,  and  he  ran  it  on  the  old 
theory— the  theory  of  the  pastoral  days— that  might  was 
law  because  the  statutes  were  remote. 

That  theory  had  come  from  necessity  in  a  day  when 
cattle-rustling  had  a  dignity  akin  to  border-raiding.  In  that 
day  the  law's  machinery  was  simply  an  ally  at  the  service 
of  the  strongest  man.  The  cowtowns,  holding  as  they  did 
the  bulk  of  the  voting  population,  were  usually  tough. 
Many  of  the  so-called  cattle-wars  on  which  elections 
hinged  were  but  quarrels  of  their  gamblers,  saloonmen 


"Yes— if  he'd  only  sleep  at  night.  I  am  very  selfish,  I 
suppose,  to  complain;  he  is  so  happy  and  so  interested 
these  days — only,  I  am  wondering — if  there  ever  should 
be  a  war— would  it  break  his  poor  old  heart  if  he  couldn't 
go?  They'll  never  let  him,  you  know." 

Ailsa  looked  up,  troubled. 

"You  mean — because ! "  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  ' '  Well, 
I  don't  consider  him  anything  more  than  delightfully 
eccentric." 

"Neither  do  I.  But  all  this  is  worrying  me  ill.  His 
heart  is  so  entirely  wrapped  up  in  it ;  he  writes  a  letter  to 
Washington  every  day,  and  nobody  ever  replies.  Ailsa, 
it  almost  terrifies  me  to  think  what  might  happen— and  he 
be  left  out! " 

"  Nothing  will  happen.  The  world  is  too  civilized,  dear." 

"But  the  papers  talk  about  nothing  else!  And  Uncle 
takes  every  paper  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  he 
wants  to  have  the  editor  of  the  Herald  arrested  and  he  is 
very  anxious  to  hang  the  entire  staff  of  the  Daily  News. 
It's  all  well  enough  to  stand  there  laughing,  but  I  believe 
there'll  be  a  war,  and  then  my  troubles  will  begin!  " 

Ailsa,  down  on  her  haunches,  dabbled  thoughtfully  in 
the  soil,  exploring  the  masses  of  matted  spiderwort  for 
new  shoots. 

Camilla  looked  on  resignedly,  her  fingers  playing  with 
the  loosened  masses  of  her  glossy  black  hair.  Each  was 
following  in  silence  the  idle  drift  of  thought  which  led 
Camilla  back  to  her  birthday  party. 

"Twenty!  "  she  said  still  more  resignedly;  "four  years 
younger  than  you  are,  Ailsa  Paige!  Oh,  dear— and  here  I 
am,  absolutely  unmarried.  That  is  not  a  very  maidenly 
thought,  I  suppose,  is  it,  Ailsa?" 

"You  always  were  a  romantic  child,"  observed  Ailsa, 
digging  vigorously  in  the  track  of  a  vanishing  May-beetle. 
But  when  she  disinterred  him  her  heart  failed  her  and  she 
let  him  scramble  away. 

"  There!  He'll  probably  chew  up  everything,"  she  said. 
"  What  a  sentimental  goose  I  am!  " 

"The  first  trace  of  real  sentiment  I  ever  saw  you  dis- 
play," began  Camilla  reflectively,  "was  the  night  of  my 
party." 

Ailsa  dug  with  energy.  ' '  That  is  absurd !  And  not  even 
funny." 

"  You  were  sentimental ! " 

"I— well,  there  is  no  use  in  answering  you,  Camilla." 


and  stockthieves,  in  which  the  ranchers  had  to  cast  lots 
with  one  or  the  other  faction  in  order  to  get  protection 
when  victory  came.  Sheriffs  were  leaders;  their  followers 
did  pretty  much  as  they  pleased ;  while  the  henchmen  of 
rival  candidates  avoided  service  of  warrants  or,  at  best, 
walked  with  circumspection. 

On  this  theory,  and  in  its  day,  the  Sheriff  of  Chiricahua 
had  fought  his  way  to  power  among  loud-sounding  deeds 
of  arms.  Seated,  he  ruled  the  county;  he  was  his  own 
legislature  and  often  his  own  court.  When  the  years  nar- 
rowed the  ranges  and  brought  more  complicated  conditions 
he  hung  to  the  tenets  of  yesterday.  He  stood  fast  in  the 
way  of  progress. 

The  Rangers  were  bringing  the  law  into  other  places. 
Cattle-rustling  ceased  to  be  a  political  privilege;  shooting- 
up  of  towns  became  a  misdemeanor,  no  matter  whether 
the  gunwielder  was  a  republican  or  a  democrat.  Gambler 
and  bandit  went ;  the  mists  of  other  years  slowly  enwrapped 
them  and  made  them  fine  to  look  upon.  Carrying  the 
statutes  into  Chiricahua,  the  Rangers  found  the  Sheriff 
opposing  the  change.  He  still  kept  his  following,  and  he 
continued  to  run  the  town.  He  protected  his  adherents 
even  when  these  were  wanted  for  felonies. 

At  first  the  opposition  was  widespread  and  vague,  the 
Sheriff's  followers  against  Rangers  in  general.  Members 
of  the  company  came  to  Chiricahua  many  times;  now  it 
was  a  horsethief,  now  a  murderer,  again  a  brawler,  who 
departed  with  one  of  them.  Often  the  Ranger  went  away 
alone,  chagrined  at  failure  that  could  always  be  traced  to 
the  tacit  hindrance  of  the  Sheriff.  In  time  Sparks  came  to 
be  the  man  who  was  most  frequently  detailed  to  the 
place.  Gradually  the  Sheriff  showed  his  attitude  more 
openly.  These  two  came  at  length  into  the  position  of 
antagonists;  as  issues  do— it  narrowed  down  to  a  man- 
to-man  affair. 

A  score  of  circumstances  helped  to  bring  this  about. 
Most  potent  among  them  was  the  element  of  personality; 
strong  men,  adherents  of  opposite  beliefs  that  now  clashed, 
the  pair  became,  of  themselves,  pitted  against  each  other. 
There  was  also  the  crowd's  invariable  desire  to  see  a  fight. 
Outsiders  did  their  best  to  smooth  the  path  toward  the 
encounter;  they  came  to  look  upon  it  as  a  certainty. 
Such  was  the  situation  when  a  cloudburst  swept  away  a 
portion  of  the  town,  and  brought  the  issue  to  a  head. 


"  No,  there  isn't.  I've  seen  women  look  at  men,  and 
men  look  back  again— the  way  he  did!  " 

"  Dear,  please  don't  say  such  things! " 

"I'm  going  to  say  'em,"  insisted  Camilla  with  malicious 
satisfaction.  "You've  jeered  at  me  because  I'm  tender- 
hearted about  men;  now  my  chance  has  come! " 

"But  it  is. too  ridiculous  to  be  funny,"  Ailsa  began 
patiently ; ' '  there  were  scarcelv  a  dozen  words  spoken  ' ' 

Camilla,  delighted,  shook  her  dark  curls. 

"You've  said  that  before,"  she  laughed.  "Oh,  you 
pretty  minx !  —you  and  your  dozen  words ! " 

Ailsa  Paige  arose  in  wrath  and  stretched  out  a  warning 
arm  among  her  leafless  roses;  but  Camilla  placed  both 
hands  on  the  fence  top  and  leaned  swiftly  down  from  the 
veranda  steps. 

"Forgive  me,  dear,"  she  said  penitently;  "I  was  only 
trying  to  torment  you.  Kiss  me  and  make  up.  I  know 
you  too  well  to  believe  that  you  could  care  for  a  man  of 
that  kind." 

Ailsa's  face  was  very  serious,  but  she  lifted  herself  on 
tiptoe  and  they  exchanged  an  amicable  salute  across  the 
fence. 

After  a  moment  she  said:  "What  did  you  mean  by  'a 
man  of  that  kind '  ? " 

Camilla's  shrug  was  expressive.  "There  are  stories 
about  him." 

Ailsa  looked  thoughtfully  into  space.  "  Well,  you  won't 
say  such  things  to  me  again  about  any  man— will  you, 
dear?  " 

"You  never  minded  them  before;  you  used  to  laugh." 

"But  this  time,"  said  Ailsa  Paige,  "it  is  not  the  least 
bit  funny.   We  scarcely  exchanged  " 

She  checked  herself,  flushing  with  annoyance.  Camilla, 
leaning  on  the  garden  fence,  had  suddenly  buried  her  face 
in  both  arms.  In  feminine  plumpness,  when  young,  there 
is  usually  something  left  of  the  schoolgirl  giggler. 

The  pretty  widowed  girl  below  remained  disdainfully 
indifferent.  She  dug,  she  clipped,  she  explored,  inhaling 
with  little  thrills  the  faint  mounting  odor  of  forest  loam 
and  sappy  stems. 

"I  really  must  go  home  and  start  my  own  garden," 
she  said,  not  noticing  Camilla's  mischief ;  ' '  London  Terrace 
will  be  green  in  another  week." 

"  How  long  do  you  stay  with  the  Craigs,  Ailsa?  " 
( Continued  on  Page  48) 


Half  a  hundred  cabins  went  down  with  the  turgid  flood 
that  night.  A  score  of  dwellers  by  the  riverbank  were 
drowned.  The  recession  of  the  waters,  as  sudden  almost 
as  their  coming,  left  the  ravine  bed  strewn  with  wreckage 
and  household  goods.  Then  came  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  mixed  population  in  a  community  where  law  was  not  for 
all.  There  was  much  vandalism.  A  swarm  of  Mexican 
halfbreeds  began  pillaging  the  ruined  cabins  and  plunder- 
ing the  dead. 

In  crises  such  as  this,  where  the  situation  was  beyond 
the  control  of  local  officers,  the  Ranger  company  had  often 
acted.  A  call  for  help  went  out  to  them,  and  Sergeant 
Sparks  was  ordered  to  the  place  with  a  companion.  They 
went  at  once.  To  the  Sheriff,  their  advent  was  an  invasion 
of  his  bailiwick,  an  interference  with  what  he  regarded  as 
his  rights,  the  climax  of  a  series  of  annoyances.  The  time, 
he  said,  had  come  to  see  whether  he  or  this  man  Sparks 
administered  the  law  in  Chiricahua. 

The  pair  of  Rangers  arrived  on  the  morning  train,  on  the 
day  following  the  disaster.  They  went  straight  from  the 
depot  to  the  water-swept  ravine.  Before  noon  they  caught 
twelve  Mexicans,  some  of  them  in  the  very  act  of  robbery, 
others  with  damning  evidence  against  them.  They  took 
the  prisoners  to  the  Chiricahua  jail,  then  went  back  to  the 
scene  of  devastation.  They  busied  themselves  in  bringing 
order  and  in  caring  for  the  refugees  and  the  sick.  It  was 
at  this  time,  while  he  was  picking  his  way  among  the  heaps 
of  flotsam  that  afternoon,  that  Sergeant  Sparks  learned 
of  the  Sheriff's  declaration  of  hostility. 

A  word  here  from  a  friend  and  there  a  scowling  threat 
from  a  member  of  the  opposing  faction  gave  him  wind  of 
coming  trouble.  But  the  Sergeant  had  his  hands  full  in 
the  ravine  bed;  he  went  on  about  his  work,  following  the 
straight  line  along  which  he  had  started,  nodding  mute 
answer  to  a  whispered  warning,  ignoring  every  sullen  hint. 
Perhaps  that  contingency  of  overt  opposition  did  not,  even 
then,  suggest  itself  to  him  as  imminent;  if  it  did,  he  let 
the  future  take  care  of  itself.  It  was  a  long  day,  but  even- 
ing followed  it  and  passed,  before  he  and  his  fellow  Ranger 
sought  their  beds. 

Morning  was  still  young  and  they  had  been  asleep  but  a 
few  hours,  when  a  pounding  on  the  door  awakened  them. 
A  man  entered;  he  was  one  of  the  cowtown's  law-abiding 
citizens,  one  of  those  who  had  looked  upon  the  Rangers  as 
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harbingers  of  longed-for  conditions.  His  whole  appear* 
ance  denot  ed  haste  and  excitement. 

"Your  greasers,"  ho  said  breathlessly!  "are  gone.  The 
Sheriff  burned  the  whole  bunch  loose." 

Now  that  the  contingency  had  developed  suddenly  into 
a  fact,  Sergeant  Sparks  remained  as  taciturn  as  he  had 
been  before.  He  was  too  busy  getting  into  his  clothes  to 
talk,  When  he  had  dressed  he  hurried  to  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  before  whom  he  had  sworn  out  the  warrants  for  his 
prisoners.  The  Justice  was  an  old  citizen  and  he  had  been 
elected  on  the  Sheriff's  ticket;  but  he  was  progressive  in 
his  ideas  of  administration  of  statute  law.  He  liked  the 
Hangers  as  an  institution.  He  explained  the  situation  to 
Sergeant  Sparks. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "the  Sheriff  looks  at  it  that  you're 
interfering.  He  says  you've  gone  too  strong  here  for  a 
long  time.  I  hear  he's  passed  the  word  that  he  won't 
stand  for  you  fellows  any  longer." 

"  Meaning? "  the  Sergeant  asked. 

"  He  ain't  goin'  to  let  those  greasers  come  to  trial.  He's 
said  so." 

"  I'll  get  them  back  again,"  said  Sparks.  "  You  can  try 
them  in  the  morning." 

The  Justice  had  grown  old  during  Chiricahua's  hectic 
youth.  He  knew  the  Sheriff  by  the  Sheriff's  acts.  He 
shook  his  head.  "That  means  trouble,"  he  said.  "As 
sure  as  I  call  court,  it  starts." 

"I'll  look  out  for  my  end,  "said  Sparks.  "I've  got  to  go." 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  told  his  posse  of  one  how 
matters  stood. 
Trouble,  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  old  resi- 
dents like  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  spelled 
only  one  thing.  The 
Sheriff's  followers 
were  many,  and  they 
included  a  goodly 
number  whose 
trigger-fingers  itched. 
The  Ranger  com- 
pany was  badly  scat- 
tered; most  of  the 
members  were  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory. There  were, 
however,  six  who 
might  be  reached  in 
time.  The  pair  went 
to  the  railway 
depot  and  filed  six 
telegrams. 

Then  they  started 
in  again  to  gather  up 
the  twelve  Mexicans. 
It  was  not  a  hard 
task. 

They  found  the  ma- 
jority of  the  escaped 
prisoners  lounging  in 
the  town's  streets. 
Evidently  these 
felons  deemed  the 
jail  a  joke.  Sparks 
was  of  the  same  mind ; 
he  took  them  to  an 
empty  box  car  on  the 
siding  by  the  depot 
and  he  locked  them 
in.  He  left  the  other 
Ranger  here  as  a 

guard  while  he  himself  went  back  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"I  got  them,"  said  Sergeant  Sparks.  "You  c'n  try 
them  in  the  morning  all  right." 

"The  Sheriff,"  said  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  "has  just 
sent  word  to  me  that  as  sure  as  I  call  court  on  these  men 
there'll  be  shooting.  I  don't  want  you  to  look  at  it  that 
I'm  not  game,  but  " 

"You  go  ahead,"  said  Sergeant  Sparks  quietly.  "I'll 
have  these  greasers  on  hand  at  nine  o'clock.  Your  court'll 
be  protected." 

"  That's  all  I'm  lookin'  for,"  the  Justice  said. 

That  night  Sergeant  Sparks  and  his  companion  smoked 
countless  cigarettes  in  the  lee  of  the  box  car.  The  desert 
wind  played  in  minor  keys  upon  the  telegraph  wires. 
Coyotes  shrieked  their  weird  songs  at  the  yellow  stars. 
The  hours  dragged  slowly  by,  and  the  Sergeant  slowly 
evolved  his  plan.  Finally  the  wan  dawn  pushed  the 
blanket  of  darkness  from  the  Earth.  With  eyes  all  red 
from  weariness  the  two  sentinels  greeted  the  sunrise.  They 
saw  the  cowtown  awaken;  they  watched  the  morning 
passenger  train  arrive.  Six  Rangers  dropped  from  the 
dustclad  coaches  and  joined  them. 

Sparks  looked  upon  them  with  satisfaction,  and  with 
satisfaction  saw  their  faces  harden  as  the  situation  was 
explained  to  them.  They  were  good  men ;  and  he  needed 
good  men  indeed  to  carry  out  the  thing  he  had  in  mind, 
the  plan  that  had  come  to  him  in  the  night.    When  it  first 


came  his  eyes  had  narrowed  and  his  jaw  had  set;  even 
now  there  remained  so  that  his  followers  saw  it  in  his 
glance  and  heard  it  in  his  voice  a  metallic  quality.  It 
made  them  wonder  what  his  project  might  be. 

The  town  was  unusually  quiet  that  morning;  it  was 
the  quietude  of  a  large  excitement.  The  news  of  what  had 
taken  place  had  spread;  the  rumors  of  what  would  come 
were  on  every  lip.  The  court  was  the  center  of  anticipa- 
tion.  But  no  spectators  went  thither. 

The  hour  of  nine  o'clock  drew  on.  The  Justice  of  the 
Peace  came  down  the  street  alone.  He  entered  the  empty 
courtroom  and  went  at  once  to  his  battered  desk  on  its 
little  platform.  As  he  took  his  seat  the  street  door  opened. 

A  line  of  men  filed  in.  One  by  one  they  came  until  there 
were  sixteen  of  them.  Every  member  of  the  line  wore  a 
long  revolver  in  the  holster  of  his  loose-hung,  cartridge- 
studded  belt.  They  wore  the  pistols  openly  as  men  had 
worn  them  a  few  years  before,  as  they  themselves  had 
carried  them  in  those  bygone  days.  They  were  the 
Sheriff  of  Chiricahua  and  fifteen  followers.  He  had  sworn 
them  in  as  deputies  an  hour  before;  a  hard-faced  posse, 
and  their  faces  were  no  harder  than  their  deeds  had  been. 
Like  their  leader,  these  men  had  justly  earned  the  reputa- 
tions that  went  along  with  their  big-handled  weapons. 

In  silence  and  with  a  grimness  of  bearing  that  was 
louder  than  shouted  threats,  the  sixteen  walked  across  the 
room  and  took  their  places  in  a  row  along  the  wall.  They 
faced  the  street  door;  their  position  commanded  the 


"All  Right.    Go  Ahead  When  You  Want  To" 

entire  place.  They  wore  the  look  of  men  who  will  surely 
carry  through  what  they  have  in  hand.  The  court  sur- 
veyed them  from  his  elevated  seat;  and  if  he  cursed  the 
necessities  that  had  combined  to  bring  about  this  moment 
his  face  gave  no  sign. 

The  room  had  two  doors:  the  one  through  which  these 
men  had  entered  from  the  street,  and  another  behind  the 
platform  leading  into  an  anteroom.  The  latter  opened 
now.  From  beyond  it  came  the  sound  of  shu filing  feet, 
as  Sergeant  Sparks  appeared.  He  crossed  the  rostrum,  and 
the  twelve  prisoners,  guarded  by  seven  Rangers,  followed 
him  until  he  halted  by  the  row  of  seats  before  the  Justice. 
He  said  a  word  in  Spanish  and  the  Mexicans  sat  down.  A 
number  of  them  were  looking  steadfastly  at  the  floor; 
others  turned  their  heads  toward  the  Sheriff  and  his  fifteen 
armed  deputies. 

The  shuffling  of  feet  ceased;  the  last  prisoner  was  in  his 
chair.  The  Sergeant  went  to  the  door  whence  they  had 
come  and  locked  it.  From  their  places  by  the  wall  the 
sixteen  watched  him  do  this.   Their  eyes  showed  curiosity. 

He  came  back  to  his  Rangers  and  nodded  to  them.  The 
eight  of  them  went  to  the  wall  opposite  the  sixteen;  they 
halted  there.  Through  the  grimness  that  hung  upon  his 
features  like  a  mask  the  Sheriff  of  Chiricahua  allowed  to 
creep  a  single  flicker  of  his  admiration,  as  he  bent  his  eyes 
upon  that  short  line.  It  died;  the  mask  resumed  its 
heavy  immobility. 


The  room  was  silent  now.  The  court,  leaning  a  little 
forward,  motionless  in  his  elevated  seat.  The  row  of 
dark-faced  prisoners,  cowering,  heads  bent.  The  two 
lines:  sixteen  men  girt  with  their  sagging  pistol-belts; 
eight  men  whose  coats  bulged  above  their  revolver-butts. 
A  bare  instant;  the  Sergeant  left  his  place  again. 

In  drill-like  unison  the  eyes  of  the  sixteen  went  toward 
him  as  he  moved.  They  followed  him;  narrowed  now, 
but  expressionless,  they  hung  upon  him.  He  was  walking 
toward  the  street  door.  With  a  deliberation  in  his  pace 
which  made  the  tenseness  in  the  air  more  tense  he  went. 
His  back  was  to  them.  He  paused  before  the  door.  He 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  brought  forth  a  bunch  of  keys. 

Again  the  masklike  grimness  lifted  from  the  Sheriff's 
face.  A  flash  of  wonderment  sprang  forth;  it  vanished; 
but  there  remained,  for  a  single  moment  afterward,  a  deep 
furrow  between  his  brows.  The  Sergeant  picked  a  key 
and  locked  the  door. 

He  returned  to  his  place  in  the  Rangers'  line.  He  turned 
his  face  toward  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  said  quite 
steadily,  as  though  it  did  not  matter  in  the  least,  "All 
right.   Go  ahead  when  you  want  to." 

None  moved.  The  Sergeant  and  the  Sheriff  were  look- 
ing at  each  other  now.  Their  eyes  met;  it  was  like  the 
embrace  of  two  wrestlers. 

The  room  was  locked.  And  it  was  time  to  shoot.  The 
Sheriff  had  shot  many  times  before.  Unhampered  by 
imagination  he  had  peered  through  the  acrid  mists  where 
orange  flashings  leaped  behind  the  lead.    He  knew  that 

grim  game  well.  He 
had  not  played  it  by 
such  rules  as  this,  but 
he  was  an  iron  man. 

An  iron  man.  So 
hard,  that  in  this 
silence  when  a  Mexi- 
can coughed  sud- 
denly he  did  not  shift 
his  eyes  from  the  Ser- 
geant's eyes.  He 
stood  with  his  fifteen 
good  men.  Eight 
men  across  the  room 
from  them.  The 
court  was  looking 
down  over  the  row  of 
prisoners,  upon  the 
two  leaders.  He 
would  call  the  case. 

And  then  

To  shoot  it  out. 
The  Sheriff  had  shot 
it  out  before.  He 
knew  the  irrevoca- 
bility of  his  right 
hand's  first  motion. 
He  had  tested  it  in 
the  open.  Always  in 
the  open.  He  had 
never  run.  But  he 
could  have  run.  Or 
the  other  could  have 
run.  Byways,  side- 
alleys— he  had  never 
used  them;  he  had 
never  known  before 
that  he  had  needed 
them.  This  man 
across  the  room  from 
him  did  not  need 
them.  The  Sheriff's 
eyes  never  wavered  from  the  Sergeant's  eyes.  He  fought 
his  battle  with  himself,  within  himself,  as  he  stood  there. 

He  had  his  pride,  and  pride  is  a  mighty  thing.  An  iron 
man,  he  struggled  to  proceed  into  the  place  that  his  imag- 
ination now  pictured  to  him.  There  is  a  limit  for  the  very 
good;  beyond  that  hairline  only  the  best  may  go.  The 
furrow  crept  down  between  the  Sheriff's  brows.  It  deep- 
ened. A  feeling  of  huge  bewilderment  passed  over  him;  of 
wonder.  His  gaze  wandered  slowly  to  that  locked  door. 
The  thing  was  beyond  him. 

He  brought  back  his  eyes  to  the  Sergeant.  His  face 
tightened;  his  lips  pressed  close  until  they  became  a 
single  line.  He  left  his  place  and  crossed  the  room  to 
where  the  Sergeant  stood.  There  was  no  sense  of  shame  to 
show  itself;  he  did  not  let  his  voice  or  his  face  betray  his 
admiration.  He  simply  told  his  limitations. 
"  This  is  going  too  strong  for  me,"  he  said. 
Then,  from  this  other  whom  he  had  come  to  kill,  he 
asked  what  he  had  now  to  ask. 

"  Give  me  that  key,"  said  he,  "  and  we'll  clear  out." 
When  the  last  of  the  sixteen  had  filed  into  the  street  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  sighed  heavily  and  mopped  his  brow 
before  he  called  the  case. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  in  recruiting  the  Arizona 
Rangers  the  captains  quite  frequently  got  men  like  this, 
every  one  of  whom  brought  with  him  that  nine-man  ally, 
the  quality  of  courage  known  as  "sand." 
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He  Discovered  Brother  Dunn  Hopping  About  the 
Room  in  His  Nightshirt 

THE  fact  that  I  had  a  worldly  mind  was  in  some  ways 
very  fortunate  for  William.  For,  when  all  is  said, 
this  is  the  world  we  live  in,  not  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  And  while  I  never  knew  any  man  who  understood 
the  archangelic  politics  of  the  latter  place  better  than 
he  did,  there  were  constantly  occurring  occasions  down 
here  on  the  earth,  between  his  pulpit  and  the  post-office, 
when  this  same  New  Jerusalem  statecraft  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  obtuse  and  stubborn  men  in  creation.  It 
was  then  that  I  used  to  feel  like  one  of  those  cheerful, 
clever  little  dogs  we  sometimes  see  leading  a  blind  man 
through  a  dangerously  crowded  thoroughfare.  It  was 
then  only  that  I  ever  had  the  delightful  sensation  of  filling 
the  star  role  in  the  really  great  drama  of  life  we  were  acting 
together.  And  it  was  usually  a  deliciously  double  role; 
for  William  never  knew  that  he  was  led  by  anything  but 
the  voice  of  God  and  the  peculiar  Scripture-wisdom  of  the 
prophets;  and  the  man  of  the  world  in  the  situation,  who 
had  to  be  corralled  and  brought  back  into  the  fold,  rarely 
suspected,  either,  what  was  happening  to  him. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  I  will  say  I  think  some  very  good 
people  will  be  obliged  to  wait  until  they  actually  get  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  before  they  experience  the  shine 
and  illumination  of  a  spiritual  nature.  I  have  seen  many 
a  one  of  this  class  on  William's  circuits,  and  they  are  about 
the  most  difficult  saints  of  all  to  manage,  because  they 
can  do  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  duty  and  listen 
a  lifetime  to  the  Gospel  without  ever  catching  the  least 
hint  of  its  real  significance.  The  strongest  sermon  William 
could  preach  on  "  Sell  all  your  goods  and  follow  Me"  never 
induced  a  single  rich  man  to  do  it.  He  was  fortunate  if 
such  a  man  gave  five  dollars  extra  to  foreign  missions  on 
the  strength  of  the  appeal. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  William  was  that  these  facts 
never  clouded  his  convictions  or  discouraged  him.  He 
had  a  faith  over  and  above  the  vain  pomps  and  show  of 
this  world.  He  wore  clothes  so  old  they  glistened  along 
every  seam,  and  little  thin  white  ties,  and  darned  shirts, 
and  he  was  forever  stinting  himself  further  for  the  sake  of 
some  collection  to  which  he  wanted  to  contribute.  And 
all  these  made  him  an  embarrassingly  impressive  figure 
when  he  looked  out  over  the  gewgaws  of  his  Sunday  con- 
gregation, calling  upon  them  to  sell  all  their  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  or  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Him,  or  to  put  on 
the  whole  armor  of  God  and  present  their  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  which  was  their  reasonable  service.  Maybe  if  he 
had  especial  "liberty"  in  his  delivery  there  would  be  a 
lively  response  of  "Amens"  from  the  brethren.  Maybe 
some  old,  black-bonneted  sister  would  slap  her  hands  and 
shout  a  little  on  the  side,  but  nobody  ever  really  did  the 
things  he  told  them  to  do.  If  they  had,  William  alone 
could  have  revolutionized  human  society  in  the  course  of 
his  ministry.  But  he  was  never  aware  of  his  failure.  He 
was  like  a  man  holden  in  a  heavenly  vision,  a  man 
supping  in  one  long  dream  upon  the  milk  and  honey  of 
far-off  Canaan. 

For  this  reason,  as  I  have  said,  he  sometimes  blundered 
in  the  world  about  him,  and  I  had  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

We  were  stationed  at  Arkville,  a  small  village  with  two 
country  churches  attached  to  make  up  the  circuit,  when 
this  incident  happened  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  what 


I  mean.  The  congregation  was  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  men  and  women  who  worked  in  a  large  factory,  and 
of  one  rich  man  who  owned  it.  He  was  that  most  ferocious 
thing  in  human  shape,  a  just  man,  with  a  thimble-headed 
soul,  a  narrow  mind  and  a  talent  for  making  money.  He 
had  built  the  church  at  Arkville  and  he  paid  nearly  all  the 
assessments.  He  was  a  despot,  with  a  reputation  among 
his  employees  of  having  mercy  upon  whom  he  would 
have  mercy.  William  never  understood  him.  He  regarded 
Brother  Sears  as  a  being  remarkably  generous  and  capable 
of  growing  in  grace.  Sears  accordingly  flattered  and 
honored  the  church  with  his  presence  every  Sunday  during 
the  first  six  months  of  William's  ministry. 

But  there  came  a  dreadful  Sabbath  when  William  read 
for  his  New  Testament  lesson  the  story  of  Dives'  extraordi- 
nary prosperity  in  this  world,  dwelt  with  significant  and 
sympathetic  inflection  upon  the  needy  condition  of  Laz- 
arus lying  neglected  outside  his  gate,  afflicted  with  sores. 
Then  he  capped  the  climax,  after  their  singing  of  the 
second  hymn,  by  declaiming,  in  a  deep,  sonorous,  judg- 
ment-trumpet voice : 

"And  Dives,  being  in  torment,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
Abraham  in  Heaven  and  begged  for  a  drop  of  water  to 
cool  his  parched  tongue." 

It  was  a  tropical  text  and  William  preached  a  burning 
sermon  from  it.  As  he  grew  older  the  vision  of  hell  seemed 
to  fade  and  he  laid  the  scenes  of  his  discourses  nearer  and 
nearer  the  fragrant  outskirts  of  Heaven ;  but  he  was  in  his 
hardy  old  age  at  this  time,  and  occasionally  took  a 
severely  good  man's  obtuse  pleasure  in  picturing  the 
penitentiary  pangs  of  sinners.  It  springs  from  the  same 
spirit  observable  in  other  good  and  refined  people  who 
like  to  discuss  and  witness  horrors. 

I  shall  always  retain  a  vivid  memory  of  that  service — 
William  standing  in  the  little  yellow  pine  box-pulpit,  with 
his  long,  gray  beard  spread  over  his  breast,  and  his  blue 
eyes  shadowed  with  his  dark  thoughts  of  Dives'  torment. 
I  can  still  see,  distinctly  enough  to  count  them,  the  rows 
of  sallow-faced  men  and  women  with  their  hacking  con- 
cert cough,  casting  looks  of  livid  venom  at  Sears  sitting 
by  the  open  window  on  the  front  bench,  a  great,  red-jowled 
man  who  was  regarding  the  figure  in  the  pulpit  with  such  a 
blaze  of  fury  one  might  have  inferred  that  he  had  already 
swallowed  a  shovelful  of  live  coals.  Nevertheless,  William 
went  on  like  an  inspired  conflagration.  There  proceeded 
from  his  lips  a  sulphurous  smoke  of  damaging  words,  with 
Dives'  face  appearing  and  reappearing  in  the  haze  in  a 
manner  that  was  frightfully  realistic.  I  longed  to  leap  to 
my  feet  and  exclaim : 

"William,  stop!  You  are  hurting  Brother  Sears' 
feelings  and  appealing  to  the  worst  passions  in  the  rest  of 
your  congregation ! " 

But  it  was  too  late.    Suddenly  Sears  arose  and  strode 
out  of  the  house.    A  few  moments  afterward  William 
closed,  with  a  few  leaping-flame  sentences,  and 
sat  down,  so  much  carried  away  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  performance  that  he  had  not 
even  noticed  Sears'  departure. 

When  he  discovered  the  sensation  he  had 
created  and  the  enormity  of  his  chief  steward's 
indignation  he  was  far  from  repentant.  He 
simply  withdrew  and  devoted  an  extra  hour 
a  day  to  special  prayer  for  Brother  Sears.    It  was  no  use 
to  advise  him  that  he  might  as  well  cut  off  the  electric 
current  and  then  try  to  turn  on  the  light  as  to  praj' 
for  a  man  like  Sears.    He  had  a  faith  in  prayer  that  no 
mere  reasoning  could  obstruct  or  circumvent.    And  the 
nearer  I  come  to  the  great  answer  to  all  prayers  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  he  was  right.    But  in  those  days  I 
almost  suspected  William  of  cheating  in  the  claims  he 
made  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer.    Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Brother  Sears,  to  all  appearances  it  was  I  who  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  by  readjusting  one  of  the  little 
short-circuits  of  his  perverse  nature. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  to  excel  his  fellow-man,  even 
in  the  smallest  things.  He  not  only  felt  a  first-place 
prominence  in  the  little  society  of  the  village,  but  he  also 
strove  to  surpass  the  least  person  in  it  if  there  was  any 
point  of  competition  between  them.  It  would  have  been 
a  source  of  mortification  to  him  if  the  shoemaker  had 
grown  a  larger  turnip  than  he  had  grown. 

William  and  I  were  walking  by  his  garden  one  day,  after 
he  had  sulked  for  a  month,  and  saw  him  standing  in 
the  midst  of  it  with  the  lordly  air  of  a  small  Almighty. 
William  would  have  passed  with  a  sorrowful  bow,  but  I 
hailed  him:  "  Good  afternoon,  Brother  Sears!  You  have 
a  beautiful  garden,  but  I  believe  our  pole  beans  are  two 
inches  taller  than  yours  on  the  cornstalk." 


He  was  all  competitive  animation  at  once,  measured  the 
curling  height  of  his  tallest  bean  vine,  and  insisted  upon 
coming  home  with  us  to  measure  ours,  which,  thank 
Heavens,  were  four  inches  shorter! 

He  was  so  elated  over  this  victory  that  he  apparently 
forgave  William  on  the  spot  for  his  Dives  sermon,  and 
handed  him  ten  dollars  on  quarterage  to  indicate  the 
return  of  his  good  will ! 

"Mary,"  said  William,  staring  down  happily  at  the 
crisp  bill  in  his  hand  as  Sears  disappeared,  "  never  say 
again  that  the  Lord  does  not  answer  prayer! " 

For  a  moment  I  felt  a  flash  of  resentment.  Who  was  it 
that  had  had  the  courage  to  beard  Sears  in  his  own  garden  ? 
Who  had  tolled  him  all  the  way  across  town  into  our 
garden  to  measure  our  beanstalk?  Who  was  it  that  had 
thought  up  this  method  of  natural  reconciliation,  anyhow? 
Not  William,  walking  beside  us  in  sad,  New  Testament 
silence.  Then,  suddenly,  my  crest  fell.  After  all,  I  was 
merely  the  chosen  instrument  by  which  William's  prayers 
for  Sears  had  been  answered.  To  his  faith  we  owed  this 
reaction  of  grace— not  to  me,  who  had  not  uttered  a  single 
petition  for  the  old  man. 

From  time  to  time  William  had  queer  experiences  with 
the  political  element  in  his  churches.  This  is  composed, 
usually,  not  of  bad  men  but  of  men  who  have  Democratic 
or  Republican  immortalities.  Apt  as  not,  the  leading 
steward  would  be  the  manager  of  the  political  machine  in 
that  particular  community.  There  was  Brother  Miller, 
for  example,  at  Hartsville,  a  splendid,  square-looking  man, 
with  a  strong  face,  a  still  eye,  and  an  impeccable  testimony 
at  experience  meetings.  He  held  up  William's  hands  for 
two  years  without  blinking,  and  professed  the  greatest 
benefits  from  his  sermons.  No  man  could  pray  a  more 
open-faced,  self-respecting  prayer,  and  not  one  was  more 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  church 
and  the  pastor.  It  never  seemed  to  disturb  him  that 
the  portion  of  the  community  which  was  opposed  to  the 
"machine"  that  elected  everything  from  the  village 
coroner  to  the  representative,  regarded  him  as  the  most 
debauched  and  unscrupulous  politician  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  He  simply  accepted  this  as  one  of  his  crosses,  bore 
it  bravely,  and  went  on  perfecting  his  remarkably  perfect 
methods  for  excluding  all  voters  who  did  not  vote  for  his 
candidate.  He  would  confide  in  William  sundry  tempta- 
tions he  had,  enlisting  his  sympathy  and  admiration  because 
of  the  struggle  he  professed  to  have  in  regard  to  strong 

drink,  although 
he  never  actu- 
ally touched 
intoxicants ;  but 
never  once  did 
he  mention  or 
admit  his  real 
besetting  sin. 
He  was  willing 
to  repent  of 
everything  else, 
but  not  of  his 
politics.  And 
St.  Paul  him- 
self could  not 
have  dragged 
him  across  the 
Democratic 
party  line  in 
that county, not 
even  if  he  had 
shown  him  the 
open  doors  of 
Heaven. 

I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  be- 
come of  such 
Christians.  The 
country  is  full 
of  them,  and  if 
they  cause  as 
many  panics 
and  slumps  and  anxieties  in  the  next  world  as  they  do  in 
this  one  we  shall  have  a  lot  more  trouble  there  than  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  from  reading  Revelation. 

I  have  had  little  to  say  about  the  joy  of  William, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  most  joyful  men  I  have  ever 
known.  The  reason  is,  I  never  understood  it.  His  joy 
was  not  natural  like  mine,  in  so  far  as  I  had  any;  it  was 
supernatural,  and  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  actual 
visible  circumstance  about  him.  It  used  to  frighten 
me  sometimes  to  face  the  last  month  before  Quarterly 
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( 'onference  with  only  two  dollars,  half  a  .sack  of  Hour  and 
the  hock-end  of  a  ham.    But  then  it  was  t  hat  William  roue 

to  the  heights  of  a  strange  and  almost exasperating cheer- 
fulness. He  eould  see  more  plainly  where  he  was  going. 
Our  extremity  nave  him  an  opportunity  to  trust  more  in 
the  miracles  of  Providence,  and  that  afforded  him  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Ho  was  never  weary  of  putting  his 
faith  to  the  test.  He  was  like  a  strong,  wrestling  Jacob, 
going  about,  looking  for  new  angels  t<>  conquer.  And  1 
am  hound  to  confess  that  his  Lord  never  really  failed 
him,  although  lie  sometimes  came  within  live  minutes  of 
doing  so. 

tine  Sabbath,  I  remember,  he  had  an  appointment  at  a 
church  ten  miles  distant  where  he  was  to  begin  a  protracted 
meeting.  At  the  last  moment  his  horse  went  lame.  It  so 
happened  that,  some  weeks  previous,  William  had  over- 
reached himself  in  a  horse  trade.  He  had  swapped  an 
irritable  crop-eared  mare  for  a  very  handsome  animal 
which  proved  to  have  gravel  in  one  of  his  forefeet.  This 
horse  would  lay  his  tail  over  the  dashboard  and  travel  like 
inspiration  for  days  at  a  time,  up  and  down  the  long 
country  roads;  then  suddenly,  if  there  was  a  hurried 
message  to  go  somewhere  to  comfort  a  dying  man  or  to 
preach  his  funeral  sermon,  the  creature  would  begin  to  limp 
as  if  he  neverexpected  to  use  butthree  legs  again.  I  believe 
William  suspected  the  devil  had  something  to  do  with  this 
diabolical  gravel,  for  he  never  gave  way  to  impatience  as 
a  natural  man  would  have  done  in  such  a  predicament. 
Upon  the  occasion  I  have  mentioned  he  helped  the  old 
hypocrite  back  into  the  stable  with  a  mildness  that 
exasperated  me  as  I  watched  with  my  hat  on  from  the 
window,  for  it  was  already  past  the  time  when  we  should 
have  started. 

"Silas  is  too  lame  to  travel  today,"  said  William  a 
moment  later,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

"But  what  will  you  do,  William?"  I  exclaimed,  pro- 
voked in  spite  of  myself  at  his  serenity.  "It  will  be 
dreadful  if  you  miss  your  appointment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meeting." 

"  I  can  do  nothing  but  pray.  Mine  is  the  Lord's  work. 
Doubtless  He  will  provide  a  way  for  me  to  get  to  it,"  he 
answered,  withdrawing  into  the  parlor  and  closing  the 
door  after  him. 

I  knew  that  meant  wrestling  with  one  of  the  traveling 
angels,  and  held  my  tongue,  but  the  natural  temper  in 
my  blood  was  not  so  easily  controlled.  I  flopped  down  in 
the  chair,  laid  my  head  upon  the  window-sill  and  yielded 
to  tears.  I  was  far  along  in  my  middle  years  then,  but 
never  to  the  end  did  I  get  accustomed  to  the  stubborn- 
ness of  William's  faith.  I  always  wanted  to  do  something 
literal  and  effective  myself  in  the  emergency.  I  seemed  to 
be  made  so  that  I  couldn't  look  to  God  for  help  until  I  had 
worn  myself  out. 

While  I  sat  there,  in  a  sort  of  tearful  rage  with  William 
and  the  horse,  there  was  a  sound  of  wheels  at  the  front 
gate.  I  arose,  hastily  wiping  my  eyes,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  face  William's  smiling  countenance  in  the  doorway. 

"Mary,  Sister  Spindle  is  not  well,  and  Brother 
Spindle  has  driven  by  to  offer  us  seats  in  his  carriage." 

Brother  Spindle 
was  the  only  man  in 
the  community  who 
owned  a  carriage  and 
horses. 

I  flung  my  arms 
around  William's 
neck  and  whispered: 

"Forgive  me,  Wil- 
liam; I  never  can 
get  used  to  it  that 
the  Lord  is  illogically 
and  incredibly  good 
to  you.  But  I  am 
glad  to  tag  along  after 
you  in  His  mercies." 

He  had  a  gentle 
way  of  enjoying  these 
triumphs  over  me. 
He  would  cast  the 
blue  beam  of  his  eye 
humorously  over  me, 
and  then  kiss  me  as 
if  I  were  still  young 
and  beautiful. 

Never,  in  all  our 
married  life,  did  he 
get  the  best  of  me  in 
an  argument.  His 
arguing  faculty  was 
not  highly  developed. 
It  was  easier  to  silence 
him  than  to  stir  him 
into  opposing  speech. 
But  whenever  he  en- 
tered the  sacred  par- 
sonage parlor  and 
closed  the  door  after 
him  I  always  knew 


He  Helped  (lie  Old  Hypocrite 
Back  Into  the  Stable 


he  would  have  the  best  of  me  one  way  or  another  when 
he  came  out ;  and  if  he  did  not  get  the  best  of  Heaven  It 

was  because  he  <lid  not  know  what  else  to  ask  for. 

But  it  was  not  this  fail  li  in  prayer  that  confused  me  ttlOi 
it  was  the  answers  that  William,  and  others  like  him, 
received  to  their  prayers.  We  never  went  to  any  church 
Where  there  was  not  at  least  one  man  or  woman  who 
knew,  actually  knew,  how  to  reach  his  or  her  empty  hands 
up  to  Clod  and  get  them  filled.  And  they  were  always 
people  of  rare  dignity  in  the  community,  although  some 
of  them  mentally  bordered  on  the  simplicity  of  childhood. 
I  recall  in  this  connection  Sister  Carleton.  She  was  a  very 
old  woman  who  seemed  to  have  settled  down  to  be  mostly 
below  her  waist.  Her  shoulders  were  thin,  her  bosom  flat, 
but  she  widened  out  in  the  hips  amazingly.  Her  face  was 
the  most  beautifully  wrinkled  countenance  I  ever  beheld. 
Every  line  seemed  to  enhance  some  celestial  quality  in 
her  expression.  And  she  had  the  dim  look  of  the  very  old 
after  they  begin  to  recede  spiritually  from  the  ruthlessness 
of  mere  realities.  She  had  palsy,  and  used  to  sit  in  the 
amen  corner  of  the  church  at  Eureka,  gen- 
tly, incessantly  wagging  her  lovely  old  head 
beneath  a  little  black  horseshoe  bonnet  that 
was  tied  under  her  chin  with  long  black 
ribbons.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  year  after 
year,  she  was  always  to  be  seen  there, 
sweetly  abstracted  like  an  old  saint  in  a 
dream.  She  had  one  thought,  one  purpose 
left  in  life.  This  was  to  live  to  see  all  of 
her  "  boys  saved."  These  were  three  middle- 
aged  men,  all  of  whom  had  been  wild  in 
their  youth.  Her  one  connection  now  with 
the  church  was  expressed  not  by  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  preacher  or  his  sermons 
but  in  this  thought  for  her  children.  Some  time  during 
every  experience-meeting  we  always  knew  that  Sister 
Carleton  would  rise  tremblingly  to  her  feet,  steady  herself 
with  both  hands  on  the  bench  in  front  of  her,  look  about 
her  vaguely,  and  ask  the  prayers  of  "  all  Christian  people  " 
that  her  boys  might  repent  and  be  saved  from  their  sins. 
They  were  already  excellent  and  prosperous  citizens  and 
remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  her,  but  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  mince  matters.  They  had  not  been  converted ; 
therefore,  she  prayed  for  them  as  if  they  were  still  dead  in 
their  trespasses  and  sins. 

The  first  year  of  William's  ministry  in  this  place  the 
two  younger  sons  were  converted  and  joined  the  church, 
but  the  oldest  still  "held  out,"  as  the  saying  was;  in  fact, 
he  stayed  out  of  the  church  literally,  never  coming  to  any 
service. 

The  next  year  Sister  Carleton  had  grown  very  feeble, 
but  at  a  consecration  meeting  held  one  afternoon  before 
the  regular  revival  service  at  night  she  appeared  as  usual. 
Before  the  closing  hymn  she  arose,  clasped  her  old  hands 
over  the  back  of  the  bench  in  front  of  her,  and  made  her 
last  petition  for  the  "  prayers  of  all  Christian  people." 

"Brother  Thompson,"  she  concluded,  in  the  deep, 
raucous  voice  of  extreme  age,  "I  have  prayed  for  my 
youngest  boy  fifty  years,  and  for  my  second  boy  fifty-two 
years,  and  for  my  oldest  son  nearly 
sixty  years.  The  two  youngest  air 
saved  now,  but  t'other  is  still  out  of 
the  fold.  I  ain't  losin'  faith,  but  I'm 
gittin'  tired.  Seems  as  if  I  couldn't 
hold  out  much  longer.  But  I  can't 
go  till  Jimmy  is  saved.  I  ain't  got 
nothin'  else  keepin'  me  but  that." 

She  paused  and  looked  "about  her 
as  if  she  felt  a  memory  brush  past. 
Then  she  said. 

"  When  he  was  jest  a  little  one,  no 
higher  'an  that,  he  was  afeerd  of  the 
dark.   I  always  had  to  set  by  him 
till  he  was  asleep.   And  now,  seems 
as  if  I  couldn't  leave  him  for  good 
out  there  in  the  dark. 
I  want  to  ast  you 
to  pray  not  that  he 
may   be  converted 
but  that  he  may  be 
converted  this  very 
night.   I  ain't  got 
time  to  wait  no 
longer;    seems  as  if 
I'm  jest  obligedjto  git 
still  and  rest  soon." 

She  sank  back  upon 
the  bench,  and  I 
wondered  what  Wil- 
liam would  do.  I 
never  was  prepared 
for  the  audacity  of 
his  faith.  But  that 
was  one  kind  of  dare 
he  never  took. 

"Sister  Carleton," 
he  replied,  " I  feel 
that  your  prayer  will 
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be  answered.  I've  got  the  faith  to  believe  your  son  will 
come  hen;  tonight  and  be  saved  from  his  sins." 

I  wished  that  he  had  not  been  so  definite.  J  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  give  some  general  expression  of 
hope.  I  feared  the  effects  upon  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  upon  William  when  we  returned  for  the  night 

service  and  James 
Carleton  should  not 
be  there  even ;  and  I 
was  sure  he  would  not 
be.  I  reckon,  first  and 
last,  I  must  have  halved 
the  strength  of  Wil- 
liam's faith  by  my  lack 
of  faith. 

The  truth  is  so  bold, 
so  absurd  from  the 
present  worldly  point 
of  view,  that  I  almost 
hesitate  to  write  it 
here.  James  Carleton 
was  present  at  the 
evening  service.  He 
was  the  first  man  to 
reach  the  altar  when 
the  invitation  to  peni- 
tents was  given.  He 
was  soundly  converted, 
and  lived  a  changed  life 
from  that  hour. 

The  next  night  Sister 
Carleton  was  absent 
from  her  accustomed 
place  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  forty  years.    A  month  later  she  passed  away, 
having  already  received  the  joy  of  her  reward  in  the  sal- 
vation of  her  children. 

I  have  noticed  that  rich  people  do  not  have  this  kind  of 
faith  in  prayer.  They  want,  as  a  rule,  only  those  things 
that  can  be  bought  with  money,  and  they  buy  them.  I 
have  never  seen  a  rich  father  nearly  so  anxious  for  the 
salvation  of  his  children  as  he  was  for  their  success  in  the 
world.  And  the  same  thing  has  been  my  observation  in 
regard  to  rich  mothers.  Sometimes  they  pray  for  their 
sons  and  daughters,  but  they  do  not  often  mean  what  they 
pray,  and  God  knows  it,  for  He  never  horrifies  one  of  them 
by  answering  her  prayer. 

I  can  never  forget  Brother  I's  prayers.  Although  he  was 
modest  and  retiring  to  the  point  of  shyness  he  was  one  of 
the  few  members  in  the  church  at  Celestial  Bells  who  could 
be  depended  upon  to  lead  in  prayer.  This  was  frequently 
William's  experience.  Oftener  than  not,  the  brother  who 
could  slap  him  on  the  back  or  sing  a  bass  in  the  choir  that 
made  the  chandeliers  rattle  would  turn  pale  and  fall  into  a 
panic  if  he  was  called  on  to  pray.  Somehow,  one  got  the 
notion  that  he  felt  his  voice  would  not  carry  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  Brother  I  could  open  his  heart  at  once  in 
prayer,  and  do  it  so  naturally  that  every  one  of  us  felt 
that  we  were  ourselves  uttering  the  same  prayer.  He 
never  ornamented  his  petitions  with  any  high-sounding 
phrases.  He  was  not  so  much  a  man  carrying  on  in  a  loud 
voice  before  his  Maker  as  he  was  a  little  boy  with  a  sore 
toe,  and  troubles  appertaining  to  his  littleness  and  inex- 
perience and  faults  and  forgetfulness,  all  of  which  he  let 
out  with  the  emotion  of  a  child  to  his  father,  and  with  such 
reality  of  detail  that  the  whole  congregation  accompanied 
him  with  his  lamentations  and  regrets.  Whenever  I  lifted 
my  head  after  one  of  Brother  I's  prayers  I  felt  better,  like 
a  child  who  has  taken  some  great  Elder  Person  into  its 
confidence. 

But  while  I  am  on  this  subject  of  prayer  I  must  not 
forget  an  incident  connected  with  Brother  A.  He  was 
the  most  belligerent-looking  peaceful  man  I  ever  saw. 
His  brows  were  black  and  so  thick  they  amounted  to 
whiskers  above  his  large  pale-blue  eyes.  He  wore  a 
military  mustache  of  the  same  color  and  preferred  to  talk 
through  his  teeth.  And  aside  from  being  very  prosperous 
and  a  good  friend,  his  distinction  was  that  he  knew  how  to 
do  the  will  of  his  Father  with  as  much  directness  and 
dispatch  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  business  proposition. 
If  William  wanted  the  church  moved  off  of  a  side  street 
in  a  hollow  he  was  the  man  who  could  drag  it  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  and  set  it  on  a  hill,  yoked  up,  of  course,  with  as 
many  other  stewards  as  he  could  get.  If  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  done  he  could  do  it,  and  in  the  right  spirit. 
But  he  was  one  of  God's  dumb  saints.  He  had  faith  and 
he  had  works,  but  he  couldn't  pray-  that  is,  not  in  public. 
This  led  to  the  incident  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
We  had  just  come  to  Celestial  Bells,  and  seeing  Brother  A 
so  active,  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  tire,  in  the  church,  we 
did  not  suspect  his  other-world  muteness.  William  was 
closing  his  first  Sunday-night  service.  The  congregation 
was  large  and  in  the  front  midst  of  it,  Brother  A.  Immedi- 
ately behind  him  sat  Brother  B,  a  fluent  and  enthusiastic 
steward,  who  is  at  ease  everywhere,  even  on  all  fours, 
before  the  mercy-seat  of  Heaven.  I  was  in  the  amen 
corner,  as  usual,  because  it  is  only  from  this  vantage 

(Concluded  on  I'age  -12) 
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On  His  Return  to  New  York 
Duplicate  Keys  Were  Made 


The  greatest  caution  may 
be  shown  in  the  purchasing, 
collecting  or  fashioning  of 
instruments,  but  still  the 
traces  remain . — Wharton. 

ERHAPS  the 
'most  extraordi- 
nary bank  robbery 
that  ever  occurred  in 
the  United  States  was 
that  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1876. 
(Commonwealth  vs. 
Robert  Scott,  123 
Mass.  222.) 

This  institution  had  at  this  time  a  capital  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a  surplus  three-fourths  as 
large.*  Its  stock  was  selling  in  the  market  at  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  a  share.  Great  precaution  had  been 
taken  in  the  construction  of  the  edifice  in  which  the  bank 
was  housed.  Inside  the  massive  bank  building  was  a  solid 
vault.  To  unlock  the  outer  door  of  the  vault  several  keys 
were  required,  and  these  keys  were  at  first  distributed 
among  as  many  of  the  bank  officers.  Inside  of  the  vault 
were  two  inner  doors,  each  with  its  combination  of  four 
sets  of  figures;  there  was  a  new  and  solid  safe  with  double 
doors,  each  also  with  its  combination  of  four  figures.  In 
addition  to  all  this  precaution  a  watchman  stationed 
within  the  bank  kept  guard  until  four  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing. Large  special  deposits  in  addition  to  the  moneys  of 
the  bank  were  placed  in  these  vaults. 

How  the  Vaults  Were  Guarded 

THIS  was  considered  a  great  bank  for  its  time.  Its 
equipment  was  then  the  most  modern  to  be  had.  It 
was  managed  with  care  and  ability,  and  all  these  advan- 
tages went  to  creating  the  impression  that  it  was  a  place  of 
absolute  security.  It  was  even  a  matter  of  boast  among 
the  directors  that  this  bank,  while  others  might  at  times 
be  in  peril,  was  absolutely  safe 
against  either  the  dishonest  design 
of  its  employees  or  the  assault  of 
thieves.  The  exact,  scrupulous 
business  methods  insured  it 
against  danger  from  within;  and 
the  massive  structure  of  its  build- 
ing, together  with  its  elaborate, 
up-to-date  mechanical  appliances, 
secured  it  from  danger  without. 

It  seemed  to  the  directors  of 
this  bank  beyond  all  probability 
that  human  ingenuity  could  in- 
vent a  method  of  looting  its  vaults. 
It  was  not  likely  that  any  gang 
of  thieves  would  be  able  success- 
fully to  overcome  all  the  respective 
obstacles  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  treasure  which  the  bank 
contained.  (1)  The  bank  building 
itself  must  be  forced  and  entered. 
(2 )  The  watchman  must  be  over- 
powered. When  these  two  things 
had  been  accomplished  the  thieves 
would  be  but  a  little  distance  on 
their  way.  The  door  of  the  solid 
vault  must  be  opened;  now,  to 
open  this  door  required  the  pres- 
ence of  all  of  the  keys,  and  as  each 
of  these  keys  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  official  of  the  bank  it  would 


seem  that  they  must  all  either  be  stolen  or  all  the  officials 
of  the  bank  assembled  before  this  vault  could  be  opened. 
Even  when  this  improbable  thing  was  accomplished  the 
funds  of  the  bank  were  not  yet  reached.  If  the  outer 
door  of  the  bank,  guarded  thus  with  elaborate  precaution, 
should  by  some  miracle  be  opened  there  remained  within 
the  vault  two  inner  doors,  each  with  the  combination 
lock  involving  four  sets  of  figures;  these  combinations 
must  be  discovered  and  these  doors  opened.  And,  finally, 
if  this  were  accomplished  those  entering  the  vault  would 
find  within  it,  and  guarding  the  funds  of  the  bank,  a  new 
solid  safe  with  double  doors,  also  with  its  combination  of 
four  figures. 

It  is  true  that  today,  with  the  great  vaults,  elaborate 
time  locks  and  complex,  massive,  ingenious  burglar  appli- 
ances to  be  found  in  the  modern  banking-house,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  National  Bank  of  Northampton  may  seem 
primitive.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  precautions 
taken  for  safety  in  all  human  affairs  develop  only  in  pro- 
portion with  the  growth  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  assailed.  The  illustration  lies  in  the  development  of 
armor  plate  as  against  the  development  of  the  big  gun. 

The  ingenuity  of  society  in  protecting  itself  seems  at  all 
times  to  equal  the  ingenuity  of  the  criminal  in  attacking  it. 
If  either  of  these  things  were  at  any  time  out  of  proportion, 
society  would  either  be  completely  protected  or  it  would 
be  utterly  looted.  It  must,  therefore,  be  remembered  that 
to  attack  the  protective  appliances  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Northampton  in  1876  was,  at  that  time,  as  tremendous  an 
undertaking  as  it  would  be  today  to  attack  the  protective 
appliances  of  the  modern  trust  company. 

It  will  now  appear  that  those  who  would  consider  an 
attack  on  this  institution  would,  of  necessity,  be  persons 
of  great  ingenuity;  they  would  seem  to  be  men  who 
brought  to  bear,  in  their  attacks  on  human  society,  intelli- 
gence equaling  that  which  other  men  brought  to  bear  in 
their  efforts  to  safeguard  human  society;  in  other  words, 
there  would  be  intelligence  and  ingenuity  on  the  side  of 
crime  equal  to  the  intelligence  and  ingenuity  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order.  This  must  be  true  if  all  the  methods  of 
which  human  ingenuity  at  that  time  could  avail  itself,  in 
order  to  make  a  banking  institution  burglar-proof,  were 
to  be  assailed. 

If,  then,  this  bank  was  assailed,  its  protective  measures 
overcome,  and  the  vaults  of  its  innermost  safe  rifled,  there 
was  here  at  work  an  intelligence  of  the  highest  order,  one 
not  likely  to  make  mistakes,  one  certain  to  take  every 
precaution— an  Ishmaelite,  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
fellows. 

It  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  test  case,  then ;  if  this  intelli- 
gence, in  spite  of  all  that  it  could  do,  left  behind  it  a 
memorial,  overlooked  something,  failed  to  foresee  some- 
thing, left  its  mark  in  spite  of  itself,  how  could  a  lesser 
intelligence  ever  hope  to  succeed  where  it  had  failed? 


sStatement,  W.  &  S.,  M.  J.,  Vol.  1, 
p.  762. 


The  Cashier  Could  Not 
Recall  the  Fictitious 
Figures,  and  His  Subterfuge 
Was  Immediately  Evident 


About  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  1876,  several  persons  gathered,  masked,  in  front  of 
Cashier  Whittlesey's  house.  The  house  was  almost  a  mile 
away  from  the  bank,  and  within  it  resided  seven  persons; 
the  front  door  was  opened  by  turning  the  key  with  nippers, 
and  the  masked  men  entered.  All  of  the  seven  inmates, 
consisting  of  Cashier  Whittlesey,  his  wife,  another  married 
pair,  two  ladies  and  a  servant,  were  awakened,  bound 
and  placed  under  guard. 

So  tremendous  an  undertaking  as  the  capture  of  seven 
persons  at  one  onslaught,  at  the  first  step,  indicated  that 
the  person  in  charge  of  these  criminals  was  no  ordinary 
man. 

The  leader  of  this  gang  now  took  charge  of  Cashier 
Whittlesey;  he  was  ordered  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  to 
surrender  the  combination  of  the  vault  and  safe. 

The  cashier  was  a  person  of  courage  and  resolution.  He 
resorted  to  a  subterfuge  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, with  ordinary  criminals,  would  have  succeeded. 
They  could  not  carry  him  bound  and  gagged  through  the 
streets  of  the  town ;  of  this  he  was  perfectly  aware.  He  was 
not  terrorized;  retained  perfect  control  of  his  faculties; 
and  endeavored  to  protect  the  bank  by  his  ingenuity  when 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  protect  it  in  any  other 
manner.   He  gave  the  robbers  a  false  set  of  combinations. 

The  Cashier's  Ruse 

IT  SEEMED  to  him  that,  in  order  for  the  robbers  to 
demonstrate  that  these  combinations  were  not  the 
correct  ones,  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  by  actual  trial  determine  whether  or  not  the  locks  of 
the  vault  and  safe  would  respond  to  them.  This  meant 
time  and  a  double  jeopardy  to  his  assailants — a  long  trip 
through  the  streets  to  the  bank  and  the  return  to  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  courage;  he  was  aware  of  what  would 
happen  to  him  when  his  assailants  should  return,  if  they 
were  able  so  to  do  after  having  discovered  that  he  had 
deceived  them;  but  there  was  a  great  chance  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  return. 

The  intelligence  that  planned  this  great  undertaking 
was  not  to  be  outwitted;  it  arose  here  strikingly  superior 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  cashier.  The  test  which  the 
leader  of  this  gang  had  ready  for  the  combinations  which 
the  cashier  had  given  him  is  but  another  evidence  of  the 
great  ingenuity  which  he  possessed.  It  would  have 
wasted  precious  time  to  go  from  the  cashier's  house  to  the 
bank  to  test  the  combinations  which  he  gave,  and  to  take 
Whittlesey  through  the  open  streets  was  to  risk  the  success 
of  the  whole  scheme. 

When  the  cashier  began  to  give  the  combinations  one  of 
the  masked  leaders  of  the  gang  stood  before  him  and  took 
down  the  numbers  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  Whittlesey, 
observing  this,  naturally  assumed  that  the  man  was  writ- 
ing them  down  in  order  to  have 
them  correctly  before  him  when 
he  endeavored  to  open  the  locks; 
but  not  so.   When  the  cashier  had 
finished  with  his  fictitious  figures 
the  masked  man  suddenly  called 
upon  him  to  repeat  them;  the 
cashier  could  not  recall  the  ficti- 
tious figures,  and  his  subterfuge 
was  immediately  evident. 

Having  been  deceived,  the 
masked  assailants  resorted  to 
torture ;  they  knew  perfectly  well 
that  no  man  could,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  give  four  combina- 
tions of  four  figures  each,  and 
afterward  recite  each  of  them  in 
their  order,  unless  they  were  cor- 
rect or  unless  he  had  prepared 
himself  beforehand  with  parallel 
fictitious  combinations,  which  was 
not  at  all  likely.  Under  the  tor- 
ture which  they  inflicted  upon 
Whittlesey,  in  the  extremity  of 
pain  and  the  immediate  presence 
of  certain  death,  he  finally  gave 
them  the  real  combinations. 

The  six  persons,  Whittlesey  in- 
cluded, were  kept  gagged  and 
imprisoned  in  the  house  from 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  four  o'clock,  at  which  time 
the  watchman  usually  left  the 
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hunk.  It  was  evident,  then,  that  these  persona  knew  the 
hour  :it  which  the  watchman  left  the  hank  and  intended 
to  hazard  the  peril  of  entering  it  alter  lour  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  At  this  hour,  while  one  part  of  the  gang  remained 
on  guard  over  the  oaptives,  the  other  left  the  house  with 
the  combinations  which  the  cashier  had  given  them. 

It.  is  not  certain  that  the  cashier,  even  in  the  extremity 
of  his  peril,  would  have  given  his  assailants  the  correct 
combinations  had  he  not  known  that  there  stood  between 
this  gang  and  the  bank's  treasure  the  great  door  of  the 
solid  vault,  which  required  the  assembling  of  the  several 
keys  to  unlock.  He  believed  that  he  had  delayed  the 
gang  for  a  considerable  time;  it  was  now  almost  morning, 
and  by  the  time  they  had  entered  the  building  and  dis- 
covered that  the  door  of  the  vault  stood  between  them  and 
the  locks  to  which  he  had  given  the  combinations  it  would 
be  too  late  for  them  to  return,  and  the  robbery  would  be 
prevented. 

They  had  either  forgotten  that  the  door  of  this  vault 
required  keys,  doubtless  moving  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  but  one  door  to  the  vault,  and  that  it  was  secured  by 
two  of  these  combinations,  or  else  they  were  planning  to 
blow  open  the  outer  door  of  the  vault.  If  the  cashier  were 
correct  in  the  first  of  these  conclusions  the  gang  was 
completely  outwitted;  if  he  were  correct  in  the  second 
there  was  before  them  a  labor  requiring  considerable  time 
and  patience. 

It  was  nearly  morning;  they  would  hardly  have  time 
to  accomplish  all  the  details  which  the  forcing  of  the  vault 
by  gunpowder  would  require.  In  either  event  the  robbery 
was  probably  prevented.  At  any  rate,  with  his  life  at 
stake  on  the  one  side,  and  probably  the  lives  of  all  the 
others  in  his  house,  and  with  these  two  chances  on  the 
other  side,  hardly  any  man  would  have  hesitated  to  do 
what  this  cashier  did. 

A  Surprise  for  the  Directors 

A SHORT  time  after  a  part  of  the  masked  gang  had  left 
Whittlesey's  house  some  one  returned  and  gave  a  sig- 
nal, and  those  in  the  house  departed.  The  brief  time  which 
had  elapsed  convinced  the  cashier  that  the  attempted  rob- 
bery had  been  futile,  that  there  had  not  been  enough  time, 
and  that  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

When  he  was  released  he  hurried  to  the  bank  and  found 
there  what  he  had  expected.  The  building  had  been 
entered  after  the  watchman  had  gone.  He  hurried  to  the 
vault;  there  his  conclusions  were  verified:  the  vault  door 
was  securely  locked. 

The  cashier  was  elated;  his  shrewd  conjecture  had  been 
correct.  All  the  precautions  taken  by  the  robbers  had 
availed  them  nothing.  They  had  forgotten  that  this  door 
was  locked  with  keys,  and  he  had  delayed  them  with  his 
subterfuge  until  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  undertake  to 
force  the  door. 

The  story  of  the  attempted  robbery  had  spread  through 
the  town;  persons  hastened  to  the  bank;  the  cashier's 
ingenuity  and  courage  were  applauded.  He  became,  on 
the  instant,  a  sort  of  hero.  Proud  of  having  foiled  these 
assailants  and  elated  that  they  had  so  signally  failed,  he 
hurriedly  assembled  the  other  officers  of  the  bank  who 
held  the  several  keys  to  the  vault  door.  They  came;  the 
keys  were  safely  in  their  possession;  they  had  seen 
no  robber;  met  no 
masked  gang ;  ex- 
perienced no  at- 
tempt to  secure  the 
key  which  each  of 
them  possessed. 

Proud  of  this  fore- 
sight  which  had 
thrown  a  double 
security  around  the 
funds  of  the  bank  — 
namely,  a  door  to  be 
opened  only  with  a 
number  of  keys,  and 
doors  and  safes 
within  to  be  opened 
only  with  combina- 
tions—  they  ap- 
proached the  vault 
to  open  it  for  the 
day's  business.  The 
directors  had  been 
of  the  opinion,  when 
they  had  put  in  the 
equipment,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon 
the  combination 
locks;  these  combi- 
nations might  be  dis- 
covered or  wrested 
from  the  one  who 
knew  them.  In  that 
event  the  other  door 
requiring  keys  would 


protect  the  bank;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the 
keys  were  assembled  the 
combination  locks  within 
would  protect  the  bank. 

When  they  opened  the 
vault  door  they  were 
puzzled  with  what  they 
found.  The  inner  doors 
of  the  vault  were  closed, 
but  the  dials  on  them  had 
been  wrenched  off.  They 
were  now  profoundly 
alarmed;  how  could  the 
dials  be  wrenched  off 
the  inner  doors  unless 
the  outer  door  had  been 
opened?  A  hope  pre- 
sented itself:  the  outer 
door  had  been  opened, 
the  inner  doors  had  not, 
else  why  should  they 
stand  locked  with  the 
dials  torn  off? 

The  apparent  explana- 
tion was  that,  although 
the  cashier  had  called  out 
the  right  combinations, 
his  assailants  had  made  a 
mistake  in  writing  down 
the  figures  of  the  combi- 
nations of  the  two  inner 
doors  of  the  vault,  and 
when  trying  these  com- 
binations containing  the 
error  they  could  not  open 

the  doors  and,  in  their  anger,  had  wrenched  off  the  dials. 

The  officials  were  appalled  at  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  method  by  which  the  outer  door  had  been  opened. 
The  keys  were  safely  in  their  possession.  How  could  the 
door  have  been  opened?  But  the  greater  questions— had 
theinner  doors  of  the  vault  resisted?— had  therobbers  been 
unable  to  go  an}'  farther? — overcame  every  other  inquiry, 
and  they  set  about  opening  these  doors.  This  was  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  and  required  time.  The  dials 
were  gone  and  they  could  not  open  the  door  with  the  com- 
bination lock;  it  was  necessary  to  force  the  door.  This, 
after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  they  finally  accomplished. 

When  this  had  been  done  they  found  to  their  amaze- 
ment the  inner  safe  standing  with  its  door  closed  and  the 
dial  wrenched  off. 

The  hope  which  had  sustained  them  now  departed.  It 
was  certain  that  those  who  had  assailed  the  bank  had 
successfully  entered  through  three  protective  appliances, 
and  that  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  the  inner  vault  and 
safe,  and  the  removal  of  the  dials,  were  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delaying  the  bank  in  its  efforts  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  had  suffered  any  harm. 

They  forced  the  door  of  the  safe  and  found  that  which 
they  had  expected:  the  bank  had  been  looted.  Securi- 
ties worth  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  and  all  the 
cash  of  the  bank  had  been  taken  away.  Of  these  securi- 
ties eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars  were 


Finally,  a  Search  of  the  Schoolhouse  Whn  Made 


The  Treasurer  Was  Lying  in  the  Vault,  Apparently  Dazed  and  Weak 

in  coupon  and  registered  bonds,  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  stocks,  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  bankbills. 
Of  the  bonds,  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  were  in  Govern- 
ment coupon  bonds,  securities  easily  negotiable. 

They  found  no  trace  or  clew  of  the  robbers,  either  at 
Whittlesey's  house  or  in  the  bank,  except  that  in  the 
vault  a  mask  was  picked  up.  But  this  mask,  carelessly 
dropped,  was  not  the  sort  of  one  which  apparently  could 
give  any  clew  worth  while.  It  had  not  been  purchased,  as 
it  was  not  a  manufactured  article;  it  was  merely  a  tem- 
porary affair  made  out  of  a  piece  of  material  such  as  is 
used  in  men's  undergarments  of  a  common  and  cheap 
variety,  to  be  purchased  anywhere. 

The  Clue  in  the  Schoolhouse  Loft 

THE  entire  country  was  thrilled  and  appalled  at  the  suc- 
cess of  this  robbery.  The  banks  of  America  were  put 
in  fear.  Few  banks  throughout  the  whole  United  States 
were  better  equipped  with  burglar-proof  devices  than  the 
National  Bank  of  Northampton.  If  these  devices  could 
be  thus  easily  gone  through,  what  protection  had  any 
bank? 

Moreover,  the  worst  feature  of  it  was  that  there  was 
abroad  in  the  country  a  gang  of  bank  robbers  led  by  some 
person  of  extraordinary  skill  and  ability — skill  and  ability 
not  usually  to  be  found  among  criminals.    The  ingenuity 
with  which  the  robbery  had  been  accomplished 
not  only  demonstrated  this,  but  the  greater  inge- 
nuity which  had  guided  these  criminals  so  cun- 
ningly that  they  left  no  trace  behind  them 
likewise  testified  to  it. 

While  the  country  was  stunned  and  the  mystery 
impenetrable,  nevertheless,  with  all  his  ability, 
the  man  who  planned  this  robbery,  having  thrust 
his  hand  forcibly  into  the  complex  web  of  human 
events,  left  behind  him  a  broken  thread-end. 

In  a  schoolhouse  not  far  from  Northampton 
there  was  found,  as  by  accident,  a  fragment  of 
wrapping-paper.  It  was  an  ordinary  piece  of 
wrapping-paper,  such  as  the  old-fashioned  coun- 
try storekeeper  was  accustomed  to  use,  and,  as 
was  the  custom,  on  it  was  printed  the  storekeep- 
er's advertisement:  "Hall  &  Prew." 

In  the  country  little  things  are  discussed; 
moreover,  there  is  attached  to  the  schoolhouse 
something  of  that  inviolable  character  which 
belongs  to  churches.  If  there  was  a  piece  of 
wrapping-paper  in  the  schoolhouse  some  one  had 
been  there;  some  one  had  carried  there  an  article 
wrapped  in  it.  But  who  had  been  in  the  school- 
house?  In  the  country  all  persons  are  known, 
their  habits  are  known,  the  little  details  of  their 
daily  life  are  known.  The  thing  was  discussed. 
Finally,  a  search  of  the  schoolhouse  was  made 
and,  in  the  loft,  with  some  crumbs  of  bread,  was 
found  a  man's  undergarment  from  which  a  por- 
tion had  been  cut.  The;  garment  and  the  piece 
of  wrapping-paper  were  carried  to  the  storekeeper 
at  Springfield.  He  identified  the  garment  as  one 
he  had  sold  to  some  men  some  time  before,  and 
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"If  He  Thinks  From  the  Name  I'm  a 
Dago  Tell  Him  He's  Wrong" 


"R.JULIUS 
STONE, 
president 
of  the  Dalesburg 
Traction  Com- 
pany, carefully 
selected  a  carna- 
tion from  a  vase 
on  his  desk  and 
pinned  it  to  his 
lapel.  The  act 
was  character- 
istic. His  men 
were  on  strike, 
and  their  dele- 
gate had  just 
addressed  to  the 
president  a  re- 
quest for  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss 
a  settlement. 

"No, "said  Mr. 
Stone,  having 
adjusted  the 
flower  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, "  there 
is  nothing  to  dis- 
cuss. For  the  last 
time,  I  refuse  to 
consider  any 
terms  from  any 
member  of  the 
union  except  that 
the  men  can  still 
come  back  to 
work  if  they  wish. 
How  long  that 
offer  will  be  open 
I  cannot  say." 
The  delegate  rose  wearily.  "  We  merely  wanted  to  point 
out  that  the  wages  we  ask  are  less  than  those  paid  in 
neighboring  cities,"  he  said,  "and  to  learn  your  reasons 
for  refusing  them*in  the  face  of  advanced  cost  of  living. 
The  boys  are  not  unreasonable;  they  only  want  enough  to 

live  on.   Perhaps  some  arrangement  could  be  made  " 

"Perfectly  impossible,"  said  the  president  good- 
naturedly.  "  I  am  not  interested  in  the  street-car  systems 
of  other  cities,  or  in  the  amount  of  money  required  by  a 
rnotorman  to  buy  what  he  considers  necessities.  There- 
fore it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  those  things. 
They  were  foolish  to  strike,  but  I  can  still  overlook  that. 
I  blame  their  leaders  rather  than  the  men  themselves." 
He  swung  around  to  his  desk  and  picked  up  his  mail. 
"And  now,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  have  some  letters 
to  write;  my  time  is  well  taken  up.    Tell  the  men  that 

if  they  return  to  work  before  the  end  of  the  week  " 

But  the  delegate  took  a  step  closer,  and  now  inter- 
rupted him  by  bringing  his  fist  down  violently  on  the  desk. 

"They  won't  come  back;  not 
this  week,  nor  next  week,  nor  the 
one  after  that !  "  he  shouted.  "  You 
call  me  a  trouble-maker;  but  if  I 
reported  to  the  union  your  free 
and  careless  disregard  of  a  motor- 
man  and  his  daily  bread  the  boys 
would  tie  your  carline  up  in  a  bow- 
knot  and  hang  it  on  the  door  of 
this  office.  So  I  won't  do  it.  But 
the  time  is  coming  soon  when 

they'll  suffer,  and  then  " 

"Please  don't  make  threats," 
remonstrated  Mr.  Stone  mildly. 
"  I  might  have  to  use  them  against 
you.  Report  to  the  men  anything 
you  like,  but  don't  imagine  that  we 
are  going  to  have  trouble." 

The  delegate  shut  the  door  with 
a  bang  and  strode  off  down  the 
hall.  He  was  hardly  out  of  sight 
when  another  caller  came  to  the 
rail  that  shut  off  the  traction 
company's  clerks  from  the  public. 
He  was  a  short,  stocky  man;  well- 
enough  dressed,  but  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  carelessness,  showing 
bulging  shoulder-muscles.  He 
might  have  been  a  laborer  in  his 
Sunday  clothes. 

"  Mr.  Stone  in  ?  "  he  inquired  of 
the  office  boy  who  came  up  to  learn 
his  errand. 

"Yeh— I  think  so.  Name?" 


"Kelly— tell  him 
John  Kelly,  Chicago." 

"  Business?" 

"  I'll  tell  him  when 
I  get  in,"  said  Kelly,  pushing  his  soft  hat  back  from  his 
forehead.  "You're  an  inquisitive  little  devil,  for  sure! 
Hurry  along  now,  and  " 

"But  he  won't  see  you,"  the  boy  explained,  "unless  I 
tell  him  what  it's  about." 

"Oh,"  said  Kelly,  with  a  friendly  wink,  "that's  it,  is 
it?  Well,  tell  him  I've  come  to  break  his  strike  if  he  wants 
it  broken.  Tell  him  I'm  five  feet  seven  and  heavy  for  the 
height,  married,  two  children;  never  had  any  contagious 
diseases.  If  he  thinks  from  the  name  I'm  a  Dago  tell  him 
he's  wrong.  Tell  him  anything  else  that  strikes  you  on  the 
way,  and  move  along." 

The  boy  disappeared  into  the  president's  private  office. 

"By  the  saints!"  exclaimed  Kelly;  "you'd  think  it 
was  a  civil-service  examination !  " 

He  was  admitted  promptly.  Mr.  Stone,  who  had  for- 
gotten his  mail  and  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  graciously  waved  him  to  a  chair  and  gracefully 
sank  into  his  own. 

"Now,  Mr.  Kelly,"  said  he,  "what  is  it  you  wish  to 
suggest? " 

"I  don't  want  to  suggest  anything,"  said  Kelly.  "I'm 
a  strike-breaker,  Mr.  Stone.   Do  you  know  what  that  is?  " 

"Faintly,  yes,"  the  president  admitted. 

"The  unions,  these  days,  are  altogether  too  flip,  Mr. 
Stone.  They  want  higher  pay,  less  work,  more  privileges, 
fewer  rules.  They're  independent.  If  they  don't  get 
what  they  want  they  strike.  Do  they  consider  the  public 
dependent  on  their  work?  No.  Do  they  think  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  capital  invested  by  the  men  who  hire 
them?  Never,  Mr.  Stone.  They  make  a  demand,  never 
caring  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not,  and  if  they  get 
turned  down— they  strike." 

The  president  moved  to  get  a  better  view  of  his  visitor. 

"If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  Mr.  Kelly,"  he 
remarked,  "  you  appear  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence." 

"  I  am,"  said  Kelly.  "  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  Mr.  Stone, 
that  there's  no  end  to  it.  The  more  they  get  the  more  the 
rascals  want.  If  you  grant  the  first  thing  they  ask,  in  six 
months  they'll  be  back  for  something  else.  It's  gettin'  so 
the  laboring  men  in  this  country  think  they're  entitled  to 
all  the  luxuries  their  superiors  enjoy.  They  want  com- 
fortable houses,  horses  and  carriages,  cooks  and  servants. 
And  if  they  get  'em  they'll  soon  want  automobiles  and 
flying-machines.  No,  Mr.  Stone,  it's  unreasonable.  Take 
my  advice— I  know  the  game  from  the  ground  up— don't 
give  'em  the  wedge  that  will  start  a  long  line  of  trouble  for 
you." 

"Ah-h,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Stone.  "I  had,  in  fact,  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so;  but  I  thank  you  for  the  advice,  which  is 
doubtless  kindly  meant.  If  you  were  in  my  position,  Mr. 
Kelly,  just  what  would  you  do  to  keep  from  yielding?" 

"I'd  send  for  me,"  replied  Kelly  promptly.  "That  is, 
I'd  send  for  Kelly,  Chicago.    Right  here,  Mr.  Stone,  is 


BRETT 


Before  I  Get  Out  of  Here,"  Kelly  Went 
on,  "You  Will  Admit  That  I  am  the 
Napoleon  of  the  Strike  Industry" 


where  I  come  in,  as 
the  fox  remarked 
when  he  found  the 
hole  in  the  chicken- 
yard  fence.  For  the  last  six  years  I've  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  break  up  strikes  before  the  men  had  a  fair  chance  to 
hurrah.  Last  year  I  was  at  Youngstown;  the  year  before 
at  Indianapolis.  I  just  got  back  now  from  Denver,  and 
hearin'  of  your  trouble  I  thought  I'd  drop  in.  I  have  the 
greatest  bunch  of  two-fisted,  hardworking,  devil-may-care 
men  that  ever  sent  a  striker  to  the  hospital.  With  these  as 
a  nucleus,  so  to  speak,  I  get  skilled  laborers  in  the  line  I'm 
workin'  on.  I  have  two  hundred  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ready  to  jump  whenever  I  say  the  word,  and 
a  week  after  I  get  a  contract  I  can  start  the  wheels  of  any 
factory  in  the  U.  S.  A." 

The  president  considered  for  a  moment,  evidently 
interested. 

"Where  did  you  get  these  men?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,"  said  Kelly,  "I  picked  'em  up  here  and  there. 
There's  always  the  drifters  who  don't  want  a  steady  job, 
but  like  the  short,  hard  ones.  The  more  risk  the  better. 
The  first  strike  I  broke  was  my  own.  I  had  a  small  shoe 
factory.  It  got  so  I  was  givin'  the  men  all  I  made,  and 
when  they  asked  for  more  I  gave  'em  the  only  thing  I  had 
left— a  long  line  of  curses.  They  went  out  on  strike.  I 
took  the  first  train  to  New  York,  came  back  with  fourteen 
ex-prizefighters  and  a  Bowery  thug  and  put  'em  to  work 
makin'  soles.  When  the  strikers  started  to  hunt  for  trouble 
we  broke  up  the  union.  Labor  has  been  disorganized  in 
that  town  ever  since.  If  a  woman  back  there  says,  '  Look 
out,  Kelly  will  get  you!'  the  children  run  under  the  bed 
to  hide." 

Mr.  Stone  smiled.  The  picture  of  Kelly's  early  effort 
seemed  to  affect  him  pleasantly. 

"  And  then  you  decided  to  make  it  your  profession  ?  "  he 

suggested. 

"  I  did.  I  kept  the  best  of  the  first  gang  with  me,  and  I 
have  'em  yet.  Then  I  sold  out  the  factory  and  went  to 
bigger  jobs,  gettin'  in  touch  with  more  men  every  time. 
So  now  I'm  prepared  to  handle  any  union  that  needs  a 
lesson,  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  me  to  give  it." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Stone  reflectively.  He  seemed 
to  be  thinking  it  over. 

"I  have  been  makin'  inquiries  here  and  there,"  Kelly 
continued,  "to  learn  how  you  were  getting  on.  I  hear 
that  some  of  the  merchants  are  going  after  you  on  the 
clause  in  your  franchises  that  requires  a  specified  amount 
of  service." 

The  president  turned  on  him  sharply. 
"Who  told  you  that?"  he  demanded. 
"Is  it  news  to  you?"  asked  the  strike-breaker  in  sur- 
prise.   "I  was  told  that  Martin,  the  department-store 
man,  wanted  you  to  meet  with  the  retailers  to  talk  arbi- 
tration, and  you  turned  him  down  cold.    They  hired  a 
lawyer  to  dig  up  trouble,  and  found  the  clauses  in  the  old 
franchises  you  took  over  with  the  independent  lines.  It's 
the  talk  of  the  street  that  they  can  make  you  run  more  cars 
than  you  are  running  now  on  some 
routes,  or  put  you  in  a  hole." 

They  could.  Mr.  Stone  knew  it, 
and  had  relied  on  public  forgetful- 
ness  to  ward  off  danger  from  this 
source.  Kelly's  information  gave 
him  an  unpleasant  shock.  He  was 
concentrating  his  remaining  forces 
on  the  streets  thus  protected,  but 
every  day  added  to  the  list  of 
deserters.  He  bit  sharply  on  the 
end  of  a  pencil. 

"  Where  is  the  bunch  you  spoke 
of  as  the  nucleus?"  he  asked. 

"  In  Chicago, "said  Kelly.  ''One 
day  to  get  sober,  two  to  get  to 
Dalesburg,  and  on  the  fourth  I'll 
put  seventy-five  men  to  work  that 
will  take  a  street  car  to  the  south 
gate  of  hell.  They  will  take  a  car 
anywhere,  Mr.  Stone.  Are  your 
men  inclined  to  be  hostile?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  president. 
"  We  have  a  good  police  force,  and 
I  can  keep  them  with  us.  I  think 
you  would  have  little  to  fear." 

"Lord  bless  you!"  exclaimed 
Kelly  fervently.  "It  was  their 
own  heads  I  was  thinkin'  of.  If 
one  of  your  strikers,  in  a  rash  mo- 
ment, should  shout ' Scab ! '  to  one 
of  my  boys,  I  hate  to  think  of  what 
would  happen.  Of  course  I  can 
control  them,"  he  added  hastily, 
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"  hut  I  wanted  to  know  what  to  look  for.  So  far,  then, 
there's  no  rioting.  Will  the  men  you  are  workin'  now  stick 
through  it?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Stone,  "  t  hai  if  I  make  an  agreement 
with  you  I'll  turn  them  all  off.  Slowly,  you  know  a  few 
r1  i  I  imc     I  Ater  we  will  get  t  hem  hack  at  our  own  terms." 

Kelly  puckered  his  brow. 

"1  don't  know,"  he  remonstrated.  "That  seems  like  a 
dirty    I  beg  your  pardon    hardly  like  a  square  deal." 

"  Nonsense!  "  said  Mr.  Stone  sharply.  "  They  are  likely 
to  quit  at  any  time.  They  sympathize  with  their  fellows, 
and  are  faithful  to  their  pay,  not  to  the  company.  And 
when  one  deserts  he  takes  his  car  out  in  the  woods  some- 
where, throws  the 
controller  away,  and 
abandons  it.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  teach  this 
city  a  lesson  ;  the 
business  men,  the 
ministers,  the  news- 
papers—all of  them, 
in  fact.  They  openly 
support  the  men  in 
their  demands,  and 
not  one  of  them  has 
the  faintest  idea  of 
what  we  are  earning 
and  can  afford  to 
pay." 

"  Not  to  be  as  in- 
quisitive as  the  lad 
outside,  are  you 
havin'  trouble  in  the 
profit  department?" 
inquired  Kelly. 

The  president 
smiled  at  the  naivete 
of  his  visitor. 

"  No  real  trouble," 
he  explained  kindly. 
"  But  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  I 
keep  the  dividends 
up  to  the  high-water 
mark  of  last  year,  in 
the  face  of  consider- 
able expense  for  new 
cars  and  extended 
lines.  Therefore  this 
strike  comes  at  an 
unfortunate  time." 

"I  see,"  said  Kelly.  "And  that's  a  labor  union  every 
time,  Mr.  Stone.  Can  they  wait  decently  for  their  bath- 
tubs and  other  doodads  until  the  company  is  in  shape  to 
get  its  stock  marked  up  to  a  good  price  ?  The  answer  is, 
'Not!'  No,  indeed;  they  jump  in  blind  and  strike. 
Break  'em,  Mr.  Stone— break  'em!  " 

"And  you  think,"  the  president  continued,  "in  case 
the  importation  of  your  men  causes  bad  blood,  that  you 
can  rely  on  them  to  defend  the  company's  property?  " 

Kelly  favored  him  with  an  impressive  wink. 

"Between  you  and  me,"  he  assured  him,  "I  can  rely 
on  them  to  drive  a  street  car  up  on  the  sidewalk  in  order 
to  run  over  a  mob  of  strike  sympathizers.  My  men  hate 
a  fight  like  a  bulldog  with  a  bad  stomach.  Rest  easy  on 
that  point,  Mr.  Stone.  We  will  start  no  trouble;  if  it 
comes  to  us  we  will  introduce  Dalesburg  to  high-class 
carnage,  and  that's  the  truth." 

"You  have  references,  of  course,"  suggested  Mr.  Stone. 

"Devil  a  one,"  said  Kelly  cheerfully.  "I  am  too  busy 
to  bother  with  'em.  But  I  furnish  a  bond  in  any  company 
you  have  represented  here-  they  all  know  me— to  perform 
my  end  of  the  contract.  I  agree  to  have  the  men  here  on  a 
certain  day,  to  hold  'em  till  the  strike  is  off." 

"And  your  terms?" 

"Four  dollars  a  day  for  the  men,  sixty  days'  work 
guaranteed.  If  the  strike  is  off  before  that  time  they  get 
the  balance  anyhow.  For  myself,  one  dollar  a  day  for 
each  man  furnished,  sixty-day  guarantee.  I  pay  trans- 
portation myself,  which  is  high  in  this  case." 

"Rather  an  expensive  experiment,"  Mr.  Stone  com- 
mented, "to  break  a  strike." 

"But  dirt  cheap  in  the  end,"  Kelly  explained.  "My 
work  is  expensive  and  hazardous.  Remember  that  I  have 
to  keep  these  men  subject  to  my  call  whether  I  have  a 
job  on  hand  or  not.  You  ought  to  see  the  bill  Martin 
Reilly  sends  me  once  a  month;  it  would  make  you  under- 
stand better  what  becomes  of  all  the  liquor  they  make. 
Transportation  is  a  big  item,  and  there's  the  risk.  The 
boys  can  handle  themselves,  but  once  in  a  while  a  striker 
sends  in  a  bullet;  then  there's  the  widow  and  the  funeral 
expenses.  No,  Mr.  Stone,  it  sounds  big;  but,  after  all,  I 
make  a  living    no  more.  Surely  a  man  is  entitled  to  that." 

The  strike-breaker  had  come  at  the  psychological 
moment.  Mr.  Stone  needed  him.  After  some  discussion, 
and  more  detailed  explanation  by  Kelly,  the  president 
signed  a  contract  calling  for  the  appearance  of  seventy- 
five  men  in  Dalesburg  on  the  fifth  day  following.    A  day 


Nice,  Qii'et  Bunch,  Eh  ?  "  Asked 
Kelly.  "  I  Think  You  Will  Have 
No  Trouble  With  'Em  " 


or  two  made  little  difference  to  him,  and  he  did  not  insist 
on  Kelly's  original  schedule?.  A  visit  to  the  office  of  a 
surely  company  by  the  genial  anti-unionist,  who  obtained 
a  satisfactory  bond,  concluded  the  negotiations. 

The  president  was  thinking  it  over  in  a  very  cheerful 
frame  of  mind  when  the  attorney  for  the  road  entered  his 
office.    Mr.  Woolford  was  a  local  man,  and  he  felt  more 
deeply  than  his  superior  the  effect  of  the  strike 
on  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 
"Any  progress?"  he  inquired. 
"A  little,"  the  president  replied. 
"  Good,"  said  Woolford.    "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.  You  have  consented  to  treat  with  the  men?" 

"  Decidedly  not,"  said  Mr.  Stone. 
"  I  have,  however,  made  arrange- 
ments to  bring  them  to  terms."  He 
handed  the  contract  with  Kelly  to 
the  lawyer,  who  read  it  hurriedly. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Stone!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Are  you  sure  this  is  necessary  ?  I 
wish  that  you  had  felt  like  letting  me  see  this 
before  you  executed  it.  Who  is  this  Kelly? " 

"A  Chicago  man,"  Mr.  Stone  returned; 
" a  professional  strike-breaker.  Necessary? 
Perhaps  not;  but  a  good  move,  Woolford.  I 
want  to  break  this  thing  up— not  to  treat 
with  it.  As  Kelly  said,  the  time  to  stop  this 
nonsense  is  now,  right  at  the  start.  And  he 
is  the  man  to  do  it ;  he  convinced  me  of  that. ' ' 
Woolford  looked  over  the  contract  again. 
"  You  had  him  put  up  a  bond  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Of  course." 

"  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  perhaps  it  is  all 
right.  I  am  sorry,  though ;  it  is  sure  to  mean 
violence.  So  far  the  men  have  behaved 
admirably,  but  this  is  certain  to  rouse  them." 

"  Kelly  assures  me  that  his  men  can  take 
care  of  themselves,"  said  the  president.  "I 
imagine  that  after  their  experience  in  steel- 
mills  and  mines  this  will  be  child's  play  to 
them.  And  violence,  you  know,  always  takes 
the  public  sympathy  from  the  mob.  I  con- 
sidered that." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Still,  it  is  bad 
for  the  city,  and  hard  on  the  men  themselves. 
I  confess  that  I  have  lived  in  Dalesburg  too 
long  to  relish  the  idea  of  importing  rowdies 
to  beat  up  our  citizens,  even  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  striking  traction  men." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Stone  coldly;  "I 
am  not  importing  rowdies,  but  employing 
street-car  operators.  If  your  estimable  fellow-citizens  will 
run  our  cars  well  and  good ;  if  not  I  must  find  men  who  will. ' ' 

That  evening,  in  a  little  restaurant  on  Fourth  Street, 
Kelly  the  strike-breaker  was  dining  with  a  companion. 

"He  fell  for  it,"  Kelly  was  saying,  "like  a  child  for  a 
pretty  toy.  Pick  your  men,  get  'em  in  the  hall,  put  a 
watch  at  the  door,  and  I  will  turn  loose  the  oratory.  I 
want  to  talk  tonight,  while  my  imagination  is  keyed  up." 

"  I'll  go  now,"  said  the  other,  hastily  swallowing  a  last 
gulp  of  coffee.    "At  eight  o'clock,  then."    He  went  out, 
and  Kelly  finished  his  dinner 
leisurely,  chuckling  occasion- 
ally at  some  pleasant  thought. 

Eight  o'clock  found  him  at 
the  hall  rented  by  the  striking 
union.  The  room  was  filled 
with  men;  quiet,  sober  fel- 
lows, their  faces  showing 
plainly  the  anxiety  caused  by 
the  loss  of  their  wages.  Most 
of  them  were  talking  and 
smoking  when  Kelly  came  in; 
a  few  games  of  seven-up  were 
in  progress.  The  strike- 
breaker spoke  to  the  delegate 
who  had  interviewed  Mr. 
Stone,  and  the  latter  held  up 
his  hand  for  silence. 

"  Mr.  Kelly  has  a  few  words 
to  say  to  you,"  he  explained. 

Kelly  ascended  the  little 
platform. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "most  of 
you  know  me.  I  asked  your 
delegate  to  bring  here  tonight 
thesensible,  level-headed  men, 
because  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something  that  might  start  the 
other  kind  to  throwing  bricks. 

"Today  I  went  to  Mr.  Stone,  president  of  your  com- 
pany, an'  told  him  I  could  break  this  strike.  I  told  him 
I  had  men  in  Chicago  ready  to  jump  in  where  any  fresh 
union  was  asking  for  more  pay,  and  take  their  jobs  until 
the  men  were  beaten  broke  forced  to  come  back  to 
work  or  starve.  Stone  welcomed  me  with  a  loving  heart, 
and  we  made  a  contract." 


He  was  interrupted  by  a  low  murmur  of  anger  and 
incredulous  surprise. 

"  Cheer  up,"  continued  Kelly;  "there  is  more  to  come. 
The  way  I  talked  to  your  president  about  labor  unions  was 
worse  than  a  Socialist  newspaper  goin'  after  the  wealthy 
malefactors.  I  told  him  you  were  obstinate  devils,  carin' 
for  nothing  but  big  pay  and  no  work  to  earn  it.  '  Do  they 
consider  the  public?'  I  asked  him.  '  No, 
^  they  do  not.    They  want  automobiles, 

bathtubs,  flying-machines,  two-for-a- 
quarter  cigars.  If  they  don't  get  'em  they 
strike.  Break  'em,  Mr.  Stone,'  I  said. 
And  your  employer  remarked, '  Kelly,  you 
are  a  man  of  intelligence.'" 

"  He  was  wrong,"  came  a  voice  from  the 
hall.  "  We  will  prove  it  to  you  before  you 
get  out  of  here." 

"  Before  I  get  out  of  here,"  Kelly  went 
on, "  you  will  admit  that  I  am  the  Napoleon 
of  the  strike  industry.  Mr.  Stone  told  me  he  would  turn 
off  the  men  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  later  get 
you  all  back  at  his  own  terms.  He  is  going  to  give  this 
town  a  lesson,  and  I  am  going  to  help  him." 

"You  will  not  be  in  shape  to  help  him,"  shouted  a 
grizzled  veteran  of  the  controller.  "We  will  teach  you 
one  first  that  will  stop  your  devilment.  Man,  are  ye  mad, 
to  come  here  and  talk  like  this?" 

"  Iamnot,"  said  Kelly  cheerfully.  "  Listen,  now.  There 
is  one  thing  you  did  not  know.   The  president  says  he  has 
got  to  equal  his  high-watered  dividends  of  last  year.  That 
means  that  somebody  in  Wall  Street  wants  the  stock  of 
this  road  marked  up  high.  If  you  had  known  it  you  would 
never  have  struck.  Would  you  interfere  with  a  speculator 
who  needs  a  million  dollars  for  his  starving  family?" 
"  To  hell  with  Wall  Street!  "  said  the  veteran  grimly. 
Kelly  paid  no  attention  to  the  interruption. 
"  Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "your  president  agrees  with  me 
that  you  are  a  rapacious,  avaricious  crew  of  loafers.  What 
I  want  you  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  work  —  to  prove  that  he's 
a  liar,  to  express  it  politely.   Will  you  do  it?  " 
"  We  will  not!  "  came  a  hearty  chorus. 
"  I  think  you  will,"  said  Kelly.    "  I  want  this  strike  to 
end.    As  you  are  stubborn  men,  with  no  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  and  as  your  president  is  a  cold-blooded 
pirate,  with  no  regard  for  anything  on  earth  but  dividends, 
I  could  see  that  you  would  never  get  together.  Therefore 
I  took  matters  in  my  own  hands." 

In  the  rear  of  the  crowd  a  man  stood  up. 
"  If  you  think  we  are  to  be  bluffed  by  the  fear  of  strike- 
breakers," he  declared,  "you  have  it  figured  out  wrong. 
Bring  in  your  men,  Kelly.    The  one  you  put  on  my  car 
will  never  earn  a  full  day's  pay." 
Kelly  laughed  uproariously. 

"  My  lad,"  said  he,  "the  one  I  put  on  your  car  will  earn 
three  dollars  a  day  for  sixty  days,  or  until  the  strike  is  off. 
I  offer  you  that.   Will  you  have  the  job?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  stupefied  silence. 

"  Sure,"  said  Kelly,  "  I  mean  it.  I  told  Mr.  Stone  I  had 
men  in  Chicago — in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  in  the 
contract  it  says  '  seventy-five  men. '  It  does  not  say  where 
I'm  to  find  them.  There  is  not  a  soul  in  Chicago  I  know 
by  name.  Boys,  I  have  your  president  where  he  will  pay 
(Continued  on  Page  5-4) 
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'  I  Have  the  Greatest  Bunch 
of  Two-FWted,  Hardwork- 
ing, Devil -May -(.'are  Men 
That  Ever  Sent  a  Striker  to 
the  Hospital  " 
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LIFE  OF  JOHNSON 


PERSONAL  BODYGUARD  TO  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  — NOW  DISBURSING  OFFICER  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  home  life  in  the  White 
House  did  not  commence  until  some  time  after  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  left  there,  in  April,  1865,  about  three 
weeks  after  President  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  sworn  in  as  President  at  his  rooms  in  the 
Kirkwood  House  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  for  a  short 
time  thereafter  transacted  his  official  business  in  an  office 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  Before  long  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  White  House,  where  his  home  fife  began 
with  the  arrival  of  his  whole  family  in  August,  1865.  As 
a  general  thing,  when  an  incoming  President  arrives  with 
his  family  at  the  White  House  he  finds  that  preparations 
for  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  cordial  one  have  been  made 
by  the  family  of  the  outgoing  President;  but  there  was 
none  to  welcome  President  Johnson's  family  except  the 
servants  and  employees  of  the  household. 

The  day  on  which  they  arrived  I  was  acting  as  a  special 
officer  at  the  White  House,  where,  with  others,  I  had  been 
expecting  them  hour  by  hour.  Everything  possible  for  the 
comfort  of  the  new  President's  family  had  been  made 
ready  by  the  White  House  staff,  under  the  supervision  of 
Steward  Stackpole;  and  while  all  the  material  comforts 
had  been  looked  after  yet  there  was  lacking  that  little 
thrill  of  human  sympathy  that  can  only  come  through 
cordial  handclasp  and  face  of  smiling  welcome  on  the  part 
of  one  woman  toward  another. 
It  was  at  about  noon  of  that 
August  day  when  several  car- 
riages filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  children  drew 
up  at  the  White  House  and 
those  within  stepped  out  and 
entered  the  great  building. 
President  Johnson  was  in  his 
office  when  they  arrived, 
and  on  being  informed  that 
they  were  there  he  went  to 
meet  them.  The  party  included 
Mrs.  Johnson;  her  son,  Colonel  Robert 
Johnson,  then  a  man  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five;  a  younger  son,  Andrew 
Johnson,  Junior,  a  lad  of  twelve  or 
fourteen;  two  married  daughters- 
Mrs.  Stover,  whose  husband  was 
dead;  a  second  daughter,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, and  her  husband,  Senator 
Patterson,  of  Tennessee;  together 
with  five  grandchildren  — Mary  Belle 
Patterson,  Andrew  J.  Patterson. 
Sarah  Stover,  Lillie  Stover  and 
Andrew  J.  Stover. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  feeble  from  a  long 
illness,  was  helped  out  of  her  car- 
riage. Tom  Pendel,  the  old  door- 
keeper, opened  the  doors  and  the 
entire  party  went  into  the  White 
House,  being  welcomed  there  by  the 
servants  and  the  other  employees, 
and  going  first  into  the  parlors,  where 
they  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  while. 
With  the  exception  of  the  President, 


DECORATIONS  BY  JAMES   M.  PRESTON 

none  of  those  in  the  party  was  at  all  familiar  with 
the  Executive  Mansion,  excepting  Mrs.  Patterson, 
who  had  been  educated  in  Georgetown  as  a  girl  and 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  White  House 
during  the  Polk  Administration.    I  remember  the 
whole  scene  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  a  small  woman,  and,  a  victim  of  old- 
fashioned  "consumption "for  a  long  time,  her  weak- 
ness and  emaciation  made  her  seem  even  smaller 
still.   She  walked  slowly,  and  while  her  face  was 
lighted  up  with  interest  yet  she  betrayed  no  such 
enthusiasm  as  might  have  been  expected  of  almost 
any  woman  under  the  same  circumstances.    Mrs.  Stover 
and  Mrs.  Patterson  were,  on  the  other  hand,  eager  to 
begin  their  new  life,  and  the  six  children  were  as  excited  as 
could  be,  their  eyes  bright  and  their  cheeks  flushed  with 
anticipation  of  events  that  they  could  hardly  imagine. 

How  the  Johnsons  Began  White  House  Life 

AFTER  resting  quietly  in  the  parlors  for  a  time  the  entire 
i.  party  went  upstairs  to  select  their  living-rooms.  The 
President's  wife,  of  course,  made  her  personal  choice  first  of 
all;  and,  instead  of  picking  out  for  her  own  use  one  of  the 
great,  spacious  bedrooms,  she  selected  one  of  the  smallest 
rooms,  which  was  situated  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
White  House.  In  those  days  all  of  the  furniture  was  of 
mahogany,  most  of  it  the  same  furniture  that  had  been 
used  by  the  Lincoln  Administration.  Under  a  special 
appropriation  of  $30,000  the  President's  living-rooms  and 
other  portions  of  the  Executive  Mansion  had  been  redec- 
orated in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Patterson's  ideas,  and 
some  parts,  such  as  the  East  Room  and  the  Green  Room, 
had  been  refurnished.  While  the  ladies  of  the  household 
were  surveying  and  selecting  their  rooms  their  trunks  and 
other  personal  baggage  arrived  in  wagons,  and  the  Johnson 
family  really  commenced  its  home  life  in  the  White  House. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
President's  wife  was  an  in- 
valid, her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  at  once  assumed 


charge  of  everything.  She  consulted  with  her  mother  and 
was  ably  assisted  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Stover;  but  she 
looked  after  everything  in  a  general  way  and  gave  direc- 
tions for  carrying  out  all  details  connected  with  the  family 
life.  In  Lincoln's  time  there  were  few  gathered  around  the 
table  in  the  private  dining-room— only  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  little  Tad— but  now  all  was  changed. 
At  every  meal  that  private  dining-room  was  the  scene  of 
liveliness  and  conversation,  for  when  two  or  three  men  and 
two  ladies  and  six  children  come  together  around  one  long 
table  at  mealtimes,  liveliness  is  to  be  expected.  As  during 
Lincoln's  Administration,  breakfast  was  served  not  long 
after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  all  were,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  on  hand  except  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  seldom 
appeared  for  the  morning  meal.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
trifle  more  of  ceremony  than  in  Lincoln's  time,  but  when 
breakfast  was  over  Mr.  Johnson  would  always  remain  for  a 
little  while,  talking  with  his  sons  and  his  daughters  and 
his  grandchildren  and  his  son-in-law,  Senator  Patterson, 
and  then  would  invariably  spend  a  short  time  chatting  with 
his  wife  before  proceeding  to  his  office  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Beginning  with  the  very  first  morning  after  they  arrived, 
there  was  an  instant  change  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
Executive  Mansion,  as  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise 
when  one  remembers  that  into  it  had  come  six  hearty, 
healthy  children,  full  of  fun  and  laughter,  the  eldest  being 
a  boy  not  over  fourteen.  The  last  one  alluded  to,  Andrew 
Johnson,  Junior,  attended  one  of  the  public  schools  in  Wash- 
ington; and  those  of  the  grandchil- 
dren who  were  old  enough  studied 
under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who 
visited  the  White  House  every  morn- 
ing, although  this  part  of  their  edu- 
cation was  carefully  supervised  by 
their  mothers .  Luncheon  was  served 
at  one  o'clock  and  dinner  at  seven. 
Mrs.  Johnson  usually  spent  most  of 
her  time  on  the  floor  on  which  were 
the  living-rooms.  The  greater  part 
of  each  day  she  remained  in  her  own 
room,  seated  in  a  little  rocking-chair 
which  she  found  most  comfortable, 
busying  herself  with  needlework  and 
reading.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong, 
forceful  character  and  of  decided 
literary  tastes.  She  did  not  care 
especially  for  works  of  fiction,  and 
most  of  the  books  she  read  were  of  a 
serious  nature.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  while  her  husband  had 
taught  himself  to  read  she  actually 
had  taught  him  to  write  after  they 
were  married,  and  it  was  some  years 
later— when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives— that  he 
first  was  able  to  use  a  pen  with  ease 
and  fluency.  Despite  her  afflictions 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  woman  of  far 
more  than  usual  power— but  hers 
was  the  power  of  the  spirit  and  the 
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miiul,  rather  than  of  the  body. 

She  was  i|iiit't  and  calm,  but  abso- 
lutely Inflexible  when  it  fame  to  o 
matter  of  principle,  and  I  hroughoirl 
her  husband's  Ufe  she  exercised  a 
very  great  Influence  upon  him, 
it  has  often  been  said  that  the 

ideal  marriage  is  that  wherein  two 
Individual  souls  and  minds  are 
merged  in  one.  The  nearest,  ap- 
proach to  Buch  a  state  i hat  I  have 

ever  seen  and  known  was  in  the 
case  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  his 
wife.  And  yet  they  were  as  unlike 
each  other  temperamentally  as  it 
was  possible  for  two  human  beings 
to  be.  From  the  time  his  father 
died  Andrew  Johnson  had  made  an 
unceasing  fight  throughout  a  stormy 
life.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  as  a 
little  boy,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor  and  even  then  began  his  un- 
ending struggle.  Being  endowed 
with  a  strong  personality  and  a 
resolute  will,  possessing  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  to  battle  with  the 
world,  Johnson  had  fought  his  way 
upward,  step  by  step.  A  man  of 
intensely  strong  convictions,  it  was 
impossible  to  move  him  when  he 
believed  that  his  position  was  the  , 
right  position,  and  he  would  main- 
tain it  with  a  vehemence  that  at 

times  almost  reached  the  point  of  violence.  Fearless 
of  everything  and  of  everybody,  he  would  stand  his 
ground,  if  necessary,  against  the  whole  world.  It  will 
be  remembered,  as  Senator  O.  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said: 
"Andrew  Johnson  was  the  only  member  of  Congress 
from  the  South  who  resisted  the  wave  of  secession  that 
was  then  sweeping  over  the  South,  and  stood  faithful 
to  the  Union."  A  man  who  represented  a  Southern 
Congressional  district  and  who  faced,  single-handed  and 
alone,  the  storm  of  secession  that  swept  over  his  state, 
could  not  have  been  other  than  a  man  of  indomitable 
purpose.  Yet,  in  the  marrow  of  his  heart,  in  the  core  of  his 
judgment,  he  turned  to  and  leaned  upon  and  was  con- 
stantly influenced  by  a  frail  little  woman,  so  weak  that  she 
had  to  have  breakfast  in  her  room,  so  feeble  that  she  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  her  little  rocking-chair;  yet  withal, 
a  woman  whose  soul  was  so  pure,  whose  heart  was  so 
tender  that  she  possessed  a  vision  truer  and  sounder  and 
keener  than  that  of  her  rugged,  powerful  husband  who  had 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  heat  of  conflict  with  the  great 
world  -a  conflict  of  which  she  knew  so  little  from  her  own 
experience. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  Sweetness  and  Simplicity 

THOUGH  the  home  life  of  President  Johnson's  family 
was  largely  regulated  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  nevertheless 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole  establishment  was  Mrs.  Johnson 
herself.  She  cared  little  for  outward  show,  as  can  be  under- 
stood by  what  has  been  said  already;  and  even  before  her 
husband's  troublous  days  came— during  impeachment 
proceedings  — I  am  quite  sure  that  she  would  have  much 
preferred  to  go  back  to  their  Tennessee  home  and  there 
live  in  such  quietude  as  her  husband's  temperament  would 
permit;  in  fact,  she  told  me  so,  more  than  once. 

"  Crook,"  she  would  say,  "  it's  all  very  well  for  those  who 
like  it    but  I  do  not  like  this  public  life  at  all.    I  often 
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wish  the  time  would  come  when  we  could  return  to  where  I 
feel  we  best  belong." 

Yes,  President  Johnson's  wife  was  essentially  a  motherly 
old  lady,  in  all  her  thoughts,  in  all  her  actions,  in  all  her 
wishes;  a  sweet,  lovable  woman  who  had  spent  her  days 
looking  after  her  husband  and  her  children  and  who  had 
taken  to  her  heart  and  into  her  very  soul  the  five 
grandchildren.  If  anything  made  her  at  all  resigned  to 
residing  in  the  White  House  it  was  because  there  she  could 
have  with  her  every  day  her  entire  family.  Of  course,  she 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  exalted  position  her  husband 
occupied  by  virtue  of  his  office;  perhaps,  because  her 
intellectual  powers  were  so  wide,  she  may  even  have 
understood  this  better  than  he.  But  first  and  foremost,  as 
I  have  tried  to  indicate,  she  was  a  motherly,  dear  old  lady, 
deeply  interested  in  her  husband's  career,  desirous  for  her 
children's  welfare,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  a 
grandmother,  positively  anxious  that  right  ideas  of  thought 
and  conduct  be  instilled  in  her  grandchildren. 

Although  the  President's  wife  never  told  me  so,  in  so 
many  words,  yet  I  think  that  one  of  her  keenest  regrets  in 
connection  with  living  in  the  White  House  was  that  she 
couldn't  slip  down  into  the  kitchen  whenever  she  felt  like 
it,  and  bake  a  batch  of  ginger  cookies  for  the  little  folks. 
Despite  her  illness  Mrs.  Johnson  was  always  cheerful,  and 
always  loved  to  have  the  grandchildren  with  her,  especially 
Belle  Patterson,  who  really  was  a  beautiful  child.  When- 
ever she  was  able  to  see  friends  who  called  she  did  so,  but 
as  a  general  thing  she  saw  only  a  very  few  persons.  And 
Mrs.  Patterson  attended  to  practically  all  her  correspond- 
ence, excepting  that  which  was  handled  in  the  Executive 
Office.  This,  by  the  way,  was  very  heavy  at  times.  The 
wife  of  every  President  receives  a  great  many  letters  from 
people  who  are  utter  strangers,  begging  her  to  use  her 
influence  with  her  husband  to  secure  appointments  to 
minor  offices,  or  other  favors.  Of  course  the  President's 
wife  seldom  ever  sees  these  appeals.  They  are  opened  by 
her  secretary,  who  then  transmits  them  to  the 
Executive  Office,  as  they  are  in  the  nature  of  offi- 
cial business.  At  the  time  of  President  Johnson's 
Administration  Mrs.  Patterson,  in  addition  to  all 
her  other  duties,  relieved  her  mother  of  such 
annoyances. 

After  having  breakfast  in  her  room,  Mrs.  Johnson 
usually  would  look  through  the  living-quarters  of 
the  President's  family,  stopping  here  or  there  to  rest, 
and  sometimes  calling  upon  her  husband  in  his  office 
if  she  wanted  to  see  him  about  anything.  In  those 
days,  as  most  of  us  remember  who  are  beyond 


middle  age,  sufferers  from  consump- 
tion were  kept  indoors  most  of  the 
time,  instead  of  being  urged  to  live 
in  the  open  air  day  and  night  as  at 
present.  The  grandchildren,  as 
soon  as  their  lessons  were  over, 
would  make  a  beeline  for  her  little 
room,  where  the  dear  old  lady  would 
be  awaiting  them,  one  eye  on  the 
stockings  she  was  darning  or  the 
mittens  she  was  knitting,  the  other 
eye  on  the  clock,  and  both  ears 
keyed  in  anticipation  of  hearing 
light  footsteps  dancing  along  the 
corridor  toward  her  room.  To  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mrs. 
Stover  there  was  nobody  on  earth 
like  "Grandpa"  and  "Grandma," 
and  of  course  they  were  too  young 
to  understand  the  full  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion. They  were  healthy,  hearty, 
romping  youngsters,  full  of  fun  and 
mischief;  but  here  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  all  my  own  long  life  I  have 
never  seen  anything  approaching 
the  good  feeling  between  the  two 
sets  of  children.  It  is  a  literal  fact 
that  while  they  were  in  the  White 
House  they  never  had  any  disputes. 
This  may  sound  extraordinary— it 
is  extraordinary— but  it  is  true. 
For  example,  if  one  of  the  boys  or 
girls  would  suddenly  shout,  "  Come  along  and  have  a 
roll! "  all  the  rest  of  them  would  jump  up  with  an  answer- 
ing shout,  and  off  they  would  race  to  the  slopes  south  of 
the  White  House,  where  they  would  throw  themselves 
down  on  the  green  turf  and  roll  over  and  over,  laughing 
and  whooping  like  a  lot  of  little  Indians. 

The  Children  Call  on  Grandpa  Johnson 

I OFTEN  wondered  in  those  days  why  it  was,  or  how  it 
was,  that  the  five  grandchildren  could  get  along  so 
happily  and  without  any  disputing  at  all.  But  when  I 
grew  older  and  learned  something  of  the  influences  that 
unconsciously  affect  human  nature  deeply  and  perma- 
nently, I  became  convinced  that  the  Stover  and  the 
Patterson  boys  and  girls  lived  so  happily  and  joyously 
simply  because  of  their  beloved  Grandma.  She  never  dis- 
puted, never  quarreled  with  any  one,  because  she  was  so 
calm  and  peaceful ;  and  because  she  had  been  so  through- 
out all  her  long  life,  during  which  her  own  children  had 
grown  up  and  had  been  influenced  by  her,  they,  in  turn, 
had  passed  on  this  happy,  peaceful  habit  of  life  to  their 
children,  to  whom  I  am  referring  particularly.  If  the 
grandchildren  wanted  to  go  into  the  President's  office  at 
any  time  they  went  right  along,  without  asking  permis- 
sion. And  they  were  always  welcome  there.  Many  a  time 
have  I  known  the  President  to  be  receiving  visitors,  when 
two  or  three  or  four  or  five  youngsters  would  come  skip- 
ping through  the  corridor  and  bob  into  the  office  without 
ceremony;  and  "Grandpa"  was  always  glad  to  see  them 
and  to  make  much  of  them.  Moreover,  he  expected  his 
visitors  of  the  moment  to  make  much  of  them  also. 

This  is  one  side  of  President  Johnson's  character,  by  the 
way,  that  may  not  generally  be  understood.  Although 
his  life  of  fighting  for  a  career,  for  principles  that  made  a 
career  possible,  had  developed  him  into  a  stern,  forbidding, 
uncompromising  man,  yet  in  private  life  Mr.  Johnson  was 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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AND  then  Fanny  Protheroe  came  back  to  town  to 
ZA  stay.  For  some  time  before  this  event  Doctor 
Merrill  had  amazed  everybody  by  going  to 
church  pretty  regularly.  He  had  amazed  especially 
the  United  Presbyterians,  whom  he  honored  with  his 
presence.  Landing  so  hard  a  customer  as  a  young 
doctor  against  the  fierce  competition  for  the  souls  of 
Carthage,  was  such  a  distinct  triumph  that  the  young 
parson  had  rather  plumed  himself  upon  it. 

Just  as  the  elders  were  thinking  of  inviting  the 
doctor  to  rent  a  pew  he  stopped  coming.  The  first 
Sunday  the  preacher  murmured  in  the  back  of  his 
mind,  "A  professional  call,  no  doubt,"  realizing  that 
a  doctor  has  no  Sabbath. 

The  next  Sunday,  another  absence.  "  He  is  growing 
busier,"  thought  the  preacher.  The  fourth  Sunday 
followed  the  third  into  the  calendar,  and  yet  no  young 
Doctor  Merrill.  Young  Mr.  Findley  gave  him  up  for 
lost.  He  forgot  to  hope  that  some  other  church  had 
gathered  him  in. 

On  the  following  Monday  he  met  Doctor  Merrill  at 
the  post-office,  where  almost  all  Carthage  assembled 
twice  a  day. 

"Why  don't  you  come  to  church  any  more?"  said 
the  preacher. 

"  She  threw  me  over,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  parson  realized,  with  a  gulp  of  ashes,  that  his 
pride  in  his  own  oratory  had  been  misplaced.  The 
doctor  had  been  attracted  by  the  silent  eloquence  of 
the  back  of  some  girl's  neck,  or  by  her  gifts  as  a 
listener  on  the  way  home.  The  parson  supposed  that 
the  girl  was  Cicely  Tansey,  whom  the  doctor  had 
chiefly  affected  most  recently. 

The  Reverend  Wilfred  Findley  (who  hoped  some 
day  to  be  a  doctor  himself —of  divinity)  was  too  young 
and  too  deeply  involved  in  three  or  four  conflicting 
romances  of  his  own  to  resent  Merrill's  frankness. 
He  was  too  honest  to  pretend  a  priggish  horror.  He 
was  plucky  enough  to  smile  and  insinuate: 

"Surely  there  are  other  nice  girls  in  our  congre- 
gation." 

But  Merrill  shook  his  head. 

And  then  F2nny  Protheroe  came  back  to  town— an 
entirely  other  person  than  the  Fanny  Protheroe  that 
went  away. 

She  had  been  the  prettiest  girl  in  Carthage  when 
she  left.  Her  return  made  the  merely  pretty  girls  who 
had  usurped  her  place  look  like  cheap  and  shallow 
debutantes  in  life.  For  now  she  had  significance. 
Her  beauty  was  important. 

She  went  along  the  quiet  streets  as  pallid  as  a  lily 
and  as  lithe;  and  the  weeds  she  wore  seemed  to  be 
less  the  regular  uniform  of  a  widow  than  the  habili- 
ments of  the  very  genius  of  tragedy. 

The  young  men  of  the  town  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
tender  awe:  she  was  a  girl  in  years  and  in  comeliness;  yet 
she  had  already  known  the  inner  luxuries  of  the  great  city, 
she  had  already  been  the  widow  of  a  coward  and  a 
scoundrel,  and  she  led  at  her  side  a  little  child. 

"A  mighty  interesting  woman,"  the  Carthaginians 
agreed,  and  "a  mighty  interesting  wife,"  the  young  men 
thought;  for  they  all  felt  that  she  had  ceased  to  love  her 
husband  before  he  squandered  his  wealth  and  his  good 
name  in  New  York  and  took  the  short  cut  to  the  cemetery. 

Though  most  of  the  bachelors  in  Carthage  thought 
how  interesting  a  wife  so  experienced  a  woman  would 
make  in  that  dull  town,  all  of  them  were  just  a  little  afraid 
of  her  except  two— the  young  doctor  and  the  young 
preacher.  They  felt  sorry  for  her— and  afraid  of  each 
other. 

The  doctor  begrudged  the  parson  one  unfair  advantage. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Protheroe,  were  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  when  she  came  back  from  New  York  she 
followed  them  to  their  pew.  She  became  addicted  to 
Findley,  and  Doctor  Merrill  felt  that  the  preacher,  with 
his  lofty  consolations  and  his  habit  of  calling  defeats 
triumphs  and  renunciations  victories,  must  have  a 
peculiar  value  to  the  young  woman  whose  urn  of  hopes 
was  but  a  scatter  of  broken  shards  at  her  feet. 

So,  all  unwittingly,  Fanny  Protheroe  walked  between 
the  two  men  who  had  been  friends  and  sundered  them. 
The  bond  of  their  friendship  had  been,  it  is  true,  such  a 
bond  as  unites  two  opposing  tug-of-war  teams,  for  they 
most  ardently  disbelieved  in  each  other's  creeds. 

Findley  had  told  Merrill,  rather  patronizingly,  that  he 
himself  had  once  planned  to  become  a  physician,  but  had 
thought  better  of  it.  A  passing  revivalist  had  taught 
him  how  much  nobler  a  task  than  the  saving  of  bodies  is 
the  saving  of  souls. 

They  fought  bitterly  over  this  bone,  and  shouted  at 
each  other  hard  names,  shook  mutual  fists  and  brandished 
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She  Had  Already  Been  the  Widow  of  a  Coward  and  a  Scoundrel, 
and  She  Led  at  Her  Side  a  Little  Child 

extravagant  epithets,  without  ever  coming  to  actual  blows. 
They  acquired  a  sort  of  friendship  by  virtue  of  their 
intense  antagonism. 

Findley  called  Merrill  a  horse-doctor— or  "Vet"  for 
short;  and  Merrill  called  Findley  the"  Neverend"  Wilfred. 

But,  as  usual,  the  two  remained  good  friends,  because 
they  quarreled  over  essentials  instead  of  non-essentials. 

The  United  Presbyterian  parson  could  not  debate  creeds 
with  a  Methodist  elder  or  an  Episcopalian  vestryman  for 
five  minutes  without  falling  into  ferocious  acrimony 
—because  they  disagreed  upon  details.  But  there  was 
never  any  personal  bitterness  in  his  quarrels  with  the  man 
who  scoffed  at  everything  he  held  sacred. 

The  young  allopath  grew  black  with  rage  at  the  homeo- 
path, the  osteopath,  and  all  the  other  paths;  he  hated 
them  bitterly.  But  he  felt  only  a  merciful  tolerance  for 
the  clergyman's  contempt  of  his  art. 

So  the  two  young  enthusiasts  fought,  almost  affection- 
ately, over  such  utterly  important  matters  as  the  soul,  the 
will,  responsibility,  miracles,  sin,  punishment,  atonement, 
redemption,  resurrection— and  were  still  friends.  Because, 
to  repeat  it,  they  fought  over  essentials. 

And  then  Fanny  Protheroe  came  back  to  town  to  stay. 

II 

THE  very  next  Sunday  the  Reverend  Wilfred  Findley 
noted  that  Dr.  Frank  Merrill's  head  was  once  more 
visible  in  the  cabbage  rows  of  his  garden.  He  wondered 
why.  Not  for  an  instant  did  he  flatter  himself,  or  his 
creed,  or  Merrill's  interest  in  them  as  the  cause. 

It  was  in  the  late  days  of  spring  and  the  preacher  was 
young,  and  he  found  his  eyes  recurring  to  the  great  atten- 
tive eyes  of  Fanny  Protheroe.  He  caught  himself  thinking: 
"What  a  wonderwork  of  God  is  the  human  eye!  "  Then 
he  rebuked  himself  for  the  canting  hypocrisy  of  the  formula. 

He  tried  to  keep  his  eyes  out  of  that  girl's  eyes,  but  they 
seemed  to  stand  from  the  blur  of  faces  like  an  owl's  eyes  in 
the  woods,  or  a  cat's  eyes  in  a  cellar. 


ENDEB 


He  recalled  himself  to  his  text  with  anger.  He  smote 
his  Bible  in  impatient  wrath  at  his  wandering  self. 

Findley  wondered  what  his  arch  opponent,  Doctor 
Merrill,  would  think  of  his  rambling  logic.  He  resolved 
to  fasten  his  mind  on  him  as  an  anchor.  He  faced  that 
way  with  self-denying  resolution.  But  he  could  not 
grip  Merrill's  eyes,  for  Merrill's  eyes  were  aimed  else- 
where. Where?  He  traced  the  imaginary  line  of 
vision  and  it  ended  on  her— on  Fanny  Protheroe.  She 
had  an  unusually  beautiful  nape. 

The  Reverend  Wilfred  felt  ashamed  of  Doctor 
Merrill,  angry  at  him.  It  was  outrageous  that  a  man 
should  come  to  church  to  philander,  to  flirt,  to  ogle. 

He  recalled  himself  to  his  text  with  a  mental  wrench. 
When  the  sermon  was  over  and  the  sonorous  benedic- 
tion spoken  many  of  the  congregation  lingered  to  shake 
his  hand.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  lingered  to  shake 
his  hand;  but  his  anxious  glance  saw  Fanny  drifting 
through  the  door  and  smiling  at  something  Doctor 
Merrill  was  saying.  Findley  wondered  how  Merrill 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  girl  so  soon. 

Tuesday  evening  Findley  decided  to  drop  in  for 
another  little  chat  with  the  Crawf  ords.  Their  daughter 
being  a  newcomer  to  town  and  a  former  member  of 
the  church,  it  was  his  duty  to  pay  her  special  atten- 
tion.  He  tried  to  do  his  duty. 

As  he  approached  the  gate  of  the  Crawford  place  he 
saw  a  shadowy  some  one  coming  toward  the  same 
gate  from  the  opposite  direction.  Carthage  streets 
were  poorly  lighted  and  heavily  shaded,  and  the 
advancing  figure  was  a  mere  phantom  wearing  audible 
shoes.  But  Findley  said  to  himself,  with  unpastoral 
phrase: 

"  I'll  bet  a  thousand  dollars  it's  Merrill." 
It  was. 

The  two  men  met  before  the  gate,  paused,  mu- 
tually embarrassed  and  embarrassing.  Each  waited 
for  the  other  to  pass  by. 

Merrill  spoke  first,  with  a  cynical  smirk.  "Well, 
Neverend,  are  you  calling  on  Mrs.  Fanny,  too  ? " 

Findley  answered  with  rebuking  coldness,  "  I  am 
calling  on  the  family.  But  you — is  anybody  ill  here  ? ' ' 
"  Nope.   They  are  not  patients  of  mine.   They  fell 
into  the  hands  of  that  old  quack,  Lucas.    I'm  calling 
on  Mrs.  Fanny." 

The  clergyman  flushed  with  new  anger.  The  doctor 
had  been  franker  than  he.  It  did  not  endear  the  doctor. 

The  two  swains  went  up  the  walk  together.  All 
Carthage  was  on  its  porch  that  evening— the  Crawford 
family  like  the  rest— save  that  Fanny's  child  was 
already  asleep  upstairs  somewhere.  Merrill  made 
straight  for  Fanny,  after  the  most  perfunctory  salu- 
tations to  the  parents. 

Findley  had  to  devote  himself  to  the  old  people. 
They  threw  him  into  complete  misery  by  showing  him 
a  timid  deference  and  talking  of  duty,  and  the  poor,  and 
the  Scriptures  and  their  interpretation. 

The  subjects  did  not  seem  to  interest  Fanny.  She 
drifted  to  the  far  end  of  the  porch  and  Merrill  followed  her. 
He  lighted  a  cigar  after  asking  Fanny's  permission. 
Findley  heard  her  say: 

"Oh,  do  smoke!   I'm  quite  used  to  it.   I  love  it." 
Findley  would  have  loved  it  too.    But  if  he  had  been 
caught  smoking  a  cigar  the  whole  town  would  have  rocked 
with  the  scandal. 

The  voices  of  Fanny  and  Merrill  sank  to  a  murmur, 
broken  with  her  little  flutters  of  laughter,  which  some- 
how suggested  to  Findley  the  moonlit  spray  his  oar  had 
thrown  up,  feathering  the  dark  waters  of  the  mountain 
lake  where  he  spent  his  summers. 

And  there  he  must  sit  talking  doctrine  with  sleepy  old 
parents  who  treated  him  as  if  he  were  their  parent,  while 
the  fascinating  daughter  sat  in  the  gloom  with  an  irre- 
ligious young  doctor ! 

The  Reverend  Wilfred  Findley  would  have  been  no 
more  of  a  preacher  and  much  less  of  a  man  if  he  had  not 
suffered  exquisitely  from  such  a  plight.  He  stayed  on  and 
on,  listening  rather  to  what  he  could  not  hear  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  porch  than  to  what  the  parental 
Crawfords  were  saying  or  what  he  himself  was  saying. 

He  hoped  that  the  old  folks  would  have  the  decency  to 
go  upstairs  to  bed  and  leave  him  a  fair  field.  Finally  it 
came  over  him  that  they  would  never  dare  insult  their 
pastor  by  such  a  step.  He  could  see  that  they  were  wag- 
ing a  fierce  battle  with  the  sleepiness  of  age,  and  he  ended 
their  anguish,  if  not  his  own,  by  bidding  them  "Good 
night,  all!"  The  saving  of  souls  is  not  all  of  a  pastor's 
labors. 

Fanny  gave  him  her  hand  and  it  felt  like  a  cool,  white 
moonflower  in  his.  And  her  voice  from  the  shadow  was 
delicately  dulcet.  But  when  Merrill  called  out  gayly, 
"  Good  night,  old  man! "  it  somehow  reminded  him  of  the 
sardonic  chuckle  of  Mephistopheles  in  the  garden.  For  he 
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had  soon  a  performance  of  Faust  before  lie  had  decided 
on  the  ministry.  Needless  to  say,  he  had  not,  seen  one 
since. 

He  knew  that  the  moment  he  had  closed  the  gate  the 

yawning  parents  bad  closed  t  he  dour,  leaving  their  child 
alone    Carthage  was  a  chaperonleas  community  and  all 

aboul  town  the  porches  were  inhabited,  or  the  roads  were 
buggy-ridden,  by  young  couples,  with  only  the  moon  for 
duenna 

It  seemed  to  Findley  nothing  short  of  heinous  to  leave 
the  I'rotheroe  porch  in  command  of  Merrill,  of  all  men— a 
materialist,  a  freebooter  with  no  anchorage  in  religion. 
And  Fanny  Frotheroe  was  so  weakened  with  suffering,  so 
lonely,  so  trusting,  so  pretty,  so  wistful  for  consolation. 

Findley  called  himself  a  coward  for  deserting  her,  but 
greater  timidities  kept  him  from  going  back.  He  slept 
little  and  bitterly  that  night.  He  felt  that  somebody 
ought  to  protect  Fanny  Protheroe  from  persons  like 
Merrill.  He  felt  a  personal  call  to  be  her  protector.  The 
more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  it  became  his  duty  to  her, 
to  his  church  and  to  himself  to  marry  her  in  from  danger, 
and  to  help  her  rebuild  her  shattered  life. 

Findley  did  not  realize  that  Doctor  Merrill  was  feeling 
very  solemnly  toward  Fanny  Protheroe.  He,  too,  felt  a 
call  to  protect  her  from  the  ills  of  life,  and  to  take  happi- 
ness by  making  her  happy  again.  But  long  before  he 
had  reached  a  point  of  even  considering  a  proposal  his 
attentions  to  her  were  cut  summarily  short. 

It  was  a  rival  that  ousted  him.  But  the  rival  was  not 
Wilfred  Findley,  or  any  of  the  young  men  that  coagulated 
about  Fanny's  beauty. 

HI 

DOCTORS  tend  to  become  a  habit,  and  some  families 
will  see  their  members  perish,  one  by  one,  without 
ever  daring  a  change  of  physicians. 

Having  always  affected  the  venerable  Doctor  Lucas, 
the  Crawfords  expected  always  to  affect  him.  Though 
all  the  children  except  Fanny  had  died  despite  him,  he 
always  boasted  that  he  had  brought  Fanny  through  every 
disease  known  to  childhood.  It  had  not  occurred  to  any 
of  them  that  keeping  people  out  of  disease  is  a  more 
physicianly  duty  than  bringing  them  through. 

In  an  earlier  day  everywhere,  and  to  this  day  in  the 
smaller  communities,  children  have  entered  the  world  with 
a  gauntlet  to  run,  like  Indian  captives 
offered  one  alley  of  escape.  In  a  grisly 
double  row,  hideous  warriors  have 
waited,  wearing  names  like  convulsions, 
measles,  mumps,  chickenpox,  diphtheria, 
whooping-cough,  croup,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  and  what  not.  Each  of 
these  cruel  sachems  must  take  a  whack 
at  the  little  frame  in  turn.  Few  children 
could  escape  all  of  them,  and  the  making 
of  tiny  coffins  was  a  chief  industry  in 
every  town,  as  the  building  of  tiny 
mounds  was  the  chief  industry  in  every 
family. 

Bringing  a  child  "through"  was  the 
triumph  of  any  physician,  and  none  too 
frequent  a  triumph.  People  said,  when 
a  child  fell  ill,  "  Well,  it's  best  to  have  it 
now  and  get  it  over  with."  If  the  child 
did  not  "get  it  over  with"  it  was  sad, 
but  it  was  not  strange. 

Young  Doctor  Merrill,  who  had  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  physician  in  a 
later  and  a  saner  day,  looked  with  horror 
and  contempt  on  this  theory.  His  plan 
of  campaign  was  to  sneak  the  child  to 
maturity  by  avoiding  the  gauntlet  or 
covering  his  little  patient  with  protection 
as  football  players  surround  and  conceal 
a  runner  with  interference. 

Seeing  that  Fanny  Protheroe's  whole 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  the  prosperity 
of  her  little  boy,  he  felt  that  he  could 
prove  his  love  and  earn  hers  by  saving 
the  child  from  many  a  fiery  ordeal. 

But  his  hope  was  thwarted  and  his 
ardor  misconstrued.  Doctor  Lucas 
made  no  bones  about  declaring  that 
Merrill's  frequence  at  the  house  was  due 
to  mere  enterprise  in  drumming  up  trade 
and  stealing  patients  from  an  older  and 
a  wiser  man. 

He  also  was  a  parishioner  of  Findley's 
and  he  managed  to  get  the  preacher  to 
convey  his  feeling  to  Merrill.  The  young 
physician  was  nauseated  at  the  thought. 

"The  only  way  I  can  disprove  such  a 
disgusting  charge,"  he  said,  "is  to  stay 
away  altogether." 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  said  the  preacher, 
with  an  altruism  not  absolutely  pure. 

So  Doctor  Merrill  removed  himself 
from  the  race  for  Fanny  Protheroe's  love. 


As  he  expected,  her  child  fell  under  the  clubs  of  disease 
after  disease,  recovering  from  one  bludgeon  only  to  stagger 
under  another.  Doctor  Lucas'  old  phaeton  was  constantly 
to  be  seen  at  the  Crawford  curb,  and  every  time  Merrill 
recognized  it  he  groaned.    He  loved  and  he  could  not,  serve. 

lie  rarely  saw  Fanny  now  except,  haphazard,  when  she 
was  hurrying  out.  on  some  errand  to  hurry  back  at  full 
speed.  It  was  her  privilege  to  seem  more  beautiful  than 
ever  in  distress.  Anguish  ennobled,  not  distorted,  her 
leal  ores.  But  her  lover,  feeling  himself  capable  of  saving 
her  and  hers  from  many  an  agony,  could  not  even  proffer 
his  skill  to  her  use.  He  could  not  even  venture  a  criticism 
or  a  suggestion. 

It  gave  him  no  comfort  that  at  these  very  times  his  rival 
Findley  had  more  access  than  ever  to  Fanny's  side. 

Eventually  it  came  the  turn  of  typhoid  fever  to  wreak 
its  will  upon  the  weakened  child.  It  was  only  through 
Findley  that  Merrill  had  bulletins  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  He  raged  at  the  Lucas  drugs  and  diet  where  he 
felt  that  neither  medicine  nor  food  should  be  added  to  the 
little  body's  fardels. 

At  length  he  grew  fierce  enough  to  protest  to  Findley, 
and  to  beg  him  to  convey  his  protest  to  the  guardians 
of  the  child.  Findley  brought  back  word  that  his  inter- 
ference was  taken  in  bad  part,  and  set  down  to  meddle- 
someness and  lack  of  experience. 

A  few  days  later,  before  the  rebuff  had  ceased  to  sting, 
an  errand  of  Merrill's  took  him  past  the  Crawford  home. 
He  saw  Findley  just  ringing  the  bell.  Fanny  opened  the 
door  herself.  She  was  disheveled  and  distraught.  In  an 
abandonment  of  despair  she  flung  her  arms  about  the 
preacher  and  wept  on  his  shoulder. 

Merrill  stopped  stockstill,  racked  with  pity  for  Fanny 
Protheroe  and  with  envy  for  Findley.  The  preacher  put  his 
arm  around  the  young  woman's  waist  and  the  door  closed 
them  from  Merrill's  sight.  He  raged  along  the  street, 
fuming  with  covetousness.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
have  given  such  consolation  as  Findley  was  master  of;  but 
he  felt  that  he  could  have  made  consolation  unnecessary. 

He  resolved  that  he  would  throw  aside  professional 
formalities  and  force  his  way  to  the  bedside  of  the  fever- 
smitten,  drug-hampered  child. 

He  would  scandalize  all  Carthage  and  outrage  the 
canons  of  Good  Taste.  But  what  a  contemptibly  petty 
thing  was  Good  Taste  in  the  face  of  such  necessity ! 


Oh,  Do  Smoke!   I'm  Quite  Used  lo  It.   I  Love  It' 


Merrill  turned  back,  aflame  with  resolution.  Even  as 
his  hand  hesitated  over  the  latch  of  the  Crawford  gat  e  i, In- 
door opened  and  Findley  came  down  the  steps  totteringly. 
He  fell  against  the  doctor's  shoulder  and  wept  like  a  child. 

"  He's  dead,  Vet!  Fanny's  boy  is  dead !  The  last  thing 
she  valued  on  earth  is  taken  from  her.  I  don't  know  how 
she  can  live  through  it.    Her  heart  is  crushed." 

As  the  two  men  stood  in  helpless  pity  Doctor  Lucas  left 
the  home  where  he  had  been  so  busy  and  so  mortally  futile. 

The  old  man  was  worn  out  with  his  labors  and  his 
defeat  and  his  sympathy,  but  young  Merrill  felt  a  desper- 
ate impulse  to  beat  him  to  the  dust  for  a  miserable  bungler. 
He  merely  bowed  with  deference  to  his  elder  colleague. 
But  there  must  have  been  something  in  his  eyes  that 
betrayed  his  thoughts,  for  the  old  man  looked  at  him  with 
some  alarm  and  slunk  down  the  street.  Perhaps  he  read 
the  condemnation  of  his  own  old  methods  before  the  young 
new  theories  he  could  neither  understand  nor  attempt. 

Merrill  walked  partway  to  the  parsonage  with  Findley, 
holding  him  up  by  the  elbow.  He  endured  all  of  Findley's 
tender  and  proprietary  allusions  to  the  forlorn  mother. 
He  endured  all  of  Findley's  comments  on  his  own  distress, 
and  he  watched  almost  cynically  the  process  by  which  the 
young  man's  heavy  soul  relieved  itself  by  unpacking  its 
grief  and  washing  its  own  heart  clean  and  strong  with 
what  Merrill  called  "the  original  antiseptic  solution, 
sodium  chloride,  popularly  known  as  tears." 

His  way  homeward,  or  boarding-houseward,  led  him 
past  the  Crawford  house  again.  Now  the  place  was  silent. 
He  rather  imagined  than  heard  low  moans  from  the  room 
where  he  knew  she  crouched  by  an  empty  shell  that  no 
longer  babbled  with  mother-love,  no  longer  put  out  appeal- 
ing hands  for  shelter  from  the  wantoning  fiends  of  pain,  no 
longer  maundered  in  infantile  delirium,  no  longer  glowed 
with  warmth  even  of  fever,  no  longer  gave  any  sign  of  any- 
thing save  nullity  and  conclusion. 

Doctor  Merrill  felt  so  much  more  than  sorry  for  her.  He 
felt  as  never  before  an  outcast  from  her  life.  There  was  no 
way  whatever  for  him  to  be  of  use  to  her  now. 

IV 

FANNY  PROTHEROE  was  too  ill  to  go  to  the  baby's 
graveside.    Even  Doctor  Lucas  forbade  her  that  dis- 
mal privilege.    He  could  not  tell  what  ailed  her.  Her 
grief  prostrated  her.   It  was  more  than  the  devastation  of 
a  young  mother's  collapse,  so  pitiful  and 
so  usual. 

Seeing  no  other  cause  for  her  absolute 
prostration  except  brooding  upon  the 
wreckage  of  her  life,  Doctor  Lucas  ad- 
vised a  change  of  scene.  Findley  told 
Merrill  that  he  had  recommended  a  place 
in  the  mountains,  the  home  of  his  Uncle 
Joshua  and  his  Aunt  Hannah. 

"  She'll  die  of  loneliness,"  said  Merrill. 
"  She  wants  to  be  alone,"  said  Findley. 
"  She  oughtn't  to  be  alone." 
"  Her  mother's  going  with  her." 
"  That's  worse  yet." 
But  Merrill  was  neither  the  family 
doctor  nor  the  family  pastor,  and  he  was 
forced  to  see  everything  done  as  he 
least  wished. 

Weeks  passed  and  the  reports  from 
the  mountains  brought  no  comfort  to 
the  pastor,  who  received  them  from  his 
Aunt  Hannah  or  from  Fanny's  mother. 
They  brought  no  comfort  to  Doctor 
Merrill,  who  received  them  at  second 
hand.  Her  state  grew  so  bad  that 
Doctor  Lucas  was  sent  for.  He  came 
back  from  the  mountains  ignorant,  and 
admitting  it.  He  blamed  her  bodily  ills 
to  her  mental  condition.  When  Findley 
told  Merrill,  Merrill  growled:  "Doesn't 
—       mm  the  old  idiot  know  that  it's  bound  to  be 

M$  the  other  way  round?" 

Findley  looked  at  him  as  a  hopeless 
bigot  of  materialism. 

Then,  one  day,  Merrill  met  Findley  on 
the  street  reading  a  letter.  His  eyes  were 
blurred  with  horror  and  he  walked  into 
trees  and  fences  like  a  blind  man.  Merrill 
rescued  him  almost  from  under  the 
wheels  of  a  wagon.  Findley,  looking  up, 
recognized  Merrill  with  dilliculty,  then 
clutched  his  shoulder  hard  and  moaned: 
"  She's  dying,  Vetl " 
"Fanny  Protheroe  dying!"  Merrill 
gasped.  Findley  nodded  in  complete 
terror. 

"My  aunt  writes  that  she  read  it 
yourself.    1  can't  tell  you." 

He  thrust  the  letter  in  Merrill's  hands 
and  the  doctor  read.  It  was  an  old 
woman's  rambling  letter  and  he  gnashed 
his  teeth  over  its  vague  expressions.  He 
gleaned  only  that  Fanny  Protheroe  had 
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arrived  at  the  farm  in  very  poor  condition.  For  the  first 
day  or  two  her  spirits  had  risen  to  greet  the  big  moun- 
tains, the  trailing  clouds  and  the  neighborly  sky.  Then 
she  had  lapsed  into  despondency.  Her  mother  had  been 
of  little  comfort.  The  girl  rushed  away  for  long  walks 
and  came  back  wet-eyed  and  dejected.  She  could  be 
heard  crying  at  night.  She  complained  always  of  her 
heart.   "  It  aches!    It  aches! "  was  all  she  could  say. 

She  grew  too  weak  to  walk;  she  sat  on  the  porch  and 
stared  off  into  nowhere,  one  hand  always  on  her  heart. 
She  grew  too  weak  to  leave  her  room.  At  last  she  could 
not  rise  from  her  bed. 

When  Doctor  Lucas  came,  saw  and  retreated,  Findley's 
aunt  had  advised  calling  in  the  local  doctor.  He  lived 
fifteen  miles  away  and  it  took  half  a  day  to  fetch  him, 
but  Mrs.  Crawford  had  sent  for  him  time  and  again. 
All  his  diagnoses  had  failed,  his  medicines  had  shown  no 
effect.  He  had  finally  confessed  himself  baffled.  He  was 
sure  that  it  was  not  heart  disease,  nor  consumption,  nor 
pneumonia,  nor  any  of  the  fevers.  His  medicines  had 
done  no  good. 

Merrill  finished  the  letter  in  glum  silence. 

"What  do  you  suppose  it  is,  Vet?"  Findley  demanded. 

"  How  can  I  tell  from  here? "  he  answered  peevishly. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  doctor  knows  anything?  " 

"  Probably  not  much.  But  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  symptoms  of  the  big  diseases.  It  might  be  something 
obscure." 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  Findley  cried. 

"What?" 

"  She  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart! " 

"  Nonsense!  People  don't  die  of  heartbreak,"  the  doctor 
roared. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  people  don't  perish  of  grief?  " 

"Yes.  The  heart  is  only  a  big  involuntary  muscle,  a 
pump.  Bad  food  and  bad  water  and  bad  blood  have  killed 
millions,  but  grief —no!  A  few  invisible  microbes  are  more 
dangerous  than  all  the  sorrows  in  the  world.  Look  at  what 
mothers  go  through— and  grow  strong  on." 

"You're  mad— you  crazy  materialist!"  shrieked 
Findley.  "  You  don't  believe  in  anything  except  what  can 
be  weighed  and  measured." 

"  What  else  is  there? "  said  Merrill  calmly. 

"Everything!"  the  preacher  thundered.  "The  poor 
girl  brooded  over  her  husband's  death  till  her  heart 
broke.  She  loves  the  blackguard  still.  It  is  part  of  God's 
mysterious  wisdom  that  no  villain  should  fall  so  low  that 
some  good  woman's  love  shall  not  reach  down  and  fasten 
on  him.  And  now  God  has  called  her  child  to  Him,  and 
she  is  pining  to  follow  him  to  Heaven." 

Merrill's  outcast  love  made  him  savage.    He  snarled: 
"You  know  more  about  Heaven  than  I  do,  Neverend, 
but  I  know  more  about  earth  than  you  do,  and 
I  tell  you  people  don't  die  of  grief.    If  I  were 
there  I  bet  I  could  find  out  what  ails  her,  and  I 
could  cure  her  too." 

"You  think  so?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it." 

"Then  pack  your  things,  for  we're  going  on 
the  first  train." 

Merrill  needed  no  further  urging.  At  last  he 
had  his  wish.  He  was  called  in  to  apply  his 
science  to  the  service  of  his  love. 


THE  old  eyes  of  Aunt  Hannah  did  not  see  the 
buckboard  coming  till  it  turned  in  at  the  gate. 
She  did  not  recognize  her  nephew  till  he  hailed 
her. 

She  missed  the  usual  warmth  of  his  greeting. 
His  manner  was  hurried  and  he  had  a  stranger 
with  him. 

"This  is  Doctor  Merrill  from  Carthage,"  he 
said. 

They  found  Mrs.  Crawford  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  just  bringing  down  a  tray  of  food  the 
invalid  had  refused.  The  mother  greeted  them 
both  as  people  greet  ghosts. 

She  hobbled  upstairs  to  warn  Fanny  of  the 
visitors.  The  men  came  close  on  her  heels  and 
waited  outside.  The  mother  returned  to  the  door 
and  beckoned.  Merrill  started  forward.  The 
mother  motioned  him  back  and  again  beckoned 
Findley.   The  preacher  looked  amazed: 

"  Will  she  see  me? " 

"She  asked  for  you  first.  She  was  always 
talking  of  you." 

Merrill  almost  smiled  at  the  blaze  of  joy  that 
fired  the  preacher's  face.    He  waited. 

Findley  went  into  the  room  as  if  an  ethereal 
chariot  were  carrying  him  on  high.  Merrill  lis- 
tened for  the  girl's  voice;  he  heard  nothing  but 
one  sepulchral  groan  from  Findley.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  door  was  opened  and  Findley  stum- 
bled into  the  hall,  his  face  white  with  despair,  his 
eyes  turned  up  white,  his  frame  as  shattered  as  if 
he  had  been  hurled  from  that  chariot.  He  tried 
to  speak,  but  his  lips  beat  together  in  vain. 


Merrill  pushed  by  him.  He  was  used  to  seeing  sick 
women  and  dying  women,  but  he  was  struck  rigid  by  the 
change  in  the  Fanny  Protheroe  he  had  known  and  loved 
from  afar.  Even  when  he  had  seen  her  at  the  train  the 
day  she  left  Carthage  she  was  merely  very  sad,  drooping  a 
little,  like  a  young  rose  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  still 
a  rose.  Now  she  was  the  shriveled  husk  one  finds  in  a 
neglected  vase. 

She  was  so  weak  that  lifting  her  eyelids  to  look  at 
Merrill  was  a  slow  task.  She  tried  to  smile,  and  her  soul 
tugged  at  the  corners  of  her  thin  lips  like  fishermen  bend- 
ing to  a  full  net,  but  gave  up  the  task. 

This  debris  of  beauty  was  the  utmost  tragedy  to 
Findley.  He  fell  to  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  clasped  his 
hands  and  closed  his  eyes  in  prayer.  But  Merrill,  for  all 
the  sorrow  that  smote  him,  kept  his  eyes  open  and  studious, 
and  his  hands  went  about  the  ruined  temple  of  the  face, 
the  arms  and  the  body  of  the  girl.  Everything  he  saw  was 
symptoms— symptoms  that  whispered  theories  to  him, 
theories  to  which  other  symptoms  gave  the  lie. 

He  placed  under  her  heavily  coated  tongue  a  thermom- 
eter. He  was  searching  for  things  that  could  be  "  weighed 
and  measured." 

He  bent  and  picked  up  a  hand  like  a  dried  leaf.  The 
wrist  was  now  hardly  more  than  white  willow.  The  pulse 
was  racing,  feeble,  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  without 
that  elastic  quality  he  called  tonicity. 

The  thermometer  recorded  a  temperature  of  103.  He 
noted  that  she  was  breathing  very  rapidly,  or  rather  pant- 
ing than  breathing,  for  her  respiration  was  exaggerated  and 
shallow.  He  bent  low  and  smiled  with  hypocritic  encour- 
agement, and  said  in  an  offhand  way: 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  the  pain  is  greatest?  " 

A  slow  hand  crept  up  and  rested  over  her  heart.  He 
placed  his  ear  there  and  listened,  but  there  was  no  hint 
of  any  organic  or  functional  evil  other  than  the  pulse  had 
shown. 

He  placed  his  hands  at  her  sides  and  squeezed  the  chest- 
walls.  She  gave  a  little  cry  of  pain.  Then  she  was  flung 
about  with  a  cough.  When  this  had  quieted,  Merrill  bent 
down  again  and  put  his  ear  to  her  breast  and  back.  He 
could  trace  no  obstruction  in  her  lungs.  The  stethoscope 
told  him  no  more  and  percussion  taught  him  nothing  new. 
He  stood  erect,  frustrated  and  bewildered. 

Findley  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the  ignorance  in  the 
doctor's  face.  It  confirmed  his  own  theory,  but  he  took  no 
pleasure  in  his  triumph.  His  head  sank  as  if  a  club  had 
battered  it  down. 

Merrill  read  in  Findley's  eyes  his  belief  that  the  girl 
was  dying  simply  of  grief,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
soul  could  withdraw  from  the  body  of  its  own  accord — 
resign  from  life  in  mere  disgust.    In  his  creed  life  always 


fought  to  remain,  and  died  as  a  fire  dies,  because  it  is 
smothered  or  quenched  or  starved. 

He  returned  to  his  examination  and  went  over  all  the 
ground  again.  He  began  to  percuss  the  almost  fleshless 
bosom,  here,  there,  everywhere,  and  his  trained  ear  lis- 
tened to  his  exploring  fingertip  as  to  a  revealing  oracle. 
Even  the  shy  woman  could  hardly  blush  beneath  his 
coldly  earnest  gaze  or  his  untender  touch.  She  never 
dreamed  that  this  man  loved  her. 

Findley  staggered  to  the  window  and  was  staring  at  the 
gaunt  peaks  upheaved  on  the  horizon.  The  mother  had 
dropped  into  a  chair  with  gaze'averted,  feeling  a  sense  of 
uneasy  shame  of  which  Merrill  was  innocent. 

His  hunting  hands  found  nothing  to  arrest  them  in  any 
of  the  territory  they  roamed.  At  length  he  sought  further 
and  his  finger  went  tap-tapping  below  her  heart.  At  last, 
just  over  the  point  of  it,  he  paused  and  repeated  the 
questioning  rap. 

The  resonant  note  that  indicates  the  air  in  the  lungs 
below  was  missing.  There  was  a  dullness  of  sound  that 
might  have  meant  a  solidification  in  some  tissue;  but 
there  was  also  a  flatness  of  tone  which  hinted  some  fluid. 

He  knelt  and  fastened  a  keener  scrutiny  on  the  white 
flesh,  and  now  he  could  just  descry,  not  in  outline  but 
faintly  in  perspective,  a  slight  distension  of  the  natural 
line.  As  the  trained  eye  of  the  Indian  finds  a  volume  of 
news  in  a  broken  twig  or  a  crushed  leaf,  so  Merrill  saw  in 
this  almost  invisible  curve  a  book  of  revelation. 

His  first  gasp  of  delight  at  his  discovery  was  quenched 
in  a  realization  of  its  vital  import.  Findley  heard  the 
gasp  and  demanded: 

"You  have  found  the  trouble?" 

"I  think  so,  but  I  must  make  sure.  If  I  only  had  an 
aspiratory  needle! "  He  thought  hard,  then  he  said,  "  My 
hypodermic  needle  is  large;  it  will  have  to  do." 

He  darted  from  the  room  and  ran  downstairs.  In  the 
kitchen  he  found,  as  he  expected,  a  kettle  simmering  on 
the  range.  He  opened  the  case  of  surgical  instruments 
he  had  brought  along,  took  from  it  a  hypodermic  needle, 
dropped  it  in  the  water  and  stirred  the  fire. 

When  the  implement  had  boiled  long  enough  to  suit 
him  he  fished  it  out  and  hurried  upstairs.  He  approached 
the  bedside  again,  bared  the  fluttering  chest  and  poised 
the  needle  over  the  girl's  heart.  It  looked  like  a  stiletto, 
and  Fanny  thrust  it  aside  with  feeble  haste  and  with  a  little 
wail  that  brought  her  mother  to  her  side  with  the  plea : 

"  Don't  hurt  the  poor  child." 

Merrill  pushed  her  aside.  "  She  is  too  ill  to  feel  it  much." 
And  he  said  to  Fanny,  "I  won't  give  you  any  more  pain 
than  I  can  help." 

She  yielded,  rather  from  inability  to  resist  than  from 
conviction.  There  was  something  ghastly  in  the  figure  of 
the  man  asking  to  be  permitted  to  drive  a  pointed 
needle  straight  toward  her  heart.  She  would  have 
been  more  frightened  still  had  she  known  how 
frightened  Merrill  was. 

In  Carthage  the  same  man  is  both  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  Merrill  had  had  none  too  much 
experience  since  he  left  his  hospital  practice.  He 
had  often  regretted  the  sparsity  of  his  oppor- 
tunity to  wield  his  knives,  and  Findley  had 
abhorred  his  gruesome  ambition.  But  now  the 
reason  of  it  was  manifest. 

He  must  pierce  the  very  envelope  of  a  beating 
heart  and  yet  not  touch  the  heart's  self.  And 
hearts  are  not  always  in  the  right  place. 

He  asked  Mrs.  Crawford  to  hold  the  girl's 
twitching  hands,  lest  some  involuntary  clutch 
should  make  a  murderer  of  him ;  but  the  mother 
was  too  palsied  to  be  of  help,  and  he  commanded 
Findley  to  perform  the  task. 

The  preacher,  unutterably  afraid  and  blushing 
with  the  unwonted  duty,  took  the  little  hands  in 
his  and  turned  his  eyes  away,  thinking  of  the 
curse  that  fell  on  Noah's  son. 

Merrill  was  used  to  outer  integuments  and 
the  inner  recesses  of  life,  and  he  tried  to  regard 
the  girl  only  as  a  mechanical  problem. 

He  placed  the  point  of  the  hollow  needle  against 
the  white  skin  at  the  fifth  intercostal  space;  set 
his  thumb  along  the  needle  as  a  check  and 
pressed  it  backward,  inward  and  downward  with 
the  uttermost  nicety,  avoiding  bone  and  artery 
and  cartilage  and  throbbing  heart. 

The  girl  quivered  with  a  twinge  of  pain,  and 
Findley,  quivering  with  her  throe,  turned  his 
eyes  to  Merrill,  saw  his  intense  frown  dissolve 
in  an  arch  of  exultance— the  exultance  that  sur- 
geons feel  on  tracking  a  hidden  trouble  home. 
When  he  lifted  away  the  needle  the  cylinder  was 
filled  with  an  evil  fluid. 

He  nodded  his  head  and  again  he  became  very 
solemn. 

"What  is  it,  Vet?"  Findley  whispered. 
"  Come  with  me,"  said  Merrill. 
He  turned  to  nod  and  smile  as  reassuringly  as 
he  could  to  the  anxious  patient  and  went  into  the 


Then  They  Girded  the  Cords  of  the  Bathrobes  Tightly  and  Sallied  Forth 
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What  Are  the  Railroads  Wot 

lion  the  ((^overiniiiiiiveitiii;  Should  Determine  r Their  Vaine 


IT  IS  apparent  that  the  general  public  is  at  last 
seriously  considering  the  problem  of  railroad 
legislation.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  sole  advocate  of  the  people,  has,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  conducted  a  campaign  of  education  that 
has  given  the  layman  a  considerable  insight  into  the  needs 
of  the  country  at  large  in  this  regard.  The  bill  now  before 
Congress  represents  opinions  that  have  been  some  time 
in  forming,  and  embodies  most  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  commission.  But  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  provide 
for  an  appraisal  of  railroad  property,  although  the  com- 
mission has  persistently  recommended  that  such  action 
be  taken. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  value  of  the  railways 
within  the  United  States  should  be  established.  Four 
important  purposes  suggested  are:  (1)  Determination  of 
the  reasonableness  of  rates;  (2)  Prevention  of  over- 
capitalization; (3)  Rationalization  of  railway  statements 
and  balance  sheets;  (4)  Taxation. 

The  prosperity  of  a  community  depends  largely  upon  its 
freight  rates.  •  The  advantages  of  climate  and  location, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
offset  by  excessive  rates.  It  is  an  accepted  principle  that 
investors  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  a 
legitimate  investment.  However,  the  public  is  not  greatly 
concerned  with  the  amount  of  return  if  it  is  not  compelled 
to  contribute  to  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  for  where 
competition  prevails,  fairness  will  result.  Nor  is  the 
public  unwilling  that  investors  should  profit  largely,  pro- 
viding that  they  enjoy  no  exceptional  privileges;  but, 
though  extremely  liberal,  it  is  not  willing  to  provide  an 
excessive  profit  for  a  railroad,  a  monopoly,  which  partially 
dictates  the  cost  of  necessities,  and  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  condemnation,  and  other  advantages. 

Figures  That  Do  Not  Tell  the  Story 


FREIGHT  rates  are  advancing,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
public  is  not  in  a  good  position  to  protest  the  advance. 
The  books  of  the  railways  are  not  open  to  the  public,  and 
there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  information  con- 
tained therein  would  be  readily  comprehended  even  if  the 
books  were  open.  True,  a  property  account  is  shown, 
supposed  to  represent  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  certain 
figures  purport  to  be  the  net  return,  but  what  does  this 
signify  to  the  shipper?  The  courts  have  repeatedly  held 
that  the  return  shall  be  based  upon  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty devoted  to  public  use  as  a  common  carrier.  Almost 
invariably  the  injured  shipper,  knowing  neither  such  value 
nor  the  actual  net  return,  is  forced  to  fall  back  on  compar- 
isons for  evidence.  The  railroads,  realizing  the  useful- 
ness of  testimony  regarding  value,  meet  attacks  upon 
their  rates  with  carefully  prepared  statements  of  the  value 
of  their  property,  which  the  complainant  is  absolutely 
unable  to  disprove. 

Fixing  the  value  of  a  railroad  may  have  a  radical  effect 
upon  the  amount  annually  shown  as  the  net  revenue. 
Frequently  an  important  item  of  expense  is  the  transfer  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  depreciation  reserve,  which 
sum  in  most  cases  is  simply  an  arbitrary  percentage  of  the 
gross  earnings,  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  actual  annual 
depreciation.  The  reserve  may  be  large  or  small,  and  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  maintenance  of  such  a  fund  may  exert 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  net  revenue.  In  arriving  at 
the  value  of  a  railway,  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  different 
elements  must  be  determined,  and,  as  the  annual  deprecia- 
tion of  the  individual  items  is  easily  ascertained,  the  sum 
of  the  depreciation  of  such  items  should  give  the  annual 
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depreciation  in  dollars,  and  indicate  whether  the  amount 
annually  set  aside  is  excessive.  Thus  a  valuation  may 
result  in  increasing  or  decreasing  the  net  revenue. 

Overcapitalization  is  one  of  the  high  crimes  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  railroads,  and  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  real  evil. 
Not  only  may  it  be  responsible  for  excessive  rates  (the 
fixed  charges  consuming  the  revenue),  but,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  affects  tfie 
general  credit  of  the  country.  Though  it  is  admitted  that 
the  funded  debt  of  railroads  may  include  other  property, 
possibly  earning  a  greater  return  than  the  strictly  railroad 
property,  yet  many  notable  examples  exist  in  which  the 
funded  debt  is  far  in  excess  of  the  properties  mortgaged, 
securities  being  issued  against  improvements  made  from 
earnings,  the  franchise  value,  or  other  intangible  item. 
The  following  paragraph  taken  from  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Judson  C.  Clements,  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  treats  of  a  well-known  case: 

The  books  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  on  December  31, 
1898,  showed  that  the  value  of  the  property  was  $39,935,- 
887,  and  that  the  stock  and  funded  debt  and  other  liabil- 
ities amounted  to  $33,951,407.  About  this  time  the 
Harriman  syndicate  purchased  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at 
$200  preferred  and  $175  common,  or  at  a  total  of  $39,042,- 
200.  Thence  on  until  June  30,  1906,  the  capital  indebted- 
ness of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  expanded  from  $33,951,407  to 
$114,610,937,  an  increase  of  about  $80,000,000.  Of  this 
only  $18,000,000  was  actually  expended  in  improvements, 
etc.,  leaving  $62,660,000  increase  of  stock  and  liabilities 
without  one  dollar  of  consideration. 

Securities  are  even  issued  against  a  large  earning  capac- 
ity, and  dividends  on  stock  are  paid  with  new  stock  issues, 
thus  capitalizing  earning  power,  and,  in  a  manner,  clinch- 
ing the  rates.  From  the  address  referred  to  above,  we 
learn  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
increased  its  capital  stock  one  hundred  per  cent  by  the 
distribution  of  new  stock  as  dividends.  Securities  have 
been  drawn  against  future  expectations,  and  in  some  cases 
the  expectations  seem  to  have  been  realized,  for  the  time 
being,  at  least. 

Note  the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
an  investment  house : 

As  against  the  argument  which  may  be  advanced  that 
some  of  the  stocks  mentioned,  as,  for  example,  Union 
Pacific  common  stock,  sell  at  prices  far  above  the  "cash 
paid  in"  value,  we  submit  that  such  high  prices  are  largely 
due  to  the  large  earning  capacity  of  such  companies. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  public  pays  interest  on  a  vast 
sum  that  was  never  invested. 

The  general  balance  sheet  as  prescribed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  a  complete  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  in  great  detail,  showing  clearly  any 
deficit  or  surplus  that  may  exist.  So  comprehensible  is 
this  document,  that  it  is  possible  to  judge,  almost  at  a 
glance,  the  efficiency  of  the  management.  Such  a  state- 
ment would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  stockholders 
and  general  public,  did  if  but  reflect  the  true  state  of 
affairs. 

The  first  item  that  is  shown  under  assets  is  the  "  Prop- 
erty Account";  as  it  is  generally  known  that  in  many 
cases  the  sum  shown  as  the  "  Property  Account"  bears 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  properly,  it  is  seen 
that  such  a  balance  sheet  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  to  say 


the  least.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  its  report  for  1908,  says: 

This  is  no  place  to  enter  upon  an  extended  criti- 
cism of  the  practice  of  American  railways  in  the 
matter  of  their  property  accounts,  nor  is  such  a  criticism 
necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  well-known  fact  that  no  court,  or  commission,  or 
accountant,  or  financial  writer,  would  for  a  moment  con- 
sider that  the  present  balance-sheet  statement,  purporting 
to  give  the  "cost  of  property,"  suggests  even  in  a  remote 
degree  a  reliable  measure,  either  of  money  invested  or  of 
present  value.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  commission  to  "complete  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
the  formulation  of  a  standard  system  of  accounts." 

Government  Valuation 

RAILROADS,  as  a  rule,  extend  through  different  states 
and  counties,  and  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  are 
valued  and  assessed  according  to  the  best  judgment  or 
the  caprice  of  local  officials.  Where  such  matters  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  state  board  justice  is 
more  apt  to  result  than  if  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
county  officials,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  any  part  of  a  railroad,  who  are  forced  blindly  to  follow 
precedent,  and  fix  the  value  at  so  much  per  lineal  foot  of 
track.  Only  recently  has  it  been  conceded  that  the  shops 
located  in  one  state  might  properly  affect  the  value  of  the 
property  in  another  state,  or  that  a  railroad  might  have  a 
value  beyond  the  mere  cost  of  its  right-of-way  and  track. 
As  shown  by  a  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  the  assessed  value  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  was  only  thirty-five  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  value.  The  average  householder, 
who  is  compelled  to  pay  on  sixty  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
value  of  his  home,  may  justly  feel  discriminated  against. 

President  Roosevelt,  writing  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  March  17,  1906,  says: 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
have  a  valuation  made  of  railroad  properties.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  it  would  take,  or  how  much  money 
it  would  cost,  and  whether  or  not  there  are  objections  to 
having  it  done,  or  even  if  it  could  be  done  without  the 
action  of  Congress. 

On  the  date  of  the  above  letter  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  railroads  were  extremely  hostile  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding; but  the  railroad  policies  have  undergone  a  change, 
and  they  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  value  of  public 
confidence.  They  still  object,  as  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams, 
Third  Vice-President  of  the  I  )clawarc  &  Hudson  Railway: 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  railways  object  to 
having  a  valuation  placed  upon  their  properties.  In  effect, 
such  valuations  are  daily  attempted  with  greater  or  less 
success  by  subscribers  to  new  issues  of  securities,  and  even 
by  those  who  invest  largely  in  securities  heretofore  issued. 
There  is,  however,  serious  objection  to  an  incomplete  and 
misleading  valuation  bearing  the  stamp  and  carrying  the 
weight  of  governmental  sanction,  which  can  be  of  no 

practical  advantage  to  the?  Government,  the  public,  or  the 

railways,  but  may  easily  injure  the  public  and  the  railways 
by  disturbing  the  confidence  of  the  former  and  hampering 
the  activities  of  the  latter.  It  seems  very  clear  that  such  a 
valuation  as  is  proposed  would  be  wholly  useless  to  the 
Government  for  any  practical  purposes,  because  it  would 
omit  so  many  factors  essential  to  any  fair  appraisement  of 
the  worth  of  the  enterprises  as  going  concerns. 

If  would  appear  that  the  objections  all  binge  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  value."    If  the  work  is  to  be  done, 
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and  the  objections  overruled,  the  question  must  be 
answered:  What  constitutes  the  value  of  a  railroad,  or 
what  is  such  a  property  worth  ? 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  evolved  what 
is  known  as  the  "net-earnings  method"  of  finding  the 
value  of  railroads.  This  method  consists  in  ascertaining 
the  average  market  value  of  the  stock,  taken  over  a  period 
of  five  or  ten  years,  as  well  as  the  average  yearly  dividends 
paid  on  such  stock  for  the  same  period,  thus  obtaining  the 
average  annual  rate  of  return.  The  average  annual  net 
earnings  are  next  considered,  and  capitalized  at  the  aver- 
age annual  rate  obtained  previously.  For  example,  the 
$30,000,000  stock  issue  of  the  X.  Y.  &  Z.  railroad  sold 
over  a  period  of  years  for  an  average  price  of  60,  giving  a 
total  average  market  value  of  the  stock  of  $18,000,000. 
The  average  annual  dividend  was  three  per  cent  on  $30,- 
000,000,  or  $900,000,  which  is  a  return  of  five  per  cent 
on  $18,000,000,  the  average  market  value  of  the  stock. 
Suppose  that  the  average  net  earnings  amounted  to 
$1,400,000;  this  would  be  the  return  upon  the  presumed 
investment,  or  five  per  cent  on  $28,000,000,  the  calculated 
value  of  the  property.  Where  conditions  are  ideal  this 
method  would  give  fairly  good  results,  but  in  cases  where 
no  dividends  have  been  declared  the  rate  of  return  must 
be  assumed,  so  this  method  cannot  be  generally  applied 
and  is  apt  to  be  misleading  in  many  cases. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  Tax  Commissions  were  wont  to 
determine  the  value  of  railroads  by  what  is  known  as  the 
"stock  and  bond  method,"  which  consists  in  adding  to 
the  market  value  of  stock  the  outstanding  obligations. 
Inasmuch  as  the  market  value  of  the  stock  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness,  this  method  might 
seem  a  fair  approximation,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge 
that  a  road  may  be  made  to  pay  dividends  on  stock  that  is 
all  water,  by  means  of  advantageous  traffic  agreements 
with  some  more  fortunate  member  of  the  same  family 
group.  A  sudden  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  supporting  road,  however,  will  speedily  wipe 
out  the  dividends  of  the  weaker. 


HOW  do  they  do  it?  How  do  the  people  of  Europe 
manage  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  getting 
more  for  their  money  than  Americans  are  ?  Their 
wages  are  lower,  their  salaries  lower,  their  incomes  lower 
than  in  America;  hence  the  general  belief  that  their 
prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  must  be  lower— which, 
broadly  speaking,  they  are  not. 

Then  how  do  they  do  it?  How  do  they  make  the  lion  of 
high  prices  lie  down  with  the  lamb  of  low  incomes?  If 
most  Europeans  are  not  independently  rich,  then  how  do 
they  manage  to  give  the  impression  of  being  so  inde- 
pendently poor? 

The  explanation  is  that  they  do  it  by  ceaseless  frugality, 
incredible  thrift  —  a  thrift  and  frugality  inherited  and 
developed  through  many  generations,  permeating  all 
classes,  high  and  low;  they  do  it  by  parsimonies,  con- 
trivances, economies,  shifts. 

The  economies  of  Europe,  successful  though  they  are, 
are  largely  of  a  kind  that  would  not  accord  well  with  the 
spirit  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Americans  have,  indeed, 
the  fault  of  wastefulness;  and  yet  the  very  prodigality  of 
a  young  nation  is  based  upon  vigor  and  prosperity. 

I  am  not  writing  either  to  praise  or  to  criticise,  but 
only  with  intent  to  set  down  facts  in  regard  to  a  really 
curious  condition. 

The  European  is  not  content  with  believing  that  the 
penny  saved  is  as  good  as  the  penny  earned ;  to  him  it  is 
far  better  than  the  penny  earned.  "We  do  not  make 
money;  we  save  money,"  said  a  prominent  merchant  of 
Hamburg  to  me. 

In  Europe,  frugalities  are  likely  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  The  French  official 
who,  given  a  good  American  cigar,  tucked  it  needfully 
away,  declaring  that  he  should  smoke  it,  off  and  on,  for 
weeks  to  come,  is  typical  of  a  saving  nation. 

This  Frenchman  reminds  me  of  a  day  at  Cherbourg, 
when  I  was  looking  out  over  the  harbor  at  a  great  liner 
that  had  just  steamed  statelily  in.  The  water  was  a 
glorious,  shimmering  blue,  under  a  blue  sky.  True,  it  was 
harbor  water;  it  was  the  waterfront  of  a  city,  and  yet  it 
was  as  beautiful  as  if  the  city  were  not  there. 

Then,  right  into  the  water  there  drove  a  little  cart, 
crowded  with  big  tin  cans;  these  the  driver  proceeded  to 
fill  with  sea  water  and,  having  done  so,  drove  leisurely 
ashore. 

It  was  clear  that  I  was  not  looking  at  a  case  of  mere 
lacteal  dilution;  the  fact  that  salt  was  in  the  water  and 


It  is  the  contention  of  many  that  the  value  of  a  railroad 
depends  upon  what  it  will  earn ;  that  it  is  of  small  import 
how  great  the  bonded  debt,  how  heavily  watered  the 
stock,  if  the  road  can  pay  its  interest  charges  and  a  fair 
rate  of  dividend — it  has  a  value  at  least  as  great  as  indicated 
by  its  earnings.  Such  a  theory  places  the  shipper  in  a 
paradoxical  position:  the  more  freight  he  pays,  the  more 
the  road  will  earn;  the  greater  the  earnings,  the  greater 
its  value;  and  the  greater  its  value,  the  greater  the  net 
return  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Ergo,  the  more  the  shipper 
pays,  the  higher  the  rate.  The  value  of  a  property  is  not 
necessarily  fixed  by  what  it  can  earn,  any  more  than  the 
earning  power  is  fixed  by  the  value;  they  are  factors  of 
each  other,  but  not  determining  factors. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  has  held  that  the 
value  of  the  property  upon  which  a  railroad  is  entitled  to 
earn  a  return  corresponds  to  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
property  at  the  time  of  inquiry.  The  cost  of  reproduction 
would  represent  the  investment  required  to  replace  the 
property  new,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  return  should 
be  based  upon  such  a  probable  expenditure.  This  policy 
does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  both  good  and  bad 
investments.  Two  roads  might  be  built  costing  exactly 
the  same  sum,  one  through  a  country  that  afterward  built 
up  rapidly,  the  other  through  a  country  that  for  some 
reason  did  not  fulfill  expectations,  but  remained  poor  in 
traffic.  Under  the  cost-of-reproduction  theory  they  would 
be  entitled  to  the  same  return,  which  would  impose  a 
hardship  upon  the  meager  traffic  of  the  one  road,  whose 
rates  would  of  necessity  be  higher  than  those  of  the  other. 

When  investigating  the  value  of  a  property  probably 
the  first  thing  one  thinks  of  is,  "What  did  it  cost? "  But 
cost  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  value.  A  road  may 
have  been  built  during  a  period  of  extremely  high  or  low 
prices.  Property  generally  advances  in  value,  and  rail- 
roads are  no  exception.  Also,  much  work  may  be  done, 
enhancing  the  value  of  a  road,  that  may  be  charged  to 
operating  expenses  and  not  be  reflected  in  the  cost.  It  is 
also  contended  by  extremists  that  the  depreciated  value  of 


publicity  in  the  view  shut  out  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  Frenchman's  milky  way;  and  so  I  made  query  as  to 
what  it  really  was. 

"Oh,  that  is  only  a  baker's  cart,"  was  the  indifferent 
reply,  familiarity  having  taken  off  the  edge  of  possible 
surprise  or  disapprobation. 

"And  do  other  bakers  do  the  same?" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

Salt  is  very  dear  in  France,  being  an  important  source 
of  governmental  revenue,  and  so  bakers  carry  sea  water 
to  their  bakeries  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  in  thus  getting 
salt  for  nothing! 

Frugality  is  everywhere.  The  dangling  keys  of  the 
English  wife  or  housekeeper  are  no  mere  simulacrum  of 
security.    She  really  uses  them,  and  daily  doles  out  her 


a  property  is  its  true  value,  and  that  a  road  never  attains 
its  cost  of  reproduction.  If  a  railroad  is  properly  main- 
tained such  depreciation  as  may  occur  will  not  seriously 
affect  the  true  value ;  but  if  the  road  be  permitted  to  run 
down,  the  depreciated  condition  speedily  manifests  itself 
in  the  net  revenue,  owing  to  the  decline  of  business,  heavy 
accident  and  damage  claims,  and  repair  bills.  In  this 
manner  the  depreciated  value  affects  the  market  value, 
but  does  not  represent  it. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Smyth  vs.  Ames  (169  U.  S.), 
the  court  held  that  the  value  of  a  railroad  was  not  fixed 
by  any  one  factor,  and  that  in  arriving  at  such  value  due 
consideration  should  be  given  the  original  cost,  cost  of 
reproduction,  amount  and  market  value  of  securities, 
probable  earning  capacity,  and  the  cost  of  operation. 
"We  do  not  say,"  states  the  court,  "that  there  may  not 
be  other  matters  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  property."  Important  as  this  decision  is,  much  of 
its  value  lies  in  the  last  sentence,  for  there  may  be  many 
other  things  that  affect  the  market  value. 

A  man  desiring  to  purchase  a  house  first  notes  its  general 
appearance.  He  learns  that  the  house  cost  three  thousand 
dollars,  but  makes  a  mental  note  that  it  was  built  during 
the  panic,  when  labor  and  material  were  cheap ;  he  exam- 
ines its  condition,  and  wishes  it  was  nearer  the  business 
center,  but  is  glad  that  it  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
carline.  He  likes  the  lot  and  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
the  walks  are  in  and  the  street  is  graded,  but  views  the 
neighboring  houses  with  some  distrust.  He  investigates 
further  and  learns  that  the  house  has  always  rented  well, 
that  taxes  are  high,  while  light  and  water  are  cheap. 
Afterwards  he  decides  how  much  he  is  willing  to  pay  for 
the  house,  or  in  other  words,  he  fixes  its  value  to  him.  Did 
any  one  factor  determine  his  conclusion  ? 

An  intending  purchaser  of  a  factory  would  doubtless 
investigate  along  similar  lines,  and  learn  what  the  prop- 
erty had  cost,  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  it,  its 
physical  condition,  the  probable  earning  capacity,  the 
(Concluded  on  Page  47) 


lumps  of  sugar,  her  teaspoonful  of  tea,  her  three  apples  for 
a  tart.  She  knows  to  a  day  how  long  a  ton  of  coal  should 
last,  and  such  fires  as  she  permits  to  burn  are  but  micro- 
scopic blazes  in  grates  so  tiny  as  to  be  inhibitive  of  heat. 
In  the  English  home,  the  guest  from  America  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  having  accustomed  himself  to  warmth,  for  the 
English  house  is  often  as  cold  as  those  Italian  palaces 
where  the  occupants  put  on  their  overcoats  when  they  go 
indoors.  On  the  Continent,  coal  is  used  even  more  spar- 
ingly than  in  England,  and  the  use  of  briquets,  made 
principally  from  slack,  is  a  widespread  economy.  Fire- 
wood is  a  rich  man's  luxury.  In  Italy,  the  stove— when 
there  is  a  stove! — is  likely  to  be  of  the  merest  toylike 
dimensions,  and  I  remember  that  in  Florence  they  sell 
pine  cones  as  fuel.  Not  only  the  poor  of  Italy,  but  the 
well-to-do,  use  footwarmers  in  their  own  homes,  in  the 
churches,  or  when  out  visiting  friends:  little  earthen  ves- 
sels filled  with  hot  ashes  or  charcoal  and  carried  from 
place  to  place;  and  I  have  seen  Italian  palaces  whose 
only  heat  was  from  open  braziers. 

The  purchase  of  food  in  small  quantities  appeals  to 
many  a  European  housewife  as  an  economy.  She  can  buy 
a  slice  of  roast  beef,  a  corner  of  cheese,  a  chicken  leg  or  a 
couple  of  wings;  in  Naples  she  may  snatch  an  economical 
joy  from  the  purchase  of  a  tentacle  of  the  grisly  octopus! 

It  is  to  obviate  waste  or  loss  that  these  housewives  thus 
forego  the  profit  of  buying  in  quantity;  and  yet  they  well 
know  how  to  buy  in  quantity  when  it  is  an  advantage.  The 
frugal  German  lays  in  a  great  hoard  of  sausage  and  beer  to 
gain  the  low  prices  that  go  with  such  purchasing,  and  the 
English  buyer,  consulting  the  retail  catalogue  of  a  great 
London  shop,  sees,  for  one  example  among  many,  that  she 
can  save  two  cents  a  pound  on  every  pound  of  tea  if  she 
buys  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  at  a  time,  and  two  and  a 
half  cents  if  she  buys  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds. 

The  German  housewife,  if  very  thrifty,  can,  and  often 
does,  save  four  pfennigs  on  each  liter  of  milk  by  sending  to 
the  shop  for  it  instead  of  having  it  delivered  at  her  door. 

Many  shops  in  Europe  have  different  prices  for  different 
customers;  of  course,  higher  prices  for  Americans,  but 
grades  of  price  for  even  the  natives.  Whereupon  the 
European  himself,  instead  of  feeling  annoyed,  as  the 
Americans  do,  aims  to  take  advantage  of  the  condition  by 
securing  the  lowest  prices  for  himself— and  then  thanks 
the  Lord  that  his  prices  are  not  as  those  of  other  men. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  servant  can  buy  many  things 
more  cheaply  than  an  employer,  a  maid  or  cook  is  often 
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told  what  sum  is  to  be  spent  weekly  on  the  (able,  and  is 

i  inn  direct i'd  to  do  the  buj  ing  and  keep  wit  hin  the  sura 
which  the  servant  always  manages  iii  do    And  if,  in  the 
doing,  she  wins  some  Infinitesimal  commission  for  herself, 

the  mistress  does  not  object,  for  lower  prices  have  been 
gained;  and,  as  the  shopkeeper  is  glad  that  he  has  the 
t  rade,  every  one  is  happy. 

A  woman  of  wealth,  in  Prance  or  Germany  or  England, 
will  personally  attend  to  far  more  household  matters  than 
will  the  average  woman  of  the  same  standing  in  America. 

in  Germanya  :i  family  with  an  income  of, say,  five  thousand 

dollars  will  probably  give  but  one  formal  dinner  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  if  the  income  runs  a  little  over  that 
there  may  be  a  single  small  dance  in  addition.  Hospi- 
tality on  a  large  scale  is  too  expensive  for  frequency. 

in  many  a  well-to-do  French  family  it  is  only  the  best 
dress  that  is  made  by  the  dressmaker.  In  Germany,  the 
well-to-do  woman  will  often  do  much  of  the  family  sew- 
ing. There  are,  of  course,  women  who  will  only  squander 
and  will  neither  work  nor  save,  but  the  European  feeling 
is  that  there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  doing  what  one 
thriftily  can  to  save  expense. 

English  Respedt  for  Rank 

EUROPE  sets  us  an  admirable  example  in  the  simplicity 
that  in  many  cases  grows  out  of  needful  frugality.  A 
Sorbonne  professor,  on  a  tiny  salary,  will  probably  live  in  a 
tiny  apartment  in  some  decidedly  unpretentious  quarter, 
but  he  will  be  sought  out  there  by  his  friends,  and  neither 
he  nor  they  will  feel  the  slightest  embarrassment  on  account 
of  economical  surroundings.  In  the  general  matter  of 
contentment  the  folk  of  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  are 
decidedly  ahead  of  us— but  then  comes  the  query  whether 
or  not,  after  all,  contentment  is  necessarily  such  an 
admirable  thing.  Unrest,  ambition,  the  desire  to  get 
onward  and  upward,  dissatisfaction  with  humble  environ- 
ment—such things  are  at  the  root  of  all  advancement  in 
the  world. 

The  exhortation  to  realize  that  it  is  God  who  has  called 
us  to  our  state  of  life,  and  that  we  ought  merely  to  do  our 
duty  in  it,  with  the  very  direct  implication  that  this  duty 
means  also  contentment,  is,  one  remembers,  in  the  English 
prayer-book;  and  it  is  rather  typical  of  the  feeling  over 
there,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  same 
paragraph  is  that  still  more  distinctly  English  exhortation 
to  order  oneself  "lowly  and  reverently"  toward  all  one's 
"  betters." 

But  European  contentment  is  a  subject  of  many  sides. 
I  .  remember  an  old  priest,  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
Europe,  to  whom  I  spoke  inquiringly  of  the  apparent 
absence  of  amusements  and  interest  for  the  women  of  his 
flock.  He  looked  at  me  with  grave  intentness,  and  said 
slowly:  "The  women  care  for  the  home,  for  the  husband 
and  the  children.  On  Sunday  they  go  to  church.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  perhaps,  they  take  a  little  walk  with 
husband  and  children.  They  know  nothing  else;  they 
wish  for  nothing  else.  Is  it  not  better  so  ? " 

Naturally,  there  are  national  differences  in  frugality. 
The  English  are  quite  unable  to  practice  pettiness  with 
the  ease  and  success  of  their  Continental  neighbors,  and 
to  this  is  owing  in  considerable  degree  their  decreasing 
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prosperity  as  a  nation,  under  the  steady  increase  of 

expenses  and  the  pressure  of  hard  times. 

And  as  lor  the  American  family  living  abroad  and  desir- 
ous of  keeping  up  an  American  standard  of  living,  but 
with  frugal  expenditure,  it  is  best  to  realize  frankly  that 
it  is  impossible;  for  the  person  who  practices  frugality  as 
the  French  or  Germans  or  Italians  practice  it  must,  have 
had  the  art  ingrained  through  generations  of  ancestors. 
Such  frugality  is  born  and  not  made. 

The  frugal  American  abroad  is  apt,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  be  merely  mean.  I  one  day  heard  a  well-dressed  Amer- 
ican, at.  the  box-office  of  the  Opera,  in  I'aris,  exclaim  in 
a  disagreeable  and  loudly  expostulatory  tone:  "What! 
You  are  charging  me  three  francs  apiece  and  I  asked  for 
the  very  cheapest  seats  in  the  house! "  And  I  remember 
an  American  girl  in  Florence,  whose  home  allowance  was 
very  large,  but  who,  to  save  the  reasonable  charge  of  the 
house  for  lighting,  flitted  out  regularly  and  bought  her 
own  kerosene  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  her  room.  "I 
save  a  few  centesimi  every  week!"  she  said  proudly  - 
five  centesimi  being  equal  to  one  American  cent.  And  a 
young  American,  whom  I  know  to  be  independently  rich, 
stayed  in  Rome  a  day  longer  than  he  had  intended;  not 
to  see  more  of  the  city  — he  had  "finished"  that— but  in 
order  that  he  might  finish  the  bottle  of  cheap  wine  he  had 
purchased,  which  at  every  meal  was  set  beside  his  plate. 

The  thrifty  European  averages  a  saving,  compared  with 
Americans  of  the  same  class,  in  the  matter  of  house-rent. 
Rents  are  not  essentially  lower  by  any  fair  comparison 
of  house,  surroundings,  conveniences  and  civilized  acces- 
sories, but  the  European  is  satisfied  with  far  less  than  the 
American,  and  often  the  American  abroad  is  easily  satis- 
fied with  what  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  at  home. 

The  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  the  income  for  rent, 
common  in  America,  is  positively  startling  to  the  European. 
"  The  standing  of  a  man  of  business  would  be  looked  upon 
as  extremely  doubtful  should  he  indulge  in  extravagance 
such  as  that,"  said  a  Manchester  business  man  to  me. 

That  European  homes  are  in  a  general  environment 
that  the  American  tourist  has  traveled  far  to  see,  ordinarily 
blinds  the  American  to  the  facts  regarding  neighborhood 
and  sanitation.  The  conditions  in  much  of  Paris  are  still 
shocking  from  a  sanitary  viewpoint,  and  especially  for 
a  city  that  boasts  of  being  the  finest  representative  of 
the  highest  civilization  of  the  world;  and  many  a  frugal 
Parisian,  who  dresses  well  and  dines  at  prominent  res- 
taurants, lives  in  a  place  that  would  be  condemned  by  the 
health  officers  of  any  American  city. 


Pidturesque  Beauty  but  No  Conveniences 

OR,  TO  go  from  the  houses  of  Paris  to  those  of  the  prov- 
inces, the  tourist  compares,  to  American  disadvantage, 
the  picturesquely  charming  homes  of  the  Norman  peas- 
antry with  the  homes  of  rural  America,  but  is  quite  unaware 
that  many  of  those  Norman  homes,  so  fascinating  to  out- 
ward view,  have  only  the  earth  for  floor;  that  tables,  chairs 
and  beds  stand  right  on  the  ground;  and  that,  as  to  light, 
ventilation,  conveniences  and  sanitary  arrangements,  Nor- 
mandy, with  all  its  fascination,  is  still  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

If  the  European  would  live  in  as  good  a  home  as  the 
American  he  must  pay  for  it.  As  a  Berlin  resident  said ,  "  It 
is,  with  the  house  a  man  chooses,  that  either  he 
makes  eyes  at  his  friends  or  hides." 

The  ease  and  comfort  and  charm  of  cafe 
eating  and  cafe  hospitality  are  points  in  which 
Europe  is  distinctly  in  advance  of  us.  The 
man  of  the  Continent  is  devoted  to  the  cheerful 
amenities  of  restaurant  life. 

In  France,  far  more  than  elsewhere,  one  sees 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor  eating  freely  at 
the  expensive  or  humble  restaurants;  and  the 
impression  that  comes  from  this  is  that  of  an 
enviably  high  degree  of  financial  prosperity. 

The  French  are  certainly  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  cafe-frequenters,  boulevardiers. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Frenchman,  and  espe- 
cially the  Parisian,  cuts  his  home  expenses  to  the 
lowest  notch.  He  does  not  want  to  live  in  the 
suburbs;  few  Parisians  do;  he  must  live  near 
the  heart  of  his  beloved  city.  And  as  rents  are 
high  for  fashionable  or  showy  apartments,  he 
puts  up  with  something  cramped  and  inferior 
that  is,  unless  he  has  an  unusual  income. 
And  as  the  Government  pounces  upon  every 
bit  of  home  expensiveness  or  display  for  taxes 
upon  the  servant,  the  silver,  the  horse,  the  dog 
everything!  and  even  maintains  that  relic 
of  barbarism,  the  tax  on  windows  and  doors, 
the  Parisian  turns  for  relief  to  the  only  place 
where  he  can  go  and  enjoy  himself  and  at 
the  same  time  escape  a  tax.  He  pays  the 
restaurant-keeper  rather  than  the  taxgatherer, 
and  is  thus  a  cheerful  boulevardier.  One  noon- 
time, at  the  Cafe  de  la  I'aix,  1  noticed  that  I  was 
the  only  one  in  the  big  room  who  was  not 
French.  And  always  the  French  are  seen  in 
generous  numbers  at  t  he  lines  of  sidewalk  tables 
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along  the  boulevards,  for  in  all  this  they  manage  to  find 
not  only  enjoyment  but  thril'tiness. 

And  that  women  of  moderate  or  even  humble  means  are 
seen  so  much  at  restaurants  is  because  of  their  being  steady 
wage-earners  themselves  and  therefore  unequal  to  assum- 
ing full  household  cares.  The  Frenchwoman  engages  in 
many  a  line  of  industry.  She  sells  tickets;  stands,  white- 
capped,  as  "flagman"  at  railway  crossings;  keeps  a  little 
shop  or  acts  as  cashier  in  the 
shop  of  her  husband. 

The  inborn,  deep-based  feel- 
ing of  the  average  European 
man,  that  woman  is  an  inferior 
creature  compared  with  him, 
leads  him  to  put  much  of  the 
sordid  hardship  of  frugal- 
ity upon  her  shoulders, 
even  though  she  brought 
money  to  the  family  treas- 
ury on  her  marriage,  and 
even  though  she  may  work 
somewhere  for  wages.  She 
is  likely  to  be  closely  re- 
stricted as  to  the  money 
she  spends,  whether  for  herself 
or  the  household,  and  to  be  held 
to  account  for  every  penny. 

The  European  people  go  to 
the  theater  more  freely  than 
the  average  American,  because, 
although  the  best  seats  are  as 
dear  as  with  us,  they  are  fru- 
gally content  with  cheaper  ones 
and  feel  no  prohibitive  pride. 
And,  too,  there  is  a  fairer  grad- 
ing of  seat  prices  than  with  us. 
Many  Germans  carry  their  thriftiness  so  far  as  to  take 
luncheons  with  them  to  the  performances,  and  I  have  been 
in  crowded  theaters  in  Berlin  where,  between  the  acts, 
packages  of  food  and  bottles  of  wine  were  freely  opened  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  house— again  showing  how 
little  the  Continental  European  cares  for  appearances  in 
comparison  with  what  he  wishes  to  do  for  either  comfort  or 
thrift.  Many  an  English  or  French  clerk  or  small  trades- 
man carries  his  daily  luncheon  in  his  pocket  to  his  place 
of  business. 

This  feeling  of  the  European  that  there  is  no  check  on 
doing  in  public  anything  he  wants  to  do,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  offend  those  whom  he  frankly  calls  his  superiors, 
tends  to  save  him  from  the  expensiveness  that  goes  with 
false  pretenses,  the  expensiveness  that  goes  with  the 
desire  to  appear  to  be  something  different  from  what  he 
really  is.   And  all  this  makes  for  thriftiness  of  life. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  general  sense  of  belonging  with 
practical  permanence  to  a  certain  class  can  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  English  system  of  knocks  at  the 
door.  Always,  from  the  character  of  the  knock,  it  can  be 
told  what  manner  of  visitor  it  is,  whether  social  caller,  or 
the  postman,  or  a  messenger-boy,  or  a  tradesman.  So 
far,  indeed,  is  the  differentiation  carried  that  there  is  even 
the  distinctive  knock  of  the  undertaker,  as  if  with  the 
desire  to  carry  class  distinctions  beyond  the  grave. 

The  Cheapness  of  Service 

A FRENCH  laborer  will  wear  his  suit  of  corduroy  for 
practically  a  lifetime,  and  has  no  objection  to  patches 
even  though  they  have  become  so  numerous  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  the  variegated  coat  of  Joseph.  In  London,  a 
workman  can  buy  a  strong-wearing  suit  for  as  low  as 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Some  kinds  of  suits  for 
working-men  can  be  bought  in  Paris  for  as  little  as  five 
dollars.  Shoes  for  workmen  can  be  bought  for  some  two 
dollars  less  than  the  price  of  the  shoes  of  other  classes. 
Never  is  there  objection  to  buying  clothes  that  go  with  a 
man's  walk  in  life,  and  this  works  admirably  for  economy. 

Servants  are  a  household  expense  that  is  much  lower  in 
Europe  than  America,  and  this  permits  a  family  to  make  a 
great  show  with  comparatively  little  cost.  "It  is  hard  to 
get  a  good  maid  now  for  less  than  twenty  pounds  a  year," 
said  an  Englishwoman  to  me — complaining  because  of 
its  being  hard  to  get  a  good  maid  for  less  than  two  dollars 
a  week!  And  in  Germany  and  France  servants  are  paid 
even  less  than  in  England.  In  Berlin,  an  excellent  maid 
can  be  hired  for  from  five  dollars  to  seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  month,  and  she  will  work  from  five  in  the  morning 
until  ten  at  night,  wit  h  half  a  day  off  every  three  weeks. 

In  England,  even  more  than  on  the  Continent,  a  servant 
is  treated  as  a  distinctly  inferior  being.  Big  stores  frankly 
advertise  "  Pillows  stuffed  with  floss  for  servants."  1  have 
seen  the  sign,  "Coarse  butter  for  servants."  The  price- 
lists  of  prominent  stores  have  such  items  as  "servants' 
tablecloths."  Servants'  quarters  are  usually  scant,  and 
haughty  butlers  have  even  been  known  to  bestow  their 
pincushion  calves  on  rugs  underneath  the  front  stairs. 

The  French  apartment,  house  is  very  apt  ,  for  the  sake 
of  the  common  frugality  of  the  various  families,  to  have 
(CottcHidtd  <m  Pagm  44) 
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Unprofitable  Wretchedness 

AT  AN  exhibition  in  the  city  of  New  York  one  may  see 
A  a  bunch  of  artificial  rosebuds  used  for  hat-trimming. 
The  girl  who  made  them  was  quite  expert,  turning  out 
about  one  bunch  a  minute.  This  enabled  her  to  earn  six 
cents  an  hour.  For  making  artificial  roses,  a  mother  and 
several  children,  all  working  together  in  one  room,  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  dozen.  A  photograph  shows 
a  mother  and  two  sons,  the  elder  aged  ten,  rolling  cigarette 
wrappers.  The  picture  was  taken  by  flashlight,  for  the 
room,  besides  being  squalid,  was  quite  dark;  and  this 
company  of  workers  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for  a 
thousand  wrappers.  A  mother  and  two  small  daughters 
were  more  fortunate.  They  made  artificial  daisies,  which 
requires  a  good  deal  of  skill,  and  by  turning  out  seventy- 
two  bunches  a  day  earned  seventy-five  cents.  Divide  that 
into  food,  rent  and  clothing  for  three! 

There  were  many  other  exhibits  of  the  same  sort,  and 
out  of  all  this  beastly  sweating,  nobody  really  made  much 
money.  Probably  the  artificial  rose  that  a  woman  or  child 
toiled  to  make  for  half  a  cent  went  to  an  East  Side  milliner 
who  got  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for  it  on  a  hat.  The  margin  of 
profit  is  large,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  East  Side  milliner's  volume 
of  business  is  small.  Much  of  this  misery,  in  short,  is  not 
chargeable  at  all  to  organized  greed,  but  merely  to  huge 
social  disorganization,  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

The  Resort  to  the  Scrap-Heap 

AT  THE  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets  stands  a 
sixteen-story,  steel-frame  building,  measuring  three 
hundred  feet  from  sidewalk  to  tower.  It  was  built  in  1896 
and  is  well  constructed,  capable  of  enduring  indefinitely; 
but  they  are  tearing  it  down.  With  a  new  building,  rentals 
will  be  so  increased  that  they  can  afford  to  throw  the  old  one 
away.  This  is  a  typical  American  proceeding,  and  to 
it  a  considerable  part  of  our  industrial  efficiency  is  due. 
The  readiness  with  which  our  engineers  toss  buildings, 
steel  rails,  locomotives  and  machinery  generally  into  the 
scrap-heap  amazes  Europeans,  and  accounts,  in  part,  for 
our  industrial  efficiency.  This  resort  to  the  scrap-heap 
requires  courage.  In  the  old  stuff  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested.  While  it  isn't  the  best,  one  could  get  along 
with  it  for  years.  To  write  off  the  investment,  throw  the 
old  stuff  away  and  build  new,  takes  nerve.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  pays. 

Individually  a  good  many  of  us  lack  the  nerve  to"  scrap  " 
our  failures  and  half-successes.  The  old  undertaking  isn't 
panning  out  very  well.  We  see  that  it  does  not  develop 
our  best  efficiency.  We  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  but  in  it 
we  have  invested  much  effort,  much  hope  and  years  of 
time.  We  hate  to  write  off  the  investment,  toss  the  old 
stuff  bodily  into  the  scrap-heap  and  build  new;  but  very 
likely  it  would  pay. 

How  a  City  Creates  Wealth 

NEW  YORK  was  laid  out  in  blocks  that  are  very  short 
north  and  south  and  very  long  east  and  west.  This 
was  wrong,  because  the  main  flow  of  traffic  is  north 
and  south.  There  should  have  been  as  many  streets 
running  in  that  direction  as  running  east  and  west. 
From  Fifth  Avenue  to  Sixth  Avenue  is  more  than  eight 
hundred  feet.  Mayor  Gaynor  suggests  that,  to  relieve 
traffic  congestion,  the  city  might  open  a  new  thoroughfare 


midway  between  those  two  avenues.  This  would  involve 
buying  a  solidly  built  strip  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
a  hundred  feet  in  width,  from  Fourteenth  Street  to 
Fifty-ninth.  A  great  many  costly  structures  would  have 
to  come  down.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  thirty-five  to 
fifty  million  dollars.  But  it  is  estimated,  also,  that  the 
new  street  would  enhance  the  value  of  property  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  even  more  than  that.  If  one 
man  owned  all  the  land  and  costly  buildings  between 
the  two  avenues  he  could  make  money  by  tearing  down 
the  structures  on  the  hundred-foot  strip  and  dedicating  the 
strip  to  the  city  for  a  street. 

We  mention  this  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
amazing  power  of  a  city  to  create  wealth.  If  the  proposed 
improvement  were  a  park  or  fountain  or  new  pavement  it 
might  not  be  quite  so  obvious  that  it  would  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  dollars  and  cents;  but  in  most  cases  that  would 
be  the  fact.  It  is  interesting,  also,  because  it  suggests 
that  the  city  might  well  claim  a  large  share  of  the  wealth 
which  it  is  constantly  creating  for  individual  lot-owners. 

The  War  With  Spain 

BEFORE  Senator  Depew  spoke,  very  respectable 
authority  had  declared  that  the  war  with  Spain  was 
needless,  for  we  might  have  obtained  by  negotiation  all 
that  we  got  by  fighting.  That  the  Spanish  Government, 
with  gentle  handling,  would  have  arranged  for  a  peaceful 
evacuation  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  stems  probable.  But 
an  excited  public  opinion  swept  President  McKinley  into 
war,  whereby  we  gained  not  only  the  surrender  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  but  that  delectable  possession,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  to  say  nothing  of  many  tombstones  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington  and  elsewhere. 

This  has  been  declared  before,  but  the  Senator's  state- 
ment comes  opportunely,  because  we  have  been  hearing 
again  about  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  sterner  virtues 
and  the  "fighting  edge."  It  may  be  true  that  a  nation 
which  is  unwilling  to  fight  under  any  circumstances  is 
lost;  but  against  that  set  the  staggering  losses,  in  the  last 
fifteen  hundred  years,  that  have  arisen  through  national 
willingness  to  fight.  If  the  United  States,  traditionally 
peaceful,  rushed  into  a  needless  war  as  recently  as  1898 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  western  world  has  reached  a 
point  where  anybody  need  worry  about  a  decay  of  national 
belligerency.  The  danger  is  still  on  the  other  side.  What 
we  really  need  to  cultivate  and  be  instructed  about  is  the 
milder  virtues  and  national  willingness  to  reason. 

Why  Not  Have  the  Fadts? 

A BILL  before  Congress  provides  for  an  investigation 
by  the  Government  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United 
States.  Probably  many  people  will  object  to  it  as  another 
dangerous  extension  of  Federal  activity  to  the  derogation  of 
states'  rights,  and  still  others  on  the  ground  of  cost;  but, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  tariff,  we  can  think  of 
no  other  subject  which  the  Government  might  scientific- 
ally and  impartially  investigate  with  larger  profit,  and 
it  is  continually  investigating  many  subjects.  Hardly 
even  with  respect  to  the  tariff  is  there  greater  dispute 
over  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  hardly  even  with  respect  to 
the  tariff  are  the  people,  we  think,  more  anxious  to  learn 
the  truth. 

We  have  statistics  showing  that  prohibition  is  promptly 
followed  by  a  marked  decrease  in  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct,  and  other  statistics  showing  that  prohibi- 
tion is  followed  by  an  increased  consumption  of  liquor. 
Statements  by  brewers'  associations  and  by  anti-saloon 
societies,  by  dry  administrations  and  by  wet  administra- 
tions, are  liable  to  the  imputation  of  partisan  bias.  The 
pendulum  swings  now  toward  prohibition,  now  away  from 
it.  An  impartial  investigation,  say,  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  ought  to  be  very  helpful  in  deter- 
mining the  facts  and  guiding  public  opinion.  That,  on  the 
whole,  we  handle  the  liquor  question  badly,  and  that  it  is 
highly  important  to  handle  it  well,  will  hardly  be  disputed. 
In  view  of  the  great  revenue  which  it  derives  from  the 
liquor  traffic,  the  Government  could  hardly  object  on  the 
ground  of  cost. 

The  Railroads'  Hallucination 

WE  ARE  rather  distressed  about  the  railroads.  "If 
the  roads  are  to  remain  solvent,"  said  the  president  of 
a  trunk  line  recently,  "the  only  recourse  now  is  an  advance 
in  freight  rates,"  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  sixth  or 
seventh  important  increase  in  railroad  dividends  during 
1910  was  announced.  We  don't  doubt  that  the  roads 
themselves  believe  they  are  going  into  bankruptcy,  even 
though  their  own  official  reports  show  that  they  are  enjoy- 
ing a  greater  income  and  paying  their  stockholders  higher 
dividends  than  ever  before,  for  to  doubt  that  would  be  to 
impugn  their  veracity;  but  this  belief  on  their  part  shows 
a  chronically  disordered  state  of  nerves.  For  several  years 
the  roads  have  imagined  themselves  to  be  upon  the  brink 
of  insolvency.  They  felt  sure  the  Hepburn  Bill  was  going 
to  send  them  into  the  gulf ;  and  they  regarded  the  attempt 


of  several  Western  states  to  reduce  passenger  rates  as  a 
last  straw.  At  present,  when  they  are  up  to  their  necks  in 
money,  so  to  speak,  they  see  nothing  but  receivers  camp- 
ing on  the  doorstep. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  thoroughgoing  governmental 
regulation  of  railroads,  the  present  attempt  to  raise  freight 
rates  is  unanswerable  and  overwhelming.  More  conclusive 
proof  that  the  roads  should  not  have  a  free  hand  in  fixing 
rates  could  not  be  desired. 

The  Railroad  in  Politics 

A NOVEL  and  astonishing  crime  was  recently  invented 
by  a  humble  telegraph  operator  in  California.  He 
was  employed  by  a  railroad  company  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  fact,  he  participated  in  politics.  That  was  his 
offense.  Discovering  it,  the  division  superintendent 
promptly  indited— and,  apparently,  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished—a note  of  dismissal,  in  part  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  I  note  that  you  have  entered  the  race  for 
nomination  for  mayor  of  your  city,  which  puts  the  com- 
pany in  a  false  light  with  the  people.  ...  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  your  resignation. 

If  an  employee  ran  for  mayor  the  people  might  get  an 
injurious  notion  that  the  railroad  was  trying  to  interfere 
with  their  political  affairs,  or  even  suspect  it  of  shaping 
those  affairs  to  its  own  selfish  ends.  The  corporation 
which  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  put  in  this  false  and  harm- 
ful light  is  the  Southern  Pacific,  whose  chief  counsel  is 
commonly  referrred  to  as  the  boss  of  California  politics. 

Afraid  of  a  Word  ? 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  latest  statement  of  his  purposes, 
in  a  recent  magazine,  makes  it  clear  once  more  that, 
when  it  comes  to  the  trusts,  all  political  parties,  except  the 
Socialists,  are  at  sea  in  the  same  boat.  They  see  the  same 
problem  and  propose  to  deal  with  it  in  the  same  way.  This 
problem  arises  from  the  long-continued,  steady  drift 
toward  monopolistic  combinations.  Regular  Republicans, 
insurgent  Republicans  and  Democrats  propose  to  handle 
it  by  checking  the  drift— breaking  up  monopolistic  com- 
binations that  now  exist  and  preventing  new  ones.  We 
think  this  program  utterly  futile,  partly  because  the 
country  has  been  following  it  for  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  ever  larger  and  more  powerful  combinations 
have  been  formed.  It  is  only  in  respect  to  railroads  that 
the  country  has  made  any  progress  whatever  in  coping 
with  monopolistic  combinations;  and  with  regard  to  the 
country's  progress  in  that  particular,  President  Taft  says, 
"I  am  utterly  opposed  to  socialism;  but  in  the  powers 
given  the  Government  to  fix  rates  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  our  relation  to  railroad  corporations,  we  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  the  direction  of  socialism." 

In  other  words,  then,  it  is  only  by  being  "socialistic" 
that  we  have  had  any  success  whatever  in  dealing  with 
monopolistic  combinations;  and  if  the  "socialistic"  way 
is  the  successful  way,  why  doesn't  somebody  propose  to 
follow  it  further?  Is  it  because  we  are  frightened  at  a 
word? 

Factory  inspection  and  child-labor  laws  are  socialistic, 
also,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them,  nor  does 
adopting  them  make  us  converts  to  the  whole  Socialist 
platform.  We  don't  believe  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
trust  problem  without  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion having  jurisdiction  over  industrial  combinations,  and 
whichever  party  first  frankly  adopts  that  "socialistic" 
expedient  will  probably  score  an  advantage. 

Lower  Cosl:  of  Living 

MANY  excellent  judges  agree  that  we  are  over  the  worst 
of  our  troubles  with  high  cost  of  living.  Prices  no 
longer  tend  to  advance  and  it  is  easy  to  discover  plausible 
reasons  why  they  should  decline  considerably.  High 
prices  and  expanding  business  have  attracted  an  enormous 
quantity  of  goods  from  Europe  and  prevented  any  cor- 
responding increase  in  our  exports.  To  settle  an  adverse 
trade  balance  we  shipped  millions  of  gold  abroad  and  filled 
the  gap  by  further  borrowing.  For  some  time  the  country 
has  been  living  to  a  degree  on  borrowed  foreign  money, 
which  must  be  repaid  sooner  or  later. '  Over  the  West 
money  is  rather  tight  for  this  season,  and  in  the  East  good 
bonds,  at  the  moment,  are  almost  unsalable.  The  theory 
is  that  we  haven't  cash  enough  to  carry  on  business  at 
prices  which  have  prevailed  and  to  pay  our  debts  abroad; 
but  at  lower  prices,  attractive  to  European  buyers,  we  can 
pay  the  debts  in  goods  and  will  have  cash  enough  to  go 
around  at  home.  For  some  time  pig-iron— often  called 
trade's  barometer— has  been  declining. 

It  is  easy  to  find  reasons  why  prices  should  decline,  as 
easy  as  it  was  three  years  ago  to  find  reasons  why  they 
should  advance;  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  good  reason 
why  they  should  decline  so  much  as  they  probably  will  if 
they  decline  at  all.  The  machine  is  so  constituted  that  it 
almost  never  moves  just  far  enough  to  answer  the  causes 
which  have  set  it  going  in  a  given  direction. 
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WHO— AND  WHY 


The  Poet  Politician 

IF  IT  had  not  been  for  one  thing  just  one,  t  iny  thing 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Honorable  Major-General 
Charles  Dick,  Senator  from  Ohio,  would  have  become 
a  merchant  prince  in  Akron,  his  native  city,  instead  of 
deserting  trade  and  coming  to  illuminate  the  citizen 
soldiery  of  Ohio  and  the  soldiering  citizens  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dick  was  a  feed-dealer  in  his  early  days,  a  purveyor 
of  hay,  oats,  corn,  cut-fodder  and  other  comestibles 
affected  by  horses  and,  since  these  food-reform  waves, 
by  humans  too.  No;  far  be  it  from  any  person  to  assert 
that  feed-dealers  are  not  as  necessary  to  the  general  scheme 
of  things  as  United  States  Senators  probably  more  so 
from  an  equine  point  of  view;  and  it  is  probable  the  young 
Dick  had  planned  his  future  as  a  long  and  prosperous 
period  wherein  he  would  sell  feed  and  retire  in  due  time 
after  founding  a  veterinary  chair  in  some  college. 

Still,  few  of  our  early  dreams  come  true;  notably  in 
the  case  of  Dick.  His  hopes  and  ambitions  and  aspira- 
tions were  to  have  a  rude  shock,  and  it  came  one  morning 
when  he  was  in  the  store  genially  waiting  on  his  customers, 
with  a  few  sprigs  of  hay  in  his  hair  and  some  bran  on  his 
sleeves.   The  telephone  bell  rang. 

"  Hello !"  said  a  voice.  "  Is  this  Dick's  Feed  Emporium  ?  " 
"It  is." 

"  Then  send  up  ten  bushels  of  oats." 

"Who  for? "asked  Mr.  Dick,  taking  up  his  order-book. 

"  For  the  horse,  you  lobster!" 

Right  then  and  there,  at  that  identical  moment,  the 
whole  current  of  the  life  of  Charles  Dick  changed.  He 
threw  the  order-book  into  the  nearest 
oat-bin  and  went  out  to  become  a  lawyer,  * 
a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  Senator.  On  such  k 
small  events  hang  the  destinies  of  men. 
Had  not  the  person  at  the  other  end  of  that  tele-       |- 1 »  .p 
phone  wire  spoken  as  he  did  speak  — but  why  5LJLB.V. 
explore  the  obvious?  The  facts  are  there,  pat- 
ent and  patented.  That  jarring  josh  produced  a  statesman. 

A  statesman  is  a  man  who  serves  the  state — if  anybody 
should  inquire.  Charles  Dick  has  never  faltered.  He  has 
served  the  state  every  time  and  all  the  time  the  state  would 
let  him,  and  he  is  anxious  to  continue  in  the  role.  Unwill- 
ing, at  this  time,  to  retire  to  Akron  and  rest  on  the  abun- 
dant laurels  he  has  won,  it  is  his  plan  to  remain  on  duty— if 
they  will  let  him.  All  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  accom- 
plish is  the  formality  of  another  election,  and  then,  for 
six  laborious  years,  he  will  continue  serving  the  state,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  as  the  only  Senator  who  wears 
one  of  those  drooping,  artistic  ties  that  fall  in  graceful 
profusion  over  certain  of  our  most  impassioned  bosoms, 
including  Dick's. 

This  brings  me  to  another  thought:  Is  it  not  possible, 
when  one  thinks  of  that  tie  and  contemplates  the  soulful 
profile  that  Dick  always  flings  to  the  breeze  when  he  has 
his  picture  taken— is  it  not  possible  that,  in  addition  to 
being  a  lawyer,  a  soldier,  a  politician  and  a  Senator,  Dick 
is,  secretly,  at  least,  a  poet?  He  certainly  has  all  the 
facial  specifications  of  a  poet;  likewise,  the  hirsute.  I 
have  never  considered  him  as  a  poet  heretofore,  but  it 
may  be  he  is.  It  may  be  all  this  cold,  stern  exterior  of  the 
man  who  is  a  member  of  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  greatest  deliberate  body  in  the 
world— as  the  Congressional  Record  will  show  any  day- 
is  for  deceptive  purposes.  It  may  be  he  assumes  this  air 
and  attitude  of  a  statesman  to  cloak  his  real  feelings  as  a 
poet,  and  that,  in  the  solitudes  of  the  night,  he  writes 
sonnets  and  epics  and  limericks,  and  pours  out  his  soul  in 
rhapsodies  and  roundelays.  This  may  be  so.  I  do  not 
say  it  is.  I  merely  suggest  it,  contenting  myself  with  the 
statement  that  he  looks  the  part.  The  makeup  is  fine. 

Life  Under  the  Wing  of  Hanna 

HOWEVER,  to  return  to  our  discarded  oats  and  other 
feed,  when  Charles  Dick  walked  out  of  his  store,  in  those 
days  now  long  gone,  he  stud  ied  law  and  studied  politics.  He 
got  a  diploma  out  of  the  law  and  a  job  out  of  the  politics. 
He  became  county  auditor  or  assessor,  or  whatever  it  was 
he  became.  At  any  rate  he  became  the  man  who  has  to  do 
with  those  gentlemen  who  seek  to  make  as  much  money 
and  pay  as  little  taxes  as  possible,  and  he  took  several  of 
them  by  their  various  ears  and  shook  a  lot  of  back  taxes 
and  a  lot  of  increased  taxes  out  of  them  their  pockets, 
not  their  ears.  This  did  not  tend  to  increase  his  popularity 
with  the  gentlemen  who  had  to  disgorge,  but  it  helped  a 
lot  with  the  great  mass  of  the  voting  population.  Presently 
Mr.  Dick  went  to  Congress. 

Still,  during  these  various  adventures,  and  before  and 
after,  Dick  had  become  attached  to  the  Hanna-McKinley 
machine  and  to  the  state  committee.  He  displayed 
amiable  traits  that  endeared  him  to  Mark  Hanna,  and 
Mark  made  him  a  protege.  Being  a  protege  of  the  late 
Mark'9  consisted  in  doing  what  Mark  said  to  do— neatly, 


expeditiously,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The 
late  Mark  had  what  might  be  said  to  be  an  obsession  for 
neatness,  expedition  and  quiet.  Charles  Dick  was  all  three. 
He  statesmanized  betweentimes  with  the  full  approval  of 
Mark,  but  he  was  always  on  tap  when  Mark  wanted  to 
play  some  politics;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  well  here 
as  later  that  those  persons  who  have  accused  Charles  Dick 
of  being  no  politician  have  about  as  much  idea  of  the  true 
situation  in  that  regard  as  they  had  of  the  comet.  He  is 
an  extraordinarily  good  politician. 

Coincident  with  all  this  was  his  career  as  a  soldier.  He 
joined  the  militia.  Promotions  and  elections  came  along 
in  natural  course,  accelerated  now  and  then,  perhaps,  by  a 
few  politics,  until  the  boy  who  had  enlisted  in  the  national 
guard  because  he  was  determined  to  be  a  soldier  became  a 
major-general  who,  on  parade  days,  wears  so  much  bul- 
lion he  looks  like  a  jeweler's  window.  It  was  not  all  home 
soldiering,  however.  When  there  came  the  call  for  vol- 
unteers to  drive  back  invading  Spanish  hordes  in  1898 
Dick  responded  among  the  first  and  went  to  whatever 
front  he  fronted  as  an  officer  of  the  Eighth  Volunteer 
Ohio  Infantry.  If  I  remember  correctly  he  was  a  major. 
It  may  have  been  colonel.   It  matters  not.  He  was  there. 

After  the  war  was  over  and  Dick  returned  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace  he  took  his  old  place  as  the  right  hand  of 
Hanna.  Then,  inopportunely  for  everybody  but  Dick,  but 
to  Dick's  great  distress,  nevertheless,  Hanna  died.  Had 
Hanna  died  ninety  days  earlier  or  ninety  days  later  it  is 
likely  Dick  would  still  be  in  the  House.  As  it  was,  the 
Ohio  legislature  was  in  session  when  Hanna  died,  and  Dick 
seized  the  opportunity,  went  before  the  legislature  and 
was  elected  to  the  Seriate  before  anybody  had  a  chance  to 
think  twice,  except  Myron  T.  Herrick,  of  course,  and  J.  P>. 
Foraker,  who  thought  many  times,  but  whose  thoughts 
cannot  be  presented  here. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Ohio  legislature  made  up  its  mind 
that  United  States  Senators  should  be  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  They  didn't  know  just  how  to  bring- 
that  about,  but  they  had  an  idea  that  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  primary,  and  they  had  one  recently.  Dick 
ran  for  Senator.  No  other  Republican  did.  Dick  got  a 
lot  of  votes,  and  says  he  has  the  indorsement.  Others, 
including  the  aforesaid  Myron  T.  Herrick,  who  has  always 
thought  himself  fitted  for  high  public  office,  say  this 
indorsement  amounts  to  nothing;  and  before  that  is 
settled  there  will  be  much  politics,  in  which  Charles  Dick 
will  have  a  liberal  part. 

Dick  has  a  good  deal  of  genius  for  details  in  politics. 
He  is  thoroughly  a  machine  man  in  a  state  where  there  has 
always  been  opposition,  sometimes  fierce,  to  the  machine. 
He  is  a  patient,  deliberate,  secretive,  resourceful  person  — 
indeed,  by  that  very  faculty  of  patience  he  has  gained 
many  results.  He  has  been  in  many  hard  fights,  and  is  in 
a  hard  one  now;  but  he  is  calm  and  deliberate  in  his  move- 
ments, and  he  will  get  back  to  the  Senate  or  he  will  make 


it  very  interesting  for  whoever  may  succeed  him.  He 
doesn't  make  much  noise  in  the  Senate— but  he  is  not  a 
noisy  person. 

Strange  that  he  has  never  been  classified  before.  Here 
he  has  been  concealing  his  inner  emotions  with  those 
designations  of  lawyer,  politician,  soldier  and  Senator. 
One  glance  at  that  tie  and  that  profile,  and  it  is  all  off. 
He  surely  is  artistic.  If  he  doesn't  write  poetry  he  paints 
pictures,  and  if  he  doesn't  paint  pictures  he  pounds  brass. 
He  does  something— usually  Myron  T.  Herrick. 

The  Prodigal  Preacher 

THERE  was  a  conference  of  ministers  at  Asheville.  Two 
or  three  hundred  of  them  were  there.    A  layman  went 
in  to  dinner  at  one  of  the  hotels. 

"  'Rastus,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  waiters,  "how  are  these 
ministers  treating  you?" 

"  Wal,  suh,"  'Rastus  replied,  "I  ain't  got  nuffin  yit, 
but  they's  one  who  'lows  to  me  dat  if  I'll  wait  on  him  fust 
all  de  time  an'  never  mind  nuffin  erbout  what  dem  others 
want,  an'  bring  him  all  dem  titbits  an',  choice  cuts,  he'll 
present  me  wif  a  Bible." 

Saint  Peter  Scored 

HANNIS  TAYLOR,  formerly  Minister  to  Spain  and  a 
great  Constitutional  authority,  once  lived  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  has  a  great  fund  of  Southern  stories.  He  told, 
recently,  of  the  man  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  who  died 
and  went  to  Heaven.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  few  days  he  went  up  to  Saint 
Peter  and  said:  "Saint  Peter,  as  you 
know,  I  am  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  a 
middling  small  city,  and  I  can't  get  used  to 
this  bigness  up  here.  It's  beyond  me.  I  can't 
grasp  it.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  some  idea 
or  comparison  with  the  things  of  the  world  I  have  left, 
so  I  can  find  myself  and  grasp  this." 

"Well,"  said  Saint  Peter,  "you  know  what  a  cent  was 
down  there?" 
"Yes." 

"That's  the  same  as  a  million  dollars  up  here.  And 
you  know  what  a  minute  was  down  there?" 
"Yes." 

"That's  the  same  as  a  hundred  thousand  years  up 
here." 

The  Jackson  man  pondered  for  quite  a  time.  Then  he 
approached  Saint  Peter  again  and  said:  "Saint  Peter, 
lend  me  a  cent,  will  you?" 

" I  will,"  replied  Saint  Peter;  "in  a  minute." 

Alone  in  the  Field 

A YOUNG  Chicago  man  went  to  a  Western  town  in 
the  first  days  of  the  oil  excitement  out  there  to  see 
what  was  stirring. 

The  day  after  he  arrived  he  went  into  a  restaurant  to 
get  his  breakfast  and  found  an  old  friend  sitting  at  the 
table  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

"Hello!"  said  the  man  at  the  table.  "When  did  you 
come  in,  Jim?" 

"  I  got  here  yesterday.   How  long  have  you  been  here?  " 
"  Six  months.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  " 
"Oh,  just  look  around  and  try  to  make  an  honest 
dollar." 

"  Well,"  said  the  six-months  man,  "you  ought  to  make 
your  fortune!.    You  won't  have  any  competition." 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

C  Andrew  Carnegie  hasn't  refused  to  give  an  interview  in 
the  past  seven  years.   Before  that  he  never  gave  any. 

C  Among  the  statesmen  who  were  book  agents  in  their 
early  days  are  Senator  Beveridge  of  Indiana  and  Senator 
Carter  of  Montana. 

C  Representative  Bartholdt,  of  St.  Louis,  the  great 
apostle  of  peace,  plays  the  violin,  which  doesn't  make  tor 
any  peace  in  his  neighborhood. 

CH.  W.  Child,  who  owns  and  runs  the  hotels  and  stages 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  is  a  great  judge  of  horses  and 
owns  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of  them. 

C  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  is  especially  glad  to  have 
Governor  Hughes  come  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  for 
Mr.  Justice  McKenna  wears  a  few  whiskers  himself. 

{£  Robert  Davis,  who  edits  many  of  Mr.  Munsey's  maga- 
zines, invented  a  wooden  bait,  for  bass  last  year  and  spent 
the  winter  conducting  a  correspondence  school  educating 
the  bass  in  his  favorite  Maine  lake  how  to  take  it.  He 
expects  great  sport  this  year. 
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THE  only  Democrat  in  Congress,  in 
either  division,  who  does  not  see  a 
great  luminous  star  of  hope  every 
night  just  abaft  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, with  one  beam  shining  on  the  White 
House  and  another  bathing  the  House  end 
of  the  Capitol  in  glory,  is  Senator  Gore  of 
Oklahoma,  and  he's  blind.  Still,  he  doesn't 
have  to  see  it.  He  feels  it,  and  knows  it  is 
there. 

The  Democrats  have  now  passed  the 
doubtful  stage  in  regard  to  the  political 
makeup  of  the  next  House.  They  are 
certain  the  Democrats  will  win ;  so  certain 
that  they  are  squabbling  already  as  to 
whether  they  will  let  Champ  Clark  be 
Speaker  or  whether  some  one  else  shall  have 
the  job.  Of  course,  they  may  not  win,  but 
the  chances  at  this  time  seem  to  indicate 
they  will,  and  they  are  all  perked  up  about 
it.  The  alleged  Republican  majority  in  the 
present  House  is  less  than  fifty— that  is, 
when  the  present  House  organized  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  of  forty-seven, 
but  two  Democrats  have  succeeded  Repub- 
licans who  died.  In  addition,  there  is  a  hefty 
band  of  Republican  insurgents  who  vote 
as  they  please,  often  with  the  Democrats, 
and  so  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned 
the  majority  is  merely  nominal. 

Now,  a  majority  of  forty-five  or  fifty  is 
reasonably  large  when  it  is  a  majority, 
with  all  the  boys  working  in  unison  and 
obeying  the  leaders  on  every  proposition; 
but  when  it  comes  to  election  time  it  is  only 
necessary  to  overturn  half  of  a  majority 
and  one  more  seat  to  put  the  shoe  on  the 
other  foot.  Thus,  the  problem  of  the 
Democrats  is  to  gain,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, some  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
seats  to  give  their  party  a  majority  of  one. 
If  that  many  seats  are  gained  next  fall 
by  the  Democrats,  more  seats  still  can 
be  gained,  for  conditions  throughout  the 
country  that  will  overturn  twenty-four, 
say,  Republicans  who  now  hold  seats  in  the 
House  will  be  general  enough  to  overturn 
many  more  than  twenty-four  seats. 

The  Coming  Licking 

Every  Democrat  will  insist  and  most  of 
the  Republicans  will  admit  that  conditions 
throughout  the  country  point  to  a  very 
rocky  road  for  the  Republicans  who  seek 
to  go  to  Congress.  The  Republicans  are 
disorganized,  demoralized  and  dismayed. 
They  have  lost  their  organization.  They 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  strength  of  the 
insurgent  movement  in  states  heretofore 
staunchly  Republican.  Many  of  them  put 
it  this  way:  "Oh,  well,  the  Republican 
party  is  due  for  a  licking  anyhow,  and  we 
might  as  well  take  it  now  as  any  other 
time,  and  have  it  over  and  done  with  by 
the  time  the  next  Presidential  election 
comes  around." 

The  Democrats  are  more  sanguine. 
They  think  they  will  win  the  House  this 
fall  and  the  Presidency  in  1912,  probably 
on  the  ground  that  they  might  as  well  hope 
while  the  hoping  is  good.  It  is  a  long  time 
until  1912,  but  it  isn't  very  long  until 
November  next,  and  the  hope  of  the  House, 
at  least,  seems  well  justified.  Unless  the 
Grand  Old  Party  can  do  more,  through  its 
leaders  in  the  House,  to  straighten  things 
out  in  the  country  than  they  are  doing  or 
have  done  they  will  get  the  licking  they 
think  is  due,  and  it  will  be  a  good  hickory- 
club  licking,  followed  by  many  bruises  and 
many  sore  heads. 

A  movement  that  has  been  in  progress 
for  two  years— or  more— as  this  insurgent 
movement  has  been  in  the  Republican 
party,  and  growing  all  the  time,  cannot  be 
stopped  in  the  time  between  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  and  election  day.  It  is 
too  healthy  for  that.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  obtuse 
leaders  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  admitted  there  was 
any  movement  among  the  people  at  all. 
Not  in  many  years  has  there  been  so  fla- 
grant a  disregard  of  political  signs.  They 
had  to  be  hit  with  an  axe,  and  the  axe 
was  finally  used— notablyin  the  Fourteenth 
Massachusetts  District  and  in  the  Thirty- 
second  New  York  District,  where  big 
Republican  majorities  were  turned  into 
almost  as  big  Democratic  majorities  at  two 
bye  elections. 

All  this  has  turned  the  perfunctory 
opposition  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
to  a  solid,  compact,  aggressive  opposition. 


For  the  first  time  in  a  decade  the  Democrats 
are  reasonably  well  united,  and  from  being  a 
collection  of  squads  have  come  to  be  a  fairly- 
well-disciplined  regiment.  The  Democrats 
have  the  confidence.  The  Republicans  are 
disheartened  at  the  rebellion  in  their  own 
party  and  at  the  failure  of  the  people  to 
rally  to  the  old  cries.  Moreover,  the 
Administration  isn't  making  any  headway. 

"What  does  this  outlook  remind  you 
of?"  asked  one  Republican  stand-patter  of 
another. 

"  I  dassent  say." 

"It  reminds  me  of  the  two  men  who 
went  to  the  lodging-house  one  night  and 
took  a  room  together.  After  they  had  been 
in  bed  half  an  hour  the  man  next  the  wall 
nudged  the  other  and  said,  'Get  up  and 
open  a  door  or  a  window.  It's  suffocating 
here.  We  must  have  air.' 

"The  other  man  got  up  and  felt  along 
the  wall.  He  found  a  door  and  opened  it, 
thinking  it  was  an  outside  door.  Instead, 
it  was  a  door  to  a  room  that  had  been  used 
as  a  pantry. 

"When  he  got  back  to  bed  his  companion 
said,  'Did  you  open  a  window  or  a  door?' 

" '  A  door.' 

"'How's  the  weather  outside?' 
"'It's  black  as  tar  and  smells  like 
cheese.' " 

That  about  describes  the  Republican 
situation.  If  there  is  any  Republican  star 
of  hope  it  is  obscured  by  heavy  nimbus 
clouds.  When  one  finds  Sereno  E.  Payne 
talking  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter  in 
defense  of  the  tariff  bill  that  bears  his  name, 
and  getting  hooted  at  by  many  of  the 
Republican  editors  in  the  country;  when 
one  finds  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  talking  about 
hanging  insurgents  to  convenient  lamp- 
posts; when  one  sees  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 
beaten  to  a  standstill  on  an  amendment  to 
the  railroad  bill  in  the  Senate;  when  the 
Administration  steps  on  every  bit  of  fly- 
paper stuck  around  by  the  fellows  who  are 
after  Ballinger,  and  gets  in  worse  every 
minute— to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen  other 
evidences  of  what  is  going  on— there  can 
be  no  other  conclusion  than  the  one  reached 
both  by  the  Republicans  and  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  Congress,  that  is,  that  this  is  most 
likely  to  be  a  Democratic  year. 

The  way  the  Democrats  have  chirked  up 
is  amusing  and  interesting.  For  years  and 
years  the  Democrats  in  the  House,  split 
into  little  groups  or  running  wild  individ- 
ually, did  not  present  even  an  intelligent 
opposition.  They  emitted  loud  cries,  but 
they  got  nowhere.  When  a  Democrat 
made  a  speech  about  his  party  it  was  merely 
words,  with  no  fire  back  of  it.  In  those 
days  the  Democrats  were  discouraged  and 
the  Republicans  militant.  Now  it  has 
changed  about.  There  isn't  a  political 
speech  made  by  a  Democrat  that  hasn't 
force  and  fire  in  it,  which  merely  means 
that  the  Democrat  who  is  making  the 
speech  believes  what  he  is  saying,  instead 
of  saying  it  and  hoping  it  is  so. 

Bill  Sulzer's  Fireworks 

Political  oratory  counts  for  little,  especially 
in  Congress.  It  is  always  for  home  con- 
sumption. Not  ten  votes  in  ten  years  have 
been  changed  by  speeches  in  the  House. 
Every  man  knows  how  he  is  going  to  vote 
before  the  speaking  begins,  and  all  the  lan- 
guage in  the  world  will  not  change  him. 
Still,  when  a  speaker  whoops  it  up  and  is 
backed  by  a  conviction,  he  whoops  it  up  to  a 
better  purpose  than  when  he  lets  the  eagle 
soar  and  all  the  time  is  thinking  of  a  crow. 

Recently  there  were  a  couple  of  Demo- 
cratic perorations  in  the  House  that  de- 
serve more  than  burial  in  the  musty 
Congressional  Record.  Bill  Sulzer  ripped 
the  burning  stars  out  of  the  sempiternal 
sky  one  day.  Said  Bill:  "The  political 
pendulum  is  swinging  toward  the  party  of 
Jefferson.  The  finger  on  the  dial-plate  of 
political  destiny  points  to  the  Sage  of 
Monticello";  and  then  he  told  us  what 
Democracy  stands  for,  which  shows  him  to 
be  a  very  knowledgeous  person ;  for,  until 
lately,  few  people  could  make  that  state- 
ment with  any  definiteness.  But,  after 
that,  he  tore  into  the  stretch,  head  up  and 
tail  rising.  "The  Democratic  party  will 
never  die,"  he  said,  "until  the  pillars  of  the 
Republic  totter  and  crumble,  and  liberty 
is  no  more";  and  he  proceeded  with  this 
reading  notice,  which,  I  submit,  is  a  good 
one:  "It  will  live  to  voice  the  aspirations 


of  liberty  and  to  perpetuate  the  freedom  of 
the  fathers;  it  will  live  to  remedy  every 
political  evil;  to  expose  every  economic 
heresy  and  to  destroy  every  governmental 
abuse.  It  will  live  to  push  onward  the 
forces  of  reform  and  to  lift  humanity  to  a 
higher  plane  in  the  march  of  civilization." 

Then  William  dropped  into  poetry,  only 
he  strung  it  along  as  prose. 

Of  course,  he  had  to  ring  in  something 
about  the  predatory  plutes,  and  that  jarred 
his  Muse  off  her  perch;  so  he  got  down  to 
prose  again  and  continued:  "It  will  live 
to  stop  the  predatory  few  from  exploiting 
the  protesting  many,  and  doing  all  under 
the  cloak  of  the  law."  He  made  a  few 
magnificent  remarks  about  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  T. 
Jefferson  and  A.  Lincoln,  and  the  last  set 
piece  was  fired,  and  Bill  blew  up  like  this: 
"It  will  live  because  it  has  a  mission— a 
mission  that  can  never  die;  the  true  mis- 
sion of  Democracy— to  make  mankind 
brothers  and  all  the  world  free." 

Great  applause ! 

That,  probably,  will  hold  those  scared 
Republicans  for  quite  a  time,  but,  whether 
or  not  more  was  needed,  more  was  sup- 
plied. Along  came  Champ  Clark,  two  days 
later,  and,  after  taking  a  few  square  feet  of 
hide  off  the  Honorable  Sereno  E.  Payne 
in  the  way  of  answering  that  eminent  stand- 
patter's defense  of  his  own  tariff,  he  lighted 
his  skyrockets  all  at  once. 

Payne's  Meaning  But 

"Mr.  Chairman  Payne,"  he  said,  "says 
that  he  and  his  cohorts  will  meet  us  in 
November.  Glory  be!  Glory  be!  I  never 
looked  forward  with  such  joy  as  I  do  to 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
of  November  next,  except  my  wedding  day 
and  the  days  on  which  my  children  were 
born.  My  Democratic  brethren,  at  last, 
after  hard  trials  and  tribulations,  thank 
God,  we  stand  here  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
heart  to  heart,  solid  as  a  stone  wall,  in- 
spired by  the  hope  of  coming  victory. 
Democrats  are  getting  together  every- 
where, while  the  Republican  party  presents 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  men  a  dissolving 
view.  Oh,  yes,  my  Republican  friends, 
you  will  meet  us  in  November  because  you 
cannot  help  yourselves !  And  when  you  do 
meet  us  in  November  you  will  receive  the 
bloodiest  licking  you  have  had  since  1892. 
Up,  guards,  and  at  them! " 

Now,  that  is  the  way  they  feel.  When 
Chairman  Payne  concluded  his  defense  of 
his  tariff  he  plucked  this  bouquet  of  rhetoric 
from  his  private  bed  and  stuck  it  in  the 
buttonhole  of  the  majority,  hoping  they 
might  be  revived  by  its  fragrance  and 
beauteous  color:  "We  will  meet  you  in 
November.  We  will  meet  you  with  this 
law.  We  will  meet  you  with  your  food 
prices.  We  will  meet  you  with  lower  food 
prices,  notwithstanding  what  you  say 
about  this  law.  You  exult  now,  as  you 
always  do  in  May,  as  you  do  through  the 
year.   We  celebrate  in  November." 

Whereat  there  was  great  applause  among 
the  stand-patters ;  but  the  Honorable 
Sereno,  who  should  have  quit  right  there, 
did  not.  Instead  he  voiced  his  fear,  but 
tried  to  put  a  triumphant  edge  on  it.  He 
hedged,  saying:  "If  God  in  His  infinite 
providence  should  afflict  us  with  another 
Democratic  Administration  it  would  only 
repeat  what  history  has  told  before,  an 
early  return  of  the  only  party  that  has  been 
equal  to  the  task  of  running  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  fifty  years;  a  return  with 
banners  flying,  with  fresh  courage  and 
fresh  resolves  to  lift  high  the  standard  of 
patriotism,  to  legislate  wisely  for  the 
people,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  your 
hopes,  gentlemen  of  the  other  side,  will 
not  be  revived  again  for  another  period  of 
at  least  sixteen  years." 

That  part  of  the  bouquet  did  not  smell 
so  sweet.  "Of  course,"  said  the  Honorable 
Sereno,  "this  cannot  happen;  but,  if  it  does 
happen  "  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

There  isn't  a  man  of  them  who  does  not 
think  it  will  happen— not  a  man  of  them, 
from  Cannon  and  Payne  and  Dalzell  and 
Tawney  down  to  the  newest  and  most 
inconspicuous  man  on  the  majority  side. 
Perhaps  it  won't.  Perhaps  the  Republicans 
may  hold  the  House.  I  am  not  prophesy- 
ing or  predicting.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  blue  funk  the  Republicans  are  in 
is  so  blue  it  is  almost  purple. 


\7X)U  and  your  family 
are  the  real  judge 
and  jury  on  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup. 

You  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  decide  whether  or  not  it 
completely  satisfies  you.  And 
you  cannot  decide  fairly  until 
you  have  actually  tried  it  on 
your  table. 

You  cannot  judge  by  the 
price;  nor  by  any  one  else's 
opinion;  nor  by  anything  else 
you  ever  tasted.  For  there  is 
nothing  else  like 


Tomato  Soup 

It  has  a  flavor  of  its  own — 
delicately  tart,  and  with  a  touch 
of  natural  sweetness  found  only 
in  tomatoes  that  have  ripened 
on  the  vines;  and  then  are  put 
up  immediately. 

Our  farms  are  so  near  our 
factory  that  we  obtain  the 
finest  New  Jersey  tomatoes 
picked  from  hour  to  hour  as 
they  ripen ;  and  made  into  soup 
the  same  day.  We  are  the  only 
soup-makers  who  do  this. 

When  you  undertake  to  buy 
Campbell's  Soups  insist  on  hav- 
ing what  you  ask  for.  And  judge 
it  for  yourself. 

Your  grocer  will  supply  you. 
And  if  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  he  cheerfully  returns 
the  price. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Chicken  Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Toinato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 

lust  add  hot  nuater, 
bring  to  a  boil,  and 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

Campbell's  Menu  Book:  —  worth  a  dollar, 
but  costs  you  only  a  postal-card  for  the  asking. 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 

I  used  to  respond  to  each  call, 
As  slow  as  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul. 

But  Campbell's  "Tomato" 
So  stirred  my  leg-gait-o 
That  now  they  can't  catch  me 
at  all. 
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M:irke<:i       a  IVfotor 

By  Walter  V.  Woe  hike 


SEVEN  or  eight  years  ago.  when 
motormania  had  no1  yet  reached  I  he 
proportions  <>f  a  national  epidemic, 
automobiles  were  boughl  from  the  dealers 
as  »'ggs  are  bought,  at  the  corner  grocery. 
Nowadays,  w  hen  new  cases  of  the  disease 

break  oul  daily  around  numerous  cen- 
ters of  infection  on  every  street,  motor 
cars  are  no  longer  bought  they  are  sold. 
Though  the  result  of  both  transactions  is 
the  same,  there  is  a  vast  difference,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  salesman. 

A  carload  of  single-cylinder,  medium- 
priced  runabouts,  the  first  of  the  kind 
shipped  to  that  point,  arrived  in  a  Western 
city  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry. 
Before  the  draft  attached  to  the  bill  of 
lading  had  been  taken  up  by  the  dealer 
two  physicians  were  in  the  freight  yard 
spotting  the  car  that  contained  the  run- 
abouts. An  hour  after  the  door  of  the 
freight  car  had  been  opened  three  members 
of  the  medical  fraternity  were  perched  on 
top  of  as  many  machines,  determined  to 
hold  the  fort  until  the  dealer  should  take 
their  money  and  sign  the  bill  of  sale.  The 
entire  shipment  of  automobiles  was  bought, 
paid  for  and  delivered  in  the  freight  yard 
before  evening. 

The  other  day  a  retired  real-estate 
dealer,  while  exchanging  views  on  the 
weather  across  the  back  fence,  casually 
and  in  a  purely  platonic  way  expressed  his 
admiration  for  his  neighbor's  touring  car. 
Two  hours  later  he  was  gliding  through  the 
park  behind  a  purring  thirty-horse-power 
gasoline  engine,  the  smooth  young  man 
at  his  elbow  alternately  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape  and  the  easy- 
riding  qualities  of  the  car,  at  the  same  time 
casting  furtive  glances  at  a  second  machine 
with  a  lone  occupant  that  followed  like  a 
shadow  a  few  yards  in  the  rear.  When  the 
reformed  realty  dealer  managed  to  get 
away  from  his  new  friend  and  return  to  his 
home  he  found  a  short  note  telling  him 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  gone 
for  an  automobile  ride.  Scarcely  had  he 
read  the  note  when  the  doorbell  rang  and 
another  invitation  was  extended  by  a  sec- 
ond smooth  young  man  to  become  his  guest 
in  a  smooth-running  motor  car.  Before 
breakfast  the  next  morning  more  invita- 
tions of  the  same  character  began  to  come 
in,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day 
the  family  succumbed  to  the  inoculation. 

The  Broadening  Market 

During  the  year  when  the  two  physicians 
spotted  the  freight  car  containing  the  cov- 
eted runabouts  the  factories  turned  out 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  automobiles, 
which  were  bought  by  people  having  an 
abundance  of  money  and  time.  This  year 
the  output  of  the  American  motor  vehi- 
cle factories  passed  the  one-hundred-and- 
fifty-thousand  mark,  a  large  portion  of  the 
total  being  absorbed  by  men  suffering 
neither  from  an  excess  of  spare  time  nor  of 
spare  cash.  Every  year  the  market  for 
motor  cars  has  broadened  and  extended 
into  new  classes  and  fields,  every  summer 
the  performance  of  the  machines  has  be- 
come more  consistently  reliable,  every 
spring  the  demand  has  increased,  and  yet 
the  task  of  the  salesman  has  become  more 
difficult.  Today,  when  nearly  every  one 
having  the  cash  is  a  promising  prospect, 
the  individual  salesman  has  to  hustle 
as  he  never  hustled  before  to  come  up 
to  the  sales  record  of  the  preceding 
years.  Where  five  or  six  years  ago  he 
shared  the  restricted  field  with  eight  or 
nine  rivals  pushing  different  makes,  he 
now  has  fifty  or  sixty  workers  to  contend 
with,  and  among  them  competition  is  of 
that  free,  unrestrained  variety  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  vainly  sighs 
for. 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  the 
automobile  salesman  today  is  the  question 
of  how  to  keep  his  prospect  away  from  the 
competitors.  Butting-in  has  been  devel- 
oped into  a  science  in  the  motor-car  trade. 
The  salesman  not  only  stores  away  in  the 
cells  of  his  gray  matter  the  faces  and  names 
of  as  many  prospective  buyers  as  the  con- 
volutions will  hold,  he  not  only  knows 
every  rival  salesman  in  town,  but  he  also 
watches  the  business  of  the  competitors 
with  hawklike  eyes.  He  must,  if  he 
wants  to  land  his  share  of  the  money. 


Jones,  the  head  salesman  of  an  agency, 
left  temporarily  without  assistance  in  the 
showroom,  was  on  the  point,  of  closing  a 

difficult  sale  when  a  prosperous-looking 
man  entered  with  a  businesslike  air  and 
began  a  critical  examination  of  a  new- 
model  roadster.  Torn  between  conflicting 
prospects,  Jones  managed  to  slip  over  to 
the  new  arrival,  promising  to  wait  on  him 
within  five  minutes.  The  closing  of  the 
sale,  however,  consumed  half  an  hour,  and 
when  the  salesman  finally  had  the  check 
the  stranger  had  disappeared.  Racking 
his  brain  for  a  clew  to  the  identity  of  the 
man,  Jones  remembered  having  seen  the 
face  in  one  of  the  larger  jewelry  stores  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  the  rounds 
of  the  diamond  marts. 

His  trained  memory  served  him  well. 
After  two  hours  he  located  the  stranger, 
but  too  late.  The  jeweler  had  already 
bought  a  similar  car  from  Jones'  rival  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  who,  watch- 
ing through  the  plate-glass  window,  had 
followed  the  jeweler,  found  him  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind  and  completed  the 
deal. 

The  Agent  Who  Crowed  too  Soon 

Even  when  the  sale  has  been  closed  and  a 
deposit  made  the  salesman  is  not  safe  from 
his  competitors.  The  early  bird  may  get 
the  worm,  but  when  he  crows  about  it 
before  swallowing  the  titbit  the  worm  may 
escape  into  another  beak.  A  dealer,  while 
crowing  in  the  public  prints  about  the 
number  of  sales  he  had  made,  mentioned 
the  name  and  address  of  a  buyer  who  had 
contracted  for  a  six-cylinder  touring  car,  to 
be  delivered  within  ten  days.  The  morn- 
ing after  the  motor  chanticleer's  crow,  the 
salesman  of  a  rival  dealer  entered  the 
buyer's  office,  produced  a  hundred-dollar 
banknote  and  handed  it  over,  saying: 

"This  is  neither  a  gift,  a  rebate  nor  a 
bribe.  I'm  only  betting  with  myself  that 
you  will  like  our  six-cylinder,  seven-pas- 
senger model  better  than  the  one  you  have 
contracted  for.  I  know  beforehand  what 
your  decision  will  be,  if  you  will  only  give 
the  car  a  trial.  If  it  does  what  I  claim  for 
it,  the  bill  covers  your  deposit,  and  I  am 
willing  to  forfeit  the  money  if  I  can't 
convince  you  that  it  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  buy  my  car."  The  salesman 
won  his  bet,  lost  the  hundred  dollars  and 
split  a  commission  of  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars with  his  employer  on  the  strength  of 
the  competitor's  premature  crow. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  hydra-headed 
competition  was  beginning  to  turn  his  hair 
gray,  a  salesman  decided  to  establish  a 
colony  for  the  easy  and  speedy  divorce  of 
the  prospect  and  his  money.  He  selected 
a  small  country  town  some  eighty  miles 
distant  from  headquarters  for  the  colony, 
and  proceeded  with  infinite  care  and 
patience  to  raise  a  crop  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. Today  he  has  sixteen  of  them. 
His  car  monopolizes  the  automobile  busi- 
ness of  that  town;  and  the  salesman,  by 
carefully  instructing  the  buyers  in  the 
operation  and  care  of  the  machines,  by 
keeping  the  cars  in  excellent  condition  for 
the  users  free  of  charge,  by  entertaining 
the  customers  when  they  come  to  town, 
keeps  them  in  such  good  humor,  maintains 
such  strong  ties  of  good  will  and  friend- 
ship, that  few  prospects  hurried  beyond 
reach  of  the  rivals  to  the  colony  can  resist 
the  gauntlet  of  sincere  boosters.  As  a  rule, 
the  salesman  returns  from  his  preserve 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  check  in  his 
pocket.  Throughout  the  country  others 
have  imitated  his  plan  successfully  and 
have  established  one-car  towns,  putting 
money  into  their  pockets  during  the 
process  of  building  the  colonies. 

The  automobile  dealer  works  under 
peculiar  conditions,  both  in  the  buying  and 
in  the  selling  end  of  his  business.  In  plac- 
ing his  order  many  months  ahead  of  the 
selling  season  he  must  be  able  to  estimate 
accurately  the  number  of  cars  of  each  model 
he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of.  If  his  esti- 
mate is  too  close  he  may  lose  thousands  of 
dollars  in  commissions  through  his  inabil- 
ity to  supply  the  demand.  Should  his 
order  be  too  large,  the  end  of  the  selling 
season  will  find  him  with  a  number  of 
unsold  machines  on  hand.  Unlike  vane, 
automobiles  do  not  increase  in  value  with 
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Here's  the  reason: — 

MI  LFORD  Hack  Saw  Blades  are  the  result  of  years 
of  patient,  thorough,  unremitting  brain  work  of  many 
expert  men  —  practical  machinists  and  metallurgists.  By 
intelligent  cooperation,  extensive  experiments  and  com- 
parative tests,  they  have  gradually,  but  surely,  developed 
from  the  raw  materials — those  steel  alloys  and  those  man- 
ufacturing processes  by  means  of  which 

MILFORD 

Hack  Saw  Blades 

have  attained,  and  are  maintaining,  their  admitted  un- 
equaled  efficiency.  MILFORD  Blades  effect  a  two-fold 
saving  in  shop  expense  :■ — first  in  time  required  for  cutting; 
and  second  in  number  of  blades  used. 

Machine  shop  superintendents,  mill  supply  buyers, 
dealers,  mechanics,  and  all  who  buy  or  sell  metal- 
cutting  saw  blades,  frames  or  machinery  are  invited  to 

Send  for  a  Free  Copy  of  Our  Own  Monthly  Magazine 

"WISE  SAWS" 

A  postal  will  do.    Send  for  your  copy  now. 

A  Sample  MILFORD  Hack  Saw  Blade 

for  trial,  will  also  be  sent,  free  of  all  cost,  on  receipt  of 
the  coupon  below. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  14  —  It  fully  illustrates  our 
complete  line  of  Hack  Saw  Blades,  Frames  and  Machines. 
If  interested  in  Tool  Holders  write  for  Catalog  No.  2. 


*  The  Henry  G.  Thompson  &  Son  Co. 


Established  1879.     Incorporated  1898. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  "All-Hard"  and  "  Flexible  -  Back  " 
Hack  Saw  Blades,  Hand  Prunes,  Power  Hack  Saw 
Machines,  Metal  Cutting-  Band  Saws  and  Machines. 
Also  the  "Carr"  Patent  Tool  Holders  for  Lathes, 
Simpers  and  Planers. 


COUPON       To  The  Henry  G.  Thompson  &  Son  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  a  trial  Mil. FORI)  Hack  Saw  Blade.     Length  of  the  Made  desired 
inches.      I  will  test  your  Made  on 


I  use  hand  frame. 
I  use  power  machine.   <c,<)ls  „ut  om-  lint) 


(Name  ehsrsctn  oi  metal) 


Signed 

Address 
My  dealer's  name  is 
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age.  When  the  first  1911  models  begin  to 
appear  the  unsold  1910  car  shrinks  in 
value  more  than  the  dealer's  average 
commission  of  twenty  per  cent  amounts  to. 
And  the  dealer,  by  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract, cannot  cut  his  order  when  he  finds 
that  he  will  be  overstocked.  Ten  per  cent 
of  his  order  is  on  deposit  with  the  manu- 
facturer, and  unless  he  can  come  to  terms 
with  the  house  this  money  is  forfeited  on 
every  car  he  refuses  to  accept.  The  selling 
season  is  short.  It  begins  with  the  booking 
of  advance  orders  at  the  shows  in  early 
spring,  and  its  fag-end  reaches  scarcely  into 
the  dogdays.  During  this  short  period 
carload  follows  carload  at  short  intervals, 
each  one  making  new  and  heavy  inroads 
upon  his  working  capital.  Therefore, 
having  in  mind  the  ten-per-cent  deposit, 
remembering  the  schedule  of  deliveries 
with  their  drafts  attached  to  the  bills  of 
lading  and  the  end  of  the  selling  season, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  bonnet  of  next  year's 
model  looming  up  on  the  horizon,  he  in- 
structs his  salesmen  to  disregard  brands 
at  the  spring  round-up,  to  cut  the  fences  of 
competitors,  invade  preserves,  stampede 
herds,  bring  in  buyers  and  bring  'em  in  quick. 

They  do  bring  them  in,  even  if  they  have 
to  use  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  as  the 
argument  that  closes  the  deal.  An  under- 
sized salesman,  who  made  up  for  his  lack 
in  height  by  a  comfortable  roundness  of 
stomach,  a  beaming  face  oozing  good 
nature  and  a  keen  knowledge  of  character, 
had  succeeded  in  prying  a  much-coveted 
six-footer  fresh  from  a  big  oil  strike  out  of 
the  jaws  of  a  rival  dealer  and  had  given 
him  a  demonstration  lasting  a  day,  a 
night  and  a  morning.  As  the  car,  on  its 
way  to  its  home  port,  passed  the  batteries 
of  the  competition  along  auto  row,  the 
salesman  was  ready  to  close  the  deal,  but 
the  prospect  was  not. 

"No  hurry  about  that,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  contract.  "Sure  I'll  take  the 
car.  Just  let  me  get  my  breath.  I'll  be 
around  after  lunch  and  fix  it  up." 

"You  won't  if  I  can  help  it,"  muttered 
the  salesman  as  he  climbed  out  of  the  seat. 
With  a  grim  smile  he  asked  the  slippery 
customer  to  step  into  the  office,  maneu- 
vered him  into  the  corner  between  desk  and 
wall,  produced  a.  45-caliber  revolver  with 
a  ten-inch  barrel  and,  leveling  the  un- 
loaded weapon  at  the  bulk  of  the  oil  man 
towering  high  above  him,  delivered  himself 
of  his  pent-up  wrath. 

"See  here,  you  overgrown  well-digger," 
he  snarled,  "I've  given  you  a  ride  that 
made  my  bones  ache.  I've  made  that  car 
climb  the  side  of  a  house  on  the  high.  I've 
pushed  it  into  the  deepest  sand,  the  worst 
ruts  and  the  biggest  bumps  in  the  country 
for  your  benefit.  I've  convinced  you  that 
this  car  is  just  what  you  want.  I've  taken 
two  days  to  show  you  a  good  thing,  and 
now  it's  up  to  you  to  get  busy."  He  took  a 
step  nearer,  lowered  his  voice,  raised  him- 
self on  his  toes  and  hissed  with  a  fine  stage 
effect:  "  Come  on  now  with  the  checkbook! 
Out  with  it,  or  I'll  let  daylight  into  you." 

With  a  roar  of  delight  the  oil  man 
picked  up  the  rotund  figure  of  the  sputter- 
ing agent,  pushed  him  into  a  chair,  slapped 
him  on  the  back  and  proceeded  to  obey 
the  peremptory  command. 

The  "Sign  Here"  Method 

The  automobile  buyer  who  is  operated 
upon  by  the  force  method  does  not  always 
see — and  is  not  always  intended  to  see — 
through  the  bluff.  A  former  racing  driver, 
whose  line  included  a  misses'  size,  low- 
priced  runabout,  had  been  working  two 
days  with  a  bashful  young  farmer  who 
seemed  incapable  of  making  up  his  mind. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  sales- 
man determined  to  assist  the  agriculturalist 
to  come  to  a  sudden  decision.  Selecting 
a  winding  road  in  the  hilly  portion  of  the 
park,  a  road  that  skirted  deep  precipices 
and  abounded  in  sharp  turns  and  serpen- 
tine twists,  he  made  cold  drops  of  perspira- 
tion roll  down  the  prospect's  face,  made  his 
hair  stand  on  end  and  his  eyes  bulge  as 
the  car  skidded  around  the  rocky  curves, 
straightened  out  and  flew  down  grade 
along  the  edge  of  deep  chasms  with  undi- 
minished speed,  while  the  driver,  apparently 
heedless  of  the  dangers  lurking  ahead  and 
on  either  side,  was  chatting  without  seem- 
ingly paying  the  least  attention  to  the  road, 
steering  with  one  hand  while  the  other  one 
was  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape to  the  customer's  unseeing  eyes. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  steep,  uninviting 
descent  the  salesman  brought  the  diminu- 
tive car  to  a  sudden  stop,  whirled  around 


and  faced  the  limp  prospect,  shaking  his 
finger  at  him  impressively.  "Now  that 
you  have  seen  what  the  car  will  do  you 
want  to  buy  it,  don't  you?"  he  said 
sharply.  "Sign  here."  He  pushed  the 
contract  and  a  fountain  pen  into  fingers 
stiff  from  clutching  the  sides  of  the  seat. 
"The  deposit  will  be  two  hundred  dollars, 
balance  on  delivery  of  car.  Do  you  want 
it  shipped  to  you  or  would  you  rather  drive 
it  to  your  home?" 

The  sale  was  made  on  the  spot,  and  the 
buyer  at  once  assumed  control  in  determin- 
ing the  route  and  the  rate  of  speed  for  the 
trip  back  to  the  salesroom. 

There  are  two  classes  of  automobile 
salesmen :  those  that  rose  from  the  ranks  of 
mechanics  and  drivers,  men  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  intricate  mechanism  of  a 
motor  car,  many  of  them  graduates  of  the 
preparatory  school,  the  bicycle  shop;  and 
the  newcomers  in  the  field,  trained  salesmen 
attracted  by  the  large  incomes  earned  in 
the  golden  age  of  the  automobile  trade 
when  competition  was  scarcely  worth 
mentioning,  men  who  could  better  over- 
come the  objections  of  a  prospect  than  the 
protests  of  a  refractory  engine,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  the  art  of  selling,  even 
if  their  knowledge  of  gasoline  motors  was 
limited.  As  late  as  four  or  five  years  ago, 
when  most  of  the  automobile  buyers  still 
insisted  upon  seeing  the  motor  work,  when 
disk  and  cone  clutch,  carbureter,  sliding 
gear  and  planetary  transmission  were  not 
yet  of  interest  to  innocent  children,  when 
no  one  cared  whether  the  rear  axle  was 
alive  or  dead— in  those  days  the  technical 
salesman  shone  in  all  his  oily  glory.  He 
might  not  be  able  to  use  the  standard 
approach  to  reach  the  buyer's  pocketbook, 
but  he  could  use  a  monkey-wrench  and 
reach  the  heart  of  the  automobile  with  it; 
he  could  persuade  a  bucking  crank-shaft 
to  settle  down  to  business,  but  the  erratic 
actions  of  the  crank  buyer  mystified  him. 

Salesmanship  vs.  Mechanical  Knowledge 

Profound  knowledge  of  gasoline  motors 
is  at  a  discount  among  latter-day  automo- 
bile agents.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
scientific  salesmanship  is  just  now  of  more 
value  to  them  than  a  liberal  education  in 
internal-combustion  engineering.  Instead 
of  raising  the  hood  and  dissecting  the  motor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prospect,  they  keep 
the  bonnet  down  and  confine  their  argu- 
ments largely  to  the  performance  of  the 
car,  its  easy-riding  qualities,  the  beauty  of 
its  lines  and  finish,  the  roominess  of  the 
tonneau,  the  absence  of  noise  in  its  opera- 
tion, its  speed,  power  and  hill-climbing 
ability. 

The  shop  manager  of  a  small  automobile 
factory  discovered  that  excessive  technical 
knowledge  is  of  little  use  compared  to 
selling  ability  when  he  tried  to  put  his 
expert  knowledge  to  work  in  the  salesroom. 
For  a  full  month  he  explained  the  multitu- 
dinous details  of  motor  and  transmission 
to  prospective  buyers.  When  he  failed  to 
close  a  single  sale  during  the  four  weeks  he 
retired  from  the 'field  of  trade  to  the  shop. 
While  he  was  still  struggling  with  the 
A,  B,  C  of  salesmanship  the  firm  added  a 
shoe  drummer  to  its  selling  staff,  a  man 
who  could  not  tell  a  carbureter  from  a 
magneto  before  the  sales-manager  took 
him  in  hand.  During  his  first  month  the 
shoe  drummer  disposed  of  two  cars,  and  as 
he  became  familiar  with  his  new  line  his 
sales  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
concern  handling  steam  cars  offered  him 
better  inducements.  When  he  quit  the 
line  to  return  to  gasoline  vehicles,  after 
having  sold  cars  with  a  total  value  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  he 
had  not  even  gone  to  the  trouble  of  learning 
how  to  fire  a  steamer.  He  was  thoroughly 
grounded,  however,  in  the  art  of  firing  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  prospect,  of  winning  his 
confidence  and  holding  it. 

In  one  instance  pride  of  technical  knowl- 
edge almost  cost  a  dealer  the  sale  of  a 
four-thousand-dollar  car,  the  commission  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  being  saved  only 
through  the  intervention  of  a  typewriter 
salesman  who  had  been  in  the  automobile 
business  but  a  short  time.  A  well-dressed, 
incisive  stranger,  talking  in  short,  chopped- 
off  sentences,  entered  the  dealer's  sales- 
room, stated  that  he  knew  all  about  the 
five-passenger  model,  liked  it,  wanted  it, 
was  willing  to  pay  the  price,  but  would 
require  a  short  demonstration  to  see  how 
the  new  method  of  lubricating  the  pistons 
worked. 

Returning  from  the  ride,  the  stranger 
subjected  the  motor  to  a  rapid  inspection. 
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How  much  do  you 
pay  for  collars? 


How  often  do  you  have  to  buy  collars? 
How  often  does  it  strike  you  that  the 
collar  box  never  seems  to  have  a  good 
collar  in  it  ? 

Did  you  ever  find  that  the  second  time 
a  collar  conies  from  the  laundry  the  button 
hole  is  torn  and  broken  ? 

Don't  pay  15c  (2  for  25c)  or  more  for 
collars,  unless  you  know  that  the  collar  is 
linen.  Don't  be  deceived  by  generalities 
about  "best  material." 

Linen  or  not  linen,  that's  the  question. 
That  is  what  decides  whether  you  get 
your  money's  worth  or  not.  Barker 
Brand  collars  wear  longer  because  they  are  linen. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  newest  Summer  styles  with  the 
slipeasy  slanting  button  hole,  which  is  an  exclusive  Barker  feature.  The  shank  of  the 
button  fits  around  the  hole  at  the  extreme  end  and  stays  there.  It  cannot  slip  back  or  loosen 
the  collar. 

THE  WAT  KINS 

Y4  and  %  sizes 

A  high  fold  collar  that  looks  and  feels  well  and  fits  perfectly. 

For  your  protection,  all  Barker  Brand  collars  bear  the  Bull  Dog  trade  mark.  Always  look  for  it. 
It  insures  a  linen  collar,  perfect  wear  and  best  laundry  qualities.    Many  styles  to  select  from  in 
and  Yi  sizes  —  all  2  for  25c. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  $1.00  for  S  collars  which  will  be  delivered  postpaid  to  you. 
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WM.  BARKER  CO. 

Makers  Troy,  N.Y. 
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A  New  Style 


TRUNKS 

Make  Ideal  Wedding  Gifts 

THERE  is  nothing  more  appropriate  — more  acceptable  —  as  a  wed- 
ding present,  than  an  Indestructo  Trunk.  It  is  a  gift  for  a  lifetime. 
Its  graceful  outlines,  rich,  natural,  hardwood  finish  and  heavy  brassing, 
mark  it  as  the  trunk  beautiful — while  its  deep,  convenient,  roomy  trays 
appeal  especially  to  the  woman  who  likes  to  have  everything  in  its  place. 

Better  than  Any  — and  Better  than  Ever 

The  Indestructo  is  the  only  guaranteed  trunk.  If  your  Indestructo  is  destroyed  beyond  re- 
pair within  five  years  of  the  day  of  your  purchase,  we  give  you  a  new  one.  Further,  if  it  is  damaged 
while  traveling  and  needs  repairing  within  the  five  years,  we  make  the  repairs  free  of  charge  to  you. 

Indestructo  Trunks  are  sold  by  the  store  which  ranks  first  in  its  class  in  each  city.  Send  for  our 
booklet  "About  a  Traveler" — aDe  Luxe  edition  for  1910 — authoritative  and  interesting — beauti- 
fully illustrated  —  gives  valuable  information  to  travelers  about  railways,  steamships,  hotels,  service, 
tips,  etc.  Send  us  a  postal  or  letter,  enclosing  seven  two-cent  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  at 
once;   Address  kt    .  •         it/-  r>  !«./"» 

National  Veneer  Products  Co. 

Station  F  5,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Look  for  the  name  Indestructo 
on  your  trunk  before  you  buy  it.    Be  sure 
it's  there— because  there  are  no  substitutes  for  the  Indestructo  Trunk. 
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"Good  cur,  well  butlt,  wtH  designed,"  he 

snapped.  "Don't  like  that  iicw-lannlcd 
piston  lubrication,  though.  Not  half  as 
good  as  the  old  one." 

The  dealer  Immediately  came  l<>  t  he  res- 
cue of  the  maligned  improvement,  setting 
forth  its  good  points  and  advantages  in 
detail,    bill   the   customer  was  stubborn 

and  refused  to  be  convinced,   Within  live 

minutes  the  liveliest  kind  of  an  argument 
was  in  progress,  an  argument  that  grew 
Continuously  in  scope  and  volume  until 
the  irate  customer  departed,  his  temper  in 
fragments  but  his  checkbook  intact,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  card  bearing  the  name  and 
address  of  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  internal-combustion  engineering  in  the 
country. 

Not  with  any  hope  of  selling  the  car,  but 
simply  to  enlarge  the  young  man's  experi- 
ence, the  dealer  sent  the  former  typewriter 
salesman  after  the  irate  authority.  The 
novice  did  not  know  how  the  piston  was 
lubricated  and  did  not  care  whether  it  was 
greased  at  all,  but  he  knew  enough  of 
salesmanship  to  pour  healing  oil  upon  the 
expert's  wounded  feelings,  to  defer  to  his1 
opinions,  to  admit  readily  the  truth  of 
every  axiom  on  piston  lubricating  set  forth 
by  the  engineer,  keeping  carefully  away 
from  any  argument  and  confining  his  side 
of  the  case  to  the  cautious  statement  that 
probably  the  manufacturers  had  made 
exhaustive  tests  of  the  new  method  with 
satisfactory  results  before  incorporating 
it  in  their  models.  Having  smoothed  the 
eminent  authority's  ruffled  feathers  and 
put  him  into  good  humor,  the  salesman 
proceeded  to  the  attack.  When  he  left  he 
carried  the  signed  contract  and  a  deposit. 

Conditions  in  the  motor-car  business  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  standards  adopted 
by  older  lines  of  trade.  Already  the  sales- 
man who  relies  solely  upon  his  selling  art, 
his  personality  and  ingenuity,  without 
acquiring  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  automobile,  is  beginning  to  skid  and 
drop  back.  The  future  of  the  big  industry 
is  mortgaged  to  the  man  who  knows  his  car 
from  the  rim  of  the  wheels  to  the  lining  of 
the  seats,  knows  it  as  well  as  he  knows  the 
science  of  salesmanship.  The  study  of 
psychology  will  be  of  great  value  to  him, 
but  he  must  also  don  overalls,  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  get  at  the  heart,  the  circula- 
tion and  digestion  of  the  automobile  in 
the  shop,  if  he  hopes  to  stay  in  the  front 
rank. 

An  insurance  solicitor,  who  having 
heard  the  wild  honk  of  the  motor  car  had 
heeded  the  call  and  forsaken  mortality 
tables,  deferred  dividends  and  surrender 
values  to  follow  the  rosy  path  of  the  joy 
rider,  discovered  his  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  in  time  to  lose  only  two  months' 
work.  After  spending  six  weeks  in  the 
garage  he  considered  himself  competent  to 
sell  motor  cars.  His  first  prospect  con- 
gealed, turned  into  ice  and  melted  away 
when  the  new  salesman  could  not  give 


him  a  detailed  description  of  the  braking 
apparatus;  the  shop  foreman  was  called 
in  when  another  prospect  asked  whether 
the  front  axle  was  drilled  at  the  spring 
seats,  or  whether  the  spring  seats  had  been 
forged  integrally  with  the  axle;  the  victim 
of  the  joy  ride's  lure  did  not  return  to 
policies  and  premiums,  however,  until  the 
wile  of  his  third  customer  demanded  of 
him  the  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
gear  pump  in  the  new  model  in  favor  of  the 
Centrifugal  circulating  pump. 

The  automobile  industry,  despite  its 
colossal  growth  in  the  last  five  years,  is  still 
in  its  adolescence.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
room  in  the  business,  especially  near  the 
top,  both  in  the  manufacturing  and  the 
selling  ends;  but-  it  takes  long  and  labori- 
ously acquired  experience  to  get  there.  The 
desire  alone  will  not  hew  out  a  path.  A 
dozen  years  ago  the  manager  of  a  drygomls 
store  in  a  New  England  town  decided 
that  the  horseless-vehicle  business  offered 
better  chances  than  drygoods,  a  decision 
which,  though  laughed  at  in  those  days, 
proved  the  salesman's  excellent  judgment. 
He  followed  up  his  decision  at  once,  delib- 
erately gave  up  a  position  paying  him  two 
hundred  a  month,  and  went  to  work  for 
twelve  dollars  a  week  as  a  helper  in  the 
shop  of  a  concern  manufacturing  electric- 
ally-propelled carriages.  He  learned  the 
business  from  the  ground  up,  rose  rapidly, 
was  taken  over  as  a  valuable  asset  when  the 
concern  was  merged  with  a  larger  factory, 
and  within  four  years  he  was  sales-manager 
of  the  merger,  at  that  time  the  most  im- 
portant firm  in  the  automobile  industry, 
with  a  salary  five  times  the  amount  he  had 
earned  in  the  drygoods  store. 

Superior  selling  ability  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  up-to-date  automobile 
salesman's  outfit.  Motor  cars  are  not  like 
rare  books,  old  masters,  Oriental  rugs  and 
other  luxuries  that  increase  in  value  with 
increasing  age ;  rare  books,  rare  prints  and 
rare  rugs  require  no  expenditures  after  the 
purchase  price  is  paid,  but  an  automobile 
must  be  fed  currency  if  it  is  to  be  of  service 
to  the  buyer.  Obviously,  it  requires  a  good 
salesman  to  dispose  of  a  source  of  expense 
that  depreciates  in  value  from  year  to  year. 
To  dispose  of  expensive  books,  paintings 
or  rugs  the  salesman  must  know  more 
about  his  wares  than  the  buyer.  Automo- 
bile owners  are  continually  enlarging  their 
store  of  motor  information,  especially  men 
of  moderate  means  who  have  to  keep 
expenses  down,  who  take  care  of  their  own 
machines  and  attend  the  ever-growing 
number  of  automobile  night  schools.  When 
it  comes  to  the  selection  of  a  new  car  these 
men  are  from  the  very  heart  of  Missouri, 
and  the  salesman  who  wants  to  reach  this 
most  rapidly  expanding  class  of  buyers 
must  supplement  his  selling  ability  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  experienced  motor-car 
mechanic. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  of  two  articles 
by  Mr.  Woehlke  on  selling  automobiles. 


I  F  T 


Getting  Out  of  Debt 


ABOUT  five  years  ago,  in  a  certain 
/\  manufacturing  industry,  there  was  a 
Jf\_  sales-manager  of  remarkable  ability. 
Pretty  much  all  of  the  selling  tactics  of 
that  trade  had  been  built  upon  his  plans, 
his  methods  of  organizing,  and  his  genius 
for  holding  men  together.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  erratic,  seldom  staying  more 
than  a  year  in  one  position,  having  worked 
for  all  the  leading  houses  in  succession, 
with  a  single  exception.  That  was  the 
biggest  house  in  the  industry.  Its  pres- 
ident had  admired  the  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  been  reluctant  to  hire  him 
because  he  was  so  unstable. 

The  sales-manager's  capacity  for  creat- 
ing business,  however,  finally  led  this 
executive  to  investigate  him.  A  private 
detective  agency  was  commissioned  to  get 
information,  and  for  several  weeks  it  kept 
track  of  his  comings  and  goings.  When  the 
facts  lay  before  the  president  he  found  that 
the  sales-manager's  erratic  ways  wen?  due 
largely  to  lack  of  ability  to  handle  his  own 
income.  Despite  handsome  earnings,  he 
was  constantly  in  debt.  An  amazing  fol- 
lowing of  parasites  preyed  upon  him,  worth- 
less people  who  appealed  to  his  sense  of  pity. 
After  spending  fifty  dollars  to  dine  a  dozen 
hangers-on  at  a  restaurant  he  would  go 


home  to  find  that  his  wife  had  hardly  any- 
thing to  eat  in  the  house,  and  that  she  was 
being  dunned  by  local  merchants. 

The  president  hired  this  sales-manager 
on  contract  after  a  frank  talk,  showing  him 
where,  for  fully  ten  years,  he  had  been 
laying  the  foundations  of  fortunes  for 
others  and  losing  his  own  share  by  moving 
on  to  lay  a  foundation  for  somebody  else. 
Most  of  his  business  arrangements  with 
employers  had  been  made  by  himself  when 
he  was  pressed  for  money.  Going  to  a 
house  that  could  pay  five  to  seven  thousand 
dollars  for  a  sales-manager  on  present 
volume  of  sales,  he  offered  to  build  a  cer- 
tain extra  volume  within  one  year  provided 
his  own  commissions  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  earn  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  instead  of  sticking 
then;,  he  would  make  a  still  larger  proposi- 
tion to  some  other  house.  That  robbed 
him  of  the  cumulative  results  of  his  work, 
and  was  generally  bad  for  the  house  too, 
because  he  hustled  for  shifting  business 
instead  of  building  solid  connections. 

His  new  employer  bid  out  live  years' 
work  on  a  comprehensive  basis.  The  sales- 
manager  tabulated  all  his  debts,  and  the 
boss  put  him  into  a  sort  of  private  bank- 
ruptcy, acting  as  his  agent.    A  nominal, 


Ask  your  tailor  for  this  new 
Shackamaxon  booklet,  "A  Well- 
Dressed  Man." 

Or  we'll  ^l;i<lly  lend  you  :i  copy  free  if  you'll 
write  us  for  it.     Every  man  who  wants  to  wear 

the  right  clothes— and  at  the  right  time  ought 

to  read  it. 

You  especially  ought  to  see 
the  latest  Shackamaxon 
summer  serges. 

Both  the  blue  series  in  hundreds  of  fancy  weaves, 
and  our  wonderfully  attractive  white  outing 
—  pure  white  and  in  many  delicate  stripe  effects. 
These  (roods  are  far  better  than  flannel  in  every 
way  —  more  distinctive;  keep  their  shape  better; 
cleanse  better;  and  always  look  spick  and  span. 
They  are  right  up  to  the  minute  in  style.  And  they 
make  the  most  refreshing  garments  imaginable  — 
either  to  wear  or  look  at. 

Why  is  it  real  economy  to  wear 
tailor-made  clothes? 

Because  a  good  tailor  not  only  fits  your 
individual  lines — gives  you  style  and  the 
best  choice  of  patterns  and  colorings ;  but 
he  gives  you  high-grade  fabrics,  that  out- 
wear ordinary  stuff  two  to  one;  and  look 
well  to  the  last  thread. 

If  you  want  to  dress  well  and  at  the  same 
time  save  money,  insist  on  having  your  next 
suit  made  of 


TRADE  MARK  REG  U  S  PAT  OFFICE 

GUARANTEED  FABRICS 

All  pure  fleece  wool.    Thoroughly  shrunk 

Made  for  merchant  tailors  only 

No  better  fabrics  are  produced  anywhere  in  the 
world.  And,  at  the  price,  no  foreign-made  goods 
can  equal  them. 

They  are  made  of  the  finest  wool  that  grows — 
the  long  perfect  flexible  fibre  from  live  fleeces; 
and  manufactured  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill 
at  every  step. 

Pass  your  hand  over  these  beautifully-finished 
fabrics — fine  smooth  silky  worsteds;  soft  pliable 
cheviots,  and  velvety  serges — you  can  feel  their 
quality  as  well  as  see  it.    And  it  stays. 

If  any  suit  of  Shackamaxon  fabric  shrinks  or 
fades,  we'll  pay  for  another  suit. 

We  make  these  fabrics  in  our  ow  11  mills — 4000 
patterns  or  more  every  year.  And  w  e  sell  them — 
not  through  jobbers — but  direct  to  the  tailor  so 
that  he  and  you  get  unusual  value. 

Any  good  tailor  who  hasn't  these  fabrics  will 
get  them  foryou  w  ithout  delay.  If  necessary,  write 
to  us;  and  we'll  tell  you  by  return  mail  of  a  tailor 
in  your  own  neighborhood  who  has  them. 

Look  for  the  "Shackamaxon"  trade-mark  stamped  on  every 
suit-pattern.  It  is  our  pledge  that  \f  any  fault  develop*  in  this  fabric 
at  any  /inn1,  Wt  will  make  it  good. 

J  R  tCEIM  &  c:()Ml-)ANY,  Shackamaxon  Mills 
Philadelphia 
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stated  salary  was  to  be  paid  him,  but 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  going  to  him- 
self for  personal  expenses,  the  second  to  his 
wife  for  household  purposes,  and  the  third 
to  pay  off  his  debts— the  president  dealing 
with  creditors  and  stopping  the  annoy- 
ance of  duns.  For  all  additional  sales  of 
a  satisfactory  character  over  an  agreed 
amount  he  was  to  receive  commissions  that 
rose  by  percentages  whenever  he  held  new 
customers  for  the  house,  and  these  com- 
missions were  tied  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sales-manager  could  not  touch  them. 
In  effect,  though  he  was  put  in  a  position 
to  earn  more  than  he  had  ever  earned  on 
his  own  most  daring  schemes,  he  was  also 
placed  upon  shorter  commons  in  the  matter 
of  spending-money,  and  his  purchases  on 
credit  were  supervised  intelligently  by  the 
boss,  who  also  tactfully  relieved  him  of  his 
worthless  followers  and  changed  the  whole 
trend  of  his  interests  and  associations. 

The  merits  of  this  reconstruction  plan 
lay  as  much  in  the  boss'  personal  interest 
and  supervision  as  in  the  financial  scheme 
itself.  It  worked  so  well  that  the  sales- 
manager  was  out  of  debt  in  eighteen  months 
and  during  the  second  year  began  paying 
for  a  home  on  installments.  When  the  five- 
year  period  ended  he  was  made  an  officer 
in  the  company,  and  his  commissions  from 
sales  were  invested  in  its  stock. 

In  another  case,  the  branch-manager  for 
a  large  corporation  got  into  debt  through 
wasteful  living.  At  first  his  obligations 
were  moderate,  but  he  -  foolishly  began 
gambling  with  the  hope  of  winning  enough 
to  get  out  of  debt  without  sacrifices. 
Instead,  he  lost  most  of  his  salary  for 
several  weeks  and  got  in  deeper.  Then  he 
borrowed  money  of  loan  sharks,  continuing 
his  play  for  a  big  stake,  with  still  worse 
consequences.  When  hounded  by  creditors 
and  sharks  he  took  the  desperate  step  of 
manipulating  the  company's  accounts, 
holding  out  its  money.  This  situation 
finally  led  a  young  assistant  who  knew  the 
facts  to  go  to  headquarters  with  the  story. 
An  investigation  was  made,  the  manager 
confessed,  and  after  weighing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, pro  and  con,  the  guilty  man 
was  given  a  year  to  demonstrate  that  he 
could  make  amends.  The  president  of  the 
company  paid  ofjf  debts  to  loan  sharks  and 
relieved  him  of  pressure  from  other  cred- 
itors. He  was  also  transferred  to  another 
job  in  another  city,  where  his  associates 
were  changed  and  he  had  no  authority. 
These  measures,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
committed  a  crime,  kept  him  straight  and 
kept  him  busy.  As  soon  as  worry  stopped, 
and  he  saw  a  slow  but  certain  way  out  of 
his  tangles,  he  made  excellent  progress.  In 
two  years  practically  everything  had  been 
paid  back  to  the  company,  debts  wiped  out, 
and  the  habit  of  managing  thus  formed 
made  him  thrifty. 

Getting  out  of  debt,  like  thrift  itself,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  management,  and  the 
first  step,  usually,  is  to  have  an  accounting 
of  assets  and  liabilities,  to  see  where  the 
money  goes,  and  how  to  make  it  go  further. 
Debt  is  more  often  the  result  of  having  too 
much  money  than  of  not  having  enough. 

The  Debts  of  a  Dodtor 

A  professional  man,  for  instance,  gets  his 
income  chiefly  in  fees,  which  are  paid  in 
pretty  large  amounts,  and  come  in  very 
irregularly.  For  two  months  he  will  re- 
ceive checks  due  for  past  work,  and  then 
during  the  following  month  or  two  perhaps 
receive  nothing.  This  irregularity  of  in- 
come got  a  certain  doctor  into  debt,  for 
when  several  good  fees  were  paid  up  in  the 
same  week  he  had  a  pocketful  of  money 
and  spent  carelessly,  while  when  bills  for 
household,  office  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses came  in  later,  he  had  to  let  them 
lie  until  more  fees  happened  along. 

This  man  had  never  kept  any  accounts 
except  a  list  of  the  fees  received.  With  this 
information,  he  used  to  say,  whimsically,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  keep  track  of  his 
outgo,  because  the  two  balanced  perfectly. 
But  the  time  came  when  they  didn't 
balance.  There  was  too  much  outgo  for 
income,  and  he  had  debt&and  worry, 
though  by  all  standards  of  salkry  he  should 
have  been  comfortably  well  off. 

The  overload  of  debt  was  a  good  thing  in 
his  case,  for  It  compelled  him  to  sit  down, 
find  out  what  he  had  earned  yearly  for 
several  years,  how  fast  his  income  was 
increasing,  and  what  he  spent  for  necessary 
expenses.  The  latter  could  be  figured  from 
bills  and  other  known  items.  After  allow- 
ing a  liberal  margin  for  office  and  house- 
hold,  clothing,   amusements  and  other 


items,  he  found  that  there  was  a  margin 
for  saving  of  fully  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
his  earnings,  and  that  his  income,  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  ten  per  cent  a  year, 
would  yield  a  handsome  competence  for 
old  age  if  he  took  reasonable  precautions 
to  hold  expenses  down  and  put  away  the 
money  as  it  came  in.  So  his  debts  were 
divided  into  several  categories,  distributed 
over  the  coming  six  months,  and  his  income 
for  the  same  period  was  parceled  out  in 
such  a  way  that  every  dollar  above  a  set 
sum  for  regular  expenses,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  pay  in  cash  from  that  day,  could 
be  applied  to  pulling  himself  out  of  the 
hole  of  careless  management.  With  such  a 
schedule,  a  large  check  coming  in  gave  him 
no  feeling  of  opulence.  Instead,  it  was 
already  spent,  and  he  put  it  in  the  bank  and 
checked  it  out  to  cancel  obligations.  In 
four  months  he  was  solvent  again,  and  from 
that  time  forth  he  has  followed  the  same 
plan,  investing  the  margin  saved  by  man- 
agement. 

A  retail  merchant,  doing  a  gross  business 
of  fully  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  by 
purchases  on  credit  and  a  careless  method 
of  taking  inventory  at  yearly  intervals 
sank  all  his  original  capital  of  five  thousand 
dollars  and  exhausted  his  margin  of  credit 
before  he  realized  that  he  was  practically 
insolvent.  The  business  had  yielded  him  a 
good  living,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  cash 
coming  in  each  month  from  sales  he  had 
thought  it  profitable.  He  was  confronted 
with  the  necessity  for  making  an  assign- 
ment before  the  end  of  the  year  or  going 
to  his  chief  creditors  for  a  conference  and 
advice.  The  latter  course  seemed  best,  and 
he  took  it.  The  largest  creditor  was  a 
wholesale  merchant  of  long  experience. 
Meeting  frankness  with  frankness,  the 
wholesaler  sent  a  credit  man  to  go  over 
stock  and  accounts.  It  was  found  that  the 
retailer's  capital  and  profits  were  tied  up  in 
slowselling  goods.  Lack  of  a  modern  cost 
system,  showing  the  state  of  the  business 
each  month,  had  permitted  these  to  accu- 
mulate on  the  shelves.  This  dead  stock  was 
dragged  out,  marked  at  prices  that  would 
clear  it  off,  and  sold  at  special  sales.  The 
money  realized  made  the  business  solvent 
again,  and  with  a  modern  system  of  stock- 
taking, better  buying  methods  and  quicker 
turning  of  capital,  the  merchant  was  soon 
making  money— real  money  this  time— 
which  he  could  put  in  the  bank. 

Debt  a  Symptom  of  Bad  Methods 

Debt  is  not  always  a  matter  of  money 
alone.  It  is  the  danger  signal  of  wrong 
methods  of  living  and  spending,  wrong 
ways  of  thinking,  wrong  struggling  against 
adversity.  Bankruptcy  of  confidence  and 
respect  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  money 
insolvency,  and  very  often  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  right  the  man,  so  that  money 
indebtedness  can  right  itself. 

The  factory-manager  of  an  Eastern 
machine-works  became  interested  in  a 
convict  whose  case  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  newspapers  during  his  trial,  and 
also  when  he  finished  his  sentence  and  was 
discharged  from  prison.  Except  for  the 
crime  for  which  he  had  been  punished,  he 
seemed  to  have  led  a  fairly  decent  life. 
This  manager's  sympathy  was  aroused 
when  yellow  newspapers  published  sensa- 
tional stories  about  this  ex-convict;  so  he 
wrote  and  offered  him  a  job.  The  letter 
was  answered  by  an  uncle,  who  said  the 
man  had  been  driven  into  hiding  by 
notoriety,  and  doubted  whether  the  offer 
was  made  in  good  faith— it  seemed  merely 
a  ruse  of  the  newspapers  to  find  him.  The 
factory-manager  sent  a  check  to  cover 
traveling  expenses,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
ex-convict  came  into  his  office  and  was  put 
to  work  under  an  assumed  name.  He 
knew  nothing  of  machinery,  but  learned 
rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  was 
earning  good  wages.  A  girl  who  had  stuck 
by  him  came  on  and  they  were  married, 
and  the  manager  helped  them  get  a  home 
on  installments.  Today  that  ex-convict 
holds  the  cleanest  record  in  the  plant- 
though  it  employs  several  thousand  skilled 
mechanics— has  money  in  the  bank,  and 
has  almost  paid  for  his  home.  The  man- 
ager took  steps  to  have  his  name  changed 
by  law,  and  the  case  has  turned  out  so 
well  in  every  way,  simply  through  an  ex- 
tension of  a  little  confidence,  that  he  has 
since  done  the  same  for  other  discharged 
convicts.  More  than  twenty  of  them  are 
working  in  this  plant,  and  are  counted 
among  its  best  men.  Occasionally  the 
manager  gets  hold  of  a  bad  egg,  but  his 
successes  far  outweigh  his  disappointments. 


A  Genuine  Panama  Hat 


that  retails  all  over  this  country  at  $15.00 
to  $18.00,  delivered  to  you,  express  paid  for 


$6 


Slvle  No.  4 


This  hat  is  made  of  the  finest  quality  genuine 
Panama  straw,  very  closely  woven  and 
beautifully  finished.  It  has  a  neat  silk 
band  and  leather  sweat  band.  It  is  feather- 
weight, cool,  dressy  and  adaptable  to  any 
shape  desired. 

The  question  you  are  asking  yourself  is, 
How  can  they  afford  to  sell  a  Panama  Hat 
worth  from  $15.00  to  $18.00  for  $6.00?" 
We  import  thousands  of  them  every  year  from 
South  America,  direct  through  the  Port  of 
Galveston.  We  save  you  two  profits. 
Every  hat  is  sold  with  this  positive  guar- 
antee— 

Your  Money  Back  if  Not  as  Represented 

Read  What  Mr.  Frank  E.  Morrison, 
Secretary  of  Success  Magazine,  Says — 

"  When  in  Houston,  recently,  I 
visited  the  show  rooms  of  the 
Houston  Hat  Co.  and  after  care- 
fully examining  the  hats  offered 
in  this  advertisement,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  equal  of  these 
hats  cannot  be  found  in  any  re- 
tail hat  store  at  less  than  from 
$15.00  to  $18.00  each." 

Send  your  order  NOW  and  remember — 
Your  Money  Back,  if  You're  Not  Satisfied. 
State  size  and  style  desired.  Address, 

HOUSTON  HAT  CO. 

"Panama  Hat  Kings" 
Dept.  A  Houston,  Texas 


THE  examples  below  are  but  a  few  of  many  showing  that 
perfect  service,   economical  service  and  freedom  from 
ignition-troubles  will  be  yours  if  you  use 

Columbia! 


MULTIPLE  BATTERIES 


The  Supreme  Test  of  Taxicab  Service 

On  one  of  three  cars  in  severe  and  continuous  taxicab  serv- 
ice, the  Columbia  Multiple  registered  13,500  miles  — the 
other  two  over  10,000  each.  On  all  it  was  used  as  the  sole 
source  of  electrical  supply,  and  save  perfect  service  with  no 
attention  or  trouble  of  any  sort. 

Perfect  Ignition  on  a  35-ft.  Motor-boat 

A  35-ft.  cruiser,  with  4-cylinder  engine,  ran  on  the 
Columbia  Multiple  through  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and 
Georgian  Bay,  with  perfect  ignition  and  no  sign  of  exhaus- 
tion.   The  distance — 1200  miles  —  would 
equal  fully  5000  in  an  automobile  on  account 
of  its  greater  speed. 

1500  Hrs.  on  a  Stationary  Engine 

The  Columbia  Multiple  supplied  perfect 
ignition  to  a  shop-engine  in  a  well  known  gas- 
engine  works  from  January  20,  1909,  to 
August  15,  1909,  running  ten  hours  a  day 
—  1500  hours  of  reliable  ignition  for  $5.00  or 
$6.00.  Compare  this  with  other 
sources  in  point  of  economy. 

Columbia  Multiple  Batteries  are  not 
only  the  best  complete  source  of  electrical  supply  but  are 
superior  to  all  other  batteries  for  primary 
sparking  or  auxiliary  service. 

Sold  by  leading  automobile  and  electrical  supply 
houses  and  garages  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle,  write  us  direct,  giving  his  name. 


The  Test  of  Actual  Comparison 

A  40  h.  p.  Olds  Palace  car  made  an  extended  run 
through  the  White  Mountains.  It  carried  magneto,  and 
Columbia  Multiple  as  auxiliary.  The  owner  switched  from 
one  to  the  other  without  regard  to  hills,  speed  or  other  condi- 
tions. The  only  difference  was  that  the  Columbia  showed 
more  advance  in  the  spark,  cost  far  less  and  was  not  subject 
to  the  many  ignition-troubles  of  mechanical  generators. 
Test  the  Columbia  Multiple  for  Yourself 

The  few  illustrations  given  here  show  what 
hundreds  of  users  are  demonstrating  every 
day.  Test  it  out  for  yourself.  If  you  are 
using  a  storage- battery  for  your  car  or  boat, 
try  the  Columbia  Multiple  and  compare  cos': 
per  mile  of  service.  Note  also  its  freedom 
from  sulphuric  acid,  complicated  mechanical 
parts  and  other  sources  of  trouble  with 
storage  -  battery  and  magneto;  and  finally 
that  it  gives  warning  of  exhaustion 
100-200  miles  ahead. 


Interesting  Descriptive  Book- 
let sent  free  for  the  name  of  your  dealer.  It  contains 
valuable  information  for  every  owner  of  an  automobile 
or  motor-boat. 

Diagrams  furnished  free,  showing  Multiple  Series 
method  of  wiring  for  those  whose  battery  boxes  will  not 
permit  the  use  of  Columbia  Multiple  Battery. 

Price  $5.00  ($6.00  west  of  the  Mississippi  River). 


NATIONAL  CARBON  CO. 

Largest  Battery  Manufacturers  in  the  World 
1    2007  W.  117th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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A  Good  Old  Friend 
In  Summer  Time 

Hereisafriendwho  isafriend  indeed, 
a  kind  who  will  not  fail  you,  who  will 
make  every  day  this  summer  a  more 
comfortable  and  beautiful  day,  the  — 

USEEIT 

WATER  COOLER 

The  tfseeit  Cooler  gives  you  pure  drink- 
ing water— just  cool  enough  to  be  delicious 
and  a  real  thirst  quencher.  The  water  does 
not  touch  the  ice  but  passes  from  the  sani- 
tary glass  bottle  through  a  coiled  pipe  of 
pure  block  tin  surrouuded<by*ice ;  cools  the 
water  just  as  it's  used,  without  waste. 

The  t/aeeit  Cooler  uses  less  ice,  protects 
your  health  and  gives  you  pure  drinking 
water  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 
It's  the  one  clean,  sanitary,  economical 

 '      water  cooler  on  the  market. 

Used  in  more  than  100,000 
homes,  offices  and  factories. 
Endorsed  by  doctors,  nurses 
and  hygienists  and  sold  with 
a  written  guarantee  of  money 
back  if  you're  not  satisfied  after 
30  days  trial. 

Every  Usecit  Cooler  is  sold  loith  the 
understanding  that  your  money  will 
be  refunded  if  yon  find  it  un- 
satisfactory after  30  days  trial. 
Write  today  for  the  name  of  a 
man  who  will  show  you  one. 

Consumers  Cooler  Co. 
900  Carroll  Ate.,  Michigan  City,  Ind 
DEALERS:  Write  for  our 
unique  selling  plan.  It  will 
make  money  for  yon. 


MADE  IN  SALT  LAKE 

McDonald's  Coffee  Cocoa 

Originated  by  McDonald 

THE  most  pop- 
ular table  and 
Fountain 
Drink  in  America. 
Possessing  the  fra- 
grance and  satis- 
fying qualities  of 
the  finest  coffee; 
the  full,  rich  prop- 
erties of  the  choi- 
cest cocoa, —  it  is 
better  than  either. 

It  is  the  Coffee 
Lover's  Friend 

Quickly  satisfies  desire  without  injurious  effects. 
Served  at  breakfast ;  ice  cold  with  cream  at 
Fountains. 

McDonald's  Coffee  Cocoa  is  the  Original 

Imitation  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Distributors,  Fountain  Men,  and  Families  write 
at  once.    Sample  50c — Expressage  Prepaid. 

j.  g.  Mcdonald  chocolate  co.,  Salt  uke.  uuh 

Makers  of  World  Famous  Chocolates 


The  Charm 

of 

Cream  Mint 

is  in  its  freshness, 
flavor,  purity  and 
delicacy  of  texture 
— all  found  in 

U-ALL-NO. 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT- 

Famous  everywhere  as  a  delicious 
confection  for  any  occasion. 

Sold  in  air-light  tins  by  grocers,  confectioners  and  drug- 
gists.   If  not  at  your  dealer's  send  10c  for  a  liberal  box. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  449  N.  12th  St..  Philadelphia 


^  Send  for  Free  Copy 


]homas 


of  Greatest,  Brightest,  Liveliest,  Moat 
Inspiring  Agents'  Paper  In  the  World. 
Brimful  of  Valuable  Information. 
Kvery  ;i(cent  in  the  United  States  should 
ted  on  I-icense  Tax  decision* 


I       keep  posted  oil  I  „m ense  1  ax  den  ions, 
/O  J  l;itest  money  1 1 1  1 1  i  n  j:  pi  a  ns,  now  i  n  ven - 

\~J1-—-J    tionsnndbestsellers.  Write  for CopyTatiay. 

I      'Hi   THOMAS  MFG. CO..  4068  Wayne  Street.  Daytoo.Ohio 


OUT-OF-DOORS 

Vacations  in  Tents  and  Canoes 


THERE  is  no  keener  human  joy  than 
sitting  down  by  the  family  lamp  three 
or  four  months  ahead  of  time  and 
figuring  on  how  the  vacation  of  all,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  individual  part  of  the 
family,  is  going  to  be  spent.  Vacations 
usually  reduce  themselves  to  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  semi-discomfort,  spent  at  some 
summer  grafting  joint,  public  or  private,  of 
greater  or  less  proportions.  Even  if  one 
prefers  to  camp  out,  that  process  has  its 
own  difficulties  until  you  know  how.  All 
boys  like  to  camp  out,  some  men  do,  and 
few  women  do.  These  facts,  however, 
need  not  complicate  the  sheer  delight  of 
talking  about  it,  which  sometimes  is  as 
good  as  any  part  of  camping  out,  in  the 
belief  of  ignorant  end  irreverent  folk. 

Two  men  or  two  boys,  or  a  man  and  a 
boy,  or  a  man  and  a  woman,  may  have  a 
very  good  time  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  any 
distance  they  like  from  civilization,  on  foot, 
in  canoe  or  boat,  or  with  a  single  pack 
animal.  They  can  sleep  all  they  Uke  and  eat 
all  they  care  to  and  be  perfectly  comfortable, 
all  at  very  little  cost.  Camping  out  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  spend  a  pleasant  vacation, 
and  the  best  after  one  has  learned  the  knack 
of  making  one's  self  comfortable  without 
very  much  luggage.  There  are  fads  in  all 
things,  and  the  fad  of  "going  light"  is  one 
much  affected  by  posers  and  theorists,  as 
well  as  by  actual  old-timers  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  The  art  of  going 
comfortably  is  far  more  important,  and 
no  old-timer  has  much  respect  for  the  man 
who  comes  back  and  brags  of  the  discom- 
forts which  he  has  endured  but  might 
have  avoided.  It  is  possible  to  go  comfort- 
ably and  go  light  as  well.  Two  men  can 
carry  in  a  boat  or  on  their  own  backs  all 
the  outfit  they  need  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
including  house,  bed,  kitchen  and  food. 

The  Open-Faced  Tent 

The  first  qualification  for  a  two-men  trip 
of  this  sort  is  the  other  fellow.  If  you 
are  not  sure  that  you  are  the  other  fellow 
for  the  other  fellow,  then  go  alone.  If  you 
are  sure  that  the  other  fellow  is  the  other 
fellow  for  you,  then  freeze  to  him  for  life, 
for  very  likely  you  will  not  know  half  a 
dozen  in  a  lifetime.  Each  of  you  must  do 
his  share  in  the  packing  and  in  the  camp- 
work.  Each  must  be  game,  fair  and  gen- 
erous. The  other  fellow  is,  therefore,  the 
most  important  requisite  for  a  camping 
tour  of  any  sort. 

After  your  companion  comes  your  tent, 
which  cannot  be  a  big  or  heavy  one  on  a 
tramping  or  boat  trip.  An  earlier  article 
mentioned  several  sorts  of  tents,  desirable 
in  many  different  conditions.  From  these 
you  can  select  a  light  and  compact  one. 
For  summer  use  yet  another  sort  is  suggested 
by  a  writer  who  has  tried  it  and  found  it 
practical.  In  shape  this  tent  is  precisely  like 
the  open-faced  tent,  with  a  short  porch  or 
permanent  fly,  described  in  the  article 


before  mentioned  as  taken  from  the  old 
Nessmuk  open-faced  tent,  which  latter  was 
usually  stretched  over  a  frame,  and  not  by 
means  of  ropes  and  poles.  Such  a  tent 
serves  to  keep  off  wind  and  dew,  and  to 
allow  full  view  of  the  fire,  which  adds  so 
much  to  camp  comfort.  To  lie  in  bed  and 
watch  a  campfire  die  away  is  to  be  happy 
while  awake  and  dreamless  while  asleep. 

This  open-faced  tent  stands  a  little 
higher  than  a  man's  head  in  front  and  slopes 
back  to  a  two-foot  wall  in  the  rear,  giving  a 
floor  space  of  about  six  by  seven  feet.  If 
provided  with  a  waterproof  fly  six  or  seven 
feet  square,  its  permanent  porch,  which  is 
only  two  feet  deep,  can  be  extended  in 
front  even  to  cover  a  little  fire  in  rainy  days, 
or  the  fly  can  be  used  to  close  the  entire  end 
of  the  tent,  if  desired.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  front  of  this  tent  does  not 
come  to  a  peak,  but  that  the  whole  front 
opening  is  square,  the  tent  being  pitched  by 
means  of  two  crotched  poles,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  opening.  Guy-ropes  stretched 
tight  hold  up  the  front  ridge  of  the  tent, 
which  is  a  little  more  roomy  than  the 
pyramid  tent  with  fly,  because  it  is  broad- 
topped  and  not  peaked,  though  the  rear 
slope  is  about  the  same. 

How  to  Keep  Out  Mosquitoes 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  weather  is  very 
rainy  or  windy,  and  that  you  only  want  a 
sort  of  hole  to  crawl  into  until  the  storm 
passes  over.  The  inventor  of  this  tent 
points  out  that  it  may  be  turned  into  a 
wall  tent  without  much  trouble.  You 
already  have  a  two-foot  wall  at  the  rear 
and  you  can  use  the  two-foot  front  porch 
as  the  other  wall.  Now,  suppose  you  have 
a  couple  of  loops  sewed  halfway  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  tent,  one  on  each  side,  equidis- 
tant from  the  edges  of  these  two  walls. 
Run  your  ridge  rope  through  these  ears, 
stretch  it  tight  over  poles,  which  will  need 
to  be  only  four  or  five  feet  high  in  this  case, 
drop  the  front  porch  down  for  the  side 
wall— and  there  you  are,  with  what  was 
formerly  the  side  of  your  tent  now  the 
end.  You  will  have  some  extra  folds  of 
canvas  on  the  end,  but  you  can  tie  this 
up  with  tapes,  if  you  have  made  your  tent 
properly;  or  you  can  spread  this  extra 
canvas  out  over  a  bent  bough,  making  a 
sort  of  Eskimo  entrance  to  your  tent  at 
either  or  both  ends,  set  at  a  little  angle  to 
the  axis  of  the  tent.  There  is  something 
very  desirable,  as  earlier  pointed  out,  in 
this  making  of  a  tent-end  full  enough  to 
serve  as  an  angled  entryway.  It  gives 
good  ventilation  and  cuts  off  direct  wind. 
Of  course,  in  this  case  your  wall  tent  will 
be  only  about  four  feet  high,  just  large 
enough  to  sleep  in,  but  able  to  stand  a  hard 
wind  or  a  stiff  rain,  and  to  keep  you  warmer 
and  drier  than  the  open-face  pitch  would. 

Such  a  tent    say  seven  feet  wide,  six 
feet  deep,  and  the  "wall"  at  each  end  two 
(Concluded  on  Pane  32) 


Ever 


Realize 


the  enormous  percent  of 
Food  Material  contained 
in  a  package  of 

Grape-Nuts 


In  1 00  parts  of  this  world-famed 
food  there  are  only  about  2  parts 
waste! 

Grape-Nuts  is  made  of  whole- 
wheat and  barley,  and  contains  all 
the  rich  food  elements  of  these 
cereals  prepared  in  such  form 
(through  scientific  processes)  that 
the  food  is  rapidly  digested.  Thus 
quickly  supplying  the  system  with 
true  food. 

In  making  Grape-Nuts,  the  natu- 
ral, elemental  salts — "vital  phos- 
phates" (grown  in  the  grains)  are 
retained  for  the  great  and  important 
use  for  which  Nature  has  placed 
them  in  these  grains: 

These  vital  phosphates  combine 
with  the  albuminous  substances 
("proteids")  of  the  food  for  rebuild- 
ing worn-out  brain,  nerve  and  other 
tissue-cells. 

Thus  the  value  of  food  material 
in  Grape- Nuts  is  extended  beyond 
that  of  an  easily  digested  food.  It 
presents  the  starchy  portion  par- 
tially pre-digested,  and  also  contains 
these  vital  parts  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Brain  and  Nerve  cells. 

These  facts  will  be  clear  after 
using  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  regu- 
larly—  say  10  days,  or  longer  — 


There's  a  Reason" 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Sydney  Brooks,  the  foremost  political  writer  of  Europe,  has  written 
the  best  article  on  Roosevelt  that  has  yet  been  written.  It  sums  up 
Europe's  impression  of  the  ex-President.  It  will  appear  in  the  July 
Number  of  McClure's.   Among  other  things  Mr.  Brooks  says: 


"If  he  (Mr.  Roosevelt)  were  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  would  have  explored  every 
inch  of  the  Empire,  shot  all  the  big 
game  to  be  found  in  it,  won  his  blue  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  written  some  slashing  books 
on  Wellington  and  Nelson  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  captured 
De  Wet,  annexed  an  Empire  or  two, 
and  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  politics  of 
the  nation  as  the  Premier  of  a  Progressive 
Conservative  Ministry.  As  it  is  we  have  to 
roll  half  a  dozen  Englishmen  together  to  get 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  full  measure.  Take  Mr.  F.  C. 
Selous,  the  big-game  hunter,  add  Dr.  Fitchett, 
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the  semi-historian,  add  again  the 
breeziness  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 

»who  might  be  at  least  half  a 
Roosevelt  himself  if  he  were  not  an 
Irishman,  add  again  Lord  Curzon's 
instinct  for  domination  and  his  superb 
self-confidence,  mingle  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  dash  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  remorseless  efficiency, 
throw  in  at  least  as  much  decisiveness,  prac- 
ticality and  belligerency  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  ever  commanded,  and,  finally,  leaven  the 
resultant  with  an  ardour  Gladstonian  in  its 
intensity — and  you  have  a  combination  not 
by  any  means  unlike  the  ex-President." 


Europe's  impressions  of  an  American  are  always  ten  years  ahead  of  that  of  his  own  country. 

The  same  writer  has  in  this  number  an  estimate  of  the  Kaiser,  which  a  German 
official  says  is  the  best  thing  ever  written  about  the  German  Emperor. 

As  if  these  two  best  articles  of  their  kind  in  one  number  were  not  enough,  there  is  a 
Thorndyke  story,  a  Giovanna  story  and  a  Corazon  story,  as  well  as  stories  by  Arnold 
Bennett  and  Jack  London.  John  Burroughs  has  an  animal  story.  "Toilers  of  Tene- 
ments" shows  the  conditions  under  which  most  luxuries  are  made. 

Such  a  combination  seems  unusually  good,  even  for  McClure's. 

All  news  stands — 15  cents 
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A  Good  "Bite" 

When  fishing  or  outing  take 

Snider 
Pork  &  Beans 


in  the  lunch  basket.  There's  appe- 
tizing nourishment  in  this  delicious 
food — a  wholesome,  delicious  meal 
—  ready  to  serve  from  the  can  with- 
out cooking. 

If  there  were  nothing  else,  one 
would  still  be  well-fed  and  comfort- 
able, because  Snider  Pork  &  Beans 
contain  such  an  abundance  of  the 
best  nourishment — (beans  are  84% 
nutriment) — just  the  elements  Nature 
requires  for  building  up  firm  tissues 
and  vital  energy. 

It's  convenient  to  have  a  few  cans 
of  Snider  Pork  &  Beans  —  always 
ready  for  a  "quick  meal"  or  the  un- 
expected guest — equally  appropriate 
for  home- folks  or  company.  They 
can  be  served  steaming  hot  by  sim- 
ply placing  the  can  in  boiling  water 
before  opening. 

For  a  delightful  summer  luncheon 
dish,  easily  prepared  —  place  por- 
tions of  Snider  Pork  &  Beans  on 
fresh  lettuce  leaves,  add  some  Snider 
Salad  Dressing  and  serve  with  dainty 
sandwiches. 

There  are  no  disagreeable  after 
effects  from  "Snider- Process"  Pork 
&  Beans  because  all  the  gas-forming 
elements  found  in  beans  cooked  the 
ordinary  way  have  been  removed 
by  the  exclusive  " Snider- Process." 
Beans  cooked  the  Snider  way  are 
tender  and  porous  and  easily  di- 
gested by  anyone. 

"It's  the  Process" 

Snider  Pork  &  Beans  and  all 

Snider  products  comply  with  all 
Pure  Food  Laws  of  the  world. 


The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


(Concluded  from  Page  29) 

feet  wide— can  be  made  in  close-woven  sail- 
cotton  as  light  as  three  and  a  half  ounces 
to  the  yard.  You  will  have  to  waterproof 
it  in  that  case,  however,  by  Unseed  oil, 
sugar  of  lead,  or  paraffin.  A  good  mixture 
is  paraffin  and  beeswax,  two  parts  to  one, 
dissolved  by  naphtha  and  painted  on  when 
the  tent  is  up.  You  can  stain  this  mixture 
with  aniline  dyes  if  you  like,  and  a  green 
or  tan  tent  looks  very  well.  You  can  keep 
the  weight  down  to  about  five  pounds, 
and  can  be  within  seven  or  eight  pounds 
even  if  you  use  still  heavier  material. 
Such  a  tent  cannot  be  bought  out  of  stock, 
but  there  is  no  better  fun  than  trying  to 
make  a  tent  for  yourself.  One  beauty 
of  the  home-made  tent  is  that  if  it  does 
not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  its  owner 
can  always  explain  away  the  defects  by 
putting  the  blame  on  the  lady  who  ran  the 
family  sewing-machine ! 

You  should  have  a  small  tent  of  cheese- 
cloth, or  some  say  of  surgeon's  gauze — 
although  the  latter  is  not  very  permeable  to 
air— to  go  inside  your  canvas  house,  if  you 
use  this  open-front  style.  The  worst  pest 
of  camping,  and  the  most  dangerous  thing 
about  camping,  is  mosquitoes.  They  spoil 
more  vacations  than  any  amount  of  bad 
weather,  are  carriers  of  malaria  sometimes, 
or  even  breeders  ofworse  diseases.  Yet  you 
can  camp  out  in  a  light  tent,  with  open 
front,  and  be  more  comfortable  than  on  the 
piazza  or  in  the  bed  of  the  average  summer- 
resort  hotel. 

Have  your  little  mosquito  tent  made 
something  the  shape  of  your  canvas  tent, 
but  about  four  feet  high  at  the  tallest  end 
and  a  couple  of  feet  high  at  the  other. 
Make  the  top  square,  binding  it  with  tape 
to  strengthen  it.  Have  the  sides  and  ends 
long  and  full,  shotted  on  the  lower  edge  so 
that  they  will  stay  down.  In  using  this 
inner  tent,  put  its  biggest  end  toward  the 
back  of  your  tent,  so  that  the  roofs  will 
slope  in  opposite  directions.  Tie  the  cor- 
ner tapes  of  your  netting  to  a  ring  or  tape 
which  would  be  let  in  at  the  edge  of  the 
roof  on  each  side.  Stretch  the  outer  end 
of  your  netting— which  may  extend  out- 
side the  front  of  the  tent  and  do  no  harm, 
since  you  want  the  open-air  effect  anyhow 
— by  means  of  side  ties  to  the  front  poles 
of  the  tent,  or  to  the  guy  ropes.  You  now 
have  an  inside  tent,  with  the  most  room 
over  your  head  and  face,  with  the  roof 
sloping  the  reverse  of  the  pitch  of  the 
tent  proper.  If  it  rains,  pull  it  farther 
back  into  the  tent.  When  not  in  use, 
throw  the  whole  netting  in  the  back  of  the 
tent,  where  it  will  not  be  in  the  way.  This 
inside  tent  of  netting  is  better  than  a  door 
net  in  the  open-face  camps,  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  make  mosquito-proof.  You  can 
make  this  simply  by  building  it  the  size  of 
your  tent  floor  and  the  height  of  your 
rear  wall,  and  then  just  tying  it  in  at  the 
tent  corners. 

Packing  Your  Camp-Gear 

Your  total  weight  of  outfit  thus  far  is 
inside  of  seven  or  eight  pounds.  It  is 
always  well  to  have  a  good  poncho  or 
tarpaulin  for  a  floorcloth  and  cover,  but 
such  things  are  very  heavy,  and  may  be 
dispensed  with  if  you  can  get  boughs  for  a 
bed. 

Two  fellows  who  are  chums  can  get  along 
with  two  blankets,  or  even  one  heavy 
double  one.  You  can't  get  your  bed  down 
much  under  eleven  or  twelve  pounds,  be- 
cause the  nights  are  apt  to  be  cold.  If  they 
are  cold,  however,  there  will  be  no  mos- 
quitoes, and  you  can  build  a  log  fire.  Even 
allowing  a  very  good  blanket  weight,  you 
can  keep  under  twenty  pounds  for  your 
house  and  bed;  and  all  the  material  of 
these  will  go  in  one  pack  bag. 

Some  packers  stick  to  the  Indian  tump- 
line  or  the  pack  harness,  and  some  take 
pack  baskets;  but,  all  things  considered, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  average  man  how  to  adjust  his  pack 
straps  properly,  the  best  pack  carrier  is 
the  woodsman's  bag  made  with  permanent 
straps,  as  used  in  the  pine  woods  of  the 
Northwest.  This  bag,  with  its  adjust- 
able flap-top,  will  carry  a  load  of  any 
size  or  weight.  Its  straps  are  set  on  at  the 
right  angles  and  can  be  adjusted  in  an 
instant. 

Such  a  pack  bag,  loaded,  will  carry  house 
and  bed,  and  still  be  under  twenty-five 
pounds.  If  all  has  been  made  very  light 
indeed,  it  can  be  inside  that  weight  and 
still  have  a  three-and-a-half-pound  axe 
strapped  to  it.  Don't  try  to  economize 
weight  in  your  axe  too  much,  and  don't  go 


out  into  the  woods  with  just  a  little  pocket- 
axe  some  clerk  has  sold  you. 

Each  fellow  can  have  one  suit  of  clothes 
and  no  more,  and  must  wear  it.  He  can 
have  one  extra  shirt  and  no  more.  If  it 
gets  cold  he  can  put  on  his  extra  shirt.  The 
lower  articles  of  one's  underwear  can  be 
washed  without  too  much  trouble,  if  one 
does  not  want  to  carry  an  extra  pair.  At 
least  two  extra  pairs  of  woolen  socks  are 
always  a  good  investment  in  camp.  You 
can  do  without  slippers  or  moccasins,  and 
can  get  along  with  one  good  pair  of  shoes. 

The  grub  and  cook  bag  can  get  along 
with  three  or  four  pounds  of  utensils  if  you 
use  aluminum,  although  it  has  few  merits 
beyond  lightness.  You  must  have  a  frying- 
pan  and  a  pot  or  kettle,  and  you  don't 
really  have  to  have  anything  else.  Cups, 
forks,  knives,  spoons,  plates,  a  coffee-pot 
even,  are  indispensable  in  the  minds  of 
most,  but  quite  unnecessary  if  you  haven't 
got  them.  You  must  compromise  here 
between  weight  and  comfort.  Your  axe 
and  your  cooking  outfit  will  add  say  eight 
pounds  to  your  kit. 

Things  You  Can  Do  Without 

Suppose  you  are  trying  to  keep  each  bag 
down  as  close  as  possible  to  twenty-five 
pounds  in  weight,  as  is  very  desirable  for 
you  to  do  if  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
packing.  Since  the  weight  of  the  pack  will 
decrease  as  you  go  along,  you  can  start 
with  thirty-five  pounds  each  and  get  along 
—a  woods  cruiser  will  start  with  eighty 
pounds— but  it  is  much  better  for  you  to 
try,  at  least  by  the  family  lamp,  to  cut  each 
of  these  packs  down  to  twenty-five  pounds. 
You  will  have  left,  therefore,  room  for 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds  of  grub, 
at  least.  Of  course,  that  would  not  feed 
two  men  for  two  weeks,  but  if  you  are  any 
good  at  all  you  will  be  able  to  get  fish  or 
game,  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  perhaps  even 
bread,  once  in  a  while. 

You  do  not  need  a  lot  of  dish  towels  or 
cloths.  You  need  only  one  bar  of  soap.  You 
don't  need  whisky  or  anything  else  in  tin 
or  glass.  You  can  trim  off  the  rind  of 
your  bacon  or  salt  pork  at  home,  because 
you  are  not  going  to  eat  the  rind.  A  little 
sugar  is  all  right,  although  tea  or  coffee  is 
more  wholesome  without  it,  either  at  home 
or  in  the  wilderness.  Sugar  is  very  heavy 
to  carry,  so  chemists  make  a  sort  of  sub- 
stitute for  it,  which  will  do  for  tea  or  coffee. 
Tea  is  lighter  to  take  than  coffee;  choco- 
late is  compact  but  heavy.  Rice  is  a  good 
and  portable  food.  You  can  cut  your  corn- 
meal  down  to  three  or  four  pounds,  and 
your  flour,  or  whole-wheat  flour,  to  five 
pounds;  and  you  will  need  very  little  salt 
if  you  are  careful  of  it.  Half  a  pound  of 
raisins  may  come  in  handy  some  day,  and 
so  may  a  small  amount  of  macaroni  or 
spaghetti.  You  might  take  a  small  amount 
of  dried  apricots,  or  some  other  dried  fruit, 
although  you  can  get  along  without  it. 
Your  can  of  baking-powder  will  weigh 
very  little.  Tie  your  salt,  pepper,  sugar, 
tea  or  coffee  in  little  waterproof  bags. 
Weigh  up  now,  and  fill  in  the  rest  of  the 
weight  allowance  with  bacon,  which  is  the 
most  useful  thing  you  can  have  in  camp. 
If  you  could  get  jerked  venison  and  parched 
corn  you  would  have  the  best  infantry 
ration  the  world  ever  knew,  but  you  can't 
get  it  now. 

With  this  outfit  you  can  camp  in  a  civil- 
ized, semi-civilized  or  wild  country.  You 
will  not  have  to  carry  back  much  grub, 
and  you  can  throw  away  your  tent  at  the 
end  of  the  trip  if  you  like,  as  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  so  durable  next  year.  These 
two  packs  will  go  into  any  skiff  or  canoe,  or 
you  can  carry  them  anywhere  you  like. 
You  will  not  feel  the  extra  weight  of  the 
fishing  rods  which  you  carry  in  your  hand, 
or  of  the  little  .22  rifle  which  sometimes  is  a 
food  provider;  and  in  your  pockets  you 
can  carry  a  few  hooks,  a  line,  reel,  some 
flies,  a  couple  of  spoon  hooks,  and  so  on, 
along  with  a  hundred  cartridges  or  so. 
Thus  equipped,  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  confidence  and  independence  two 
healthy  men  can  cut  loose  from  their  usual 
civilized  surroundings,  and  with  what 
comfort,  indeed  what  happiness,  they  can 
live  out-of-doors  during  a  considerable 
vacation  trip. 

This  outfit  really  can  be  increased  on  a 
canoe  cruise  of  a  couple  of  weeks;  and  you 
can  get  a  fine  canoe  that  will  carry  you  and 
the  other  fellow  with  such  an  outfit,  and 
itself  not  weigh  over  one  hundred  pounds. 
You  will  astonish  yourself  at  the  make- 
shifts which  you  will  invent  to  overcome 
camping  discomforts  as  they  arise. 
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LOOK  FOR  NAME  IN  SHOE 
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Style  A  1657 

The  "Frat" 

Tan  Blucher 
Oxford 
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rope 
stitching 
of  uppers  an 
exclusive  feature 

I        with   hard -to -fit 

save  time,  trouble  and 
money  by  investigating  the  Florsheim 
Shoe.  "Hugtite"  Oxfords,  that  hug 
the  heel,  ankle  and  instep.  "Natural 
Shape"  lasts,  that  fit  the  feet  as  nature 
intended. 

The  "Frat"  is  a  perfect  combination  of  style 
and  good  taste,  and  one  ol  the  season's  leaders. 

"The  Shoeman."  our  Spring  and  Summer 
booklet,  illustrates  a  number  ol  "Natural  Shape" 
lasts,  one  of  which  is  sure  to  please  you.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Florsheim 
Shoe,  or  send  us  $5.25  to  cover  cost  of 
shoes  and  express  charges,  and  we  will 
have  our  nearest  dealer  fill  your  order. 

Most  Styles  $5.00  and  $6.00 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Plump  rosy  growth  is  the  result 
when  you  feed  your  baby  on  fresh 
milk  modified  by  Mellin's  Food. 

Cow's  milk  by  itself  is  too  strong 
for  a  baby's  digestion, butprepared 
with  Mellin's  Food  it  is  easily 
digested  and  assimilated. 

Get  for  baby,  today,  a  bottle  of 

Mellin's  Food 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Trial 
Size  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  with  our 
helpful  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Infants,"  if  you  will  write  us. 

Mellin's  Food  Co.  Boston,  Mass. 


Swish 
Zing— 


The  R.  S.  Motorcycle  is  built  for  going,  and 
it  goes.  No  sputtering,  no  stuttering,  no 
wheedling.  The  R.  S.  will  take  you  anywhere 
—it  will  loaf  witli  you  or  it  will  develop  the 
speed  of  an  express  train,  at  your  will.  It  will 
climb  the  side  of  a  mountain.  The  R.  S.  motor 
is  the  coolest,  lightest  and  most  powerful 
found  in  any  motorcycle.  R.  S.  construction 
is  so  simple  a  boy  can  understand  it.  R.  S. 
mechanism  requires  no  attention  from  the  rider. 
Write  for  catalog.    Agents  wanted. 

READING  STANDARD  CO.. 

Makers  Renmvned  Reading  Standard  Bicycles, 
River  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
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TN  SPORTS 
A  as  well  as  in 
business,  authen- 
tic New  York 
Style  is  certain 
to  give  you  dress 
distinction. 

It  is  one  of  the  features  in 

5enjan|in(1ot^es 

Made  in  New  York 

which  positively  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  make. 

To  appreciate  the  difference 
which  exists  between  clothes 
having  real  New  York  Style  and 
those  for  which  authentic  style 
is  claimed,  call  on  the  Benjamin 
dealer  and  become  familiar  with 
the  merits  of  garments  bearing 
our  label.  Benjamin  Clothes 
are  moderate  in  price.  They 
cost  no  more  than  other  clothes 
which  haven't  the  advantage 
of  being  made  in  New  York. 

One  high  class  clothier  in  every  city  in 
America  and  in  the  greater  capitals 
of  Europe  is  now  displaying  Sum- 
mer models  in  Benjamin  Clothes. 
New  York  Fashions,  a  beautifully  col- 
ored style  book,  mailed  for  four  cents. 

NEW  YORK 
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Professor  Frog  (The  Teacher):  Why  are 
You  Crying,  Willie  ? 

Willie  Porcupine:  Why,  All  the  Other 
Scholars  are  Playing  Leap-Frog,  and  They 
Wouldn't  Let  Me  Play  Even  Though  I  Offered 
to  be  Down  All  the  Time.  Boo  Hoo! 

The  Farmer's  Feast 

A FARMER  who  was  taking  his  first 
long  trip  on  a  railroad  train,  found 
l  himself  getting  hungry.  The  train 
boy  came  through  and,  after  some  effort, 
sold  the  farmer  three  bananas  for  ten  cents. 

The  farmer  peeled  the  bananas,  threw 
away  the  fruit  and  ate  the  skins. 

Presently  the  boy  came  back.  "Want 
some  more  bananas?"  he  asked. 
"No,  I  guess  not." 
"Why,  wasn't  they  good?" 
"Oh,  good's  common,  I  suppose;  but 
they's  too  durned  much  cob  about  them." 

The  Teamster 

A  MINING-CAMP  BALLAD 

W ith  a  five-ton  copper  load  an'  a  rocky,  rutty 
road, 

An'  a  evil-minded  bunch  of  mules  to  go  it ; 
With  a  leather  lash  to  sting  as  the  sharpest 
turns  I  swing, 
I  haven't  any  picnic,  an'  I  know  it. 
'Tis  a  long  an'  sudden  drop — if  I  chance  to  go 
kerflop 

There  wouldn't  be  much  left  of  me  to 
grumble; 

So  I  finds  it  very  wise  just  to  utilize  my  eyes, 
For  a  half  a  mile  is  something  of  a  tumble. 

I  haven't  any  kick  at  my  chosen  daily  trick, 
Which  you  can't  exactly  value  till  you've 
tried  it, 

But  I'd  like  to  have  it  said  that  it  takes  a 
steady  head 
With  a  pretty  fair  to  middh  rJ  brain  inside  it. 
When  the  road  is  hard  an'  steep  an'  the 
yawnin'  gulch  is  deep 
An'  the  space  you've  got  to  travel  in  is 
narrow, 

An'  the  mules  is  stubborn  brutes,  you  can  bet 
your  shirt  an'  boots 
That  you've  got  to  be  some  stronger  than  a 
sparrow. 

So  I  drives  'em  day  by  day  down  the  rough  an' 
crooked  way, 
An'  although  it  seems  I  does  it  helter- 
skelter, 

You  can  notice,  if  you  will,  that  I  doesn't 
take  a  spill, 
An'  I  gets  my  load  of  copper  to  the  smelter. 
If  my  language  isn't  nice    well,  you  try  it 
once  or  twice 
When  the  leaders  an'  the  others  gets  to 
fussin' , 

An'  you'll  find,  the  tame  at  me,  when  you  try 
to  muke  'ern  "dee!" 
That  a  mule  wan  never  driven  without 
cussin'.  —  Hi  l  ton  Braiey. 

His  Own  Make 

10U  EMERSON,  a  State  Senator  in 
J  New  York,  owns  some  l>i»;  shirt  facto- 
ries up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and 
is  very  rich. 


One  day  he  visited  Republican  head 
quarters  in  New  York  when  li.  B.  Udell, 
.Jr.,  was  chairman,   Odell  was  out  and 
had  left  a  Hip  young  man  in  charge. 

Emerson  walked  in.  "  Is  Odell  here?  " 
he  asked. 

"Nope,"  replied  the  flip  young  man 
without  getting  up. 
"Where  is  he?' 
"  Dunno." 

"When  will  he  be  back?" 
"  Dunno." 

Emerson  turned  to  leave.  ' '  Who  shall 
I  s;iy  called  ?  "  asked  the  flip  young  man . 

Emerson  went  over  to  the  flip  young 
man,  caught  hold  of  his  shirt  by  the 
bosom  and  said,  "Tell  him  the  man 
who  made  that  fifty-cent  shirt  you  are 
wearing  called." 

Classifying  the  Bride 

A PROFESSOR  in  a  Western  univer- 
sity went  to  Missouri  for  his  wife 
and  married  a  pretty  little  country  girl 
who  had  never  been  much  away  from 
home.   Naturally,  when  the  bride  went 
to  the  university  town  and  was  thrown 
into  the  highly  intellectual  society  of 
the  university  she  was  a  bit  nervous. 
The  first  time  she  and  her  husband  went 
out  to  dinner  she  was  taken  in  by  an  old, 
whiskered,  bookish  professor  who  had  a 
hobby  for  investigating  and  classifying  the 
various  peculiarities  of  speech  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country. 

The  timid  little  bride  was  trying  to  make 
conversation  and  was  not  doing  very  well 
at  it  because  the  old  professor  was  immersed 
in  his  thoughts  and  his  dinner.  Finally 
she  began  to  tell  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever  that  had  prevailed  in  her  Missouri 
home,  and  in  describing  what  happened 
she  said: 

"When  it  was  all  over  they  disfected 
the  " 

"What's  that,  madam?"  asked  the  old 
professor  suddenly.  "Did  you  say  dis- 
fected ?  How  interesting ! " 

He  reached  into  his  pocket,  took  out  an 
envelope  and  a  stub  of  pencil  and  continued 
eagerly:  "Now,  please  say  that  again  and 
then,  if  you  will  be  so  good,  tell  me  exactly 
what  part  of  Missouri  you  come  from  and 
whether  disfected  is  in  common  use  among 
your  people  instead  of  disinfected.  Do 
they  all  say  disfected  down  there,  or  is  it 
confined  to  a  few  people  ?  By  that  I  mean, 
is  disfected  entirely  local  or  is  it  the  usage 
of  a  good-sized  section  of  the  country? 
Are  there  any  other  terms  " 

But  the  bride  had  fled,  sobbing,  from  the 
room. 

Pardners 

THE  COWPUNCHER  TO  HIS  PONY 

You  bad-eyed,  tough-mouthed  son  of  a 
gun, 

Ye're  a  hard  little  beast  to  break, 
But  ye're  good  fer  the  fiercest  kind  of  run 

An'  ye're  quick  as  a  rattlesnake. 
You  jolted  me  good  when  first  we  met 

In  the  dust  of  the  bare  corral, 
An'  neither  one  of  us  will  ferget 

The  fight  that  we  fit,  old  pal. 

Rut  now —well,  say,  old  hoss,  if  John 

D.  Rockefeller  shud  come 
With  all  of  the  riches  his  paws  are  on 

An'  want,  to  buy  you,  you  bum, 
I'd  laugh  in  his  face  an'  pat  yer  neck, 

An'  say  to  him  loud  an'  strong, 
"  I  wouldn't  sell  you  this  durned  old  wreck, 

Fer  all  of  yer  cash    so-long! " 

Fer  we  have  slept  on  the  barren  plains 

An'  cuddled,  against  the  cold. 
We've  been  through  tempests  of  drivin' 
rains 

When  the  heaviest  thunder  rolled  ; 
We've  raced  with  fire  on  the  "  lone  prairee  " 

An'  run  from  the  mad  stampede; 
An'  there  ain't  no  money  can  buy  from  me, 

A  pard  of  yer  style  an'  breed. 

So  I  reckon  we'll  slick  together,  pard, 

Till  one  of  us  cashes  in. 
Ye're  wiry  an'  lough  an'  mighty  hard, 

An'  homelier,  loo,  than  sin; 
But.  yer  head's  all  there  an'  yer  heart's  all 
right. 

An'  you've  been  a  good  pard  iter  loo. 
An'  if  you've  a  soul  it's  clean  on'  white 
You  ugly  old  scoundrel,  you.' 

—  Barton  Umley. 


Well  cared  for  teeth 
add  to  your  attractive- 
ness— brush  them  care- 
fully every  morning  and 
evening  with  this  famous 
dentifrice — it  is  delight- 
ful to  use — its  antiseptic, 
cleansing  power  pene- 
trates every  crevice, 
cleansing  and  beautifying 
the  teeth,  preventing  tar- 
tar, giving  a  wholesome, 
fragrant  breath. 

In  it  there  is  neither 
acid,  soap,  potash,  char- 
coal, cuttle-bone,  pumice 
stone,  nor  any  other  hard 
or  injurious  ingredients 
to  scratch;  or  wear  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth;  or 
irritate  and  disease  the 
gums. 

25c  —  All  Druggists  —  50c 
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MULTIPLE  TYPEWRITING 


TH  E  illustration  at  the  top  of  this  page 
shows  the  Multigraph  as  a  multiple 
typewriter,  which  will  produce  two 
to  six  thousand  perfect  typewritten  letters 
an  hour,  with  a  ribbon  matched  to  your 
office  typewriter. 


THE  same  machine  can  be  trans- 
formed at  will  into  a  complete  office 
printing-press,  using  printing-ink — 
not  aniline — and  printing  from  any  face 
of  type.  The  complete  equipment  is 
shown  on  the  opposite  page. 


Five  Years  of  Multigraph 
Success  and  Progress 

The  Multigraph  has  always  been  a  source  of  direct 
profit  and  direct  saving  to  the  user,  often  earning  many 
times  its  cost  in  a  single  year. 

But  as  Multigraph  users  have  multiplied,  the  world 
over,  Multigraph  efficiency  has  increased,  and  its  money- 
making  possibilities  more  than  doubled. 

Today  it  is  not  only  a  perfect  multiple  typewriter, 

producing  real  type- 
written letters  with  real 
typewriter  type  and  rib- 
bon; but  it  is  also  a 
complete  printing-press, 
operated  by  hand  or 
power  as  vou  choose, 
using  typewriter  or  anv 
other  face  of  tvpe  (by 
means  of  electrotypes) 
and  real  printing  ink. 

In  either  of  its  two 
uses  it  means  a  great 
reduction  in  expense 
and  a  great  increase  in 
opportunity  for  the  ef- 
fective advertising  that 
brings  new  business. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Multigraph  as  Multiple  type- 
writer. On  the  opposite  page  it  is  shown  completely  equipped  tor 
office  printing. 


Money- Saving  and  Money-Making 
with  the  Multigraph 

The  Multigraph  enables  your  own  employees  to  turn 
out  all  of  your  form-letters,  office  and  factory  forms, 
statements,  circulars,  pamphlets,  folders,  envelope-stuffers, 
booklets,  tags  and  a  great  variety  of  other  office  and  factory 
stationery  and  advertising. 

The  work  can  all  be  done  by  the  average  help  in  your 
office  without  any  need  of  skilled  labor. 

When  operated  by  hand  its  speed  is  limited  only  by 
the  practice  and  skill  of  the  operator. 

It  does  your  work  when  you  want  it  and  with  the 
advantage  of  absolute  privacy. 

Saves  25  to  75  Per  Cent. 

It  saves  z$'/o  to  J$fe  of  the  cost  on  all  printed  matter 
— and  does  the  work  not  merely  just  as  well,  but  better, 
than  the  average  printer. 

It  enables  you  to  do  direct,  convincing  advertising  that 
zvill  be  read,  and  to  do  it  at  vastly  reduced  cost — or  to  do 
twice  as  much  tor  the  same  cost. 

It  enables  you  to  print  in  any  quantity  desired,  without 
increased  expense  or  waste. 

It  enables  you  to  introduce  new  office  or  factory 
forms  whenever  needed,  and  do  many  other  things  of 
advantage  to  your  business,  which  have  been  put  off, 
overlooked  or  given  up  on  account  of  prohibitory 
expense. 


The  Application  of  the  Multigraph 
to  YOUR  Business 

The  application  of  the  Multigraph  to  many  lines  of 
business  has  been  carefully  worked  out  from  actual  experi- 
ence. The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  vocations  in 
which  it  has  proved  a  definite  and  permanent  element  for 
reducing  expense  and  increasing  profit : 

Retail  dealers  in  all  lines 

Wholesale  dealers  and  jobbers  in  all  lines 

Manufacturing  establishments  in  all  lines 


Abstract  Companies 
Advertising  Agencies 
Amusement  Companies 
Associations  —  Charitable  or  Fraternal 
Auditing  Concerns,  Accountants 
Appraisers 

Banks 

hoards  oi  Trade 
Chambers  of  Commerce 
Clothiers  and  Tailors 
Commission  Merchants 
Department  and  General  Stores 
Detective  Agencies 
Kngravers  and  Hlectrotypers 
Gas  and  Electric  Companies 
Hotels  and  Restaurants 
Insurance  Companies  and  Agents 
Laundries 


Lumber  Dealers 
Mail-Order  Houses 

Manufacturers'  Agents  and  Sales  Agents 
Mercantile,  Collection  and  Credit  Agencies 
I  Merchandise  Brokers 

Municipal  and  State  Departments 
Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 
Packers,  Preservers  and  Canners 
Political  Organizations 
Printers  and  Lithographers 
Promoters 
Publishers 

Railroad.  Traction  and  Steamship  Co'S 
Railroad  Claim  Bureaus 
Real-Estate  Agents 
Religious  Institutions 
Stock,  Bond  and  Investment  Brokers 
Surety  and  Bonding  Companies 


Write  for  our  free  book,  "More  Profit  with  the  Multi- 
graph."  When  you  write,  use  the  letter  head  of  your  firm  or  cor- 
poration. All  inquiries  from  responsible  persons,  business  men  and 
department   heads  will  receive  our  immediate  and  careful  attention. 

The  American 
Multigraph  Sales  Co. 

Branches  AH  Over  the  World 

Address  all  Communications  to 


1800  E.  40th  Street 


Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 
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PRINTING  IN  YOUR  OWN  OFFICE 


ABOVE  is  an  illustration  of  the  same 
A-\  machine  shown  on  the  opposite 
page;  but  in  this  case  it  is  equipped 
with  the  attachments  that  enable  you  to  do 
all  your  office  printing  as  well  as  multiple 
typewriting. 


IT  occupies  no  more  space  than  an 
ordinary  typewriter  desk;  it  can  be 
operated  by  your  own  employees;  it 
turns  out  work  that  any  master-printer 
might  be  proud  of — and  saves  25%  to  75% 
of  the  cost. 


You  CANT  Buy  a  Multigraph 
Unless  You  Need  It 

Every  Multigraph  sale  is  based  on  the  direct  profit  or 
direct  saving  of  the  user. 

Somewhere  near  you  is  a  Multigraph  representative 
who  is  an  expert  in  figuring  printing-costs  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Multigraph  to  various  business  needs. 

He  will,  if  you  wish  it,  first  study  your  business,  to 
find  if  you  can  use  the  Multigraph  profitably.  In  case 
you  do  not  have  imperative  need  of  it,  he  will  tell  you  so 
frankly. 

if  you  do,  he  will  prove  it  by  actual  demonstration, 
if  you  buy,  he  will  install  the  Multigraph  for  you  and  in- 
struct your  operator  in  its  management. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  in  dollars  and  cents 
just  what  the  Multigraph  can  do  for  your  business.  Write 
us  today,  using  the  letterhead  of  your  firm  or  corporation. 
All  inquiries  from  responsible  persons,  business  men  and 
department  heads  will  receive  immediate  attention  and 
ensure  an  early  call  from  our  representative. 

The  American 
Multigraph  Sales  Co. 

Branches  All  Over  the  World 

Address  all  Communications  to 


1 800  E.  40th  Street 


Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


Important  Elements  in  the 
Multigraph  Equipment 

The  Printing-ink  Attachment  ensures  perfect 
transmission  and  distribution  of  ink  —  real  printing  ink  — 
not  aniline.  It  operates  without  any  soiling  of  clothes, 
hands  or  paper.  It  enables  you  to  do  high-grade  printing 
with  your  average  office  help. 

The  Electric  Drive  operates  by  means  of  a  V& 
horse-power  motor,  that  can  be  instantly  connected  with 
any  ordinary  electric  lamp  socket.  It  ensures  uniform 
speed  and  work,  saves  labor  and  adds  practically  nothing 
to  your  cost  of  operation. 

The  Automatic  Paper-feed  saves  the  exclusive 
attention  of  operator;  shuts  off  power  automatically  when 
paper  is  exhausted ;  ensures  uniform  registration  ;  once 
started,  its  operation  is  uniform  and  continuous. 

The  Segmental  Printing -drum  enables  you 
to  keep  forms  set  up  and  print  as  needed.  You  can  stop 
any  job  and  substitute  rush-work  without  distributing  type, 
by  removing  that  part  of  the  printing-drum  which  tar- 
ries your  printing-forms,  and  substituting  other  segments 
almost  instantly. 

Complete  Your  Equipment  with  the  Uni- 
versal Folder  and  Double  Your  Saving.  h  will 
make  any  ot"  the  ordinary  Iblds  needed  in  letters,  folders, 
statements,  booklets,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  z  or  3  cents  a 
thousand  as  against  printers',  binders'  or  hand  tolding  cost 
of  1  o  to  4  5  cents. 


A  Few  of  the  Many  Well  Known 
Multigraph  Users 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  larger  users  of  the  Multigraph; 
vising  from  one  to  ten  and  even  more  machines  : 


American  Book  Cuinpanv. 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
American  Steel  Hi  Wire  Co. 
Armour  &  Company. 
Atlas  1'ortland  Cement  Co. 
I  he  Beaver  Company  ol  Buffalo. 
J.  G.  Brill  Company. 
Butler  Brothers. 

Campbell  Sonp  Company. 

Chalmers  Motor  Car  Co. 
Chase  National  Bank. 
Chicago  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co. 
II.  B.  Claliin  Company. 
Cleveland  Trust  Company. 
Correspondence  Institute  ol  Amerli  1 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co. 
N.  K.  Falrbanlt  &  Co. 
William  (lalloway  Co. 
Illbbard,  Spencer,  Harden  81  Co. 
International  Sunk  Food  Co. 
II.  w.  lohtu-ManvllIe  Co. 
Marshall  Field  *  Co. 
Mellln'l  Food  Company. 
Missouri-Pacific  Railway  Co. 
Molina  Plow  Company. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Mulual  l.ile  Insurance  Co. 
National  Biscuit  Company. 
National  Carbon  Company. 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 
National  Cloak  It  Suit  Company. 
National  Lead  Company. 
New  York  Central  Lines. 
New  York,   New   Haven  &  Karl! 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  C  rang, 

Pat  kard  Motor  Car  Company 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Plttaburu  Mining  1  lonip ins 

Ouaker  Oals  Comp.nn  . 
Regal  Shoe  Company. 
I  he  Sleg-1  Cooper  Company. 

Simmons  Hardware  Company, 
Standard  Oil  Company, 

Stales  oi   Pennsylvania.    Illinois  . 
many  Others. 


The  Sterling  Debenture  Co. 
Studebaker  Manufacturing  Co. 
Transcontinental  Passenger  Ass'n. 
United  Cigar  Stores. 
II.  S.  I'.overnmciit —  All  Departments. 
Washburn-Crosby  Company. 
Westinghouse  Air-brake  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electrlt      Mfg.  Co. 
\\  in,  hester  Repeating  Anns  Co. 

Wlnton  Motor  Car  Company, 


The  illustration  above  shows  the  Multigraph  completely  ctpiippivl 
for  printing.  The  same  machine  can  also  be  used  as  a  multiple 
typewriter. 
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KODAK 


CATALOGUE. 


No.  3A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 

Pictures 3 %  x  f'A. 


$20.00 


The  most  popular  of  all  cameras;  takes  the 
full  size  post  card  picture,  3'i  x  5K  inches, 
proportions  that  are  splendidly  adapted  for 
horizontal  landscape  views,  and  just  right  for 
full  length  portraits  when  used  vertically. 

Provided  with  every  feature  for  the  most 
serious  work,  yet  so  simple  as  to  be  effectively 
handled  by  the  novice. 

Equipment  includes  double  Rapid  Recti- 
linear Lens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter, 
Automatic  Focusing  Lock,  Brilliant  Reversible 
Finder  and  Tripod  Sockets.  Covered  with 
fine  black  seal  grain  leather,  nickeled  fittings. 
Top  coat  pocket  size. 


No.  1A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK- 
SPECIAL 


Pictures  3%  x  4% . 


$15.00 


Made  for  those  who  want  a  dainty  little 
pocket  camera  with  quality  all  through.  Suffi- 
ciently light  and  compact  to  be  carried  in  any 
ordinary  coat  pocket,  this  little  camera  pos- 
sesses every  requisite  for  serious  work,  and  is 
withal,  so  simple  as  to  afford  excellent  results 
from  the  start. 

Equipment  includes  double  combination 
Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens,  fitted  to  the  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  Automatic  Focusing 
Lock,  Tripod  Sockets  and  Brilliant  Reversible 
Finder.  Covered  with  fine  quality  black  seal 
grain  leather,  nickeled  fittings. 


No.  1 


$10.00 


FOLDING 

POCKET 

KODAK 


Pictures  2%  x  jU- 


The  smallest  and  simplest  of  all  the  Pocket 
Kodaks.  Especially  designed  for  those  who 
wish  tc  take  good  pictures  the  simplest  way. 
Pulling  down  the  bed  automatically  springs 
the  front  into  position,  no  focusing  necessary — 
just  locate  the  image  in  the  finder  and  press  the 
lever. 

Equipped  with  first  quality  Meniscus  Achro- 
matic lens,  fitted  to  Pocket  Automatic  Shutter, 
adjusted  for  both  snap  shot  and  time  exposures. 
Brilliant  Reversible  Finder.  Covered  with 
black  seal  grain  leather,  nickeled  fittings. 


No.  2A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
BROWNIE 


Pictures  2XA  x  4%. 


$7.00 


Inexpensive,  devoid  of  all  complications, 
extremely  simple  to  understand  and  to  operate, 
this  dainty  little  pocket  camera  takes  first  class 
pictures.  Equipped  with  first  quality  Meniscus 
Achromatic  Lens,  Pocket  Automatic  Shutter, 
(adapted  for  both  snap  shots  and  time  ex- 
posures). Automatic  Focusing  Lock,  Tripod 
Sockets  and  Reversible  Finder.  Covered  with 
fine  quality  black  imitation  leather,  nickeled 
fittings. 


Kodaks  and  Proivnies.  St. 00  to  SI 11.00.  Ask  you 
or  -write  us  /or  our  complete  catalogue. 


dealer 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 


Substitutes  for  Rubber 

IF  THE  London  rubber  boom  served  any 
useful  purpose  at  all  it  was  that  of  giv- 
ing the  modern  industrial  chemist  a 
chance  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  his  attempts 
to  produce  artificially  the  elastic  gums  that 
are  employed  for  such  widely  different 
purposes  as  the  insulation  of  electric  con- 
ductors, the  manufacture  of  pencilmark- 
erasers,  and  the  production  of  combs, 
shoes,  and  a  host  of  articles  that  are  indis- 
pensable in  our  workaday  lives. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ports that  find  only  too  many  believing 
ears  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  the  India-rubber 
supply  is  insufficient  enough  to  make  the 
discovery  of  substitutes  worth  while.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  how  many  compounds 
consisting  of  substances  other  than  rubber 
have  been  invented.  A  hundred  would 
probably  be  well  within  the  actual  number. 
The  essential  principle  of  most  of  them  is  a 
modified  oil,  usually  a  vegetable  oil,  boiled 
for  hours  and  allowed  to  absorb  oxygen 
so  as  to  be  converted  into  a  more  or  less 
elastic  solid.  Ordinary  rubber  is  vulcan- 
ized by  the  addition  of  sulphur;  so  are  these 
oil  compounds.  The  substances  that  lend 
themselves  best  to  this  process  of  vulcan- 
ization are  linseed,  corn,  castor  and  colza 
oils.  Pitch,  tar,  creosote,  hemp,  ozocerite 
and  spermaceti  are  often  added  to  the  oil  to 
produce  a  more  definite  mass. 

Instead  of  oils,  gelatin  dissolved  in 
creosote  is  employed  by  some  chemists, 
the  resulting  mass  being  treated  with 
agents  that  will  render  the  gelatin  soluble. 
One  of  the  strangest  rubber  substitutes  in 
this  class  is  made  from  the  skins  of  grapes 
under  pressure.  Another  is  made  from 
carbolic  acid. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  these  com- 
pounds are  not  so  protean  in  their  adapt- 
ability to  various  needs  as  real  rubber. 
Most  of  them  have  been  invented  to  meet 
only  special  requirements.  The  "grape 
rubber,"  which  has  been  mentioned,  is 
employed  primarily  for  the  insulation  of 
telegraph  cables.  Some  of  the  rubber  sub- 
stitutes produced  from  boiled  oils  might  be 
employed  in  making  presentable  doormats, 
but  not  for  serviceable  automobile  tires. 

Many  of  the  so-called  artificial  rubbers 
contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  genuine 
rubber,  incorporated  with  gums.  The 
less  rubber  contained  in  such  a  compound 
the  lower  will  be  its  selling  price. 

The  modern  chemist  has  discovered  a 
way  of  making,  from  coal-tar,  perfumes 
that  are  the  exact  chemical  equivalents  of 
the  corresponding  perfumes  of  Nature. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  discovering  a  method 
of  making  rubber  which  shall  be  chemically 
indistinguishable  from  real  rubber  obtained 
from  a  tree.  As  yet  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  that  difficult  task.  The 
slight  success  with  which  his  efforts  have 
thus  far  been  crowned  indicates,  however, 
that  some  day  he  will  make  an  artificial 
rubber,  exactly  like  Nature's  product,  from 
turpentine,  beet-sugar  and  calcium  carbide. 

How  Radium  is  Obtained 

THE  newspapers  recently  printed  the 
casual  announcement  that  "thirteen 
grams  of  radium  chloride  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Imperial  Austrian  radium 
factory  at  Joachimsthal."  Only  the  sci- 
entist can  realize  what  that  simple  state- 
ment means,  what  stupendous  labor  is 
represented  by  this  pinch  of  salt,  and  what 
vast  operations  were  necessary  to  produce 
an  almost  pitifully  small  amount  of  the 
most  precious  thing  in  the  world. 

Every  gram  in  those  thirteen  grams  of 
radium  represents  the  manipulation  of  no 
less  than  ten  tons  of  pitchblende— the  ore 
from  which  radium  is  reduced.  In  the  proc- 
ess about  eleven  thousand  pounds  of  chem- 
icals and  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  water  are  employed.  Hence, 
these  paltry  thirteen  grams  of  radium 
involved  the  handling  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  of  ore,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  thousand  pounds  of  chemicals  and 
one  million  four  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  water.  That  is  not  all. 
More  than  a  thousand  crystallizations  and 
reductions  had  to  be  made,  requiring  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days  each.  As  the  final 
few  grains  of  radium  are  approached  the 
processes  become  proportionately  difficult. 
Even  when  the  final  product  is  obtained  it 


is  not  chemically  pure;  for  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  world's  laboratories  as  chemic- 
ally pure  radium. 

The  pitchblende  from  which  radium  is 
obtained  so  painfully  is  mined  near 
Joachimsthal,  a  village  about  twelve  miles 
from  Carlsbad.  The  mine  was  once  worked 
for  its  silver  but  was  abandoned  as  unpro- 
ductive after  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
When  the  Austrian  Government  took 
possession  of  the  property  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  uranium  which  the  old 
vein  contained  could  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  fine  glazes  on  porcelain.  For 
fifty  years  the  mine  was  worked  for  the 
uranium  that  it  contained,  no  one  ever 
dreaming  that  the  mine  was  worth  far 
more  than  was  represented  by  the  glazed 
pottery  dependent  upon  it. 

Even  when  radium  was  discovered,  and 
the  Joachimsthal  vein  proved  to  be  won- 
derfully rich  in  radium,  the  mine  did  not 
pay.  Owning  a  radium  mine  has  its  draw- 
backs, because  the  demand  for  radium  is 
not  very  lively. 

Neither  the  mine  nor  the  radium  factory 
has  ever  paid  for  itself,  despite  the  fact 
that  radium  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
an  ounce.  The  annual  output  of  the  mine 
is  about  twenty  tons  of  pitchblende.  This 
small  amount  of  precious  ore  is  mined  by 
one  hundred  men,  who  work  eight  hours 
a  day.  The  Government  works  the  mine 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these 
poor  men  occupied  and  partly  for  the 
radium  thus  obtained. 

The  Demolition  of  a  Battleship 

WHEN  Congress  periodically  discusses 
the  naval  affairs  of  this  country  it  is 
invariably  pointed  out  by  some  member  of 
the  House  or  Senate  that  a  vessel  is  almost 
obsolete  before  she  is  put  in  commission, 
such  are  the  rapid  advances  made  in  naval 
architecture  and  such  is  the  slowness  of 
building  ships.  A  crumb  of  comfort  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  takes 
longer  to  demolish  a  battleship  than  to 
build  one. 

How  tedious  is  this  picking  apart  of  an 
ironclad  is  illustrated  by  the  British  battle- 
ship Thunderer,  a  vessel  that  never  fired  a 
hostile  shot.  Her  mission  of  "insuring 
peace"  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  be- 
cause she  is  as  much  out  of  naval  fashion 
as  last  year's  hat,  she  has  been  turned  over 
to  a  dismantler. 

That  person  estimates  that  one  hun- 
dred men  will  work  for  nearly  two  years 
in  picking  her  apart. 

The  Two  Kinds  of  Flight 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  flying.  Flap- 
ping oppositely  disposed  wings  is  one 
way;  soaring  is  the  other.  Birds  adopt 
both  ways.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  small  birds  fly  by  flapping 
their  wings  and  that  large  birds  soar. 

The  smaller  the  creature  the  quicker  is 
the  wing-beat.  Thus  the  common  fly  beats 
its  wings  three  hundred  and  thirty  times  a 
second;  the  bee,  one  hundred  and  ninety; 
the  wasp,  one  hundred  and  ten;  the  spar- 
row, thirteen;  the  wild  duck,  nine;  the 
pigeon,  eight;  the  screech-owl,  five,  and 
the  buzzard,  three.  These  are  the  figures 
of  a  noted  authority  on  bird-flight. 

Size  and  weight,  as  might  be  supposed, 
hamper  a  bird  in  rising  from  the  ground. 
The  sparrow  begins  its  flight  almost  in  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  ground.  On  the 
other  hand  eagles,  vultures,  condors,  and 
other  large  birds  of  prey,  must  run  along 
the  ground  before  they  succeed  in  getting 
on  the  wing.  Like  the  aeroplanes  of  man, 
they  must  be  in  motion  before  they  can  fly. 
Once  aloft,  however,  the  soaring  birds  have 
a  distinct  advantage  over  beating-wing 
birds  so  far  as  expenditure  of  muscular 
energy  is  concerned.  The  albatross  has 
been  known  to  drift  along  for  hours  with- 
out apparently  moving  a  muscle.  A 
twenty-pound  condor  after  having  gorged 
himself  with  ten  pounds  of  carrion  will 
float  serenely  at  an  altitude  of  three  miles 
until  he  has  digested  his  food.  Frigate- 
birds  have  been  observed  to  ascend  a  mile 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  feet  a  second 
without  flapping  a  wing.  The  power  that 
lies  in  every  air-current  is  utilized  by  these 
most  ingenious  of  flying-machines— an 
ideal  which  it  is  every  aeronautic  inventor's 
dream  to  reach. 


Your  Grocer 

will  Supply  You  with 

Fresh  Codfish 

WHY  be  satisfied  with  old  fashioned, dried, 
salted,  tasteless  Codfish?  Such  fish 
must  be  soaked  thoroughly  before  it  is  fit  to 
eat.  The  package,  too,  is  neither  sanitary 
nor  air  tight.  Look  into  your  box  of  prepared 
Codfish — more  than  likely  it  is  mildewed  and 
far  from  wholesome. 

BURNHAM 
&M0RRILL 

Fish  Flakes 

is  entirely  different —  different  package  —  different  fish. 
You'll  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  difference  it  makes  in 

Codfish  Balls,  Creamed 
Fish,  Fish  Hash,  etc. 

How  much  more  tasty  and  delicious  they  are  —  how 
much  easier  and  quicker  to  prepare  for  the  table. 

Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes 
Really  Fresh  Fish 

In  the  first  place,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  is 
really  fresh  fish  —  fresh  and  delicious  when  served  in 
your  home  as  the  day  the  fish  were  caught  —  not  dried 
and  with  absolutely  no  preservative  of  any  sort.  Just 
delicious  fresh  fish  —  cooked  the  same  day  taken  from 
the  ocean  —  immediately  packed  in  parchment  and 
hermetically  sealed  for  your  table. 

Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes 
The  Package  is  Different 

The  very  extreme  of  care  is  used  to  make  this  package 
absolutely  sanitary.  The  fish  itself  is  packed  in  pure 
parchment  and  the  container  is  made  of  extra  coated 
tin,  50%  more  than  the  ordinary  can.  No  solder  or 
acid  is  used  and  no  metal  can  come  in  contact  with  the 
fish.  This  perfect  package  positively  indicates  the 
high  quality  of  the  product. 

Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  are  economical, too— 

10c  and  15c  sizes 

ready  for  the  table  in  two  min- 
utes— without  soaking  or  boiling. 

Every  Earnest  Merchant  ft.T^.lTry 

Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes,  because  it  is  absolutely  the 
finest  fish  food  product  ever  put  on  the  market.  When  he  finds 
that  his  best  trade  are  asking  for  it  he  will  put  in  a  stock  at  once. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  get  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  for  you 
—  he  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

«PftftJ  pof■^^o',,  ^  the  title  of  a  book  that  is  of  interest 
VJUUU  Lid  LIU  g  to  every  housewife.  It  contains  many 
helpful  table  hints  with  suggested  menus  and  twenty  new  and 
original  recipes  on  various  foods  by  Mrs.  Janet  McKenzie  Hill, 
the  famous  domestic  scientist  and  editor  of  the  "Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine.  * '  The  book  tells  also  about  others  of  our  good 
things  for  the  table.    We  send  it  free  on  request. 

C  _  _  1  Off  a«*  We  want  you  to  try  this  dainty,  delicate 
OpCUdl  UlICI  nsft  at  once<  If  vour  dealer  has  not 
Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  in  stock,  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  send  the  regular  10c  size  for  you  to  try.  It  costs  us  18c  — 
postage  alone  being  I  Ic  —  but  we  are  glad  to  do  this  because 
we  know  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  Burnham  &  Morrill 
Fish  Flakes  and  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other. 
Please  write  today  —  Get  acquainted  with  this  Choice  New  Eng- 
land delicacy.  Book  of  recipes  "Good  Eating  '*  free  or  send  I  Oc 
for  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes  and  Book  of  Recipes  both. 

BURNHAM  &  MORRILL  CO. 

Portland,  Maine 
Packers  of  the  Justly  Celebrated  Paris  Sugar  Corn 
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All  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  Patents 
Brought  Under  One  Control 


The  art  of  Vacuum  Cleaning  has  been  developed  and 
perfected  not  by  any  one  man,  but  by  many  men  work- 
ing independently. 

One  man,  Kenney,  the  Father  of  Vacuum  Cleaning 
in  America,  owned  patents  which  gave  him  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  most  vital  ideas  in  vacuum  cleaning. 

Other  men,  several  of  them,  controlled  patents  so 
essential  to  perfect  Vacuum  Cleaning  that  no  good  Sta- 
tionary system  could  be  installed  without  infringing  on 
them. 

But  no  one  man,  nor  any  body  of  men,  has  ever  here- 
tofore controlled  a  range  of  patents  wide  enough  to  cover 
the  installation  of  a  single  complete  Stationary  Vacuum 
Cleaning  System. 

Each  inventor,  in  building  up  a  Stationary  system 
around  his  own  ideas,  has  infringed  on  others. 

And  the  result  of  this  war  of  inventors  has  been  that 
the  public  has  had  the  choice  of  accepting  imperfect 
Stationary  systems — or  of  inviting  a  storm  of  damage 
suits  for  infringements. 


The  First  Perfect,  Complete 
Stationary  System 

What  we  have  done  is  to  bring  all  of  the  important 
Stationary  cleaning  patents  under  one  control. 

So  that  now,  for  the  first  lime,  it  is  possible  to  offer  a 
perfect,  complete  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  System 
embodying  all  of  the  ingenuities  of  all  of  the  best 
inventors. 

So  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  possible  to  offer  a 
Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  System  which  can  be 
installed  without  fear  of  infringement  and  damage  suits. 

The  Protection 
of  Eighty- Five  Patents 

We  now  own  or  control  eighty-five  patents,  including 
not  only  the  Kenney  and  Matchette  patents,  but  all 
other  patents  necessary  to  produce  the  most  perfect  and 
complete  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  System  known 
to  the  art  today. 

Fully  80  per  cent  of  all  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning 
Systems  now  installed  in  America  have  been  installed  by 
firms  which,  under  the  present  arrangements,  are  retir- 
ing in  our  favor,  including  The  American  Air  Cleaning  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Vacuum  (  leaner  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Sanitary  Devices  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


And  the  20  per  cent  not  so  installed  seriously  infringe 
on  the  patents  which  we  now  control. 


The  End  of  High  Prices 

But  in  bringing  together  all  of  the  important  Stationary 
Vacuum  Cleaning  interests,  we  are  able  to  offer  the 
public  a  much  greater  benefit,  even,  than  freedom  from 
faulty  systems  and  damage  suits. 

For  we  are  in  a  position  to  place  the  manufacture  of 
Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems  on  a  business 
basis;  to  terminate  the  costly  war  of  inventors;  and  to 
eliminate  the  extravagance  and  waste  through  which 
Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning,  in  its  early  stages,  has 
passed. 

With  all  of  the  experimental  work  done,  with  all  of  the 
early  mistakes  paid  for,  and  with  the  whole  engineering 
experience  of  the  art  at  our  command,  we  propose  to 
bring  the  prices  of  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


As  Essential  as  Steam  Heat  or 
Sanitary  Plumbing 

It  is  our  belief  that  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning, 
under  the  new  conditions,  must  take  its  place  with  steam 
and  hot  water  heat  and  with  sanitary  plumbing,  as  an 
essential  to  comfort  and  health. 

We  therefore  propose  to  offer  the  new,  perfected 
systems,  not  only  to  those  who  are  constructing  new 
buildings,  but  to  those,  as  well,  who  desire  to  bring  their 
present  structures  up  to  the  minute  in  healthfulness, 
convenience  and  comfort. 

Our  plans  are  so  designed  that  any  building,  old  or 
new,  can  be  equipped  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 


Ask  Your  Plumber  or 
Steam  Fitter 

Any  plumber  or  steam  fitter  can  install  our  "Richmond" 
Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  System,  or  give  prices  and 
descriptions. 

Or  we  will  be  pleased  to  place  our  engineering  depart- 
ment at  the  disposal  of  any  architect,  builder  or  owner 
with  vacuum  cleaning  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  convenient  coupon  below  will  bring  descriptive 
printed  matter.  Address 


WARNING 

All  persons  are  warned  that  henceforth  all 
authorized  stationary  vacuum  cleaning  plants 
will  hear  The  McCrum  -  Howell  Company 
license  plate.  Systems  offered  without  The 
McCrum-Howell  Company  license  plate  are 
infringements  and  will  subject  not  only  the 
makers  thereof  but  also  the  purchasers  and  those 
who  use  them  to  damage  suits,  which  in  all 
cases  will  he  promptly  instituted.  Please  he 
sure  to  look  for  The  McCrum  - Howell  ( 'ompany 
license  plate,  which  is  to  he  found  in  each  case 
on  the  vacuum  producing  apparatus. 


The  M^Crum-Howell  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Park  Ave.  and  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  All  Cities 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
'Richmomd"  Heating  Systems  —  "Richmond  Bath  Tubs,  Lavatories  and  Sanitary 
Plumbing  Devices — "Richmond-  Concealed  Transom  Lifts 
'Richmond'  Suds  Makers — 'Richmond  Suction  Cleaners 
"Richmond-  Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 

i -  mm-  D.  .  iutc    f  One  at  Norwich,  Conn.  —Two  at  Uniontown,  Pa. 
HVfc  r-LANIS  :  |  Qn<>  ^  R,cinef  Wi..  -  One  ut  Chicago.  III. 


MEMO  COUPON 


Residences 
Apartments 
Hotels 
Schools 

Office  Buildings 


Libraries 
Churches 
Theatres 
Factories 
Stores 


Addrbbs   — -  — 

Simply  mark  an  (X)  before  tht  subject  in  which  you 
Hie  interested.  Mail  the  coupon  to  Tux  McCrum- 
HOWKLI.  Co.,  ftuk  Avenue  and  IKi  Street,  New 

\  oik,  ami  lull  descriptive  matter  will  be  sent. 

IS.  V..  V.  6  18) 
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THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON 
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rather  a  pleasant  man  to  be  associated 
with.  When  he  was  with  his  children  or 
his  grandchildren  he  relaxed,  and  relapsed 
into  what  must  have  been  his  endowment 
by  nature— a  genial,  happy  man  for  the 
hour— until  official  duties  called  him  away 
from  his  family  circle.  For  his  wife  Mr. 
Johnson  manifested  in  many  ways  his  real 
and  abiding  love.  He  was  tender,  con- 
siderate, anxious  about  her  as  few  under- 
stood at  the  time;  and  Mrs.  Johnson  more 
than  returned  such  feeling.  She  was,  of 
course,  very  proud  of  him;  for  she  knew 
how  much  harder  he  had  been  obliged  to 
fight  for  eminence  than  if  he  had  been  born 
under  other  circumstances.  And  because 
he  had  won  with  such  a  handicap  of  poverty 
and  lack  of  education,  she  was  all  the 
prouder  of  him.  She  was  always  solicitous 
for  his  comfort,  telling  Mrs.  Patterson 
what  he  ought  to  have  in  the  way  of  food, 
and  how  he  liked  to  have  this  dish  and 
that  prepared,  although  Mrs.  Patterson 
undoubtedly  knew  her  father's  tastes 
and  looked  out  for  them.  Mrs.  Johnson 
always  asked  about  his  room,  and  every 
day  went  to  it  to  make  sure  that  it  was  in 
order  as  her  husband  liked  to  have  it,  with 
everything  in  its  proper  place.  And  she 
was  especially  careful  about  the  President's 
personal  appearance,  having  realized  long 
years  before  the  importance  of  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Johnson  himself  was 
particular  to  the  point  of  fastidiousness 
about  his  dress,  always  wearing,  when  I 
knew  him,  a  frock  coat  and  a  high,  stand- 
ing collar,  well-fitting  shoes  or  boots  and 
carefully-cut  trousers.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  his  years  of  early  man- 
hood, when  he  first  was  married,  he  could 
not  have  been  so  particular,  and  that  Mrs. 
Johnson's  solicitous  regard  during  the 
later  years  was  a  matter  of  long  habit.  The 
President  was  a  very  busy  man— next  to 
Mr.  Cleveland,  perhaps,  the  hardest  worker 
who  has  lived  in  the  White  House  during 
my  forty-five  years'  experience  there.  He 
was  in  excellent  health,  but  seldom  took 
any  exercise  excepting  when  he  would  drive 
out  into  the  country,  and  there,  alighting 
from  his  carriage,  walk  up  and  down  for  an 
hour,  his  hands  clasped  back  of  him,  while 
he  thought  out  his  policies  and  planned 
this  measure  or  that  line  of  action. 

On  other  occasions  he  would  take  out  to 
Rock  Creek  Park— a  favorite  place  for 
recreation— his  son  Andrew  and  the  five 
grandchildren ;  and  there  on  a  grassy  slope 
the  little  folks  would  take  off  shoes  and 
stockings  and  go  wading  in  the  soft  water, 
looking  for  little'  fishes,  trying  to  catch 
water-bugs  or  frogs,  and  having  the  best 
of  good  times,  especially  when  Grandpa 
joined  them  in  a  contest  as  to  who  could 
skip  stones  the  farthest  and  with  the 
greatest  number  of  skips.  Better  than 
almost  any  other  memory  of  President 
Johnson  I  like  to  recall  such  pleasant  after- 
noons when,  for  the  moment,  he  and  the 
little  folks  were  all  young  together. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  Gowns 

Mrs.  Johnson's  ideas  as  to  the  importance 
of  proper  dress  were  shown  in  her  own 
case.  She  never  wore  extravagant  cloth- 
ing, but  she  always  wore  clothing  of  rich, 
expensive  material,  very  simply  but  becom- 
ingly made.  She  knew  the  difference  in 
fabrics  and  had  excellent  judgment  as  to 
them;  and  she  employed  the  best  dress- 
makers in  Washington.  Whenever  she 
appeared  in  a  new  gown  that  was  especially 
pleasing,  the  President's  eyes  would  light 
up  with  pleasure  and  he  would  speak  ap- 
provingly of  it.  Whereupon,  being  the 
dearest  of  old  ladies,  his  wife  would  return 
an  answering  smile  and  pat  him  on  the 
shoulder— just  once,  but  enough  to  repay 
him  for  his  compliment. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  solicitous  not  merely 
for  the  members  of  her  own  family  circle 
but  for  every  one  around  her.  Soon  after 
arriving  at  the  White  House  she  gave  in- 
structions through  Mrs.  Patterson  that  she 
was  to  be  informed  whenever  any  of  the 
servants  or  other  employees  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  were  ill,  or  in  other  trouble, 
or  suffering  bereavement.  And  until  the 
day  she  left  there  she  invariably  looked 
after  any  who  were  suffering.  Her  kind- 
ness to  those  who  were  in  distress  was 
unusual.  She  would  send  not  merely  in- 
quiries and  words  of  cheer,  but  delicacies 
of  all  kinds  and  flowers  and  personal  mes- 
sages, with  regret  that  the  state  of  her  own 


health  prevented  her  from  actively  looking 
after  their  needs.  She  was  a  good  woman, 
a  true  Christian  woman,  although  she  was 
not  a  member  of  any  particular  church,  so 
far  as  I  know,  nor  could  she  have  attended 
services  if  she  had  been.  Perhaps  it  was 
due  to  her  influence  more  than  to  any 
other  that  President  Johnson  never  used 
tobacco  in  any  form,  and  seldom  touched 
alcoholic  beverages.  I  never  knew  him  to 
go  to  the  theater. 

The  President's  Unpopularity 

The  usual  state  dinners  were  given  dur- 
ing Mr.  Johnson's  Administration,  but 
Mrs.  Patterson  presided  at  them  in  place 
of  her  mother.  The  Thursday  evening 
levees  were  also  held  regularly  for  the 
public,  or  for  such  of  it  as  wished  to  attend 
and  meet  the  President.  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  present  at  two  public  receptions,  but 
she  had  to  sit  down  for  a  part  of  each  even- 
ing while  the  guests  were  passing  by  in  the 
long  line.  The  men  and  women  attending 
the  levees  during  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion generally  wore  evening  dress,  although 
some  occasionally  appeared  in  plain  cloth- 
ing; and  while  a  good  many  were  present 
each  Thursday  evening,  the  people  did  not 
seem  to  come  with  the  remarkable  evidence 
of  personal  affection  for  the  President  that 
had  almost  always  been  shown  by  those 
who  attended  levees  during  Mr.  Lincoln's 
time.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  no  such  cordiality  shown  by  Mr. 
Johnson  as  was  shown  by  his  predecessor 
on  such  occasions.  In  the  first  place, 
President  Johnson,  though  greatly  loved 
and  admired  by  some,  was  just  as  strongly 
disliked,  even  hated,  by  others — this,  of 
course,  because  of  his  positive,  assertive, 
well-nigh  belligerent  temperament  and 
attitude.  Then,  again,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  in  immediate  contrast 
with  not  merely  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Presidents  we  have  ever  had,  but  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  history 
records — a  man  who  was  so  great  in  vision, 
so  noble,  so  generous  of  heart  and  spirit, 
that  every  one  who  met  him  loved  him. 
Mr.  Johnson's  supporters  were  loyal  and 
came  to  the  levees,  but  these  receptions 
were  not  attended  by  all  who  could  be 
present,  irrespective  of  whether  they  ac- 
cepted and  indorsed  his  political  policies, 
as  was  the  case  in  Lincoln's  time. 

It  was  not  deemed  necessary  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  be  accompanied  by  per- 
sonal bodyguards,  as  President  Lincoln  had 
been,  for  the  war  was  over,  and  while  times 
of  tumult  were  not  entirely  gone,  yet  the 
positive  enmity  had  begun  to  disappear 
between  the  North  and  the  South— more 
rapidly,  perhaps,  than  would  have  been 
the  case  but  for  the  tremendous,  sobering 
shock  caused  by  Wilkes  Booth's  dastardly 
crime.  When  the  new  President  first  took 
up  his  duties  soldiers  were  stationed  both 
in  front  of  the  Executive  Mansion  and  at 
its  rear;  but  these  uniformed  men  merely 
acted  as  sentries  and  were  soon  with- 
drawn; after  which  none  guarded  the 
President  or  the  White  House  except  such 
special  officers  as  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
watchmen.  It  so  happened  that  I  was 
selected  to  accompany  President  Johnson 
whenever  he  went  to  any  formal  affair- 
such  as  a  cornerstone-laying  or  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  monument— during  his  entire 
Administration,  excepting  the  time  when 
he  made  his  "swing  around  the  circle,"  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Albany,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  so  on.  But  I  never  regarded  my  duties 
as  being  those  of  a  personal  guard  to 
President  Johnson  in  the  sense  that  I  had 
felt  responsibility  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  safety. 

President  Johnson  came  back  from  this 
extended  tour  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
the  country;  venomously  attacked  by  his 
political  enemies,  ridiculed  and  lampooned 
by  opposition  newspapers.  Many  people, 
thitherto  undecided  in  their  opinion  of  him, 
swiftly  were  growing  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  man  to  be  suspected  of  almost  any  per- 
sonal designs.  Of  this  feeling  both  he  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  were  well  aware,  and  I  think 
that  Mrs.  Stover  and  Mrs.  Patterson  un- 
derstood it,  for  certainly  Senator  Patter- 
son kept  informed  of  every  development. 
But  to  me  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  anxiety 
neither  the  President  nor  his  wife  seemed 
to  show  any  fear  as  to  the  final  outcome. 
<  Concluded  on  Page  40) 


RAZOR  THINNESS 


MAGNIFIED  5U0  TIMES 


11,000  Whiskers  on  the  Face 


Yes,  there  are.  Quite  a 
forest  of  toughness. 

A  razor  edge  is 
l/6oo,oooth  of  an  inch 
thin  —  thinnest  thing  on 
earth  —  and  very  delicate. 

When  this  toughness  and 
delicateness  come  together 
in  a  shave,  off  comes  the 
edge.  Only  by  expert  strop- 
ping can  you  bend  that 
turned  edge  back  to  sharp- 
ness. Do  you  not  see  the 
necessity  of  stropping? 

Few  can  strop  expertly, 
but  the  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  strops  itself  as  hand- 
ily, quickly  and  expertly  as 
the  head  barber.  That's 
why  it  gives  you  the 
crackling,  satinish,  head 
barber  shave. 

Try  It  Free 
(Dealers  Read  This, Too) 

Suppose  you  buy  an 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 
from  a  dealer ;  then  later 


ask  him  to  refund  your  money.  What 
happens?  Dealer  gladly  refunds  it;  returns 
razor  to  us,  and  we  exchange  it  or  refund 
him  his  cost.  Therefore,  why  should  any- 
body be  timid  about  asking  a  dealer  to  sell 


Ailoptrop 

Quick  Handy 
Grlat 


him  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  on  30  days' 
free  trial  ?  And  he  shouldn't  be  timid  about 
taking  it  back  either.  Don't  wait  to  call 
on  yourdealer.  You'll  forget  it.  'Phone  or 
write  him  to  send  you  an  AutoStropSafety 
Razor  on  trial,  and  write  or  'phone  now, 


while  it  is  in  your  cranium. 

Consists  of  a  self-strop- 
ping razor  (silver-plated), 
1 2  blades  and  strop  in  small 
handsome  case.  Price  $5, 
which  is  your  total  shaving 
expense  for  years,  as  a  blade 
often  lasts  six  months  to 
one  year. 

"The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents" 

Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  have  trouble  with 
their  shaving  because  they 
haven't  read  this  book. 
Will  you  keep  on  having 
ioo,  200,  365  shaving 
troubles  per  year, or  will  you 
send  for  "The  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents"  now  while 
you're  thinking  about  it? 
Lively.  Free. 

AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  Co.,  341  Fifth 
Ave.,NewYork;  233Cor- 
istine  Bldg. , Montreal;  61 
New  Oxford  St.,  London. 


FAR  QUICKER,    HANDIER    THAN    A   NO-STROPPING  RAZOR 


Strops,  Shaves,  Cleans 
without  Detaching  Blade 


lLHUa&  FINKS 


(White  and  Flesh) 

O  destroy  the  odors  of 
perspiration — to  soothe 
and  heal  smarting,  chafed  skin 
— to  refresh  after  exercise — to 
keep  the  body  sweet  and  the 
skin    healthy  —  you   will  find 
greatest  comfort  and  efficiency  in 
Lehn  &  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum. 

It  brings  a  touch  of  talcum  lux- 
ury afforded  by  no  other  powder, 
because  it  is  the  one  kind  in  which 
the  soapy   properties  usually  pres- 
ent in  talcum  have  been  thoroughly 
overcome. 

As  a  Face  Powder  it  is  so  smooth  and 
downy"  that  it  may  be  used  with  a  puff,  leav- 
ing a  velvety,  beautified  surface,  without  gloss 
or  shine.    Especially  desirable  for  such  use  because 
obtainable  in  both  flesh  tint  and  white.    Its  per- 
fume is  unusually  delicate  and  refined. 

To  thousands  of  women  Lehn  &  Fink's  Talcum 
is  the  one  indispensable  toilet  article.  Just  why 
this  is  true  you  can  best  appreciate  if  you 


Write  for  Free  Sample 

1 


Cheerfully  sent  on  request. 
Sold  everywhere  —  25c.  — 
in  extra  large  glass  jars. 


LEHN  &  FINK 

106  William  St.,  New  York 

Ask  your  denltst  about  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste. 
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WeTellYouHow 

to  increase  your  mile- 
age and  secure  freedom 
from  tire  -  troubles 


All  Alike  but 


EVERY  tire-user  should  have 
a  copy  of  our  free  Book- 
let "S,"  which  tells  why  the 

STEIN  LAPLOCK  TIRE 

differs  from  all  others  in  the 
vital  points  of  construction  that 
mean  increased  mileage,  and 
freedom  from  tire-troubles. 

All  good  tires  are  much  alike 
in  quality — that  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  careful  selection  of  mate- 
rials and  careful  workmanship. 

But  the  Stein  not  only  em- 
bodies every  point  of  good 
quality — it  does  more,  it  em- 
bodies fundamental  principles  of 
construction  in  a  way  never  be- 
fore worked  out  in  any  other 
pneumatic  tire. 

They  furnish  a  complete  so- 
lution to  these  important 

Tire -Problems 

How  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
bolts  and  lugs  ; 

How  to  prevent  pinching,  chafing  and 
rotting ; 

How  to  keep  the  whole  volume  of  the 
inner  tube  above  the  rim  and  separate 
from  it; 

How  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  all 
your  air-space,  with  resultant  increase  in 
resiliency  and  speed; 

How  to  ensure  a  perfect  distribution  of 
both  ordinary  and  unusual  strains; 

How  to  select  the  right  size  of  tire  to 
get  maximum  efficiency. 

These  and  other  tire-problems  are  answered  in 
STEIN  LAPLOCK  TIRES.  But  we  do  not  ask 
you  to  buy  without  first  convincing  yourself  by  read- 
ing in  detail  how  the  Stein  Tire  is  made,  and  what 
a  wonderful  record  of  performance  its  construction 
has  made  possible. 

Write  for  Booklet  "S"  Today 

The  Stein  Double-Cushion 
Tire  Company 

Pneumatic  Tire  Dept. 
Established  1901  AKRON,  OHIO 


( Concluded  from  Page  38) 
The  daily  routine  was  unbroken  at  the 
White  House;  there  was  the  same  calm- 
ness and  cheerfulness  about  the  family  life; 
and  knowing,  as  I  did,  what  was  going  on 
and  the  storm  that  was  threatening  the 
President,  I  marveled  at  it.  But  now  I  can 
see,  as  I  have  seen  for  many  years,  that  the 
uninterrupted  calm,  the  undisturbed  peace- 
fulness  of  the  family  was  due  primarily  to 
the  deeply  reverent  spirit  of  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  was  absolutely  convinced  of  her  hus- 
band's desire  to  do  what  was  right,  even 
though  he  might  be  mistaken.  She  seemed 
to  feel  that  in  the  end  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence would  bring  order  out  of  what  was 
approaching  political  chaos.  Sure  of  her 
husband's  desire  to  do  his  best  for  the 
country,  she  was  equally  sure  that  right 
would  prevail,  and  even  during  the  long 
weeks  of  the  impeachment  proceedings— 
lasting  from  March  23  to  May  16,  when 
the  verdict  was  rendered — she  never  lost 
courage,  not  for  an  hour. 

I  was  in  the  Capitol  on  May  16,  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  verdict.  When  the 
acquittal  of  the  President  was  announced  I 
sprang  down  the  steps,  ran  the  whole 
length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  top 
speed  and  rushed  up  to  the  White  House 
library,  where  the  President  and  a  few 
intimate  supporters  had  gathered,  to  tell 
him  the  news.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  now 
to  recall  that  after  delivering  the  message  to 
Mr.  Johnson  I  hurried  from  the  library  to 
that  little  bedroom  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Hardly  had  I  knocked  on  the  door  when 
I  was  told  to  come  in.  There  sat  Mrs. 
Johnson  in  her  rocking-chair,  her  busy 
hands  holding  some  sewing. 

As  I  stepped  through  the  doorway, 
somewhat  excited,  no  doubt,  she  looked  up 
with  her  gentle  smile  of  welcome,  and  was 
about  to  ask  a  question;  but  I  could  not 
restrain  myself. 

"He's  acquitted!"  I  cried;  "the  Presi- 
dent is  acquitted ! " 

Then  the  frail  little  lady— who  looked 
frailer  than  ever— rose  from  her  chair  and 
in  both  her  emaciated  hands  took  my  right 
hand.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but  her 
voice  was  firm  and  she  did  not  tremble 
once  as  she  said: 

"Crook,  I  knew  he'd  be  acquitted;  I 
knew  it.  .  .  .  Thank  you  for  coming 
to  tell  me." 

That  was  all  she  said,  and  I  left  a 
moment  later;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the 
picture  of  that  feeble,  wasted  little  woman 
standing  so  proudly  and  assuring  me  so 
positively  that  she  had  never  doubted  for 
one  instant  that  her  beloved  husband 
would  be  proved  innocent  of  the  terrible 
charges  that  had  been  brought  against  him. 

And  I  wish  to  say  here  and  now  that 
there  never  was  a  more  truly  patriotic  man 
in  the  White  House  as  President  than 
Andrew  Johnson. 

The  Children's  Parties 

One  pleasant  feature  of  President  Johnson's 
family  life  in  the  Executive  Mansion  that  I 
like  to  recall  to  my  own  children  is  that  of 
the  egg-rolling  on  Easter  Monday.  Then, 
as  now,  this  celebration  of  the  coming  of 
springtime  was  considered  a  great  event  by 
all  the  boys  and  girls  in  Washington  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present.  On 
the  afternoon  previous  the  White  House 
kitchen  would  be  invaded  by  the  young- 
sters of  the  President's  family,  who  would 
have  the  merriest  of  times  dyeing  dozens 
and  dozens  of  eggs,  which  would  finally  be 
put  away  safely  for  the  next  day's  festivi- 
ties. And  when  the  next  day  came  the 
long  slopes  to  the  south  of  the  big  building 
would  be  invaded  by  a  host  of  little  folks 
who  would  roll  their  eggs  down  the  inclines 
as  their  successors  do  at  present.  On  that 
day  Mrs.  Johnson  came  downstairs  and 
sat  in  the  portico,  sheltered  from  the  winds, 
where  she  could  see  all  the  fun  and  hear 
the  shouts  of  laughter;  and  I  am  sure 
that  nobody  enjoyed  the  egg-rolling  more 
than  she.  After  it  was  over  she  would 
return  to  her  room  and  her  rocking-chair. 
Then  the  great  East  Room  would  be 
thrown  open  and  many  of  the  children 
would  troop  in  there  for  an  unrestrained 
romp.  The  doorkeeper  would  use  his 
judgment  as  to  those  whom  he  admitted, 
and  generally  he  admitted  a  host,  especially 
all  the  many  friends  of  the  little  folks 
belonging  to  the  President's  family.  They 
would  race  up  and  down  the  great  room, 
singing,  shouting,  playing  games  of  every 
kind  that  could  be  played  indoors.  Mrs. 
Patterson  and  Mrs.  Stover,  and  perhaps 


two  or  three  other  ladies,  would  be  present; 
and  sitting  upstairs  in  her  little  rocking- 
chair  Mrs.  Johnson  would  hear  and  rejoice 
in  the  childish  voices  below. 

The  first  children's  party  ever  held  in  the 
White  House  was  given  during  President 
Johnson's  term,  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1868— the  President's  birthday 
anniversary.  Young  folks  of  today  may  be 
interested  in  the  facsimiles  herewith  repro- 
duced of  the  invitation  and  the  engraved 
order  of  dancing.  Nowadays  we  would  call 
such  an  event  a  children's  dancing  party, 
perhaps,  or  by  some  name  other  than  the 
rather  grandiloquent  Juvenile  Soiree,  but 
it  was  given  most  successfully;  and,  as 
it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  White 
House,  one  might  say  that  it  was  the  earli- 
est recognition,  from  the  highest  official 
source  in  the  United  States,  that  boys  and 
girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years  could  come 
out  in  society  at  a  full-fledged  dancing 
party. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  engraved 
cards  stated  that  the  invitation  was  given 
by  "The  Children  of  the  President's 
Family,"  so,  of  course,  each  of  the  grand- 
children played  an  equal  part  with  the 
President's  son  as  host  or  hostess.  One 
point  that  will  be  observed  was  that  the 
little  guests  were  bidden  to  appear  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  a  very  sensible 
thing,  too.  I  am  sure  they  enjoyed  it  all 
the  more  because  they  could  come  early 
and  go  home  before  their  flying  bodies  and 
active  brains  were  tired  out  by  late  hours. 

Farewell  to  the  White  House 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  rooms  where  the 
young  guests  danced  and  made  merry  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers.  The 
great  chandeliers  were  ablaze  with  lights, 
the  music  was  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  the 
refreshments  were  all  that  could  be  desired 
and  digested.  I  suppose  that,  compared 
with  some  of  the  most  lavish  children's 
parties  given  of  recent  years  by  very 
wealthy  families  in  Boston,  New  York  or 
Chicago,  this  first  Juvenile  Soiree  held  in 
the  White  House  forty-two  years  ago  might 
be  considered  a  not  very  elaborate  affair. 
But  old  fellows  like  myself,  and  even  such 
of  the  little  guests  of  that  evening  as  are 
living  today,  can  still  look  back  to  it  as  a 
marvel  of  social  elegance,  even  of  question- 
able extravagance.  For  in  those  days  the 
child  had  not  wholly  come  into  his  own. 
Nowadays,  my  young  friends  tell  me, 
children  dance  the  two-step  and  the  waltz 
almost  exclusively;  and  perhaps  some  of 
you  who  study  the  order  of  dancing  for  the 
Juvenile  Soiree,  here  reproduced,  may  won- 
der what  on  earth  the  Esmeralda  was,  and 
the  Varsovienne,  the  Basket  Quadrille,  and 
the  Quadrille  Sociable !  You  will  see  in  the 
dance  order  only  one  waltz  number. 

Finally  came  the  first  week  in  March,  as 
it  comes  to  all  Presidential  Administra- 
tions— the  opening  week  of  March,  1868. 
Grant  was  to  be  inaugurated,  Johnson  was 
to  go  out;  and  the  staff  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  were  looking  forward  to  new 
things,  to  changes,  to  a  varying  routine  in 
this  and  that.  For  more  than  forty-five 
years  I  have  been  continuously  on  duty  at 
the  White  House,  in  length  of  service  out- 
dating  any  other  man  now  living;  and 
yet  I  feel  a  real  sadness  as  the  time  draws 
near  for  one  President  to  leave  and  another 
to  come  in;  for  I  have  been  invariably 
treated  with  a  kindness  as  well  as  with  con- 
sideration to  which  my  subordinate  duties 
certainly  have  not  entitled  me.  The  first 
few  days  of  that  March,  1868,  were  busy 
ones  for  all  of  us  who  had  something  to  do 
with  the  personal  side  of  the  Johnson 
family.  There  was  the  packing  of  trunks, 
the  gathering  of  personal  belongings,  the 
packing  of  boxes  containing  presents 
given  members  of  the  family  by  friends  all 
over  the  country;  and  then,  late  in  the 
evening  of  March  3,  the  departure  of  all 
but  President  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Patterson, 
who  remained  overnight  in  the  Executive 
Mansion.  The  others  went  directly  to  the 
residence  of  John  F.  Coyle,  one  of  the 
editors  and  owners  of  the  old  National 
Intelligencer,  a  short  distance  away,  where 
they  stayed  but  for  a  few  days  before 
returning  to  Tennessee.  There  they  tried 
to  settle  down.  Notwithstanding  her 
feebleness  Mrs.  Johnson  outlived  her 
husband  for  about  a  year,  and  every  one 
of  the  others  except  Andrew  Patterson  is 
now  laid  to  rest. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Colonel  Crook  on  the  Home  Life  of  Our 
Presidents  in  the  White  House.  The  third  will  be 
published  in  an  early  number. 


Selling  Cigars  the  way 
they  couldn't  be  sold 

A  little  over  seven  years  ago 
I  had  a  new  idea  about  selling 
my  cigars. 

I  felt  that  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  world  except  the  middle- 
men and  the  retailers  themselves 
why  it  was  not  possible  to  sell  di- 
rect f  rom  the  maker  to  the  smoker. 
I  knew  that  in  that  way  only 
could  a  man  buy  cigars  that  he 
was  paying  eight  and  ten  cents 
for,  at  five  dollars  per  hundred. 

I  explained  the  idea  to  one  of 
my  friends. 

"  But  the  men  won't  write ;  they 
■won't  be  changed  from  the  old 
way  of  doing  things,"  he  argued. 

But  I  came  out  in  the  maga- 
zines with  an  announcement,  and 
in  the  plainest  words  I  knew 
explained  my  offer  and  my  Pana- 
telas  to  the  readers.  My  friend 
was  wrong.  The  number  of 
orders  I  received  surpassed  my 
most  sanguine  hopes;  men  were 
open  to  reason.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  same  men  who  first  wrote 
for  my  Panatelas  are  still  writ- 
ing for  and  smoking  them. 

If  you  have  not  already  investi- 
gated my  offer  this  announce- 
ment is  intended  for  you. 

My  Panatela  is  hand  made  by 
men  cigar  makers  (no  child 
labor)  in  the  cleanest  and  best 
ventilated  cigar  factory  that  I 
know,  of  clear  long  Havana  filler 
grown  in  Cuba.  The  wrapper  is 
genuine  Sumatra.  It  is  the 
duplicate  of  the  best  ioc  store 
cigar. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Panatela  Cigars  on  approval 
to  a  reader  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them;  if  he  is  pleased, 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering  please  inclose  business  card 
or  give  references.  State  which  you  prefer, 
light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The 
Comfortable, 
Convenient 
Summer  Coat 

is  one  that  is  light  and 
easily  carried  — 
that  won't  wrinkle 
and  get  out  of 
shape — -that  can 
be  carried  in  a 
picnic  basket — 
yet  is  jaunty  and 
smart  when  you 
put  it  on. 

i 


Shivers' 
Panatela 


SfcmnMt 
Knit 

Coats 

hiim  ^ 


are  faultless  ii 
fit  and  finish  — 
as  stylish  and  be- 
coming as  a  per- 
fectly tailored  coat. 
They  are  knit  from 
the  finest  imported 
yarns  by  master  workmen — the  small- 
est detail  is  perfection.    Your  dealer 
keeps  them,  if  not,  write  direct.  Our 
Sweater  Coat  Style  Book 
is  free,  send  for  it  today. 
The  Standard  Knitting  fiZp*  M '  0>3 
Company         fir  " 

Dept.  23 


Cleveland,  Oliio 
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The  country's  future  is  written  in  the  faces 
of  the  young  men.  They  are  clean-shaven 
faces.  In  the  store,  the  counting-room,  the 
class-room,  the  office — in  work  and  sport  out 
of  doors — the  men  who  do  things  shave  for 
the  day  just  as  they  dress  for  the  day. 

The  use  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is 
almost  a  universal  habit  with  men  of  affairs. 
It  is  not  solely  a  question  of  economy  — 
though  it  means  a  great  saving.  It's  a  mat- 
ter of  comfort,  of  cleanliness,  of  time. 

The  Gillette  is  a  builder  of  self-respect. 
The  man  who  doesn't  care  how  he  looks 
does  not  care  much  about  anything  else. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  22  W.  Second  Street,  Boston 

New  York, Times  Building  Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Building  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Ltd.,  London 
Eastern  Office,  Shanghai.  China     Canadian  Office,  63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 


The  Gillette  is  a  builder  of  regular  habits. 

Own  a  Gillette — be  master  of  your  time 
—  shave  in  three  minutes.  No  stropping, 
no  honing.  You  don't  have  to  take  a  corre- 
spondence course  to  learn  how  to  use  it.  Just 
buy  it  and  shave. 

Thirty  thousand  dealers  sell  the  Gillette. 
If  there  is  no  one  in  your  neighborhood  send 
us  $5  and  we'll  send  the  razor  and  twelve 
double-edged  blades  by  return  mail. 

Write  and  we  will  send  you  a  pamphlet — 
Dept.  A. 


GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  22  W.  Second  Street,  Boston 

Factories :  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris 


White- 
Washer 


Saves  Nine-Tenths  the 

/"■  •  of  applying  whitewash  or 
v-OSl  waterpaint.  Inexperienced 


Sprayer 


waterpaint.  inexper 
men  with  Dayton  Sprayers  and 
Whitewashers  can  do  more  in 

one  daythan  skilled  men  with  brush  in  ten  days  and 
do  better  work.    Factory  walls,  fences,  outbuild- 
ings, etc. ,  covered  quick- 
ly  and  cheaply.  Ideal  for 
spraying  cattle,  poultry, 
trees,  vines,  vegetables; 
fine  fire  extinguisher.     Fays  for 
itself  many  times  over. 

r  ree  i  rial  progress,  \i  gai. 

\£\ ;  20  gal.  Other  styles  as  low 

as  $10.    Write  lor  catalog.  Attractive 
proposition  to  dealers. 

McCORMICK  MFG.  CO. 

Former  Mfz.  Dept.  of  Dayton  Supply  Co. 

453  E.  First  St.,  DAYTON.  OHIO     ••  pr0gr„^ 


\ 


Studying   HOUSE  PLANS  Originality 

This  example  of  our  work  (see  172)  is  but  one  of  hun- 
dreds in  our  books  of  plans,  giving  sizes,  views,  etc. 


100  Small  Cot  and  Bong 
98Citg  $800  to  $1200 
136    "  S1200to$1600 
"  $18 


186 


1600to$2000 


11.00 
11.00 


226C>tg  »2000to$2IS00$l  00 
191  "  $2600to$3000*l  00 
207  "  »3000to$4000f  1  00 
172    "    $4000  and  np'df  100 


06  Duplexes,  Double  Rouses,  Flats,  etc.,  $1.00 

THE  KEITH  CO.,  Architects,  Mlnneapolli,  Mlno. 


Real  Hot  Weather  Comfort 


R OXFORD  Underwear.  Made 
,  of  the  satisfactory,  long-wearing 
knitted  stuff  that  absorbs  perspiration 
and  prevents  chilling.  Your  size  fits 
you — never  binds  at  arm  holes — draw- 
ers ample  and  easy  at  seat  and  crotch. 

Roxford  does  not  shrink  —  (lis  after  months  of  wear 
and  washing.  Cut  in  the  new  styles—  shorl-sleeve 
or  sleeveless  shirts  without  buttons,  knee  drawers. 
There's  a  little  bool(  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  im- 
provement in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for 
it  before  you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.  It's 
well  worth  writing  for. 


Lornr-»!eeve  third 
Shori-ileevc  iiliirti 
Sleevelet*  sluMi  (no  button*) 
Short-nleeve  thirti  (no  buttom) 


Ribbed  and  flnt  union  suiti 
Ankle-length  dm  wen 
Kneolength  drawert 
Short-iloui  drawers 
I   ■  1 1 w   I"m  drawers 


50c.,  75c,  $1.00.  Send  your  name 
for  the  Book  and  please  yourself 

Roxford  Knitting  Co.,  Dept.  K 

Philadelphia 


A  smoke  that  cheers 
In  a  metal  box,  10c 

At  alt  dealers 
Spauldtngr  &  Merrick 
Chicago,  111. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

'I'll  .  i  n  all  we  want  to  know 
Now,  wr  will  not  give  v  m  v  Kr&nd  prize 

—  or  a  lot  ul  free  ■tuff  il  you  answer  this 
ad.  Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you 
rich  In  a  week .  But  it  you  arc  aux  ■ 
loun  to  develop  your  talent  with  I 

k  i  rsshil  i  iri  list,  s<>  you  urn  make 

money,  tendi  -  opy  ol  Ihli  plctura,  with 
6c.  in  itsmpi  foi  portfolio  o|  cartoom 
■ampleletiOQ plate,. oh I  [etUttXplalHi 
The  W.  L.  Evani  School  of  Cartooning, 
313  KJngmoore  Bldg. ,  Cleveland,  0  
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A  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S 


( Concluded  from  Page  9) 


ground  that  a  preacher's  wife  can  keep  her 
eye  properly  upon  his  congregation  and 
be  able  to  estimate  the  causes  and  effects 
of  his  discourse— I  have  sometimes  sus- 
pected, indeed,  that  better  saints  occupy 
this  amen  corner  for  a  less  excusable  curi- 
osity about  the  doings  in  the  congregation. 
William  closed  the  hymnbook,  looked  out 
over  the  blur  of  faces  before  him  and  said : 

"Brother  A  will  lead  us  in  prayer." 

If  he  had  suddenly  struck  a  short-circuit 
and  let  loose  a  flash  of  electricity  in  the 
house  the  shock  would  not  have  been  more 
perceptible.  Everybody  knew  that  Brother 
A  could  not  lead  in  prayer  except  William, 
who  was  already  on  his  knees  with  closed 
eyes  and  the  Patmos  look  on  his  blind  face. 
Every  head  was  bowed  except  those  of 
Brother  A  and  Brother  B.  They  were 
quarreling  fiercely  over  the  back  of  the 
bench  that  separated  them.  The  sweat 
was  standing  out  on  Brother  A's  forehead, 
his  brows  bristled  with  horror,  while 
Brother  B  smiled  calmly  at  him. 

"  Go  on,  B !  You  know  I  can't  pray  in  pub- 
lic! "  I  heard  him  hiss  between  his  teeth. 

"He  didn't  ask  me;  he  called  on  you," 
retorted  Brother  B. 

Thus  they  had  it,  back  and  forth,  for 
more  than  a  minute.  Then  William 
groaned,  which  added  the  one  touch  that 
rendered  Brother  A  frantic.  Casting  a 
ferociously  damaging  look  at  Brother  B, 
he  nudged  the  lady  sitting  beside  him  and 
whispered: 

"Please,  ma'am,  lead  this  prayer— I 
can't! " 

And  she  led  it  in  a  sweet  high  treble  that 
must  have  surprised  William  and  even  the 
angels  in  Heaven,  if  they  were  expecting  to 
hear  the  petition  in  the  ordinary  masculine 
bass  which  is  usually  characteristic  of  such 
petitions. 

As  I  have  said,  we  were  sent  now  to 
small  stations,  village  churches,  or  mission 
churches  in  the  factory  edges  of  the  big 
cities;  but  William's  years,  the  hardships 
and  anxieties,  both  earthly  and  unearthly, 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  began  to 
tell  on  his  strength.  The  year  we  were 
at  Springdale,  as  the  summer  came  on, 
he  felt  unequal  to  conducting  without  help 
the  usual  six  weeks'  protracted  meeting. 
Though  six  weeks  may  seem  a  long  time 
to  hold  such  services,  it  is  really  a  very 
short  time  for  people  to  get  revived  and 
Heaven-minded  in,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  they  had  been  otherwise-minded. 
The  wonder  to  me  was  that  men  who  had 
driven  hard  bargains  and  hated  some  one 
or  more  neighbors  for  ten  months— that 
women  who  had  given  themselves  over  to 
the  littleness  and  lightness  of  a  small  fash- 
ionable life  in  a  small  town,  or  to  gossip 
about  those  who  did— could  so  quickly 
recover  their  moral  and  spiritual  standards 
in  a  revival.  I  remember  that  it  was 
William's  custom,  as  soon  as  there  was  the 
least  interest  manifested,  to  have  a  very 
searching  service  for  his  church-members 
in  which  he  called  upon  all  those  who  were 
at  enmity  with  one  another  to  rectify 
whatever  wrong  they  had  committed  and 
to  be  reconciled.  Nearly  always  some 
stiffnecked  steward  had  had  a  row  with 
somebody  else,  apt  as  not  a  sinner.  He 
would  be  expected  to  go  out  and  find  the 
man,  whoever  it  was,  and  patch  up  the 
difficulty,  and  to  report  at  the  next  service. 
I  can  see,  now,  the  old  spiritual  hard- 
heads in  William's  congregations  with 
whom,  year  in  and  year  out,  he  had  the 
greatest  trouble.  They  always  managed 
to  fall  out  with  somebody  between  revi- 
vals ;  but  nothing  in  or  out  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  would  make  such  a  one  admit 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  or  induce  him  to  go 
to  the  other  person  and  attempt  a  recon- 
ciliation. The  most  you  could  get  out 
of  any  one  of  them  would  be  that,  if  his 
enemy  came  to  him  and  asked  his  pardon, 
he  was  willing  to  forgive  him.  If  the  said 
enemy  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  William 
usually  managed  to  get  him  to  make  this 
concession,  otherwise  the  old  hard-head 
remained  cold  and  aggrieved  throughout 
the  revival,  maybe  casting  a  damper  over 
the  whole  meeting.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  through  it  can  understand  how  heart- 
breaking all  this  is  to  the  preacher,  and 
how  wearing  on  his  human  nerves.  Thus, 
I  say,  it  came  to  pass  that  William  was 
wearing  out  and  no  longer  able  to  get 
through  a  protracted  meeting  alone.  So, 
at  Springdale,  he  engaged  Brother  Dunn 
to  come  and  help  him. 


Brother  Dunn  was  what  may  be  called 
a  professional  evangelist.  We  had  never 
seen  him,  but  he  had  a  reputation  for 
being  "wonderfully  successful"  with  sin- 
ners. And  if  sinners  made  a  ripe  harvest 
Springdale  was  as  much  in  need  of  reapers 
as  any  place  we  had  ever  been. 

I  never  knew  how  William  felt,  but  I 
was  not  favorably  impressed  with  Brother 
Dunn  when  he  arrived  on  the  late  evening 
train,  a  frisky,  dapper  young  man,  who 
looked  in  the  face  as  if  his  light  was  turned 
too  high.  That  night  as  he  preceded  us  up 
the  aisle  of  the  church,  which  was  crowded 
to  hear  him,  he  showed  to  my  mind  a  sort 
of  irreverent  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God, 
as  if  he  had  the  spigot  of  it  in  his  vest- 
pocket. 

The  service  that  followed  was  indescri- 
bable in  any  religious  language,  or  even 
in  any  secular  language.  Brother  Dunn 
brought  his  own  hymnbooks  with  him  and 
distributed  them  in  the  congregation  with 
an  activity  and  conversational  freedom 
that  made  him  acquainted  at  once.  The 
hymns  proved  to  be  nursery  rhymes  of  sal- 
vation set  to  what  may  be  described  as 
lightly-spinning,  dicky-bird  music.  Any- 
body could  sing  them,  and  everybody  did, 
and  the  more  they  sang  the  more  cheerful 
they  looked,  but  not  repentant.  The  serv- 
ice was  composed  mostly  of  .these  songs, 
interspersed  now  and  then  with  wildly  ex- 
cruciating exhortations  from  Brother  Dunn 
to  repent  and  believe.  He  explained,  with 
an  occasional  ha !  ha !  how  easy  it  was  to  do, 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  altar  was 
filled  with  confused  young  people,  who  knelt 
and  hid  their  eyes  and  behaved  with  singu- 
lar reverence  under  the  circumstances. 

The  cheating  began  when  Brother  Dunn 
attempted  to  make  them  "claim  the  bless- 
ing." He  induced  half  a  dozen  young  girls 
and  two  or  three  youths  to  "stand  up  and 
testify"  that  their  sins  had  been  forgiven, 
simple  young  creatures  who  had  no  more 
sense  of  the  nature  of  sin  or  the  depth  of 
genuine  repentance  than  field  larks. 

Later  he  frisked  home  with  us,  praising 
God  in  little  foolish  words,  and  rejoicing 
over  the  success  of  the  service.  Shortly 
after  he  retired  to  his  room  we  heard  a 
great  commotion  punctuated  with  staccato 
shouts.  William  hurried  to  the  door  to 
inquire  what  the  trouble  was.  He  dis- 
covered Brother  Dunn  hopping  about  the 
room  in  his  nightshirt,  slapping  his  palms 
together  in  a  religious  frenzy.  He  declared 
that  as  he  prayed  by  his  bed  a  light  had 
appeared  beside  him. 

William  tried  to  look  cheerful  and  blessed, 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  can  always  say  for 
him :  he  was  an  honest  man  in  dealing  with 
the  most  illusive  and  deceptive  things  men 
have  ever  dealt  in— that  is,  spiritual  values ; 
and  the  more  he  observed  Brother  Dunn 
the  more  his  misgivings  increased. 

The  next  morning  I  met  the  evangelist 
in  the  hall. 

"Halleluiah!"  he  exclaimed. 

"What  for?"  I  demanded  coldly. 

He  gave  some  stammering  reply.  But 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  his 
spiritual  peace  in  our  house.  After  that  I 
consistently  punctured  his  ecstasies,  quot- 
ing some  of  the  sternest  Scriptures  I  could 
remember  to  confound  him. 

William  remonstrated  with  me.  He  said 
Dunn  said  my  lack  of  spirituality  "de- 
pressed him." 

"And,  William,  his  lack  of  reverence 
incenses  me.  If  you  don't  get  rid  of  that 
cotton-haloed  evangelist  everybody  in 
this  town  will  claim  a  'blessing'  without 
repenting  or  being  converted,"  I  replied. 

Fortunately  Dunn  dismissed  himself. 
He  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
revival  in  such  an  atmosphere.  He  implied 
as  plainly  as  he  could  that  he  was  sorry  for 
William,  accepted  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
which  had  been  promised  him  for  his 
services,  and  left. 

I  have  never  known  what  to  think  of  such 
preachers.  No  one  who  ever  knew  one  can 
doubt  his  sincerity.  But  they  cultivate  a 
kind  of  spiritual  idiocy  and  frenzy  that  is 
more  damaging  to  souls  than  any  amount 
of  hypocrisy. 

I  have  always  been  thankful  that  the  joy 
of  William  in  the  religious  life  was  a  stern 
and  great  thing,  no  more  resembling  this 
lightness,  this  flippancy,  than  integrity 
resembles  folly. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  second  of  the  two 
additional  chapters  taken  from  the  Experiences 
of  a  Circuit  Rider's  Wife. 


COLORADO 

To  breathe   its  sparkling 
ozone — to  bathe  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  Golden  West — to  climb  its  rugged 
peaks — to  revel  in  the  perfect  sports  that  abound — make  life 
worth  living.    The  very  going  is  a  joy.     The  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

—daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  direct — 

whirls  you  away  from  your  many  cares  into  a  land  of  emancipation.  A  little  journey 
amid  the  luxuries  of  a  drawing  room,  a  downy  berth  and  dining  service  superb,  is  a 
foretaste  of  the  fun  to  follow.  Every  comfort  of  a  modern  home,  tempered  with  just 
a  spice  of  club  life  and  an  ever  changing  panorama,  make  every  minute  of  the  trip  a 

pleasure.  Victrola  recitals  and  world's  news  service  en  route 

Other  good  trains  every  day  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha 
and  Memphis  for  Colorado,  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Why  not  Colorado  and  Yellowstone  Park  or  California?  We'll  tell  you  how.  Our 
free  book,  "Under  the  Turquoise  Sky,"  profusely  illustrated,  contains  a  fund  of 
information  for  the  traveler.  It  is  well  worth  reading.  Free  upon  request. 


L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

9  La  Salle  Station 


Chicago,  111. 
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For  the  Picnic  Basket 
— takeKaro  along — 
Eat  it  with  biscuit  or  spread 
on  bread, 
it  for  a  tea  punch — hot  or  iced 
Cooling  drinks  are  delicious  sweet- 
Karo  (See  the  Book,  pages 
Karo  agrees  with  everybody. 


CORN  SYRUP 


Eat  it  on 

Griddle  cakes 
Hot  biscuit 
Waffles 


Use  it  for 
Ginger  bread 
Cookies 
Candy 


Karo  Cook  Book  —  fifty  pages,  in- 
cluding thirty  perfect  recipes  for  home 
candy  making — Free.  Send  your  name 
on  a  postcard,  today,  to 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
Dept.  R  P.  0.  Box  161 
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Perfect  io  n  in 
Fabrics  for 
Custom-made 
Clothes 


The 
Trade  Mark 
on  the  Cloth 


YOU  should  know  what  kind  of  cloth  your  tailor  uses.    To  be  sure  of  durabil- 
ity, correctness  of  pattern  and  permanency  of  color,  see  that  this  mark  is 
stamped  on  the  back  of  all  worsteds,  serges  and  cheviots  which  you  select 
for  business  or  formal  wear. 

Our  booklet,  "  Standish  Worsteds,  Plymouth,"  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  avoid  inferior 
kinds.  We'll  send  it  to  you  on  request,  if  you  give  us  your  tailor's  name  and  address. 

THE  STANDISH  WORSTED  COMPANY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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PORP'BEANS 


The  Kind  With  the  Flavor 


Yours  truly  Pork  and  Beans  are  "  Yours  truly  ' 
for  cleanliness  as  well  as  flavor. 


Yours  truly  possesses  every  good  thing  known 
to  all  other  pork  and  beans. 

Rut  in  addition  Yours  truly  have  a  wonder-        M  iiC    1VHHI     TT  J  HC    J     IdVUI         Ancl  tlle  cluai'tv  never  varies.    Every  ran  is 

fully  delicious  flavor—  sterilized  immediately  before  filling. 

A  flavor  which  comes  only  from  the  proper  cooking  of  the  choicest  hand  picked  This  protects  their  truly  wonderful  flavor,  so  that  they  reach  your  table  without 
beans —  the  slightest  possibility  of  contamination. 

A  streak-o' -lean-pork  that  was  never  intended  for  anything  but  Yours  truly  Pork  One  trial  and  Yours  truly  Pork  and  Beans  will  be  "Yours  truly"  always,  there- 
and  Beans —  after. 

And  then  all  brought  to  a  final  state  of  absolute  perfection  by  the  addition  of  an  Ask  your  grocer.  Insist  on  Yours  truly.  He  has  them  or  can  .. 
epicure  sauce  of  delightful  quality.  get  them  for  you.  t$f' 


WATERPROOF 


'WATERPROOF 

LINEN  STYLE        COLLARS  &  GUFFS 

Pat.  Dec.  26,  1905.  Pat.  Nov.  24,  1908. 


LINEN  FIT 


OCEAN  TRAVELERS  find  Challenge 
Waterproof  Collars  of  the  greatest  conve- 
nience on  shipboard  because  they  always 
maintain  their  stylish,  dressy  appearance  in 
spite  of  dampness  or  bad  weather. 


You  can't  tell  them  from  linen— style  and 
fit  are  perfect  and  they  have  a  correct  dull 
finish  and  linen  texture  equal  to  the  best 
linen  collar  you  can  buy.  A  rub  with  a 
damp  cloth  makes  them  fresh  as  new. 


Challenge  Collars  are  never  shiny  like  ordinary  waterproof  collars— never  turn  yellow.  They  save  money 
because  they  save  laundry  bills.  They  meet  every  requirement  of  particular  dressers — You  ought  to  try  them. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  everywhere.  Collars  25  cents.  Cuffs  50  cents.  Our  new  "Slip-Easy" 
finish  permits  easy,  correct  adjustment  of  the  tie.    Let  us  send  you  our  latest  style  book  free. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  725-727  Broadway,  New  York 

Established  1883 

BOSTON,  65  BedlorM  St.     PHILADELPHIA,  900  Chestnut  St.      CHICAGO,  161  Market  St.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  718  Mission  St. 
ST.  LOUIS,  505  N.  7th  St.  DETROIT,  117  Jefferson  St.  TORONTO,  58-64  l-raser  Ave. 


TheTexas  Loan  &  Guaranty  Co. 


EACH  STAR 
represents  the  location  of  a 
lending  agency,  presided 
over  by  a  Hanker. 

OVER  70  BANKERS 
own  shares  in  tills  Com- 
pany dealing  in  Farm  Mort- 
gages exclusively  —  (30 
Bankers  are  lending  agents 
15  Bankers  are  Directors. 

Share.  $12.50  Each. 

A  safe  'An&conservative  Investing 

Write  for  Booklet  "S." 
Texan  Loan  &  Guaranty  Co., 


PAID  8% 
DIVIDENDS 


2% 

Dividends 
Quarterly 
Houston,  Texai. 


GENUINE 

Hand  Woven 

PANAMA 

Rare  Bargain  in  Gen 
utne  Panama  Hats 
Panama  Hati  more 
popular  than  ever 
all  the  rage  thli  mm- 
■  mer.     Ity  Importing 
i  1 1  ,:•  ■  i   ml  1  ■    we  can 
rll  direct  to  user  tor  this  surpr 

hats  are  warranted  genuine  all  hand- woven;  un- 
blocked, and  can  be  worn  in  tint  condition  l»v  Gentlemen, 
ladies  and  Children.  Easily  blocked  In  .my  ahapc  or  style. 
Just  as  serviceable  as  the  |10.3U  kind;  the  difference  only 
in  fineness  ol  weave.  Assorted  sizes.  Weight  only  2  oz. 
Sent  prepaid  i  d*  |  aa  Ordei  today.  Satisfaction  guar* 
on  receipt  .,1  H>  *  1W1  antt  d 
PANAMA  HAT  CO.,  Dept.  A,  830  Broadway,  New  York  Cily 


Mullins  Steel  Pleasure  Boats  Can't  Sink 


[deal  b, 


14  ft. 

Prince  F 
Boat.  Price 

complete 
with  oars 


;$3400 


Easiest  to  Row  -  Absolutely  Safe.    Modi  Ol  steel,  with  nir 
chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat.    Can't  leak,  erark,  dry 
nit  or  sink,  last  a  life-time.    Every  boat  K"arantec<l. 

it  for  families,  summer  resorts,  park'., 
boat  liveries.    Strong,  safe,  speedy. 

Write  for  our  cataloK  of  Row  Boats,  Motor 
Boati,  Hunting  and  FlihlDK  Boats 

The  W.  H.  Mullins  Co.  l2s°JK"oi5.8*- 


Wamn-DeiroU  "30" 


This  Big,  Handsome  Car  Has  the 
Strength  as  well  as  the  Power — An 
uncommon  car  at  a  common  price 

SOME  cars  have  the  power  but  haven't  the  strength.    Other  cars  have 
the  strength  but  haven't  the  power.    The  Warren-Detroit  "30" 
has  both  the  power  and  the  strength, — and  the  speed. 


There  is  a  reserve  strength  in  its  axles  of  over 
thirty  per  cent.  A  similar  factor  of  safety  in 
its  frame,  springs,  and  every  part. 
Its  tires  are  extra  large  —  3>x3'/4  on  the 
Roadster  at  $1100;  34x3J4  inch  on  the  Demi- 
tonneau  at  $1250. 

Its  clutch,  cone  type,  with  an  aluminum  cone, 
faced  with  linestgrade  of  leather,  is  unequalcd 
in  quality  and  efficiency  by  any  save  those  you 
find  in  cars  at  twice  its  price. 
Its  sliding  gear  transmission,  selective  type,  is 
the  equal  of  any  used  on  any  car  at  any  price. 
Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse. 
Its  motor  cylinders,  4 inch,  develop  more 
usable,  practical   POWER  than    any  other 
motor  of  similar  size.    Will  give  you  more 
speed  and  greater  pulling  capacity. 
Equipped  with  Double  ignition  System  j  Bosi  li 
Magneto,  with  dry  cells  —  same  as  in  cars 
COBttng  three  thousand  and  Upwards. 


In  refinement  of  detail  as  well  as  in  strength 
and  in  power,  the  Warren-Detroit  "  30  "  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison.  Indeed  we  urge 
comparison  to  prove  our  QUALITY.  We  say 
"Just  compare  and  you  will  buy  a  Warren- 
Detroit  "30." 

For  in  the  Warren-Detroit  "30"  you  get 
STANDARD  CONSTRUCTION  but  MORE 
than  Standard  Value. 

NOTE:  One  of  our  stock  models  did  bettri 
than  a  mile  a  minute  in  the  fiftv-mile  tare  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Motordrome  laces,  April  9th. 
Power  and  Speed  I 

See  the  Warren-Detroit  Dealer  or  write  us 
lor  tin  ther  informal  ion. 

Warren  Motor  Car  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


L 


Warren-Detroit  "30"  Deini-tonneau 

110  inch  Wheel  Base,  $1250 
Including  Double  Ignition  System 
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The  Bride's 
Beauty 

with  its  girlish  freshness  and  delicacy  of 
complexion  can  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
she  will  but  remember  that  theveryfoun- 
dation  of  beauty  is  a  clear  healthy  skin. 

The  chief  causes  of  bad  skin,  irrita- 
tion and  blemishes  are  surely  removed 
by  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream, 
which  cleanses  the  pores  of  all  impuri- 
ties. Used  every  day  it  keeps  the  skin 
smooth,  clear  and  healthy,  and  will  pre- 
vent bad  effects  from  sunburn.windburn 
or  other  discomforts  of  hot  weather. 


MIND) 


Honey  and  Almond 


C1EAM 


will  save  your  complexion  this  summer.  It 
will  keep  your  skin  fair  and  soft,  if  used  be- 
fore and  after  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  abso- 
lutely harmless,  even  to  the  most  delicate  skin, — 
contains  no  grease  or  injurious  ingredients,  and  is 

Guaranteed  Not  to  Cause  a  Growth  of  Hair 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  best 
for  the  skin  ailments  of  babies.  For  men  who 
shave  it  cools  and  heals  the  tender,  scraped  skin. 
Price,  50  cents,  at  all  dealers,  or  sent  postpaid 
by  us  if  not  obtainable.    Refuse  all  substitutes. 

Mail  postal  today  for  free  trial  bottle 
and  booklet 
A.  S.  HINDS,  89  West  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


Locks  in 
the  pocket 

oo 


1 


POSTPAID 


TheSecuritu 
.  Bill  Fold 

lou  can'f  lose  if 


Pull  back  your  coat; 
look  at  your  inside 
pocket;  then  at  this  adv. 
You'll  understand  how 
the"SecurityBillFold" 
locks  to  your  pocket. 

It  is  the  first  real  protection 
against  "picked  pockets"  or 
losing  your  money  by  jolts  or 
falls.  Every  man  who  sees  the 
"Security  Bill  Fold"— buys  it. 

You  need  it. 
It  can't  leave  your  pocket  un- 
less you  unlock  it,  and  with  all 
itssafety  it  is  thesimplest, thin- 
nest, neatest,  lightest,  dress- 
iest Bill  Fold  you  ever  saw. 
Size3%"wide.  4}$"  long  when  closed. 
Pin  a  dollar  bill  to  this  adv.— 
now — and  mail  it  to  us,  wewill 
send  a  Security  Bill  Fold  made 
from  best  quality  leather  with 
gun  metal  Security  "lock" 
and  clasp,  byreturn  mail.  Use 
it  for  a  few  days.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied,  return  it  and 
we  will  return  your  dollar. 
"  Show  it  to  yourfriends." 


Se  cur  if  ii  Bill  Fold  Co.. 


171  West  23d  Street.1 


THE  NIMBLE 
SIXPENCE 

.  (Concluded  from  Page  21) 

one  general  quarter  for  all  the  servants  of 
the  building  up  on  the  topmost  floor. 

In  spite  of  the  permeative  thrift  and 
frugality,  it  is  a  pleasure  that  in  all  these 
countries  one  may  meet  a  fine  and  gra- 
cious hospitality,  unaffected  and  charming. 
When  a  friend  is  welcomed  there  is  no 
frugal  backwardness. 

I  spent  one  day  in  driving,  on  his  rounds, 
at  his  strong  request,  with  an  old  German 
physician.  "It  is  that  you  would  like  to 
know  the  people,  is  it  not?"  We  went 
through  half  a  dozen  villages  and  over 
many  miles  of  country  roads,  and  at  every 
house  where  we  stopped  I  saw  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  economy  and  thrift;  but 
also,  in  every  house,  there  was  wine  or 
beer  set  out,  with  cake  or  other  refresh- 
ment, and  always  the  old  doctor  ate  and 
drank,  accepting  the  pleasant  courtesy  in 
the  pleasant  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 
Hospitable  himself,  and  not  content  with 
our  being  thus  stayed  with  innumerable 
flagons,  he  could  not  bear  to  pass  a  road- 
side tavern  without  dropping  in  with  me 
for  a  few  moments,  and  we  finished  the 
day  with  dinner  at  his  home  and  then 
drank  our  coffee  in  a  little  arbor  near  which 
a  nightingale  was  sending  forth  her  song. 

Germans  of  the  humbler  classes  frankly 
eat  but  little  meat.  Many  do  not  have 
meat  oftener  than  once  a  week,  if  that. 
"They  eat  potatoes,"  you  will  be  told. 

A  German  officer  said  to  me:  "Of  course, 
a  potato  diet  is  not  so  good  for  the  mind  as 
meat;  but  we  don't  care  for  that  in  the 
army— we  want  machines." 

And  a  Berlin  business  man,  speaking  of 
his  employees,  said:  "Oh,  they  do  just  as 
well  for  us  in  the  long  run  on  vegetables  as 
on  meat.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  so 
quick,  so  alert,  but  they  learn  what  they 
are  told  to  do  and  they  cost  us  but  small 
wages." 

The  imperative  Continental  custom  of 
saving  for  a  dot  for  each  daughter  keeps  fru- 
gality always  in  mind  with  all  classes,  for 
the  higher  the  class  the  greater  must  be  the 
dot.  Not  only  do  the  heads  of  families  stand 
for  frugality  but  the  children  themselves 
are  promptly  taught  to  follow  frugal  lines. 

Leased  Asparagus  Tongs 

At  the  fashionable  girls'  schools  in  France 
the  American  pupil  notices  with  astonish- 
ment how  tiny  is  the  money  allowance  of 
the  French  girl  of  even  a  rich  family,  and 
how  thinly  furnished  is  her  room.  In  all 
probability  it  will  have  little  in  it  in  the 
way  of  personal  possessions  besides  the 
brush  and  comb,  instead  of  the  multitudi- 
nous knickknacks  that  would  naturally  be 
expected. 

One  of  the  oddest  features  of  present-day 
European  life,  and  especially  English  life, 
is  the  wide  development  of  the  system  of 
renting  articles  of  every  description,  so 
that  one  who  wants  a  thing  for  a  short  time 
only  need  not  lay  out  money  in  its  purchase. 

Towels  cost  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for 
thirty  days;  a  pair  of  double  linen  sheets 
two  dollars  for  six  months;  a  baby  carriage 
— a  hint  for  Brooklyn!— costs  in  London 
one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a  week  or 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a 
month.  You  may  rent  bedsteads,  knives 
and  spoons.  Nothing  is  too  small  for 
notice  and  nothing  is  too  large.  You  may 
rent,  atone  of  the  greatest  of  London  shops, 
well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
an  automobile  by  the  hour,  the  day,  the 
month  or  the  year,  and  at  this  same  shop 
you  may  rent  a  pair  of  asparagus  tongs  for 
a  month  for  thirty-six  cents— just  long 
enough  to  carry  you  fairly  through  the 
asparagus  season!  You  may  rent  an 
electroplated  candlestick  for  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  for  six  months.  You  may 
rent  crumb  spoons  and  mustard  pots, 
chairs  and  tables,  and  blankets  and  cur- 
tains. You  may  rent  a  pair  of  crutches  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  month,  and— appar- 
ently just  to  show  that  absolutely  nothing 
is  forgotten— a  hipbath  for  half  a  dollar  a 
week. 

Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  one  is 
meeting  schemes  for  saving  money; 
schemes  of  frugality,  schemes  of  economy 
and  thrift.  And  it  is  only  by  the  exercise 
of  all  this  frugality,  economy  and  thrift 
that  Europe  succeeds  in  her  effort  to  face 
modern  conditions  with  bravery,  and  keeps 
up  charming  and  prosperous  appearances. 


Give  Everybody 
A  Comfortable  Summer 

Yourself,  the  members  of  your  family,  your  office  force, 
your  workmen. 

It  means  pleasant  days  and  cool  nights  to  your  family; 
health,  comfort  and  better  work  in  the  case  of  your  employes. 

And  it's  all  at  your  service  if  you'll  use 


Robbjns&Mvers 

Standard  Fans 


And  don't  think  that  fans  are  only  a  summer-time  luxury. 
Stagnant,  impure  air  in  winter  will  do  more  damage  than  over- 
heated air  in  summer.  Circulate  fresh  air  with  our  economic- 
ally operated  fans. 

We  make  direct  or  alternating  current  fans  for  every  pur- 
pose of  the  home,  the  office  and  the  factory. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  users  know  that  for  economy  of 
operation,  serviceability  and  efficiency  they  stand  without  a  rival. 

Lighting  companies,  electrical  supply  houses,  fixture  dealers 
and  contractors  sell  Robbins  &  Myers  fans  and  will  gladly 
show  you  our  various  types. 

Or,  write  us  for  our  handsome  catalog,  which  shows  all  out 
fans  and  will  aid  you  in  selection. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  CO. 
1405  Lagonda  Avenue        Springfield,  Ohio 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 

Our  direct  current  motors— 1-30  to  15  h.  p.— have  led  the 

small  motor  world  for  years.  (3) 


WORN 
UNDER 

THE  M 

SHIRT  //,f 


SUSPENDERS 

WORN  UNDER  THE  SHIRT 

Lookcool  and  half  the  summer  battle  of  keepingcool  is  won. 
You  can't  look  cool  and  won't  be  cool  strapped  up  with 
ordinary  suspenders  ovei  your  shirt. 

*'SE-NO"  Suspenders  are  designed  expressly  for  sum- 
mer comfort.  They  are  light  and  cool,  yet  hold  better 
than  the  tightest  drawn  belt.  They  button  to  the  sus- 
pender buttons  on  your  trousers  without  injuring  any 
garment  or  cutting  holes  in  the  shirt. 
Two  sizes  —  regular  for  short  and  medium  sized  men: 
extra  long  for  tall  men.  They  fit  perfectly  and  self-adjust 
themselves  to  every  motion  of  the  body. 
Ask  for  **SE-NO"  Suspenders,  50c— the  name  is  stamped 
on  every  buckle.  If  you  can't  get  them  of  your  dealer, 
we'll  supply  you  by  mail,  postpaid. 

EAGLE  SUSPENDER  CO.,  1210  Race  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


NEW  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  customer  selling  squabs  for  $6  a  dozen. 

Me  uses  a  simple  advertising  device,  fully 
explained.  Get  the  big  profits.  Our  cloth- 
bound  book  now  332  pages,  136  illus.  It's 
Great.  We  take  subscriptions  for  the  new, 
splendid  National  Squab  Magazine 
(monthly).  Specimen  Copy,  Ten  Cents. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. ,425  Howard  St.,  Melrose.Mass. 


EARN  5% 

on  your  savings.  They  should  yield 
as  large  areturn  as  consistent  with  safety. 
:tus  showyou  how  they  may  be  made  to 
earn  5%  a  year  while  safeguarded  by  the 
best  of  securities—select  mortgages  upon 
York  and  Suburban  Real  Estate. 
Estab.  17  years.    Conducted  under  New 
York  Banking  Dept.  supervision.  Earn- 
ings commence  day  your  money  is  n 
:ived  and  paid  for  every  day  until  with- 
drawn. Assets  over  $2,000,000,  Surplus 
andProfits$175,000.  Write  forbooklet. 
Industrial  SaviDgs& LoanCo. ,  1  Times 
~  ;.,  B'way&  42od  St..  New  York 


WE 


PAY  YOU  6£  interest  on  $100 
certificates  of  Deposit  and  6< 
on  smaller  sums.  Safety  as- 
sured by  the  Germania  Bank,  Trustee, 
holding |2,500.000  approvedFirst  Mort- 
gages, together  with 
$750,000  Capital,  Sur- 
plus and  Stockholder 
individual  liability  as 
security.  No  depositor 
has  lost  a  dollar  in  past  20 
years.  The  '* Sulky  Dollar"  book  explains 
plan  operation.  Georgia  State  Savings 
AsB'n,  175  York  Street,  Savannah,  _Qa. 


p  Save  V-2  Your  Gas  ■ 

SPENGLER  COOKER  does  it. 
FREE  BOOKLET  tells  how  all 
the  HEAT  from  ONE  BURNER 
is  confined  and  by  SPENGLER 
DEFLECTOR  DISTRIBU- 
T  ED  to  3  openings,  so  3  ARTI- 
CLES in  3  REGULAR  UTEN- 
S1LS  are  cooked  over  ONE 
FLAME  OF  GAS,  Gasoline 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Stove,  positively 
without  burning  food  or  utensils. 
Results— ECONOMY  and 
COOL  KITCHEN.  Price  $1.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. BIG  SELLER.  TerritoryforCapableAgentB.  Address 
Spengler  Specialties  Co.,  33  E.  28th  Street,  New  York  City 


Look  for  Name  I  wan  Here! 


Bewareof  any  auger  called  an  "Iwan  Pattern"  unless  the  full  name  "Iwan  Bros.,  Sou 
Bend,  Ind.,"  is  stamped  in  the  handle  casting.   The  market  is  being  flooded  with  cheaply 
made  imitations  by  small  manufacturers  who  are  trying  to  profit  by  the  well-advertised 
name  and  well-earned  reputation  of  "Iwan."   Protect  yotirself  against  these  inferior 
augers— look  for  the  full  name  and  get  full  value.  / 

IWAN  POST  HOLE  AUGER  ^< 

Ihe  use  of  the 

The  Iwan  Post  Hole  and  Well  Auger  does  away  with  aches  and  blisters  and  pays  for  Itself  j^r  name  Iwan  in  any 
in  two  days'  time  by  the  labor  it  saves.    It  digs  a  3-foot  post  hole  in  three  minutes  in  wet  or  Connection  whatever 

dry  hard-pan,  solid  clay,  gumbo  or  gravel.  With  our  cheap  pipe  extension  it  digs  a  40  to  J^r  with  a  post  hole  auger  or 
60-foot  well  in  a  day     It  works  on  a  scientific ^principle  along  lines  of  least  resistance.  digger  not  made  by  Iwan 

Lasts  a  lifetime.    Keeps  sharp  for  years.    Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.    — Bros,   South  Bend,  Ind.  lays 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us,  mentioning  his  name,  and  we  will  send    jffljf  the  user  liable  to  prosecution, 

you  FREE  our  interesting  booklet,  "Easy  Digging, "  full  of  valuable  |1      ...        e      rnrr  _     .   _  . 

tips  on  digging  methods.  fif         \\    Write  for  FREE  Book  Today 


IWAN  BROS.,      Dept.  105, 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Right 

Garter 

Idea 


letal 
Miches 
(he 
leg! 


If  you  have  been  wearing  an 
Jastic  band  around  your  leg 
binds  your  muscles  and 
■pedes  circulation  —or  if  you 
lve  been  wearing  a  galling 
Hp  of  harness  leather,  you'll 
Kcome  the  comfortable 

CONGRESS 

Garter 

Here  is  a  new  gaiter  with  a  light, 
open-weave,  non-elastic  band  that 
cannot  bind.  It  fits  the  leg,  lightly, 
coolly,and  will  not  grow  stringy.  All 
the  strain  is  taken  up  by  the  "happy 
thought"  elastic  triangle.  This  in- 
stantly adjusts  itself  to  every  moving 
muscle  without  pressure.  The  fast- 
ener grips  the  sock  like  a  vise  and 
never  slips,  will  not  tear  nor  let  go 
until  you  loosen  it. 

Ask  for  and  insist  on  the 
CONGRESS  GARTER. 

Sold  everywhere  at  25c  a  pair. 
Blue,  pink,  tan,  navy,  black  and 
white. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  direct  sending  dealer's  name. 

ARTHUR  FRANKENSTEIN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

514-516  Broadway,  New  York 


2  Poplin  Club  Ties 

GUARANTEED 

Sent  for  $1  Postpaid 


These  ties  are  guaranteed  not  to  wrinkle  up  like 
ordinary  silk  ties. 

If  they  wrinkle,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  back 
your  money. 

I  have  solved  the  problem  of  making  the  best  ties  at 
lowest  cost. 

My  Club  Ties  are  of  silk  poplin,  2  ins.  wide,  33  ins. 
long  (medium  size),  35  ins.  long  (large  size).  They 
are  reversible,  giving  double  wear. 

Guaranteed  to  outwear  any  other  silk  or  satin  tie 
made. 

Made  in  Red,  While,  Cerise,  Green,  Gray,  Black, 
Brown,  Old  Rose,  Heliotrope,  Light  Blue,  Medium 
Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

The  stores  would  have  to  charge  you  75c  to  $1  each, 
if  they  were  sold  by  the  usual  method. 

Buy  from  me.  Save  money.  Get  a  guaranteed 
article,  returnable  if  not  satisfactory.  Save  the  an- 
noyance and  wasted  time  of  shopping. 

Send  to-day  for  my  new  catalog  (containing  dia- 
grams how  to  correctly  tie  all  styles  of  men's  ties), 
free  upon  application. 

My  goods  are  not  sold  by  agents  or  retailers. 

My  motto,  "HIGH  GRADE  GOODS  AT  FIRST 
COST,"  and  money  returned  if  customer  is  dissatisfied. 

Reference  any  bank  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

C.  G.  Cleminshaw,  291  River  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


I' lie  1>.  &  M.  Official  I ,ca«»e 
Hall  is  guaranteed  to  last  full 
9  innings.     The  Government 
ljuys  it  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 
It  contains  bett  material  and 

is  most  rigidly  inspected. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Cata- 
log  of  Athletic    Goods  and 
••Official  Base  Ball  Rules  for 
/9/0."—  FREE.  Or  write  us. 
The  Draper  &  Msynard  Co. 

DRPT.  I' 
Plymouth.  N.  H. 


MYSTERIES  OF 
THE  L 


( Continued  from  Pane  II) 

which  he  had  wrapped  in  the  piece  of  paper. 
Immediately  the  mask  was  remembered; 
it  fitted  exactly  into  the  cut  garment.  The 
storekeeper  was  able  to  identify  the  men 
who  had  made  the  purchase,  and  the  whole 
gang  were  finally  apprehended. 

Tremendous  triviality !  With  a  fragment 
of  wrapping-paper,  Destiny  overthrew  this 
criminal  Goliath!  That  intelligence,  with 
its  broad  horizon,  with  its  grasp  of  all  the 
great  essentials,  overlooking  so  little,  had, 
nevertheless,  failed  to  observe  this  frag- 
ment of  paper.  What  an  evidence  of 
supreme  contempt  on  the  part  of  Destiny 
for  criminal  intelligence!  Evil  genius 
might  foreguard  itself  as  it  liked,  Destiny 
could  overthrow  it  by  the  moving  of  a 
finger. 

The  mystery  surrounding  this  elaborate 
crime— made  as  complete  as  the  casing  of 
a  steel  shell  — nevertheless  contained  this 
tiny  rift.  And  entering  with  the  sharp 
edge  of  its  chisel  on  this  rift  the  law  split 
the  mystery  asunder.  The  parties  by 
whom  the  robbery  was  planned  were  those 
who  in  1872  had  robbed  the  Falls  City 
National  Bank  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  two 
years  later  had  looted  the  bank  vault  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  leader  of  the  gang  was  a  person  of 
extraordinary  ability.  Preparatory  to  at- 
tempting the  Northampton  Bank  robbery 
he  obtained  the  aid  of  a  skilled  locksmith 
employed  by  a  firm  of  safemakers.  This 
workman,  being  in  Northampton  in  1875, 
was  sent  for  by  the  officers  of  the  bank  to 
make  some  repairs  in  the  locks.  Intrusted 
with  the  keys  used  to  open  the  outer  doors 
of  the  vault,  he  took  wax  impressions  of 
them,  from  which,  on  his  return  to  New 
York,  duplicate  keys  were  made.  This 
explained  how  the  outer  vault  door  was 
opened. 

The  robbers  were  compelled  to  assem- 
ble somewhere,  and  they  had  chosen  this 
country  schoolhouse  as  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Here  they  had  left  the  piece  of 
telltale  paper,  and  in  the  loft  the  muti- 
lated garment.  Here  also  they  had  cun- 
ningly hidden  the  loot  so  well  that  it  was 
not  found  by  those  who  searched  the 
schoolhouse. 

The  building  was  rigidly  inspected,  the 
partitions  were  knocked  apart,  and  every 
portion  of  the  structure  save  one,  that 
could  possibly  be  used  as  a  hiding-place, 
was  explored.  In  that  single  spot  left 
unsearched  the  bonds  were  actually  con- 
cealed. At  one  end  of  the  lower  room  was 
a  small  platform  on  which  the  younger 
scholars  used  to  stand  to  reach  a  black- 
board. The  robbers  had  taken  up  a  board, 
placed  the  stolen  booty  inside,  and  fastened 
back  the  timber  with  screws.  The  heads 
of  the  screws,  however,  they  covered  with 
putty  which  had  been  painted  the  exact 
color  of  the  paint  on  the  platform.  The 
searchers  examined  the  board,  but  at  the 
time  the  unbroken  line  of  paint  threw  them 
off  the  scent  and  they  overlooked  the 
plunder  when  actually  standing  within  a 
few  inches  of  it. 

The  Treasurer's  Story 

A  striking  case  in  which  a  carefully- 
executed  plan  was  fatally  wrecked  by  a 
single  physical  fact  strangely  overlooked 
by  the  criminal  agent  is  that  of  Sonoma 
County  vs.  Stofen,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  June  9,  1899.  (56 
Pacific  R.  681.) 

On  a  certain  morning,  a  few  days  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  the 
county  treasurer  of  Sonoma  County, 
California,  did  not  return  to  his  residence 
for  luncheon  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 
He  was  a  person  whose  habits  were  regular, 
and  his  failure  to  return  alarmed  his  wife. 
During  the  afternoon  the  woman's  anxiety 
increased,  and  she  finally  learned  that  the 
office  of  the  treasurer,  in  the  courthouse 
building,  was  locked. 

She  was  now  profoundly  alarmed;  she 
hurried  down  to  the  courthouse  and  got  the 
janitor  to  unlock  the  office.  There  was  no 
one  within  it.  Moved  by  she  knew  not 
what  fearful  impulse  she  entered,  accom- 
panied by  two  other  persons,  and  endeav- 
ored to  open  the  vault;  but  she  was 
greatly  excited  and  did  not  at  first  succeed 
with  the  combination,  although  she  knew 


"Every  Man  His  Own  Barber" 


This  business  man,  so  spick  and  span, 

So  clean-cut  and  so  trim, 
Shaves  ev  ry  day  and  thinks  it  play — 

No  barbers  bother  him. 
GEM  JUNIOR  is  his  razor-aid. 

The  surest,  safest,  keenest  blade. 


KEEN  business  men  are  sharp  after 
time  and  labor  saving  devices, 
hence  the  popularity  of  the  GEM 
JUNIOR  SAFETY  RAZOR  among 

the  monarchs  of  Commerce  and  their  hustling  aides.  Quickness  combined  with 
comfort,  ease  with  safety,  satisfaction  with  the  economy  of  time  and  money — 
these  peculiar  attributes  of  the  GEM  JUNIOR  naturally  appeal  to  the  busy  business 
man  in  all  walks  of  life. 

THE  GEM  JUNIOR  is  built  for  quick,  clean  and  comfortable  shaving, 
cutting  the  beard  as  easily  as  it  cuts  out  barbers'  fees  and  tips.    The  razor  that 

Made  Self-Shaving  Popular. 


$1.00 


plated  frame  with  Bar, 
combination  stropping  and  shaving  handles 
and  seven  selected  blades  in  handsome  case 

Extra  Blades,  Set  of  Seven.  No.  G  7—35  Cents 

SPECIAL  For  Extra  Heavy  Beards 

$3.50 


GemdeLvxE  Outfit 

edge  blades,  of  heavy 


Blade  Ready 
For  Stropping 


Damascene  steel,  especially  constructed  for  men 
with  heavy  beards  or  tender  skin  who  have 
difficulty  in  shaving,  prevent  all  irritation. 

Extra  Set,  6  Blades,  No.  Al  —  50  Cents 

For  any  kind  of  a  dull  razor  use  Gem  Razor 
Strop  Dressing.  Best  edge  producer — a  keen 
blade  in  a  minute.   25  cents  postpaid. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO. 

34  READE  STREET  NEW  YORK 

The  Original  Modern  Safety  Razor  Makers. 
CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY.  KINGS  HALL,  MONTREAL.  CANADA 


$1.00  Outfit 
Complete 


Razor  Ready 
For  Shaving 


The  Kellogg  "square  deal" 
policy  of  no  "quantity  prices," 
"free  deals,"  "premiums,"  or 
"direct  sales,"  is  as  original 
and  genuine  and  good  as 
Kellogg's — the  only  genuine 
— Toasted  Corn  Flakes. 

Imitators  cheapen  goods  and 
cut  prices  to  war  on  both. 


The  principle  doesn't 
bother  them,  it's  the  interest 
they're  after. — Look  to 
your  own  interests. 


The  Genuine  has  this  Signature 


Made  from  Selected  While  Corn 
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This  Is  Good 
on  a  Hot  Day 


GRAPE  MINT  CUP 

Arrange  sprigs  of  mint  in  tall  glasses,  (ill  two- 
thirds  full  (if  cracked  Icfe,  then  fill  with  the  follow- 
ing: Add  to  one  quart  of  Walker's  CJrape  Juice 
the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  sugar  to  sweeten. 
Serve  with  straws. 


GRAPE  Juice  in  any 
form  is  more  attract- 
ive, has  a  richer  fruit  flavor, 
and  does  you  more  good, 
if  it  is  this  kind  — 


GRAPE  JUICE. 

"It's  Clear  Because  It's  Pure" 

Walker's  Grape  Juice  is  a  deep, 
rich,  ruby  red — clear  and  translu- 
cent. In  thin  glasses  it  fairly  glows 
with  light.  This  very  appearance 
makes  it  more  appetizing,  more 
refreshing — a  delight  to  the  eye. 

But  its  clarity  and  color  are  virtues 
more  than  eye-deep ;  it  means  that 
the  tannin-bearing  sediment  and 
floating  matter  found  in  ordinary 
bottled  grape  juices  are  absent  from 
Walker's.  It  is  that  tannin  which 
gives  some  other  grape  juices  their 
puckerish,  astringent  after-taste  as 
well  as  their  cloudy  appearance. 

Cloudy  grape  juices  contain  ex- 
tract of  seeds  and  skins  as  well  as  the 
real  juice  of  the  grape.  The  Walker 
way  presses  all  the  goodness  out 
of  the  grapes  and  then  stops. 
Walker's  contains  all  the  food  ele- 
ments and  beneficial  fruit  acids  with- 
out the  tannic  acid,  which  is  ungrate- 
ful to  the  taste  and  an  irritant  to  the 
digestion.  The  full,  smooth  flavor 
and  rich,  fruity  bouquet  of  Walker's 
Grape  Juice  are  a  reve- 
lation to  those  who  have 
known  only  the  ordi- 
nary juices  made  from 
over-pressed  grapes. 

Be  sure  you  get  Walker's 
— in  the"  Ten- Pin"  Bottle. 
Sold  by  the  best  groc  ers  and 
druggists.  Full  quarts  50 
cents,  full  pints  25  cents. 
Also  at  soda  fountains. 

Write  for  the  recipe  booh 
showing  many  delicious  grape        The  "Ten-Pin" 
juice  drinks  and  desserts.  Bottle 

THE  GRAPE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY> 
North  East,  Pa. 


it.  Finally,  however,  she  succeeded  in 
opening  the  outer  door  of  the  vault.  When 
this  door  swung  back  she  found  the  inner 
door  of  the  vault  closed,  but  to  her  amaze- 
ment the  key  to  this  door,  attached  to  her 
husband's  bunch  of  keys,  was  standing  in 
the  lock.  She  opened  this  door.  The 
treasurer  was  lying  in  the  vault,  apparently 
dazed  and  weak.  He  was  taken  out  and 
removed  to  his  residence. 

When  he  had  recovered  somewhat  he 
told  the  following  story: 

He  had  gone  to  his  office  in  the  court- 
house at  the  usual  hour  on  this  morning, 
opened  the  office  and  the  doors  of  the  vault. 
He  entered  the  vault  and,  as  he  drew  out 
the  money  trays,  he  was  confronted  by  a 
man  with  an  uplifted  dagger,  who  ordered 
him  to  drop  them.  This  was  the  last  thing 
he  remembered.  He  did  not  feel  a  blow, 
but  presumed  that  he  was  struck,  as  there 
was  a  lump  and  discoloration  of  the  skin 
on  the  back  of  his  head. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  he  was 
in  the  vault,  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
head  under  the  opening  of  the  door.  He 
remained  there  about  eight  hours  and, 
from  time  to  time,  kicked  out  with  all  his 
might  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
persons  in  the  courthouse,  that  they  might 
release  him. 

Certain  funds  of  the  county  were  missing 
and  the  story  of  the  robbery,  supported 
by  these  details,  might  have  served  to 
explain  the  loss.  All  the  circumstances 
were  supported  by  a  certain  aspect  of 
truth.  The  treasurer  was  found  lying  in 
the  vault,  apparently  dazed  and  weak;  the 
door  of  the  vault  was  closed;  he  had 
certainly  been  there  for  eight  hours.  No 
one  ever  could  have  shown  certainly  that 
he  had  not  been  assaulted,  as  he  stated,  and 
the  money  trays  looted. 

A  Fatal  Oversight 

The  incident,  although  highly  dramatic, 
might  have  supported  the  theory  of  the 
robbery  but  for  a  certain  physical  fact. 
The  treasurer  said  that,  as  he  lay  on  his 
back  in  the  vault,  he  from  time  to  time 
kicked  out  with  all  his  might  in  order  to 
attract  attention.  Here  he  made  a  fatal 
mistake  that  destroyed  him.  The  vault 
was  lined  with  sheet  iron.  It  was  shown  by 
actual  experiment  that  a  blow  on  the  sheet- 
iron  sides  of  the  closed  vault  would  rever- 
berate through  the  whole  courthouse  like 
the  boom  of  a  bass  drum.  The  amazed  and 
disconcerted  treasurer  then  endeavored  to 
explain  that  he  had  kicked  only  on  the 
door  of  the  vault  and  not  on  the  sheet- 
iron  lining.  This  nice  selection  by  a  half- 
unconscious  man  of  the  exact  spot  in  the 
vault  which  would  produce  the  least  sound 
was  too  much  even  for  the  gravity  of  a 
court  of  justice.  The  jury  laughed,  and  the 
treasurer  was  ruined. 

After  the  fact,  one  sees  easily  where  the 
criminal  agent  ought  to  have  taken  a 
greater  precaution;  but  each  case  will  be 
found  to  vary  from  every  other  one  and 
will  produce  its  own  peculiar  destroying 
incident. 

The  treasurer  of  Sonoma  County 
planned  this  incident  with  some  skill.  He 
wisely  confined  it  to  the  fewest  possible 
details;  he  was  turning  around  in  the  vault 
early  in  the  morning,  with  the  money  trays 
in  his  hands;  he  was  confronted  by  a  man 
who  ordered  him  to  drop  them;  he  remem- 
bered nothing  more  until  he  was  taken  out 
of  the  vault,  eight  hours  later,  in  a  partly 
unconscious  condition. 

If  one  considers  these  circumstances  he 
will  observe  that  this  man  foresaw  and 
guarded  against  the  usual  difficulties  at- 
tending a  fabricated  robbery;  but  he  failed 
to  foresee  that  the  sheet-iron  sides  of  the 
vault,  if  struck,  would  produce  a  sound 
like  a  big  drum. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  whenever 
one  endeavors  to  create  a  series  of  false 
events  there  is  always  some  point  at  which 
these  false  events  cannot  be  made  to  dove- 
tail with  the  truth.  At  some  point  they 
will  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
reality. 

All  the  separate  events  that  go  to  make 
up  a  human  transaction  are  like  the  pieces 
of  a  puzzle.  When  they  are  carefully  as- 
sembled they  make  a  complete,  harmoni- 
ous structure.  There  is  no  point  at  which 
a  false  piece  can  be  inserted,  and  there  is  no 
point  at  which  a  true  piece  can  be  omitted 
without  the  violence  to  the  whole  structure 
being  at  once  apparent. 

Editor's  Note  — This  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Post's 
series  of  papers,  Mysteries  of  the  Law.  The  fourth 
paper  will  be  printed  in  an  early  issue. 


Note  the 
transparency  of 
shadou-s. 
The  original 
pliotograpli  zra  s 
even  deeper, 
clearer,  softer 
than  this 
printed 
reproduction. 


?*>KStf  Where  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  you  are  more  certain 

|  Sdf  to  get  a  good  photograph  if  your  camera  is  loaded  with 
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The  exceptional  latitude  and  speed  of  this  film  insure  fine  negatives  under 
conditions  that  would  mean  failure  under  the  ordinary  kind.  They  compensate 
largely  for  incorrect  judgment  of  light  and  time,  reducing  uncertainty  of  results 
to  a  minimum.  The  Ansco  Film  increases  the  value  of  your  camera  to  you  as 
an  amateur.  It  enables  you  to  make  better  photographs,  more  artistic  pictures. 

Ansco  negatives  reproduce  every  soft  gradation  of  light  and  shade. 
They  retain  clear  detail  in  high  lights  and  transparency  in  shadows. 

They  have  chromatic  balance  that  gives  a  correctness  of  color  tones 
unknown  to  other  film. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  every  film  camera.  N on- curling;  non-halatwn. 
Offsetting  of  numbers  never  occurs  with  this  film.  Our  perfectly 
non-actinic  black  paper  and  properly  prepared  emulsion  prevent  it. 


CVKO  Paper  is  preferred 
alike  by  the  wise  professional 
and  the  knowing  amateur. 
It  gives  deeper,  softer,  clearer 
prints  from  any  negative, 
plate  or  film. 


Look  for  the  Ansco  Sign. 
There  you  will  find  a  progres- 
sive, independent  dealer  sell- 
ing complete  line  of  cameras 
and  photographic  supplies 
made  by  the  Ansco  Company. 


No.  10  ANSCO,  3K  x  5^ 
Beautiful  Camera  Catalog,  also  two-volume  Photographic  Library — Free.    At  dealers  or  write  to 


\  


ANSCO  COMPANY 


yp^-f        Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Contains  Only 

Chocolate  Covered 
Molasses  Blocks 
Caramels  Nut  Brittle 
White  Nougat 
Hard  Nougat 
Almond  Rock 
Marsh  mallows 
Cream  Walnuts 
Cream  Pecans 
Brazil  Nuts 
►  Double  Walnuts 

Amaracenes  Almonds 

Nut  Molasses  Chips 
Filberts  Pecans 
Blossoms  of  Solid  Chocolate  and 
Fussy  Nut  Bricklets 


UTOMOBIHST'5 

FREED 


HAND  BOOK 


Care  and  Repair  of  Tires"  ie  the  most  corn- 
et* work  of  its  kind  ever  published,  containing  o 
niedy  gpr  every  lire  enierKency.    It  in  uuott-d  as 
ority  in  American  and  Foreign  Auto  Jo 


It  Tells  All  About  Tires 


Correct  Pressure 
Care  in  Winter 
Care  of  Rims 
Emergency  Repairs 
Care  ul  Spare  Tires 


Correct  Size 

Prevention  of  Overheating 
Effects  of  Careless  Driving 
How  to  Cut  Down  Repair  Bills 
How  lo  Cet  4500  Miles  Use 


t  of  car  and  voltage  of  your  lighting  current 
SHALER  CO.,1004  4thSt.,Waupun,WU. 


An  Education  Without  Cash 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  offers  a 
full  course,  all  expenses  paid,  in  any  col- 
lege, conservatory  or  business  school  in  the 
country  in  return  for  a  little  work  done  in 
leisure  hours.  If  you  are  interested  address 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


Ohio,  Toledo,  2403  Ashland  Avenue. 

The  Law  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training 

C  L  1  This  school  offers  to  young  women  a  grand  opportu- 
tjCDOOl  njty  to  obtain  not  only  a  broad  education,  but  to  master 
a  profession  that  will  provide  a  means  of  livelihood.  For  circular, 
address,  MARY  E.  LAW,  M.D.,  Principal. 

DEFIANCE  COLLEGE,  DEFIANCE,  OHIO 

A  real  college  of  the  highest  grade,  with  Collegiate,  Academic, 
Teachers,  Business,  Music.  An,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science, 
and  Engineering  departments,  $135  pays  board,  roum  rent,  and 
tuition  for  one  year. 
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Tl  I  E  porous  idea  in  under- 
wearwas  never  given  prac- 
tical expression  until  keepkool 
was  invented  and  patented — for 

Keepkool  is  the  only  elastic 
ribbed  porous  underwear 

Keepkool  allows  the  figure  un- 
restricted freedom  of  move- 
ment— fits  easily 
and  smoothly  — 
neverbindsorbatrs 
or  loses  shape. 

Keepkool  is  soft 
and  silky  — 
sheer  and 
strong —  cool 
and  airy.  It 
looks  like,  feels 
like  and 
wears  like 
underwear 
at  double 
its  cost. 


Made  in  knee  lenjjtt 
and  ankle  length  draw- 
ers, short  or  long  sleeves 
and  athletic  shirts. 

ForMen(s''ir,s  and)ForBoys 

—  -     1  Drawers  '  - 


50ct 


per 
garment  ) 


I 


Union  Suits  for  Men, 
$1.00— for  Boys  50c 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you  with  Keepkool  under- 
wear, we  will. 

Write  for  catalog  and  sam- 
ple of  Keepkool  fabric. 

FULD  &  HATCH 
KNITTING  CO. 

Dept.  P,  Albany,  N.Y. 


AUTOMOBILE 

CYLINDER  OIL 

is  required  to  do  two  things  —  LUBRICATE  and 
BURN  UP  CLEANLY.  All  cylinder  oils  do  one  of 
these  —  lubricate  —  few  will  do  the  second — THEY 
CONTAIN  TOO  MUCH  CARBON. 

All  cylinder  oils  come  from  crude  mineral  oils. 
They  must  be  refined  and  filtered.  FILTRATION 
REMOVES  THE  COLOR,  WHICH  IS  NOTHING 
MORE  THAN  CARBON-PRODUCING  IMPU- 
RITIES. The  clearest  oil  is  cleanest  and  will  burn  up 
cleanest  in  the  motor  cylinder. 

HAY©  LINE 

OIL 

is  the  most  highly  filtered  oil  made.  IT  IS  CLEAREST 
AND  CLEANEST.  You  can  see  it.  That's  why  it 
is  better  than  other  oils.   Thai's  why 

It  makes  a  difference. 

Tobe  had  in  l,5and  10  gallon  cans, 
half  barrels  and  barrels  at 

All  first-class  Garages. 

If  rite  /or  tool-t/t  on  "  The  Common  Semi 
of  Automobile  Lubrication." 

HAVOLINE  OIL  CO., 

IMOTOR./ 

91  Broad  St.  New  York. 


SPECIAL  SCARF  PINS  $1.00 

•  f  tit 

These  handsome  up-to-date  pins  (illustrated  %  size) — 
Spanish  Topaz.  l;reri(Ji  Amethyit,  kuliy  or  Sapphire 
Doublet,  in  any  mounting  shown.  Only  $1 .00  each, 
postpaid,  hxtraqualltv  -  liold  filled. uniisualvalur, lnclud- 
Ing  25c  pin  guard  Pin  guard  alone  29c.  Order  by  sum- 
lier  anil  state  stone  desired,  l-ri  e  illustrated  jewelry  catalog 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
ELiJAY  COMPANY,  Jewelers  Bldif..  Boston,  Mass 

p  AMr>  A  I  I    Always  among  the   "Six  Best 

LfJ\L.L.  Sellers."   Princeoi  Story  Tellers 
PARRISH       [  Romancers.  "MY  LA1M' 

*  OF  THE  SOUTH"— His  latesi 
success.  The  Best  Story  of  the  Civil  War  In  Years. 
His  Books  Can  Be  Had  Wherever  Books  are  Sold. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


at  Aire  the  Rail- 
roads Worth? 

(Concluded  fro«l  Page  2<>) 

location  regarding  transportation  facilities, 

the  character  <>!'  the  community  in  which 
the  plant  was  located,  the  prohahle  source 
of  supply  of  raw  material,  the  demand  for 
the  finished  product  and  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  other  items.  In  substance,  in  purchas- 
ing property  of  any  kind,  largo  or  small, 
the  intending  purchaser  will  gain  as  much 
information  as  possible  in  regard  to  the 
property  before  fixing  definitely  in  his 
mind  its  market  value.  A  railroad  is 
analogous  to  a  factory  in  that  it  manu- 
factures transportation,  and,  fixing  its 
value  as  a  going  concern,  calls  for  consider- 
ation of  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  such 
as  original  cost,  cost  of  reproduction, 
depreciated  value,  volume  of  business, 
density  of  population,  strategic  value  of 
location,  physical  characteristics,  monopoly 
of  terminal  sites  and  other  factors.  After 
all  things  are  considered,  fixing  the  value  is 
simply  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  the  value 
found  will  approximate  or  depart  from  the 
correct  value  as  the  judgment  of  the 
appraiser  is  good  or  bad.  Too  often  is 
"value"  confused  with  some  element  of 
value,  such  as  cost  of  replacement;  and 
as  all  value  is  commercial,  "value"  and 
' '  market  value  "  are  identical.  Many  rail- 
roads have  been  constructed  which  have 
proved  utter  failures  as  investments;  it  is 
possible  for  a  railroad  to  have  a  market 
value  greatly  under  or  in  excess  of  its  cost 
of  reproduction. 

Different  Methods  of  Valuation 

Following  the  lead  of  Texas,  the  [states 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Washington  appraised  their  railroads — 
with  different  intents,  however,  as  Texas 
sought  to  limit  the  issuance  of  securities, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  sought  a  basis  of 
taxation,  while  Minnesota  and  Washington 
sought  to  ascertain  the  fair  return  upon  the 
value,  with  a  view  toward  rate  regulation. 
Each  state  profited  somewhat  by  the 
experience  of  the  others,  and  though  all 
ascertained  the  cost  of  reproducing  their 
railroads,  the  railroad  commission  of 
Washington  took  a  long  step  toward  Federal 
control  by  fixing  the  market  value  of  the 
lines  within  its  borders.  For  example,  it 
was  found  that  the  lines  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company  within 
the  state  actually  cost  $14,244,241;  that 
to  reproduce  them  would  require  $15,676,- 
561;  that  their  depreciated  value  was 
$13,933,672;  but  the  market  value  was 
fixed  at  $19,500,000.  This  road  owns  a 
network  of  feeders  throughout  the  rich 
Palouse  country,  occupies  the  south  banks 
of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers,  having 
one  of  two  possible  water  grades  from  the 
wheat  belt  to  Portland.  Its  business  is 
remunerative,  and  its  value  is  certainly 
greater  than  the  cost  of  reproducing  it. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  recently  built 
into  its  territory  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,000, 
occupying  the  north  banks  of  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  rivers,  its  value  might  have  been 
found  to  be  even  greater.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  found  that  the  Bellingham  Bay  & 
British  Columbia  Railroad  had  actually  cost 
$1,739,169;  that  to  reproduce  it  would 
cost  $2,292,841;  that  its  depreciated  value 
was  $2,029,148;  but  its  market  value  was 
fixed  at  only  $1,100,000.  This  line  is  an 
unprofitable  investment,  as  it  has  never 
paid  dividends,  and  probably  never  will, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  no  business; 
moreover,  its  principal  traffic,  forest  prod- 
ucts, will  soon  begin  to  fall  off,  as  the 
country  is  being  rapidly  deforested. 

After  fixing  the  value  of  the  lines  within 
the  state,  the  railroad  commission  of 
Washington  found  it  necessary  to  divide 
such  value  between  state  and  interstate 
use. 

While  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  re- 
sulted  in  a  substantial  reduction  of  rates, 

saving  the  shippers  of  the  stale  over 

$1,00(1,000  annually,  a  result  was  obtained 
that  had  not  been  anticipated.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  under  the  law 
the  tax  commission  was  bound  to  accept 
the  value  as  determined  by  the  railroad 
commission  for  a  basis  of  taxation. 

The  first  two  years  showed  an  increase  in 
taxes  paid  by  the  railroads  of  over  $1,250,- 
000.  As  this  particular  appraisal  cost  less 
than  $50,000,  the  investment  was  a  good 
one  for  the  state. 


You  can  have  shade  and  seclusion  or  sunshine  and  unobstructed  out- 
look to  suit  the  weather  or  the  occasion  and  make  the  change  either  way  in 
a  moment  if  you  equip  your  porch  with 


Porch 
]i  Shades 


The  shades  that  will  make  any  porch  livable — an  enjoyable  place 
for  dining,  reading,  sewing  or  lounging.  They  are  decorative  to  a 
mansion  and  cheap  enough  for  the  smallest  cottage. 

Fix  this  fact  firmly  in  your  mind,  that  Vudor  Porch  Shades  are  im- 
measurably better  in  every  way  than  the  ordinary  flimsy  bamboo  screens 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  see  and  doubtless  dislike — with  reason,  for 
they  give  little  protection  and  barely  last  one  season  in  good  condition. 

Vudor  Porch  Shades  are  highly  ornamental  and  hold  shape,  clean-cut  edge  and 
color.     No  paint  to  wear  or  flake  off,  but  stained  in  a  variety  of  soft  tones 
to  harmonize  with  prevailing  house  colors.    They  are  easily  put  up  or 
taken  down,  always  in  working  order  and  extremely  durable.    If  you 
want  the  best,  refuse  any  shade  your  dealer  may  offer  that  does  not 
bear  our  Aluminum  Vudor  nameplate. 

Fill  out  and  mail  attached  coupon  or  say  "I  want  to  know"  on 
a  post  card  and  we  will  send  you  our  illustrated  booklet,  de 
scribing  and  showing  in  exact  colors  Vudor  Porch  Shades 
and  Vudor  Reinforced  Hammocks,  together  with  name  of 
your  nearest  Vudor  dealer.    Do  this  now  before  you 
forget  it. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 

228  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Try  a  Kingsford  custard 
with  tart  berries,  served 
cold.    Or,  with  summer 

fruits,  a  delicate  sauce  or  cream — 
easy  to  make  and  hard  to  surpass. 

KINGSFORD'S  CORN  STARCH 

makes  ideal  summer  desserts — light, 
cooling  and  easily  digested. 
Kingsford' swill  help  your  juicy  fruit 
pies,  such  as  rhubarb  and  cherry. 
Used  in  the  pastry,  it  keeps  the 
under  crust  dry  and  tender. 

All  these  things  in  Cook  Book 
"K."   "What  a  Cook  Ought 
Know  About  Corn  Starch"    ,  - 
1 6X  of  the  best   recipes  you 
ever  tried.    The  book  is  free.  Send 
for  it.    Your  name  on  a  post  card 
will  bring  it. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
National  Sturrh  Co.,  Surrftsors 
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ILLINOIS 

ARM  MORTGAGES 

For  Itiverttiiii'tit  Kuntln.  Bent!  for  LIhI. 

A.  O.  DANKOKTll  &  CO,  Hunkers 
Washington,  111.  Established  1HOH 


ATENTS 


SROURKl)  OR  OUK 
FKK  KKTUKNK1) 


Mtrchof  PatsatOfllcs  Rteoidl.  How  to 
I  What  to  Invent  n  Ith  Hit  of  Invention! 


I      S«nd  skrt.  h  lui  h 

Obtain  a  Patent 
wanted  and  prlzaa  of 

vcrtned  CrM.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  00  ,  WaiLlnuton,  D  0 
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AILSA  PAIGE 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 


"Until  the  workmen  finish  painting  my 
house  and  installing  the  new  plumbing. 
Colonel  Arran  is  good  enough  to  look  after 
it." 

Camilla,  her  light  head  always  ringing 
with  gossip,  watched  Ailsa  curiously. 

"It's  odd,"  she  observed,  "that  Colonel 
Arran  and  the  Craigs  never  exchange 
civilities." 

"  Mrs.  Craig  doesn't  like  him,"  said  Ailsa 
simply. 

"  You  do,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Naturally.    He  was  my  guardian." 

"My  uncle  likes  him.  To  me  he  has  a 
hard  face." 

"  He  has  a  sad  face,"  said  Ailsa  Paige. 

Ill 

AILSA  and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Craig, 
.ii.  had  been  unusually  reticent  over  their 
embroidery  that  early  afternoon,  seated 
together  in  the  front  room,  which  was  now 
flooded  with  sunshine—an  attractive,  inti- 
mate room,  restful  and  pretty  in  spite  of 
the  unlovely  Victorian  walnut  furniture. 

Through  a  sunny  passageway  they  could 
look  into  Ailsa's  bedroom— formerly  the 
children's  nursery— where  her  maid  sat 
sewing. 

Outside  the  open  windows,  seen  between 
breezy  curtains,  new  buds  already  clothed 
the  great  twisted  ropes  of  pendent  wistaria 
with  a  silvery  green  down. 

The  street  was  quiet  under  its  leafless 
double  row  of  trees,  maple,  ailantus  and 
catalpa:  the  old  man  who  trudged  his 
rounds  regularly  every  week  was  passing 
now  with  his  muffled  shout: 

Any  old  hats, 
Old  coats, 
Old  boots! 
ANY  old  mats, 
Old  suits, 

Old  flutes!  Ca-ash! 

And  leaning  near  to  the  sill  Ailsa  saw  him 
shuffling  along,  green  baize  bag  bulging, 
a  pyramid  of  stovepipe  hats  crammed 
down  over  his  ears. 

At  intervals  from  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  sounded  the  pleasant  bell  of 
the  scissors-grinder  and  the  not  unmusical 
call  of  " Glass  put  in! "  But  it  was  really 
very  tranquil  there  in  the  sunshine  of  Fort 
Greene  Place,  stiller  even  for  the  fluted  call 
of  an  oriole  aloft  in  the  silver  maple  in 
front  of  the  stoop. 

He  was  a  shy  bird,  even  though  there 
were  no  imported  sparrows  to  drive  this 
lovely  native  from  the  trees  of  a  sleepy  city; 
and  he  sat  very  still  in  the  top  branches, 
clad  in  his  gorgeous  livery  of  orange  and 
black,  and  scarcely  stirred  save  to  slant 
his  head  and  peer  doubtfully  at  last  year's 
cocoons  which  clung  to  the  bark  like  shreds 
of  frosted  cotton. 

Very  far  away,  from  somewhere  in  the 
harbor,  a  deep  sound  jarred  the  silence. 
Ailsa  raised  her  head,  needle  suspended, 
listened  for  a  moment,  then  resumed  her 
embroidery  with  an  unconscious  sigh. 

Her  sister-in-law  glanced  sideways  at  her. 

"I  was  thinking  of  Major  Anderson, 
Celia,"  she  said  absently. 

"So  was  I,  dear.  And  of  those  who  must 
answer  for  his  Gove'nment's  madness — 
God  fo'give  them." 

There  was  no  more  said  about  the  Major 
or  his  Government.  After  a  few  moments 
Ailsa  leaned  back  dreamily,  her  pure-lidded 
gaze  wandering  around  the  sunny  walls  of 
the  room.  In  Ailsa  Paige's  eyes  there  was 
always  a  gentle  caress  for  homely  things: 
just  now  they  caressed  the  pictures  of 
"Night"  and  "Morning,"  hanging  there 
in  their  round  gilt  frames— the  window- 
boxes  where  hyacinths  blossomed— the 
English  ivy  festooned  to  frame  the  window 
beside  her  sister-in-law's  writing-desk;  the 
melancholy  engraving  over  the  fireplace— 
"The  Mitherless  Bairn"— a  commonplace 
picture  which  harrowed  her,  but  which 
nobody  thought  of  discarding  in  a  day  when 
even  the  commonplace  was  uncommon. 

She  smiled  in  amused  reminiscence  of  the 
secret  tears  she  had  wept  over  absurd 
things— of  the  funerals  held  for  birds 
found  dead— of  the  "Three  Grains  of 
Corn"  poem  which,  when  a  child,  elicited 
from  her  howls  of  anguish. 

Little  golden  flashes  of  recollection 
lighted  the  idle  path  as  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered along  hazy  ways  which  led  back  to 
her  own  nursery  days,  and  she  rested  there 
in  memory,  motionless,  dreaming  through 
the  stillness  of  the  afternoon. 


She  missed  the  rattle  and  noise  of  New 
York.  It  was  a  little  too  tranquil  in  Fort 
Greene  Place;  yet,  when  she  listened  in- 
tently, through  the  city's  old-fashioned 
hush,  very  far  away  the  voices  of  the  great 
seaport  were  always  audible— a  ceaseless 
harmony  of  river  whistles,  ferryboats  sig- 
naling on  the  East  River,  ferryboats  on 
the  North  River— perhaps  some  mellow, 
resonant  blast  from  the  bay  where  an  ocean 
liner  was  heading  for  the  Narrows;  al- 
ways the  street's  stillness  held  that  singing 
murmur— vibrant  with  deep  undertones 
from  dock  and  river  and  the  outer  sea. 

Strange  spicy  odors,  too,  sometimes 
floated  inland  from  the  sugar  wharves, 
miles  away  under  the  Heights,  to  mingle 
with  the  scent  of  lilac  and  iris  in  quiet, 
sunny  back  yards  where  whitewashed 
fences  reflected  the  midday  glare,  and  cats 
dozed  in  strategical  positions  on  grape 
trellises  and  tin  roofs  of  extensions,  pre- 
pared for  war  or  peace,  as  all  cats  are 
at  all  times. 

"Celia!" 

Celia  Craig  looked  up  tranquilly. 
"Has  anybody  darned  Paige's  stock- 
ings?" 

"No,  she  hasn't,  Honey-bell.  Paige  and 
Marye  must  keep  their  stockings  darned. 
I  never  could  do  anything  fo'  myse'f,  and 
I  won't  have  my  daughters  brought  up 
he'pless." 

Ailsa  glanced  humorously  across  at  her 
sister-in-law. 

"You  sweet  thing,"  she  said;  "you  can 
do  anything,  and  you  know  it! " 

"But  I  don't  like  to  do  anything  any 
mo'  than  I  did  befo'  I  had  to,"  laughed 
Celia  Craig,  and  suddenly  checked  her 
mirth,  listening  with  her  pretty,  close-set 
ears. 

"That  is  the  do'bell,"  she  remarked, 
"and  I  am  not  dressed." 

"It's  almost  too  early  for  anybody  to 
call,"  said  Ailsa  tranquilly. 

But  she  was  wrong;  and  when,  a  mo- 
ment later,  the  servant  came  to  announce 
Mr.  Berkley,  Ailsa  regarded  her  sister-in- 
law  in  consternation. 

"I  did  not  ask  him,"  she  said.  "We 
scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen  words;  he 
merely  said  he'd  like  to  call— on  you— 
and  now  he's  done  it,  Celia! " 

Mrs.  Craig  calmly  instructed  the  servant 
to  say  that  they  were  at  home,  and  the 
servant  withdrew. 

"Do  you  approve  his  coming— this 
way  — without  anybody  inviting  him?" 
asked  Ailsa  uneasily. 

"  Of  co'se,  Honey-bell.  He  is  a  Berkley. 
He  should  have  paid  his  respects  to  us  long 
ago." 

' 1  It  was  for  him  to  mention  the  relation- 
ship when  I  met  him.  He  did  not  speak  of 
it,  Celia." 

"  No,  it  was  fo'  you  to  speak  of  it  first," 
said  Celia  Craig  gently.  "But  you  did  not 
know  that." 

"Why?" 

"There  are  reasons,  Honey-bud." 
"What  reasons?" 

"They  are  not  yo'  business,  dear,"  said 
her  sister-in-law  quietly. 

Ailsa  had  already  risen  to  examine  her- 
self in  the  mirror;  now  she  looked  back 
over  her  shoulder  and  down  into  Celia's 
pretty  eyes— eyes  as  unspoiled  as  her  own. 

In  Celia  Craig  remained  that  gracious 
and  confident  faith  in  kinship  which  her 
Northern  marriage  had  neither  extin- 
guished nor  chilled.  The  young  man  who 
waited  below  was  a  Berkley,  a  kinsman; 
name  and  quality  were  keys  to  her  hospital- 
ity. There  was  also  another  key  which  this 
man  possessed,  and  it  fitted  the  lock  of  a 
little  compartment  in  Celia  Craig's  heart. 
But  Ailsa  had  no  knowledge  of  this.  And 
now  Mrs.  Craig  was  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  telling  her— not  all,  perhaps,  but 
something— of  how  matters  stood  between 
the  House  of  Craig  and  the  House  of 
Berkley— but  not  how  matters  stood  with 
the  House  of  Arran. 

"Honey-bud,"  she  said,  "you  mus'  be 
ve'y  polite  to  this  young  man." 

"I  expect  to  be.  Only,  I  don't  quite 
understand  why  he  came  so  unceremoni- 
ously  " 

"It  would  have  been  ruder  to  neglect 
us,  little  Puritan!  I  want  to  see  Connie 
Berkley's  boy.    I'm  glad  he  came." 

Celia  Craig,  once  Celia  Marye  Ormond 
Paige,  stood  watching  her  taller  sister-in- 
law  twisting  up  her  hair  and  winding  the 


GINGER 
ALE 


(Pronounced  Kleek  O  Club) 


Will  now  be  delivered  to  all  points  East  of  Mississippi 
River  at  $2.50  per  case  (24  bottles)  carriage  prepaid 

{There  are  48  large  glassfuls  in  every  case — cost  about  5c  per  glass) 


Sale  delivery  and  satisfaction  are  guaranteed.  We 
make  tins  offer  in  order  to  give  everyone  not  in 
touch  with  our  grocerymen  distributors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  this  unusually  pure  and  fine  brand 
of  Ginger  Ale  easily,  by  simply  writing  for  it. 


In  centers  where  grocerymen  handle  carbonated 
bottled  goods,  you  will  be  able  to  secure  this  superior 
Ginger  Ale  delivered  at  your  door.  This  advertise- 
ment's offer  is  intended  solely  for  those  who  are  not 
in  touch  with  our  local  grocerymen  agents. 


West  of  Mississippi  River,  but  East  of  Rocky  Mts.,  $3.00  per  case 
West  of  Rocky  Mts,,  $3.50  per  case,  carriage  in  each  case  prepaid 

Only  the  finest  fresh  Jamaica  Ginger  (not  red  pepper),  the  purest  confec- 
tioner sugar  (not  saccharine),  and  a  dash  of  citric  flavor  are  used  in  this  Ginger 
Ale.  These  are  perfectly  combined  with  the  famous  Clicquot  Spring 
Water,  carbonated,  which  is  the  best  water  for  Ginger  Ale  in  the  world. 
jM^  Inquire  of  your  grocer.  We  willingly  refund  money  in  any 
gpasss?     case  wnere  a  purchaser  is  dissatisfied  or  is  not  better  pleased 

with  this  Ginger  Ale 
than  with  any  other 
brand  he  has  ever 
used.  We  sell  on  a 
basis  of  merit,  because 
we  know  the  goods 
will  please. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
Address  all  orders  and 
correspondence  to 

The  Clicquot  Club  Co. 

Millis,  Mass. 

West  of  the  Rockies,  to 
The  Clicquot  Club  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MASS. 


Do  You  Play  Bridge  ? 


The  NEWTON 
BRIDGE 
SCORE 

Price 
$2.50 


A BOON  to  Bridge  Players.  Note  the  Roll  of  250 
Score  Blanks;  the  Metal  Holder  and  Socket;  the 
Tension  Strips  holding  scores  flat  for  writing  and  tearing 
straight ;  the  Mahogany  Base  with  Felt  Cushion  prevent- 
ing noise  and  friction ;  and  the  Attached  Pencil  with 
Chain  and  Holder.  The  game  is  not  complete  without  it. 
Order  it  to-day.     Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

NEWTON  NOVELTY  CO. 

16  West  32nd  Street  NEW  YORK 


Immediate  Delivery 

No  delays,  no  waiting;  shipment 
innde  same  day  order  is  received. 

A  heautif ul; high-grade, efficient 
Launch,  equipped  with  the  best 
Motor  on  the  market. 

Gile  Runabout  - 16  Foot  -  3  Horse  Power 

Durable,  roomy,  safe,  seaworthy  and  fast. 
Our  Gile  Engine  is  powerful,  starts  without 
cranking,  is  positively  revers- 
ible, perfect  control  with  one 
lever,  under  water  vacuum  ex- 
haust, warranted  against  back- 
firing or  base  explosions. 
This  Launch,  crated,  F.O.B.cars  ready 
to  put  into  the  water  and 
run.  Nothing  more  to  buy 
A  Guaranteed  Bargain  1 
Gile  Boat &Engine  Co.,  Dock  A 
Liudington,  Michigan 


5  $114. 


Your  bed  and  table  line  . 
flat  pieces,  80  per  cent  of  family  wash, 
ed  Easier  (no  backache  or  tired 
Quicker  (in  15  the  time),  Better 
with  finish,  far  superior  to 
hand  work,  by  using  the 

SiwplexIroner 

j  ct.  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or 
gasoline.  Price  within  reach  of  all.  Si2es  for  small  homes 
and  large ;  operate  by  hand,  or  small  washing  machine  motor. 
Illustrated  booklet  sent  free  on  request.  Write  for  our  30 
Day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  nearest  dealer. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co.,  B24  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


^'WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduatesarefillingHlgh-SalarledPoBltionn 

Good  artists  EARN  $25  to  $100  PER  WEEK 
in  eaey,  fascinating  work.   Practical,  Individual 
Home  Instruction    Superior  equipment.  Expert  In- 
structors. Eleven  years'  successful  teaching.  Financial  returns 
guaranteed  with   pj^££  ARTIST'S  of  fine  instruments  and 


coursesl,4andS 

Write  for  particulars 
and  Handsome  Art  Book. 
SCHOOL  of  APPLIED  ART 

(Founded  1899) 
A  46  Fine  Arts  Building 
 Battle  Creek.  Mien 


OUTFIT    supplies  toe 

Our  O. 
Fireproof  Bldg. 


h  student. 


Moving  Picture  Machines 

Make  Big  Money 

Almost  no  limit  to  the  profits 
showing  in  churches,  school 
houses.lodgehalls.theatres, 

etc.,  or  operating 

FIVE  CENT  THEATRES. 

We  show  you  how  to  con- 
duct the  business,  furnish 
complete  outfits.  We  rent  films  and 
slides.  Write  today.  Catalogue  free. 
Chicago  Projecting  Co..  225  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  163,  Chicago 

CUT- OVER  PINE  LANDS 

In  South  Mississippi,  at  from  $7  to  $12  per  acre,  make  fine  crops 
of  corn,  cotton,  cane,  vegetables,  fruits  and  pecan  nuts.  Also  good 
stock  range.  For  free  illustrated  Mississippi  booklet  address 
GEO.  H.  HE  AFFORD,  Agent,  279  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ilia. 


Why  not  a  prosperous  retail 

business  of  your  own  —  now? 

There  are  big  possibilities  for  men  with  limited  capital  in  a  profitable  line, 
concerning  which  I  will  be  glad  to  give  complete  information.  Write  today 
for  200  page,  illustrated  book  —and  stories  of  truly  exceptional  successes.  A 
chance  to  growfrom  a  small  beginning  into  a  big  department  store.  The  book 
is  free  for  the  asking.  EDWARD  B.  MOON,  8  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


4!) 


A 

Get  the  People  on  the 
Outside  to  Come  Inside 

The  General  Electric  Mazda 
lamp  will  do  this  for  you. 
Mazda  lighted  show  windows 
at  night  bring  the  customers  in 
the  morning.  They  will  double 
the  value  of  your  display — at 
half  the  lighting  expense. 
Remember — the 


General 


Electric 


Mazda  Lamp 


means  the  sun's  light  with- 
out the  sun's  heat.  It  has 
made  electric  light  cheaper  for 
everybody'.  You  should  use  it 
throughout  your  store. 

The  Electric  Light  Company  in  your  city  carries  the 
General  Electric  Mazda  Lamp  in  stock.  Your  Lighting 
Company  will  give  you  many  valuable  suggestions  on 
window  illumination. 

"The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era  in  Lighting" 

is  a  booklet  which  we  have  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
published,  giving  the  dif-  it  to  you  free  of  charge, 
ferent  uses  of  the  Mazda 

Lamp  both  in  the  store.  The  Mazda  Lamp  is  the 
the  home  and  the  office.       sun's  only  rival. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Dept.  33  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST"LIGHT 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs  2c. 
per  week.  Gives  500  candle  power  light 
and  cast*  no  shadow.  No  dirt,  grease, 
nor  odor.  Unequalled  for  Homes,  Stores, 
Hotels,  Churches,  Public  Halls,  etc. 
Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
Agents   wanted.     Write   for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
5-26  E.  6th  St.  CANTON,  O. 


JUDS°N, 

\~M  Western  ool 


Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

Beduced  nttf  on  household  goods  to  alt 
Western  points.   441  Marquette  llldg. ,  Chicago  \  1501 

Wright  Bldg\,  St.  I   •.,  736  Old  South  Bids.,  Boston;  206 

Pacific  Bldg.,  San   Francisco;  516  Central  Bids;..  Lot  Angeles. 


thick  braid  around  the  crown  of  her  hwfid 
i/  hi  coronal.  Ntl Ir  wonder  that  these  two 
wore  so  often  mistaken  for  own  sisters 
the  matron  not  quite  as  tall  as  the  youne; 
widow,  bu1  as  smooth  skinned,  .slender  ana 
fair  and  cast  In  the  same  girlish  mould. 

Both  inherited  from  their  Ormond  an- 
cestry slightly  arched  and  dainty  noses 
and  brows,  delicate  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
same  .splendid  dull-gold  hair;  features  ap- 
parently characteristic  of  the  line,  all  the 
women  of  which  had  been  toasts  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  before  Harry  Lee  hunted 
men  and  the  shadow  of  the  Swamp  Fox 
flitted  through  the  cypress  to  a  great 
king's  undoing. 

Ailsa  laid  a  pink  bow  against  her  hair 
and  glanced  at  her  sister-in-law  for  ap- 
proval. 

"  I  declare,  Honey-bud,  you  are  all  rose- 
color  today,"  said  Colia  Craig,  smiling; 
and,  on  impulse,  unpinned  the  pink-and- 
white  cameo  from  her  own  throat  and 
fastened  it  to  Ailsa's  breast. 

"  I  reckon  I'll  slip  on  a  gay  gown  myse'f," 
she  added  mischievously;  "I'm  certainly 
becoming  ve'y  tired  of  leaving  the  field 
to  my  sister-in-law  and  my  schoolgirl 
daughters." 

"Does  anybody  ever  look  at  us  after 
you  come  into  a  room  ? "  asked  Ailsa,  laugh- 
ing; and,  turning  impulsively,  she  pressed 
Celia's  pretty  hands  flat  together  and 
kissed  them.  "You  darling!"  she  said. 
An  unaccountable  sense  of  expectancy— 
almost  of  exhilaration— was  taking  pos- 
session of  her.  She  looked  into  the  mirror 
and  stood  content  with  what  she  saw  re- 
flected there. 

"How  much  of  a  relation  is  he,  Celia?" 
balancing  the  rosy  bow  with  a  little  cluster 
of  pink  hyacinth  on  the  other  side. 

Celia  Craig,  forefinger  crooked  across 
her  lips,  considered  aloud: 

"His  mother  was  bo'n  Constance  Berk- 
ley; her  mother  was  bo'n  Betty  Ormond; 
her  mother  was  bo'n  Felicity  Paige;  her 
mother  ■" 

"Oh,  please!  I  don't  care  to  know  any 
more! "  protested  Ailsa,  drawing  her  sister- 
in-law  before  the  mirror  and,  standing  be- 
hind her,  rested  her  soft,  round  chin  on 
her  shoulder,  regarding  the  two  reflected 
faces. 

."That,"  observed  the  pretty  Southern 
matron,  "is  conside'd  ve'y  bad  luck.  When 
I  was  a  young  girl  I  once  peeped  into  the 
glass  over  my  ole  mammy's  shoulder  and 
she  said  I'd  sho'ly  be  punished  befo'  the 
year  was  done." 

"And  were  you?" 

"I  don't  exactly  remember,"  said  Mrs. 
Craig  demurely,  "but  I  think  I  first  met 
my  husband  the  ve'y  next  day." 

They  both  laughed  softly,  looking  at 
each  other  in  the  mirror. 

So,  in  her  gown  of  rosy  muslin,  bouffant 
and  billowy,  a  pink  flower  in  her  hair  and 
Celia's  pink-and-white  cameo  at  her  whiter 
throat,  Ailsa  Paige  descended  the  carpeted 
stairs  and  came  into  the  mellow  dimness 
of  the  front  parlor,  where  there  was  much 
rosewood  and  a  French  carpet  and  glint- 
ing prisms  on  the  chandeliers,  and  a  young 
man  standing  dark  against  a  bar  of  sun- 
shine in  which  golden  motes  swam. 

"How  d'you  do?"  she  said,  offering  her 
narrow  hand,  and:  "  Mrs.  Craig  is  dressing 
to  receive  you.  .  .  .  It  is  warm  for 
April,  I  think.  How  amiable  of  you  to 
come  ah  the  way  over  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Craig  and  his  son  Stephen  are  at  busi- 
ness; my  cousins,  Paige  and  Marye,  are 
at  school.    Won't  you  sit  down? " 

She  had  backed  away  a  little  distance 
from  him,  looking  at  him  under  brows  bent 
slightly  inward,  and  thinking  that  she  had 
made  no  mistake  in  her  memory  of  this 
man.  Certainly  his  features  were  a'to- 
gether  too  regular,  his  head  and  body  too 
perfectly  moulded  into  that  dark  and 
graceful  symmetry  which  she  had  hitherto 
vaguely  associated  with  things  purely  and 
mythologically  Olympian. 

Upright  against  the  doorway,  hands  un- 
consciously tucked  away  behind  her,  she 
suddenly  recollected  with  a  blush  that  she 
was  staring  like  a  schoolgirl,  and  sat  down; 
and  he  drew  up  a  chair  before;  her  and  sat 
down;  and  then,  under  the  billowy  rose 
crinoline,  she  set  her  pretty  feet  close  to- 
gether, folded  her  hands  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  smiling  composure  which  she  no 
longer  really  felt. 

"The  weather,"  she  repeated,  "is  un- 
usually warm.  Do  you  think  that  Major 
Anderson  will  hold  out  at  Sumter?  DO 
you  think  the  fleet  is  going  to  relieve  him? 
Dear  me,"  she  sighed;  "where  will  it  all 
end,  Mr.  Berkley?" 


ONLY  th^JRON  is  HOT 
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THE  woman  who  uses  a  Westinghouse  Electric  iron  picks 
out  the  coolest  spot  in  the  house,  or  on  the  porch,  and  does 
her  work  in  comfort. 
There  is  no  fire  to  keep  up,  no  overheated  laundry,  no  running 
back  and  forth  to  change  irons — no  inconvenience  or  discomfort  of  any  kind. 

WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric  Sad  Irons 

are  hot  just  where  you  want  the  heat  —  and  nowhere  else  — The  construction  is  such  that  the 
heat  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  face  of  the  iron  —  You  get  the  maximum  efficiency 
from  the  current  used. 

Only  one  iron  is  needed  —  It  is  always  ready  for  service  in  anyplace  where  electricity  is 
available  and  is  so  durably  made  that  it  lasts  a  lifetime  —  It  is  the  acme  of  comfort,  convenience 
and  economy. 

Order  a  Westinghouse  iron  from  your  lighting  company  or  dealer  —  or  use  the  coupon  and 
we  will  send  you  one  direct. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Fans  —  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  8-inch  Westinghouse 
featherweight  fan.  Weighs  only  4'/2  pounds  and  will  keep  you  cool  for  less  than      cent  an  hour. 

\  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

'        Please  deliver  to  my  address,  C.  O.  D.,  express  charges  prepaid. 

|  One  Electric  Iron,  5-lb.  $4.00,  6-lb.  $4.25,  7Vz-\\>.  $4.50. 

|  One  8-inch  featherweight  Fan,  Price  $10.00. 

!  The  current  I  use  is  j  A^rnating 
I  (  Direct 

!  The  Voltage  marked  on  the  Electric  Lamps  !  use  is   5 


Na 


!  Address  _ 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburg 


Offices  in  all 
;e  Cities 


No.  203 
Order  by 
Number 


The"Dolorie"Fob 

Monogram  Patented 

Any  desired  monogram  at  %  to 
1-5  the  price  charged  hy  other 
manufacturers.    Monogram  and 
buckle  illustrated  ACTUAKSIZE 
and  heavily  gold-plated  18  K(war- 
ranted)  and  polished.    A  silk 
stitched  hand  made  fob  of  best 
quality  gerjuineEnglish  pig-skin 
'made  in  black  or  tan)  richly  fin- 
ished on  both  sides.  Practically 
ndestructible.  FineBt  leather 
fobever  offered  to  the  public. 

Monogram  and  $100 
l     Fob  Com-    I  — 


Fob  Com- 
plete Only 


Sent  prepaid  the  day 
order  is  received.  De- 
livery and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  (Monogram 
h 1 1 n g  on  sil k  rib! ton  fob 
if  preferred,  at  same 
price.)  Catalog  "  R," 
bo  wing  belt  buckles  and 

bag  monograms  sent  free. 
John  L.  DesLauries 
Mfg.  Jeweler,  Dept.  **R," 
43  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Why  Pay  Extravagant  Hotel  Rates? 

THE  fl  CWnriMIWr  190  W.  103  St.N.Y.  Select, Home-like, 
I  HE,  ILLNULNlNli  Economical.  Suites  of  Parlor.  Bedroom 


and  H.uh  $1  50  < 


id  up.  Write  for  booklet  G  with  map  of  city. 


Iron  All 
^Keep 


Plenty  of  heat  on 
the  race  of  the  iron, 
but  none  in  the 
room  I  If  you  own  a 
"  Fresco"  you  can  iron  all  day  in  perfect 
comfort — at  actually  less  expense  than  if 
you  burned  coal,  wood  or  gas.  The 

FRESCO  SELF-HEATING 
FLAT-IRON 

makes  Its  own  beat  from  alcohol  orgasolene. 
Useit  indoorsorout.on  fine  goodsorcoarse 
Turn  the  flame  up  or  down.  Absolutely  safe 
— every  iron  triple  tested.    Rooklet  Fr€€* 

Agenti  — Every  home  needs  the 
Fresco — good  agents  sell  them  success- 
fully. Exclusive  territory.  Writt  today. 
NEW  YORK  FLAT-IRON  COMPANY 
Box  05,  Belle  Mead,  New  Jeraey 


PIPE  REPAIRING 

>f  every  description   by  mail.  Am- 
ber, Meerschaum  ami   Briar.  ARTI- 
FICIAL COLORING.     Emblems  inlaid. 
Gold  and  Silver  work.    Charges  very  reasonable. 

Eitab  1899    DAVID  ELLIS,  The  Pipe  Man 
Dept.  F,  182-184  Main  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you  a 

"RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  lo  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and  allow 
ten  days  free  trial  from  Ihe  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in  every  way  anil 
is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  Ret  anvwhcie 
else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  It,  ship 
it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  OW  FAPTORY  PR!PF<\  We       Om  hlghei  I  srode  bicycle*  direct  from  fat  tory 
rrtv-iwixi  1  t0  MeT  at  lower  prices  1  ban  any  othei  house.  We    ti  s 

you  $10  lo  $2F>  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle  —  highest  grade  models  with  1'itnc- 

Eun  Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices,  no  higher  than  cheap 
mall  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  gvade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices, 
DiniTD  ATPNTC  WA  NTCn  '•"  *»eh  town  and  dMrl.t  to  n.ir  and  exhibit  ■  sample  1910 
lUI/Cn  AliC.ll  1  0  VYAlllCU  "Ranger"  IK.  v.  le  lurnUh,  .1  byui    Youwlllbeaatonlehiid  ,,t 

the  wottt/trfiitly  If*  frirrt  anil  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  otter  we  Drill  give  on  the  first  1910  Bam. 
pie  going  to  yur  town.    Writ*  at  Once  lor  onr         /at  flirt-. 

DO  NOT  BUY  .,  bicycle,  or  a  pair  ol  tlrel  Irotn  nityiir  at  miy  fii  irr  until  yon  reorIvS  onr  catalogue  and 
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"In  war,"  he  said,  also  smiling;  but 
neither  of  them  believed  it  or,  at  the  mo- 
ment, cared.  There  were  other  matters 
impending— since  their  first  encounter. 

"  I  have  thought  about  you  a  good  deal 
since  Camilla's  theater  party,"  he  said 
pleasantly. 

"Have  you?"  She  scarcely  knew  what 
else  to  say— and  regretted  saying  anything. 

"Indeed  I  have.  I  dare  not  believe  you 
have  wasted  as  much  as  one  thought  on  the 
man  you  danced  with  once— and  refused 
ever  after." 

She  felt  suddenly  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
in  being  near  him. 

"  Of  course  I  have  remembered  you,  Mr. 
Berkley,"  she  said  with  composure.  "  Few 
men  dance  as  well.  It  has  been  an  agree- 
able memory  to  me." 

"But  you  would  not  dance  with  me 
again." 

"I— there  were— you  seemed  perfectly 
contented  to  sit  out— the  rest— with  me." 

He  considered  the  carpet  attentively; 
then,  looking  up  with  his  quick,  engaging 
smile: 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  May  I?" 

She  did  not  answer.  As  it  had  been 
from  the  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  him, 
so  it  was  now  with  her;  a  confused  sense  of 
the  necessity  for  caution  in  dealing  with  a 
man  who  had  inspired  in  her  such  an  un- 
accountable inclination  to  listen  to  what  he 
chose  to  say. 

"What  is  it  you  wish  to  ask?"  she 
inquired  pleasantly. 

"  It  is  this:  are  you  really  surprised  that 
I  came?   Are  you,  in  your  heart?" 

"  Did  I  appear  to  be  very  much  agitated  ? 
Or  my  heart  either,  Mr.  Berkley?"  she 
asked  with  a  careless  laugh,  conscious  now 
of  her  quickening  pulses.  Outwardly 
calm,  inwardly  irresolute,  she  faced  him 
with  a  quiet  smile  of  confidence. 

"Then  you  were  not  surprised  that  I 
came?"  he  insisted. 

"You  did  not  wait  to  be  asked;  that 
surprised  me  a  little." 

"  I  did  wait.   But  you  didn't  ask  me." 

"  That  seems  to  have  made  no  difference 
to  you,"  she  retorted,  laughing. 

"It  made  this  difference:  I  seized  upon 
the  only  excuse  I  had  and  came  to  pay  my 
respects  as  a  kinsman.  Do  you  know  that 
I  am  a  relation?" 

"That  is  a  very  pretty  compliment  to 
us  all,  I  think." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  kind  in  accepting  me." 

"As  a  relative  I  am  very  glad  to  " 

"I  came,"  he  said,  "to  see  you.  And 
you  know  it." 

"But  you  couldn't  do  that  uninvited! 
I  had  not  asked  you." 

"But— it's  done,"  he  said. 

She  sat  very  still,  considering  him. 
Drifting  this  way  and  that,  within  her, 
subtle  currents  seemed  to  be  contending 
once  more,  disturbing  her  equanimity.  She 
said  sweetly: 

"I  am  not  so  offended  as  I  ought  to  be. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  disregard 
convention  with  me." 

"I  didn't  mean  it  that  way,"  he  said, 
leaning  forward.  "I  couldn't  stand  not 
seeing  you.  That  was  all.  Convention  is 
a  pitiful  thing— sometimes  "  He  hesi- 
tated, then  fell  to  studying  the  carpet. 

She  looked  at  him,  silent  in  her  uncer- 
tainty. His  expression  was  grave,  almost 
absent-minded.  And  again  her  troubled 
eyes  rested  on  the  disturbing  symmetry  of 
feature  and  figure  in  all  the  unconscious 
grace  of  repose,  and  in  his  immobility  there 
seemed  something  even  of  nobility  about 
him  which  she  had  not  before  noticed. 

She  stole  another  glance  at  him.  He  re- 
mained very  still,  leaning  forward,  hands 
lightly  clasped  between  his  knees,  appar- 
ently quite  oblivious  of  her.  Then  he 
came  to  himself  with  a  quick  smile  which 
she  recognized  as  characteristic  of  all  that 
disturbed  her  about  this  man— a  smile  in 
which  there  was  humor,  a  little  malice  and 
self-sufficiency  and  — many,  many  things 
she  did  not  try  to  analyze. 

"Don't  you  really  want  an  unreliable 
servant?"  he  asked. 

His  perverse  humor  perplexed  her,  but 
she  smiled. 

"  Don't  you  remember  that  I  once  asked 
you  if  you  needed  an  able-bodied  man?  "  he 
insisted. 

She  nodded. 

"  Well,  I'm  that  man." 

She  assented,  smiling  conventionally, 
not  at  all  understanding.  He  laughed,  too, 
thoroughly  enjoying  something. 

"It  isn't  really  very  funny,"  he  said. 
"Ask  your  brother-in-law.  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  him  before  I  came  here.   And  I 


think  there's  a  chance  that  he  may  give 
me  a  desk  and  a  small  salary  in  his  office." 

"How  absurd!"  she  said. 

"It  is  rather  absurd.  I'm  so  absolutely 
useless.  It's  only  because  of  the  relation- 
ship that  Mr.  Craig  is  doing  this." 

She  said  uneasily:  "You  are  not  really 
serious,  are  you?" 

"  Grimly  serious." 

"About  a— a  desk  and  a  salary?— in  my 
brother-in-law's  office?" 

"Unless  you'll  hire  me  as  a  useful  man. 
Otherwise,  I  hope  for  a  big  desk  and  a  small 
salary.  I  went  to  Mr.  Craig  this  morning, 
and  the  minute  I  saw  him  I  knew  he  was 
fine  enough  to  be  your  brother-in-law.  And 
I  said,  'I  am  Philip  Ormond  Berkley; 
how  do  you  do?'  And  he  said,  'How  do 
youdo?'  And  I  said,  'I'm  a  relation.'  And 
he  said,  '  I  believe  so.'  And  I  said, '  I  was 
educated  at  Harvard  and  in  Leipsic ;  I  am 
full  of  useless  accomplishments,  harmless 
erudition  and  insolvent  amiability,  and  I 
am  otherwise  perfectly  worthless.  Can 
you  give  me  a  position  ? ' 

"And  he  said,  '  What  else  is  the  matter? ' 
And  I  said,  '  The  stock  market.'  And  that 
is  how  it  remains;  I  am  to  call  on  him  to- 
morrow." 

She  said  in  consternation:  "Forgive  me; 
I  did  not  think  you  meant  it.  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were — were  " 

"Ruined!"  he  nodded  laughingly.  "I 
am,  practically.  I  have  a  little  left — 
badly  invested— which  I'm  trying  to  get 
at.   Otherwise,  matters  are  gay  enough." 

"Had  this  happened  when  — I  saw  you 
that  first  time?"  she  said  wonderingly. 

"It  had  just  happened.  I  looked  the 
part,  didn't  I?" 

"No— how  could  you  be  so— interesting 
and— and  be— what  you  were!— knowing 
this  all  the  while?" 

"  I  went  to  that  party  absolutely  stunned. 
I  saw  you  in  a  corner  of  the  box— I  had 
just  been  hearing  about  you— and— I 
don't  know  now  what  I  said  to  you.  After- 
wards"—he  glanced  at  her— "the  world 
was   spinning,    Mrs.    Paige.    You  only 

remained  real  "     His   face  altered 

subtly.  "And  when  I  touched  you-  " 

"  I  gave  you  a  valse,  I  believe,"  she  said, 
striving  to  speak  naturally;  but  her  pulses 
had  begun  to  stir  again ;  the  same  inexpli- 
cable sense  of  exhilaration  and  insecurity 
was  creeping  over  her. 

With  a  movement  partly  nervous  she 
turned  toward  the  door,  but  there  sounded 
no  rustle  of  her  sister's  skirts  from  the 
stairs,  and  her  reluctant  eyes  slowly  re- 
verted to  him,  then  fell  in  silence.  Out  of 
this  she  presently  strove  to  extract  them 
both  with  some  casual  commonplace— she 
scarcely  knew  what,  struggling  there 
silently  against  she  knewnotwhat— against 
something  occult,  something  indefinable 
that  seemed  to  be  in  his  nearness  to  her — 
something  that  was  quietly  awakening 
every  fiber  in  her. 

He  said  in  a  low  voice,  almost  to  himself: 

"  I  want  you  to  think  well  of  me." 

She  gathered  all  her  composure,  steadied 
her  senses  to  choose  a  reply;  and  made  a 
blunder. 

"Do  you  really  care  what  I  think?"  she 
asked  lightly,  and  bit  her  lip  too  late. 

"Do  you  believe  I  care  about  anything 
else  in  the  world— now?" 

She  went  on  bravely,  blindly: 

"And  do  you  expect  me  to  believe  in— in 
such  an  exaggerated  and  romantic  expres- 
sion to  a  staid  and  matter-of-fact  widow 
whom  you  never  saw  more  than  once  in 
your  life?" 

"You  do  believe  it." 

Confused,  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
was  saying,  she  still  attempted  to  make 
light  of  his  words,  holding  her  own  against 
herself  for  the  moment,  making  even  some 
headway.  And  all  the  while  she  was  aware 
of  mounting  emotion— a  swift,  inexplicable 
charm  falling  over  them  both. 

He  had  become  silent  again,  and  she  was 
saying  she  knew  not  what— fortifying  her 
common-sense  with  gay  inconsequences, 
when  he  looked  up  straight  into  her  eyes. 

"I  have  distressed  you.  I  should  not 
have  spoken  as  I  did." 

"No,  you  should  not  " 

' '  Have  I  offended  you  ? ' ' 

"I— don't  know." 

Matters  were  running  too  swiftly  for  her; 
she  strove  to  remain  cool,  collected;  but 
confusion  was  steadily  threatening  her, 
and  neither  resentment  nor  indifference 
appeared  as  allies. 

"Mrs.  Paige,  can  you  account  for— that 
night?  The  moment  I  touched  you  " 

She  half  rose,  sank  back  into  her  seat, 
startled  eyes  meeting  his. 
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Colorado 

Out  in  the 

Union  Pacific  Country 

The  empire  traversed  by  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Take  your  boy  out  there  this  summer. 

Dining  car  meals  and  service  '  Best  in  the  World."  Electric  Block 
Signals.     Perfect  track.     Low  round-trip  rates  all  summer. 

For  books  about  Colorado,  Yellowstone  and  California  vacation  trips  write 
E.  L.  LOMAX,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ask  about  our  personally  conducted  tours  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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■  TRUST 
(THETRUSS 

But  there's  a  big  difference  between  riding  on  the  old-style  t 
wheel  and  on  the  rigid  frame  and  new  spring  fork  of  the  a 

IVER  JOHNSON 

TRUSS  BRIDGE  BICYCLE 

Road  shocks  and  vibration  are  absorbed  by  the  spring  fork.  They 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  handle  bars  as  in  old-style  wheels;  and  this 
spring  fork  reduces  wear  on  tires  and  bear- 
ings to  a  minimum  and  saves  cost  of  renewals. 

The  rigid  truss  frame  keeps  bearings  from 
binding  under  all  road  conditions,  so  that  the 
Iver  Johnson  is  always  the  easiest-running 
as  well  as  the  strongest  bicycle  made. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

which  fully  describes  all  the 
models  with  prices  and  options 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS,  147  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Revolvers  ("Hammer  the  Hammer")  and  Single-Barrel  Shotguns 


THE  NEW 
SPRING  FORK 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 


ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE 

The  antiseptic  powder  to  Shake  into  your  Shoes,  for  Tired,  Aching 
Feet.  Makes  walking  easy.  Always  use  it  for  Breaking  in  New 
shoes.  "In  a  Pinch,  use  Allen's  Foot-Ease."  Sold  everywhere, 
25  cents.    Do  not  accept  a  substitute. 


This  signature 


on  every  box. 


Learn  for  yourself  why 
over  30,000  people  have 
written  praises  of  Allen's 
FOOT-EASE.  For  FREE 
Trial  Package,  address 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED. 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Bridge  Whist 


Play,"  covers 
$1.00,  postpaid 
qualifies  you.  Ord 


easily  and  quickly  mastered.  Per- 
fect your  game  and    get  greater 
enjoyment.    Our  book,  "How  to 
every  fundamental.    140  pp.,  cloth  bound,  only 
Teaching  others  to  play  is  profitable.    The  book 
today.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  (1) 


E.  A.  TINKHAM  CO.,  128  Manhattan  Building,  Duiuth,  Minn. 


Cards,  circulars,  book,  news- 
paper.Press$5.Larger$18.  Ro- 
tary  $60.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy, 
rules  sent.  Write  factory  for 
press  catalog, Type, paper, &c. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden.Conn. 
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First  impressions  are 
most  important.  As  you 
enter  the  door  a 

Wood  Mantel 

in  the  hall,  with  a  cheerful  fire  to  bid 
you  welcome,  creates  at  once  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  house  and  its  owner. 
Here  is  one  of  many  WOOD  MANTELS 
appropriate  for  a  hall.  No  room  is  com- 
plete without  a  mantel  —  and  Wood 
Mantels  are  made  that  harmonize  with 
every  room.  Many  suggestions  and 
illustrations  will  be  found  in  the  booklet 

Why  Wood  Mantels? 

which  we  will  gladly  send  to  any  one 
thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  dec- 
orating. Address 

Wood  Mantel  Manufacturers'  Association 

H.  T.  Bennett.  Secretary 
Room  1221,  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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The  slogan  tel 

You  may  try  any  of  the  cheap,  u_-  « 
efficient,  leaky  tire  pumps  on  the  mar-  SS 
ket,  but  sooner  or  later  you  will  buy 


Because  it  is  the  one  perfect  pump  — the 
pump  that  gives  absolute  satisiaction.  Can't 
leak.   Can't  ru>t  —  because  it  has  seamless 
brass  tube  cylinders.  Always  ready —  always 
works.    Does  away  with 
pump  troubles.   Buy  a 
"Stapley."  If  your  dealer 
doesn 't  carry  the  "Stapley" 
we  send  it  prepaid  in  the 
U.  S.  on  receipt  of  price. 

Price  with  Gauge  $7.00 

Price  without  Gauge  $5.00 

On  April  16th  we  adver- 
tised for  a  Slogan.  We 
received  over  9000.  The 
Judges  decided  that  the 
sloKan  submitted  by  Miss 
M.  Kenny,  150  Lexington 
Ave.,  N.  Y.,  was  the  best. 
She  has  been  awarded  the 
prize.    We  desire  to  thank 
11  those  who  submitted 
gang. and  we<leeply;.p- 
reciatr  the  great  interest 
hown  in  the  contest. 


Bridgeport  Brans  Co.  nf| 

114  Crescent  Avenue  aQ 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


We  Will  Sell  You  at  Wholesale 
Agents'  Price,  one 

American  Motorcycle 

it  we  haven't  an  agent  in  your  city.  We  want 
our  machines  introduced  in  every  town.  We 
also  want  live  agents  and  onVrtlir  hest  money- 
malclng  proposition  on  American  Motorcycles 
and  American  Bicycles.  Write  us— do  H  sow. 

American  Motorcycle  Co. 
1343  Wells  St.         (4)        Chicago,  111. 


"  I    don't,  know  what  you  mean." 
"  Yes    you  know." 

"  You  have  never  seen  me  but  once,"  the 
said.  "Youcannol  believe  — 

"  1  have  not  known  a  moment's  peace 
since  I  first  saw  you." 

Sho  caught  her  breath:  "It  is  your 
business  worries  that  torment  you  " 

"  It  is  desire  to  be  near  you." 

"  I  don't  think  you  had  better  say  such  a 
thing  " 

"  I  know  I  had  better  not.  But  it  is  said, 
and  it  is  true.  I'm  not  trying  to  explain  it 
to  you  or  to  myself;  it's  just  true.  There 
has  not  been  one  moment  since  I  saw 
you  which  has  been  free  from  memory  of 
you  " 

"Please  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  saying— but 
it's  true!  "  He  checked  himself.  "  I'm  los- 
ing my  head  now  -which  isn't  like  me!" 
He  choked  and  stood  up;  she  could  not 
move;  every  nerve  in  her  had  become  tense 
with  emotions  so  bewildering  that  mind 
and  body  remained  fettered. 

He  was  walking  to  and  fro,  silent  and 
white  under  his  self-control;  she,  seated, 
gazed  at  him  as  though  stunned,  but  every 
pulse  was  riotously  unsteady. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  me  crazy,"  he  said 
hoarsely;  "  but  I've  not  known  a  moment's 
peace  of  mind  since  that  night— not  one! 
I  couldn't  keep  away  any  longer.  I  can't 
even  hold  my  tongue  now,  though  I  sup- 
pose it's  ruining  me  with  you  every  time  I 
move  it.  It's  a  crazy  thing  to  come  here 
and  say  what  I'm  saying." 

He  went  over  and  sat  down  again,  head 
in  his  hands,  and  bent  his  dark  gaze  on  the 
floor.   Then,  suddenly  upright,  he  said: 

"Is  it  in  you  to  forgive  what  I  have 
done  to  you?" 

She  tried  to  answer— and  only  made  a 
sign  of  faint  assent.  She  no  longer  compre- 
hended herself  or  her  emotions.  Suddenly 
she  flushed  and  sprang  to  her  feet,  the 
bright  color  surging  to  her  hair. 

"Don't!"  he  said.  "Don't  reason! 
There  will  be  nothing  left  of  me  if  you  do, 
or  of  these  moments.  You  will  hate  them 
—and  me— if  you  reason.  Don't  think— 
until  we  see  each  other  again! " 

She  dropped  her  lids  slowly,  and  slowly 
shook  her  head. 

"You  ask  too  much,"  she  said.  "You 
should  not  have  said  that. ' '  All  the  glamour 
was  fading;  her  senses  were  seeking  their 
balance  after  the  incredible  storm  that  had 
whirled  them  into  chaos.  The  man's  mere 
presence  was  becoming  unendurable;  the 
room  stifled  her.  She  turned,  scarce  know- 
ing what  she  was  doing;  and  at  the  same 
moment  her  sister-in-law  entered. 

Berkley,  already  on  his  feet,  turned 
short,  and  when  she  offered  him  a  hand 
as  slim  and  white  as  Ailsa's  he  glanced 
inquiringly  at  the  latter,  not  at  all  certain 
who  this  charming  woman  might  be. 

"Mrs.  Craig,"  said  Ailsa. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  said;  "you 
haven't  grown-up  children!" 

"Don't  you  really  believe  it,  Mr.  Berk- 
ley? Or  is  it  just  the  flattering  Irish  in 
you  that  cha'ms  us  poor  women  to  our 
destruction?" 

He  had  sense  and  wit  enough  to  pay  her 
a  quick  and  really  graceful  compliment; 
to  which  she  responded,  still  laughing: 

"Oh,  it  is  the  Ormond  in  you!  I  am 
truly  ve'y  glad  you  came.  You  are  Con- 
stance Berkley's  son  — Connie  Berkley! 
The  sweetest  girl  that  ever  lived." 

There  was  a  silence,  then  Mrs.  Craig 
said  gently: 

"  I  was  her  maid  of  honor,  Mr.  Berkley." 

Ailsa  raised  her  eyes  to  his  altered  face, 
startled  at  the  white  change  in  it.  He 
looked  at  her  absently,  then  his  gaze 
reverted  to  Celia  Craig. 

"I  loved  her  dearly,"  said  Mrs.  Craig, 
dropping  a  light,  impulsive  hand  on  his. 
"  I  want  her  son  to  know  it." 

Her  eyes  were  soft  and  compassionate; 
her  hand  still  lingered  lightly  on  his,  and 
she  let  it  rest  so. 

"Mrs.  Craig,"  he  said,  "you  are  the 
most  real  person  I  have  known  in  many 
years  among  the  phantoms.  I  thought 
your  sister-in-law  was.  But  you  are  still 
more  real." 

"Am  I?"  She  laid  her  other  hand  over 
his,  considering  him  earnestly.  Ailsa,  look- 
ing on,  astonished,  noticed  a  singular  radi- 
ance on  his  face  — the  pale  transfiguration 
from  some  quick  inward  illumination. 

Then  Celia  Craig's  voice  sounded  almost 
caressingly: 

"  I  think  you  should  have  come  to  see  us 
long  ago"  a  pause.  "  You  are  as  welcome 
in  this  house  as  your  mother  would  be  if 
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SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

(Accredited) 
VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 


One  of  the  Largest  Institutions  of 
Learning  in  the  United  States 


THOROUGH  INSTRUCTION 
AT  THE  LOWEST  EXPENSE 

In  1873  the  school  had  3  Departments,  4  In- 
structors and  an  annual  enrollment  of  210  differ- 
ent  students.    Now  there  are  — 


25  Departments 


187  Instructors 


and  an  annual  enrollment  last  year  of 
5437  Different  Students     Excellent  Equipments 

The  reason  for  1his  remarkable  growth  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  Institution  is  constantly  increasing  its  facili- 
ties, strengthening  its  courses  of  study  and  offering 
additional  advantages,  without  making  the  expense 
to  the  student  any  greater. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Preparatory,  Teachers* ,  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Peda- 
gogy, Manual  Training,  Scientific,  Riotogy,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Classical,  Higher  English,  German,  Trench, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Music,  Fine  Art, 
Law,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Dental,  Commercial,  Pen- 
man\hip.  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Review. 

THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

recently  acquired  by  the  University  is  the  well-known 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  equipped  dental  schools  in  the  country, 
Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy.  Dean.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Medical  Department  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  best  medical  schools.  The  University  owns 
its  college  and  hospital  buildings  both  in  Chicago  and 
Valparaiso.  Two  years  of  the  work  may  be  done  in  Val- 
paraiso, thus  reducing  the  expenses,  or  the  entire  four  years 
may  be  done  in  Chicago. 

THE  NEW  MUSIC  HALL 

enables  the  School   now  to  accommodate  all  who 
wish  work  in  music. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Revised  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

The  expenses  are  made  so  low- 
that  anyone  can   meet  them. 

Tuition,  $18  per  quarter  of  12  weeks. 
Board  and  furnished  room,  $1.70  to  $2.75  per  week. 
Catalog  mailed  free.  Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President. 

Thirty-eighth  Year  will  open  September  20,  1910. 


Peirce  School 

Special  Summer  Session 

Courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  penmanship,  arithme- 
tic, etc. 

Special  review  courses  for  students 
preparing  for  fall  examinations  in 
public  schools. 

Special  courses  for  teachers. 

Six  weeks — July  5  th  to  August  12th. 

Application  for  registration  should 
be  made  early. 

Peirce  School,  917-19  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Bliss  Electrical  School 

75  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Offers  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  in 

ELECTRICITY 

complete  IN  ONE  YEAR.  Students  actually  con- 
struct Dynamos,  Motors,  etc.  Graduates  hold  good 
positions  in  electrical  industries. 

18th  year  opens  September  21. 
Chicago  Kent  College  of 

Evening  Courses;  Degree  LL.B.  in  3 
years.  Largest  evening  law  school  in  the 
world.  Thousands  of  successful  Alumni. 
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students  yearly  so  that  they  may  earn  ex- 
penses while  working  toward  degree.  Rare 
chance  lor  ambitious  young  men.   Send  for  Free  Catalog.  Address 

GUY  GUERNSEY, Sec,  Suite  11 Y,  TheTemple,  Chicago 

Tlltr»n  ^pminarv  For  YoungMenand  Women. 
1  UlOn  seminary  Preparation  for  college  or 
business.  Special  courses  fori  ligli  School  graduates.  Six 
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liall  and  four  cottages.  Situated  among  the  foothills  of 
the  White  Mountains.  Endowment  permits  moderate  expenses. 
Gup.  L.  Plimpton.  Principal.  34  School  St.,  Tilton.  N.  H. 

SHENANDOAH   COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

(Near  Washington,  D.  C.)  Co-educational.  College  preparatory. 
Hroad  variety  oE  musical  courses,  including  pipe  organ  and  orches- 
tra. Piano  tuning.  Certiricate  admits  to  University  ol  Virginia 
and  other  colleges.  Terms:  $150  to  $200.  including  board  and 
tuition.   Address  S.  C.  I.,  Box  105.  Dayton,  Va. 


she  were  living.  I  love  and— honor  her 
memory." 

"  I  have  honored  little  else  in  the  world," 
he  said. 

They  looked  at  one  another  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  her  quick  smile  broke  out:  "I 
have  an  album;  there  are  some  Paiges, 
Ormonds  and  Berkleys  in  it  ■" 

Ailsa  came  forward  slowly: 

"Shall  I  look  for  it,  Celia?" 

"No,  Honey-bell."  She  turned  lightly 
and  went  into  the  back  parlor,  smiling 
mysteriously  to  herself,  her  vast,  pale-blue 
crinoline  rustling  against  the  furniture. 

"My  sister-in-law,"  said  Ailsa,  after  an 
interval  of  silent  constraint,  "is  very 
Southern.  Any  sort  of  kinship  means  a 
great  deal  to  her.  I,  of  course,  am  Northern 
and  regard  such  matters  as  unimportant." 

"It  is  very  gracious  of  Mrs.  Craig  to 
remember  it,"  he  said.  "I  know  nothing 
finer  than  confidence  in  one's  own  kin." 

She  flushed  angrily.  "I  have  not  that 
confidence— in  kinsmen." 

For  a  moment  their  eyes  met;  hers  were 
hard  as  purple  steel. 

"Is  that  final?" 

"Yes." 

The  muscles  in  his  cheeks  grew  tense, 
then  into  his  eyes  came  that  reckless 
glimmer  which  in  the  beginning  she  had 
distrusted— a  gay,  irresponsible  radiance 
which  seemed  to  mock  at  all  things  worthy. 

He  said:  "No;  it  is  not  final.  I  shall 
come  back  to  you." 

She  answered  him  in  an  even,  passionless 
voice: 

"A  moment  ago  I  was  uncertain;  now 
I  know  you.  You  are  what  they  say  you 
are.   I  never  wish  to  see  you  again. " 

Celia  Craig  came  back  with  the  album; 
Berkley  sprang  to  relieve  her  of  the  big 
book  and  a  box  full  of  silhouettes,  minia- 
tures and  daguerreotypes.  They  placed 
the  family  depository  upon  the  table  and 
then  bent  over  it  together. 

Ailsa  remained  standing  by  the  window, 
looking  steadily  at  nothing,  a  burning 
sensation  in  both  cheeks,  and  in  her  heart 
wrath  unutterable,  but  no  contempt. 

At  intervals  through  the  intensity  of 
her  silence  she  heard  Celia's  fresh,  sweet 
laughter  and  Berkley's  humorous  and  en- 
gaging voice.  She  glanced  sideways  at 
the  back  of  his  dark,  curly  head  where  it 
bent  beside  Celia's  over  the  album.  What 
an  insolently  reckless  head  it  was!  She 
thought  that  she  had  never  before  seen  the 
back  of  any  man's  head  so  significant  of 
character— or  the  want  of  it.  And  the 
same  quality,  or  the  lack  of  it,  now  seemed 
to  her  to  pervade  his  supple  body— his  well- 
set  shoulders,  his  voice,  every  movement, 
every  feature— something  everywhere 
about  him  that  warned,  that  troubled,  that 
was  stirring  her  to  a  consciousness  of  peril, 
disturbing  depths  within  her  which  she  had 
never  dreamed  existed. 

Suddenly  the  blood  burnt  her  cheeks 
with  a  perfectly  incomprehensible  desire 
to  see  his  face  again.  She  heard  her  sister- 
in-law  saying: 

"We  Paiges  and  Berkleys  are  kin  to  the 
Ormonds  and  the  Earls  of  Ossory.  The 
Estcourts,  the  Paiges,  the  Craigs,  the  Lents, 
the  Berkleys,  intermarried  a  hundred  years 
ago.  .  .  .  My  grandmother  knew  yours; 
but  the  North  is  very  strange  in  such 
matters.  .  .  .  Why  did  you  never 
befo'  come?" 

He  said:  "It's  one  of  those  things  a 
man  is  always  expecting  to  do,  and  is 
always  astonished  that  he  hasn't  done.  Am 
I  unpardonable?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way." 

He  turned  his  dark,  comely  head  and 
looked  at  her  as  they  bent  together  above 
the  album. 

"I  know  you  didn't.  My  answer  was 
not  frank.  The  reason  I  never  came  to  you 
before  was  that— I  did  not  know  I  should 
be  we]comed." 

Their  voices  dropped;  Ailsa,  standing 
by  the  window,  watching  the  orioles  in  the 
maple,  could  no  longer  distinguish  what 
they  were  saying. 

He  said:  "You  were  bridesmaid  to  my 
mother.  You  are  the  Celia  Paige  of  her 
letters." 

"She  is  always  Connie  Berkley  to  me.  I 
loved  no  woman  better.   I  love  her  still." 

"I  found  that  out  yesterday.  That  is 
why  I  dared  come.  I  found,  among  the 
English  letters,  one  from  you  to  her, 
written— after." 

"  I  wrote  her  again  and  again.  She  never 
replied.  Thank  God,  she  knew  I  loved  her 
to  the  last! " 

He  rested  both  hands  flat  on  the  tabletop 
and  stood  leaning  over  and  looking  down. 


"Dear  Mr.  Berkley,"  she  murmured 

gently. 

He  straightened  himself,  passed  a  hesi- 
tating hand  across  his  forehead,  ruffling 
the  short,  curly  hair.  Then  his  preoccupied 
gaze  wandered;  Ailsa  turned  toward  him 
at  the  same  moment,  and  instantly  a 
flicker  of  malice  transformed  the  nobility 
of  his  set  features. 

"  It  seems,"  he  said,  "that  you  and  I  are 
irrevocably  related  in  all  kinds  of  delightful 
ways,  Mrs.  Paige.  Your  sister-in-law  very 
charmingly  admits  it,  graciously  overlooks 
and  pardons  my  many  delinquencies,  and 
has  asked  me  to  come  again.  Will  you  ask 
me  too?" 

Ailsa  merely  looked  at  him. 

Mrs.  Craig  said,  laughing:  "I  knew  you 
were  all  Ormond  and  entirely  Irish  as  soon 
as  I  came  in  the  do'— befo'  I  became  aware 
of  your  racial  fluency.  I  speak  fo'  my 
husband  and  myse'f  when  I  say,  please 
remember  that  our  do'  is  ve'y  wide  open 
to  our  own  kin — and  that  you  are  of 
them  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  sorts  of  things  besides  " 

He  paused  for  a  second.  "Cousin  Celia," 
he  added,  so  lightly  that  the  grace  with 
which  he  said  it  covered  the  impudence, 
and  she  laughed  in  semicritical  approval 
and  turned  to  Ailsa,  whose  smile  in  response 
was  chilly— chillier  still  when  Berkley  did 
what  few  men  have  done  convincingly 
since  powdered  hair  and  knee-breeches 
became  unfashionable— bent  to  salute 
Celia  Craig's  fingertips.  Then  he  turned 
to  her  and  took  his  leave  of  her  in  a  conven- 
tional manner  entirely  worthy  of  the  name 
his  mother  bore,  and  her  mother  before 
her,  and  many  a  handsome  man  and  many 
a  beautiful  woman  back  to  the  times  when 
a  great  duke  stood  unjustly  attainted  and 
the  Ormonds  served  their  king  with  steel 
sword  and  golden  ewer,  and  served  him 
faithfully  and  well. 

Camilla  Lent  called  a  little  later.  Ailsa 
was  in  the  back-yard  garden,  a  trowel  in 
her  hand,  industriously  loosening  the  earth 
around  the  prairie  roses. 

"Camilla,"  she  said,  looking  up  from 
where  she  was  kneeling  among  the  shrubs, 
"what  was  it  you  said  this  morning  about 
Mr.  Berkley  being  some  unpleasant  kind 
of  man?" 

"How  funny!"  laughed  Camilla;  "you 
asked  me  that  twice  before." 

"  Did  I  ?  I  forgot, ' '  said  Mrs.  Paige  with 
a  shrug,  and,  bending  over  again,  became 
exceedingly  busy  with  her  trowel  until  the 
fire  in  her  cheeks  had  cooled. 

"Every  woman  that  ever  sees  him  be- 
comes infatuated  with  Phil  Berkley,"  said 
Camilla  cheerfully.  "I  was.  You  will  be. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  he's  simply  not  worth 
it." 

"  I— thought  not." 

"  Why  did  you  think  not?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why." 

"He  can  be  fascinating,"  said  Camilla 
reflectively,  "but  he  doesn't  always  trouble 
himself  to  be." 

"  Doesn't  he?"  said  Ailsa,  with  a  strange 
sense  of  relief. 

"But,  all  the  same,  every  girl  who  sees 
him  begins  to  adore  him  immediately." 

"How  silly!"  said  Ailsa  in  a  leisurely, 
level  voice.  But  her  heart  was  beating 
furiously,  and  she  turned  to  her  roses  with 
a  blind  energy  that  threatened  them,  root 
and  runner. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  think  of  him 
at  all?"  continued  Camilla  mischievously. 

"He  called  on— Mrs.  Craig  this  after- 
noon." 

"I  didn't  know  she  knew  him." 

"They  are  related— distantly  — I  be- 
lieve  " 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Camilla;  "I'm  ter- 
ribly sorry  I  spoke  that  way  about  him, 
dear  " 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  say  about  him," 
returned  Ailsa  Paige  fiercely,  emptying 
some  grains  of  sand  out  of  one  of  her 
gloves ;  resolutely  emptying  her  mind,  too, 
of  Philip  Berkley. 

"Dear,"  she  added  gayly  to  Camilla, 
"come  in  and  we'll  have  tea  and  gossip, 
English  fashion.  And  I'll  tell  you  about 
my  new  duties  at  the  Home  for  Destitute 
Children— every  morning  from  ten  to 
twelve,  my  dear,  in  their  horrid  old  infir- 
mary—the poor  little  darlings !— and  I  would 
be  there  all  day  if  I  weren't  a  selfish,  indo- 
lent, pleasure-loving  creature  without  an 
ounce  of  womanly  feeling.  Yes,  I  am!  I 
must  be,  to  go  about  to  galleries  and  dances 
and  Philharmonics  when  there  are  mother- 
less children  in  that  infirmary  as  sick  for 
lack  of  love  as  for  the  hundred  and  one 


PEEKSKILL 
ACADEMY 

Founded  1833 

College  Preparatory.  Military 
Organization.  Over  $100,000 
spent  in  1 909  on  new  buildings. 
Alumni  Hall,  etc.  Inspection 
invited.  Upper  School  120, 
Lower  School  40  (ages  11-14,  separate  building). 
Address  The  Secretary,  Box  V,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  C.  BUCHER,  A.M.  ?  p^„„,„ol. 

CHARLES  A.  ROBINSON.  Ph.D.  S  rrmclPaM 


WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

All  advantages  ol  a  large  school.  Master  teachers,  comprehensive 
equipment.  Great  record  for  college  preparation.  Complete  lab- 
oratory building.  Manual  training.  Isolated  infirmary.  "The 
Megaron,"  a  noble  recreation  hall.  Perfect  swimming  pool.  Gym* 
nasium,  physical  training.  New  athletic  field,  eleven  acres.  Field 
House  with  baths  and  lockers.  Quarter  mile  track,  220  yards 
straight -a- way ;  football  and  baseball  fields;  tennis  courts.  77th 
year  begins  September  13,  1910.  Catalogue. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Bordentown  Military  Institute 


BORDKNTO  WN-ON-THE-DELA  WARE,  NEW  JKRSEY 

The  first  aim  of  school  life  here  is  the  building  of 
character.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  Bordentuwn 
Military  Institute  unexcelled  in  the  training  of  boys  — 
to  give  them  that  mental,  physical,  and  moral  equip- 
ment which  will  fit  them  for  the  work  of  the  world. 
Three  courses— Scientific,  Classical,  and  English. 
No  compromise  on  liquor,  hazing  or  tobacco.  Wiite 
for  illustrated  book  and  school  paper.  Summer  camp 
in  Ontario  woods,  Canada. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Principal. 

Lieut. -Col.  T.  D.  Landon.  Commandant. 


DETROIT 
COLLEGE 


Established  1S91.  Prepares  for 
the  Bar  in  all  States.  Two  dis- 
tinct Schools — Day  and  Evening. 
Three  years'  course  leads  to  the 
Degree  of  LL.B.  Students  may 
witness  20courts  in  daily  session. 
Law  Library  17,000Vols.  Cala- 
mi mailed  free.  Self-supporting 
students  should  write  for  pam- 
phlet describing  our  efficient 
Bureau  of  Self-Help.  Address 

Malcolm  McGregor,  Sec'y 
9  0  Home  Bank  Bldg . ,  Detroit,  Mich . 


A 1       n School  for  Boys 

kJL*  /TlUail  O    KNOXVILLE.  ILLINOIS 

Prepares  boys  for  college  or  business.  Certificate  admits  to 
leading  colleges.  The  best  of  discipline  and  individual  attention  in 
all  departments.  Gymnastic  training  and  athletics  at  all  seasons. 
Separate  residence  and  matron  for  younger  boys.  For  illustrated 
year  book,  address  the  Head  Master,  102  Main  St 
REV.  C.  "W.  LEFFINGWELL,  D.  D.,  Rector. 

LUCIEN  F.  SENNETT,  M.  A.,  Head  Master. 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE, fc^: 

Established  1696.  Classical  and  scientific  courses 
leading  to  degrees.  Designated  by  the  U.  S.  Gov.  as 
oneof  the  six  leading  military  colleges.  Also  Prepara- 
tory School  for  boys.  Military  department  under 
army  officer.  Terms  J300.  For  catalogue,  address  Begietrar. 

Abington  Friends'  School 

10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Co-educational.  Prepares  for  lead- 
ing colleges.  Art  and  Music.  Athletic  Held.  Rates  $280.  En- 
dowed. Homelike  surroundings.  Careful  moral  training.  Address 
Principal  Abington  Friends'  School,  Jenkintown.  Pa. 

BLAIR  ACADEMY 

Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

63rd  year.  Prepares  for  any  American  College.  Campus  10* 
acres.  Thorough  equipment;  liberal  endowment  justifies  low  rate 
of  $350.    Opens  September  14th. 

JOHN  C. 8HAEPE,  A. M.,D. D. .Principal,  P.O.Box  T. 

PENNINGTON 

Seminary 


No  longer  co-educational.    Prepares  for 
all  colleges.   Also  Commercial  and  Man* 
ual  Training  Courses.  Elocution,  Music 
q    1        |  /       j>  Pipe  Organ.    Summer  Camp.  SEPA- 

OCnOOl  tor  DOyS  rate  home  junior  depart 

MENT.   Terms  $375.  For  catalogue,  address 

J.  MORGAN  READ.  D.  D.,  President,  Box  G,  Pennington,  N.J. 

Harvard  Dental  School  Hir^Td  u»Z',iy 

Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Unusual  facilities  iuc 
practical  work.  Three  years'  course  leading  to  degree,  Doctor 
Dental  Medicine.  Modern  equipment.  Large  clinic.  Certificates 
from  recognized  preparatory  schools  accepted.    Write  for  catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean.  

DTTUn  CC\\  I  IT/T  Offers  a  Boy 
DL  1  I  I ILL  l^Vjl_.L.CljIl.  Every  Advan- 
tage of  the  Small, Well-equippedCollege.  Courses  leading 
to  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees.  Academy  depart- 
ment. Business  training.  Athletics.  Kxpenses  moderate. 
Address  F.  D.  Perkins,  President,  Box  35,  Rosiellville.  Kf. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  are  being  organ- 
ized all  over  the  country. 
Qualify  to  be  a  Scout  Leader  by 
taking  the  Special  Scouts'  Course  at 
Culver  Summer  Schools  this  Summer. 


Copyright,  1910 


There  is  a  growing  interest  all  over  the  country 
in  the  organization  of  American  Boy  Scouts, 
similar  to  the  English  Boy  Scouts  organized  by 
General  Baden-Powell.  In  order  that  this  move- 
ment may  be  a  success,  it  is  important  that  scout 
leaders  should  be  well  instructed.  Culver  is 
the  first  school  to  introduce  a  special  course  of 
scouting,  which  has  been  successfully  conducted 
during  the  past  year.  A  special  course  will  also 
be  offered  in  connection  with  the  famous  Culver 
Summer  Schools  this  summer.  This  will  afford  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  any  boy  who  desires  to 
become  a  scout  leader  in  his  home  organization. 
During  the  eight  weeks  at  Culver  he  will  receive 
thorough  instruction  in  the  scouts'  course,  in- 
cluding camping,  camp  cooking,  observation, 
scouting  games,  bridge  building,  first  aid,  signal- 
ing, and  many  other  interesting  things.  This 
course  may  be  taken  by  any  cadets  entering 
either  the  Summer  Cavalry  or  Naval  Schools. 
Catalogue  and  special  circular  on  request. 

CULVER  MfLITARY  ACADEMY  combines 
military  life  and  physical  training  with  strong 
scholastic  work.  Thorough  preparation  for  col- 
lege or  business.  Address, 

Commanding  Officer, 

CULVER  SUMMER  SCHOOLS,  Culver,  Indiana 


Holderness  School 

FOR  BOYS    PLYMOUTH,  K.  H. 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technic:)  1 
Schools,  Ranks  with  the  highest 
grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet 
the  tuition  is  moderate.  Individual 
influences  and  instruction.  Gymna- 
sium. Athletic  field,  running  track. 
31st  year.  A  new  building  was 
opened  last  year. 

Rev  LORIN  WEBSTER,  L  H.  D.,  Rector 


ft 
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Saint  Pauls  School 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 
WALTER  R.  MARSH 

Head  Master 

Catalogue  sent  on  request. 
Box  477 

"We  Know  How  to  Teach  Boys." 


Practical  Electricity  ?f  y°uL wish  *? 

c  C       *  .         be  a  thorough 

steam  Engineering  electrician  or 

tteam  engineer,  write  for  free  prospectus. 
Dver  2500  graduates  in  10  years.  Students 
earn  by  doing.  Extensive  plant  of  boilers, 
sngines,  dynamos,  and  electric  apparatus  all  in 
ictual  operation. 

Hawley  School  of  Engineering,  Boston,  Matt. 

EATES  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  Kndowed.  Box  620,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ideal  country  surroundings.  Fine  athletic  field.  Strr.nu  lor 
canoeing  and  all  winter  sports.  Gymnasium  and  pool.  In  short, 
alt  kindsof  recreation  essential  to  vigorous  youth.  All... 
arc  given  systematic  training  in  sports. 
Frederick  Gardiner,  A.  M. '  Harvard) ,  Headmaster 

Chester 
Pa. 

4 'nh  year  begins  Sept.  21.  Degrees  granted  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  Arts.  Also  Preparatory  Courses  of  Study.  Infantry, 
Artillery,  Cavalry.  Our  Aim  —  Greatest  Efficiency.  Catalogues  of 
 Col.  Chat.  E.  Hyatt.  President. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy "^G&ZEfS&f* 

No  saloons  or  factories  in  the  town.  Thoroughly  prepares  boys 
of  vim  and  character  lor  college  and  business.  Fine  equipment. 
Largest  gymnasium  in  state.  F.itfht-acre  athletic  field.  Cavalry 
and  Infantry.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Major  JOHN  B.  JONES  Superintendent,  Box  114 


Pennsylvania  Military  College, 


ailments  distressing  their  tender  little 
bodies." 

Hut  over  their  tea  and  marmalade  and 
toiisl  she  heciime  lens  communical  ive;  and 
once  or  twice  the  conversation  betrayed  a 
tendency  to  drift  toward  Berkley. 

"1  haven't  the  slightest  curiosity  con- 
cerning him,  dear,"  said  Ailsa,  attempting 
corroboration  in  a  yawn  -  which  indiscre- 
tion she  was  unable  to  accomplish. 

"Well,"  remarked  Camilla,  "the  chances 
are  that  you've  seen  the  last  of  him  if  you 
showed  it  too  plainly.  Men  don't  come 
back  when  a  girl  doesn't  wish  them  to. 
Do  they?" 

After  Camilla  had  gone  Ailsa  roamed 
about  the  parlors  ^apparently  renewing 
her  acquaintance  with  the  familiar  decora- 
tions. Sometimes  she  stood  at  windows, 
hands  clasped  behind  her,  looking  thought- 
fully into  the  empty  street;  sometimes, 
hands  folded,  she  sat  in  corners,  critically 
surveying  empty  space. 

Yes,  the  chances  were  that  he  would 
scarcely  care  to  come  back.  A  man  of  that 
kind  did  not  belong  in  her  sister-in-law's 
house  anyway,  or  in  her  own — a  man  who 
could  appeal  to  a  woman  for  a  favorable 
opinion  of  himself,  asking  her  to  suspend 
her  reason,  stifle  logic,  stultify  her  own 
intelligence  and  trust  to  a  sentimental  im- 
pulse that  he  deserved  the  toleration  and 
consideration  which  he  asked  for.  .  .  . 
It  was  certainly  well  for  her  that  he  should 
not  return.  ...  It  would  be  better 
for  her  to  lay  the  entire  matter  before  her 
sister-in-law— that  was  what  she  would  do 
immediately! 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  lightly 
upstairs ;  but,  fast  as  she  fled,  thought  out- 
ran her  slender,  flying  feet,  and  she  came 
at  last  very  leisurely  into  Celia's  room  a 
subdued,  demure  opportunist,  apparently 
with  nothing  on  her  mind  and  conscience. 

"If  I  may  have  the  carriage  at  ten, 
Celia,  I'll  begin  on  the  Destitute  Children 
tomorrow.  .  .  .  Poor  babies!  .  .  . 
If  they  only  had  once  a  week  as  wholesome 
food  as  is  wasted  in  this  city  every  day 
by  servants,  .  .  .  which  reminds  me— 
I  suppose  you  will  have  to  invite  your  new 
kinsman  to  dine  with  you." 

"  There  is  loads  of  time  for  that,  Honey- 
bud,"  said  her  sister-in-law,  glancing  up 
absently  from  the  note  she  was  writing. 

"  I  was  merely  wondering  whether  it  was 
necessary  at  all,"  observed  Ailsa  Paige, 
without  interest. 

But  Celia  had  begun  to  write  again. 
"I'll  ask  him,"  she  said  in  her  softly- 
preoccupied  voice — "Saturday,  I  think." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  invited  to  the  Cortlandts'," 
began  Ailsa,  and  caught  her  under  lip  in 
her  teeth.  Then  she  turned  and  walked 
noiselessly  into  her  bedroom  and  sat  down 
on  the  bed  and  looked  at  the  wall. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 

A  Medical  Telephone 

BEFORE  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  of  London,  a  remarkable 
electrical  stethoscope  was  recently  described 
by  its  inventor,  S.  G.  Brown— an  instru- 
ment so  sensitive  that  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  lungs  is  heard  "as  the  roar  of 
the  wind  through  a  forest  of  trees,"  to  use 
the  inventor's  own  words. 

The  stethoscope  developed  from  experi- 
ments with  a  new  device  for  relaying  tele- 
phone messages.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  medical  telephone,  which  will  en- 
able the  physician  to  hear  murmurs  and 
rumblings  too  feeble  for  magnification  by 
the  ordinary  stethoscope  and  highly  signifi- 
cant in  the  earlier  stages  of  disease. 

The  electrical  stethoscope  magnifies  the 
sound  of  heartbeats  twenty  times,  so  that 
they  are  audible  as  marked  taps.  In  the 
London  Hospital  the  instrument  rendered 
diagnosis  particularly  easy  and  revealed 
defects  that  before  had  been  only  suspected. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  stethoscope  this  new 
invention  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  exclude 
sounds  other  than  those  with  which  the 
physician  is  immediately  concerned. 

When  connected  with  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone service  of  a  house,  the  electrical 
stethoscope  transmits  the  sound  of  the 
heart  over  several  miles  of  telephone  line. 
It  should  therefore  be  possible  for  a  special- 
ist to  examine  a  patient  stethoscopically, 
even  though  that  patient  be  miles  away. 

So  responsive  is  the  instrument  that 
slight  noises  made  in  a  room  are  heard  as 
loud  scrapings  or  poundings.  Hence  the 
apparatus  is  padded  and  guarded  from 
outside  disturbances  as  far  as  possible. 


SCHOOLS  &  C0LLEG. 


Georgia  School  of  Technology 


AN 


K. 


JNT  engineering  institute  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  in  the  heart  of  the  progressive  South, 
1050  feet  above  sea  level  —  where  the  climate  is 
healthful  and  delightful  for  outdoor  work.  Ad- 
vanced courses  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,Textile 
and  Civil  Engi  neering,  Engineering  Chemistry, 
Chemistry  and  Architecture.  Extensive  and 
new  equipment  of  Shop,  Mill,  Laboratories,  etc. 

The  demand  for  the  School's  graduates  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  Dormitories.  Cost 
reasonable.     For  illustrated  Catalog,  address 

G.  MATHESON,  LL.  D.,  President,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

370  Boys  from  45  States  last  session.  Largest  Private  Academy  in  the 
South.  Boys  from  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
Government  Academies,  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  mountain  air  of  the 
famous  proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Pure  mineral  spring  waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline. 
Military  training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and 
athletic  park.  All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily  drills  and  exer- 
cises in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement  only 
desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by  our  Tutorial  system. 
Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy  fifty  years  old.  New 
$100,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fireproof.   Charges  $360. 

Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address, 
CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Staunton.  Va. 


RIVERSIDE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Summer 
School  and 

Camp 
July  1  to 
August  26 
1910 


Regular 
Fall  Term 
Begins 
Sept.  7 


This  school  is  situated  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Escarpment  near  Lake  Warner,  1600  ft.  high.   1500-acre  natural 
park.    Fine  athletic  grounds.    The  pure,  health-giving  air  will  make  the  boy  vigorous  and  thoroughly  fit  for  his  studies. 
During  hot  weather  the  boys  live  in  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  school  buildings  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  This  institution  is  in  first  rank  for  classical,  scientific  and  business  courses. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  leading  colleges  and  technical  schools.    For  a  comprehensive  catalog,  write  to 

G.  HOLMAN  GARDNER,  Supt.,  Box  25,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


Location  —  A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1000  feet  above  sea  level.  Combining 
homelike  surroundings  of  cultured  community 
with  advantages  of  an  art  and  music  center. 

Organization  —  Faculty  of  college  graduates. 
Academic,  military  and  physical  training  de- 
partments. Lower  school  with  special  equip- 
ment and  instructors  for  boys  of  8  to  14  years. 

Advantages  —  Only  recommended  boys  taken. 
No  hazing.  One  instructor  to  every  nine  boys. 
Certificates  admit  to  colleges. 

Athletics— Completely  equipped  gymnasium. 
Splendid   athletic    field.     All  college  sports 
under  intelligent  supervision. 
History    -Founded    1840.     Among  former 
students  were  President  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Bishop  John  M.  Walden,  Murat  Halstead. 


Write  for  Catalog  to  A.  M.  Henshaw,  Commandant,  Box  22,  College  Hill,  Ohio 


MIAMI  MILITARYlNSTKg? 

""CERMANTOWN,  OHIO  (Near  Dayton). 

Classed  A  by  U.  5. War  Department,  and  at  its  in- 
stance now  being  enlarged  50%.  Commandant  U.  S 
Army  Officer  detailed  by  Secretary  of  War.  Target 
range  unsurpassed.    Camp  and  Record  target  practice 
at  Camp  Perry  on  Lake  Erie.  Classical  and  scientific  courses 
leading  to  degrees.    Also  business  and  preparatory.  Collegi- 
ate work  accepted  at  Kastern  universities.     Large  faculty  of 
college  graduates.    Our  catalog,  describing  and  illustrating  school 
life  at  Miami  Military,  will  interest  any  parent  and  every  boy.    Write  today  to 
Orvon  Graff  Brown,  M.  A.,  Pres.  German  town.  Ohio.   Box  75 


ST.  LUKE'S  SCHOOL 

WAYNE.  PA.    (14  MIIoh  from  Phllntlolphlu,  > 

Forty-seven  years  successful  in  preparing  hoys  lor  lollryr  or  lor 
business.  Careful  individual  Instrn,  ilon.  HllUdlOgl  all  new. 
30  acres  for  all  sports.     Cviiin.isiiiiii,  Rrlth  s\vlmttiii>|{  pool. 

CHAKLKS  HliNllY  BTHOUT,  A.  M.,  HoiiUmaBter. 


ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOL 

For  Manly  Boy..  OmininB-on-Hud.on.  N.  Y. 

Special  opportunftlei  for  aiilcii  preparation  for  college. 
MUltary  orlU.  Kindly  discipline.  Gymnasium.  Athletic 
field.  Swimming  pool,  .fowl  .1  year  rovers  till  expenses. 

Catalogue.  Rev.w.  a.  unaay,  a.  m,,  p<i.  b.,  Prlni  Ipal, 
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Westminster 
College 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


This  is  a  Co-educational  College,  combining 
Classical, Scientific  and  Philosophical  Courses, 
Art,  Music  and  Oratory,  with  pure  morality 
and  Christian  enthusiasm.  There  is  a  four- 
year  preparatory  course  qualifying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  hest  colleges, 
and  a  special  course  for  training  teachers. 
Large  faculty.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped  buildings  in  the  State, 
and  is  one  of  the  five  modern  buildings  com- 
prising the  school.  The  location,  nine  miles 
from  New  Castle,  is  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  For  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation, write 

ROBERT M.  RUSSELL, D.D..LL.D., President 
Box  32 


WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 


Do  you  want 


o  be  an  Orator? 

o  be  a  Teacher  of  Elocution? 

0  be  a  Public  Reader? 

o  improve  your  conversation  ? 


to  increase  your  po 
;ut  to 


BEST  COLLEGE 
IN  THE  WEST 

Full  College  and  Pre- 
paratory Courses,  and 
fine  advantages  in 
Music,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, Art,  and  Ex- 
pression. Expenses  reasonable.  Surroundings 
healthful.  Home  life  ideal.  Location  central  in  Middle  West. 
Very  convenient  to  every  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Students 
I:om  more  than  twenty  States.    Catalogue  free. 

Address:  President  Harker,  Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Chattanooga.  Two  years  course  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  LI..6.,  and  admis- 
sion to  the  state  and  U.  S.  Courts. 
Fine  Law  Building  and  strong  faculty 
of  15  members.  Terms  reasonable. 
Salubrious  climate.  Students  may  be 
self-supporting.  Next  term  begins 
September  21,  1910.  For  illustrated 
catalogue,  address:  Major  C.R.EVANS 
(Dept.  Cj,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

St.  Mary's  School  women? 

Rev.  C.  W.  Leffingwell,  D.  D.,  Rector  and  Founder  (1868) 

Heautiful  buildings  with  40  acres1  of  ground,  in  a  healthful, 
attractive  and  accessible  location.  Instruction  in  all  grades  by 
competent  teachers  of  experience;  special  preparatory  course; 
Art,  Music,  Languages,  Domestic  Science;  Gymnasium  and  Swim- 
ming Pool.  Social  and  religious  influence.  Yearbook  on  request. 
MISS  EMMA  PEASE  HOWARD,  Principal. 

ITHACA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  any  College  and  for  Business.  Has  prepared  over 
1000  students  for  47  different  colleges.  7  acre  athletic  field.  Secures 
all  regents  credentials.  Students  can  enter  any  time.  Tuition 
$100.    For  catalogue,  address 

F.  D.  BOYNTON,  D.  Pd.,  Sapt.,220  N.  Cayuga  St., Ithaca, N.  Y. 

Tri-State  College 

ANGOLA,  IND. 
Fnffinpprin(T  Make  you  a  Civil,  Mechanical  or  Elec- 
dnglllCCrillg  trical  Engineer  in  twoyears.  $150covers 
tuition, board  and  room  for  48  weeks.   Preparatory  and 
college  courses  at  same  rate.  No  entrance  examination,  j 


any 

direction?    Send  for 
The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  921  Temple  Building,  Philad'a 


Camp  Wildmere  ForB°ys 

Will  you  not  let  us  tell  you  of  parents,  living  near  you,  whose  boys 
have  been  at  Camp  Wildmere?  Our  patrons  will  gl.idly  give  you 
tiieir  candid  opinion  of  the  Camp.  We  should  like  to  mail  you  the 
Camp  catalogue,  and  to  talk  or  correspond  with  you.  Wildmere  is 
fully  equipped,  and  is  healthfully  located  on  its  own  grounds  near 
Naples,  Maine.  Among  the  men  (one  for  every  five  boys)  who  assist 
in  conducting  the  Camp  are  a  resident  physician  and  a  physical 
director.  Number  of  boys  limited.  Manual  training,  tutoring. 
May  we  not  be  of  service  to  you  and  to  your  son?    Please  address 

Irving  R.  Woodman,  Riverdale  School,  New  York  City 

Camp  Winnecook 

July  1  to  August  31 
For  Boys.  Ideal  lake  location 
in  forest.  Unity,  Me.  8th  sea- 
son; athletics;  trips;  tutoring 
f*>r  exams.  Send  for  unusual 
illustrated  booklet.  H.  L.  Rand, 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

CAMP  KINEO 

Eighth  Season.    For  limited  number  of  manly  boys, 
from  8  to  18  years  —  separate  divisions.     Real  camp- 
ing that  boys  delight  in.    Complete  equipment. 
IRVING  P.  McCOLL.  317  W.  56th  St..  New  York  City 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

seventy-five  of  you  three  dollars  a  day  to 
break  your  own  strike!  Will  you  take  the 
job  ?  You'll  be  workin'  for  me— not  for  the 
company;  and  your  pay  goes  on  until  they 
give  you  the  livin'  wages  you  ought  to  get 
an'  are  strikin'  for.  Once  more,  will  you 
take  the  job  ?  Answer  me." 

II 

ON  THE  appointed  day  everything  was 
ready  at  the  carbarns.  Bunks  had  been 
built  along  one  wall;  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Stone  the  place  had 
been  prepared  to  withstand  a  siege,  if 
necessary.  Watkins,  the  superintendent, 
was  on  hand  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  first  car  left,  to  assign  the  newcomers 
their  beds  and  start  the  campaign. 

He  was  therefore  somewhat  surprised,  to 
put  it  mildly,  by  the  appearance  of  a  dozen 
of  his  old  employees,  wearing  citizens' 
clothes,  but  carrying  dinner-buckets.  They 
unconcernedly  stored  away  their  lunches  in 
the  accustomed  place  and  set  about  getting 
their  cars  ready,  as  though  they  had  just 
brought  them  in  the  night  before. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  ordered  the  superin- 
tendent.  " Now,  what's  up?   Strike  off?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  answered  one  of 
the  men.  "And  what's  more,  I  hope  it 
never  is  off.   I'd  rather  work  for  Kelly." 

"Kelly?"  asked  the  superintendent. 
' '  You  are  hired  by  him  ?  " 

The  spokesman  produced  a  card. 
"We  are,"  said  he.  "He's  running  this 
road.  We  are  going  to  break  this  strike, 
Superintendent,  if  it  takes  us  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  As  you  have  beds  here  for  us  we  will 
use  them.  The  rest  of  the  gang  will  be  in 
during  the  morning.  Kelly  said  you  should 
start  us  out  and  he  would  be  along  later." 

Now,  Watkins  was  a  man  who  had  no 
particular  love  for  his  superiors  except  as 
they  represented  the  source  of  his  salary. 
His  position  forced  him  to  side  with  the 
company;  privately,  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  the  strikers  win.  His  orders 
were  to  receive  the  men  brought  in  by 
Kelly  and  put  them  to  work.  At  this  hour 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  Mr.  Stone 
by  telephone.  Watkins  therefore  obeyed 
orders. 

"Take  out  the  cars,"  he  said.  "Your 
old  runs;  I  guess  I  don't  have  to  show  you 
how  to  start  'em." 

As  new  arrivals  kept  coming,  in  batches 
of  ten  or  a  dozen,  he  went  through  the  same 
routine— asked  to  see  their  cards  and  put 
them  on  their  old  runs.  By  the  time  the 
morning  papers  were  on  the  street  the 
downtown  lines  were  in  operation  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  day  the  strike 
was  called.  Extra  editions  were  hurriedly 
put  out  announcing  that  the  strike  was 
over  and  that  the  men  had  been  beaten; 
an  assumption  due  to  the  fact  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  union  would  talk  to  a  reporter. 

Thus,  when  Kelly  himself  appeared  at 
the  barns,  at  eight  o'clock,  his  stratagem 
was  no  longer  a  secret  to  the  officers  of  the 
company;  in  fact,  Watkins  exhibited  un- 
usual haste  in  running  to  meet  him. 

"Mr.  Stone  has  been  burning  the  wire 
asking  for  you,"  he  informed  him.  "He 
says  to  report  at  the  office  at  once." 

"Ah,"  said  Kelly,  "I  will,  in  a  minute. 
Did  you  put  my  men  to  work  ? " 

"Sure,"  said  the  superintendent.  "I 
was  ordered  to." 

"Nice,  quiet  bunch,  eh?"  asked  Kelly. 
"I  think  you  will  have  no  trouble  with 
'em." 

Watkins  ventured  a  bid  for  information. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  get  your 
strike-breakers  in  Chicago." 

"I  thought  so  myself,"  Kelly  admitted; 
"but  I  found  plenty  of  idle  men  here  at 
home,  and  it  saved  a  big  roll  in  carfare  to 
hire  'em.  Well,  so-long.  Keep  my  boys 
busy;  they're  gettin'  good  pay,  and  I 
want  'em  to  earn  it.  I'll  go  up  and  see 
Stone." 

He  was  admitted  without  question  this 
time,  and  found  the  president  and  Wool- 
ford  together.  Mr.  Stone  showed  signs  of 
perturbation;  the  lawyer  was  in  good 
humor— the  natural  frame  of  mind  of  a 
man  who  can  say,  "  I  told  you  so! "  and  of 
the  one  to  whom  he  says  it. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Kelly,"  the  president 
invited.  He  swung  his  own  chair  to  pre- 
sent his  profile  to  the  strike-breaker,  and 
drummed  idly  on  the  table  with  a  paper- 
knife.   "The  last  time  you  were  here  I  am 


SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 
Auburndale,  Mass. 


Ten  miles  from  Boston. 


i  til  in  u 


A  high  grade  school  for  young  women, 
offering  regular,  college  preparatory  and 
special  courses,  including  music,  art  and 
elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly 
taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  science  of  foods, 
marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining, 
house  furnishing  and  management,  sewing, 
dress-making  and  millinery  are  studied  in 
a  practical  way  under  the  supervision  of 
competent  teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and 
other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful 
suburban  location.  Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 
121  Woodland  Road 


The  facilities  afforded  at 
this  Conservatory  for  the 
study  of  music  are  unsur- 
passed, ft  is  conducted  after 
the  manner  of  the  hest  in 
Europe.  Its  equipment  is  the 
hest ;  the  instructors  are  ex- 
perienced, and  individual  attenti 
is  paid  to  tach  student.  You  could  not 
select  a  more  modern  school.  The 

Normal  Conservatory 

of  Music  and 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

offers  a  thorough  musical  education  atarea- 
souahle  rate.  The  courses  of  study  embrace 
Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  other  Orches- 
tral Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 
Public  School  Music  is  a  strong  feature  of 
the  courses.  Graduates  as  Supervisors  of 
Public  Scliool  Music  are  in  great  demand. 
Wriie  for  catalogue.  Address 

HAMLIN  E. COGSWELL,  Mus.  M.,  Director, 
Box  104,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School 

stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Normal  and  Fit- 
ting Schools.    Courses  leading  to  degrees  of 
Pd.  B.  and  Pd.  M.    Any  ambitious  young 
man  or  woman  can  afford  to  prepare 
here  — the  rates  are  verv  low — $166'  to 
$226.    Send  for  catalogue. 

JAMES  E.  AMENT,  LL.  D., 
Principal, 
Box  104,  Indiana,  Pa. 


\TTLM  AT  CZ^A//")/")/  Writefully  what  kind  of  school 
iirl  1  O  il  v_/  Kj M-*  yOU  seek,  location  preferred, 
expense  limit,  etc.,  and  you  will  receive,  free  of  (7/<i>-i;<-,  cata- 
logues of  schools  meeting  the  requirements  indicated.  Complete 
252  page  Directory  of  alt  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
mailed  for  10c  to  cover  postage. 

Educational  Aid  Society,  1142-62  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago 


FOR  GIRLS 

on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Ida. 

6 miles 
from  Boston 
A  preparatory  and 
finishing  school. 
Advanced  Elective  Courses. 
College  Certificate  Privilege. 

(Witnout  examination.) 

Piano,  Voice,  and  Violin  with 

Noted  Men. 
Domestic  Science,  Resident 

Nurse,  Gymnasium,  Director 

of  Athletics. 
Exceptional  opportunities,  with 

a  delightful  home  life. 
Address  72  Summit  Street 

NEWTON 
MASS. 


[New]  Maryland  College 


1853-1910 


For  Women 


mm. 


8 


Baltimore  suburbs.  Washington  advantages.  Pre- 
paratory and  College  Courses.  Two  years' course 
for  high  school  graduates.  A.B.  and  Lit. B.  Degrees. 
Elocution;  Art ;  School  of  Music.  NewPipeOrgan. 
Healthful  climate.  Beautiful  Campus.  Outdoor 
Sports.  Elegant  Sun-Parlor.  Non-sectarian.  $450 
to  $600.  For  Catalogue  and  Book  of  Views,  address 
CHARLES  WESLEY  GALLAGHER,  D.D.BoxK,  Lutherville,  Mi 


Frances  Shimer  School 

Of  the  University  of  Chicago 

A  Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College  Depart- 
ment. Two  years'  course  with  diploma.  College  Preparatory 
and  General  Courses.  Music.  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Elocution 
and  Vocational  Courses.  Rate  $360.  Academy  certificate  admits 
to  best  colleges.  Golf,  tennis,  coasting.  Gymnasium.  Beautiful 
grounds.  58th  year  opens  Sept.  7th.  No  building  more  than 
eight  years  old.  New  college  dormitory  just  completed.  Three 
hours  from  Chicago. 

Chicago  Office,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  August. 
REV.  WILLIAM  P.  McKEE,  Dean,  Box  611.  Mt.  Carroll.  III. 

Walnut  Lane  School  for  Girls 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

54th  year.  General  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Special 
course  for  high  school  graduates.  Domestic  science.  Accredited 
by  leading  colleges.    Catalogue  and  View  Book  on  request. 

FRANK  S.  MAGI  LI.,  A.  M. ,  Principal. 

SOUTHERN  SEMINARY 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.    44th  year.  Beautifully 

situated  in  famous  Valley  ol  Va.  Bracing  mountain  air.  Highest 
standards  of  College  Preparatory  and  Finishing  Courses.  Patronage 
from  30  states.  Extensive  grounds  for outdoorsports.  Notable  health. 
Terms  $260.  Address  Southern  Seminary.  Box  862,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

C0TTEY  COLLEGE  w^ren  Nevada,  Mo. 

College,  Elective  and  Preparatory  courses.    Unique  dormitory  ar- 
rangement.   European  Conservatory  methods.    Schools  of  Art, 
Expression  and  Domestic  Science.    Ideal  Christian  home.  Out- 
door sports.    Exclusive  patronage.    Reasonable  rates. 
MRS.  V.  A.  C.  STOCKARD,  President  and  Founder 

Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 

Howard  Seminary  for  girls  and  young  ladies. 

Healthful  and  beautiful  location,  25  miles  from  Boston.  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Two  years'  course  for 
High  School  graduates.  Domestic  Science.  Art  and  Music 
studios.    Miss  Sarah  E.  Laughton.  A.  M..  Principal. 


Maryland 

For  Women.  Modern  buildings,  campus  of  ten  acres,  in  the 
beautiful  Cumberland  Valley.  Preparatory,  Collegiate  and  Special 
Courses,  with  unusual  advantages  in  Art  and  Music.     $300  a  year. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 

S.  M.  NEWMAN,  D.  D.,  President. 


B 


Y  reason  of  its  location,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  offers  unusual  advantages  to  students.  The  city  is 
one  vast  laboratory,  and  students  in  the  sciences  and  the  engineering  courses  are  given  practical  work 
by  the  co-operative  plan  existing  in  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  city.  No  other  city  combines  the 
practical  and  culture  in  life  as  docs  Pittsburgh.    It  has  become  famous  for  the  best  in  Music  and  Art. 


College  of 

Liberal  Arts 
Graduate 
Astronomy 
Engineering 
Mining 
Education 


rsity 


Economics 
Finance 
Medicine 
Law 

Dentistry 
Pharmacy 


The  University's  new  location  is  near  Schenley  Park  and  Carnegie  Institute,  and  all  the  departments, 
college,  engineering  and  professional,  will  be  located  here.  The  buildings  are  new  sind  the  laboratories 
are  completely  equipped.  Unexcelled  clinical  advantages  ior  students  of  medicine.  For  further  informa- 
tion and  catalog  address 

S.  B.  LINHART,  Secretary,  Grant  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BRENAU 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 


High  grade  college,  requiring  14  units  for  admission.    Standard  liter.iry,  scientific 
two  year  courses,  preparation  for  leaching  and  homekeeping.     Equipment  of  22  buildings,  75  acre  campus  atid  park, 
with  lake,  mineral  springs,  mountain  scenery,  etc.    Conservatory  equipment  unsurpassed  in  this  country,  including  82 
pianos,  3  pipe  organs,  magnificent  concert  hall,  etc.      Faculty  includes  Pfefferkorn,  Geiger.  Scliliewen.  Musgrove, 
Linscott,  Mrs.  Lessie  Southgate  Simmons,  and  other  artists  of  high  rank  and  reputation.    Write  for  catalog.  P.  O.  Box  345. 
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Beautiful  Red  Cedar  Chifforobe 

There's  nothing  so  appropriate  for  an  anni- 
versary or  wedding  gift,  as  one  that  will  combine 
usefulness  with  beauty  and  durability.  The 
illustration  shows  one  of  our  newest  designs  in 
Chifforobes  that  is  constructed  throughout  of  i 
Southern  Red  Cedar,  the  only  moth-proof  wood. 

It  is  a  magnificent  pirce  of  furniture,  ami  l:tsts  for 
generations.  1  las  air-tight  doors.  Is  guaranteed  moth, 
dust  and  damp-proof.  Protects  furs,  woolens,  etc., 
without  tiie  aid  of  camphor  or  moth  halls.  Conies  in 
hand-rubbed  piano  polish,  or  dull  finish. 

Sent  on  1 5  Day s* Approval 

Freight  prepaid  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Return 
at  our  expense  if  not  pleased.  Buying  DIRKCT  from 
our  factory,  saves  you  the  middleman's  profit. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  catalog  showing  other 
designs  in  Chifforobes  — and  many  styles  in  Red  Cedar 
Chests,  Highboys  and  Wardrobes. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co. ,  Dept.T,  S tat es  ville,  N.  C. 


15c  each;  2  for  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 
20c  each;  3  for  50c  in  Canada. 


The  Only  Collars  with 
Linocord  Buttonholes. 


The  Linocord  Button- 
holes are  in  no  sense  an 
experiment  or  a  freak  fea- 
ture; they  have  been  used 
in  Silver  Brand  Collars  for 
years;  they  are  sensible 
buttonholes,  easy  to  but- 
ton and  unbutton,  will  not 
stretch  and  don't  tear  out. 

SEND  FOR  "WHAT'S  WHAT" 
AND  THE  STORY 
OF  HALLEY'S  COMET 

The  first  is  a  booklet  that  tells 
what  to  wear  and  what  not  to. 
Fully  illustrated.  The  second 
givesthe  history  of  Halley's 
Comet.    Sent  Free. 

GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO., 
491  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  LATHAM 

With  high  effect  in 
front — if  (5  built  low 
for  ease  and  comfort. 
Specially  designed  for 
either  bow  tie  or  four~ 
in- hand. 

Front  2XA  inches. 
Quarter  Sizes. 


 >  

ICY-HOT 

Keeps  Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days 
Keeps  Hot  Liquids  Hot  24  Hrs. 

The  Perfect  Heat  and 
\VW  Cold  Retaining  Bottle 


With  an  ICY-HOT 
you  can  have  warm  milk 
or  cold  water  at  ni<„rht. 
Warm  or  cold  drinks  while 
satoing,  hunting,  fishing, 
picnicking,  or  camping. 
KASYTO CLEAN.  PER- 
FECTLY SANITAKY. 
(ilass  lining  removable. 
Liquid  never  touches  metal. 
J.ook    for    name  ICY-HOT 

on  bottom.  ABSOLUTELY 

GUA  B  A  N  TEED.  Booklet  free. 
THE  ICY- HOT  BOTTLE  CO..  224  Longworth  Street.  Cincinnati.  0. 

SalesmenMake  Big  Money,:      \  '„;  „..',',',;,: 

Profitable  territory  to  high-class  men.    Write  today. 


afraid  you  were  guilty  of  ah— a  certain 
amount  of  what  might  be  termed  mis- 
representat  ion." 

"  It  might  be,"  Kelly  admitted.  "In  my 
neighborhood  wo  use  a  shorter  word." 

"In  point  of  fact,  you    ah  lied." 

"Didn't  I!"  said  Kelly,  his  voice  ex- 
pressing profound  admiration.  "  I  tell  you, 
Kir.  Stone,  it  takes  a  man  who  has  stuck 
painfully  to  the  unvarnished  truth  for 
t  hirty-eight  years  to  shame  the  devil  when 
once  he  loosens  up.  My  hair  hasn't  been 
brushed  right  since  -  I'm  ashamed  to  look 
in  the  glass  long  enough." 

The  lawyer  interposed. 

"Have  you  any  Chicago  connections?" 

"I  spent  one  week  there  during  the 
World's  Fair,"  Kelly  informed  him;  "but 
I  never  inhabited  the  town." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  president.  "And 
the  little  factory  where  you  broke  up 
organized  labor?" 

"Imagination,  all  of  it,  Mr.  Stone.  I 
never  had  a  factory  anywhere.  But  I  take 
no  great  pride  in  that  part,  because  I 
thought  it  up  in  advance.  The  rest  was 
strictly  impromptu,  so  to  speak." 

" May  I  ask  where  you  do  come  from?" 
inquired  Mr.  Stone. 

"Surely,"  said  Kelly.  "I  have  been 
running  a  shoe  store  in  this  city  for  six 
months.  My  store  is  down  on  Juniper 
Street,  where  you  never  go.  I  sell  shoes  to 
your  men.  When  they  get  no  pay  they 
can't  buy  shoes;  or  at  any  rate  they  have 
to  buy  'em  on  time,  which  is  worse.  So  I 
thought  I'd  end  the  strike." 

"Did  it  not  occur  to  you,"  asked  the 
president,  "that  in  order  to  keep  up  your 
little  shoe  trade  you  were  putting  a  large 
corporation  in  a  very  awkward  predica- 
ment?" 

"It  did,"  said  Kelly  blandly.  "But 
that  is  none  of  my  business,  as  you  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Martin  when  he  spoke  of 
the  harm  the  strike  was  doing  to  merchants. 
I  must  keep  up  my  dividends— in  other 
words,  my  profits." 

The  president  stroked  his  chin. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "You  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  in  view  of  these  facts  your  con- 
tract with  me  is  worthless." 

"No!"  said  Kelly.  "I  am  surprised  to 
hear  you  say  so.  I  have  the  opinion  of  the 
second-best  lawyer  in  Dalesburg,  puttin' 
Mr.  Woolford  as  number  one,  that  you 
couldn't  pick  a  hole  in  that  contract  with  a 
hatpin.  He  must  have  made  some  mistake 
in  drawin'  it  up." 

"The  contract  is  all  right,"  said  Wool- 
ford  sharply.  "It  is  the  misrepresenta- 
tion by  which  you  induced  Mr.  Stone  to 
sign  it  that  will  knock  it  out." 

"And  how  will  you  prove  the  misrepre- 
sentation?" asked  the  strike-breaker. 

"You  have  admitted  it  before  both  of 
us.  To  deny  it  on  the  stand  would  be 
perjury." 

Lord  bless  you! "  exclaimed  Kelly.  " I 
will  see  it  through.  What  I  admit  today  is 
of  no  importance.  A  corporation  lawyer 
would  be  a  poor  witness  for  his  boss." 

"In  addition,"  the  lawyer  continued, 
"we  have  a  perfect  case  against  you  for 
heavy  damages." 

"Well,"  said  Kelly,  "it  ain't  so  bad  as  it 
might  have  been.  I  am  in  better  shape  to 
pay  heavy  damages  than  I  was  before.  I 
am  makin'  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  day, 
which  is  fair  wages  for  a  shoe  dealer." 

"One  hundred  and  fifty?"  inquired  Mr. 
Stone,  elevating  his  eyebrows. 

"Yes,"  explained  Kelly.  "Half  from 
you  and  half  from  the  men.  I  pay  them 
three." 

"Your  frankness  is  refreshing,"  said  the 
president.  "Mr.  Woolford  and  I  have 
been  discussing  the  matter,  and  we  have 
decided  to  make  you  a  proposition.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  your  motive  was  largely 
mercenary." 

"Entirely  so,"  said  Kelly.  "I  am  no 
philanthropist,  although  at  the  rate  I'm 
gettin'  rich  I  have  hopes  of  being  one  soon. 
But  we  have  the  finest  little  brotherly-love 
arrangement  cooked  up  you  ever  did  see,  in 
spite  of  my  unholy  greed.  It  will  warm 
your  heart  to  hear  of  it.  The  men  I  hire 
turn  their  three  dollars  into  the  union,  and 
the  rest  pick  up  what  jobs  they  can  find  and 
turn  in  their  pay.  Then  they  share  alike. 
At  the  end  of  sixty  days  they  will  be  in  good 
shape;  to  stand  the  strike  and  to  buy  shoes. 
To  captains  of  industry  like  you  and  me 
it  seems  foolish;  but  after  all  it  well,  it 
warms  the  heart." 

"Indeed  it  does,"  the  president  agreed, 
proving  his  statement  by  a  perceptible 
flush.  "But  to  get  back  to  business.  We 
confess  the  embarrassment  of  our  position; 
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Have  Beautiful  Walls 

In  Your  New  Home — Have  Them  I^ow 

The  best  architects  advise  the  use  of  Alabastine  ttats  on  walls,  dflring  the 
period  following  the  completion  and  occupancy  of  a  new  h\^e  ijUltil  the  time  the 
walls  are  ready  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  more  elaborate  or  different  JIMerative  scheme. 

They  advise  the  house  owner  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  submit  to  living  in 
rooms  with  white  glaring  walls  because  Alabastine  will  not  spoil  the  new  walls.  . 

Unlike  ordinary  kalsomine,  Alabastine  does  not  have  to  be  washed  and 
scraped  off,  but  becomes  a  part  of  the  wall  and  furnishes  a  perfect  foundation  for  any 
kind  of  future  treatment  that  may  be  desired. 

Alabastliie 

The  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 

is  not  stuck  on  the  wall  with  animal  glue,  like  kalsomine.  Alabastine  is  made  from 
an  alabaster  base  and  is  itself  a  natural  perfect  cement.  Alabastine  is  put  up  in 
powder  form,  ready  to  mix  and  use  with  the  addition  of  pure  cold  water..  Alabastine  is 
a  perfect  water  color  giving  the  beautiful  effects  so  much  appreciated  and  sought  after. 

Alabastine  is  more  artistic  than  wall  paper, 

More  permanent  than  kalsomine, 
, —  -  More  beautiful  than  paint. 


Alabastioefcloes  not  need  to  be  washed  off.  Paint,  papei  or  wall  fabrics  can 
be  applied  over  -an  alabastined  wall. 

To  Those  Building 

If  you  are  building  or  contemplating  building,  please  get  in  touch  with  our 
art  department^.  Leum  what  others/have  to  say  about  Alabastine  and  the  pleasing 
effects  they  are  getting.  Sec  what/our  art  department  can  send  you  in  the  way  of 
color  combinations  and  ca^.bjrrnioiiies.  Ask  us  for  suitable  blanks  to  be  filled  out 
and  return  to  us,  then  with  the  information  given,  we  will  have  our  decorators  pre- 
pare for  yon  a  complete  color  scheme  in  genuine  Alabastine.  You  will  see  exactly 
how  the  colors  will  appear.  We  will  supply  suitable  stencils  for  decorating  your 
rooms  free  if  you  use  Alabastine  and  we  will  tell  you  what  tints  to  buy  to  produce 
the  effects  we  suggest.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  service  and  we  invite  you  to 
make  use  of  this  department  freely. 

Remember — There  is  only  one  Alabastine.     It  is  put  up  in  packages 

properly  labeled  and  having  a  red  cross  and  circle  connecting  same. 

on  the  face  of  the  package. 

Alabastine  Company 

Desk  154,  105  Water  St.,  New  York  City  954  Grandville  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Don't  pay  a  high  price 
for  massage    Do  it 
yourself,  at  home, 
wherever  you 
please,  with  this 
Blackstone  Vac- 
uum Manager. 
Sli i  s  on  any 
fauce'  operated 
by  running 
water. 


The  Law  of  Beauty — 

BLACKSTONE 

Vacuum  Massagers  and 
Toilet  Preparations 

Daily  massage  stimulates  circulation,  makes  the  flesh  clean 
;.nd  firm,  free  from  hollows,  wrinkles  <>r  blemishes.  Use 
tiie  Blackstone  Massager —  no  expense  to  operate.  Price 
$5.00.   Guaranteed  for  one  year  and  sold  on  10  days'  trial. 


Toilet  Water 

Blackstone  Toilet  Water 
refreshes  and  invigorates. 
Delightful  after  bath  or 
when  tired.  Blackstone 

Cold  Cream 

preserves  and  beautifies  as 
no  other  cream  can  do.  The 
purest  and  most  expensive 
ingredients  only  are  used. 
Blackstone 

Hand  Lotion 

softens  and  whitens  the 
hands,  prevents  chapping. 
Blackstone 

Liquid  Powder 

does  not  leave  traces,  adds 
that  final  touch  of  beauty  to 
thecomplexion.  Blackstone 

Bath  Salt 

makes  the  bath  as  refresh, 
ing  as  the  sea.  Blackstone 


Shampoo 

cleans  the  hair  and  scalp. 
Nourishes  and  invigorates 
the  roots— makes  hair  full 
and  glossy.  Blackstone 

Massage  Cream 

rounds  out  the  hollows, 
makes  your  face  smooth, 
soft,  free  frOTii  wrinkles  or 
other  blemishes.  Blackstone 

Cucumber  Cream 

cooling,  healing,  soothing 
and  wonderfully  beneficial. 
Prevents  tan,  sunburn, 
freckles  and  roughness. 
Blackstone 

Toilet  Soap 

quick  lathering,  sweet 
scented,  slow-drying — es- 
pecially made  for  the  daily 
massage. 


The  above  Blackstone  preparations  are  on  sale  at  nearly 
all  the  better  drug  stores.  50c  the  package.  If  you  have  the 
least  difficulty,  send  price  and  we  will  mail  direct.  Write 
ar.yway  for  "Primrose  Path  Beauty  Book,"  Free.  Address 

Blackstone  Mfg.  Co.  61  MctcagnoBldg 


A  COMPLE1 E 

SOLDER  IN 
PASTE  FORM 


Any  One  Can  Solder  WithTINOL 

No  rosin  or  acid  needed.  Just  put  it  on 
like  paste,  then  heat  with  torch,  hot  iron, 
candle,  or  gas— that's  all.  Makes  tight, 
perfect  joints.  Mends  pots,  pans,  imple- 
ments, toys,  leaky  pipes,  -tin  roofs,  etc. 
Great  for  electricians,  plumbers,  machinists, 
chauffeurs,  farmers,  housekeepers.  Quick 
work,  low  cost,  little  waste.  Used  by  big  elec- 
tric companies.  Approved  by  II.  S.  ar.d  German 
Governments.    50  cents  a  can. 

The  Tinol  Torch  (shown  above)  melts  solder, 
heats  glue-pot,  water,  food,  anything.  Very  hot, 
pointed  flame,  no  smoke.  Holds  alcohol  to  burn 
two  hours,  yet  goes  in  vest  pocket.    Price  50c. 

TINOL  and  torch  both  for  $1.00  at  hardware, 
paint,  electrical  or  supply  stores,  or 
HESS  &  SON,  1215  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.    Booklet  free. 


Something:  new — only  scientific  garment 
the  kind  ever  invented.    Comhines  solid  com- 
fort and  ease  with  "fine  form"  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance in  the  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  soci . 
—Always  drapes  evenly  in  front  and  back— 'no 
bulkiness — no  draw-strings — no  lacing— no  ripping  or 
basting— Can  be  worn  the  year  round. 

Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  buy  the  material  and  have  them  made  at  home. 
FroA  SendforourFinelUuBtratedBook-  Tine-Form 
rice  Maternity  Skirt"— It's  Fkheio  every  woman 
writing  lor  it.    Tells  all  about  these  skirts,  their  advan- 
tages, styles,  material,  and  cost.  Gives  opinions  of  phy- 
sicians, dressmakers  and  users.  Ten  Days'  Free  Trial. 
When  you  get  our  book  if  your  dealer  has  not  yet  l»een 
supplied  with  Fine-Form  Maternity  Skirts,  make  your 
selection  of  material  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the 
garment  to  your  order.  When  you  get  it.  wear  It  ten 
days  and  if  yon  don't  find  it  exactly  as  represented 
send  it  back  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  every 
cent  paid.    Other  Skirts— If  not  in  need  of  a 
maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W 
dressand  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  you  — 
same  guarantee. — Illustrated  book  free.  Which 
book  shall  we  send  ?  Write  today  to 
^Bayer*  WilliamsCo.  ,Dept.28,Battalo,N.Y. 


the  public  knows  that  the  men  are  at  work 
again,  and  we  would  much  prefer  that  they 
should  not  learn  the  circumstances.  We 
will  therefore  abandon  our  claims  against 
you,  and  pay  you  the  full  amount  agreed 
upon  for  yourself,  and  what  you  would  get 
from  the  men." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Kelly. 

"Not  at  all,"  Mr.  Stone  continued.  "We 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  to  f>a.y. 
You  agree,  then?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Kelly.  "I 
intended  to  get  the  full  amount." 

"Very  good.  The  contract,  of  course, 
must  be  destroyed.  You  will  make  as 
much  as  if  the  men  worked  out  the  sixty 
days,  while  you  will  be  relieved  of  the 
worry  and  responsibility  of  keeping  them 
in  order." 

Kelly  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  then 
burst  into  his  hearty,  infectious  laugh. 

"Mr.  Stone,"  said  he,  "I  am  the  best 
liar  here,  but  not  the  only  one.  What  Mr. 
Woolford  really  told  you  was  that  you 
couldn't  get  out  of  your  contract  if  you 
had  a  dozen  legal  departments."  He 
turned  to  the  lawyer.   "Am  I  right? " 

Woolford  started  to  protest,  but  the 
strike-breaker  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 

"Anyhow,"  he  continued,  "I  will  not 
destroy  it.  I  started  in  to  get  work  for 
my  shoe  customers,  and  that  I  must  stick 
to.  I  can't  afford  to  consider  you  or  the 
public  or  the  men.  So  go  ahead  and  get 
your  damages.  The  story  will  make  in- 
teresting reading  in  the  papers." 

Again  the  lawyer  started  to  speak,  but 
Mr.  Stone  interrupted. 

"Permit  me  to  handle  this,  please,"  he 
ordered.  "Mr.  Kelly,  I  will  make  you  a 
better  offer.   I  will  " 

"Don't,"  said  Kelly;  "it's  breath 
wasted.  Offer  me  your  stock  in  the  road, 
as  a  starter,  and  I  will  refuse.  You're  an 
amateur,  Mr.  Stone;  you  are  proving  that 
your  case  is  no  good.  Anyhow,  you  have 
me  sized  up  wrong.  There  is  just  one  way 
to  get  out  now,  if  you're  sensitive." 

"How?"  asked  Mr.  Stone. 

"I'll  not  be  hard  on  you,"  said  Kelly. 
"  Call  off  the  strike,  give  the  men  what 
they're  asking— which  is  no  more  than  they 
earn— and  tell  the  newspapers  that  you 
decided  the  former  wages  were  too  low. 
They'll  not  believe  you,  but  they'll  print  it. 
The  men  may  talk;  but  your  story  will  get 
in  first,  and  no  attention  will  be  paid  to 
them.  For  myself,  I  promise  to  keep  my 
mouth  closed  tight.  I  can  afford  to  stick 
to  the  truth  now,  an'  that  goes." 

"And  your  payment?" 

"What  we  agreed  on,  of  course,"  said 
Kelly  in  surprise.  "Did  you  think  I  was 
going  to  make  you  a  present  of  it?  I  will 
throw  off  the  sum  I  would  get  from  the 
men;  so  I  lose  as  much  as  you  do.  You 
can  just  hand  me  a  check  for  forty-five 
hundred,  and  we  will  tear  up  the  con- 
tract. That's  my  suggestion— take  it  or 
leave  it." 

After  a  few  moments  of  consideration 
Mr.  Stone  touched  a  button  to  summon 
his  office  boy. 

"I  will  send  for  the  union  delegate,"  he 
said,  addressing  himself  pointedly  to  the 
lawyer.   "  I  think  we  can  come  to  terms." 

"You  will  not  have  to  send  far,"  said 
Kelly.  "He's  out  in  the  hall.  Knowing 
the  strike  was  over,  I  brought  him  with 
me.  But  he  says  to  tell  you  there  is  nothing 
to  discuss;  the  men  put  their  demands  low, 
and  it's  that  or  strike  with  him.  And  if  he 
insists  on  sticking  to  the  strike,  I  insist  on 
breakin'  it  as  per  contract.  So  there  you 
are." 

To  give  him  due  credit,  Mr.  Stone  was 
always  able  to  put  up  a  good  front. 

"In  that  case,"  he  said  smoothly,  "I 
will  ring  for  a  stenographer  also.  It  is 
true  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced, 
and,  of  course,  wages  must  correspond.  I 
will  give  a  statement  of  our  attitude  to  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Woolford,  if  you  will 
prepare  the  wage-scale  for  the  representa- 
tive of  the  union  to  sign  I  will  go  with  Mr. 
Kelly  to  the  cashier  and  conclude  our 
relations." 

Hawley's  Hobby 

EDWARD    HAWLEY,    the  railroad 
wizard,  is  the  quietest  little  man  imag- 
inable.   He  is  perfectly  noiseless. 

"Does  Hawley  have  any  amusement?" 
asked  an  inquiring  person  of  one  of  his 
associates  one  day. 

"Why,  yes;  certainly." 

"Well,  what  is  his  amusement?" 

"Worry." 


Instant 
Powdered 


A  New  Edition  of  the 


Cox  Manual  of  Gelatine  Cookery 

is  now  ready.  A  complimentary  copy  will  be  mailed  post  free  upon  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address.  Send  for  it.  This  manual  contains  more  than  200 
recipes  for  dainty  and  delicious  desserts,  savories,  salads,  puddings, 
invalid's  dishes,  etc.  They  have  been  prepared  by  an  expert  in 
cookery  who  thoroughly  understands  the  innumerable  ways  in  which 
this  superior  gelatine  may  be  used.  Cox's  Gelatine  dissolves 
instantly  in  boiling  water  —  requires  no  waiting,  no  soaking. 


Sold  everywhere 
in  red,  white  and 
blue  checkerboard 
boxes. 


STRAWBERRY  PUDDING  WITH  FRUIT  SALAD 

4  to  6  persons,  x/i  oz.  (1  heaping  tablespoonful)  Cox's  Instant  Powdered 
Gelatine,  %  pint  (1  cup)  boiling  water,  juice  %  lemon,  6  ozs.  cup)  sugar, 
%  pint  Ui4  cups)  mashed  strawberries,  some  seasonable  Iruits.  Dissolve  the 
Gelatine  in  half  a  cupful  of  the  boiling  water,  add  lemon  juice,  sugar  dissolved 
in  remainder  of  hot  water  and  strawberries  rubbed  through  a  sieve.  Turn 
into  a  wet  ring  mould  and  allow  to  become  firm.  Turn  out  when  set  and  fill 
wiih  a  mixture  of  seasonable  fruits,  such  as  sliced  oranges,  bananas,  cherries 
and  pineapples,  sweetened  with  sugar  to  taste.    Serve  very  cold. 


THE  COX  GELATINE  CO. 

(U.  S.  Distributors  for  J.  &  G.  Cox,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland) 
Dept.  A,  100  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HawKeye  Refrigerator  Basket 

A  Necessity  for  all  Outdoor  Folks  who  Like  Good  Things  to  Eat 

The  Hawkeye  will  keep  food  clean,cool  andfreshfor  24  hours.  Think  of  the 
comfort  tli  at  means  to  the  autoist  who  takes  tours  into  the  country — the  families 
who  break  the  monotony  of  the  summer  with  picnics  in  the  park  or  woods - 
the  sportsmen  who  go  fishing,  boating,  hunting— or  the  folks  living  in  flats  or 
apartments.    The  Hawkeye  Refrigerator  Basket  is  attractive  and 
durable.  The  outside  is  of  tough  rattan  that  will  stand  all  kinds  of 
knocking  around— it  is  lined  with  either  nickel-plated  or  enameled 
metal,  so  it  can  easily  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  and  will  never 
rust— it  i$  dust  and  air-tight.  So  you  see,  no  matter  how  warm  the 
dayor  dusty  the  road,  when  you  open  the  Hawkeye  you  find  your 

luncheon  cool,  fresh  and  inviting.    If  you  cannot  get  a  Hawkeye 

Refrigerator  Basket  from  your  dealer,  we'll  send  one  direct. 

Prices  — Regular  $3.50,  $4.50  and  $5;  De  Luxe  $7.50  and  $12; 

Auto  $10  and  $15  — delivered  anywhere  east  of  the  Rockies.  If 

you  don't  want  it  after  30  days*  use  return  it  and  get  your  money 

back.    Write  for  our  booklet  of  dainty  lunch-basket  recipes. 

Burlington  Basket  Co.,  31  Main  St.,  Burlington.Iowa 


How  to  Shave  With  Comfort 

is  the  title  of  an  instructive  booklet  which  teaches  the  correct  method 
of  shaving.    Sent  FREE  on  request.    It  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  Our  Masterpiece 
Razor,  also  a  complete  list  of 
articles  useful  to  men 
who  shave. 


C.  KLATJBERG  &  BROS.,  171  William  Street,  New  York  City 


WANTED  — Chauffeurs -Auto  Mechanics 

All  Over  TJ.  S.— Good  Salaries. 

Young  men  of  good  character  may  become  expert  auto 
salesmen  within  12  weeks.  We  teach  you  prin- 
ciples by  mail  and  give  you  practical  demon- 
stration in  our  shops  before  recommending 
you  to  a  position.  Part  tuition  payable  after 
you  secure  position.  We  employ  you  while 
studying.  Easy  payments.  Write  for  plan  A. 
The  Automobile  College  of  Washington,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Largest  school  of  Auto  Engineering  in  U.  S. 
Ref.  :  Fourteenth  St.  Savs.  Ilk., Wash.,  D.C. 


Robert  L..  Myers. 
Salary  $150.  Mo. 


Horse  Power  Complete  <b{Lg}/H   Absolutely  1 

\%j  l,2&3Cylinders,3to30H.P.  ^^T*  ^g^g^l 

BLE  concern.  Write  for  complete  catalog  today— tells  all  about  I 
I  how  these  h  igh  grade  motors  are  built  in  the  largest  plant  In  th»  | 
1  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  2-cycle  motors. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  12  LEIE  STREET,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


EXTERMINATE   ALL  RATS 
AND  AVOID  DISEASE 

A  25c  bottle  will  do  the  work.    Send  today,  now,  for  one  bottle  ol 

BAC-RAT-TERIA 

which  is  an  infallible  rat  and  mice  killing  remedy,  they  dying  outside 
your  house,  as  they  must  seek  air.  Non-poisonous  to  any  other  animaL 

Standard  Nitrogen  Company,  ""'■^W^ 


BANKING  by  MAIL  at  4%  INTEREST 


A  request  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet  "M  "  curries  with  it  no  obligation  to  open  an 
account.  All  we  ask  is  the  opportunity  of  explaining  clearly  why  your  savings  should 
e:irn  4  fe  —  the  rate  paid  by  all  the  savings  banks  in  Cleveland  for  the  past  65  years  — 
and  why  your  money  will  be  ainply  saff  if  sent  by  mail  to  this  large,  strong  bank. 


the  CITIZENS  SAVINGS*trustco  cl£V£land,0. 

ASSETS  OVER    FORTY  —  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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Such 
Good 
Chewing 
Gum 

—the  latest 
Colgan  creation — 

"Mint  Chips" 
tlavored  like 
□  Id- fashion  eel 
peppermint  stick 
camly. 

"Violet  Chips  " 
with  an  exquisite 
flavor  like  the 
aroma  of  Sweet 
Violets. 

Round  Chips  in 
A  Round  Box 

Five  fine  chips, 
tucked  away  in  a 
metal  box  that  keeps 
the  gum  fresh  and  free  from  soil. 
Pine  half  tone  picture  of  a  famous  base 
ball  player  packed 
in  every  box. 


>\|OLET* 

3  (gyp// 


To  be  had  every- 
where. Insist 
upon  Colgan  s. 
and  refuse  imita- 
tions. 

S  cents  the  box 
COLGAN  GUM  CO..  Inc. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


tDE  MARK  REGISTERED 


1\  A  Necessity  witti 
a  Knee  Drawers 

^They  /it  so  we  11  .you 
.forget  they're  there 

25*.  50«aa\d  $i.ooat 
'your  dealers. or  sample 
pair  from  the  makers. 

A  Stein  &.  Cos 
5  06  Cervt  er Ave.  Chicago. 


NO  METAL 

ca n  toil g h  you 


STALL'S  BOOKS 

8  Pure  Books  on  Avoided  Subjects 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Young  HuBband  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know 
What  aWoman  of  IS  Ought  to  Know 
4*  Books,  $1  each,  post  free         Tahle  of  contents  free 

Vir  Publishing  Co.7"  Ci""f^i^AiRMBt- 


Let  Me  Send  You 

At  Factory  Price 


Satlsfacti  on 
guar  anteed 
charze. 
80  per 


FIRELESS 
COOKER 

On  30  Days' Trial 


:cnt  on  fuel, 
time  and  work. 
Pays  lor  Itself 

in  a  month  or  two.    No  experience 
needed.  Boils.  Steams.  Slews.  Roasts, 
Bakes,   Fries.  GENUINE 
ALUMINUM  COOKING 
UTENSILS   FREE.  Also 
metal  composition  Meat  Radi- 
ators; can't  break  or  crack. 
Send  lor  free  book  and  125 
splendid  recipes  today. 
WM.  CAMPBELL.  CO. 
nr..  14,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Always  among  the  "Six  Best  Sellers." 

RANDALL,  PARRISH 
Prince  of  Story  Tellers  ;ind  Romancers. 
"MY  I.ADY  OK  THE  SOUTI I "—  His  latest  success 
The  Best  Story  of  the  Civil  War  In  Years. 
His  Books  Can  Be  Had  Wherever  Books  are  Sold. 
A.  C.  Me.Ctu.rg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


Start  Cool!  Look  Cool! 
Keep  Cool! 

Don't  get  "hot  under  the  collar'and 
muss  your  linen  every  time  you  tie 
your  tie  this  summer — Buy  and  wear 


COLLARS 

—  the  collars  with  the  little  back  button  shield  that  lets  your 
tie  slide  freely,  so  you  can  tie  it  easily,  quickly,  every  time. 

With  summer  negligee  it's  doubly  difficult  and  trying  to 
adjust  your  tie  in  the  ordinary  fold  collars,  and  you  nearly 
always  soil  and  spoil  the  fresh  appearance  of  your  linen. 

The  Slidewell  makes  the  tieing  of  your  tie  the  simplest  act 
of  dressing.    No  muss — No  fuss  —  No  tugging  or  pulling. 

Below  we  illustrate  four  ideal  Slidewell  collar  styles  for 
summer  wear.  These  are  the  topnotch  of  fashion,  wide 
stitched,like  all  hand-made  collars— the  best  looking  as  well 
as  the  most  satisfactory  and  comfortable  collars  you  can  buy. 

15c ,  2  for  25c 
In  Canada,  20c,  3  for  50c 

If  your  dealer  (ask  him  first)  has  not  yet  put  Slidewell  Collars  in  stock, 
you  can  order  direct  from  us.  Send  75c  for  6  (in  Canada  $1  for  6)  stating 
your  size  and  which  of  the  four  summer  styles  here  illustrated  you  prefer. 

—  Or  write  for  the  complete  Slidewell  Collar  style  book  and  order  from  it. 

GET  THE  GENUINE  OR  BE  DISAPPOINTED 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


15c  2^- 25c 
COLLARS 


With  the  Back 
Button  Shield 
that  lets  the 
Tie  slide 


£*ipi            Zlti                Z\tt             '2.  IN.  2SlB. 

Reduced  facsimile  of  New  Slidewell  store  poster  in  colors 

Look  for  this  poster  in  the  windows  of  stores  that  sell 
men's  collars.  We  have  asked  Slidewell  dealers  to  dis- 
play it  prominently.  When  you  see  it,  go  in  and  invest 
in  the  finest  collar  satisfaction  you  have  ever  known. 


Canadian  Selling  Agents 

E.  H.  Walsh  Company,  Toronto 


OLIVANT 


COLIMAS 


SHOREHAM 


SELBORNE 


EVERY  householder,  regardless  of  occupation,  should 
own  a  reliable  hand  saw.     Borrowing  at  best  is 
unsatisfactory.    The  perfect  saw  for  every  purpose  is  a 


Steel  so  perfectly  tempered 
that  the  blade  will  bend  nearly 
double  and  spring  back  true  every 
time,  so  tough  that  the  saw  holds 
set  and  tooth  edge  fora  long  time; 
that's  Simonds  steel  used  exclu- 
sively in  Simonds  Saws.  You'll 
get  the  genuine  if  you  see  our 
trade  mark  etched  on  the 
blade.  Every  saw  guaran- 
teed. If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write  us.  Write 
for  Guide  Hook  for 
Carpenters" — Free. 

SIMONDS  MFG.  CO. 

Fitchburg,  Mas*. 


Simonds 
Saw 


Chicago  Portland 
New  Orleans  Nc« 


San  Francisco 
York  Seattle 


NIGHTINGALE 
AUTOWhiotle 


Con  be  attached  by  any 
body  in  less  than 
an  hour 

Automobile  Signal 

made.  Has  a  c  hromatic  scale 
o(  bird-like  notes,  vibrating  and 
harmonious,  (iives  a  rich  trill  for  town  use ; 
sharp  and  penetrating  for  country.  No  tanks,  no  battery. 
Blown  by  exhaust,  never  clogs,  cleans  Itself.  Works  as  well  on 
a  one  cylinder  car  as  on  a  si*.  The  Nightingale  is  the  signal 
every  automobile  needs;  melodious,  trilling  —  not  e.n  split- 
ting—  a  pleasant  but  positive  assurance  against  accident. 

Comes  in  sizes  to  meet  the  requirement!  of  any  car— til  the 
same  price.  Scores  ol  letters  (rom  s.ilislied  users.  Send  lor  cir- 
cular and  testimonials.  Order  today.  Price  complete,  $7.75 
I*\0.  B.  New  York.  If  it  does  not  kIvc  satisfaction  in  every 
way,  return  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  In  ordering,  men- 
tion horse  power  of  car  and  outside  diameter  ol  exhaust  pipe. 
Good 'dealer s  want id in  every  town.  Writ*  /or  particulars. 
The  Nightingale  Whistle  Mfg. Co.,  1782  Broadway,  N.T.O. 


AC FNTS  P0RTRA,TS  35c- 

lc.   30  Days'  Credit.   Samples  and  Cataloic  Free. 
CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT,  Dept.  401X.  1027  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago 


FRAMES  15c 

Views 


CIVIL  SERVICE, 

uatcs.     Rapid  practical  methods  —  Low  i 

BALFOUR  JOHNSTONE  SCHOOL,  1017  Schiller  Bldg..  Outage-,  111. 


teacher  s '  and  college 
entrance  examinations 
passed  easily  by  our  grad- 
ite*.   Write  lor  catalogue. 


RTsno 

*  SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled.  Wood 
tin  rollers.  "  I  mproved  "require* 
tacks.  Inventor's  signature  on  gem 


PATENTS™"PAY' 


OJ-  Protect  Your  Ideal 
2  BOOKS  P  R  B 1'  I  "  I'ortunes 
In  Patents— What  anil  How  to 
Invent"  anil  61  -pane  (iulile  Hook,    l-  ree  report  as  to  l'atent.il.lllly. 
B.  E.  V  room  AN.  Pstsnt  Lawyer.  8B»  P.  Washington,  D.  0. 

3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  lx  2  Inch**,  printed  to  order  tad 

postpaid.    Send  for  Catalog. 
Fenton  Label  Co.,  Pblladolpbia.  Pa. 


$1.00 
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FOR  REAL  COMFORT 

Wear  the  NEED  RAW 


Most  comfortable 
with  either  knee 
or  full  length 
drawers.  You 
cannot  feel  it. 
Insist  on  hav- 
ing the 


Soft, 

non- 
elastic, 
Knit  Leg 
Band  with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 


Conforms  to 
contour  of  leg 
perfectly. 
No  metal 
touches  the  flesh 


Cotton,  Nic.  Plate.  25c. 
Silk  Pend't,  Gold  PI.,  50c. 
Mailed  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


GEORGE  FROST  CO. 
Makers,  Boston. 


iillillllllliiliiiiilllliliiiiiilliii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Rippling  flashes  of 
pure  sunshine  are 
Motor  car  brasses 
polished  with 


Arco  Spotzoffis  the  name  of  the  quickest, 
cleanest,  snappiest  metal  polish  on  earth. 
We  like  to  send  samples,  especially  to 
motor  car  owners.  Your  name  on  a  post- 
card brings  one. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Cleveland  Ohio 

We  are  looking  for  live  merchants  and 
garage  owners  everywhere,  and  we  have 
a  very  special  proposition  to  offer  the 
early  ones.    Be  early. 


The  Invisible  Castor  Without  Wheels 

(Noiseless) 

Give  easy  gliding  movement  to  all  kinds  of  chairs 
and  furniture — won't  tear  carpet  or  mar  hardwood 
floors— slip  easily  over  the  edge  of  a  rug. 

Nickel  Steel — guaranteed  unbreakable.  A  few 
hammer  taps  adjust  —  no  nails  or  screws  needed. 
Fit  over  old  castor  holes  on  any  furniture. 

15c  a  Set  of  4 

Also  with  feltoid  centre  at  25c  set  of  4. 
Sold  by  Hardware,  Furniture.  Housefumishing  and  Department 
Stores.    If  not  at  your  dealer's  order  direct. 
HENKT  W.  PEABODY  &  CO.,  17  State  St.,  New  York 

CAUTION:  Specify  "DOMES  OF  SILENCE  " 


Ask  Any  Dealer 

for  O-Cedar  Polish  and  get  the  most 
successful  preparation  on  the  market 
for  producing  a  quick,  lasting  shine 
on  any  varnished  surface. 

0-Cedar  Polish 

The  Varnish  Food 

takes  oH  all  dirt  like  soap  instead  ol 
merely  spreading  it  around.  It  contains 
no  injurious  chemicals  to  dry  out  the  vamish 
and  cause  "checks."  Nothing  but  pure 
vegetable  ingredients.  Try  it  cm  your  wood- 
work, carriage,  auto.  The  saiest  polish  lor 
fine  pianos. 

Guarantee.— We  give  a  bond  with  every  bottle, 
guaranteeing  to  refund  price  if  not  satisfactory. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's  send  his  name 
and  get  demonstration  bottle  free. 
Channell  Chemical  Co.,  1S36  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


THE  HEART- 
MENDER 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

hall,  where  the  mother  and  the  lover  fol- 
lowed him.  Findley  repeated  his  query. 
"What  is  it,  Vet?" 

Merrill  answered:  "Empyema  of  the 
pericardium." 

The  mother  threw  up  her  hands  in  dis- 
may and  paced  the  floor  in  dread  of  such 
big  words.  Merrill  tried  to  describe  to 
Findley  what  he  meant. 

"The  heart,  you  understand,  hangs  in  a 
kind  of  sack  called  the  pericardium.  It  has 
a  little  fluid  to  lubricate  it,  but  the  peri- 
cardium of  that  girl  is  not  well.  It  is  filled 
with  thick  liquid  like  this  in  the  tube.  And 
her  heart  must  beat  through  it  like  a  man 
wading  in  heavy  snow.  It  grows  wearier 
and  weaker;  it  cannot  beat  much  longer." 

The  brows  of  Findley  were  beautiful 
with  pity,  and  the  old  mother  became  a 
child  with  fear  and  grief. 

Findley  turned  to  Merrill. 

"Is  there  any  hope  of  saving  her? 
Must  she — must  she — die  ?  " 

Merrill  answered:  "I  think  I  can  save 
her.  I  think— I  hope— I  believe  so.  If  I 
operate  there  is  at  least  a  chance  for  her. 
It  is  a  very  hard  operation.  But  without 
it  there  is  no  chance.  One  cannot  always 
be  sure  of  a  diagnosis,  but  here  I  am  sure. 
I  know;  I  can  see.  This  fluid  is  the  proof. 
If  the  pericardium  is  not  opened  and 
drained  at  once  she  will  die,  and  die  soon. 
If  I  am  given  freedom  to  act  I  can  save 
her — I  think.   I  am  almost  sure." 

Findley  translated  the  message  of  hope 
with  a  lilt  of  enthusiasm  that  raised  the 
mother  from  the  cold  ashes  of  despair. 
She  wanted  to  know  more,  but  Merrill 
decided  that  it  would  only  terrify  and 
mystify  her.  He  demanded  immediate 
and  full  liberty  to  proceed.  There  was  no 
hospital  within  reach,  no  better  surgeon 
than  Merrill  within  call.  The  journey  over 
the  rough  roads  to  the  railway  was  beyond 
the  endurance  of  the  exhausted  frame.  It 
was  a  case  of  choosing  between  a  forlorn 
hope  and  absolute  despair.  Merrill 
promised  only  one  thing,  that  the  girl 
would  inevitably  die  without  the  opera- 
tion. With  it  there  were  hardly  two 
chances,  but  there  was  one. 

Merrill  was  more  alarmed  than  he  dared 
confess.  He  felt  the  need  of  skilled  help 
and  of  more  experience.  He  could  think  of 
no  one  but  Findley  to  hold  the  instruments 
and  hand  them  to  him  as  they  were  needed. 
And  Findley  was  almost  worse  than  no- 
body, because  his  love  unsettled  him. 

After  the  deed  should  be  done  a  trained 
nurse  was  sadly  to  be  desired.  A  telegram 
could  bring  one  by  the  morrow.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  old  aunt  must  serve.  She 
had  brought  children  of  her  own  through 
the  procession  of  old-fashioned  ills  and  had 
reared  the  motherless  Findley  to  giant- 
hood.   So  Merrill  called  her  to  his  aid. 

He  began  to  catalogue  the  many  things 
he  should  need  to  make  the  operation  less 
dangerous.  He  reeled  off  a  series  of  tasks 
for  the  aunt  and  for  the  hired  girl  and 
for  the  neighbor's  wife— precautions  that 
sounded  strange  to  Aunt  Hannah,  but 
which  she  never  questioned.  The  very 
ceremonial  inspired  faith. 

Then  Merrill  took  Findley  downstairs 
into  the  parlor  and  begged  him  to  steel 
himself  to  the  great  necessity,  to  realize 
why  doctors  and  nurses  must  abjure  ordi- 
nary human  tendernesses  and  delicacies, 
mercies  and  decencies  and  sympathies. 

"If  you  behave  like  a  man  and  a  doctor, 
Neverend,  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  this 
girl's  life.  You  see  her  heart  isn't  broken, 
it's  suffering  from  a  material  infection — an 
aftermath  of  a  rheumatic  cold.  Think  of 
her  as  already  your  wife  and  forget  that 
you're  a  Presbyterian  and  a  gentleman. 
Keep  your  mind  on  what  I  tell  you." 

At  the  same  time  he  was  spreading  out 
on  a  marble-topped  table  his  instruments, 
sutures,  gauzes,  everything  his  little  equip- 
ment provided.  He  explained  to  Findley 
what  each  thing  was  for,  what  he  expected 
to  find  and  hoped  to  do.  He  drew  diagrams 
and  rehearsed  the  operation  minutely,  for 
his  own  benefit  no  less  than  Findley's. 

"Fanny's  heart  is  so  weak  that  I  am 
afraid  to  use  chloroform  or  ether,"  he  said; 
"I  shall  rely  on  local  anesthesia.  I'm 
afraid  even  of  cocaine.  The  best  and  sim- 
plest thing  is  pure  cold  water." 

"Cold  water!"  Findley  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  if  boiled  water  is  chilled  and  in- 
jected into  the  surrounding  region,  its 


Zu  Zu  | 

CS-II^CS-EiF^     SNAPS  j 


Rain!  "Rain!!  Rain!!!     All  in  vain! 

If  you  lack  snap   and  want  ginger, 
use  the  old  established  countersign 

/    Zu  Zu 

y  to  the  grocerman     /  x 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a  ZU  ZU  that  wasn't  crisp 

No!  Never!!  P^lp 

NATIONAL     BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Howe  School  INDIANA 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 

Every  Boy  Recites 
Every  Lesson 

Every  Day 

Graduates  admitted  to 
leading  colleges  on 
certificate. 

Kstate  of  150  acres. 
9  Fine  Buildings.  Thor- 
ough sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life. 
All  athletic  sports. 
Beautiful  lakes. 

Separate  School 

for  Younger  Boys 

For  illustrated  catalogue 
address 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  McKENZIE,  Rector,  Box  220 


PER  CENT 

0 

The  Certificates  of  Deposit 
i    issued  by  this  bank  afford 
■   safe  and  satisfactory  invest- 
1   ments.    They  yield  6%  per 
1  annum  and  are  secured  by 
'    our  ample  Capital. 

Write  for  booklet  "S." 

THE  FIRST  TRUST 
/SAVINGS  BANK 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 

lATENTS 


PRODUCE 
FORTUNES 


PI 
RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured  through 
us  advertised  without  charge.  New  lists  of  inven- 
tions needed  and  possible  buyers.  "Hints  to  in- 
ventors." "Why  some  Inventors  fail."  Books 
on  patents.  Send  us  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search 
of  Patent  Office  records  and  report  on  patentability. 
Special  agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley 
while  Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge 
of  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

GREELEY  &  MclNTIRE,  Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  CROPS 

Heyl's  Humus,  inoculated  with  Heyl's  Concentrated 
Nitrogen  Producer,  the  best  Nitrogen  cultures  made,  increas- 
ing crops  up  to  300*56,  when  applied  according  to  our  booklet, 
supplying  not  only  Nitrogen  to  soil  but  acting  as  complete 
Humus.ertilizer.    Booklet  sent  on  request. 

Price  for  Heyl*s  Humus,  F.O.B.  N.  Y.,  per  100  lbs.,  enough 
for  one  acre,  J2.00. 

Price  for  Heyl's  Concentrated  Nitrogen  Producer,  per 
bottle,  $1.50,  80c  and  50e. 

Goodforthe  inoculation  of  all  Leguminous  seeds  and  for 
spraying  growing  crops.  Expert  advice  given  to  farmers  or 
garden  owners  without  charge. 

Standard  Nitrogen  Co.,  Dept.  121,  Singer  Bldg. ,  N.  Y  City 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
"positions" —  no  "ruled  line  " —  no  "shading"  —  no  "word 
signs" — no  "  cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago  Ccrreapondence 
Schools,  728  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


#Hpa>lEgib1lllk  "PHP* 
WHAT  VOU  INVENT!] 


Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune 

Free  book  gives  list  of  needed  inventions  and  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it.  Send  sketch  of 
invention  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Our  Fee  Returned. 
WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Registered  Aft'y«, 
1257  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  0. 

CCOUNTINGESfeS; 

raphy.  Penmanship,  English,  etc.,  thoroly  taught  at 
Eastman  College.    Help  to  secure  positions  for  gradu- 
atesof  completecom'lcourse.  Summer  session.  Address 
C.C.  GAINES,  Box  907,Poitghkeepsie,N.Y. 


I  TEACH  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK 
"How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman  **  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens. Your  name  elegantly  written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  Write  today.  Address 
F  W.  TAMBLYN.417  Meyer  Bldg..  Kansas  Cityj^S- 


fW^if,"Ml 


No  center-pole  or  guy  ropes.  Defies  strong- 
st  winds,  1,2,  4  or  5  room  sizes.  Awnings 
work  from  inside.  Not  a  nail  or  screw.  Built 
n  units.  Parts  fit  automatically. 
For  descriptive  booklet  address  Dept.  1. 
CARNIE-GQUDLE  MFG.  CO.,  307  Delaware  St. ,Kanjaa  City,  Mo. 
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You  can  make 
more  than 
butter  with 
theTURN- 
A-MINIT 
churn 

rhe  butter-making 
•aturo  it  impor- 
nni — a  pound 

» f    butter     —  - 

rom  a  quart  of  sweet  or 
iour  cream  —  save*  you 
ime  and  money. 

The  butter  will  be  the  purest  and  best 
you  ever  tasted.  But  do  not  forget  that  you 
can  also  make — whipped  cream  in  20 
seconds — mayonnaise  dressing  in  30 
seconds — souffle,  light  batter,  icings,  ice 
cream,  beaten  eggs,and  many  other  things. 

It's  all  in  the  rib  inside  the  jar  and 
the  patent  porcelain  dasher.  They 
give  the  speed  and  accuracy. 

The  TURN  -A-MINIT  chum  is  essentially  san- 
itary— easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  take  care  of. 
Parts  may  be  replaced  at  any  time. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  mentioning  your  dealer's 
name — or  order  direct. 

Quart  size  $2.50.  Gallon  size  (with  porcelain 
jar  instead  of  glass)  $9.00. 

The  price  of  the  gallon  churn  has  been 
$7.50,  and  all  orders  received  before 
July  1st  will  be  filled  at  that  price. 
After  July  1st  no  gallon  churn  will  be 
sold  for  less  than  $9.00  each. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

Express  will  be  paid  on  either  churn  to  all  points 
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pressure  causes  ;i  perfect  mechanical  inhi- 
bition of  the  nerve  impulses." 

"  Marvelous!  "  said  Findley. 

Aunt  Hannah  was  turning  the  house 
upside  down.  All  the  household  linen  was 
baking  in  every  utensil  she  could  crowd  on 
the  kitchen  range.  Water  was  boiling  on 
the  .stoves  in  the  parlor  and  the  bedrooms 
where  Uncle  Joshua  had  lighted  fires. 

The  spare  bedroom  had  been  emptied  of 
all  its  furniture,  and  the  neighbor's  wife 
was  scouring  it  with  boiling  water— floor, 
walls,  windows.  The  long  table  from  the 
kitchen,  scoured  and  scoured  again,  was 
carried  thither. 

'The  farmhouse  had  merely  a  rudimen- 
tary bathroom  without  running  water.  A 
boilerful  of  it  had  been  toted  there,  and 
Merrill,  leading  Findley  within,  told  him 
to  follow  his  own  example.  They  slipped 
off  their  street  clothes  and  crowded  into 
two  newly-baked  bathrobes— one  of  them 
belonging  to  Fanny,  one  to  her  mother. 

Merrill  joked  at  the  appearance  they 
made,  but  Findley  was  incapable  of  taking 
anything  in  life  with  levity  now.  Merrill 
was  trying  to  keep  up  his  own  spirits— to 
laugh  lest  he  weep.  They  slipped  their 
feet  into  two  pairs  of  baked  slippers. 
Merrill  had  brought  his  own  along  and  the 
uncle  lent  Findley  a  pair. 

Then  they  began  on  their  hands. 

"More  patients  have  died  from  doctors' 
fingernails  than  you  could  imagine,"  said 
Merrill,  as  he  fished  for  a  nail-brush  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steaming  basin. 

Ordering  Findley  to  imitate  him  in  every- 
thing, he  set  to  work  scrubbing  his  hands 
with  soap  and  achingly  hot  water.  Then 
he  tossed  an  antiseptic  into  another  basin, 
and  washed  his  hands  there  to  remove  the 
germs;  then  he  washed  his  hands  with  hot 
water  to  remove  the  antiseptic;  then  with 
alcohol  to  remove  the  oil  of  the  skin ;  then 
with  hot  water  to  remove  the  alcohol. 

His  ha-nds  and  Findley's  were  almost 
parboiled  and  almost  flayed  before  he  felt 
them  safe.  He  had  already  wound  baked 
linen  strips  round  Findley's  hair  and  his 
own  like  turbans,  and  even  muffled  up  their 
mouths.  Then  they  girded  the  cords  of 
the  bathrobes  tightly  and  sallied  forth. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  sick  girl  they  looked 
less  like  human  beings  than  like  two  under- 
takers come  to  carry  her  off.  She  would 
have  been  more  afraid  of  them  than  she 
was  but  that  she  was  too  weak  even  for 
much  fear.  She  only  knew  that  she  feared 
death  a  little  less  than  she  feared  Merrill. 

Merrill  tried  by  smiles  and  nods  to  com- 
fort the  paralyzed  victim  of  all  this  cere- 
monial. He  must  instil  courage  into  the 
whole  household  and  conceal  from  every 
one  how  dire  was  his  own  fear— a  fear  not 
of  vague  things  but  of  countless,  conspir- 
ing dangers  that  only  his  learning  and  ex- 
perience could  realize.  And  they  read  it  as 
coldness  or  indifference ! 

Taking  a  hot,  dry  sheet  from  a  boiler,  he 
slashed  a  large  hole  in  it  and  threw  it  across 
Fanny's  lithe  body.  The  region  of  her 
waist  was  all  he  exposed.  That  he  laved 
with  hot  water,  soap,  carbolic  water,  hot 
water,  alcohol,  hot  water.  He  gathered  the 
sheet  about  her,  and  with  Findley's  help 
carried  her  into  the  spareroom. 

There  again  he  sterilized  the  tender 
flesh,  wrapped  the  body  above  and  below, 
and  putting  his  hands  once  more  through 
the  supersterilizing  rites,  took  the  needle 
from  the  boiling  water  and  filled  it  with  the 
boiled  water  that  Aunt  Hannah  had  chilled 
at  his  request.  Then  he  asked  her  to  close 
the  dpor  from  the  outside  and  guard  it. 

Adjusting  the  frail  body  of  the  girl  so 
that  her  head  was  comfortable,  but  low, 
and  her  chest  high,  he  injected  sterilized 
water  in  the  region  above  the  point  of  the 
heart— six  times,  with  a  total  of  no  more 
than  an  ounce. 

While  he  waited  for  the  paralysis  to  be 
complete  he  took  the  necessary  instru- 
ments from  the  boiler  and  laid  them  out 
on  the  linen-covered  table,  arranging  them 
in  their  order  and  coaching  Findley  again 
in  their  names  and  uses. 

Fanny  Protheroe  was  too  weak  to  be 
very  curious.  The  ebbing  of  her  lift;  had 
brought  its  own  anesthesia  to  soul  and 
body.  Her  chief  emotion  was  a  dim  won- 
der, like  moonlight  wavering  through  a  fog. 
A  part  of  her  was  detached  from  the  total 
of  her.  She  could  hear  words  in  a  strange 
language,  she  could  hear  the  click  of  in- 
struments, and  later  she  could  hear  the 
sounds  of  their  labor  on  her  own  flesh,  but 
she  felt  nothing  more  than  a  vague  and 
drowsy  wonderment. 

The  soft-hearted  Findley  was  far  more 
terrified  than  she.    He  stood  fighting  off 
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womanly  tenderness  and  whispering  to 
himself  to  be  a  man,  lest  Merrill  despise 
him.  He  could  not  have  dreamed  that 
Merrill  was  also  at  war  with  himself,  and  so 
full  of  dismay  at  his  problem  that  he  was 
greatly  tempted  to  give  up  the  case  and 
leave  the  girl  to  a  peaceful  death.  He 
thought  of  Findley's  love  and  how  much 
success  or  failure  meant  to  him,  but  that 
was  an  unnerving  sentiment,  and  he  tried 
to  banish  it  as  a  soldier  going  into  battle 
dismisses  thoughts  of  home.  He  paced  the 
floor,  collecting  his  faculties  and  laying  out 
his  plan  of  campaign  and  wondering  why 
he  had  ever  undertaken  so  critical  a  task 
with  so  many  chances  against  him,  under 
such  unfavorable  conditions.  He  found 
himself  gazing  through  the  window  at  the 
distant  mountain-peaks.  Somehow,  they 
seemed  to  send  him  strength  from  their 
abundance  and  to  lend  him  granite. 

He  set  his  jaw  hard  and  strode  back  to 
the  table,  tested  the  site  of  the  operation, 
found  it  without  tenderness.  Then,  for 
the  greater  good  of  mankind,  he  bade  his 
own  nerves  forget  all  pity,  all  the  senti- 
ments that  are  beautiful  in  everybody  but 
a  surgeon. 

He  selected  a  scalpel  of  medium  size  and, 
holding  it  as  one  holds  a  violin  bow,  drew  it 
across  the  skin.  It  parted  and  drew  back 
like  silk.  Findley  shook  as  if  lightning 
had  struck  him.  He  braced  himself  with 
supreme  effort.  Then  Merrill  incised  the 
thin  strawlike  covering  of  the  fascia  of 
the  greater  breast  muscle,  and  pressed 
the  blade  through  its  stout  fabric. 

"  Some  retractors,"  he  said. 

Findley  felt  the  room  rocking. 

"The  retractors,  quick!"  Merrill  re- 
peated sharply,  and  Findley  handed  them 
to  him  with  wavering  hand.  Merrill  fitted 
them  into  the  opposite  edges  of  the  muscle 
to  hold  it  back. 

"The  forceps,"  he  commanded,  "and  a 
clamp." 

Clamping  one  end  of  the  severed  blood- 
vessel, he  picked  up  the  other  with  the 
forceps. 

"Hold  this!"  and  he  gave  the  forceps 
into  Findley's  ashen  hand,  while  he 
snatched  up  a  catgut  thread,  looped  it  over 
the  end  of  the  blood-vessel  and  knotted  it 
with  a  dexterity  a  sailor  would  have  envied. 
And  so  he  did  with  all  the  veins  and  small 
arteries  he  was  compelled  to  cut. 

The  intercostal  membrane  and  the 
muscles  it  covered  he  similarly  penetrated, 
as  if  they  were  so  much  canvas,  or  bundles 
of  twine,  but  with  a  precision  that  was 
exquisite.  He  pulled  them  out  of  the  way 
with  retractors,  exposing  the  great  throb- 
bing tube  of  the  internal  mammary  artery. 
This  fountain  of  motherhood  he  did  not 
venture  to  cut  and  ligate;  he  simply  drew 
it  out  of  danger. 

The  stout  stuff  of  the  triangular  breast 
muscle  barred  his  way,  and  he  went 
through  its  fibers  by  gently  persuading 
them  apart.  He  had  arrived  at  the  deli- 
cate fabric  of  the  pleura.  Cautiously, 
anxiously,  he  pressed  it  aside  and  with  it 
displaced  the  scarlet  web  of  the  lungs.  And 
now  he  had  reached  his  destination. 

"There's  the  pericardium,  if  you  want 
to  see  it,"  he  muttered,  as  he  cleansed  the 
walls  of  the  shaft  he  had  made. 

Findley  looked.  He  felt  dizzy  to  his 
very  marrow.  There  was  something  ap- 
palling in  the  almost  joyous  entrance  of  this 
amiable  fiend,  Merrill,  through  the  mani- 
fold warp  and  woof  of  the  bodily  vestment. 
The  astonishing  variety  and  complexity  of 
structure  and  function  unearthed  in  one 
small  opening  bewildered  him  as  a  wonder- 
work of  God's  loom. 

The  clergyman  was  thrilled  by  the  awful 
power  and  prowess  of  the  surgeon,  but  the 
businesslike  manner  of  Merrill  shocked 
him.  But  Merrill  was  not  pondering  mys- 
teries, he  was  manipulating  a  wilderness  of 
facts.  He  had  prepared  the  scene  for  the 
final  step,  and  he  woke  Findley  from  his 
reveries  with  a  sharp: 

"Give  me  a  couple  of  toothed  forceps, 
quick! " 

Findley  handed  him  a  cartilage  knife. 

"No,  thank  God,  I  don't  have  to  cut  out 
any  cartilage— toothed  forceps,  I  said." 

Findley  gave  him  a  bistoury  and  trocar 
to  select  from.  The  intense  strain  Merrill 
was  laboring  under  betrayed  him  into  an 
impatient  outburst.  . 

"Damn  it,  man,  can't  you  remember 
anything! " 

"Don't swear— now!"  Findley  whispered. 

"Oh,  hell!"  snapped  Merrill,  as  he 
snatched  up  two  forceps  himself,  and  deli- 
cately fastened  one  of  them  in  the  wall  of 
the  pericardium. 


"Hold  this  and  be  careful,"  and  he  put 
the  forceps  in  Findley's  grip.  "Don't 
move." 

He  seized  the  walls  a  little  lower  down 
in  the  other  forceps  and,  holding  it  with  his 
left  hand,  reached  for  the  scissors  and  made 
a  slight  incision,  which  he  lengthened  a 
trifle  with  a  probe-pointed  knife. 

The  gushing  result  so  delighted  Merrill 
that  he  called  out  to  the  wavering  Findley: 

"That  ought  to  please  you,  old  man; 
we're  turning  the  yellow  devils  out  of  the 
church.   See  'em  scatter! " 

He  was  happy  with  the  sanest,  noblest 
joy  a  man  can  feel,  the  exultance  of  the 
scholar  who  is  at  once  explorer,  discoverer, 
crusader,  reformer,  healer,  and  reestablisher 
of  a  tormented  soul  in  a  cleansed  house. 
Even  as  he  chuckled  he  seized  a  curved 
needle,  already  threaded  with  a  suture,  and 
stitched  the  edges  of  the  opening  to  the 
tough  muscles  adjacent.  When  he  had 
purified  the  pericardium  he  spoke  again  — 
rather  tenderly  this  time: 

"Would  you  like  to  see  her  heart?" 

Findley  found  strength  to  gaze  down  the 
tiny  well,  and  in  the  gloom  he  could  just 
see  the  imprisoned  throbber— the  little 
red  sultan  of  that  realm.  It  was  to  Findley 
a  glance  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The 
mechanism  of  it,  yet  the  mysticism  of  it! 
It  was  the  very  machinery  of  the  soul. 
And  he  turned  away,  afraid,  afraid. 

Merrill  was  fighting  too  hard  to  be 
afraid  of  what  scared  Findley.  He  had  so 
many  other  things  to  fear.  His  time  was 
critically  brief,  the  tissues  were  recovering 
from  the  anesthetic  sleep,  and  the  nerves 
waking  to  agony.  The  girl's  strength  was 
crucially  small,  and  she  might  slip  away 
from  him  like  a  vapor  any  moment. 
Everywhere  was  some  vein  or  artery  wait- 
ing to  waste  the  precious  blood.  He  had 
much  to  do  to  arrange  for  the  drainage  of 
that  inner  citadel,  for  the  dressing  and 
packing  of  the  wound  and  its  fortification 
against  the  armies  of  infection  mustering 
outside  in  every  breath  of  air. 

But  at  last,  with  all  his  faculties  flying, 
his  task  of  reconstruction  was  finished.  He 
had  come  safely  through  a  thousand 
dangers  and  he  breathed  deep  as  he  said: 

"Now,  Neverend,  lend  me  a  hand  and 
we'll  get  her  back  to  her  room." 

But  the  preacher  did  not  hear  him.  The 
preacher  was  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

Merrill  smiled  tolerantly,  and  gathering 
what  was  left  of  Fanny  Protheroe  into  his 
arms,  as  if  she  were  even  more  fragile  than 
she  was,  called  out: 

"Aunt  Hannah,  please  open  the  door!" 

Aunt  Hannah  obeyed  and  stared  at  him 
with  white  wonder  as  he  cautiously  felt  his 
way  along  the  hall  with  his  armload  of 
salvage. 

His  smile  told  her  of  his  success,  but  all 
he  said  was:  "You  might  go  in  and  look 
after  that  parson.    He's  fainted." 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  and  all  that  night 
Merrill  kept  watch  over  the  treasure-trove 
he  had  haled  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
He  fought  off  death  with  drug  and  stimu- 
lant, and  saved  her  life  over  and  over  every 
hour.  He  paid  little  heed  to  Findley 
except  to  tell  him  to  go  telegraph  for  a 
trained  nurse  and  then  to  keep  his  terror- 
haunted  visage  out  of  sight. 

At  the  next  noon  the  nurse  arrived. 
Merrill  was  swaying  in  his  tracks  with 
exhaustion,  and  wild-eyed  with  lack  of 
sleep.  When  he  had  delivered  to  her  a  long 
sermon  on  her  duties  he  leaned  heavily  on 
Findley  and  burbled  as  if  he  were  drunk: 

"Neverend,  old  boy,  you'd  better  give 
those  parishioners  of  yours  a  vacation  and 
take  one  yourself.  You  all  need  it.  I've 
got  to  go  back  to  Carthage.  I'll  tell  every- 
body you're  where  you  belong— at  the  side 
of  the  future  occupant  of  that  parsonage 
of  yours." 

"Vet,  Vet,  do  you  think  she'll  get  well?" 

"Of  course  she'll  get  well.  She'll  be 
rather  sick  for  a  good  while,  but  she'll  be 
prettier  than  ever  when  you  bring  her 
back  to  town.  You  stay  right  here. 
People  don't  die  of  broken  hearts,  as  you 
see,  but  they  get  well  quicker  if  they're 
happy.  I'll  run  up  from  Carthage  as  often 
as  I  can." 

"God  bless  you,  Vet!  You're  the  best 
man  in  the  world." 

Merrill  leered  at  him  blearily.  "  I'm  not 
a  good  man,  Neverend,  but  I'm  a  damfine 
doctor,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  operation." 

When  the  buckboard  drove  away  with 
him  he  was  fast  asleep  before  it  turned  out 
of  the  gate.  The  farmers  who  passed  and 
saw  his  head  wobbling  on  his  breast 
grinned  contemptuously;  but  the  moun- 
tains seemed  to  regard  him  with  respect. 


I  Can  Put  You  Back  On  Your  Feet 

IF  you  suffer  from  foot  troubles,  standing  and 
walking  cause  you  severe  pain,  you  are  flat 
footed — possibly  the  arches  of  your  feet  are  broken 
down.  Don't  let  doctors  dose  you  with  drugs  for 
foot  rheumatism."  What  you  need  is  a  pair  of 
shoes  that  will  raise  and  keep  the  foot  arches  in 
their  normal  position. 


CASE 


ARCH  SUPPORT  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


will  not  only  remedy  fallen  arches  and  aching 
muscles  of  the  feet  and  legs,  but  will  prevent  this 
trouble.  The  arch  supports  are  built  into  the 
shoes  themselves,  and  being  elastic,  spring  with 
every  forward  movement  of  the  foot. 

The  CASE  Arch  Support  Shoes  do  not 
numb  the  feet,  but  start  a  natural  circulation 
of  the  blood  which  is  of  great  benefit  in  re- 
storing the  feet  to  their  normal  condition. 
They  possess  style,  wear  and  solid  comfort. 
Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 

Recommended  by  all  the  leading  physicians 
who  have  examined  them. 

CASE  Royal  Worcester  Arch  Support 
Shoes  for  Women. 

PRICES : 
Single  Sole  Index  Kid,  $5 
Single  Sole  Index  Calf,  $6 


TO  MEASURE 
YOUR  FEET 

Draw  a  straight  line 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Place  your  foot  upon 
the  line  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  heel  and 
instep  rests  upon  the 
line;  then  holding  the 
pencil  upright  draw 
the  outline  of  the  foot. 
Fill  out  the  measure- 
ments 1,  2,  3,  4,  as  in- 
dicated upon  the  dia- 
gram. Draw  tape 
measure  fairly  snug. 


SHOES  shipped  any- 
where in  U.  S.  upon 
receipt  of  price.  First 
ask  your  dealer  for 
CASE  Arch  Support 
Shoes.  If  he  hasn't 
them,  order  direct. 


CASE  Arch  Support  Shoes  for  Men. 

PRICES :  Single  Sole  Index  Kid.  $5 
Double  Sole  Index  Kid,  $6 
Single  Sole  Index  Calf,  $6 
Double  Sole  Index  Calf,  $7 


Ask  as  for  a  copy  of  "Charlie  Case  says,"  the 
whole  story  of  fallen  arches  and  their  treatment. 


CHAS.  CASE  SHOE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Makers  of  a  complete  line  of  high  quality  shoes  for  men  and  women 


"Vbu  Jla/yre  Consumers 
of  15  usiness  §^alioner)A 

Doing  so  much  business  by  correspondence,  you  need 
stationery  that  makes  every  letter  look  important  at  its 
destination.    You  must  watch  the  cost,  too. 

You  can  get  the  quality  of  stationery  that  helps  business 
and  does  business  by  ordering  your  letterheads  on  Con- 
struction Bond.  As  to  the  cost,  our  modern  economical 
method  of  distribution  assures  even  the  largest  users 

Impressive  Stationery  at  &  Zlsa/>/e  Price 


Here's  the  idea:  Construction  Bond  is  distrib- 
uted and  sold  direct  to  responsible  printers  and 
lithographers  (instead  of  thru  jobbers)  and  only 
in  quantities  of  500  lbs.  or  more  at  a  time  (in- 
stead of  in  ream  lots).  You  see  the  economy. 
Profit  by  it. 

Your  printer  or  lithographer  can  supply  Con- 
struction Bond  if  he  is  big  enough  to  buy  in  500 
lb.  lots  and  wants  to  give  you  the  utmost  value 
in  fine  business  stationery.  If  he  refuses,  write  us 
for  specimens  of  "Impressive  Stationery  at  a 
Usable  Price"  and  the  names  of  firms  in  your 
vicinity  who  are  ready  to  supply  it  on  Construc- 
tion Bond — sent  jree  if  you  write  on  your  busi- 
ness letterhead. 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO. 

316  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


This  is  the  Watermark 
Get  Envelopes  to  Match 


TRUCTION 


Best  at 


the  Price 


Demonstrator  Agents  Wanted  in  Every 
'  Community 


16-ft.  Steel  Launch  $( 

/:■  Complete  With  Engine.  Ready  to  Run  1 


18-20-23-27  foot  Launches  at  proportionate  prices.   All  launches 

tested  and  fitted  with  Detroit  two  cycle  reversible  engines  with  speed 
controlling  lever  — simplest  engine  made  —  starts  without  cranking— 
has  only  3  moving  parts  — anyone  can  run  it.  STEEL  ROW  BOATS 
$20.00.  AH  boats  fitted  with  air-tight  compartments —  cannot  sink,  leak 
or  rust — need  no  boathouse.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  pleasure  boats  in  the  world  and  sole  owners  of  the  patents  for  the 
manufacture  of  rolled  steel,  lock  seamed,  concealed  riveted  steel  boats. 
Orders  filled  the  day  they  are  received.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  testimonials  of  10,000  satisfied  users. 

Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co.,  1304  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich^ 


p=  PATENTS  that  PROTECT= 

Our  3  books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps. 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept.  35.  Washington,  D.C.,  Eitab.  1869 


_Acmo  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Miamiaburg,  Ohio- 


MADE  BY  THE 


RUBBERSET 


Company 


RUBBERSfT 


TRADE  MARK 


RUBBERSET 

Shaving  Brushes 

The  bristles  in  a  Rubberset 
Shaving  Brush  are  held  in  a 
solid  bed  of  vulcanized  rubber, 
as  hard  as  flint  and  impervious  to 
wear.  The  years  of  service  and 
the  steady  abuse  a  shaving  brush 
suffers,  can  never  affect  the  long 
life  of  a  Rubberset. 

An  infinite  variety  of  styles  in 
handles  and  bristles — ranging 
in  price  from  25c  to  $6.00 
each,  affords  every  shaver 
just  the  brush  he  desires. 
The  |1.00  grade  is  a 
splendid  example 
of  value. 

Sold  by  most  every 
Druggist,  Hardware 
Store  and  General  Store 
throughout  America.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  send  to  us  for  catalogue  of  many 
styles  and  we  will  fill  your  order  direct. 


BERSET 

Shaving  Cream  Soap 


Just  "a  wee  bit"  is  enough 
for  a  shave. 
A  25c  tube  lasts  the  average 
shaver  a  year. 

A  concentrated  lather— instantly 
it  yields  a  rich,  thick,  delightful 
lather  that  gets  right  next  to  the 
skin  and  quickly  softens  the 
most  stubborn  beard. 

Berset  contains  two 
great  healing  proper- 
ties, Glycerine  and 
Cocoanut  Oil.  Far 
superior  to 


RUBBERSET 

TRADE  MARh*. 

Paint  Brushes 


1  nil- 

tl  

The  Rubberset  process 
of  imbedding  all  the 
bristles  in  hard  vulcan- 
ized rubber  is  the  only 
possible  guarantee  of  the 
life  of  a  Paint  Brush. 

We  make  a  specific 
style  Rubberset  Paint 
Brush  for  every  paint 
need.  The  small,  inexpen- 
sive size  for  general  house  use  or  the  large 
powerful  brush  of  the  Master  Painter. 
The  most  complete  line  made. 

Sold  by  Paint  Stores,  Department 
Stores  and  Hardware  Stores. 

Jf  not  at  your  dealer's,  send 
direct  to  us.  If  you  are  a 
painter,  ask  for  catalogue  No. 
7.  For  brushes  for  home  use 
ask  for  catalogue  No.  10. 


Bristl< 


TRIANGULAR 

BERSET  Denial 

TRADE  MARK  * 

Cream 

The  best  cream  in  the  best 
tube.  Hinged  cap — triangu- 
lar opening  —  twist  key  at- 
tachment. Something  new 
and  better.  Ask  of  your  Drug- 
gist, if  he  hasn't  it  in  stock 
write  direct  to  us,  men- 
tioning the  fact  and  receive 
free  sample. 

Large  size  tube  25c 


all  other  soaps. 

A  test  tube,  sufficient 
for  several  shaves,  sent 
upon  request  accompanied  by  4c 
in  stamps.  Sold  by  most  Drug- 
gists, Hardware  Stores  and  General 
Stores  throughout  America. 


RUBBERSET 

TRADE  MARK. 

Tooth  Brushes 


RUBBERSET  COMPANY 

rubber  /  Factories  and  Laboratories,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


gripped 
in  hard 


The  first  Safety  tooth 
brush. 

For  the  first  time  since 
tooth  brushes  have  been  in 
use,  the  dangers  of  bristle- 
shedding  has  been  com- 
pletely eliminated.  Each 
bristle  is  individually 
gripped  in  a  base  of  hard 
vulcanized  rubber  and  no 
amount  of  service  or  cleaning  can  dislodge  it. 

Each  Rubberset  Tooth  Brush  is  sterilized, 
sealed  and  sold  only  in  individual  boxes. 

There  is  a  style  of  bristle  for  all  teeth, 
and  a  shape  of  handle  for  all  needs. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  De- 
partment Stores  everywhere 
at  35c  each.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's  send  to  us  direct. 
Attractive  booklet  free. 


i^ATED  TALCUM 


L  "11?  MENNENCHE^.^; 


s  ^RK .  IS  .J-  ^JL 


IntKNWSl 


Of  Course,  It  s  Mennen's 

Mennen's  Borated  Talcum  Toilet  Powder, 
used  after  shaving,  gives  the  face  a  cool, 
fresh,  smooth-as-satin  feeling.  I 

Keep  a  box  of  Mennen's  on  your  dresser, 
and  get  the  after-shaving  habit.  I 

Mennen's  is  the  world's  standard  talcum 
powder.  It  is  a  perfect  toilet  powder — both 
in  materials  and  methods  of  manufacture. 

Ask  for  "Mennens— and  you  can 
be  sure  that  you  are  buying  the 
finest  toilet  powder  ever  made. 
Sample  box  for  2c  stamp. 


FTTH 


An  indispensable  article  for  a  lady's  dressing 
table  is  Mennen's  Violet  Talcum  Toilet  Powder. 

It  is  delicately  scented  with  the  odor  of 
fresh-cut  Parma  violets. 

It  is  a  standard  toilet  preparation,  backed  by 
years  of  world-wide  reputation.  Sample  box 
for  2c  stamp. 

Any  woman  who  tries  Mennen's  and  compares 
it  with  any  other  toilet  powder,  needs  no 
argument  to  realize  its  superiority. 

A  t  all  Druggists 
Gerhard  Mermen  Company 

10  Orange  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 

MENNEN'S  FLESH  TINT,  A  PINK  TALCUM -Not  a  Rouge. 
Sample  Free. 

MENNEN'S  NARANGIA  TALCUM  POWDER.  Sample  Free.  Richly 
fragrant  with  the  exquisite  odor  of  Orange  Blossoms. 

MENNEN'S  SEN  YANG  TOILET  POWDER.  Oriental 
Odor.    Sample  Free. 

MENNEN'S  (Borated)  SKIN  SOAP  (blue  wrapper). 
Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.    No  Samples. 


\  /Aennen£ 


JIbl  L  ET-  pOW&E  H] 

I       FOR  INFANTS  AND  ADULTS 
ancaiTmPui  a*o  Sanitary 
"J~CCP  FOR  THENUftSf  PY  ...Touir 

I  BV6ERHARD  MENNEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

NEWARK.  N.J.  USA 
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Be  Sure  Your  Hose 
Are  "Holeproof" 


No  one  need  now  sacrifice  wear  and  comfort  to  get 
perfect  style  and  fit. 
Neither  is  it  now  necessary  to  sacrifice  style  and  fit  to  get 
wear. 

Since  Holeproof  Hose  came  there  is  no  more  need  of  the  darn- 
ing basket. 

For  here  is  found  the  remarkable  combination  of  wear,  style  and  fit. 
Yet  this  unusual  hose  is  sold  at  price  of  the  ordinary. 
You  pay  no  more  for  "Holeproof"  than  for  ordinary  hose  which  lack 
the  guarantee  and  other  "  Holeproof"  features. 
Please  remember  that  there  is  but  one  Holeproof  Hosiery. 
"Holeproof"  are  made  by  but  one  firm.    "Holeproof"  is  the  original 
guaranteed  hosiery. 

Its  success  was  instantaneous.    The  orders  poured  in  upon  us.  "Send  more 
Holeproof"  was  the  universal  cry. 
Other  manufacturers  seeing  "Holeproof  "  success,  attempted  to  ride  to  popularity 
on  the  record  this  remarkable  hosiery  made  for  itself. 
Half  a  hundred  other  kinds  were  rushed  upon  the  market. 
But  the  public  was  not  deceived  —  they  demanded  "Holeproof." 
We  have  increased  our  capacity,  and  we  will  total  over  6,000,000  pairs  during  the 
year  1910.    Now  all  can  have  the  original  guaranteed  hosiery. 
Compare  all  kinds  carefully — then  we  know  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
is  but  one  Holeproof  Hosiery. 

Itoleproo 

¥0R  MEN  WOMEN'  AND  CHILDREN 


Silk  Sox  Now  Within  the 
Purse  of  All 

All  can  now  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Silk 
Hosiery. 

Until  Holeproof"  came  there  were  but 
few  who  felt  that  they  could  afford  this  luxury. 

Not  because  of  the  original  cost,  but  be- 
cause of  their  poor  wearing  qualities — a  time 
or  two  and  they  were  ready  for  the  rag  bag. 

Now  come  Holeproof  Silk  Sox  with  the 

Holeproof"  guarantee. 

Three  pairs  wear  you  three  months  with- 
out holes  or  you  get  new  hose  free. 

The  price  is  $2.00  for  an  attractive  box 
of  three  pair. 

All  the  Newest  Summer  Shades 
Now  on  Display 

There  are  1 1  different  and  very  attractive 
colors  for  men.  For  women  there  are  6 
dainty  colors.  The  children's  hose  are 
made  in  2  colors. 


Our  Matchless  25c  Hose 

Our  famous  25c  hose  have  never  been  equalled  at  the 
price  —  no  one  can  buy  finer  hose  than  these. 

The  finest  hosiery  is  yours  at  the  cost  of  the  com- 
monplace. 

Six  pairs  of  men's  "Holeproof"  guaranteed  for  six 
months  cost  but  $1.50.  Our  extra  light  weights  cost 
$2. 00.  The  mercerized,  finished  like  silk,  $3. 00.  One 
color  or  newest  colors  assorted. 

The  women  and  children,  too.  Six  pairs  of  women's 
hose  cost  $2.00.  The  mercerized,  $3.00.  Children's 
hose,  $2.00  for  six  pair. 

The  Genuine  Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  are  sold  in  your  town. 
We'll  be  pleased  to  give  you  the  right  dealers'  names. 

Where  we  have  no  dealer  we'll  ship  direct.  The 
charges  we  prepay  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Be  sure  your  hose  bears  our  mark.  Look  for  it  upon 
the  toe.  Write  for  our  free  book,  "How  to  Make 
Your  Feet  Happy. " 


THE  HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  465  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tampico  Newt  Co.,  S.  A.,  City  of  Mexico,  Agent*  for  Mexican  Republic. 
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In  30  Days  a  Cole  "30"  Enters  Seven  Class 
Events — Winning  6  "Firsts"  and  1  "Second." 


The  Cole  "30"  is  designed  for  service  and  comfort — not  for 
racing.  Yet  a  Cole  "30"  was  the  speed  sensation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Motordrome  Races — for  cars  of  its  class. 

A  Cole  "30"  was  entered  in  these  events  purely  as  a  matter 
of  advertising — not  to  prove  the  car.     We  knew  the  speed 
possibilities  of  the  Cole    30."    The  exacting  tests  given 
every  Cole    30"  car  before  delivery  have  demonstrated 
the  wonderful  speed  of  our  car  hundreds  of  times. 

So  the  fact  that  the  same  Cole    30"  won  three 
firsts"  and  one     second"  in  four  class  entries 
at  Los  Angeles  —  and  three  "firsts"  in  three 
entries  at  Atlanta,  was  no  surprise  to  us  or  to 
those  who  own  or  know  the  Cole  30." 


What  These  Winnings  Prove 

Probably  you  would  never  require  your  car  to  do  50 
miles  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  But  the 
fact  that  your  car  had  this  speed  ability  would  give 
evidence  of  unusual  perfection  in  construction. 

Probably  you  would  never  subject  it  to  a  trip 
like  the  Savannah,  Ga. -Brunswick-Jacksonville,  Fla. , 
Endurance  Run.  But  the  fact  that  a  Cole  "30" 
stock  car  won  this  difficult  run  with  a  perfect  score 
proves  it  has  the  strength  and  stamina  for  perfect  serv- 
ice under  roughest  going  and  hardest  driving. 

23.6  Miles  on  Each  Gallon  of  Gasoline 


On  May  19th,  over  the  roughest  course  of  191 
miles  ever  run  by  the  Chicago  Motor  Club  in  their 
Annual  Fuel  Economy  test,  a  Cole  "30"  received 
highest  honors,  winning  over  all  other  entries.  Carrying 
4  passengers,  a  Cole  "30"  averaged  23.6  miles  for  each 
gallon  of  gasoline.    This  demonstrates  beyond  any  doubt 
that  its  wonderful  speed  and  endurance  abilities  are  not 
gained  at  a  sacrifice  of  fuel  economy. 

These  are  qualities  which  do  not  reveal  themselves  to 
many  men  in  examining  a  car  or  in  studying  its  specifica- 
tions.   But  triumphs  of  the  speed  course  and  endurance  run 
emphasize  them. 

A  Cole  "30"  stock  car  which  had  been  driven  ove:  10,000  miles 
was  one  of  12  entries  in  recent  Brighton  24  Hour  Race  at  New  York. 
It  finished  ninth  against  much  more  costly  and  higher  powered  cars 
The  Cole  "30"  is  the  only  $1500  car  which  ever  finished  a  24  Hour  Race. 
Incidentally  it  did  not  have  a  flat  tire  during  the  24  hours  of  hard  running 

Address  all  communications  to  CHAS.  P.  HENDERSON,  Sales  Dept 


minutes,  i.zj  seconds. 
April  9th— Established  World's 

Record  in  50-mile  race.    Time — 
43  minutes,  49.69  seconds. 
April  17th — Won  First  Prize  in  10- 

mile  race  for  cars  of  its  class.  Time — 
8  minutes,  46. 74  seconds. 

ATLANTA 

May  5th— Won  First  Prize— 10- 
mile  race  for  stock  cars. 
May  6th — Won  First  Prize — 60- 
mile  race  for  stock  cars. 
May  7th — Won  First  Prize — 
12-mile  race  for  stock  cars. 
These  victories  were  all  scored  by 
the  same  identical  Cole  30" 
driven  by  Bill  Endicott.  The 
Cole"30"  won  more  events 
at  Los  Angeles  than  any 
singleentry.  AtAtlanta 
it  won  all  three 
events  entered. 


The  Cole  30"  is  a  big,  thoroughbred  car  of  superb  and  silent  serv- 
ice. It  is  a  flexible,  easy  riding  car,  with  the  long,  graceful  lines  and 
refined  finish  of  Motordom's  true  aristocrats. 

It  is  a  standard  car  in  every  respect — decidedly  a  high  class  car  at 
a  moderate  price.    Like  the  expensive  cars,  the  Cole  30" 
has  a  unit  power  plant — motor,  clutch  and  transmission 
housed  in  one  rigid  case. 

Its  four  cylinder,  four  cycle  engine  delivers  power 
far  beyond  its  rating.   Its  velvety  action  and  rhythmic 
precision  are  a  delight  to  the  driver.  We  believe  you 
will  have  to  pay  $1000  more  for  a  car  to  get  the 
equal  of  the  Cole     30"  power  plant. 

Not  only  in  its  power  plant,  but  in  every  part  and 
detail  of  construction  and  finish,  the  Cole  "30"  is 
equivalent  to  the  expensive  car. 

The  men  who  build  it  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing motor  cars  to  their  present  high  state  of  perfection. 
That  in  the  Cole  "3 0 '  'they  have  produced  the  best  $1 5 00 
car  on  the  market  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  mo- 
tor world.  The  Cole  "30"  is  made  in  one  chassis  in  four 
styles  of  bodies — the  Palace  Touring  Car  is  illustrated. 

Palace  Touring  Car  $1500  Tourabout  (4  Passenger)  $1450 
Light  Touring  Car  $1500     Cole  Flyer  (Torpedo)  .  $1500 

Outline  Specifications 

POWER  PLANT:  Unit  Type.  MOTOR:  4  cylinder— 4 
cycle,  water-cooled,  30  H.  P.  IGNITION:  Double  with 
magneto  and  battery.  TRANSMISSION:  Selective,  three 
speeds  forward  and  reverse.  CLUTCH:  Cone,  with  leather 
face.  DRIVE:  Shaft.  WHEELBASE:  108  inches.  TIRES: 
34  inches  x  31/,.     WEIGHT  :  2000  pounds. 

EQUIPMENT  INCLUDES— Magneto,  one  pair  side 
oil  lamps  and  tail  lamp,  two  gas  searchlights  with  genera-  t 
tor,  horn,  set  of  tools,  pump,  jack,  and  repair  kit  for  tires. 

To  encourage  early  purchasing  we  make  the  fol-  «.* 
lowing  special  extra  equipment  offer  :  jf 


$75  for  $180  Value 


Mohair  Top  $125       Top  Cover.  $10 
Speedometer  $20      Wind  Shield  $25 
ALL  FOR  $75 

Use  This  Coupon  S* 

Let  us  give  you  more  facts  (not  theories 
or  prediction)  concerning  the  Cole  "30." 
Ou  i"  new  little  booklet  tells  how  the  Cole 
"30"has  proven  and  demonstrated  that  it 
excels  in  Speed  ,Enduranceand  Economy, 
the  three  most  vital  points  of  automobile  / 
value.    Contains  information  of  interest 
to  all  automobilebuyers.  Write  for  it  today.  * 


y  Chas.  P. 

♦  Henderson, 
Sales  Dept., 
Indianapolis,  lnd . 


i**        Please  send  me  the 
Cole"30"  literatureand 
name  of  nearest  Cole 
30  "  agency. 


Name_ 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  COLE  "30"  CARS  IN  ALL  STYLES 

COLE  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Makers,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 
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'  ill  "lie 


nocratic  situation 


I— New  York 


ALTHOUGH  New  York  has  been  con- 

/\  sistently  Republican  since  1894  and 
/  %  has  chosen  Republican  Governors  and  Repub- 
-A.  Hcan  Presidential  Electors  regularly  since  that 
time,  it  is  potentially  the  greatest  Democratic  state 
in  the  Union,  not  only  because  it  has,  in  round  num- 
bers, some  two  hundred  thousand  more  Democratic 
voters  than  any  other  state,  but  also  because  it  has  been 
Democratic  several  times  since  the  Civil  War,  and  there 
is  always  the  chance  that  it  may  be  Democratic  again. 

Any  Democratic  candidate  for  President  who  carries 
New  York  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  the  White  House, 
provided  the  South  remains  solid,  as  it  probably  will. 
As  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  a  Southern  Dem- 
ocrat can  be  nominated  for  President,  and  as  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  most  improbable  a  Nebraska  Democrat 
will  be  nominated  soon  again  for  that  office,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing among  New  York  Democrats  that  a  suitable  man  from 
that  state  may  have  an  opportunity  in  1912,  especially 
as  the  New  York  Republicans  are  so  badly  demoralized 
that  Democratic  success  in  the  state  this  fall,  when  a 
Governor  is  to  be  elected,  appears  about  as  certain  as  any 
political  event  five  or  six  months  away  can  be. 

Any  good  and  qualified  Democrat,  elected  Governor 
of  New  York  this  fall,  will  be  in  a  position  to  go  before 
the  next  Democratic  National  Convention  as  a  logical 
candidate,  a  man  who  "redeemed  the  great  Empire  State 
from  Republican  misrule"— as  the  orators  will  say— and 
he  will  have  claims  that  will  be  entitled  to  and  will  get 
serious  consideration.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  only  Dem- 
ocratic President  since  before  the  Civil  War,  did  that 
very  thing.  He  was  mayor  of  Buffalo  and  was  elected 
President  in  1884.  Conditions  then,  in  New  York,  were 
not  exactly  similar  to  those  of  today,  but  they  were  not 
radically  dissimilar.  The  Republicans  had  not  been  in 
power  so  long  as  they  have  now,  and  the  election  of 
Cleveland  hinged  largely  on  factionalism  that  split  the 
Republican  party  wider  than  it  is  split  in  New  York  now; 

but  the  point  is  that  Cleveland,  having  carried  the  state  for  Governor,  was  seized  upon 
by  the  Democratic  party,  which  made  him  a  Presidential  candidate  and  won  with  him. 

There  are  several  Democrats  in  New  York  who  have  this  precedent  in  mind  and  who 
think  this  will  be  a  good  year  to  work  it  out.  That  is  the  reason  there  is  so  much 
activity  in  Democratic  politics  in  the  state,  and  that  is  the  reason  such  serious  attention 
is  being  paid  by  the  political  leaders  of  the  other  states,  in  both  parties,  to  New  York. 


Mayor  Gaynor  on  His  Way  to  the  City  Hall 
Crossing  Brooklyn  Bridge 


The  Republican  party  in  New  York  is  all 
shot  to  pieces.  The  old  leaders,  the  organiza- 
tion men,  have  been  in  ceaseless  warfare  with 
Governor  Hughes,  and  now  that  Hughes  has  eliminated 
himself  by  taking  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  they  are  left  in  even  greater 
disorder,  for  they  won  with  Hughes  twice,  much  as  they 
disliked  him,  and  they  have  no  man  in  sight  who  seems 
to  possess  any  element  of  strength  as  a  candidate  for 
Governor.  Moreover,  there  is  just  as  much  of  a  protest 
among  New  York  Republicans  over  existing  conditions 
as  there  is  elsewhere.  Sharp  attention  was  drawn  to  that 
fact  by  the  defeat  of  George  W.  Aldridge  for  Congress  by 
James  S.  Havens,  a  Democrat,  in  the  normally  Repub- 
lican Monroe  District.  Aldridge  is  the  exact  type  of 
the  sort  of  boss  the  Republicans  all  over  the  country  are 
determined  to  punish,  and  the  Republicans  of  Monroe 
County  punished  him  in  a  style  to  suit  the  most  fastidious. 

Since  the  Republicans  elected  Levi  P.  Morton  Gov- 
ernor, in  1894,  there  have  always  been,  in  gubernatorial 
years,  plenty  of  Republican  candidates  for  the  various 
state  offices.  This  year  there  are  few,  if  any,  candidates. 
There  is  not  a  Republican  leader  but  thinks,  honestly, 
the  Democrats  will  carry  the  state  this  fall.  What 
they  may  think  for  publication  is  of  no  consequence.  It 
has  come  to  the  question  of  finding  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice,  who  is  willing  to  fall  outside 
the  breastworks,  and  of  nominating  him  and  taking  the 
licking. 

Consequently,  the  interest  centers  in  Democratic 
politics,  for  the  man  who  is  elected  Governor  this  fall 
may  be  elected  President  in  1912.  A  big  prize  is  hung 
up.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Republican  party 
may  pull  itself  together  nationally  before  1912,  but  it  is 
equally  possible  that  it  may  not.  The  uprising  against 
the  Republicans  has  not  been  the  work  of  a  moment.  It 
has  been  a  long-continued,  steady  growth  that  has  finally 
reached  the  stage  of  a  widespread  national  movement. 
It  is  not  to  be  beaten  down  in  a  few  months.  There  is 
a  determination  among  the  men  in  revolt  to  punish  those  they  hold  responsible  for  the 
conditions  that  prevail.  It  is  my  opinion  they  will  not  be  satisfied  until  that  punishment 
is  administered,  and  the  mere  turning  over  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  likely 
to  satisfy  them. 

This  accounts  for  the  activity  in  New  York.  Here  is  a  great  pivotal  state  that  cast 
667,468  votes  for  Bryan  in  1908  and  735,189  votes  for  Chanler,  the  Democratic 
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nominee  for  Governor,  Taft  getting  870,070  votes  at  the 
same  election  and  Hughes  804,651.  It  can  be  seen  what 
an  overturn  of  100,000  votes  would  do  in  a  guberna- 
torial contest,  and  100,000  votes  are  not  so  many  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  total  voting  strength  of  New 
York,  in  1908,  was  1,630,000  in  round  numbers,  espe- 
cially if  the  protest  continues  as  fervent  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York  do  not  deserve  any  credit 
for  the  brighter  prospects  that  confront 
them.  From  the  days  of  David  B.  Hill 
to  the  present  time  the  machine  has  been 
a  huckstering  organization,  manned  by  a 
lot  of  men  who  had  only  selfish  and  per- 
sonal ends  in  view.  Just  at  present,  so 
far  as  official  leaders  are  concerned,  it 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  two  men  in 
control  are  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  leader 
of  Tammany  Hall,  and  William  J.  Con- 
ners,  of  Buffalo,  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee.  These  men  had  an  appar- 
ently bitter  quarrel  last  spring,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  State  Committee,  engi- 
neered by  Murphy  to  oust  Conners,  was 
called.  Conners  begged  off  and  prom- 
ised to  resign,  and  soon  afterward  began 
to  make  friends  with  Murphy.  As  this 
article  was  written  it  was  announced  to 
be  Conners'  intention  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  State  Committee,  after  the  leg- 
islature adjourned,  and  get  out  then. 
Whether  he  does  this  or  not  is  of  no 
consequence.  He  will  get  out  eventually 
and  some  other  will  be  put  in  his  place. 

Leaving  Conners  and  Murphy  out  of 
it,  there  are  three  factors  in  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  state  that  may  help  or  may 
hurt  the  ambition  of  the  aspiring  citizen  who  is  to  be 
nominated  in  September  for  Governor  with  the  chance 
of  a  nomination  for  President  dangling  before  his  eyes. 
These  are  William  J.  Gaynor,  the  present  mayor  of  New 
York ;  William  R.  Hearst,  former  candidate  for  Governor, 
head  of  the  Independence  League  and  owner  of  news- 
papers; and  the  Democratic  League,  of  which  Thomas  M. 
Osborne  is  president.  Before  considering  these  factors  it 
may  be  said  reports  show  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  local  leaders  who  have  not  added  anything  to  the 
prestige  of  the  party  to  efface  themselves  this  fall,  to  step 
back  and  let  a  better  element  control  in  the  hope  that 
success  may  be  won  and  due  reward  for  self-abnegation 
handed  out  to  them  in  the  event  of  winning.  There  is, 
in  other  words,  a  sort  of  a  movement,  not  so  general  as  to 
cause  much  comment,  among  the  old  gangsters  to  recog- 
nize the  protest  among  decent  Democrats  as  to  their 
characters  and  affiliations,  and  to  stand  aside.  This,  of 
course,  will  help  some. 

Osborne  and  His  Campaigning 

THE  Democratic  League  is  the  outcome  of  what  was 
called  the  Saratoga  Conference,  held  last  September, 
when  Democrats  opposed  to  conditions  then  prevailing  in 
the  party  in  the  state,  to  Conners  and  Murphy,  et  al, 
were  called  in  consultation  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
rehabilitate  the  party,  to  put  it  on  a  basis  where  independ- 
ents could  vote  with  it  and  for  its  candidates,  and,  in 
general,  to  form  a  plan  for  housecleaning.  The  moving 
spirit  of  this  movement  was  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  of 
Auburn.  Osborne  is  a  rich  man,  whose  father  built  the 
Osborne  reapers  and  accumulated  a  lot  of  money.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  reaper  company  since  1886.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but 


has  not  worked  at  it  much  since  1896. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Gold  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  has  been  practi- 
cally an  independent  ever  since. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of  Auburn  and 
served  two  terms  and  made  his  first  big 
splash  in  Democratic  politics  in  the  state 
when  he  appeared  at  the  Buffalo  con- 
vention, in  1906,  and  protested  against 
the  nomination  of  William  R.  Hearst  for 
Governor.  Conners  and  Murphy  jammed 
Hearst  through  that  convention,  but 
Osborne  would  not  submit  and  helped 
organize  an  independent  movement  that 
did  more  or  less  toward  the  election  of 
Hughes.  Presently  Governor  Hughes 
appointed  Osborne  to  the  upstate  section 
of  his  Public  Service  Commission  and 
Osborne  served  until  he  got  his  Demo- 
cratic League  into  shape,  when  he  re- 
signed to  take  up  the  work  of  purifying 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  state  from 
the  inside  and  incidentally,  perhaps,  to 
promote  his  own  candidacy  for  Governor. 

The  Democratic  League  established 
headquarters  in  Albany  and  a  time  ago 
moved  to  the  rooms  of  the  Democratic  City  Committee 
on  State  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Democratic  State 
Committee.  Its  work  is  educational —it  is  claimed.  When 
you  ask  the  old-time  Democratic  politicians  or  the  polit- 
ical observers  of  New  York  what  the  Osborne  league 
amounts  to  they  will  tell  you  it  amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 
Howe\  er,  Osborne  is  giving  all  his  time  to  it,  is  spending 


Mayor  Gaynor  Returning  From  the  Hayfield 

his  money  for  its  purposes,  and  has  a  very  effective 
medium  of  publicity.  In  the  Parker  campaign  of  1904  a 
man  named  W.  S.  Rodie  came  into  the  Hoffman  House 
Democratic  headquarters  with  a  credential  from  Judge 
Parker,  the  candidate  for  President.  He  was  a  card-index 
expert,  a  great  man  for  details,  a  classifier.  He  was  scoffed 
at  a  good  deal  by  the  old-line  politicians,  but  he  prepared 
during  that  campaign  as  comprehensive 
a  list  of  the  voters  of  the  state  as  has  ever 
been  prepared,  each  card  giving  a  lot  of 
valuable  information.  After  that  cam- 
paign, in  1906,  when  Conners  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee, Conners  tried  to  get  this  mass  of 
information.  It  was  not  to  be  had. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  a  row  over  it, 
but  Conners  never  did  get  it,  because 
the  lists  were  stored  in  a  warehouse  in 
Jersey  City. 

After  the  Democratic  League  got  under 
way  some  men  appeared  at  the  storehouse 
in  Jersey  City  one  day,  packed  those  lists 
into  barrels  and  shipped  them  to  Albany, 
where  they  are  now  and  where  they  are 
being  used  by  Osborne's  organization  for 
mailing  lists.  An  able  and  indefatigable 
secretary,  long  experienced  in  Democratic 
politics  in  New  York,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  work,  and  Osborne  is  constantly 
traveling.  Whatever  else  the  work  of 
the  league  may  amount  to,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  has  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of 
healthy  sentiment. 

Critics  of  the  Democratic  League  say 
it  is  the  old  corporation  gang  in  control 


in  another  guise  and  that  some  of  its  officers  are  affiliated 
with  Tammany  Hail.  Further,  it  is  said  a  good  many  of 
the  Executive  Committee  are  candidates  themselves  for 
the  nomination  this  fall  for  Governor.  It  is  claimed  the 
league  means  nothing,  so  far  as  Democratic  progressiveness 
is  ^concerned,  because  it  was  inspired  by  William  F. 
Sheehan,  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  and 
others  who  have  been  identified  with  the  capitalistic  end 
of  the  Democratic  party.  There  is  no  doubt  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  league  are  conservative  Democrats. 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  of  Brooklyn,  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  and  Robert 
G.  Monroe,  together  with  various  other  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  state,  most  of  whom,  if  not  all,  have  been  in 
violent  protest  ever  since  Hearst  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1906  and,  perhaps,  before.  Furthermore,  it  is 
claimed  that,  in  addition  to  Osborne,  Shepard,  O'Brien  and 
Monroe  are  all  candidates  for  Governor.  It  was  asserted 
last  fall  that  some  of  these  committee  members— or  one 
of  them,  at  least— were  indirect  dealing  with  Murphy, 
the  boss  of  Tammany  Hall. 

What  Hearst  Has  Been  Doing 

OSBORNE  thinks  the  Democrats  have  a  good  chance  to 
carry  the  state  if  the  right  man  is  nominated  for  Governor. 
He  is  plugging  away  unmindful  of  the  scoffing  and  sneers 
of  the  old-line  leaders  and  of  the  Hearst  partisans.  Inas- 
much as  the  money  he  is  spending  is  mostly  his  own  money 
nobody  can  find  much  fault  with  the  movement,  even  if  it 
has  no  other  end  in  view,  as  at  present  conducted,  than  the 
nomination  of  Osborne.  Still,  it  means  more  than  that  — 
how  much  more  it  is  too  early  to  tell;  but  it  types  a  healthy 
and  growing  revolt  and  it  may  bring  about 
results  that  will  be  of  the  utmost  value. 
Osborne  is  a  fighter  and  he  believes  he  is 
on  the  right  track.  Hence,  he  will  stay 
on  that  track,  and  is  serenely  unmindful 
of  criticism  or  complaint. 

At  this  writing  nobody  knows  what 
William  R.  Hearst  intends  to  do.  Hearst 
is  in  Europe,  and  when  he  left  his  inten- 
tion was  to  remain  there  until  about  the 
time  for  the  conventions  in  September. 
The  only  certainty  about  Hearst  is  that 
he  hates  Gaynor  and  will  do  everything 
he  can  to  defeat  Gaynor  should  he  be 
nominated  for  Governor.  Before  Hearst 
left  for  Europe  he  started  scouts  through 
New  York  to  see  what  remains  of  his  In- 
dependence League  organization.  Before 
the  convention  in  1906,  when  Hearst  ran 
for  Governor  on  both  the  Democratic 
and  the  Independence  League  tickets,  he 
organized  the  state  in  a  way.  His  plan 
was  to  send  agents  into  various  counties 
upstate  and  grab  the  Democratic  county 
organizations  when  he  could.  This  was 
not  difficult  to  do,  for  most  of  the  up- 
state New  York  counties  are  Republican 
and  the  county  Democratic  organizations 
amount  to  nothing.  It  is  very  hard  to 
keep  up  a  Democratic  organization  in  a 
county  that  is  always  Republican  or  vice  versa,  for  no  man 
can  be  a  local  boss  or  a  state  boss  or  a  national  boss  and  hold 
his  followers  unless  he  has  something  to  give  those  followers 
in  the  way  of  jobs  or  patronage.  Hearst's  agents  grabbed 
a  good  many  of  these  organizations  and  sent  delegates  for 
Hearst  to  the  Buffalo  convention.  At  that  convention  Con- 
ners and  Murphy  did  the  rest,  and  Hearst  was  nominated. 


Mayor  Gaynor  and  His  Family  in  the  Mayor's  Office,  January  1.  1910 
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Now,  it  la  the  contention  of  the  politicians  In  New  York 

thai  Hearst  mUHl  PUD  for  Governor  on  an  Independence 
League  ticket  if  he  wishes  to  slay  any  person,  especially 
Gaynor  It  Is  not  thought  Hearst-  can  I  ransler  his  personal 
follow  in;'  to  any  candidate  or  vote  it  against  any  candidate, 
but  that  he  must  himself  lead  to  get  the  votes.  Further- 
more, the  Democrats  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  this  con- 
tingency, as  they  say  Hearst  draws  more  Republican  votes, 
running  as  an  Independence  Leaguer,  than  Democratic 
votes.  Whatever  Hearst  decides  to  do,  he  will  be  a  big 
factor  in  the  coming  election.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  polit- 
ical sense  and  some  shrewd  lieutenants.  Also,  he  has  some 
powerful  newspapers.  Hearst  has  said  he  would  not  run 
for  any  office  again,  but  so  has  many  another  man  who 
has  subsequently  listened  to  the  lure.  The  probabilities 
are  that,  if  Gaynor  should  be  nominated  for  Governor, 
Hearst  would  go  to  any  length  to  defeat  him,  even  to  the 
length  of  running  for  Governor  himself  on  an  Independence 
League  ticket. 

Then  comes  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor,  of  New  York, 
the  most  interesting  and  probably  the  most  important  of 
the  three  predominating  factors  in  the  Democratic  situa- 
tion, for  the  real  boss  of  Tammany  Hall  is  William  J. 
Gaynor.  Murphy  has  the  title  and  the  public  recognition, 
but  Murphy  does  what  Gaynor  wants  him  to,  and  waits  to 
see  Gaynor,  hat  in  hand.  Gaynor  dominates  Tammany 
Hall  through  Murphy,  although  professing  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  organization,  which  shows  that  in 
addition  to  being  a  most  interesting  person  he  is  something 
of  a  politician. 

Gaynor  thinks  he  can  be  nominated  for  President  in 
1912,  and  he  thinks  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
Washington  from  the  mayoralty  via  the  governorship  — 
by  the  Cleveland  route.  He  thinks  the  step  to  the  White 
House  is  just  as  short  and  just  as  easy  from  the  mayor's 
office  as  it  is  from  Albany.  There  are  a  great  many 
Democrats  in  New  York  who  insist  that  Gaynor  will  be 
the  candidate  for  Governor.  That  may  be,  but  he  says 
he  will  serve  out  his  four-year  term  as  mayor.  His  close 
friends  say  he  will  remain  as  mayor. 

Whether  he  is  nominated  for  Governor  or  not,  there  are 
already  evidences  that  he  will  have  a  very  large  hand  in  the 


selection  of  the  nominee.  It  has  been  said  Gaynor  ha:  no 
I 'residential  aspirations.  Probably  that  isn't  true.  One 
reason  for  thinking  it  is  not  true  is  the  effort  Gaynor  made 
to  get  Judge  Martin  J.  Keogh,  of  New  York,  to  run  for 
Governor,  and  another  is  his  search  for  other  men  with 
similar  qualifications.  You  see,  Keogh  was  born  in  Ireland, 
and  if  elected  Governor  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
Gaynor  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1912,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  not  eligible  to  the  Presidency.  That,  by  the  way, 
is  the  basis  of  the  talk  of  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  president 
of  Cornell  University,  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor,  who,  as  he  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
is  also  ineligible  for  the  Presidency. 

Gaynor,  when  this  article  was  written,  was  insisting  on 
viseing  all  possible  candidates  for  Governor.  He  turned 
down  several  who  had  been  put  up  to  him,  and  is  reported 
not  to  look  with  favor  on  several  others.  All  this  is  pred- 
icated on  his  determination  not  to  run  for  Governor,  but 
the  wiser  of  the  political  observers  in  New  York  say  he 
will  have  to  run.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  resign 
his  office  as  mayor  to  make  the  campaign,  and  he  will  lose 
nothing,  except  in  prestige,  in  case  of  defeat.  Leaving 
Gaynor 's  personal  predilections  out  of  the  question ,  it  seems 
certain  that  if  he  increases  in  popularity  up  to  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  convention  as  rapidly  as  he  has  from 
the  time  of  his  election  up  to  the  present  time,  he  cannot 
help  himself.  They  will  force  the  nomination  on  him. 

Thus  Gaynor,  at  this  time,  his  own  determination  aside, 
appears  as  one  of  the  most  important  Democrats  in  the 
country,  for  if  he  should  be  elected  Governor  he  would 
immediately  take  rank  with  Judson  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  as 
a  Democratic  Presidential  possibility,  the  cases  being 
equal,  of  course,  and  Harmon  winning  his  reelection  this 
fall.  Gaynor's  greatest  handicap  will  be  the  implacable 
enmity  of  Hearst.  Hearst  ran  for  mayor  last  fall  in  New 
York,  and,  by  insisting  on  fusion,  defeated  Gaynor's 
running-mates,  although  he  could  not  defeat  Gaynor. 
Gaynor  always  claimed  that  Hearst  promised  to  support 
him.  Hearst  said  he  did  not.  There  was  constant  bicker- 
ing that  culminated  in  a  speech  Gaynor  made  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  in  New  York,  in  which 


Gaynor,  in  a  most  deliberate  manner,  charged  that  Hearst, 
in  order  to  make?  a  point,  against  him,  had  left  the  date  off 
the  plate  of  a  public;  document  he  printed,  which  showed  a 
payment  of  some  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  to  (lohalan, 
Murphy's  right-hand  man,  and  one  of  the  big  men  in 
Tammany  Hall;  thus  showing  relations  between  Gaynor 
and  Tammany  Hall.  It  was  a  serious  charge  and  was 
made  in  a  serious  way.  Hearst's  papers  promptly  denied 
the  charge  and  explained  how  the  printing  of  the  plate 
without  the  date  came  about,  also  proving  that  the  date 
had  been  printed  in  the  article  that  accompanied  the 
picture.  There  was  a  long  squabble  that  had  the  result, 
at  any  rate,  of  copper-riveting  the  hatred  Hearst  has  for 
Gaynor. 

It  may  be  possible  that  Gaynor's  popularity  will  not 
continue,  but  his  first  six  months  as  mayor  have  been  in 
such  strong  contrast  with  the  mayoralty  of  George  B. 
McClellan,  Gaynor's  predecessor,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
Conners'  candidate  for  the  Governorship  and  may  be  yet, 
that  Gaynor  has  made  a  bigger  public  hit  than  any  man 
who  has  been  in  office  in  New  York  for  a  long  time.  Gaynor 
was  a  judge  before  he  became  mayor,  and  he  was  known  as 
a  newspaper  judge— that  is,  he  knew  the  exact  value  of 
newspaper  publicity,  and  he  never  handed  down  a  decision 
of  importance  that  was  not  fully  detailed  to  the  newspapers. 
He  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  radical  in  politics  and 
is  a  strong-minded,  strong-willed  man  who  does  things  in 
his  own  way,  generally  an  unusual  way,  and  thus  occupies 
the  center  of  the  stage  most  of  the  time. 

He  immediately  assumed  the  attitude  of  Little  Father 
to  New  York  when  he  went  into  office,  and  "Tell  it  to 
Gaynor"  soon  became  a  byword  in  that  big  town  when 
anybody  had  any  difficulty.  He  was  not  impressed  by 
politics  or  politicians,  and  stirred  up  the  officeholders  with 
a  sharp  stick.  He  demanded  work  for  wages  and  cut  down 
expenses  by  eliminating  grafting  places  and  sinecures 
wholesale. 

Gaynor  classes  himself  as  an  old-fashioned  Democrat. 
He  is  strong  for  old-fashioned  Democracy,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  strong  for  the  simple  life.    He  lives  on  a  farm 
at  St.  James,  Long  Island,  and  likes  to  talk  chickens  and 
C Continued  on  Page  36) 
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TO  MR.  JAMES  LIVINGSTON,  pacing 
the  floor  of  his  library  in  fear,  there 
entered  a  charming,  blushing  young 
woman  all  in  white.  He  started  as  if  he 
had  been  stabbed. 

" How  is  she?  "  he  faltered. 
"Perfectly   normal,"    said   the  young 
woman.    "It's  a  boy." 

Mr.  Livingston  trembled  with  delight. 
"May  I  go  up?" 
"  Not  now." 

"Tell  her,"  said  he,  his  voice  ringing  with 
enthusiasm,  "that  I  have  hoped  and  prayed 
it  would  be  a  boy." 

Alone  once  more  he  sank  into  a  deep 
chair  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
allowed  his  pent-up  feelings  to  spurt  from 
his  eyes.  Five  minutes  later  he  was  begin- 
ning to  plan  for  the  boy's  education  and 
career.  "One  thing,"  he  thought,  "I  insist 
on.  He  sha'n't  be  brought  up  by  grown 
people  as  I  was.  He  shall  have  companions 
of  his  own  age.   I  never  had  any  childhood." 

Thus  ruminating,  there  entered  to  him 
once  more  the  young  woman  in  white.  She 
was  smiling  so  broadly  and  blushing  so  red 
that  her  unexpected  reappearance  caused 
him  no  misgivings.  He  thought,  perhaps, 
that  his  wife  could  see  him  now. 

"There's  another  boy,"  said  the  young 
woman,  and  she  fled. 

Mr.  Livingston  laughed  aloud.  The  arrival 
of  the  second  stranger  most  assuredly  pro- 
vided the  first  with  a  companion  of  about 
his  own  age.  "  The  first, "  he  thought,  "must 
be  called  James,  just  to  keep  up  the  name. 
The  second  shall  be  Jordan,  after  Jordie's 
father."  Here  there  mingled  with  his  tri- 
umph, as  cold  water  with  hot,  the  thought 
that  he  was  not  financially  prepared  for 
twins.  But  he  dismissed  it  with  energy;  and 
though  it  sneaked  crestfallen  from  the  tem- 
ple of  his  mind  it  hung  about  the  dooryard 
ready  to  rush  in  once  more  at  the  slightest 
provocation.    .    .  . 

"  What?  "  he  thundered,  unable  to  believe 
his  ears.  The  young  woman  bowed  her  head. 


'H  They're  All  Ri^ht  Why  Don't  They  Open  Their  Eyee?' 


"Another?  "  he  shouted.  "  A  third— one- 
two— three— Three!    Triplets?    .    .  ." 
The  young  woman  was  slightly  nettled. 
"So  far,"  she  said. 

"So  far!"  he  echoed.  "If  there  are  any 
more  don't  you  dare  to  tell  me." 

Mr.  Livingston  lifted  the  corner  of  a  little 
blanket  and  looked  upon  a  tiny,  black-red, 
blind,  wrinkled  face.  Lifting  a  second 
blanket  he  beheld  a  second  face  exactly  like 
the  first.  A  moment  later  he  had  uncovered 
a  third  that  did  not  differ  by  one  single 
solitary  kink  from  the  other  two.  The  humor 
of  the  situation  was  far  from  striking  him. 
Instead,  terrible  thoughts  crossed  his  mind. 
These  were  the  first  young  babies  he  had  seen , 
and  his  heart  told  him  there  was  something 
wrong  with  them.  His  voice  trembled,  but 
he  reserved  the  more  important  of  two  ques- 
tions that  he  had  to  have  answered. 

"Will  they  live?"  he  asked. 

"Live?"  said  the  doctor  indignantly,  as 
if  he  were  personally  responsible  for  the 
health  of  the  infants.  "I  never  saw  three 
more  vigorous  little  men  in  my  life." 

"Bodily"  — Mr.  Livingston  could  hardly 
control  his  voice—"  but  but  their  heads  are 
shaped  like  pineapples." 

"That's  nothing,  "said  the  doctor;  "they'll 
come  round.  .  .  .  When  you  were  born, 
James,  your  head  was  shaped  exactly  like  a 
peanut  with  three  divisions." 

"  Then  they're  not— er — imbecile?  " 

The  doctor  for  long  hours  had  been  mar- 
shaling the  forces  of  science  and  the  forces 
of  Nature,  as  an  admiral  marshals  his  battle- 
::hips  and  his  torpedo  boats;  and  now  that, 
the  strain  was  over  he  felt  rather  silly.  He 
wanted  a  cup  of  codec,  a  pipe,  and  a  nap. 

"  If  they're  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Livingston, 
"why  don't  they  open  their  eyes?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  "they've  had  a 
long,  tedious  trip,  and  they're  sleeping  it.  off." 

"  You  guarantee  'em  sound?" 

The  doctor  yawned  and  nodded. 

"All  three  of  'em,"  he  said. 
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Mr.  Livingston  tiptoed  back  to  the  bed  on  which  the 
three  little  blanket  bundles  lay  in  a  row. 

"  Nurse,"  he  whispered,  "come  here  a  moment." 
She  came. 

"Just  tell  me,  will  you,"  he  said,  "which  is  which?" 

"  They  lie,"  said  she,  "  in  the  order  of  their  coming,  from 
left  to  right.  This  is  the  eldest,  and  this  is  the  second, 
and  this"— she  smiled  tenderly—" this  is  the  baby." 

It  was  many  months  before  Mr.  Livingston  could  look 
his  friends  in  the  face,  and  it  was  several  years  before  he 
could  tell  positively  which  of  his  young  hopefuls  was  which. 

II 

THE  high  cost  of  living  is  responsible  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  childless  marriages.  Some  poor  people  feel  that 
they  would  collapse  utterly  under  the  added  handicap  of 
children,  and  consequently  don't  have  any.  Such  people 
serve  their  turn,  perhaps,  by  adding  to  the  general  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  when  they  are  dead  and  buried ;  and  there  is 
no  use  wasting  ink  upon  them.  Other  poor  people  feel  that 
children  are  the  necessary  incentives  to  high  endeavor. 

Mr.  James  Livingston  felt  for  a  few  days  after  the  birth 
of  his  sons  and  heirs  like  a  man  doomed  to  bankruptcy. 
But  as  their  heads  took  on  human  shape,  their  wrinkles 
smoothed  out,  and  their  strawberry-and-ink  complexions 
changed  to  peaches-and-cream,  he 
began  to  feel  like  a  young  officer 
who  has  been  put  in  charge  of  an 
important  post  that  must  be  held 
against  the  enemy  at  all  hazards 
and  at  all  costs.   He  felt,  you  may 

say,  a  stiffening  of  the  backbone  ^  ^     ,  | 

and  upper  lip. 

The  original  Livingston  fortune, 
derived  from  a  silent  partnership 
in  the  piracies  of  the  notorious 
Captain  Kidd,  had  been  so  often 
divided  and  subdivided  that  pre- 
cious little  of  it  came  to  Mr.  James 
Livingston  upon  the  death  of  his 
father.  Enough,  however,  to  make 
him  think  that  if  he  remained  a 
bachelor  he  would  never  have  to 
work  at  anything  but  hobbies. 
Then  he  fell  in  love;  and  realized 
that  he  must  go  to  work  in  the 
family  bank  if  his  wife  was  ever  to 
go  shopping  in  her  own  carriage. 
Then  there  came  upon  the  scene 
James,  Jordan  and  the  baby  (whom 
they  christened  Jeremiah  because 
it  began  with  a  J),  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston began  to  criticise  the  conduct  .  „l 
of  the  family  bank.  "It's  old- 
fashioned,"  he  said;  "it's  not  up 
to  the  times;  it  doesn't  advertise." 
Upon  these  criticisms  he  began  forthwith  to  preach  and 
act.  At  first  the  partners  laughed  at  him;  then  they  were 
annoyed;  then  the  oldest  caught  something  of  the  young 
man's  enthusiasm,  and  took  him  aside.  "  Tell  me  all  your 
troubles  quietly,"  he  said.  James  talked  for  an  hour,  full 
speed  ahead.  His  enthusiasm  was  magnetic.  His  ideas 
had  a  rosy  look.  The  oldest  partner  felt  the  palms  of  his 
hands  begin  to  itch. 

"Shades  of  the  first  Robert!"  he  exclaimed.  "Shades 
of  Lord  Bellamont  and  Captain  Kidd,  but— but— there's 
something  in  what  you  say.  We've  been  sinking  deeper 
into  the  ruts  every  year,  and  we  never  knew  it.  .  .  . 
Now,  James,  you've  antagonized  your  cousins,  who  are 
your  elders  and  betters.  .  .  .  Suppose  you  slip  off 
your  high  horse  and  walk  for  a  while.  In  short,  keep 
mum .  They '11  listen  to  me." 

"  They've  got  to,"  said  James,  "  because  you  control." 

At  the  end  of  five  years  the  family  bank—"  old  just-so," 
the  flippant  called  it— began  to  be  heard  of  as  a  power  in 
the  Street.  And  the  partners  who  had  laughed  at  James 
and  snubbed  him  began  to  hang  upon  his  words,  to  quote 
him,  and  to  care  for  his  health,  which  was  robust.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  he  had  eight  children  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  fortune.  But  he  often  told  his  wife  that  they  owed 
nothing  to  the  five  younger  children.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  he  said,  "we  owe  it  mostly  to  Jeremiah.  It  was  the 
third  that  frightened  me  into  ambition." 

"  But,"  said  his  wife,  who  loved  justice, "  if  James  and  Jor- 
dan hadn't  come  first  Jeremiah  wouldn't  have  been  third." 

"  True, "  said  he ;  "we  owe  them  a  great  deal  too. ' ' 

Friendly  critics  said  in  after  years  that  Mr.  James 
Livingston  was  not  a  just  father.  "  He'll  take  anything 
from  the  triplets,  and  give  them  anything  they  ask  for, 
especially  Jeremiah.  But  he  makes  the  younger  children 
walk  a  chalk-line." 

All  this  preamble  is  the  answer.  Mr.  James  Livingston 
felt  that  he  owed  the  triplets  a  debt  which  it  was  almost 
out  of  his  power  to  pay.  He  was  unjust  to  his  children 
because  his  sense  of  justice  was  so  great  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  be  anything  else.  On  all  occasions  he  was  prepared 
to  give  the  triplets  forgiveness  and  money  with  both 
hands.   The  latter,  especially,  was  very  necessary  to  them. 


"Are  any  of  you  boys  going  to  work?"  he  asked  them 
when  they  came  out  of  the  chapel  at  New  Haven,  each 
with  a  blue  tin  box  containing  a  half-hearted  diploma  in 
his  hands. 

"Yes,"  they  said;  "we're  going  into  the  bank." 
"  I've  only  room  for  one  of  you." 

"We  only  want  one  job,"  said  Jeremiah.  "Jimmie 
will  hold  it  down  Monday,  Jordan  Tuesday,  and  I'll  be 
on  hand  to  do  the  work  on  Wednesday." 
Mr.  Livingston  laughed. 
"  You  could  work  it  as  far  as  looks  go,"  he 
said;  "  but— seriously— is  there  any  work  to 
be  expected  from  any  of  the  three  of  you?" 
They  shook  their  heads  mournfully. 


"  If  You  Will  Promise  to  be 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Livingston 
Jeremiah  Will  Promise  Never 
to  Do  Any  Dangerous  Riding 
as  Long  as  He  Lives" 


"  I  love  my  horse  too  well,  Father,"  said  James. 

"  I  love  my  hound  too  well,  Father,"  said  Jordan. 

"And  I,"  said  Jeremiah,  with  incomparable  wistfulness, 
"my  lady  fair." 

"Want  to  look  at  her? "  cried  James  and  Jordan. 

They  fell  upon  Jeremiah  and  wrested  a  photograph 
from  his  inside  pocket. 

"He  saw  her  at  the  Prom,"  cried  James  and  Jordan, 
"and  he  didn't  even  meet  her.  But  he  swore  he'd  marry 
her." 

"She's  pretty,"  said  Mr.  Livingston  critically.  "How 
did  he  get  the  photograph  ?  " 

"  Loaned  her  brother  money  to  pay  his  bills  about  town, 
and  took  it  as  collateral." 

"Brother  sounds  like  a  fine  young  fellow,"  said  the 
father. 

"Oh,"  they  said,  "he  wasn't  looking  when  Jerry  took 
the  collateral." 

Meanwhile  Jeremiah  was  affecting  indifference  by  bal- 
ancing his  diploma  case  on  his  chin. 

"See  if  you  can't  put  it  back  in  my  pocket,"  he  said, 
"without  upsetting  the  balance.  Now  then— steady 
does  it." 

In  spite  of  what  they  said  and  did,  the  sight  of  the  three 
young  scapegraces  always  filled  the  father's  heart  with  joy 
and  pride.  They  were  beautiful  young  men,  care-free,  kind 
and  spotless.  The  Dean  himself  analyzed  them  very  well 
when  he  said,  "  Let  them  off  this  time,  Professor,  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  to  me.   All  of  them  that  isn't  mischief  is  heart. " 

The  professor  in  question  let  them  off  and  received  upon 
his  following  birthday  a  wonderful,  great  loving-cup. 
There  was  no  writing  to  show  him  from  whom  it  came; 
but  his  little  daughter,  who  had  just  learned  to  count  up 
to  ten  and  was  proud  of  it,  observed  that  the  cup  had 
three  handles.  And  in  after  years  these  handles  came 
to  be  known  in  the  professor's  family  life  as  James,  Jordan 
and  Jeremiah. 

J/J 

COMPARATIVELY  few  people  knew  which  was  which. 
And  the  triplets'  mother  was  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  had  never  made  a  mistake.  The  authorities 
at  New  Haven  confessed  to  utter  helplessness  in  the 


matter.  Professor  Merry,  who  is  head  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy,  once  said  to  me:  "I  never  knew 
which  was  reciting.  If  I  had  called  upon  James  and 
received  a  correct  answer  to  my  question  I  always  had 
the  suspicion  that  it  was  Jeremiah  rather  than  James  who 
had  given  it  to  me.  It  was  always  suspected  that  Jeremiah 
specialized  in  political  economy,  James  in  the  languages, 
and  Jordan  in  mathematics;  and  that  when  in  doubt  they 
helped  each  other  out.  And  we  know  that 
they  often  substituted  for  each  other  in 
matters  of  sick  excuses  and  absences. 
Dressed  just  alike,  colored  just  alike,  and 
with  the  same  tricks  of  voice  and  expres- 
sion, they  were  a  standing  joke.  The 
Bertillon  system  must  have  collapsed 
before  them.  In  the  three  sets  of  teeth 
there  was  not  a  single  filling,  and  the  boys 
hadn't  a  differentiating  mark  upon  their 
bodies." 

Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  boys'  classmates 
affected  to  know  them  apart;  but  only  by 
deduction.  Half  a  dozen  knew  James  from 
his  brothers  even  in  the  dark;  while  Jordan 
and  Jeremiah  had  each  a  similar  devoted 
following.    But  more  astonishing  than 
these  mere  physical  resemblances,  which 
are  more  or  less  common  in  human  experi- 
ence, was  the  psychological  sympathy  that 
occasionally  showed  itself  as  existing 
among  the  three.    I  say  occasionally,  be- 
cause when  James  went  to  the  infirmary 
with  measles  his  brothers  suffered  no  sym- 
pathetic disturbances;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  during  the  summer  following,  both 
James  and  Jordan  came  down  upon  a  given 
day  with  dreadful  colds  in  their  heads,  and 
it  was  learned  that  upon  that  same  day  Jeremiah  had  fallen 
overboard  from  a  yacht  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  had 
narrowly  escaped  death  from  drowning,  and  that  he  had 
developed  a  cold  the  like  of  which,  so  he  wrote,  had  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  suffered.   And  again  Jeremiah,  having 
accompanied  his  mother  to  church,  came  down  during  the 
sermon  with  an  uncontrollable  and  disgraceful  attack  of 
laughter.    He  himself  could  not  explain  just  what  it  was 
that  had  tickled  his  risibles.  It  transpired  that  James  and 
Jordan  had  attended  church  upon  that  same  Sunday  with 
a  large  house  party  of  young  people,  and  that  James  had 
turned  a  prodigious,  black,  malicious  pinch-bug  loose; 
that  the  aforesaid  pinch-bug  had  attacked  the  cotton 
ankle  of  a  spinster  who  sat  just  across  the  aisle,  and  that 
the  ensuing  disaster  had  moved  James  and  his  brother  to 
conduct  unbecoming  in  young  Christian  gentlemen. 

The  boys'  father  had  a  favorite  anecdote  of  his  own. 
"James,"  said  he,  "was  hunting  in  Virginia;  Jordan  was 
quail-shooting  in  Texas;  and  Jeremiah  was  squiring  some 
young  dame  of  his  in  Philadelphia.  Within  half  an  hour 
I  received  telegrams  from  each  of  them,  saying  that  he 
was  stone  broke  and  would  I  please  telegraph  him  some 
money?  There's  psychological  sympathy  for  you ! " 

It  was  only  in  their  hobbies  that  the  young  men  dif- 
fered. James  had  a  passion  for  horses,  which  neither  of  his 
brothers  shared.  To  see  a  good  pair  of  setters  work  Jordan 
would  have  walked  barefoot  to  Mecca.  But  James  and 
Jeremiah  looked  down  on  dogs.  Jeremiah,  from  his  earliest 
years,  was  a  squire  of  dames,  while  James  and  Jordan  con- 
sidered all  women,  including  their  sisters,  and  excepting 
their  mother,  unconscionable  nuisances. 

Though  two  years  had  passed,  the  photograph  of  the 
girl  whom  Jeremiah  had  sworn  to  marry  still  looked  at  him 
whenever  he  tied  his  tie  or  brushed  his  hair,  but  he  had 
never  met  her.  He  had  avoided  doing  so.  "She  may  be  all 
she  looks,"  he  said  to  himself  many  and  many  a  time; 
"  but  if  she  isn't  it  would  be  such  a  blow  that  I  couldn't  bear 
up.  Johnson  Paulding"  [this  was  her  brother's  name] 
"was  unquestionably  the  stupidest  man  that  ever  came 
to  Yale.    And,  of  course,  stupidity  does  run  in  families." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jeremiah  cared  no  more  for  the  girl 
of  the  photograph  than  you  or  I  do.  Since  her  bright 
eyes  had  first  allured  his,  he  had  enjoyed  half  a  dozen 
desperate  flirtations.  He  kept  her  image  on  his  dressing- 
table  as  much  to  tease  and  pique  his  mother  as  for  any 
other  reason,  and  also  because  he  was  by  nature  stubborn. 
Elated  by  the  sight  of  her  girlish  and  fragile  beauty,  he  had 
sworn  to  marry  her.  In  his  own  mind  he  had  long  since 
retracted  from  this  oath,  taken  it  back  and  eaten  it;  but 
he  did  not  propose  to  back  down  openly.  Furthermore,  he 
admired  the  idea  of  faithfulness  in  man,  and  the  more  he 
learned  by  experience  that  he  himself  had  about  as  much 
inherent  faithfulness  as  a  butterfly,  why,  the  more  he 
admired  it  as  a  quality. 

IV 

JORDAN  was  going  home  after  a  junketing  trip  of  some 
weeks.  He  had  gone  to  Pittsburgh  to  take  part  in 
an  invitation  pigeon-shoot  for  a  great  punchbowl  of  sil- 
ver that  weighed  ten  pounds,  and  a  state  championship. 
The  bowl  was  in  his  trunk.  Somewhere  in  western 
Virginia  he  had  discovered  a  young  setter  in  which,  to  the 
acute  senses  of  a  dog,  was  added  the  mind  of,  say,  a  bright 
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mall  boy    He  had  paid  a  Largs  sum  for  the  dog,  but  t  hat 

was  nothing,    Then  he  had  come  ii>.v  si  r  good  luck) 

across  a  brad  <>r  wild  land  thai  could  be  bought  at  an 

average  Of  $1.16  ail  acre,  upon  Which  quail  were  so 
plentiful  thai  you  hardly  needed  a  dog  to  (ind  them.  The 

trad  oontained  many  turkeys  and  deer,  and  even  a  few 

hears  Jordan, after  sundry  hectic  telegraphic  communica- 
tions with  his  father,  had  been  enabled  to  purchase  as 

much  of  this  tract  as  was  needed  to  till  his  cup  of  happi- 
ness to  the  brim.  Mut  t  he  papers  were  no  sooner  signed 
t  han  a  profound  melancholy  seized  him.  lie  cut  short  the 
exploration  of  his  preserve,  moped  for  a  day  or  two,  per- 
mitted the  farmer  with  whom  he  was  stopping  to  feed  the 
new  dog;  came  in  from  a  half-hearted  morning's  shooting, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  took  his  gun  to  pieces  and 
put  it  in  its  case  without  cleaning  it.  He  had  suddenly  lost 
interest  in  everything  that  was  dear  to  him.  He  packed 
his  trunk  with  his  feet  (denting  the  championship  bowl) 
and  started  for  home. 

At  Washington,  while  the  car  in  which  he  had  arrived 
was  being  hooked  to  a  New  York  express,  he  saw  his 
brother  James  walking  down  the  platform,  followed  by  a 
porter  who  carried  his  valise.  James  had  an  absent- 
minded,  crestfallen  look.  Usually  his  eyes  were  alertly 
roving  in  search  of  amusement  at  the  expense  of  others, 
or  opportunities  for  sudden  mischief.  Now  he  behaved 
like  a  man  who  is  tired,  disillusioned  and  in  ill  health. 

Presently  the  brothers  had  met  and  shaken  hands  in  a 
solemn  fashion.    "Where  you  going?"  Jordan  asked. 

"  Home,"  said  James. 

"So'm  I;  come  back  to  my  compartment." 

Usually  when  the  brothers  traveled  together  they 
amused  themselves  vastly.  On  the  present  occasion  they 
might  have  been  journeying  to  a  funeral. 

"  Have  some  good  rides? "  asked  Jordan. 

"  So-so,"  said  James.  He  was  staring  glumly.  "  How'd 
the  big  shoot  go?    I  didn't  see  the  papers. " 

"  Got  a  line  of  sitters  and  won  out,  "said  Jordan  modestly. 

"Hear  you've  bought  a  preserve." 

"Ah-hah." 

"Any  good?" 

"So-so.    Thought  you  were  going  to  stay  South." 
"  Nope.   Thought  you  were." 
"  Nope." 

James  undid  a  roll  containing  all  the  new  magazines 
and  weeklies. 

' '  Somethin '  to  look  at  ?  " 
"Thanks." 

Ordinarily  Jordan  would  have  chosen  one  of  the  illus- 
trated sporting  magazines.  But  now  he  selected  a  weekly 
devoted  to  homy  home  inter- 
ests, and  without  so  much  as 
once  smiling  read  a  column 
describing  to  the  young  house- 
wife how  to  cut  pantalets  for 
chops  out  of  paper.  James 
meanwhile  sank  himself  into 
a  short  story  called  Love  on 
the  Housetops. 

At  Philadelphia  the  young 
men  became  unaccountably 
restless,  and  took  the  air  on 
the  platform.  They  scanned 
the  crowds  with  a  kind  of 
feverish  eagerness,  as  if  seek- 
ing the  face  of  a  friend.  They 
saw  nobody  they  knew. 

"What's  wrong,  Jimmie?" 
asked  Jordan  as  the  train 
gathered  way. 

"Dished  if  I  know,"  said 
James.  "  I  feel  all  in.  Bored 
and  blue." 

"  Me  too,"  said  Jordan. 
"  And  there's  no  reason  for  it. 
We're  going  the  way  of  the 
spoiled.  We've  got  too  much 
money.  We  ought  to  be 
kicked." 

"Let's  kick  each  other," 
suggested  James,  with  a  flash 
of  his  old-time  interest  in 
life. 

"You're  on,"  said  Jordan, 
looking  a  trifle  less  melan- 
choly. 

He  rose  and,  as  the  younger, 
took  his  kicking  first.  Itwasno 
child's  play,  but  a  grown-up, 
solid  affair  that  hurt.  Then 
Jordan  kicked  James.  And  for 
a  time  the  pair  laughed  and 
joked  and  took  a  certain  pleas- 
ure in  being  alive  and  thinking 
mischievous  thoughts.  But 
gradually  their  melancholy 
returned  -as  often  in  April  the 
sun  shines  out.  the  whole  sky 


clears,  and  ten  minutes  later  rain  is  pelting  the  earth  from 
leaden  cloud.; 

When  the  door  of  their  father's  house  was  opened  to 
them  they  shook  hands  with  the  butler,  who  was  one  of 
their  oldest  friends  and  well-wishers,  and  James  asked 
him  who  was  at  home. 

"Only  Mr.  Jerry,"  said  the  butler.  "And  I'm  thank- 
ful you've  come  home,  sir.  I  can't  make  out  what  ails 
him,  sir." 

"  Is  he  sick?   What's  wrong?" 

"  Nothing  much,  sir;  only  for  ten  days  now  he  hasn't 
done  anything  that  he  oughtn't  to  have  done.  And  he 
don't  eat  hearty.  His  invitations  are  piling  up,  but  he 
won't  even  open  them.  But  the  sight  of  you  and  Mr. 
Jordan  will  bring  him  around.  .  ."  The  butler  felt 
suddenly  disconcerted  by  the  solemn  young  faces  that 
confronted  him.  "At  least,  sir,  I  hope  as  how  a  sight  of 
you  will  bring  him  around." 

It  didn't. 

V 

THEY  found  Jeremiah  at  the  fireplace  in  his  bedroom 
burning  papers,  ribbons,  gloves,  photographs  and  paid 
bills.  He  welcomed  his  brothers  solemnly,  as  the  presiding 
relative  at  a  funeral  welcomes  the  other  relatives. 
"  How's  everybody?  "  asked  James. 
"Well,"  said  Jeremiah. 
"And  everything?"  asked  Jordan. 
Jeremiah  smiled  faintly. 

"  Unwell,"  he  said.  "  These  old  things  are  full  of  germs. 
So  I'm  burning  them." 

"  Well,  get  it  over,"  said  James,  "  and  prepare  to  answer 
questions." 

While  Jeremiah  completed  the  incineration  of  his 
remaining  relics  his  back  was  turned,  and  Jordan  chose  the 
opportunity  to  nudge  James  in  the  ribs.  Jordan  pointed 
silently  to  Jeremiah's  dressing-table.   James  nodded. 

The  photograph  of  Miss  Paulding  occupied  its  old 
place,  but  it  had  been  promoted  from  a  leather  frame  to 
one  that  looked  like  gold.  Under  the  pretense  of  brush- 
ing his  hair  Jordan  walked  over  to  the  dressing-table  and 
presently,  indicating  the  new  picture-frame  for  James' 
benefit,  held  up  five  fingers  three  times,  and  three  fingers 
once.  By  this  James  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
metal  of  which  the  frame  was  made  was  gold,  eighteen 
carats  fine.  James  cleared  his  throat. 

"Jerry,"  he  said,  "when  did  you  finally  meet  Miss 
Paulding?" 

"How  do  you  know  I've  met  her?"    This  gruffly. 
"Because,"  said  James,  "you've  put  her  under  glass 
so  that  the  flies  can't  make  any  more  specks  on  her." 


"She  Turned  Me 
Down  Flat  .  . 


Jeremiah  rose  from  his  knees  and  turned. 

"Jerry,"  said  Jordan,  "a  lew  days  ago  Jimmie  and  I, 
being  in  an  exuberant  state  of  health  and  happiness,  were 
suddenly  struck  dumb  with  melancholy.  We  have  tried 
to  account  for  it  in  every  way  and  can't.  And  the.  only 
thing  we  can  think  of  is  that  you  are  responsible." 

"You  know,"  said  James,  "that  this  sort,  of  thing  has 
happened  to  us  three  so  often  that  it  can't  be  just  coinci- 
dence. You  seem  as  depressed  as  we  are.  Have  you  a 
reason  for  being  depressed  ?  We  are  willing  to  suffer  from 
sympathy;  but  we  don't  like  to  suffer  unless  it's  neces- 
sary. So,  if  you  could  tell  us  your  reason,  maybe  we 
could  help  to  remove  it." 

"  When  did  you  first  feel  blue?  "  asked  Jeremiah. 

James  named  a  day  and  an  hour. 

"And  then,"  Jordan  put  in,  "was  just  when  it  hit  me." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Jeremiah,  and  he  sighed,  "it's  all 
my  fault.  But  tell  me  this :  for  the  preceding  week  was 
either  of  you,  by  any  chance,  in  unusually  high  spirits? 
Felt  as  if  everything  was  going  your  way,  and  all  that?" 

"  My  case  exactly,"  said  Jordan. 

And  James  said,  "Yep." 

"Then,"  said  Jeremiah  solemnly,  "it's  right  for  me  to 
tell  you  what's  wrong  with  me.  .  .  .  That  girl"— and 
he  pointed  to  the  dressing-table— "for  years  has  always 
been  a  sort  of  fetish  to  me.  I  always  pretended  that  I 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  intended  to  marry  her.  Of  course 
that  was  all  rot,  as  you  know.  But  I  kept  her  on  in  the 
place  of  honor.  .  .  .  And  then,  three  weeks  ago,  at  a 
dance  in  Philadelphia,  I  actually  met  her.  And  then  and 
there  all  my  silly  speeches  about  her  came  true.  .  .  . 
And  I  was  so  happy  that  I  almost  blew  up.  For  two  weeks 
I  remained  in  and  around  Philadelphia  making  the  play 
of  my  life.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  it.  .  .  .  She  turned 
me  down  flat    .    .  ." 

James  and  Jordan  nodded  and  smiled. 
"We  know  just  how  you  feel,"  said  James.    "It's  the 
way  we've  felt— only  more  so,  of  course.    Did  it  happen 
on  that  day? " 

"And  at  that  hour,"  said  Jeremiah. 
"  And  your  disappointment  traveled  through  space  until 
it  found  Jimmie  and  me,"  said  Jordan.    He  attempted  to 
smile.    "  It's  very  important  for  us  to  know  how  long  this 
affair  is  going  to  blast  your  young  fife,  Jerry." 

"Boys,"  said  Jeremiah,  "this  time  it's  the  real  thing. 
It  sounds  silly,  I  know,  and  against  reason  and  experience; 
but  I  — I  can't  live  without  her." 

"  Ouch! "  said  James.   "  But  you've  got  to  get  over  it. 
It  isn't  fair  to  make  Jordan  and  me  suffer  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives  for  a  girl  we  don't  know  from  Eve.   We've  got  all 
the  symptoms  of  being  love- 
sick without  the  satisfaction 
of  at  least  loving  somebody." 

"Why,"  said  Jordan,  "did 
she  turn  you  down?" 

"Yes,"  said  James,  "why? 
It's  important  to  know 
that." 

"Why,"  said  Jeremiah  dis- 
dainfully, "  does  any  girl  turn 
any  man  down?  Why,  because 
she  doesn't  like  him  enough; 
or  he  isn't  her  kind;  or  she 
likes  him  enough,  but  doesn't 

admire  him  enough;  or-  " 

"Stop,"  commanded  James. 
"She  likes  him  enough,  but 
doesn't  admire  him  enough 
.    .    .    Is  that  the  case  by 
any  chance?" 
"And  if  it  is?" 
"Simplicity's  self,"  said 
Jordan.  "  You  become  admi- 
rable, and  all  three  of  us  re- 
cover our  lost  gayety." 

"  It's  more  than  not  admir- 
ing me  enough,"  said  Jere- 
miah, now  determined  to  keep 
back  nothing.  "She  doesn't 
admire  me  at  all.  And  she 
seemed  to  know  quite  a  lot 
about  me.  She  admires  men 
who  do  things.  Do  you  re- 
member her  brother?" 
They  nodded. 
"She  admires  him,"  said 
Jerry.  "  He  rides  and  shoots, 
ami  plays  racquets  and  polo, 
and  is  always  busy  doing  pic- 
turesque stunts,  and  " 

"Did  he  ever  pay  you  the 
money  he  borrowed  from 
you?  "  asked  James  quietly. 

Not  without  reluctance, 
Jerry  shook  his  head. 

"She  admires  him   " 

was  Jordan's  comment. 


(Continued  on  Pan*  30) 
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IAREDO,  Texas,  is  on  the  Mexican 
.  border,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south  of  San  Antonio,  and  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  California.  Cotulla  is  about 
fifty  miles  farther  north.  That  region,  in 
other  words,  enjoys  a  warm  climate. 

A  dozen  or  so  years  ago,  near  Cotulla, 
Mr.  George  Copp,  a  citizen  of  English 
descent  who  had  been  in  the  Bermudas, 
conceived  the  idea  of  raising  Bermuda 
onions.    For  two  seasons  he  carried  out 
his  idea  successfully  on  a  small  scale.  Then 
his  neighbors  began  following  the  example. 
Gradually  the  word  spread  that  there  was 
big  money  in  growing  onions  in  southern  Texas.  The 
railroads,  desiring  tonnage  and  settlers,  assisted  in 
spreading  the  word.  By  1905  onion  culture  had  become 
an  important  Texas  industry,  the  product  then  amount- 
ing to  five  hundred  carloads.    Last  year  thirty-four  hun- 
dred carloads  were  shipped  out  of  the  state,  and  onion  lands, 
originally  costing  three  dollars  an  acre,  were  worth  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  industry  had  encountered 
serious  difficulties.  To  nurse  a  Bermuda  onion  from  help- 
less infancy  to  robust  maturity  appears  to  require  about 
as  much  care  and  forethought  as  the  upbringing  of  a 
delicate  child.  I  have  heard  learned  spinsters  at  women's 
clubs  describe  the  most  approved  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing the  latter  feat,  and  experienced  onionists  lay  down 
rules  for  the  former.  I  hardly  know  which  is  the  more 
ticklish  job. 

To  begin  with,  the  seed  itself  is  a  very  fragile  product, 
subject  to  rapid  deterioration.  Thus  the  onion  seed 
derived  from  one  Texas  crop  is  useless  for  planting  the 
next  crop.  So  far  as  present  experiments  have  gone  only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  it  will  germinate.  So  the  seed  for 
each  Texas  crop  is  brought  from  the  Island  of  Teneriffe, 
one  of  the  Canary  group,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
where  the  crop  ripens  just  at  the  right  season  to  allow 
fresh  seed  to  be  brought  to  Texas  in  time  for  planting. 
The  onions,  therefore,  are  really  Canaries  rather  than 
Bermudas,  but  the  latter  name  had  been  long  established 
in  trade  and  there  may  have  been  some  esthetic  reluc- 
tance about  associating  onions  with  song-birds.  So  the 
Texas  onions  are  still  called  Bermudas. 

How  the  Growers  Coddle  Young  Onions 

THE  seed  is  brought  over  in  hermetically  sealed  pack- 
ages, reaching  Texas  in  August,  which  gives  just  about 
time  to  distribute  it  before  planting  begins  in  September. 
After  proper  plowing,  harrowing  and  disking,  the  seed  beds 
should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  with  a  hand  rake,  all  clods, 
small  sticks  and  trash  carefully  removed,  and  the  back  of 
the  rake  used  to  level  the  bed.  Care  must  also  be  taken, 
I  am  told,  not  to  plant  the  seed  too  deep;  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  is  deep  enough.  After  planting,  the  seed  bed 
is  flooded  with  water  to  a  depth  of  two  inches— from 
ditches  that  have  previously  been  constructed— with  care. 
"  Great  care  at  this  time  is  necessary  if  the  weather  is  dry," 
say  the  rules.  "As  soon  as  dry  places  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand  appear  water  should  be  turned  on  the  beds  again." 

In  about  a  week  onions  will  begin  to  appear  above 
ground.  "The  beds  should  then  be  watched  very  closely 
and  kept  wet."  For  the  onion,  it  seems,  is  of  the  lily 
family— although  smelling  differently— and  requires  a 
great  deal  of  water  while  getting  its  start  in  life. 

"Plow  and  water  alternately,"  the  directions  con- 
tinue, "until  the  plants  get  as  large  as  a  leadpencil; 
then  transplant  at  once."  This  transplanting  means 
pulling  each  separate  onion-plant  out  of  the  seed  bed; 
clipping  the  roots  and  top;  carrying  the  young  clipped 
plants  to  the  onion  field  proper  and  setting  them  anew  in 
rows  about  sixteen  inches  apart,  with  a  space  of  three  to 
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four  inches  between  each  plant.  The  transplanter,  work- 
ing on  his  knees,  carries  a  stick  in  his  right  hand  with 
which  he  makes  in  the  ground  a  hole  two  and  one-half 
inches  deep.  Withdrawing  the  stick,  he  takes  the  young 
onion  in  his  left  hand,  places  it  in  the  hole  right  side  up, 
and  knees  his  toilsome  way  to  the  next  hole. 

This  is  all  hand-labor,  performed  under  a  fairly  ardent 
sun;  and  a  well-conducted  onion  field  will  contain  about 
eighty  thousand  separate  plants  to  the  acre— involving 
consequently  eighty  thousand  right-hand  jabs  with  the 
stick,  as  many  planting  motions  with  the  left  hand  and 
considerable  travel  on  the  knees. 

Lest  this  description  discourage  some  prospective  onion 
grower,  however,  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  hand  labor  is 
practically  all  performed  by  Mexicans  who  are  paid  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  Perhaps  the  former  is 
nearer  to  the  average  rate.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
an  ample  supply  of  this  cheap  labor  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Bermuda  onion  industry  in  this  country. 
Incidentally,  South  Texas  farmers  seem  to  think  very  well 
of  this  Mexican  labor,  which  they  largely  employ.  The 
Mexicans  are  said  to  be  in  the  main  both  docile  and  willing 
to  work.  "With  a  good  foreman  who  knows  how  to 
handle  them  and  keep  them  going,"  said  one  rather  exten- 
sive agricultural  employer,  "  you  can  get  as  much  work  in  a 
day  out  of  a  gang  of  Mexicans  as  out  of  any  other  unskilled 
laborers."  Incidentally,  also— for  it  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject— the  onion  industry  of  Texas  is  pro- 
tected from  the  pauper  labor  of  Bermuda  by  a  stiff  import 
duty. 

After  the  transplanting  come  plowing,  weeding  and 
irrigating,  until  the  onions  are  so  ripe  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  tops  have  fallen.  They  are  then  plowed  up  and  laid— 
not  pitched  or  thrown,  mind  you,  for  that  might  bruise 
them— but  laid  in  windrows.  The  tops  and  roots  are  cut 
off  with  sheep-shears  and  the  shorn  onions  are  packed  in 
shipping  crates  that  have  been  distributed  along  the  rows. 

Nothing  remains  but  to  market  them— which,  of  course, 
is  where  nearly  all  the  trouble  has  come  in.  Unlike  oranges, 
where  six  or  seven  years  must  elapse  between  the  planting 
of  the  orchard  and  the  gathering  of  a  full  crop,  or  even 
grapes,  where  three  or  four  years  must  elapse,  the  produc- 
tion of  onions  can  be  increased  very  rapidly.  Only  six 
months  elapse  between  the  first  planting  and  a  full  harvest. 
The  production  did,  in  fact,  increase  very  rapidly. 

In  1905  Texas  produced  five  hundred  carloads,  or  about 
twelve  million  pounds,  and  its  only  marketing  facilities 
were  such  as  it  had  relied  upon  when  the  industry  was 
about  a  tenth  that  size.  In  the  main,  every  grower  trust- 
fully loaded  his  crated  onions  into  a  freight  car  and  shipped 
them  off  to  some  Northern  commission  man  whom  he  had 
happened  to  hear  about,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  done  very 
well  in  marketing  a  few  hundred  crates  in  previous  years. 
There  were  some  buyers  in  the  field;  but  they  were  no 
better  equipped  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  handling  a 
big  output  than  the  individual  growers  were.    One  such 


buyer  left  San  Antonio  hopefully  with 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and 
lost  practically  every  cent  of  it.  In  short, 
the  onions  were  simply  dumped  into  com- 
paratively few  Northern  markets.  Freight 
charges  and  commissions  ate  them  up. 
Many  growers  received  barely  enough  to 
pay  for  their  crates. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  the  thing 
that  most  forcibly  suggested  itself  was,  of 
course,  cooperation.  The  growers  began 
agitating  that  subject.   Engaged  in  onion 
culture  were  a  number  of  men  of  business 
experience.   The  vice-president  of  a  rail- 
road, for  example,  was  also  an  onion 
grower.   About  New  Braunfels,  near  San  Antonio,  is  a 
community  of  successful  farmers,  largely  of  German 
descent.   One  of  them  is  Harry  Landa,  sometimes 
jocularly  called  the  Duke  of  New  Braunfels.   Mr.  Landa 
is  an  onion  grower.  When  the  growers  began  moving  for 
cooperation  men  of  this  sort  among  them  took  a  decided 
interest  in  the  movement. 

A  meeting,  held  at  San  Antonio  in  the  latter  part  of  1905, 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Texas  Truck 
Growers'  Association,  and  onion  raisers  representing 
approximately  seventy  per  cent  of  the  crop  joined  it.  The 
association  was  duly  incorporated  early  in  1906,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  shares 
of  one  dollar  each.  Any  grower  may  become  a  member  by 
subscribing  for  five  shares;  but,  if  he  prefers,  he  may  pay 
down  only  thirty  per  cent  of  the  price— that  is,  $1.50.  In 
short,  the  capital  stock  is  hardly  more  than  nominal. 

Every  member  agrees,  however,  that  he  will  not  con- 
sign any  portion  of  his  crop  except  through  the  general 
sales  department  of  the  association.  He  may,  if  he  pleases, 
sell  his  crop  outright,  f.  o.  b.  at  his  shipping  point;  but  in 
that  case  he  must  pay  the  association  its  regular  marketing 
charge  of  seven  cents  on  each  fifty-pound  crate. 

Great  Savings  on  Canary  Seed 

AS  I  MENTIONED  before,  the  association  was  under  the 
A  guidance  of  men  of  sound  business  judgment.  Natu- 
rally, therefore,  it  chose  a  manager  who  was  capable  of  earn- 
ing a  good  salary  and  then  let  him  manage.  Roy  Campbell, 
of  San  Antonio,  a  successful  commission  man,  was  selected 
for  the  post.  In  the  association's  first  year— 1906— the 
farmers  paid  $4.25  a  pound  for  their  imported  onion  seed 
of  the  crystal  wax  variety,  and  $2.75  a  pound  for  the 
yellow.  When  that  crop  was  marketed  Manager  Campbell 
went  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  made  a  contract  for  five 
years'  supply  of  seed,  with  the  result  that  last  year 
association  members  paid  $1.35  a  pound,  delivered,  for 
crystal  wax  seed,  and  $1.05  for  yellow.  As  the  association 
bought  over  eight  tons  of  seed  the  saving,  as  compared  with 
the  1906  price,  was  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Incidentally 
again,  seed  will  be  even  cheaper  this  year,  as  the  association 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  change  in  the  tariff. 

In  non-cooperative  days  the  onions  were  shipped  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  rail.  The  association  took  up  the 
matter  of  water  transportation  with  the  steamship  lines. 
A  plan  of  ventilating  the  boats,  so  as  to  keep  the  fragrant 
product  in  good  condition,  was  worked  out,  and  at  present 
all  onions  destined  for  points  east  of  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling  go  by  water  from  Galveston.  The  all-rail  rate 
from  Laredo  to  New  York  is  eighty-five  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  rail-and-water  rate  is  fifty-one  cents.  On  an 
average  carload,  weighing  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds, 
this  difference  is  about  ninety-five  dollars.  The  associa- 
tion has  shipped  twenty-five  hundred  cars  to  New  York  by 
sea.  If  they  had  gone  by  rail  the  freight  charges  would 
have  been  more  by  some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Formerly  there  was  no  uniformity  among  the  railroads 
as  to  the  gross  weight  of  a  crate  of  onions.  The  crates 
were  put  down  as  weighing  all  the  way  from  fifty-five  to 
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seventy-five  pounds  Kndless  vexations  little  claims  for 
Overcharge  resulted.  Through  the  association's  efforts  a 
uniform  rule  was  established,  the  gross  weight  of  a  crate 
being  taken  at  lifty-seven  pounds.  Of  course  the  associa- 
tion, controlling  a  largo  tonnage,  is  able  to  ileal  with  the 
railroads  all  around  much  more  effectively  than  any  indi- 
vidual grower  could.  For  example,  last  December  there 
was  an  important  meeting  of  railroad  men  in  St.  Louis. 
Among  other  motions  for  the  good  of  the  order  the  meeting 
decided  to  raise  the  freight  on  onions  live  cents.  A  friend 
on  the  inside  tipped  it  off  to  the  association,  and  the  asso- 
clatlon'a  emissary,  reaching  St.  Louis  before  the  meeting 
adjourned,  had  the  raise  rescinded. 

These  are  simply  some  of  the  collateral  results  that 
cooperation  makes  possible.  The  big  work  of  the  associa- 
tion, of  course,  has  been  in  developing,  organizing  and 
controlling  the  market  for  Texas  onions.  It  maintains  a 
permanent  office  in  New  York,  with  a  manager  at  a  good 
salary  and  three  traveling  men  under  him;  another  in  St. 
Louis,  with  a  manager  and  two  assistants.  These  offices 
not  only  drum  up  business  but  keep  tab  on  the  marketing. 

A  good  deal  of  the  marketing  is  done  through  com- 
mission houses ;  but  the  disadvantages  in  that  system  of 
marketing,  which  individual  growers  so  often  complain  of, 
are  not  much  felt  by  the  association  because  of  its  system. 
As  it  controls  so  large  a  portion  of  the  crop  there  is  little 
danger  of  that  chronic  overstocking  of  particular  markets 
which  causes  so  much  of  the  individual  grower's  trouble. 
Then,  every  commission  house  is  required  to  report  every 
day's  sales  to  the  New  York  or  St.  Louis  office,  according 
to  its  location;  and  one  of  the  association's  traveling 
agents  may  drop  in  at  any  moment  to  check  up  the  report 
and  verify  the  sales. 

The  Profits  on  Texas  Onion  Growing 

FOR  concrete  results :  In  1905  Southern  Texas  shipped,  in- 
dividually and  competitively,  some  five  hundred  cars  of 
onions,  and  the  growers  got  about  enough  to  pay  for  the 
crates.  In  1906  the  cooperative  association  alone  handled 
nine  hundred  cars  and  returned  to  growers  a  net  average 
price  of  $1.16  the  hundred  pounds.  In  1907  the  associa- 
tion handled  a  thousand  cars  and  the  average  net  price  to 
the  grower  was  $2.34  a  hundred  pounds. 

This  naturally  stimulated  onion  culture,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  output  more  than  doubled.  The  association 
handled  2050  cars;  but  heavy  rains  occurred  in  harvest, 
and  though  the  onion  thrives  on  water  in  infancy,  rain  at 
harvest  is  very  injurious  to  it.  Half  the  crop  was  badly 
damaged,  but  the  association's  net  price  for  onions,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  averaged  a  cent  a  pound.  Last  year 
the  association  handled  2450  cars.  Again  harvest  con- 
ditions were  rather  unfavorable.  The  net  price  to  growers 
was  $1.04  the  hundred  pounds. 

The  association,  as  mentioned  above,  maintains  an 
extensive  marketing  organization.  That  costs  something. 
It  includes  General  Manager  Campbell,  at  San  Antonio, 
and  a  number  of  district  managers  and  their  assistants— all 
drawing  salaries  commensurate  with  the  responsibility  of 
their  positions.   Farmers  are  pretty  apt  to  balk  at  paying 


good  salaries  to  the  men  who  market  their  products,  and 
outsiders  point  to  the  costliness  of  this  organization  as 
though  that  were  a  weighty  objection  to  cooperation.  But 
the  association  controlled  something  like  sixty  million 
pounds  of  onions  last  year.  To  cover  all  expenses  it  makes 
a  flat  charge  of  seven  cents  on  a  crate  of  fifty  pounds.  If 
expenses  haven't  amounted  to  that  much  the  balance 
is  rebated  to  members  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Last 
year  expenses  amounted  to  but  little  over  five  cents  a 
crate,  or  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  — which  is  scarcely 
oppressive. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  pooling  of  prices.  Each 
member  has  received  whatever  his  own  particular  batch  of 
onions  brought.  This  year,  however,  at  Cotulla,  they 
propose  to  try  pooling  prices  semi-weekly.  It  is  rather 
expected  that  this  practice  will  in  time  be  generally 
adopted,  involving  a  more  exact  grading  of  the  onions. 
Nominally,  at  least,  they  have  grades  now.  A  "fancy" 
must  be  1%  to  33^  inches  in  diameter;  symmetrical  in 
shape,  of  solid  color,  bright  and  clean— which  is  some 
onion.  A  "choice"  may  be  either  larger  or  smaller  than 
a  "fancy,"  but  must  be  shapely,  smooth,  of  solid  color, 
bright  and  clean.  Onions  that  fail  to  reach  the  "choice" 
requirements  are  mere  hoi  polloi.  Owing  to  some  strange 
psychological  property,  if  an  onion  is  discouraged  by  being 
planted  too  early  or  by  cold  weather,  it  becomes  twins 
or  "doubles"— two  onions  growing  together  with  a  flat 
side  on  each.  This  injures  its  marketability  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  onionist's  afflictions. 

The  association  has  its  own  inspector— not  a  member  of 
the  local  growers'  organization— at  the  shipping  point  to 
pass  upon  the  condition  of  the  onions  as  the  growers  bring 
them  in  for  shipment.  Also,  it  has  them  inspected  on  the 
dock  at  Galveston  and  again  on  the  dock  at  New  York. 
Thus,  usually,  it  has  three  independent  and  impartial 
reports  as  to  the  condition  of  each  particular  consignment; 
and  neither  a  commission  house  on  the  one  hand  nor  a 
grower  on  the  other  can  maintain  a  claim  that  the  onions 
were  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  quality  than  they  were  sold  for. 

Texas  onion  culture,  on  the  whole,  has  been  decidedly 
profitable.  To  prove  that,  one  need  only  cite  the  rapid  rise 
in  value  of  onion  lands  and  the  increase  in  output  from 
five  hundred  cars  in  1905  to  thirty-four  hundred  cars  in 
1909.  Virgin  soil  in  the  Cotulla  region  has  been  known  to 
produce  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  of  onions  to  the  acre 
without  fertilizing.  But  a  good  field  properly  cultivated 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  in  a  fair  year 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre.  Judging  by 
experience,  since  cooperation  was  adopted,  a  grower  may 
reasonably  expect  to  net  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  in  a  year 
when  the  onions  come  on  the  market  in  good  condition. 
This  would  give  him  three  hundred  dollars  net  to  the  acre. 

What  Happens  to  the  Amateur 

THE  amount  of  handwork  involved,  especially  in  trans- 
planting, looks  formidable;  but  labor  is  very  cheap.  The 
cost  of  transplanting,  in  fact,  runs  from  twelve  to  twenty 
dollars  an  acre;  and  the  cost  of  seed  and  all  labor,  from 
planting  to  harvest,  is  reckoned  at  about  eighty  dollars 
an  acre.  This  would  give  a  grower  the  exceedingly 
satisfactory  net  profit  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  an  acre. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  onion  literature 
afloat  which  the  cooperative  association  and  indi- 
vidual growers  of  experience  regard  with  high  dis- 
favor. This  literature  takes  the  record  yield— say 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre— multiplies 
it  by  the  record  price,  and  thus  proceeds  to  dem- 
onstrate that  anybody  can  drop  into  onion  culture 
and  be  sure  of  cleaning  up  five  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  with  little  work  and  less  care.  Onion  growing 
is  not  only  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  as  other 
forms  of  agriculture,  but  it  especially  requires  care. 

"  If  the  yield  is  about  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  the  crop  last  year  amounted  to 


thirty-four  hundred  cars,"  I  observed  mathematically  to 
an  experienced  onionist,  "there  must  be  about  four  thou- 
sand acres  under  cultivation." 

"  Nearer  eight  thousand  acres,  I  should  say,"  he  replied. 
"You've  overlooked  one  factor  the  amateurs.  They 
come  in  here  without  knowing  anything  about  onion 
growing  or  taking  any  pains  to  find  out.  They've  been 
leading  'booster'  stuff  and  think  it's  the  same  as  picking 
money  off  bushes.  So  they  get  about  enough  onions  to 
flavor  their  soup  with.  Really,  I  don't  know  a  better 
farming  proposition  for  a  man  who  knows  or  will  find  out 
how  to  go  at  it,  or  a  worse  proposition  for  a  sucker." 

There  are  a  good  many  small  fields,  of  only  an  acre  or  so, 
planted  by  farmers  as  a  sort  of  side  issue.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  onions  are  grown  in  fields  running  from  ten  up  to 
a  hundred  acres  by  men  who  make  a  specialty  of  onion 
raising.  In  fact,  there  are  fields  exceeding  a  hundred  acres. 
The  first  car  of  new  onions  this  year  was  shipped  March 
18,  and  the  marketing  continues  to  July. 

The  Enormous  Waste  in  Selling  Cotton 

TEXAS,  I  judge,  is  getting  out  of  her  onions,  through 
cooperation,  about  all  there  is  in  them.  But  in  a  far 
greater  agricultural  field  there  is  much  waste.  In  the  Lone 
Star  State  are  several  irregular  patches  of  land,  comprising 
an  area  about  equal  to  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  combined,  which  are  planted  to  cotton  and 
produce  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  total  cotton  crop 
of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  product  runs  about 
two  hundred  million  dollars  yearly,  and  well-qualified 
judges  have  estimated  the  annual  waste  in  marketing  at 
figures  that  would  make  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
mouth  water.  A  cotton  dealer  is  quoted  as  having  said, 
some  time  ago :  "I  would  rather  have  the  loss  and  rake-off 
between  the  gin  and  the  port  than  to  have  the  farmer's 
entire  profit  on  the  crop." 

Until  rather  recently,  at  least,  the  farmer  hauled  his 
cotton  to  town  as  soon  as  he  could  get  it  picked  and  ginned, 
and  sold  it  to  a  buyer  in  the  street.  The  street  buyer  cut 
a  hole  or  two  in  the  bale  and  pulled  out  a  couple  of  hand- 
fuls  as  samples.  Then  he  sold  the  cotton  to  a  local  factor, 
who  sampled  it  over  again.  This  local  factor  next  sold  the 
cotton  to  one  of  several  large  factors,  who  made  a  fresh  cut 
in  the  bale  for  his  sample  and  then  sold  the  cotton  to  an 
exporter,  who  promptly  got  out  a  jackknife  and  took  his 
whack  at  the  bale.  By  the  time  the  cotton  reached  port 
the  bale  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  last  year's  scarecrow. 
And  every  middleman  who  cut  into  the  bale  also  took  his 
slice  off  the  price.  This  marketing  system  of  forty  years 
ago— when  the  United  States  produced  one  bale  of  cotton 
where  it  now  produces  five  or  six — still  prevails  to  a 
considerable  degree.  This  excessive  sampling  involves, 
of  course,  much  wasted  cotton.  Owing  partly  to  the 
unkempt  condition  of  the  American  bale,  freight  charges 
and  marine  insurance  are  larger  than  they  should  be. 
There  are  other  causes  of  loss.  Indeed,  the  president  of 
the  Southern  Cotton  Association  says  that  no  other  big 
product  in  the  world  is  marketed  with  so  much  unnec- 
essary waste.       (Continued  on  Page  32) 
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She  Was  Fortunately  a  Widow,  and  Thus  Free  to  Go  to  the  Front 


I DO  not  write  this  story  from  any  love  of  writing.  I 
write  it  to  point  a  lesson  and  to  sound  a  warning.  I  am 
an  old-fashioned  woman,  and  I  glory  in  it.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  live  through  the  best  part  of  a  century 
which  must  forever  go  down  in  history  as  the  Golden  Age 
of  the  race. 

As  a  child  I  must  have  seen  something  of  the  Revolution. 
I  can  just  vaguely  remember  my  mother's  departure  to 
join  Belmont  in  her  great  expedition,  the  march  on 
Washington,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  rebellious  male  Senate.  She  left 
the  house  just  at  twilight.  I  can  see  her  now  buckling 
on  her  sword,  which  made  me  think  of  a  hatpin.  She  was 
fortunately  a  widow,  and  thus  free  to  go  to  the  front. 
She  kissed  us  girls  good-by.  I  can  recall  her  words. 

"Thank  God,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  have  borne  women- 
children  !  If  anything  happens  to  me  you  can  carry  on  the 
fight!" 

But  these  are  memories  of  long  ago,  and  I  want  to  talk 
of  conditions  now.  The  Twentieth  Century  has  been  one 
of  happiness  and  prosperity  under  the  loving  rule  of 
Woman,  seated  at  last  on  the  throne.  Mattie  Avery,  the 
great  historian  of  the  Revolution,  has  crystallized  our 
times  in  a  phrase. 

"  In  the  Twentieth  Century,"  she  says  in  the  History  of 
the  Triumph  of  Woman,  Vol.  VI,  page  348,  "Man  was 
put  in  his  place,  and  still  better,  kept  there! " 

Happy,  indeed,  were  those  mid-century  days!  But  now 
what  do  we  see?  Discontented  men,  unsexed  creatures, 
not  content  with  their  work,  with  their  place  in  the 
factory  or  at  the  plow,  trying  to  be  doctors,  lawyers, 
politicians— women,  in  short.  There  is  a  "  Man's  Rights 
Movement,"  if  you  please,  and  I  understand  that  there 
are  members  of  my  own  sex  so  shameless  and  misguided 
as  to  lend  it  their  support.  This  morning  I  was  roused 
from  my  refreshing  sleep  by  a  rowdy  procession  going  up 
Fifth  Avenue  carrying  banners  marked  "  Votes  for  Men! " 
It  was  headed  by  that  Mackay  boy,  who  might  better 
be  occupied  remembering  thai;  his  great-grandmother 
fought  and  bled  in  the  Revolution.  We  have  no  longer  any 
pride  of  ancestry  in  this  country ! 

I  am  not  an  unreasonable  woman.  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  understand  masculine  ambition,  and  to  admit 
that  there  may  be  exceptional  men  whose  minds  would 
actually  fit  them  to  take  part  in  what  I  may  call  the 
intellectual  half  of  the  world's  work.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  wrong  than  to  encourage  the  ordinary  man  to 
attempt  what  is  quite  beyond  his  powers.  The  question 
f/SLS  settled  by  God  and  Nature  when  man's  body  was 
made  strong  and  his  mind  weak,  while  woman's  mind  was 
strong  and  her  body  weak.  The  hard,  rough  physical 
work  of  the  world  must  be  done  by  men.  Are  women  to 
dig  ditches,  and  scrub  floors,  and  wield  pots  and  kettles  in 
the  kitchen?  No.  This  is  all  man's  sphere.  Woman's 
domain  is  the  imagination,  the  intellect.  She  guides  and 
controls  man's  ruder  strength,  and  so  she  must  to  the  end. 


But  this,  obviously,  is  not  telling  my  story — which 
comes  of  being  an  amateur  at  writing  and  a  garrulous  old 
woman  as  well.  I've  gone  on  chattering  like  a  man— I 
confess  it  frankly  and  so  put  an  end  to  it. 

Everyone  knows  or  knows  about  Senator  Erne  Morris,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Morris,  her  husband.  Mr.  Morris 
was  Frederick  Challineur,  of  the  well-known  New  York 
family  of  that  name.  Of  course  I  know  the  Challineurs, 
root  and  branch.  They  belong,  as  my  family  do,  to  the  old 
New  York  aristocracy;  we  came  there  from  Pittsburgh 
'way  back  in  the  last  century— about  1899,  in  fact.  I  like 
the  Challineurs  in  spite  of  their  being  my  cousins,  yet  I 
should  never  have  advised  a  serious-minded  woman  like 
Effie  Morris,  who  looked  forward  to  a  career  in  the  world, 
to  choose  a  husband  from  that  family.  But  the  Challineur 
men  are  invariably  handsome  and  attractive,  and  that  is 
sufficient  excuse  for  some  women  when  they  marry.  I  thank 
my  fortune  that  I've  always  tried  to  choose  my  husbands 
for  their  solid  qualities,  not  their  looks,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence I've  only  had  six,  and  of  those  I  only  lost  four  by 
having  to  divorce  them.  But  to  go  back  to  the  Challi- 
neurs. The  men  are  generally  fine,  sturdy  creatures,  excel- 
lent fathers  of  families.  They  are  strong,  well  built,  athletic. 
They  fly  well,  they  play  air-polo  excellently,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  have  done  really  notable  work  in  submarine 
explorations  under  the 
Antarctic  ice-cap.  I'm 
not  sure  that  one  of 
them  wasn't  on  the  first 
successful  Polar  expe- 
dition. But  for  all  that 
there  is  a  strange  streak 
in  them.  Fred  had  it 
to  the  full. 

I  was  at  the  wedding. 
Fred  Challineur  made 
a  beautiful  groom,  and, 
old  woman  though  I 
am,  I  did  not  regret  my 
privilege  of  kissing  him. 

"  There,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris!"  I  said.  "And  I 
hope  you're  going  to  be 
very  happy." 

"  I  am,  Aunt  Mary," 
he  said.  "I'm  so  in- 
terested in  Effie's  polit- 
ical career  I  want  to 
understand  it;  I  want 
to  help  her  in  it." 

I  am  an  old  woman. 
I  am  a  relative.  I 
thought  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  speak  bluntly. 

"  The  best  way  for 
you,  Fred,  to  help  your 
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wife  in  her  career  is  to  mind  your  own  business.  Stay 
in  your  garage,  play  your  polo,  but  let  politics  alone." 

It  was  Effie  who  answered  me,  not  Fred.  She  drew 
herself  up  rather  haughtily. 

"  I  wish  my  husband  to  be  interested  in  my  work, 
Mrs.  McCarnobie,"  she  said.  "  I  want  Fred's  help  in 
my  career." 

"  If  you  want  Fred's  help  you'll  probably  get  it,"  I 
answered,  a  little  tartly.  "But  you'll  probably  need 
more  help  soon ;  mine,  perhaps— at  any  rate  a  woman's 
—to  get  you  out  of  the  trouble  your  husband's  help 
has  got  you  into.  You're  a  Man's  Rights  woman,  are 
you?" 

That  stung  her. 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly  "  she  began.  But  I  turned 

on  my  heel  and  walked  away,  little  realizing  how  nearly 
true  my  prophecy  was  to  come. 

They  went  at  once  to  Washington  to  live.    Now,  for 
years  I've  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  house  there  for 
the  winter.   The  climate  is  agreeable,  both  the  Cosmo- 
politan and  the  Boadicea  are  excellent  clubs— no  one 
can  cook  a  chocolate  eclair  or  broil  a  marshmallow  better 
than  the  Cosmopolitan's  chef — and  I  like  seeing  the 
prominent  women  of  my  country.    Though  I  am  no 
longer  in  active  professional  or  political  life  I  like  to  be  in 
touch  with  it.  At  any  rate,  I  was  not  without  opportunities 
for  observing  the  Morris  menage. 

Very  soon  Fred  and  Effie  started  what  was  called  "a 
political  salon,"  and  they  got  hold  of  all  the  queer  fish  in 
Washington.  Fred  was  a  devotee  of  all  the  new  cults,  an 
advocate  of  all  the  new  reforms.  Mind  you,  I  don't 
scoff  at  men's  power  altogether.  Often  they  can  rouse 
public  opinion,  and  by  indirect  influence,  which  is  the 
natural,  wholesome,  manly  way,  can  often  induce  women 
to  take  up  a  burning  cause  and  do  something  about  it.  I 
was,  for  example,  glad  enough  to  see  Fred  organize  an 
athletic  carnival  week  or  gymkana  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Male  Infanticide  in  China. 
Of  course,  one  sees  the  Chinese  point  of  view.  In  a  con- 
gested population  naturally  too  many  male  infants  are 
mere  cumberers  of  the  earth.  Still,  humanity  is  humanity, 
and  I  think  it  a  generous  and  praiseworthy  impulse  on  the 
part  of  American  men  to  save  the  little  Chinese  boys;  to 
remember  that  if  there  is  the  stern,  logical  Chinese  mother 
there  is  as  well  the  tender-hearted  Chinese  father  who  will 
miss  his  useless  little  boy  as  much  as  he  would  his  splendid 
girl  child.  Such  activities  seem  to  me  well  within  man's 
sphere.  But  Fred  Morris  began  to  talk  freely  about 
national  politics.    He  began  to  ask  Senator  Clark,  of 

Wisconsin,  frequently 
to  the  house.  And  he 
began  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject which  the  some- 
what rarefied  and 
idealist  male  sense  of 
honor  is  quite  incom- 
petent to  deal  with — 
the  question  of  grafting 
methods  in  the  Senate. 

Now,  if  our  century 
has  done  any  great 
work  in  what  I  might 
call  the  actual  technic 
of  politics,  it  is  in  sys- 
tematizing and  regular- 
izing graft.  Woman's 
task  here  was  to  bring 
grafting  into  line  with 
the  other  great  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  to 
control  it  to  the  na- 
tional advantage. 
Now,  perhaps  the  most 
distinguishing  feature 
of  the  early  Twentieth 
Century  was  the 
growth  of  unions,  and 
the  complete  triumph 
of  the  trades-union 
principle.    What  more 
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union,  and  the  elimination 
hi  non  union  grafters  from 

the  Hailed  Stales  Senate':' 
The  reckless  and  ext  i-a vacant 
methods  of  securing  legis- 
lation prevalent  in  an  earlier 
da}  have  long  since  disap- 
peared. Corporations  and 
individuals  interested  in 
passing  or  killing  a  certain 
hill  make  definite  financial 
tenders  to  the  Senate,  not 
lo  individual  Senators  or  to 
cliques.  This  is  dignified, 
and  moreover  it  is  the  most 
direct  and  definite  way  of  as- 
certaining what  the  country's 
Vox  populi,  vox  dei.  But  that 
Now  it  is  definitely  put 


Feeling  on  any  subject  is. 
voice  used  to  be  hard  to  hear, 
before  the  Senate  in  intelligible  sums.  As  one  of  the  old 
philosophers  observes,  "Money  talks."  And  whoever 
wants  a  bill  passed  badly  will  surely  be  willing  to  pay  for 
it;  otherwise  one  doubts  his  sincerity.  Under  the  present 
system  Senators  know  what  they  can 
count  on.  Broadly  speaking,  the  country 
knows.  Senators  who  vote  for  a  bill 
share  and  share  alike  in  what  is  paid  for 
it,  and  the  Senator  who  fails  to  distribute, 
in  public  charities  and  educational  en- 
dowments in  his  state,  about  what  other 
Senators  do  can  easily  be  detected.  The 
system  is  well  oiled,  easy-running.  And 
the  country  is  prosperous.  Are  we  never 
to  let  well  enough  alone?  Now  comes 
Senator  Margaret  Clark  of  Wisconsin— 
Wild  Mag  of  the  West,  as  they  call  her 
—and  begins  a  campaign  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  individual  or  non-union  grafting. 

Fred  told  me  something  of  these  new 
ideas  at  one  of  their  "red  flag"  dinners, 
as  I  call  them.  Union  grafting  was  par- 
alyzing the  Senate,  he  said.  Individual 
action  was  nullified.  And  furthermore 
poor  and  unimportant  corporations  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  legislation. 

"All  the  better,"  I  retorted.  "We 
have  enough  poor  and  unimportant  cor- 
porations now.   Why  encourage  them?" 

"Justice  "  Fred  began. 

"Rubbish,"  I  answered.  "Prosperity 
is  the  only  thing  this  country  wants  or 
ever  has  wanted.  Does  Effie  take  any 
stock  in  such  theories?" 

"  Perhaps  she  may  some  day.  I  hope 
so.  At  any  rate  I'm  learning  to  think 
for  myself,  as  a  modern  man  should." 

I  looked  at  him.  Then  I  said  with 
meaning: 

"I  guess  'Wild  Mag'  is  teaching  you 
to  think." 

"Oh,  chuck  it,  auntie,"  said  Fred  in 
his  rough  man's  way,  and  poured  himself 
out  a  whisky  and  soda.  "I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  Senator  Clark  " 

I  got  up.   After  all,  one  wastes  one's 
time  talking  politics  with  a  man.   But  I  took  a  final  shot. 

"Well,  she's  a  handsome  woman.  I  agree  with  you 
there,  Fred."  And  I  walked  away. 

Senator  Clark  was  just  across  the  drawing-room.  She 
is  handsome  in  her  way,  with  that  black  hair,  those  steel- 
blue  eyes,  and  that  wild,  mountain-eagle  look  in  her  face. 
Perhaps  — I  don't  mean  anything  wrong—but  perhaps  it 

isn't  to  be  wondered  at  if  Fred,  just  for  a  moment  

Oh,  will  the  time  ever  come  when  men  will  really  have 
their  own  ideas,  not  some  woman's?  Sometimes  I  think 
no  harm  could  come  in  any  case  of  man's  being  given  the 
vote.  Any  woman  who  is  worth  her  salt  can  always  swing 
a  dozen  male  voters. 

I  stopped  for  a  moment's  talk  with  Effie  on  my  way  out. 

"Yes,  Aunt  Mary,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said. 
"Fred  is  visionary  and  doesn't  really  understand  politics. 
Still— yes,  I  must  say  it  —I  like  his  trying  to." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Yes,  I  like  to  feel  that  my  husband  is  a  thinking  human 
being,  not  a  mere  decorative  nonentity;  not  just  the 
father  of  my  children." 

"Modern  balderdash!"  I  exclaimed.  "Has  Fred  told 
you  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  there  will  be 
no  grafting  at  all,  when  politics  will  be  entirely  removed 
from  financial  influences'.''" 

Effie  slowly  looked  around  the  luxurious  room,  and  then, 
smiling,  slowly  winked  at  me. 

"That's  always  the  doctrine  of  people  who  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Why,  back  in  the  dark  ages 
before  our  sex  had  taken  charge  of  the  world,  you'll  find 
women  had  the  same  funny  theories,  that  if  they  got  into 
politics  they  would  make  them  quite,  oh,  quite  free  from 


graft  I  Don't  you  worry  about  Fred,  Aunt  Mary,"  said 
she  laughingly  as  I  lit,  my  cigarette  and  started  to  stroll 
home  through  the  cool  night. 

I  did  worry!   And  how  fatally  right  events  proved  me! 

The  trouble  all  began  with  the  Baldwin-Mitchell  Bill,  in 
which  Fred,  as  a  philanthropic  man,  took  such  a  violent 
interest.  It  was  in  itself  an  admirable  measure,  designed 
to  safeguard  young  male  immigrants.  It  was  in  essentials 
a  non-partisan  hill.  The  opposition  was  merely  question- 
ing the  practicability  and  wisdom  of  certain  of  the  bill's 
provisions.  There  was  a  small  offer  of  graft  from  some  of 
the  steamship  companies  which  didn't  like  the  restrictions 
imposed,  but  it  was  popularly  supposed  that  this  was  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible,  and  that  the  bill  passed  on  its 
merits,  or  at  any  rate  without  the  transfer  of  funds. 
"Wild  Mag"  was  naturally  strong  for  it  and  made  an 
almost  impassioned  speech  on  high  moral  grounds  in  favor 
of  it  in  the  Senate.  There  was  a  general  wish  to  conciliate 
on  such  easy  terms  a  firebrand  like  her,  when  there  was 
a  good  bill,  and  nothing  important  to  be  gained  by  not 
passing  it.  Effie  Morris,  for  example,  voted  for  it,  and 
told  me  she  did  it  mainly  to  please  Fred. 

"  I  meant  to  vote  for  it  anyway,"  she  said  jokingly  to 
me  one  afternoon  at  the  club,  "  but  I  let  him  beg  hard  for 
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it,  and  made  him  think  that  I  was  doing  it  all  for  him. 
Why  not?  There  was  nothing  in  it  for  me  or  for  any 
one." 

And  so  every  one  supposed  till  the  New  York  Hourly- 
one  edition  each  hour  of  the  twenty-four— produced  the 
documents  in  the  case,  and  the  scandal  broke  like  a 
thundercloud. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Clark  that  she  did  not  take  the 
ordinary  precautions  against  the  newspapers.  It  was  not 
a  case  of  forgetfulness.  She 
knew,  of  course,  that  reporters 
admitted  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Chamber  by  skeleton 
keys  go  through  all  desks 
nightly,  and  that  the  Investiga- 
tion Department  of  the  Con- 
solidated Press  has  its  trained 
burglars  make  a  house-to-house 
search  on  an  average  once  a 
week  during  the  sittings  of 
Congress.  Wild  Mag  had  left 
her  papers  at  the  Impregnable 
Safe  Deposit  Vault;  and  there 
they  would  have  been  safe  had 
not  the  Hourly,  with  its  char- 
acteristic newspaper  enterprise, 
engaged  the  services  of  the  fa- 
mous "Blinky"  Foss,  the  most 
expert  cracksman  of  the  cen- 
tury, from  the  moment  he 
emerged  from  the  doors  of 
Sing  Sing  after  a  fifteen  years' 


imprisonment.  This  was  at  3  P.  M.  on  a  Thursday.  The 
swiftest,  biplane  money  could  secure  was  waiting  for  him  a  I 
the  gate.  By  Friday  morning  at  7  o'clock  the  readers  of  the 
Hourly  were  able  to  gloat,  over  the  letter  f  rom  "  M  r.  Senator  " 
Morris  to  Wild  Mag  ('lark,  which  the  latter  had  deposited 
in  the  Impregnable  at,  the  very  hour  when  "  Blinky"  was 
quitting  t  he  banks  of  t  he  1 1  udson. 

Just  a  word  quoted  from  Mr.  Foss'  charming  illustrated 
interview  in  the  Sunday  Messenger  and  we  may  leave 
him: 

"I  am  glad  to  tell  all  your  readers,"  he  says,  "of  my 
deep  contentment  at  being  an  honest  man  once  more. 
There  is  just  as  much  sport  in  cracking  a  safe  now  as 
there  used  to  be;  and  now,  working  for  a  newspaper  to  get 
private  papers,  I  am  happily  conscious  that  I  am  acting 
for  the  public  good  and  am  consequently  free  from  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  of  the  law.  The  Hourly,"  he  adds 
with  quiet  humor,  "pays  me  quite  as  much  as  I  used  to 
find  in  the  ordinary  safe,  anyway." 

But  to  go  straight  to  unhappy,  misguided  Fred's  letter. 
"  Dear  Margaret,"  it  began.   I  was  profoundly  grateful 
that  it  started  in  no  more  intimate  fashion.   "  I  thank  you 
for  the  check.    Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  a  tidy  sum. 
It  will  enable  me  to  take  my  ponies  to  Newport  for  the 
polo  this  year.    It's  handsome  of  those 
bighearted,  humanitarian  men  in  New 
York  to  encourage  individual  freedom  in 
legislation  and  grafting.    Deprived  of  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  their  country 
though  they  are,  they  are  yet  struggling 
to  help.    Our  bill  has  gone  through,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  reward. 

"  I  appreciate  the  compliment  you  pay 
me  in  sending  the  check  to  me  rather  than 
to  my  wife.  Hers  was  the  vote  in  the 
Senate,  of  course.  But  my  wife  does  not 
treat  me,  in  the  old,  misguided  way,  as 
an  inferior,  but  as  an  equal,  a  counselor, 
a  friend.  In  this  matter  she  and  I  are 
acting  together.  We  are  one." 

There  was  a  little  more,  thanks  to  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  for  having  developed 
his  intelligence,  but  was  this  not  enough 
hopelessly  to  compromise  Effie  ?  I  turned 
fairly  cold  as  I  read  the  headlines: 

"  Independent  Grafting.  Senator  Clark 
withholds  from  her  colleagues  money 
paid  for  passage  of  Baldwin-Mitchell  Bill. 
Shares  only  with  small  clique." 

"Senator  Effie  Morris  accused  of 
Treachery  to  Party.  Indignation  in 
Washington  and  in  Rhode  Island. 
Rumors  that  she  will  be  asked  to  resign." 

"'Unworthy  traditions  of  Senate,'  say 
Party  Leaders." 

And  then  snappier  papers: 
"  Did  Senator  Morris  know?  Mr.  Sen- 
ator Morris'  Letter  to  '  Dear  Margaret.' 
Statement  by  Wild  Mag." 
And  an  hour  later: 

"  Reported  that  Senator  Effie  repu- 
diates her  husband's  authority  to  act  for 
her.  Said  will  sue  for  divorce." 
The  fat  was  indeed  in  the  fire! 
I  shall  never  forget  the  midnight  con- 
ference at  my  house.    We  had  hoped  to 
escape  detection.    But  as  we  talked  we  could  hear  the 
reporters  tapping  on  the  roof,  while  the  walls  fairly  sizzled 
as  they  tried  to  get  through  with  X-rays  to  photograph  us. 

Fred  was  nervous,  but  looked  very  handsome  in  his 
agitation.  He  was  dressed  in  black'.  There  were,  besides, 
Effie,  Clark  and  myself. 

"First  of  all  I  want  to  say,"  began  Effie,  "that  I  have 
every  confidence  in  Fred's  having  been  nothing  more 
than  foolish."       (Concluded  on  Page  32) 
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ILLUSTRATED      BY     ROBERT  EDWARDS 


WHEN  two  barefooted  urchins,  with 
wet  hair  and  white  faces,  raced  up 
Main  Street  and  announced  be- 
tween blue  lips  and  chattering  teeth  that 
Percy  Barton  was  drowned,  the  excite- 
ment was  great.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
a  line  of  buggies  and  delivery-wagons  was 
flying  toward  the  river,  a  short  mile  away. 

As  the  first  of  these  vehicles  approached 
the  place  of  the  tragedy,  a  kingfisher 
relinquished  his  perch  on  the  rail  of  the 
bridge  which  spanned  the  swimming-hole 
and  flew  down  stream  with  a  complaining 
rattle.  Then  came  stillness,  ominous,  sol- 
emn, oppressive,  which  was  intensified 
rather  than  relieved  by  the  monotonous 
witchity-witchity  of  a  yellow-throat  con- 
cealed in  the  willows  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Lucius  Blair  felt  it  his  duty,  as  president 
of  the  Farmers'  National  Bank,  of  which 
Barton  had  been  cashier,  to  remain  on  the 
scene  until  darkness  suspended  the  grue- 
some work  of  dragging  the  shallow  river. 
Then  he  gathered  up  the  drowned  man's 
clothes  for  delivery  to  Barton's  mother. 
As  he  lifted  the  waistcoat  a  slip  of  paper 
fluttered  to  the  ground.  Stooping  for  it, 
the  banker's  eye  caught  the  name 
"Mildred,"  and  he  instinctively  read  the 
brief  sentence  appended: 

"  Without  you,  life  is  worthless.   P.  B." 

Blair's  niece,  who  lived  with  himself  and 
wife,  was  named  Mildred.  Percy  Barton 
had  been  paying  her  some  attention  of 
late  and  had  spent  the  previous  evening 
with  her.  For  a  moment  Blair's  hands 
trembled;  then  with  characteristic  deci- 
sion he  struck  a  match  and  reduced  the  bit 
of  paper  to  a  filmy  cinder.  Not  for  a  cool 
ten  thousand  would  he  have  had  his  niece 
read  that  note. 

He  rode  home  in  a  brown  study.  It  was 
incredible  to  him  that  Mildred  could  have 
loved  a  man  like  Percy  Barton,  who  had 
proposed  to  half  the  maidens  in  the  village 
and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  "softy" 
in  matters  of  the  heart.  Indeed,  this  pos- 
thumous note  implied  that  she  did  not  love 
him,  that  she  had  rejected  his  suit. 

But  she  was  of  a  poetic,  romantic  tem- 
perament—just the  kind  of  a  girl  to  fall  a 
victim  to  a  situation  like  the  present  one 
—and  for  a  few  days  both  Blair  and  his  wife  watched  her 
closely  for  any  symptoms  of  morbidity  over  Barton's 
death.  She  showed  none.  In  fact,  after  the  memorial 
service  which  was  held  in  lieu  of  a  funeral,  Barton's  body 
not  having  been  recovered,  she  observed  at  the  dinner- 
table,  playfully  but  with  a  gentleness  which  left  no  harsh- 
ness in  her  words:  "Poor  Percy!  In  Heaven  there  is  no 
marrying  or  giving  in  marriage." 

Yet  a  month  later  Mrs.  Blair  became  convinced  that  the 
girl  was  passing  under  a  cloud.  She  wore  a  preoccupied 
air,  she  began  to  neglect  her  beloved  garden,  spent  hours 
by  herself,  saw  less  of  her  friends.  The  first  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  trouble  came  one  afternoon  when  the  girl 
and  her  aunt  were  sewing  on  the  veranda,  in  the  seclusion 
afforded  by  the  five-acre  park  which  inclosed  the  house. 

"Auntie,"  she  began  shyly,  "have  you  ever  thought 
how  death  clears  our  vision  — I  mean  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  see  the  good  in  people  after  they  are  dead  and  gone?  " 

"Of  whom  are  you  thinking?"  asked  Mrs.  Blair,  with 
affected  carelessness. 

"Of  Percy  Barton.  No  one  took  him  very  seriously. 
None  of  us  girls  cared  to  have  him  about.  We  used  to 
make  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  him,  even  to  his  face.  I  am 
convinced  now  that  he  was  not  so  dense  as  we  thought— 
that  he  saw  through  many  of  our  jokes.  Yet  he  never  took 
offense.  And  as  I  look  back  on  his  life  I  can  see  that  it 
was  a  lonesome  one.  He  had  no  intimates  among  either 
men  or  women.  Even  his  mother  never  seemed  much 
interested  in  him.  I  have  thought  that  if  he  hadn't  been 
so  lonesome,  that  if  we  had  all  been  a  little  kinder  to  him, 
he  might  never  have  gone  swimming  all  by  himself  and 
thus  lost  his  life  so  prematurely." 

Mrs.  Blair  stitched  carefully  for  half  a  minute  before 
answering.  "  I  don't  think,  Mildred,  that  death  clears 
our  vision  so  much  as  it  awakens  our  charity.  When  a 
person,  especially  a  young  person,  is  called  to  lay  down 
life,  we  are  willing  to  forget  his  faults  and  remember  only 
his  virtues.  That,  I  think,  is  because  he  no  longer  has 
any  power  for  good  or  evil  here  on  earth  and  we  relax  our 


He  Asked  Me  to 
Marry  Him  the 
Day  Before  He  Died" 


censorship,  as  it  were.  As  to  Percy's  drowning,  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  in  a  human  life  is  altogether  too  tenu- 
ous to  be  traced  with  any  certainty  by  us.  For  all  we  know 
Percy  might  have  been  burned  to  death  if  he  hadn't 
drowned,  which  would  have  been  much  more  terrible.  Or 
something  might  have  happened  to  him  worse  than  death 
in  its  most  horrible  form.  But  if  I  were  you,"  she  added 
tactfully,  "  I  shouldn't  dwell  on  such  things.  It  is  inclined 
to  make  one  morbid." 

"Do  you  think  me  morbid?"  asked  Mildred,  in  an 
ominously  tense  tone. 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear.  But  I  suspect  from  what  you 
say  that  you  may  have  been  allowing  your  mind  to  run  a 
little  too  much  on  Percy's  death." 

To  the  aunt's  astonishment  Mildred  suddenly  rose  to 
her  feet  with  brimming  eyes. 

"Then  I  shall  never  speak  of  him  to  you  again!"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  sob.  "  But  I  — I  want  to  tell  you  now, 
once  and  for  all,  that  he  asked  me  to  marry  him  the  day 
before  he  died." 

She  hastened  off,  but  her  aunt  stopped  her  with  an 
authoritative:  "One  minute,  Mildred!  I  can't  permit 
you  to  leave  me  in  such  a  spirit.  You  did  not  accept  his 
proposal,  did  you?" 

"No." 

"And  because  you  did  not  love  him,  was  it  not?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  you  are  in  nowise  to  blame." 

"I  I  might  have  refused  him  in  a  more  kindly  way. 
And  if  I  had  had  more  time  to  think  it  over  in — if  those 
cruel  waters  had  not  so  quickly  sealed  his  mouth  and  ears, 

I— I  "    Her  voice  failed  her,  and  with  her  sweet 

mouth  awry  from  distress  she  disappeared  through  the 
door. 

Lucius  Blair  that  evening  listened  with  profound  aston- 
ishment to  an  account  of  this  event. 

"Is  the  girl  bewitched!"  he  cried.  "Why,  two  weeks 
ago,  when  I  was  over  at  Easton,  I  asked  Kate  if  she 
knew  anything  of  the  relations  between  Mildred  and 


Percy  at  the  time  he  died.  She  merely 
laughed  at  the  fears  I  had  expressed  and 
got  me  this  letter."  He  fumbled  through 
a  packet  of  tattered  envelopes  drawn  from 
his  hip  pocket.  "  I  think  it's  here.  I  clean 
forgot  to  show  it  to  you.  In  fact,  I  didn't 
think  it  worth  while.  We  had  decided  that 
Mildred— here  it  is!  Listen.  'Dear  old 
Kit:  It  is  almost  midnight,  but  I  am  as 
wide  awake  as  a  boy  at  a  circus.  In  fact, 
I  am  excited!  I  have  just  had  a  proposal 
of  marriage.  How  about  that?  And  you 
sentenced  me  to  spinsterhood  for  life,  over 
three  years  ago.  Well,  to  be  truthful,  I 
may  serve  the  sentence  yet,  for  I  refused 
the  gentleman's  hand.  I  didn't  even  let 
him  kiss  me,  which  is  considered  an  ex- 
tremely austere  attitude  to  assume  here 
in  Horton,  at  such  a  crisis.  Can  you  guess 
who  it  was?  Just  Percy!  Heretofore,  I 
have  felt  a  little  aggrieved  over  being  the 
only  member  of  Horton 's  feminine  Four 
Hundred  to  whom  he  had  not  proposed. 
Now  I  suppose  I  shall  be  presented  with 
my  badge  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  P.  B.  P.'s— the  Percy  Barton  Proposees 
—last  word  copyrighted.  Good-night,  with 
love  to  the  toddlers  and  their  mamma.' 

"Now,  Sarah,"  observed  Lucius,  light- 
ing a  cigar  and  sending  ceilingward  three 
globular  puffs,  like  toy  balloons,  "this 
letter  graphically  portrays  Mildred's  true 
feelings  toward  Percy  Barton.  Her  talk 
this  afternoon  portrayed  her  hallucina- 
tion —  delusion — illusion — obsession .  But, 
whatever  we  call  it,  it's  got  to  be  broken 
up,  and  you  are  just  the  one  to  do  it,  Sarah. 
It's  a  woman's  work,  not  a  man's." 

"As  a  man,  would  it  be  beneath  you  to 
outline  a  plan?"  asked  Sarah  with  gentle 
sarcasm. 

"You  can't  do  such  things  by  plan," 
blustered  the  head  of  the  house.  "Just 
adapt  yourself  to  circumstances.  Be  guided 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Seize 
every  opportunity.  Watch  her.  Divert 
her  mind.  Occupy  her  time."  He  accom- 
panied each  explosive  sentence  with  a  flirt 
of  his  hand  which,  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion,  caused  his  wife  to  smile. 

Nevertheless,  she  assumed  the  great  task 
assigned  her.  She  became  Mildred's  com- 
panion. She  planned  picnics,  lawn  parties, 
card  parties,  drives.  She  took  her  patient  to  a  mountain 
resort  for  five  weeks.  She  even  contemplated  six  months 
in  Europe.  But  at  this  last  Mildred  shook  her  head;  and 
thenceforth,  as  if  she  had  pressed  some  spring  too  hard, 
Sarah  Blair  recognized  that  her  influence  was  on  the  ebb. 
Mildred  even  evaded  her  presence.  She  abandoned  all 
social  affairs  of  her  own  and  absented  herself  from  those 
of  others.  Her  girl  friends  fell  away  one  by  one  until  from 
being  the  most  popular  young  woman  in  the  village  she 
became  little  better  than  a  recluse. 

She  had  never  spoken  of  Barton  since  that  momentous 
afternoon  on  the  veranda,  but  her  uncle  and  aunt  knew 
that  she  was  like  one  who  refuses  to  exhibit  his  idol  to 
infidel  eyes.  Nevertheless,  she  one  day  installed  a  photo- 
graph of  Barton  on  her  dresser— after  digging  it  out  of  a 
box  of  antiquated  bric-a-brac  into  which  she  had  half- 
contemptuously  tossed  it  on  the  evening  of  its  presentation. 
Next  a  little  manikin,  which  he  had  idly  whittled  out  for 
her  one  Sunday  afternoon,  was  rescued  from  the  grass 
into  which  she  had  covertly  dropped  it,  and,  all  weather- 
stained  and  cracked  though  it  was,  given  a  place  in  her 
room.  She  also  bordered  with  shells,  like  a  cemetery  lot, 
a  little  plot  of  bulbous  plants  which  he,  dropping  in  after 
banking  hours  one  day,  had  insisted  on  setting  out  for  her. 

As  time  passed  her  grief  for  the  dead  became  even 
bolder.  When  a  fraternal  order  erected  a  tawdry  little 
shaft  to  Barton's  memory  she  contributed  fifty  dollars  — 
nearly  half  its  cost.  Finally,  she  called  upon  Mrs.  Barton, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

Mrs.  Barton  was  a  tall,  plump,  peroxide  blonde,  with  a 
businesslike,  handsome  blue  eye.  She  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  sloven  at  home,  but  on  the  street  she  was  always 
belted,  buckled  and  corseted  in  a  manner  that  exhibited 
rather  than  restrained  her  robust  physique.  It  was  com- 
monly believed  that  before  she  married  Mr.  Barton  she 
was  a  chorus  girl,  and  "down  on  her  luck"  at  that. 
She  did  not  belong  to  Mildred's  set.  In  fact,  she  belonged 
to  no  set.  She  was  in  a  class  of  her  own,  and  she  differed 
from  Mildred  as  a  sunflower  differs  from  an  Easter  lily. 
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Yd.  strange  t<>  say,  In  this  very  woman  Mildred  booh 
found  the  most  intimate  companion  of  Iht  lift*.  She  dla- 
OOVered,  among  Other  things,  that  Mrs.  Marlon,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  hud  been  a  most  affectionate  mother. 
The  latter  told  stories  by  the  hour  of  Percy's  childhood: 
how,  for  instance,  when  Mr.  Burton  died,  the  seven-yeur- 
old  hoy  carried  in  her  wood,  split  kindling,  went  al  ter  t  he 
cow,  and  wiped  the  dishes  for  her;  how,  when  he  was  only 
nine,  and  she  fell  sick  und  the  neighbors  held  aloof,  he 
bail  made  coffee  and  cooked  a  steak;  how,  when  she  took 
in  sewing  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  night  would 
find  her  almost  exhausted,  he  would  get  down  on  his  knees 
and  work  the  pedal  of  her  sewing-machine  with  his  little 
hands.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  hardships  und  the  loss  of  her 
son,  Mrs.  Barton  possessed  a  cheerful  philosophy  of  life, 
accepted  social  isolation  without  a  murmur  and  never 
complained  of  the  world's  injustice. 

Just  once  she  struck  a  discordunt  note  in  Mildred's 
bosom.  Thut  wus  when,  after  having  had  the  girl  over 
for  supper,  she  had  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  hundred  dollars. 
The  amount,  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  its 
intended  use,  seemed  rather  large  to  Mildred,  and  for 
just  an  instant  she  hesitated.  Whereupon  the  elder 
woman  quickly  added:  "If  Percy  were  still  with  me, 
Mildred,  he  would  work  his  fingernails  to  the  quick  to 
save  me  the  humiliation  of  asking  such  a  favor.  I  feel  as 
if  I  am  presuming  on  your  friendship  and  " 

"  Stop!  "  exclaimed  the  generous  girl,  already  regretting 
her  hesitation.  "  It  would  be  a  poor  kind  of  friendship 
which  would  be  strained  by  an  appeal  like  yours.  I  have 
the  money  and  don't  need  it;  you  haven't  it  and  do  need 
it.  That  settles  the  matter." 

The  next  afternoon  she  brought  over  a  check  for  the 
amount.  She  knew  that  the  check  was  likely  to  pass 
under  her  uncle's  eye  at  the  bank;  but  she  was  fast 
approaching  a  point  where  she  intended  to  do  penance 
by  throwing  off  all  disguise  of  her  love  for  the  dead  Percy 
Barton.  Indeed,  a  few  days  later,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Percy's  death,  she  crossed  the  Rubicon  by  driving  down 
Main  Street  in  her  dogcart  with  Mrs.  Barton  by  her  side, 
the  arms  of  both  full  of  flowers,  to  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
memorial  shaft  in  the  cemetery. 

Lucius  Blair,  observing  the  sight  from  the  window  of  his 
private  office,  turned  and  wept.  He  was  beginning  to 
stoop  under  his  burden,  which  of  late  had  become  heavier. 
A  specialist  from  the  city,  whom  he  entertained  under  the 
guise  of  a  friend,  had  advised  him  to  let  Mildred  alone, 
that  her  malady  would  only  be  increased  by  interference, 
and  that  it  might  or  might  not  prove  self-healing.  In 
addition  to  the  feeling  of  helplessness  thus  imposed  he 
had  recently  made  a  discovery  regarding  Percy  Barton's 
past  which  put  Mildred's  infatuation  in  a  still  more  piti- 
able light.  For  that  reason  he  had  not  yet  communicated 
the  discovery  to  his  wife;  but  an  event  was  near  which 
left  him  no  choice  in  the 
matter. 

One  afternoon  Mrs. 
Barton,  wearing  finery 
which  had  been  paid  for 
with  the  proceeds  of 
Mildred's  check,  entered 
Blair's  private  office  in  her 
aggressive  manner.  Her 
puffed  yellow  hair  was 
surmounted  by  a  white 
lace  hat.  Her  plump, 
firm-looking  cheeks  were 
freely  rouged,  and  her  thin 
waist  showed  to  the  best 
advantage  her  columnar 
neck,  wide  shoulders  and 
ample  breast. 

She  was  closeted  with 
the  banker  for  nearly  two 
hours,  while  the  clerks 
outside  speculated  curi- 
ously on  the  character  of 
the  business  which  could 
wring  from  the  president 
an  audience  of  that  length 
with  a  woman  whom  he 
was  known  to  despise. 
Immediately  after  her  de- 
parture Blair  himself  left 
the  bank  and  hastened 
home. 

"Sarah,"  he  said  at 
once,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
"I  bring  an  astounding 
piece  of  news.  Percy 
Barton  is  not  dead.  He  is 
aliveand well.  Hisdrown- 
ing  was  all  a  hoax.  I  have 
the  fact  from  his  mother." 

Mrs.  Blair  scanned  her 
husband's  face  dumbly. 

"His  motive  for  the 
hoax,  as  I  now  know,"  he 


continued,  "was  to  escape  the  penitentiary.  About  a 
month  ago,  in  looking  over  the  papers  of  an  old  estate 
which  we  are  caring  for,  I  discovered  that  a  note  for 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  was  missing.  Percy,  who 
handled  such  matters,  had  negotiated  it  and  kept  the 
money." 

"Lucius,  it  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale!"  declared  his 
amazed  wife.  "Why  did  Mrs.  Barton  reveal  the  secret 
of  Percy's  existence  to  you?" 

.  "  She  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  I  would  prosecute 
him  if  he  came  back.  Think  what  that  means!  That  she- 
devil,  that  hell-cat,  that  that  Jezebel  has  known  from 
the  beginning  that  her  son  was  alive.  She  has  played  with 
our  poor,  sick  little  girl  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.  God 
himself  must  have  saved  me  this  afternoon,  for  I  felt  a 
madness  coming  on.  I  could  have  choked  her  to  death  as 
I  would  a  Borgia."  He  gave  way  to  his  emotions  for  a 
moment,  then,  wiping  his  eyes,  added:  "She  has  waited 
all  this  time  to  discover  what  my  course  regarding  her 
son's  crime  would  be.  It's  not  becoming  public  must  have 
mystified  her.  Then  Mildred  fell  into  her  hands  and, 
learning  the  state  of  the  girl's  heart,  she  at  once  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  suppressed  the  crime  for  Mil- 
dred's sake— as,  indeed,  I  have." 

"  It  will  be  no  easy  task  for  him  to  explain  his  disap- 
pearance to  the  community,"  observed  Mrs.  Blair  thought- 
fully.  "  I  wonder  why  he  should  wish  to  return  at  all." 

"My  dear,  although  my  tongue  balks  at  the  words,  I 
think  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Lucius  gravely.  "  He  hopes  to 
marry  Mildred." 

Mrs.  Blair  first  went  red,  then  white. 

"  He  proposed  to  her  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  save 
his  skin,  as  I  have  always  believed,"  went  on  the  banker, 
"for  he  knew  that  as  Mildred's  husband  he  would  never 
be  prosecuted  by  me.  That  failing,  he  fled,  but  left 
that  note  behind  for  his  mother  to  make  public  and  thus 
seal  my  mouth.  Now,  having  by  a  mere  stroke  of  luck 
got  hold  of  Mildred  and  learned  the  depth  of  the  girl's 
infatuation,  she  has  probably  written  Percy  that  the  plum 
is  ripe." 

"Lucius,"  observed  Mrs.  Blair  in  horror,  "do  you 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  Mildred  would  marry  a  thief? 
Why,  the  merest  hint  of  his  betrayal  of  his  trust  would 
turn  her  from  him." 

"  Don't  deceive  yourself,"  answered  the  banker  gloomily. 
"  No  power  on  earth  could  make  Mildred  believe  that 
Percy  Barton  is  a  thief.  She'd  admit  the  act,  of  course, 
but  she'd  explain  it  away.  You  must  remember  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  person  who  has  lost  reason,  judgment, 
power  of  discrimination,  sense  of  proportion.  In  other 
words,  my  dear,  with  a  person  who  is  not  quite  sane." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  woman's  bowed  head  for  a 
moment;  then  he  continued :  "We  wouldn't  have  believed 
a  year  ago  that  she  could  ever  love  Percy  Barton  or  his 


ghost.  We  wouldn't  have  believed  that  she  could  ever 
have  made  an  intimate  of  Tot,  Barton.  What  reason  have 
we  to  believe  that  she  won't  marry  Percy?" 
"  Don't  let  him  come  back !  "  pleaded  the  wife. 
"I  can't  help  it.  I  would  sooner  see  Mildred  in  her 
shroud  than  in  bridal  trappings  for  that  man.  But  it  is 
for  her,  not  us,  to  choose.  We  have  no  right  to  keep  the 
fact  of  Percy's  existence  from  her.  Nor  could  we  if  we 
chose.  This  infamous  Tot  Barton  is  bold  as  well  as  clever. 
Shewillnot  relinquish  Mildred's  fortune  without  astruggle. 
She  would  prefer  that  I  reveal  the  fact  of  Percy's  existence 
to  Mildred,  but  if  I  don't  she  will.  She  would  prefer  that 
Mildred  marry  him  here,  in  our  house,  with  a  show  of 
respectability ;  but  if  that  can't  be  she'll  see  that  Mildred 
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gets  to  Percy." 

"But  you'll  give  her  a  chance  to  pass  on  Barton's 
defalcation?  You  won't  let  her  marry  him  in  ignorance 
of  it?" 

"  No.  I  shall  make  Barton  himself  confess  his  theft  to 
her,"  answered  Lucius  defiantly. 

Very  carefully,  very  gently,  with  infinite  tact  and  love, 
Lucius  Blair  and  his  wife  broke  to  their  niece  the  tre- 
mendous news  that  the  man  whom  she  had  mourned  as 
dead  was  still  among  the  living.  Mildred  stared  at  them 
vacantly,  as  if  doubting  either  their  senses  or  her  own ;  but 
as  Mrs.  Blair  went  on,  in  her  low,  sympathetic  voice, 
becoming  more  and  more  explicit,  gathering  up  the  loose 
threads  of  the  story,  filling  in  the  gaps,  adding  one  bit  of 
evidence  to  another,  Mildred  grew  paler  and  paler,  until  at 
last,  clutching  her  bosom  as  if  in  pain,  she  swooned. 

When  she  was  partially  revived  her  first  words  were: 
" Oh,  dear,  dear  God,  how  good  you  are  to  me!"  Slipping 
to  her  knees,  she  made  no  sound,  uttered  no  word;  but 
the  two  spectators  knew  that  her  body  and  soul  were 
fused  in  prayer. 

It  was  a  solemn  moment.  Mrs.  Blair  veiled  her  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief,  as  if  the  sight  were  too  sacred  to 
be  looked  upon.  Blair  looked,  but  as  one  who  sees  not. 
Then,  rising,  Mildred  tenderly  kissed  each  of  them,  and 
melted  away  as  noiselessly  as  a  ghost. 

It  was  then  about  nine  o'clock.  At  eleven,  the  husband 
and  wife,  still  discussing  the  situation,  were  conscious  of  a 
rustle  in  the  hall.  The  next  moment  Mildred,  draped  in 
her  white  nightgarb,  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  rested 
her  thin,  bare  forearm  on  the  jamb  to  steady  herself.  Her 
lips  twitched  and  her  face  was  drawn  with  distress. 

"  Uncle— Auntie! "  she  cried  out  in  the  shrill  voice  of 
despair,  "if  he  is  alive  and  loves  me,  why  has  he  never 
written? " 

Came  silence  for  a  moment  upon  which  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  fell  like  hammer  blows. 

"  He  had  a  reason,  my  dear,"  answered  Blair  soothingly. 
"That  is  a  part  of  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance.  In 

time  you  shall  know  all — 
from  his  own  lips." 

"But  why  did  he  go 
away  at  all? "  she  cried. 

"Possibly  because  he 
did  not  know  that  you 
loved  him.  Be  patient 
and  you  shall  know  all." 

"Was  he  insane?"  she 
asked  suddenly,  with  a 
glittering  eye.  "  If  he  was 
tell  me.  It  will  be  no  kind- 
ness to  deceive  me." 

"He  was  not  insane," 
answered  Blair,  with  per- 
spiration beading  his  brow. 
"He  is  alive  and  well." 

"Uncle,  dear,"  she  ob- 
served, after  a  pause,  "  I 
will  await  the  time  pa- 
tiently if  I  can .  Just  tell 
me  that  everything  is  all 
right— that  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  world 
when  Percy  is  restored  to 
me,  and  then  I  shall  go  to 
bed  and  to  sweet  dreams." 

Blair  hesitated.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  accepted 
moment  in  which  to  knock 
the  scales  from  her  eyes! 
But  her  thin  arm,  her 
appealing  eyes  were  too 
much  for  him,  and  he 
dared  not  hold  to  her  eager 
lips  a  cup  of  gall  in  the 
shape  of  truth,  when  she 
thirsted  for  a  still  sweeter 
draught  than  he  had  yet 
vouchsafed  her. 

"  Everything  will  be  all 
right,"  he  answered. 

Her  fever-bright  eyes 
tilled  with  cooling  tears, 
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she  smiled  gratefully— more  like  her  old  self  than  she  had 
been  in  months— and  with  a  tremulous  good-night  van- 
ished down  the  hall. 

At  eleven  o'clock  one  night,  about  two  weeks  later, 
Blair  sat  in  the  bank  awaiting  Percy  Barton,  who  had 
decided  to  drop  into  Horton  with  the  least  possible  splash 
—in  short,  after  dark.  Finally  there  came  brisk  footfalls 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  some  one  softly  whistling  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home  rattled  the  latch  of  the  outside  door  three 
times— a  signal  used  by  favored  customers  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  bank  after  hours.  Blair,  with  a  quickened 
pulse  but  a  determination  to  maintain  his  self-control, 
turned  the  key  and  opened  the  door. 

The  two  men  gazed  silently  at  each  other  for  the  frac- 
tion of  a  minute.  Then  Barton  quietly  extended  his  hafld. 
It  was  a  plumper  hand  than  formerly;  in  fact,  there  was 
nothing  about  the  man  to  suggest  the  traditional  fugitive 
from  justice.  He  looked  sleek  and  prosperous.  His  pink 
cheeks  sagged  from  fatness.  His  double  chin  rested  upon  a 
cravat  as  gay  as  a  butterfly's  wing.  He  wore  a  plaid 
cassimere  suit,  loud  but  perfectly  tailored,  topped  off  with 
a  pearl-gray  fedora  hat.  A  green  silk  handkerchief  peeped 
from  his  upper  outside  pocket.  Between  his  teeth  he  held 
a  corpulent,  black  cigar. 

"Glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Blair,"  he  observed  easily, 
as  the  banker,  after  an  instant's  hesitation,  accepted  the 
proffered  hand.  "  I  presume  it  would  be  too  much  for  me 
to  expect  you  to  say  the  same." 

"  It  would,  Percy,"  returned  Blair,  locking  the  door  and 
leading  the  way  back  to  his  room. 

"You  are  not  looking  well,"  observed  Barton,  as  he 
sat  down  at  the  table  where  he  and  the  man  before  him 
had  held  many  a  confidential  conversation  in  days  gone  by. 

"  I  am  not  well.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  on  my  mind 
and  heart  of  late." 

"I  understand,"  murmured  the  young  man.  "Mother 
has  written  me  that  Mildred  has  not  been  at  all  well. 
Mr.  Blair,  I  am  sorrier  for  all  this  than  I  can  ever  tell  you. 
I'm  sorry  that  I  proved  false  to  my  trust,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness  in  refraining  from  prosecuting  me. 
I'm  doubly  sorry  for  having  left  the  way  I  did,  on  account 
of  the  effect  it  seems  to  have  had  on  Mildred;  but  I 
supposed  that  when  she  learned  the  truth  about  me  all 
regard  for  me  would  instantly  vanish." 

Blair  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  was  wondering  if  he 
had  better  speak  of  the  note  Percy  had  left  behind;  but 
he  decided  not  to. 

"  Why  did  you  take  that  money?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  The  old  story.  I  got  to  speculating.  When  I  began  to 
run  behind  I  distributed  my  borrowings  from  the  bank — 
as  I  called  them— through  a  number  of  different  accounts. 
When  they  got  too  big  to  be  safely  covered  that  way  I 
took  them  all  up,  as  you  know,  by  the  returns  from  one  of 
those  Fager  notes.  I  felt  easier  then.  But  when  old 
Lorenzo  Fager  died  I  feared  the  papers  might  be  exam- 
ined, and  I  lost  my  nerve  and  skipped.  But  I'm  going 
to  pay  that  money  back  some  time,  Mr.  Blair,  and  I'd 
like  to  begin  by  handing  you  a  hundred  dollars  tonight." 

He  drew  a  plethoric  billbook  from  his  hip-pocket, 
but  Blair  waved  the  money  aside. 

"I  have  no  right  to  compromise  a  crime  with 
you.  Tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  since  you 
left  here." 

Barton,  flushing  at  the  detection  of  his  ruse, 
restored  the  bills  to  their  place.  He  began  cheer- 
fully enough,  however: 

"I  first  worked  in  a  railroad  restaurant  for  five 
a  week  and  board.  Then,  thinking  I'd  been  there 
long  enough  if  you  should  have  happened  to  dis- 
cover my  shortage  and  set  detectives  on  my  trail, 
I  moved  on  and  got  a  job  in  a  grocery  store — 
eight  a  week  and  no  board.  Quite  a  come-down 
from  my  salary  here!  After  that  I  was  an  assist- 
ant baggage-master,  a  waiter  in  another  restaurant 
and  a  porter  in  a  hotel  all  in  different  towns.  Then 
I  got  in  with  a  real-estate  agent.  Through  him  I 
got  in  with  a  broker,  and  now  I've  just  set  up  a 
little  brokerage  office  of  my  own." 

"A  little  bucketshop,  I  presume  you  mean," 
interposed  Blair  icily. 

"Same  thing.  Both  kinds  live  on  lamb-fleece. 
The  point  is,  I'm  not  flat.  I'm  not  back  here  to  beg 
a  job.  Last  week,  sir,  I  made  two  hundred  dollars." 

"  How  much  did  you  lose  the  week  before?  " 

Barton  exhaled  a  voluminous  puff  of  smoke  and 
smiled  wisely.  "  I  see  you  know  the  game  all  right." 

"Well,  it's  growing  late,"  observed  Blair,  snap- 
ping his  watch  after  they  had  talked  half  an  hour. 
"  I  don't  know  that  this  interview  has  done  either 
of  us  any  good.   I  hardly  know  why  I  asked  for  it." 

"It's  done  me  good,"  declared  Barton.  "You 
are  the  one  person  in  town  that  I  dreaded  to  meet. 
I  except  Mildred,  of  course,"  he  added,  as  an  after- 
thought. "  I  can't  talk  to  her  as  I  can  to  you.  But 
I've  forgotten  to  ask  whether  you  wish  me  to  talk 
to  her  or  not."  If  there  was  any  cunning  in  the 
question  his  small,  gray,  pin-pupiled  eyes  did  not 
betray  it. 


"  My  wishes  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  matter,  Percy. 
Mildred  is  a  woman  and  has  her  rights.  I  know  that  she 
expects  you  to  call— I  know  that  she  wants  you  to,  as  also 
you  doubtless  know  too.  If  she  hadn't  wanted  to  see  you 
you  wouldn't  be  here  tonight." 

Barton  was  reflective  for  a  moment.  "Mr.  Blair,  will 
you  tell  me  one  thing?  Does  she  know  of  my  defalcation?" 

"She  does  not.  I  saw  no  object  in  telling  her,  as  long 
as  we  thought  you  dead;  and  as  soon  as  I  learned  that  you 
were  not  dead  and  were  coming  back  I  preferred  that  you 
should  tell  her  that  yourself." 

The  subtle  gleam  in  the  banker's  eyes  did  not  disconcert 
Barton,  who,  after  another  moment  of  thought,  went  on: 

"  Mr.  Blair,  I  wish  to  marry  Mildred— with  your  per- 
mission. I  have  loved  her  a  long  time  and  I  believe  that 
she  loves  me." 

"She  refused  to  marry  you  once,"  said  the  elder  man 
pointedly.  "  Why  do  you  believe  that  she  loves  you  ?  " 

"  Because  of  what  my  mother  has  written  me,"  answered 
Barton,  looking  his  interlocutor  straight  in  the  eye. 

"  But  when  you  tell  her  of  your  stealings,  to  use  a  plain 
word?" 

"  I  don't  believe  that  would  affect  her  love,"  answered 
Barton  boldly.  "  It  was  not  such  a  heinous  thing.  Many 
a  good  man  has  fallen  into  the  same  snare." 

"You  entertain  original  notions  of  a  woman  s  love," 
observed  the  banker  sarcastically. 

"  No  more  original  than  your  own.  If  you  had  believed 
that  a  knowledge  of  that  transaction  would  have  destroyed 
Mildred's  love  for  me,  would  you  not  have  told  her ?  " 

"Go  on  with  your  proposition,"  answered  Blair  eva- 
sively. 

"  But  it  would  shock  her,  I'll  admit.  It  would  be  a  thorn 
in  her  side.  She  would  grieve  over  it  for  a  long  time.  And, 
Mr.  Blair,  the  very  first  question  she  would  ask  would  be: 
'  Why  did  not  my  dear  uncle  tell  me  this  long  ago ?'" 

The  perspiration  oozed  from  the  banker's  brow.  "What 
are  you  leading  up  to?"  he  demanded  harshly. 

"To  get  your  permission  not  to  tell  her  of  that  ugly 
thing  at  all,"  answered  Barton,  leaning  forward  in  his 
earnestness.  "  I'll  be  candid.  A  confession  on  my  part 
might  mean  a  rejection  of  my  suit,  but  not  because  she 
had  ceased  to  love  me.  Pride  would  be  the  cause.  And 
what  would  be  gained  thereby?  Would  her  health 
improve?  Would  she  be  happier?  Or  would  she  not  be 
infinitely  more  miserable  than  she  is  now?" 

From  the  time  that  Barton  was  an  office  boy  in  the 
bank,  Blair  could  never  quite  decide  whether  he  was  a 
genius  or  a  fool;  and  now,  in  the  silence  which  followed 
Barton's  startling  speech,  the  same  uncertainty  presented 
itself  again. 

"Without  confessing  your  shortage  to  Mildred,  how 
could  you  explain  to  her  your  mysterious  disappearance 
and  your  silence  of  over  a  year  ? "  he  asked,  as  a  poser. 

"  I  should  tell  her  that  when  she  refused  to  marry  me  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  she  did  not  love  me— as  I  did. 
That  I  resolved  to  leave  this  place  forever,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  she  would  never  again  hear  from  me  or  of  me." 


'I  Shall  Never  Again  Complain  of 
Anything  That  May  Befall  Me" 


"And  you  came  back  because   "     The  banker 

paused  sardonically. 

"  Because  I  learned  through  my  mother  that  she  still 
loved  me." 

"  And  your  mother  did  not  write  months  before,  though 
she  was  an  almost  daily  witness  of  the  girl's  sufferings, 
because  " 

"Because  she  doubted  if  Mildred  would  be  allowed  to 
marry  me,  and  could  not  be  certain  that  I  still  wanted  to 
marry  her." 

The  banker  gazed  at  the  youth  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  emotions,  uncertain  whether  to  smile  at  his  ingenuity 
or  to  kick  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he  finally,  "  are  you  aware  that  you 
are  proposing  to  me  one  of  the  most  monstrous,  most 
revolting  conspiracies  that  was  ever  hatched  in  a  villain's 
brain?  You  are  asking  me  to  betray  my  girl  into  the 
sacredest  of  all  relations  with  a  man  whom  I  know  to  be 
a  thief,  and  who,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  desires  to 
marry  her  only  from  mercenary  motives.  Would  any  man 
seek  to  win  a  woman  he  truly  loved  by  spinning  a  tissue 
of  lies?" 

"I  have  already  won  her,"  retorted  Percy,  without 
anger.  "  I  would  simply  save  her  feelings  by  what  you 
choose  to  call  a  tissue  of  lies— just  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  and  Mrs.  Blair  have  saved  them.  Now,  Mr.  Blair,  it's 
simply  up  to  you.  To  prove  my  sincerity,  I'll  leave  town 
before  daylight,  if  you  say  so,  without  seeing  Mildred;  or 
I'll  see  her  and  tell  her  the  truth;  or  I'll  see  her  and  sup- 
press the  truth,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given;  or  I'll  do 
anything  else  that  you  say.  Moreover,  I'll  not  lure  her 
away  to  some  other  place  and  then  marry  her.  You  have 
me  coppered.  Pass  the  word,  and  I  go  to  the  pen." 

The  banker  passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his  hot  brow. 
It  was  difficult  to  pierce  the  fellow's  guard;  in  fact,  there 
was  only  one  way  to  do  it— tell  Mildred  everything, 
regardless  of  the  consequences,  whether  it  killed  her  or 
cured  her.  It  was  a  plan  which  had  offered  itself  many 
times  before,  only  to  be  rejected  because  it  seemed  cow- 
ardly, seemed  merely  a  shifting  of  responsibility  from  his 
shoulders  to  Mildred's  frailer  ones,  and  because  he  knew 
of  the  poignant  suffering  it  would  entail. 

But  tonight,  when  sick  at  heart  over  the  mesh  of  cir- 
cumstances which  entangled  him,  and  nauseated  by  the 
double  part  he  was  forced  to  play,  Blair  was  again 
prompted,  as  by  inspiration,  to  lay  aside  expediency— 
which  is  but  a  blind  man's  groping— and  to  tell  the  truth 
to  Mildred,  and  leave  the  results  with  a  Power  whose 
justice,  mercy  and  wisdom  infinitely  transcended  his  own. 
Suddenly  calmed  by  the  thought,  he  said  quietly,  as  he 
rose  and  reached  for  his  hat: 

"I  will  think  your  proposition  over  tonight,  and 
tomorrow  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  I'll  stop  at  your  house 
and  give  you  my  final  decision." 

It  was  a  divine  night.  At  this  late  hour  the  village,  with 
its  maple  and  elm  arched,  deserted  streets,  patched  with 
filtered  moonlight,  seemed  as  fresh  and  pure  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden  when  the  first  pair  walked  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing.  It  seemed  a  symbol  in  some  way  to  Lucius 
Blair  of  the  righteousness  of  his  decision,  and  as  he 
softly  climbed  the  stairs  at  home  he  felt  a  buoy- 
ancv  which  had  been  denied  him  for  months. 
"Uncle!" 

At  the  call,  as  soft  as  the  eerie  whispering  of  a 
zephyr,  Blair  struck  the  earth  again,  as  it  were, 
with  a  thud. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  uncertainly. 
He  entered  Mildred's  room,  the  door  of  which 
stood  ajar,  as  always  in  warm  weather.  Mildred 
was  gowned  for  bed,  but  half  sat,  half  lay  cn  a  win- 
dow seat,  her  head  pillowed  on  one  arm,  her  tawny 
hair  flooded  with  moonlight.   As  he  approached 
her  she  lifted  a  face  which  glowed  with  seraphic 
beauty  and  a  happiness  hardly  of  earth. 
"  You  have  seen  him? "  she  whispered. 
"Yes." 

"And  when — oh,  Uncle,  when  will  he  come  to 

see  me?" 

Blair  battled  manfully  with  his  old  temptation— 
and  then  went  down  in  defeat.  He  could  more 
easily  have  struck  down  with  his  fist  her  supplicat- 
ing face  than  tell  her  the  truth  about  Percy  Barton 
at  that  moment. 

"Tomorrow  morning,  in  the  summer-house,  at 
nine  o'clock,  if  that  suits  you,"  he  answered  in  a 
low  voice. 

She  silently  encircled  his  neck  with  her  arms. 
After  what  seemed  a  considerable  interval,  she  said, 
in  a  hushed,  worshipful  voice:  "Uncle  Lucius,  I 
shall  never  again  complain  of  anything  that  may 
befall  me  in  this  world.  I  shall  never  again  doubt 
the  love  and  tenderness  of  our  Heavenly  Father." 

In  the  little  embowered  inclosure  which  nestled 
among  the  trees  Mildred  Blair  awaited  the  man 
who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  for  her— the 
man  of  whom  she  had  dreamed  almost  as  persist- 
ently by  night  as  she  had  thought  by  day— the 
(Concluded  on  Page  40) 
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IT  WAS  almost  mid-April,  and  still  tho  silvery- 
green  tassels  on  I  ho  wistaria  showed  QO  Wn1  of 
tho  blue  petals  Folded  within;  hut  tho  maple's 
leafless  symmetry  was  already  veined  with  fire. 
Faint  perfume  from  Lone;  Island  woodlands,  wan- 
dering puffs  of  wind  from  salt  meadows,  freshened 
the  city  streets;  St.  I'Vlix  Street  boasted  a  lilac  bush 
in  leaf;  Oxford  Street  was  gay  with  hyacinths  and  a 
winter-battered  butterfly;  and  in  Fort  Greene  Place 
the  grassy  dooryards  were  exquisite  with  crocus 
bloom. 

Peace,  good  will  and  spring  on  earth,  but  in  men's 
souls  a  silence  as  of  winter. 

To  Northland  folk  the  unclosing  buds  of  April 
brought  no  awakening;  lethargy  fettered  all,  arrest- 
ing vigor,  sapping  desire.  An  immense  inertia  chained 
progress  in  its  tracks,  while  overhead  the  gray 
stormwrack  fled  away— misty,  monstrous,  gale- 
driven  before  the  coming  hurricane. 

Still,  for  the  Northland,  there  remained  now  little 
of  the  keener  suspense  since  those  first  fiery  outbursts 
in  the  South ;  but  all  through  the  winter  the  dull  pain 
throbbed  in  silence  as  star  after  star  dropped  from 
the  old  galaxy  and  fell  flashing  into  the  new. 

It  was  a  time  of  apathy,  acquiescence,  stupefied 
incredulity;  a  time  of  dull  faith  in  destiny,  duller 
resignation. 

The  printed  news  was  read  day  after  day  by  a 
people  who  understood  nothing,  neither  the  cautious 
arming  nor  the  bold  disarming,  nor  the  silent  fall  of 
fortified  places,  nor  the  swift  dismantling  of  tall  ships. 
Nor  did  they  comprehend  the  ceaseless  tremors  of  a 
land  slowly  crumbling  under  the  subtle  pressure, 
nor  realize  that  at  last  the  vast  disintegration  of  the 
matrix  would  disclose  the  forming  crystal  of  another 
nation  cradled  there,  glittering,  flaming  under  the 
splendor  of  the  Southern  skies. 

A  palsied  old  year  went  out.  The  old  man— he 
who  had  been  President— went  with  it.  A  new  year 
came  in,  and  on  its  infant  heels  shambled  a  tall,  gaunt 
shape  that  seated  itself  by  the  White  House  windows 
and  looked  out  into  the  murk  of  things  with  eyes 
that  no  man  understood. 

And  now  the  soft  sun  of  April  spun  a  spell  upon 
the  Northland  folk;  for  they  had  eyes,  but  they  saw 
not;  ears  had  they,  but  they  heard  not;  neither 
spoke  they  through  the  mouth. 

To  them  only  one  figure  seemed  real,  looming 
above  the  vast  and  motionless  mirage  where  a 
continent  stood  watching  the  parapets  of  a  sea-girt 
fort  off  Charleston.  But  the  nation  looked  too 
long;  the  mirage  closed  in;  fort,  sea,  the  flag  itself, 
became  unreal;  the  lone  figure  on  the  parapet  turned  to 
a  phantom.   God's  will  was  doing.    Who  dared  doubt? 

"There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  South,"  observed 
Ailsa  Paige  to  her  brother-in-law  one  fragrant  evening 
after  dinner,  where  in  th3  dusk  the  family  had  gathered 
on  the  stoop  after  the  custom  of  a  simpler  era. 

Along  the  dim  street  long  lines  of  front  stoops  blos- 
somed with  the  light  spring  gowns  of  women  and  young 
girls— pale,  dainty  clusters  in  the  dusk,  set  with  darker 
figures  where  sparks  from  cigars  glowed  and  waned  in  the 
darkness. 

Windows  were  open,  here  and  there  a  gas  jet  in  a  globe 
flickered  inside  a  room;  but  the  street  was  dusky  and 
tranquil  as  a  country  lane,  and  unilluminated  save  where 
at  far  intervals  lamp-posts  stood  in  a  circle  of  pale  light 
around  which  a  few  moths  hovered. 

"The  rebels,"  repeated  Ailsa,  "appear  to  have  no 
doubts,  honest  or  otherwise.  They've  sent  seven  thou- 
sand troops  to  the  Charleston  fortifications,  the  paper 
says." 

Stephen  Craig  heard  his  cousin  speak,  but  made  no 
response.  He  was  smoking  openly  and  in  sight  of  his 
entire  family  the  cigar  which  had  heretofore  been  con- 
sumed surreptitiously.  His  mother  sat  close  to  his 
shoulder,  rallying  him  like  a  tormenting  schoolgirl,  and  at 
intervals  turning  to  look  back  at  her  husband,  who  stood 
on  the  steps  beside  her,  a  little  amused,  a  little  proud, 
a  little  inclined  to  be  critical  of  this  tall  son  of  his  who 
yesterday  had  been  a  boy. 

The  younger  daughters  of  the  house,  Paige  and  Marye, 
strolled  past,  bareheaded,  arms  linked,  in  company  with 
Camilla  and  Jimmy  Lent. 

"Oh,  Dad!"  called  out  Paige  softly,  "Jim  says  that 
Major  Anderson  is  to  be  reenforced  at  once.  There  was  a 
bulletin  this  evening." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  sweetheart,"  said  her  father, 
smiling  through  his  eyeglasses. 

Stephen  bent  forward  across  his  mother's  shoulder: 
"Is  that  true,  Father?" 


"You  Will  — Love  Me  — Be^t— Anyway,  Curt— Won't  You?" 

"Camilla's  brother  has  probably  been  reading  the 
Tribune's  evening  bulletin.  The  Herald  bulletin  says 
that  the  Cabinet  has  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter;  the  Times  says  Major  Anderson  is  to  be  reen- 
forced; the  World  says  that  he  abandoned  the  fort  last 
night;  and  they  all  say  he  has  been  summoned  to  sur- 
render. Take  your  choice,  Steve,"  he  added  wearily. 
"  There  is  only  one  wire  working  from  the  South  and  the 
rebels  control  that." 

"Are  you  tired,  Curt?"  asked  his  wife,  looking  around 
and  up  at  him. 

He  seated  himself  and  readjusted  his  eyeglasses: 

"  No,  dear,  only  of  this  nightmare  we  are  living  in  " 

He  stopped  abruptly;  politics  had  been  avoided  between 
them.  There  was  a  short  silence;  he  felt  his  wife's  hand 
touch  his  in  the  darkness— sign  manual  of  a  tender  respect 
for  his  perplexity,  but  not  for  his  political  views. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear,  for  using  the  word  '  rebel,' "  he  said, 
smiling  and  straightening  his  shoulders.  "  Where  have 
you  and  Ailsa  been  today?  Did  you  go  to  New  York? " 

"Yes.  We  saw  the  Academy,  and  oh,  Curt!  there  are 
some  ve'y  striking  landscapes,  too  by  Gifford;  and  the 
cutest  portrait  of  a  girl  by  Wiyam  Hunt.  And  your  friend 
Bierstadt  has  a  Western  scene  all  fireworks!  and,  dear, 
Eastman  Johnson  was  there— and  Kenett  sent  such  a 
cunning  little  landscape.  We  lunched  at  Taylor's."  She 
lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper:  "  Ailsa  did  look  too  cute 
fo'  words;  I  declare,  she  is  the  most  engaging  little  minx. 
Eve'y  man  sta'ed  at  her.  I  wish  she  would  marry  again 
and  be  happy.  She  doesn't  know  what  a  happy  love 
affair  can  be    poor  baby! " 

"  Do  you?"  asked  her  husband. 

"Are  you  beginning  to  co't  me  again,  Curt?" 

"  Have  I  ever  ceased?  — you  little  rebel!  " 

"No,  thank  God!"  she  said  under  her  breath.  And 
then  suddenly  a  tiny  shock  passed  through  her,  perfectly 
inexplicable  unless  it  had  to  do  with  the  realization  of 
her  married  happiness  was,  perhaps,  a  reaction  from  it, 
shadowed  by  a  characteristically  human  dread  of  the 
unseen  gods. 


"By  the  way,  Celia,"  he  said,  smiling,  "that 
young  man  cousin  of  yours  Berkley  turned  up 
promptly  today.    I  gave  him  a  room  in  the  office." 

"That  was  certainly  ve'y  frion'ly  of  you,  Curt," 
she  responded  warmly.  "  You  will  be  patient  with 
him,  won't  you?" 

"  I've  had  to  be  already;  I  gave  him  a  commission 
to  collect  some  rents  and  he  came  back  fifty  dollars 
short,  calmly  explaining  that  one  of  our  lodgers 
looked  poor  and  he  hated  to  ask  for  the  rent." 

"Oh,  Curt— the  boy  is  ve'y  sweet  and  wa'm- 
hearted.   Were  you  cross  with  him  ? " 

"  Not  very;  I  imparted  a  few  plain  truths— very 
pleasantly,  Celia.  He  knew  better;  there's  a  sort  of 
an  impish  streak  in  him— also,  an  inclination  for  the 
pleasant  by-ways  of  life.  .  .  .  He  had  better 
let  drink  alone,  too,  if  he  expects  to  remain  in  my 
office.   I  told  him  that." 

"  Does  he?   The  foolish  baby! " 

"Oh,  probably  not  very  much;  I  don't  know. 
He's  likable,  but— he  hasn't  inspired  me  with  any 
overwhelming  respect  and  confidence.  His  record  is 
not  exactly  savory.  But  he's  your  protege,  and  I'll 
stand  him  as  long  as  you  can." 

"  Thank  you,  Curt.  We  must  be  gentle  to  him.  I 
shall  ask  him  to  dinner  and  we  can  give  a  May 
dance,  perhaps— something  informal  and  pretty. 
What  is  the  matter,  Curt?" 

"  Nothing,  dear.  .  .  .  Only,  I  wouldn't  plan 
anything  just  yet — I  mean,  for  the  present— not 
for  a  few  days,  anyway  " 

He  shrugged,  removed  his  glasses,  polished  them 
on  his  handkerchief,  and  sat  holding  them,  short- 
sighted eyes  lost  in  reverie. 

His  wife  endured  it  to  the  limit  of  patience. 

"Curt,"  she  began  in  a  lower  voice,  "you  and  I 
gen'ally  avoid  certain  matters,  dear— but— ev'y- 
thing  is  sure  to  come  right  in  the  end— isn't  it? 
The  No'th  is  going  to  be  sensible." 

"  In  the— end,"  he  admitted  quietly.  And  between 
them  the  ocean  sprang  into  view  again. 

"I  wonder  "    She  stopped,  and  again  that 

inexplicable  uneasiness  stirred  in  her  breast.  She 
looked  around  at  her  son;  her  left  hand  fell  protect- 
ingly  upon  his  shoulder,  her  right,  groping,  touched 
her  husband's  sleeve. 

"  I  am— well  cared  for— in  the  world,"  she  sighed 
happily  to  herself.  "  It  shall  not  come  nigh  me." 

Stephen  was  saying  to  Ailsa: 

"  There's  a  piece  of  uptown  property  that  came 
into  the  office  today  which  seems  to  me  significant 
of  the  future.  It  would  be  a  good  investment  for 
you,  Cousin  Ailsa.  Some  day  Fifth  Avenue  will  be  built 
up  solidly  with  brown-stone  mansions  as  far  as  the  Central 
Park.  It  is  all  going  to  be  wonderfully  attractive  when 
they  finish  it." 

Ailsa  mused  for  a  moment,  then : 

"I  walked  down  this  street  to  Fort  Greene  this  after- 
noon," she  began,  "and  the  little  rocky  park  was  so  sweet 
and  fragrant  with  dogwood  and  forsythia  and  new  buds 
everywhere.  And  I  looked  out  over  the  rivers  and  the 
bay  and  over  the  two  cities,  and,  Steve,  somehow— I  don't 
know  why— I  found  my  eyes  filling  with  tears.  I  don't 
know  why,  Steve  " 

"Feminine  sentiment,"  observed  her  cousin,  smoking. 

Mrs.  Craig's  fingers  became  restless  on  her  husband's 
sleeve;  she  spoke  at  moments  in  soft,  wistful  tones,  rest- 
ing one  cheek  on  her  closed  left  hand  and  watching  her 
younger  daughters  and  their  friends  grouped  under  the 
trees  in  the  dusk.  And  all  the  time,  whatever  it  was  that 
had  brought  a  new  unease  into  her  breast  was  still  there, 
latent.  She  had  no  name  to  give  it,  no  reason,  no  excuse; 
it  was  too  shadowy  to  bear  analysis,  too  impalpable  to  be 
defined,  yet  it  remained  there;  she  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  it  as  she  held  her  husband's  sleeve  the  tighter. 

"  Curt,  is  business  so  plaguey  poor  because  of  politics?  " 

"My  business  is  not  very  flourishing;  many  men  feel 
the  uncertainty;  not  everybody,  dear." 

"  When  this  matter  is  settled  everything  will  be  easier 
for  you,  won't  it?  You  look  so  white  and  tired,  dear." 

Stephen  overheard  her: 

"The  matter  as  you  call  it  won't  be  settled  without 
a  row,  Mother    if  you  mean  the  rebellion." 

"Such  a  wise  boy  with  his  new  cigar,"  she  smiled 
through  a  sudden  resurgence  of  uneasiness. 

The  boy  said  calmly:  "  Mother,  you  don't  understand; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  South  is  like  you." 

"Does  anybody  understand,  Steve?"  asked  his  father, 
slightly  ironical. 

"Some  people  understand  there's  going  to  be  a  big 
light,"  said  I  ho  boy. 

"Oh!   Do  you?" 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  with  the  conviction  of  youth.  "And 
I'm  wondering  who's  going  to  be  in  it." 

"The  militia,  of  course,"  observed  Ailsa  scornfully. 
"  Camilla  is  forever  sewing  buttons  on  Jimmy's  dress 
uniform;  he  wears  them  off  dancing." 

Mr.  Craig  said,  unsmiling:  "We  are  not  a  military 
nation,  Steve;  we  are  not  only  non-military  but  we  are 
unmilitary— if  you  can  understand  what  that  means." 

"We  once  managed 
to  catch  Cornwallis," 
suggested  his  son,  still 
proudly  smoking. 

"  I  wonder  how  we 
did  it?"  mused  his 
father.  "  They  were 
another  race— those 
catchers  of  Cornwallis 
—those  fellows  in  blue- 
and-buff  and  powdered 
hair." 

"You  and  Celia  are 
their  grandchildren," 
observed  Ailsa;  "and 
you  are  a  West  Point 
graduate." 

Her  brother-in-law 
looked  at  her  with  a 
strange  sort  of  humor 
in  his  handsome,  near- 
sighted eyes: 

"Yes;  too  blind  to 
serve  the  country  that 
educated  me.  And  now 
it's  too  late;  the  desire 
is  gone.  I  have  no 
inclination  to  fight, 
Ailsa.  Drums  always 
annoyed  me.  I  don't 
particularly  like  a  gun. 
I  don't  care  for  a  fuss. 
I  don't  wish  to  be  a 
soldier." 

"There  is  not  and 
there  never  will  be 
any  necessity  for  your 

being  a  soldier,"  said  his  wife.  And  through  and  through 
her  shot  a  bright  shaft  of  fear.  Now  she  began  to 
understand— and  yet  she  could  not  comprehend  the  dread- 
ful birthgift  bestowed  on  women  —the  clairvoyant  instinct 
that  warns  before  the  senses  perceive,  stirring,  prophesy- 
ing in  darkness. 

Ailsa  said,  "  I  rather  like  the  noise  of  drums.  I  think 
I'd  like— war." 

"Molly  Pitcher!  Molly  Pitcher!  Of  what  are  you 
babbling?"  whispered  Celia,  laughing  down  the  flashes  of 
pain  that  ran  through  her  heart.  "  Wars  are  ended  in  our 
western  world;  didn't  you  know  it,  grandchild  of  Vikings? 
There  are  to  be  no  more  Lake  Champlains— only  debates, 
n'est-ce  pas,  Curt?— very  grand  debates  between  gentle- 
men of  the  South  and  gentlemen  of  the  North  in  Con- 
gress assembled  " 

"Two  Congresses  assembled,"  said  Ailsa  calmly,  "and 
the  debates  will  be  at  long  range  " 

"By  magnetic  telegraph  if  you  wish,  Honey-bell," 
conceded  Celia  hastily.  "  Oh,  we  must  not  begin  disputin' 
about  matters  that  nobody  can  possibly  he'p.  It  will  all 
come  right;  you  know  it  will,  don't  you,  Curt?" 

"Yes,  I  know  it— somehow." 

Silence,  fragrance  and  darkness,  through  which  rang  the 
distant  laugh  of  a  young  girl.  And  very,  very  far  away 
sounds  arose  in  the  city,  dull,  indistinct,  lost  for  moments 
at  a  time,  then  audible  again,  and  always  the  same  sounds, 
the  same  monotony  and  distant  persistence. 

"  I  do  believe  they're  calling  an  extra,"  said  Ailsa,  lifting 
her  head  to  listen. 

Celia  listened  too. 

"  Children  shouting  at  play,"  she  said. 

"  They  are  calling  an  extra,  Celia!  " 

"  No,  little  Cassandra;  it's  only  boys  skylarking." 

For  a  while  they  remained  listening  and  silent.  The 
noises  still  persisted,  but  they  sounded  so  distant  that 
the  light  laughter  from  their  neighbor's  stoop  drowned 
the  echoes. 

Later  Jimmy  Lent  drifted  into  the  family  circle. 

"  They  say  that  there's  an  extra  out  about  Fort  Sumter," 
he  said.   "  Do  you  think  he's  given  up,  Mr.  Craig?  " 

"  If  there's  an  extra  out  the  fort  is  probably  safe  enough, 
Jim,"  said  the  elder  man  carelessly.  He  rose  and  went 
toward  the  group  of  girls  and  youths  under  the  trees. 

"  Come,  children,"  he  said  to  his  two  daughters,  and 
was  patient  amid  indignant  protests  which  preceded  the 
youthful  interchange  of  reluctant  good  nights. 

When  he  returned  to  the  stoop  Ailsa  had  gone  indoors 
with  her  cousin.  His  wife  rose  to  greet  him  as  though  he 
had  been  away  on  a  long  journey,  and  then,  passing  her 
arms  around  her  schoolgirl  daughters  and  nodding  a  mis- 
chievous dismissal  to  Jimmy  Lent,  walked  slowly  into  the 
house.    Bolts  were  shot,  keys  turned;  from  the  lighted 


front  parlor  came  the  notes  of  the  sweet-toned  square 
piano  and  Ailsa's  voice: 

.    .    .    Dear  are  her  charms  to  me, 
Dearest  her  constancy, 
Aileen  aroon  

"Never  mind  any  more  of  that  silly  song!"  exclaimed 
Celia,  imprisoning  Ailsa's  arms  from  behind. 

Youth  must  with  time  decay, 

Aileen  aroon. 
Beauty  must  fade,  away, 
Aileen  aroon  

"Don't,  dear!   please  " 

But  Ailsa  sang  on  obstinately: 

Castles  are  sacked  in  war, 
Chieftains  are  scattered  far, 
Truth  is  a  fixed  star, 
Aileen  aroon. 

And,  glancing  back  over  her  shoulder,  she  caught  her 
breath  quickly:    "  Celia!  What  is  the  matter,  dear?  " 

"Nothing.    I  don't  like  such  songs — just  now   " 

"What  songs?" 
"I  don't  know,  Ailsa; 
songs  about  war  and  cas- 
tles: little  things  plague 
me.  .  .  .  There's  been 
altogether  too  much  talk 
about  war— it  gets  into 
ev'ything,  somehow;  I 
can't  seem  to  he'p  it, 

somehow  " 

"  Why,  Celia!  You  are 
not  worrying?" 

"  Not  fo'  myse'f,  Honey- 
bud.  Somehow,  tonight— 
I  don't  know— and  Curt 
seemed  a  little  anxious." 
She  laughed  with  an  effort; 
her  natural  gayety  re- 
turned to  buoy  her  above 
this  indefinable  undercur- 
rent of  unrest. 

Paige  and  Marye  came 
in  from  the  glass  extension 
where  their  father  was 
pacing  to  and  fro,  smoking  his  bedtime  cigar,  and  their 
mother  began  her  invariable  running  comment  concerning 
the  day's  events,  rallying  her  children,  tenderly  tormenting 
them  with  their  shortcomings— undarned  stockings,  les- 
sons imperfectly  learned,  little  household  tasks  neglected 
—she  was  always  aware  of  and  ready  at  bedtime  to  point 
out  every  sin  of  omission. 

"  As  fo'  you,  Paige,  you  are  certainly  a  ve'y  rare  kind  of 
Honey-bird,  and  I  reckon  Mr.  Ba'num  will  sho'ly  catch 
you  some  day  fo'  his  museum.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
shif 'less  Yankee  girl  except  you  and  Marye?  " 

"Oh,  Mother,  how  can  we  mend  everything  we  tear? 
It's  heartless  to  ask  us! " 

"  You  don't  have  to  try  to  mend  ev'ything.  Fo'  example, 

there's  Jimmy  Lent's  heart  " 

A  quick  outbreak  of  laughter  swept  them— all  except 
Paige,  who  flushed  furiously  over  her  first  affair. 

"That  poor  Jimmy  child  came  to  me  about  it,"  con- 
tinued their  mother,  "  and  asked  me  if  I  would  let  you  be 
engaged  to  him;  and  I  said:  '  Certainly,  if  Paige  wants  to 
be,  Jimmy;  I  was  engaged  myse'f  fo'  times  befo'  I  was 

fo'teen  ' " 

Another  gale  of  laughter  drowned  her  words,  and  she 
sat  there  dimpled,  mischievous,  naively  looking  around, 
yet  in  her  careful  soul  shrewdly  pursuing  her  wise  policy  of 
airing  all  sentimental  matters  in  the  family  circle— letting 
in  fresh  air  and  sunshine  on  what  so  often  takes  root  and 
flourishes  rather  morbidly  at  sixteen. 

"  It's  absurd,"  observed  Ailsa.  "  At  your  age  " 

"  Mother  was  married  at  sixteen!    Weren't  you?" 
"  I  certainly  was;  but  I  am  a  bad  rebel  and  you  are  good 
little  Yankees;  and  good  little  Yankees  wait  till  they're 
twenty-odd  befo'  they  do  anything  ve'y  ridiculous." 
"We  expect  to  wait,"  said  Paige  with  dignity. 
"You've  four  years  to  wait,  then,"  laughed  Marye. 
"  What's  the  use  of  being  courted  if  you  have  to  wait  four 
years?" 

"  And  you've  three  years  to  wait,  silly!  "  retorted  Paige. 
"But  I  don't  care;  I'd  rather  wait.  It  isn't  very  long 
now.   Ailsa,  why  don't  you  marry  again?" 

Ailsa's  short  red  lip  curled  her  comment  upon  the  sug- 
gestion. Slim  limbs  extended  and  crossed,  she  sat  under 
the  crystal  chandelier  reading  a  southern  newspaper  which 
had  been  sent  to  Celia.  Presently  her  agreeable  voice 
sounded  in  appreciative  recitation  of  what  she  was  reading. 

" Listen,  Celia,"  she  said;  "this  is  really  beautiful." 

Hath  not  the  morning  dawned  with  added  light? 

And  shall  not  evening  call  another  star 
Out  of  the  infinite  regions  of  the  night 

To  mark  this  day  in  Heaven?  At  last  we  are 
A  nation  among  nations ;  and  the  world 

Shall  soon  behold  in  many  a  distant  port 
Another  flag  unfurled! 


A  tint  of  pink  fire  touched  Mrs.  Craig's  cheeks,  but  she 
said  nothing.  And  Ailsa  went  on,  breathing  out  the  open- 
ing beauty  of  Timrod's  Ethnogenesis: 

Now  come  what  may,  whose  favor  need  we  court  ? 
And,  under  God,  whose  thunder  need  we  fear? 

The  pink  fire  deepened  in  Celia  Craig's  cheeks;  her  lips 
unclosed,  tightened,  as  though  a  quick  retort  had  been 
quickly  reconsidered;  she  meditated ;  then,  "  Honey-bell," 
she  said  tranquilly,  "  if  we  are  bitter  try  to  remember  that 
we  are  a  nation  in  pain." 

"A  nation! " 

"Dear,  we  have  always  been  that— only  the  No'th  has 
just  found  it  out.  Charleston  is  telling  her  now.  God 
give  that  our  cannon  need  not  repeat  it!" 

"But,  Celia,  the  cannon  can't.  The  same  flag  belongs 
to  us  both." 

"Not  when  it  flies  over  Sumter,  Honey-bird."  There 
came  a  subtle  ringing  sound  in  Celia  Craig's  voice;  she 
leaned  forward,  taking  the  newspaper  from  Ailsa's  idle 
fingers: 

"Try  to  be  fair,"  she  said  in  unsteady  tones.  "God 
knows  I  am  not  trying  to  teach  you  secession— but  sup- 
pose the  guns  on  Governor's  Island  were  suddenly  swung 
round  and  pointed  at  this  street?  Would  you  care  ve'y 
much  what  flag  happened  to  be  flying  over  Castle 
William?" 

Troubled,  uncertain,  Ailsa  rose,  took  a  few  irresolute 
steps  toward  the  extension  where  her  brother-in-law  still 
paced  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness,  the  tip  of  his  cigar  aglow; 
then  she  turned  suddenly  in  her  tracks. 

"Can't  you  understand,  Ailsa?"  asked  her  sister-in-law 
wistfully. 

" Celia— dearest,"  she  stammered,  "I  simply  can't 
understand.  ...  I  thought  the  nation  was  greater 
than  all  " 

"  The  state  is  greater,  dear.  Good  men  will  realize  that 
when  they  see  a  sovereign  people  standing  all  alone  for 
human  truth  and  justice— standing  with  book  and  s'o'd, 
under  God's  favor,  as  sturdily  as  ever  Israel  stood  in  battle 
fo'  the  right!  I  don't  mean  to  be  disloyal  to  my  husband 
in  saying  this  befo'  my  children;  but  you  ask  me,  and  I 
must  tell  the  truth  if  I  answer  at  all." 

Slender,  upright,  transfigured  with  a  flushed  and  girlish 
beauty  wholly  strange  to  them,  she  moved  restlessly  back 
and  forth  across  the  room,  a  slim,  lovely,  militant  figure 
all  aglow  with  inspiration,  all  aquiver  with  emotion  too 
long  and  loyally  suppressed. 

Paige  and  Marye,  astonished,  watched  her  without  a 
word.  Ailsa  stood  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  mantel,  a 
trifle  pale,  but  also  silent,  her  startled  eyes  following  this 
new  incarnation  wearing  the  familiar  shape  of  Celia  Craig. 

"Ailsa! " 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"Can  you  think  evil  of  a  people  who  po'  out  their 
hearts  in  prayer  and  praise?  Do  traitors  importune  fo' 
blessings?" 

She  turned  nervously  to  the  piano  and  struck  a  ringing 
chord,  another— and  dropped  to  the  chair,  head  bowed  on 
her  slim,  childish  neck.  Presently  there  stole  through  the 
silence  a  tremulous  voice  intoning  the  "  Libera  Nos,"  with 
its  strange  refrain : 

A  furore  Normanorum  libera  nos,  0  Domine ! 

Then,  head  raised,  the  gaslight  flashing  on  her  dull-gold 
hair,  her  voice  poured  forth  all  that  was  swelling  and  swell- 
ing up  in  her  bruised  and  stifled  heart: 

God  of  our  fathers!  King  of  Kings! 

Lord  of  the  earth  and  sea! 
With  hearts  repentant  and  sincere 

We  turn  in  need  to  Thee. 

Eyes  remote— pale,  enraptured  face  lifted— she  saw 
neither  her  children  nor  her  husband  nor  Ailsa  now,  where 
they  gathered  silently  beside  her. 

If  she  heard  her  husband  turn,  enter  the  hallway  and 
unbolt  the  door,  she  made  no  sign.  Ailsa,  beside  her, 
stooped  and  passed  one  arm  around  her. 

"You— are  not  crying,  are  you,  Celia,  darling?"  she 
whispered. 

Her  sister-in-law,  lashes  wet,  rose  with  decision. 

"  I  think  that  I  have  made  a  goose  of  myse'f  tonight. 
Marye,  will  you  say  to  your  father  that  it  is  after  eleven 
o'clock,  and  that  I  am  waiting  to  be  well  scolded  and  sent 
to  bed?" 

"  Father  went  out  a  few  moments  ago,"  said  Paige  in  an 
awed  voice.   "  I  heard  him  unbolt  the  front  door." 

Ailsa  turned  and  walked  swiftly  out  into  the  hallway; 
the  front  door  swung  wide;  Mr.  Craig  stood  on  the  steps 
wearing  his  hat.  He  looked  around  as  she  touched  his 
arm. 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  Ailsa?"  There  was  a  moment's  inde- 
cision. Through  it,  once  more,  far  away  in  the  city,  the 
voices  became  audible  again,  distant,  vague,  incessant. 

"I  thought— if  it  is  actually  an  extra  "  he  began 

carelessly  and  hesitated ;  and  she  said : 

"  Let  me  go  with  you.  Wait.  I'll  speak  to  Celia." 

"  Say  to  her  that  I'll  be  gone  only  a  moment." 
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Whan  Ailsa  id  in  iicd  she  dipped  her  arm  through  his 
and  they  descended  the  steps  and  walked  toward  Fulton 
Avenue.  The  voices  were  still  distant  ;  a  few  people,  pass- 
ing swiftly  through  the  dusk,  preceded  them.  Far  down 
the  vista  of  the  lighted  avenue  dark  figures  crossed  and 
recroased  the  street,  silhouetted  against  the  gaslights; 
some  were  running.  A  man  called  out  something  as  they 
passed  him.  Suddenly,  right  ahead  in  the  darkness,  they 
encountered  people  gathered  before  the  boarded  fence  of  a 
vacant  lot— a  silent  crowd,  shouldering,  pushing,  surging 
back  and  forth,  swarming  far  out  along  the  dimly  lighted 
avenue. 

"There's  a  bulletin  posted  there,"  whispered  Ailsa. 
"  Could  you  lift  me  in  your  arms?  " 

Her  brother-in-law  stooped,  clasped  her  knees,  and 
lifted  her  high  above  the  sea  of  heads.  Kerosene  torches 
flickered  beyond,  flanking  a  poster  on  which  was  printed 
in  big  black  letters: 

Washington,  April  12,  1861,  6  a.  m. 
At  half  past  four  o'clock  this  morning  fire  was  opened 
on  Fort  Sumter  by  the  rebel  batteries  in  the  harbor. 
Major  Anderson  is  replying  with  his  barbette  guns. 

8  A.  M. 

A  private  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  says  that 
the  batteries  on  Mount  Pleasant  have  opened  on  Sumter. 
Major  Anderson  has  brought  into  action  two  tiers  of  guns 
trained  on  Fort  Moultrie  and  the  Iron  Battery. 

3  p.  M. 

The  fire  at  this  hour  is  very  heavy.  Nineteen  batteries 
are  bombarding  Sumter.  The  fort  replies  briskly.  The 
excitement  in  Charleston  is  intense. 

Later. 

Heavy  rainstorm.  Firing  resumed  this  evening.  The 
mortar  batteries  throw  a  shell  into  the  fort  every  twenty 
minutes.   The  fort  replies  at  intervals. 

Latest. 

The  fort  is  still  replying.  Major  Anderson  has  signaled 
the  fleet  outside. 

All  this  she  read  aloud,  one  hand  resting  on  Craig's 
shoulder  as  he  held  her  aloft  above  the  throng.  Men  — 
crowding  around  and  striving  to  see— paused,  faces 
upturned,  listening  to  the  emotionless  young  voice.  There 
was  no  shouting,  no  sound  save  the  tram- 
ple and  shuffle  of  feet;  scarcely  a  voice 
raised,  scarcely  an  exclamation. 

As  Craig  lowered  her  to  the  pavement 
a  man  making  his  way  out  said  to  them: 

"  Well,  I  guess  that  ends  it." 

Somebody  replied  quietly:   "I  guess 
that  begins  it." 

Farther  down  the  avenue  toward  the 
City  Hall,  where  the  new  marble  court- 
house was  being  built,  a  red  glare  quivered 
incessantly  against  the  darkness;  distant 
hoarse  rumors  penetrated  the  night  air, 
accented  every  moment  by  the  sharper 
clamor  of  voices  calling  extras. 

"Curt?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  If  he  surrenders  " 

"It  makes  no  difference  what  he  does 
now,  child." 

"  I  know  it.  .  .  .  They've  dishonored 
the  flag.    This  is  war,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"  Will  it  be  a  long  war  ?  " 
"  I  think  not." 
"Who  will  go?" 

"I  don't  know.    .    .    .  Soldiers." 

"I  didn't  suppose  we  had  enough. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  more? " 

"  The  people,"  he  said  absently;  "  every- 
body, I  suppose.   How  do  I  know,  child? " 

"Just  ordinary  people?" 

"Just  ordinary  people,"  he  responded 
quietly.  A  few  minutes  later,  as  they 
entered  their  own  street,  he  said: 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  my  wife 
about  this  tonight.  I  don't  know  — it  will 
be  in  the  morning  papers;  but  I  think  I 
had  better  break  it  to  her  tonight." 

"She  will  have  to  know— sometime— of 
course  " 

Halting  at  the  foot  of  the  stoop  he 
turned  and  peered  through  his  glasses  at 
his  sister-in-law. 

"I  don't  want  Stephen  to  start  any 
nonsense  about  going." 

"Going  where?"  she  asked  innocently. 

He  hesitated.  "  I  mean  I  don't  want  to 
hear  any  talk  from  him  about  enlisting. 
Your  influence  counts  with  him  more 
deeply  than  you  know.    Remember  that. " 

"  Steve— enlist!  "  she  repeated  blankly. 

She  could  not  yet  comprehend  what  all 
this  had  to  do  with  people  she  personally 
knew— with  her  own  kin. 


"He  must  not  enlist,  of  course,"  she  said  curtly. 
"There  are  plenty  of  soldiers  then;  will  be  plenty,  of 
course.    I  " 

Something  silenced  her,  something  within  her  sealed  her 
lips.  She  stood  in  silence  while  Craig  fitted  his  night-key, 
then  entered  the  house  with  him.  Gas  burned  low  in  the 
hall  globes;  when  he  turned  it  off  a  fainter  light  from 
above  guided  them. 

"  Celia,  is  that  you? "  she  called  gently. 

"Hush;  go  to  bed,  Honey-bell.  Everybody  is  asleep. 
How  pale  you  are,  Curt  — dearest— dearest  " 

The  rear  room  was  Ailsa's;  she  walked  into  it  and 
dropped  down  on  the  bed  in  the  darkness.  The  door 
between  the  rooms  closed;  she  sat  perfectly  still,  arms 
rigid,  hands  tightly  clasped  between  her  knees;  her  eyes 
were  wide  open,  staring  straight  in  front  of  her. 

Queer  little  luminous  shapes  danced  through  obscurity 
like  the  flames  from  the  kerosene  torches  around  the  bul- 
letin; her  ears  still  vibrated  with  the  hoarse  alarm  of  the 
voices;  through  her  brain  sounded  her  brother-in-law's 
words  about  Steve,  repeated  incessantly,  stupidly. 

Presently  she  began  to  undress  by  sense  of  touch.  The 
gas  in  the  bathroom  was  lighted;  she  completed  her 
ablutions,  turned  off  the  gas,  and  felt  her  way  back  to  the 
bed. 

Lying  there  she  became  aware  of  sounds  from  the  front 
room.  Celia  was  still  awake;  she  distinguished  her  voice 
in  quick,  frightened  exclamation;  then  the  low  murmur 
continued  for  a  while,  then  silence  fell. 

She  raised  herself  on  one  elbow;  the  crack  of  light  under 
the  door  was  gone;  there  was  no  sound,  no  movement  in 
the  house  except  the  measured  tick  of  the  hall  clock  out- 
side — tic-toe — tic-toe — tic-toe ! 

And  she  had  been  lying  there  a  long,  long  while,  eyes 
open,  before  she  realized  that  the  rhythm  of  the  hall  clock 
was  but  a  repetition  of  a  name  which  did  not  concern  her 
in  any  manner: 

"  Berk-ley— Berk-ley— Berk-ley!  " 

How  it  had  crept  into  her  consciousness  she  could  not 
understand;  she  lay  still,  listening,  but  the  tic-toe  seemed 
to  fit  the  syllables  of  his  name;  and  when,  annoyed,  she 
made  a  half-disdainful  mental  attempt  to  substitute  other 
syllables  it  proved  too  much  of  an  effort,  and  back  into  its 


sober,  swinging  rhythm  slipped  the  old  clock's  tic-toe,  in 
wearisome,  meaningless  repetition! 

' '  Berk-ley !    Berk-ley !    Berk-ley ! ' ' 

She  was  awakened  by  a  rapping  at  her  door  and  her 
cousin's  imperative  voice: 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you;  are  you  in  bed?" 

She  drew  the  coverlet  to  her  chin  and  called  out: 

"  Come  in,  Steve!  " 

He  came,  tremendously  excited,  clutching  the  Herald 
in  one  hand. 

"I've  had  enough  of  this  newspaper!"  he  said  fiercely. 
"  I  don't  want  it  in  the  house  again,  ever.  Father  says  that 
the  marine  news  makes  it  worth  taking,  but  " 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  trying  to  say,  Steve?" 

"I'm  trying  to  tell  you  that  we're  at  war!  War, 
Ailsa!  Do  you  understand?  Father  and  I've  had  a  fight 
already  " 

"What?" 

"  They're  still  firing  on  Sumter,  I  tell  you,  and  if  the  fort 
doesn't  hold  out  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  sit  around  the 
house  like  a  pussy  cat?  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  busi- 
ness every  day  as  though  nothing  was  happening  to  the 
country  I'm  living  in?  I  tell  you  now— you  and  Mother 
and  Father— that  I'm  not  built  that  way  " 

Ailsa  rose  in  bed,  snatched  the  paper  from  his  grasp  and, 
leaning  on  one  arm,  gazed  down  at  the  flaring  headlines: 

THE  WAR  BEGUN 


At  Half  Padt  Four  o'clock  This  Morninif  Fire  Was  Opened  on  Fort  Sumter 


Very  Exciting  News  From  Charleston 
Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  Commenced 

Terrible  Fire  From  the  Secessionists'  Batteries 
Brilliant  Defense  of  Major  Anderson 

Reckless  Bravery  of  the  Confederate  States  Troops 

And,  scanning  it  to  the  end,  she  cried  out: 

"He  hasn't  hauled  down  his  flag!  What  are  you  so 
excited  about?  " 

" I— I'm  excited,  of  course!   He  can't  possibly  hold  out 
with  only  eighty  men  and  nothing  to  feed  them  on.  Some- 
thing's got  to  be  done!"  he  added,  walking  up  and  down 
the  room.   "I've  made  fun  of  the  militia— like  everybody 
else— but  Jimmy  Lent  is  getting  ready,  and 
I'm  doing  nothing!    Do  you  hear  what 
I'm  saying,  Ailsa?" 

She  looked  up  from  the  newspaper,  sit- 
ting there  crosslegged  under  the  coverlet. 

"I  hear  you,  Steve.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  '  something's  got  to  be  done.' 
Major  Anderson  is  doing  what  he  can !  " 

"That's  all  right,  but  the  thing  isn't 
going  to  stop  there." 
"Stop  where?" 

"At  Sumter.  They'll  begin  firing  on 
Fortress  Monroe  and  Pensacola— I— how 
do  you  know  they're  not  already  thinking 
about  bombarding  Washington  ?  Virginia 
is  going  out  of  the  Union ;  the  entire  South 
is  out,  or  going.  Yesterday  I  didn't  sup- 
pose there  was  any  use  in  trying  to  get 
them  back  again.  Father  did,  but  I  didn't. 
I  think  it's  got  to  be  done  now.  And  the 
question  is,  Ailsa,  who's  going  to  do  it?" 

But  she  was  fiercely  absorbed  again  in 
the  news,  leaning  close  over  the  paper, 
tumbled  dull-gold  hair  falling  around  her 
bare  shoulders,  breath  coming  faster  and 
more  irregularly  as  she  read  the  incredible 
story  and  strove  to  comprehend  its  cata- 
clysmic significance. 

"  If  others  are  going  I  am,"  repeated  her 
cousin  sullenly. 

"  Going  where,  Steve?   Oh  " 

She  dropped  the  paper  and  looked  up, 
startled;  and  he  looked  back  at  her,  de- 
fiant, without  a  flicker  in  those  character- 
istic family  eyes  of  his,  clear  as  azure, 
steady  to  punishment  given  or  taken  —  good 
eyes  for  a  boy  to  inherit.  And  he  inherited 
them  from  his  southern  mother. 

"Father  can't  keep  me  home  if  other 
people  go,"  he  said. 

"Wait  until  other  people  go."  She 
reached  out  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  Things  are  happening  too  fast,  Steve, 
too  fast  for  everybody  quite  to  understand 
just  yet.  Everybody  will  do  what  is  the 
thing  to  do;  the  family  will  do  what  it 
ought  to.  Has  your  mother  seen  this?" 
"Yes.     Neither  she  nor  Father  has 

dared  speak  about  it  before  us  "  He 

made  a  gesture  of  quick  despair,  walked  to 
the  window  and  back. 

"It's  a  terrible  thing,  Ailsa,  to  h&vc 
Mother  feel  as  she  does." 

"How  could  she  feel  otherwise?" 

(Continued  on  POgM  38) 
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Love  Letters  in  Cold  Type 

ANY  one  who  was  discovered  inviting  a  lady,  in  mere 
l.  prose,  to  let  her  love  in  kisses  rain  on  his  lips  and  eye- 
lids pale  would  be  considered  a  doddering  idiot.  We  make 
this  statement  out  of  sympathy  for  various  amiable  and 
more  or  less  intelligent  gentlemen  who,  from  time  to  time, 
manage  to  get  themselves  sued  for  breach  of  promise,  and 
thus  have  their  love  letters  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
The  gentlemen  are  really  victims  of  a  literary  fiction.  They 
have  read  that  all  the  world  loves  a  lover,  when  the  fact  is 
that  all  the  world  regards  a  lover  as  a  prize  ass,  except  in 
the  rare  cases  where  he  is  also  a  poet.  If  you  doubt  this 
statement  all  you  need  do  is  to  disclose  yourself  to  the 
world  in  the  r61e  mentioned  and  listen  to  its  ribald  laughter. 
Imagine,  for  example,  the  following  as  plaintiff's  Exhibit  A 
in  an  action  for  damages  by  Miss  S.  Stacy  vs.  Mr.  P.  B. 
Shelley: 

Beloved  Sophia:  I  woke  up  last  night  soon  after  I  had 
fallen  asleep.  There  wasn't  much  wind  and  the  stars  were 
shining.  I  had  been  dreaming  about  you,  so  a  spirit  in 
my  feet  led  me  under  your  bedroom  window.  The  breeze 
was  dying  down  on  the  creek  near  by.  Sometimes  I  could 
smell  the  flowers,  and  then  again  I  couldn't.  The  night- 
ingale's song  seemed  to  be  petering  out.  It  makes  me 
quite  pale  to  think  about  it,  and  my  pulse  runs  up  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty.  Oh!  pick  me  off  the  grass,  for  I  am 
fainting  away  from  excess  of  emotion. 

Your  doting  Percy. 

Every  one  would  say  the  man  who  wrote  that  must 
have  had  a  brain  like  the  inside  of  an  overripe  pumpkin— 
however  much  three  generations  have  admired  it  when  put 
into  verse.  Don't  let  the  poets,  novelists  and  preachers 
fool  you.  If  you  are  caught  making  love  in  every-day 
prose  you  will  get  less  sympathy  than  you  would  if  you 
had  been  detected  in  setting  fire  to  an  orphan  asylum.  If 
you  must  write  love  letters  always  make  sure  that  they 
are  burned— before  mailing. 

Railroad  Rate  Agreements 

ALL  the  railroad  lines  between  competitive  points  must 
1-  charge  the  same  rate.  For  hauling  a  given  car  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  for  example,  the  Pennsylvania  can- 
not charge  more  or  less  than  the  New  York  Central.  For 
the  haul  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  the  Rock  Island  and  the 
Northwestern  must  make  the  same  charge.  If  one  road 
charged  more  than  another  it  would  lose  its  business.  If 
"competitive"  lines  actually  fought  one  another  by  cut- 
ting rates  the  weaker  ones  would  presently  be  destroyed 
and  the  stronger  ones  would  have  a  monopoly.  Mean- 
while the  loss  to  railroad  security-holders  and  the  general 
financial  demoralization  would  be  staggering.  The  rates 
must  be  equal.  For  years,  with  some  temporary  excep- 
tions, the  equality  of  rates  that  is  necessary  to  railroad 
stability  has  been  established  by  agreement  among  the 
roads. 

In  its  bill  of  complaint,  upon  which  Judge  Dyer  re- 
strained the  Western  lines  from  advancing  freight  rates, 
the  Government  says  that  such  agreements  are  contrary 
to  the  Sherman  law  and  asks  the  courts  to  prohibit  them. 

If  the  Government  carries  this  point  a ' '  competitive ' '  line 
that  wishes  to  make  any  change  in  rates  must  simply  take 
the  chance  that  its  competitors  will  follow  suit— which 
means  to  take  the  chance  of  a  demoralizing  rate  war. 
That  every  road  will  be  very  loath  to  take  that  chance 


goes  without  saying.  Forbidding  the  roads  to  agree  upon 
rates  will  therefore  pretty  largely  paralyze  their  power  to 
change  rates  at  all. 

As  a  strategetic  move  to  prevent  an  unjust  advance  in 
freight  rates  probably  the  Government's  application  for  an 
injunction  was  justified.  Nevertheless,  to  forbid  the  roads 
to  agree  upon  rates  is  grossly  unjust,  for  the  rates  between 
competitive  points  must  be  the  same  or  else  there  must 
be  a  great  destruction  of  railroad  values  which  in  the 
end  would  benefit  only  a  few  speculators  and  professional 
reorganizers. 

This  application  for  an  injunction  puts  the  railroads  in 
the  same  position  as  the  big  manufacturing  consolidations 
or  "trusts."  A  large  part  of  our  whole  industrial  organ- 
ization, in  short,  is  now  in  court  and  on  trial  for  its  life 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  This,  we  hope,  brings  us  one 
step  nearer  to  the  repeal  of  that  vicious  act. 

Taxing  Indiscriminate  Speculation 

COTTON  growers  who  believe  that  unlimited  specula- 
tion in  that  commodity  is  inimical  to  them  are  rather 
hopeful  of  a  pending  bill  to  discourage  speculation  by 
penalizing  the  transmission  of  quotations  and  tips  over 
telegraph  wires.  Wheat  growers  holding  the  same  belief 
as  to  unlimited  gambling  in  their  products  were  rather 
hopeful  of  an  anti-option  bill  which,  however,  seems  to 
have  died  in  committee. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sage  agreement  upon  the  general 
proposition  that  extensive  speculation  in  stocks,  grain  and 
cotton  is  an  evil;  but  from  the  many  measures  that  have 
been  proposed  and  the  objections  to  them  that  have  been 
raised,  it  would  appear  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
correcting  this  evil  by  legislation  were  not  only  formidable 
but  insurmountable. 

Probably,  however,  the  present  unlimited  speculation 
on  the  exchanges  can  be  stopped  within  a  day  without 
serious  injury  to  legitimate  business.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  tax  transfers  of  stocks  and  grain  has  been 
upheld.  A  transfer  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  hundred- 
dollar  share  of  stock,  of  one  cent  on  each  bushel  of  wheat, 
and  proportionately  on  other  commodities  would  soon 
discourage  that  indiscriminate  general  "trade"  which 
constitutes  the  real  evil  of  the  exchanges.  How  many 
would  dabble  in  stocks  with  odds  of  two  and  a  quarter 
points— the  double  tax  and  double  commission — against 
them?  Or  who  that  wanted  Illinois  Central  stock  as  a 
legitimate  investment  would  hesitate  to  pay  one  dollar 
more  a  share  for  it?  A  cent  a  bushel  on  wheat  means 
little  to  a  miller,  but  it  means  everything  to  the  gentleman 
who  is  "buying"  ten  thousand  bushels  in  the  hope  of 
scalping  out  a  cent  and  a  half  profit. 

Keeping  Down  the  Corporations 

THAT  land  in  the  United  States  might  be  monopolized 
to  an  important  extent,  as  it  has  been  in  England,  was 
a  bugbear  that  occasionally  frightened  our  fathers.  For 
example,  the  Illinois  legislature  passed  an  act  forbidding 
aliens  to  hold  land  in  that  state,  because  one  alien  had 
bought  a  large  tract;  and  another  act,  in  1872,  forbidding 
corporations  to  deal  in  land  or  to  hold  real  estate  except 
that  required  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Experience 
has  shown  that  not  the  slightest  reason  exists  for  this 
prohibition.  The  danger  that  a  trust  will  absorb  Illinois 
farms  is  as  remote  as  the  danger  of  terrestrial  destruction 
by  a  comet's  tail.  Other  states  permit  the  formation  of 
corporations  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  and  deal- 
ing in  city  land— as  they  ought  to  do,  for  that  is  an  enter- 
prise in  which  the  corporate  form  is  highly  convenient. 
But  the  foolish  law  of  1872  has  never  been  repealed.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  the  other 
day  to  affirm  it.  Corporations  cannot  deal  in  Illinois  land 
today  simply  because  somebody  or  other,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  mistakenly  thought  that  it  might  be  harmful 
for  them  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  reason.  Persons  actively  engaged  in 
politics,  although  they  knew  the  law  to  be  merely  vexa- 
tious, might  decline  to  press  its  repeal  for  fear  of  being 
accused  of  pro-corporation  sentiment.  Thus,  many  Illinois 
legislatures,  since  1872,  have  enthusiastically  conferred 
upon  corporations  favors  that  were  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interest,  though  they  withheld  the  very  reason- 
able and  harmless  permission  to  deal  in  real  estate.  A 
demagogue  is  a  grafter's  best  shield. 

The  Monetary  Commission 

MORE  than  two  years  ago  Congress  created  a  national 
commission  for  the  important  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  monetary  systems  of  other  countries  and 
recommending  a  comprehensive  reform  of  our  own. 
Senator  Aldrich,  author  of  the  bill,  argued  that  there 
was  little  use  in  appointing,  as  members  of  the  commission, 
men  who  were  not  in  Congress,  since  such  men  could  take 
no  direct  part  in  passing  legislation  that  the  commission 
recommended.  The  body,  accordingly,  was  political — 
constituted  on  the  familiar  old  bipartisan  plan.    Some  of 


its  members  have  died  or  been  incapacitated  by  bodily 
infirmity.  Several  others  are  no  longer  in  Congress. 
The  voluntary  retirement  from  Congress  of  Senators 
Aldrich  and  Hale  and  the  possible  retirement  of 
Senator  Burrows  will  further  reduce  the  number  of  its 
Congressional  members.  Accepting  Mr.  Aldrich's  judg- 
ment, "It  is  clear,"  observes  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"that  the  commission  consists  almost  entirely  of  sick, 
uninfluential  or  dead  men.  Of  those  not  thus  classed 
there  is  scarcely  one  who  has  more  than  a  rudimentary 
conception  of  monetary  science,  except  Senator  Burton 
and  Professor  Andrews"— the  latter  being  a  "special 
assistant  to  the  commission."  Our  contemporary  adds, 
"The  history  of  this  undertaking  is  an  example  of  imposi- 
tion and  inefficiency." 

So  far,  the  commission  has  simply  collected  data.  That 
it  has  been  slow  and  expensive  an  impartial  judge  will 
hardly  deny.  That  an  unpolitical,  scientific  commission, 
composed  of  a  number  of  trained  economists,  would  have 
done  the  work  so  far  accomplished  more  satisfactorily  and 
expeditiously  and  at  less  expense  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
The  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  but  Secretary  Knox 
and  Senator  Bailey,  for  example,  are  engaged  with  sub- 
jects which,  to  them,  are  more  important.  Thirty-two 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  last  panic  and  breakdown 
of  our  monetary  system,  and  the  only  steps  we  have  taken 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  that  experience  consist  of 
several  bulky  reports  by  the  commission  on  the  German 
bank  inquiry  of  1908,-  and  so  on. 

A  report  on  the  paralyzing  effects  of  politics  would  not 
be  untimely. 

The  Fruit-Crop  Outlook 

"ARE  we  coming  to  a  point  where  the  good  and  favor- 
■LX.  able  acts  of  Providence  cease  to  interest  us?" 
inquires  a  correspondent  with  some  reason.  He  was 
speaking  especially  of  the  reports  of  huge  damage  to  the 
fruit  crop  from  the  freeze  of  last  April.  Those  reports 
were  spread  broadcast  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers. 
As  usual  in  such  cases  they  were  much  exaggerated.  The 
most  important  fruit-producing  regions  were  not  touched 
at  all,  and  even  in  Michigan,  where  the  grapes  were  said 
to  be  totally  destroyed,  later  reports  say  that  new  buds 
formed  and  with  good  weather  a  moderate  crop  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  while  some  of  the  unaffected  dis- 
tricts, farther  east  and  farther  west,  give  promise  of  bumper 
yields.  Probably,  taking  the  country  over,  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  good  fruit. 

Our  correspondent's  objection  is  that  the  first  exag- 
gerated reports  of  damage  were  published  in  the  most 
extensive  and  conspicuous  way,  while  the  overbalancing 
facts  of  fine  fruit  conditions  elsewhere  and  of  a  generally 
good  fruit  outlook  are  given  only  slight  and  inconspicuous 
publicity.  This  generally  happens.  A  sudden  flood  over 
cotton  lands  is  "good  news";  but  the  subsequent  dis- 
covery that  the  flood  has  merely  fertilized  the  land  and 
improved  crop  prospects  is  not  good  news.  We  don't 
think,  however,  that  this  argues  a  general  lack  of  interest 
in  the  good  and  favorable  acts  of  Providence.  It  signifies 
simply  that  the  good  acts  are  almost  never  dramatic  and 
news  is  "  good  "  in  proportion  as  it  is  dramatic. 

Money  for  Good  Roads 

IN  1909  the  states,  counties,  cities,  towns  and  school 
districts  of  the  United  States  borrowed  more  money 
than  ever  before,  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  million  dollars,  which  is  over  one-third 
the  funded  debt  of  the  Federal  Government.  Among  the 
purposes  for  which  the  bonds  were  issued  "streets  and 
bridges"  stands  first,  accounting  for  twenty-one  per  cent 
of  the  total;  but  the  improvement  of  public  highways 
represented  by  this  expenditure  of  seventy-odd  million 
dollars  was  pretty  largely  confined  to  the  cities.  The  plan 
of  "state  aid"  for  country-road  improvements  has  been 
adopted  in  more  than  half  the  states  and  is  under  consider- 
ation in  most  of  the  others. 

Many  counties,  during  the  year,  issued  bonds  for  road 
improvement.  Agricultural  colleges,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  and  various  volunteer  bodies 
are  doing  excellent  educational  work  for  better  highways, 
but  we  still  think  the  subject  receives  less  attention  than 
it  deserves. 

True,  it  is  prosaic.  No  dramatic  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion is  possible  on  its  behalf.  Colorado,  for  example,  floated 
eleven  million  dollars  of  irrigation  bonds  last  year,  and  there 
one  can  readily  visualize  the  new  wealth  that  will  spring 
from  the  investment.  But  to  lessen  the  cost  of  country- 
road  haulage  is  tantamount  to  creating  wealth.  Very  likely 
it  is  still  true,  as  an  investigation  showed  it  to  be  in  1905, 
that  the  average  cost  of  hauling  a  bushel  of  wheat  over 
the  short  distance  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad  station  is 
almost  half  the  cost  of  conveying  it  by  rail  from  the  station 
to  the  seaboard  and  more  than  half  the  cost  of  carrying  it 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  the  average  cost  of  hauling  a 
hundred  pounds  of  cotton  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad 
is  sixteen  cents. 
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W 1  IH  O '  S  WHO— AN  D   W  B  Y 

Serious  and  Frivolous  Facts  About  the  Great  and  the  Near  Great 


Hampie  the  Handshaker 

SHOULD  you  gaze,  with  such  awe  as  the  circum- 
stances might  dictate,  at  the  Honorable  J. 
Hampton  Moore— J  standing  for  Joseph— you 
would  observe  that  Joe— no— not  Joe— Hampie— 
that  Hampie  has  some  neck.  Not,  to  be  sure,  that 
he  has  any  such  plenitude  of  neck  as  Senator  Bristow 
or  any  such  lack  as  Ollie  James,  but  that  he  is  reason- 
ably well  provided  with  neck— has  a  fair  supply  of 
neck,  so  to  speak,  of  good,  merchantable  quality, 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  warranted  sound  and 
not  too  much  rubber  in  it. 

Hence,  you  cannot  blame  him.  Positively,  you 
cannot.  Indeed,  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed, 
for,  as  the  adventure  turned  out,  Hampie  got  it  where 
Maggie  wore  the  beads  or  the  chicken  got  the  axe,  as 
we  used  to  say  in  our  gay  and  careless  boyhood  days, 
now  but  figments  of  memory,  buried  as  they  are  in 
the  dim,  drear,  dead,  distant  past— ah,  me!— that  is 
to  say,  Hampie  got  it  in  the  very  neck  we  are  speak- 
ing about. 

It  was  this  way:  One  morning,  when  the  Honorable 
J.  Hampton  was  making  a  careful  toilet— he  is  always 
natty  about  his  dress— he  opened  a  fresh  bunch  of 
laundry— just  back  the  night  before— and  took  out  a 
collar.  Naturally,  Hampie  essayed  to  put  this  collar 
around  that  neck  we  were  speaking  about,  and  he  did 
it  in  a  perfectly  normal  way,  standing  before  the 
mirror  and  humming  a  few  snatches  of  My  Bonnie 
Lies  Over  the  Ocean  the  while.  He  was  feeling  fine 
that  morning,  had  had  a  good  night's  sleep,  and  there 
was  a  Philadelphia  contingent  coming  in  on  the  early 
train  that,  Hampie  felt  sure,  would  want  him  to  intro- 
duce them  around.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  Hampie 
likes  to  do  it  is  to  introduce  people  around.  If  so  be 
you  should  happen  to  live  in  Philadelphia  and  in  or 
near  unto  Hampie's  district,  and  feel  like  taking  a  little 
trip  to  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  look  up  Hampie. 
I'll  guarantee  there  will  be  nobody  of  importance  you 
won't  meet. 

It's  fine,  too,  the  way  Hampie  does  it.  He  gathers 
his  visitors  into  a  compact  little  body  and  looks  them 
over  smilingly,  first  shaking  hands  and  telling  how 
glad,  how  very,  very  glad  he  is  to  see  each  and  every 
one.  And  he  does  it  with  an  air.  There  is  none  of  this 
slippery,  sugary,  ordinary,  glad-hand  business  about 
it.  Hampie  is  reserved  and  dignified,  but  he  impresses  on 
his  visitors  just  how  much  it  means  to  him  to  have  them 
honor  him  with  a  call,  and  just  how  much  it  means  to 
them  to  have  him  honor  them  by  being  called— that  is,  he 
is  not  too  reserved  and  dignified.  He  mingles  reserve  and 
geniality  in  exactly  the  proper  proportions,  and  his  voice  has 
a  fine,  orotund  quality.   I  can't  describe  that  quality,  but 
you  understand— that  sort  of  "My-y  dear-r-r  Sir-r-r!" 
triple-tonguing  effect.   Any  person  Hampie  greets  has  a 
license  to  feel  elated. 

So  he  starts  out,  leading  his  flock  and  conversing  pleas- 
antly on  the  topics  of  the  day.  Presently  they  get  to  the 
Speaker's  room  and  Neal,  who  is  sitting  there  by  the  door, 
rises  and  makes  his  most  sweeping  bow.  "Yes,  sir— yes, 
sir,  Mr.  Moore;  walk  right  in.  The  Speaker  will  be  glad 
to  see  you.  Yes,  sir." 

"Mr-r-r.  Speaker-r-r-r,"  says  Hampie,  lining  up  his 
visitors,  "may  I  have  the  honor,  the  very  great  honor,  I 
may  say,  of  presenting  you  to  some  of  my  most  influential 
constituents— my  most  valued,  I  may  say,  constituents?" 

Then,  if  Uncle  Joe's  vest  happens  to  be  buttoned  all  the 
way  up,  Secretary  Busbey  gives  the  Speaker  a  meaning 
nod  and  the  Speaker  retires  behind  a  screen  for  a  minute 
and  unbuttons  a  few  buttons,  so  as  to  preserve  his  famous 
characterization  of  the  rough-and-ready,  homespun  old 
chap,  you  know,  and  comes  out,  displaying  his  shirtfront— 
it  seems  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  laundry  in  this 
story— and  the  ceremony  begins.  The  Speaker  does  a  few 
jig  steps  and  says  a  few  mild  cuss  words  and  tells  the 
Philadelphians  they  come  from  a  great  American  city,  and 
they  file  out.  "  Gr-r-r-eat  man !"  says  Hampie.  "Ver-r-r-y 
gr-r-r-eat  man ! "  And  isn't  it  the  truth?  Or  is  it?  I  forget. 

The  Set  Piece  at  the  White  House 

THEN  they  circulate;  for  Hampie,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
Grand  Introducer-General  of  the  Noble  Order  of  Hand- 
shakers. He  never  misses  a  notable.  Finally,  as  the  grand 
spectacular  set  piece  that  winds  up  the  show,  Hampie 
takes  them  to  the  White  House  and  slides  them  past  the 
doorkeeper  and  gets  them  to  the  President.  It  is  worth 
that  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  hear  Hampie  spread  him- 
self then.  You  never  would  believe  there  were  so  many 
cadenzas  and  trills  and  lilts  and  chromatic  scales  in  those 
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two  words,  "  Mr.  President,"  as  Hampie  puts  in  them,  and 
the  President  smiles  and  Hampie  smiles  and  the  Philadel- 
phians go  home  and  say,  "  Well,  if  there  is  any  big  man  in 
Washington  our  Hampie  doesn't  know  I'd  just  like  to 
have  you  state  his  name.  Huh!  he's  hand  and  glove  with 
all  of  them."  Which  is  why  Hampie  does  it;  but,  of 
course,  I  mustn't  snitch  on  Hampie. 

Once,  in  an  access  of  geniality— perhaps  he  had  read 
something  nice  about  himself  in  a  newspaper — the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  greet  the  schoolma'ams  and  their 
students  who  come  in  such  great  numbers  at  Easter  to 
discover  Washington,  and  he  did  it  for  a  few  days,  stand- 
ing heroically  in  the  East  Room  and  smiling  his  patented 
smile.  However,  the  novelty  soon  wore  off,  and  as  it  was 
then  beginning  to  rain  schoolma'ams  and  students  into  the 
East  Room,  the  President  said  he  had  a  sudden  press  of 
public  business  and  quit.  Did  that  deter  Hampie?  It 
might  have  deterred  others,  but  it  stirred  Hampie. 

A  day  or  two  later  Hampie  appeared  at  the  office  end  of 
the  White  House  with  about  three  hundred  of  the  prettiest 
schoolgirls  you  ever  did  see,  all  giggling  and  tittering 
and  nervous  because  Hampie  said  they  were  to  meet  the 
President.  Hampie  slid  in.  "Mr.  President,"  he  said, 
"  I  know  the  rule,  but  I've  got  a  few  lovely  girls  out  here  I 
want  to  present  and  they're  just  dying  to  see  you.  Please!  " 
"All  right,"  said  the  President,  and  Hampie  gave  the 
chief  usher  the  high  sign  and  in  a  minute  that  Presidential 
office  was  just  jammed  to  the  walls  with  pretty  girls.  The 
President  shook  his  fist  at  Hampie.  "A  few!"  he  said. 
"Well,"  Hampie  replied,  "a  few  compared  to  the  whole 
number  there  are  in  my  district." 

You  can't  be  a  minute  with  Hampie  but  he'll  introduce 
you  to  somebody,  and  he  knows  everybody.  He  wants  us 
all  to  be  friendly  and  chummy,  and  he  just  radiates  when 
he  gets  a  distinguished  citizen  to  clasp  hands  with  another 
distinguished  citizen.  The  bigger  the  better  for  Hampie, 
for  it  goes  two  ways,  you  see. 

But,  speaking  about  necks,  that  morning  when  Hampie 
took  out  his  collar  and  placed  it  about  his  neck  was  when 
the  adventure  began.  As  I  was  saying  before  this  inter- 
ruption occurred,  Hampie  was  crooning  a  few  bars  of  My 
Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean,  gazing  in  the  mirror  the 
while.    But,  hark!    What  means  this  wild  clamor?  Men, 


women  and  children  do  cry.  Suddenly,  the  strains  of 
My  Bonnie  were  changed  to  some  extremely  unpar- 
liamentary language.  Hampie  threw  the  collar  on  the 
floor.  A  red  streak  showed  on  that  noble  neck.  It 
was  a  sawtoother.    You  know.   You  bet  you  know! 

He  took  another.  There  was  another  streak  and 
more  language.  Then,  being  a  natural-born  investi- 
gator, he  looked  them  all  over  and  found  the  laundry 
had  ruined  his  entire  collection  of  clean  ones.  From 
that  minute  he  was  a  changed  man.  He  put  on  a 
stock,  strode  rapidly  to  the  Capitol  and,  in  clarion 
tones,  demanded  an  investigation  of  the  Washington 
laundries.  "  Get  two  shirts,"  scoffed  the  scoffers,  but 
Hampie  continued  steadfast.  He  demanded  his  in- 
vestigation. He  introduced  a  bill.  He  spoke  trench- 
antly on  the  abuses  of  the  laundry.  He  pointed  out 
how  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  heartless  laundry  trust.  He  even  brought  in  his 
collars  as  exhibits.  The  rough-necks  in  Congress,  who 
could  wear  a  bandsaw,  refused  to  follow  him,  and  they 
are  in  the  majority;  but  the  day  will  come— the  day 
will  come— when  Joseph  Hampton  Moore  will  punish 
those  laundries,  for  he  never  forgives  and  never  forgets. 

In  addition  to  his  laundry  crusade  Moore  has  done 
much  good  work  in  Congress.  He  is  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Committees,  started  an  investigation 
into  the  cold-storage  business,  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  debates  in  the  House.  He  used  to  be  a 
reporter  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  good  speaker,  a  hard 
worker,  and  is  popular  and  able.  Presently  he  will 
get  those  laundries.  He  is  rapidly  getting  neckst  to 
them,  as  dear  old  Punch  would  say. 

The  Wrong  Handkerchief 

WILLIAM  LOEB,  Jr.,  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  went  down  to  one  of  the  steamship 
docks  one  very  hot  day  last  summer  to  watch  his  men 
examine  the  baggage  of  the  incoming  passengers.  He 
was  walking  around  when  a  man  rushed  up  to  him 
evidently  much  excited. 

"Mr.  Loeb!  "  he  shouted.   "You  are  Mr.  Loeb?" 
"  Yes,"  Loeb  replied.  "What  is  the  matter?  " 
"Why,"  said  the  man,  "I  am  having  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  your  inspectors.    They  claim  I  am 
trying  to  smuggle  something.   I  am  not,  Mr.  Loeb;  I  give 
you  my  word  I  am  not.   I  wouldn't  smuggle  anything.  I 
wish  you  would  see  about  this  and  stop  it.    I  wouldn't 
smuggle  anything,  and  they  are  throwing  all  my  things 
out  on  the  dock." 

Then  the  man  reached  into  his  coat  pocket  to  get  a 
handkerchief  to  mop  his  perspiring  brow,  and  pulled  out  a 
great  wad  of  the  most  expensive  lace. 

Gratitude  for  Mr.  Carnegie 

WHEN  the  Washington  baseball  club  was  in  the  South 
on  its  practice  trip  this  spring  Manager  McAleer  took 
a  walk  through  a  city  in  which  the  club  was  to  play. 

He  passed  a  library  building  and  saw  a  man  standing  in 
front  of  it  gazing  at  it  with  great  admiration. 
"Fine  building,  that,"  said  McAleer. 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  native.   "  They  ain't  a  day  when  I 
don't  thank  Heaven  that  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  us  such  a  fine 
library  as  that.   God  bless  Carnegie,  I  say." 
"  But  you  don't  look  like  a  reading  man." 
"I  ain't,  boss,  I  ain't;  but  my  wife  has  got  the  job  of 
scrubbing  the  floors  in  it." 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

©  Senator  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  is  an  ardent  baseball 
fan.   He  roots  in  a  whisper. 

C  Senator  Isaac  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin,  saw  Halley's 
comet  when  it  was  here  seventy-five  years  ago.  He  was 
six  years  old  then. 

C  Joseph  Garretson,  who  edits  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft's 
Times-Star  newspaper,  in  Cincinnati,  is  a  big-game 
hunter.   He  almost  shot  a  bear  once. 

C  Representative  Joseph  W.  Fordney,  of  Michigan,  who 
is  the  champion  high  protectionist  in  Congress,  is  a  lumber 
expert  and  began  as  a  logger  when  he  was  a  boy. 

C  Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan,  who  owns  a 
newspaper  in  (J rand  Rapids,  occasionally  writes  a  piece 
for  it  just  to  show  the  boys  back  home  that  he  hasn't  for- 
gotten how  to  handle  a  pen. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC— 
TO  PROPERTY  OWNERS- 
TO  CONTRACTORS— COUNTY 

SUPERVISORS -CITY  OFFICIALS 

Bad  Roads  are  no  longer  necessary. 

Good  roads  are  now  less  expensive  than 
the  muddy,  dusty  kind. 

For  less  than  the  cost  of  sprinkling  the 
road  in  front  of  your  house — the  roads  you 
use   daily — can  be  made   and  kept  in  a 


for  lest 


INDIAN 


smooth,  dustless  condition  permanently — 

regardless  of  weather,  climate  or  traffic. 

With  little  trouble,  all  the  annoyance, 
inconvenience  and  damage  resulting  from 
the  present  condition  of  your  roads  can  be 
completely  eliminated  by  using — 


Liquid  Asphalt 
Asphalt  Binder 
Emulsion  Oil 


To 
— citizens 
— property  owners 

— park  and  driveway 
owners 

Whether  you  are  a  property 
owner,  voter,  tax  payer — in  city, 
suburbs  or  country — know  the 
best  method  of  making  and  main- 
taining good  roads.  The  abate- 
ment of  the  flying  dust  nuisance 
not  only  improves  realty  values 
^  but  affects  your  comfort  and 
^     health  as  well. 

^      Sign  and  mail  this  coupon 

^     (or  write  us  a  letter)  and 
^    we  will  send  you  our 
+     very  interesting  book 
^     showing  how  good 
Indian  ♦     roads  have  been 

Refining  ^      made  possible 

Co.,  (Inc.)  ^    by  the  use  of 

First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  ♦ 
Cincinnati,  O.  ♦ 

4 

Please  send  your  booklet  on  Indian 
Road  Materials. 

Name  

A  1 Iress   


P.  O. 


products. 


The  three  ways  to  make  good  roi 


Expert  road  builders  the  country  over  are 
agreed  that  the  best  answer  to  the  good  roads 
question  is — a  macadam  road  treated 
with  Liquid  Asphalt  or  a  Solid  Asphalt 
Binder. 

Crude  Oil  as  a  dust  preventative  and  a 
road  preservative  has  been  abandoned  be- 
cause it  softens  the  macadam,  causes  the 
road  to  disintegrate,  and  makes  an  oily  dust. 

Coal  Tar  and  Coal  Tar  products  are  too 
susceptible  to  rapid  changes  in  temperature 
and  climate —  and  they  do  not  lay  the  dust. 
The  road  softens"  in  Summer,  becomes 
brittle  and  cracks  in  Winter. 

Asphaltic  road  materials  —  providing  they 
are  pure  and  uniform  in  quality  —  have  given 
perfect  satisfaction  under  all  traffic  and 
climatic  conditions. 

We  are  pioneers  in  manufacturing  a 
prepared  asphalt  binder  for  macadam  roads 
and  Liquid  Asphalt  for  surface  treatment. 
The  name  Liquid  Asphalt  was  originated 
by  us.  There  are  three  ways  of  treating  a 
road  with  asphalt  and  a  special  "Indian" 
product  is  made  for  each,  as  follows: 


The  best  road  —  Five  to  six 
years'  Service 

The  most  effective  method  of  asphalt 
treatment  is  to  mix  a  heavy  asphalt  binder 
with  the  top  layer  when  the  road  is  being 
built  or  re-surfaced.  This  form  of  construc- 
tion makes  a  firmer,  smoother,  more  resilient 
surface  than  any  other  known  and  will  last 
five  or  six  years  without  renewing.  For  this 
purpose  Indian  Asphalt  Binder  is  especially  pre- 
pared. It  makes  a  road  metal"  (top  layer)  that 
will  remain  stable  under  all  conditions  —  that 
will  go  through  winters  and  summers  —  hot 
spells  and  cold  spells — unchanged  in  any  way. 

The  next  best  road  — One  to 
two  years'  Service 

Macadam  and  gravel  roads,  which  are  in 
fairly  good  condition,  can  be  preserved  and 
made  permanently  free  from  dust  and  mud  by 
surface  treatment  with  Liquid  Asphalt.  Indian 
Liquid  Asphalt  is  especially  prepared  for  this 
form  of  treatment  and  lasts  from  one  to  two 
years. 


Third  best  \\ 
driveways 

The  third  methcir 
way  is  to  sprinkle  | 
Emulsion  instead  ofli 
pose  Indian  Emulsior. 
the  periodical  use,  apt 
Indian  Emulsion  Oil,  :: 
from  dust,  and  in  gol 

Astonishiri 

Which  of  these  tri 
in  each  case  depefe 
circumstances,  but  s 
adopted,  the  cost  is"  1; 
pense  of  maintaining 
ditions  of  alternate  I 
Indian  Asphalt  mater  • 
sure  of  the  best  res|fc 
case. 

We  have  regular  ifc 
stations  in  all  principal, 
carry  a  stock  of  Liqt  : 
barrels  for  private  us 


Tear  off  the  coupon  that  refers  to  you — mad  it  now  for  full  info/rnation. 


Indian  Refining  Company  (In 


General  Offices,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 

REFINERIE 

Lawrence 
E.  St.  Loui 


BRANCHES : 

Eastern  Office,  30  Church  St., 

New  York  City 
Southern  Office,  Candler  Bldg., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Western  Office,  172  Washington  St., 

Chicago,  111. 


TRADE 


MARK 


New  Orlei 
Georgetov 
Jersey  Cit; 
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Sheridan  Driveway.  Chicago,  Treated  with  Indian  Liquid  Asphalt. 


To  contractors 
— road  supervisors 
— city  engineers 

With  Indian  Road  Materials  you 
can  do  work  that  will  stand  up 
better  after  it  is  done — give  perfect 
satisfaction  to  road  users  and  prop- 
erty owners — and  eliminate  the 
risk  of  getting  materials  that  fail  to 
come  up  to  specifications.  Our 
products  do  away  with  the  patching 
and  repairing  so  often  necessary. 

Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  ^ 

or  write  us  for  full  infor-  ♦ 
mation  giving  net  cost  per  ♦ 
surface  yard  and  results  * 
0  h  t  a  i  n  e  d     b  y   the  ^ 
government   and  ♦ 
private  contractors  ♦ 
everywhere    and      ♦  Indian 
0  U  r  pi  a  n  O  f    ^w  Refining 
re  present  a-     ^  Co.,  (Inc.) 

tionineach    ♦  FirstNat'lBankBldg., 

COmmU-      ♦  Cincinnati,  O. 

nity.  # 

♦ 

•  Addrc 


Sciul  me  full  detail*  of  your  special 

proposition! 


Namr 


WELL,  the-  battle  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  over.  The  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  enable  the  President  to  secure  tariff 
information,  especially  concerning  the  cost 
of  production  of  commodities— covering 
the  cost  of  material,  fabrication  and  every 
other  element  of  such  cost  of  production  as 
authorized  bythe  Payne- Aldrichtariff  law- 
has  been  appropriated ;  but  it  was  a  terrible 
fight  while  it  lasted— terrible! 

When  we  speak  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind 
it  is  always  the  best  usage  to  say  the  con- 
tending patriots  locked  horns.  Of  course, 
none  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  horns  except  those  bestowed 
by  the  editors  of  the  opposition  papers  in 
his  district,  but "  locked  horns  "  sounds  well 
and  conveys  the  impression  of  a  combat,  in 
which  the  grass  is  torn  up  and  the  saplings 
splintered  and  the  fighters  get  all  bloody. 
Now,  far  be  it  from  any  person  to  say  there 
is  any  grass  growing  in  the  spacious  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  they 
perform  such  prodigies  of  legislation  as 
refusing  Uncle  Joe  the  hire  of  a  chauffeur 
after  giving  him  an  automobile,  and  can- 
not see  their  way  clear  to  advance  the 
President  a  little  for  his  traveling  expenses. 
Nor  is  there  any  hay,  either,  albeit  there 
is  some  hayseed  scattered  here  and  there. 
Even  if  there  had  been  a  fine  growth  of 
grass  there,  it  would  have  been  trampled 
out  long  ago  by  the  pounding  feet  of  the 
insurgents  running  around  in  circles. 

However,  they  locked  horns  over  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  battle  raged  for  several  sessions 
from  morn  until  the  comet  came.  It  will 
be  many  a  long  day  before  we  see  so  much 
strife  over  so  small  a  sum  of  money— 
speaking,  of  course,  in  two-billion-dollar- 
Congress  terms,  and  being  fully  aware 
just  how  much  money  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  is  unless  there  is  a 
handy  treasury  out  of  which  to  drag  it. 
When  you  find  Sereno  E.  Payne  and  John 
Dalzell  and  Joe  Fordney  forming  in  a 
hollow  square  and  using  axes  and  pitch- 
forks and  hickory  clubs,  to  say  nothing 
of  rapier-like  invective  and  sword-edged 
condemnation,  on  Jim  Tawney  and  Nick 
Longworth  and  various  others,  you  may 
be  sure  there  is  some  class  to  the  fight. 

The  National  Junksbop 

Such  of  the  non-combatants  as  know  the 
locations  of  the  right  committee-rooms  and 
their  attending  ice-chests,  watched  the  fray 
with  baited  breath,  while  those  who  are 
not  so  fortunate  watched  with  breaths 
that  were  merely  bated.  The  combatants 
used  what  breath  they  had  in  defying  one 
another  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  worst,  and 
the  amount  of  hot  air  that  was  exuded 
moved  Jim  Tawney  to  suspend  operations 
one  afternoon  and  urge  an  appropriation 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  an  air-cooling 
appliance  to  be  put  in  the  chamber.  In 
making  his  explanation  Mr.  Tawney  said 
the  inventor  planned,  in  the  future,  to 
condense  his  apparatus  so  one  might  be 
affixed  to  each  member,  but  for  the  present 
the  machine  was  too  cumbersome;  so  he 
hoped  the  appropriation  would  be  made  and 
a  chance  taken  on  a  wholesale  operation. 

Still,  this  was  merely  a  side  issue.  It 
did  not  belong  to  the  general  scheme,  which 
was  to  fight  until  the  last  armed  foe  expired 
and  then  see  to  it  that  ample  notices  of  the 
proceedings  were  conveyed  to  the  yawning 
columns  of  the  daily  press.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  yawning  columns  of  the  daily 
press  were  the  spoils  of  this  horrendous 
combat.  If  the  columns  had  not  yawned, 
or  if  the  correspondents  had  yawned,  it 
would  have  been  all  off. 

The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  is 
the  national  junkshop.  After  the  other 
appropriation  bills  are  in,  the  Sundry  Civil 
is  put  over  to  carry  such  appropriations 
as  may  seem  necessary  and  cannot  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  It  usually  carries 
a  choice  selection  of  items  of  various  kinds, 
bestowing  a  few  thousands  here  and  a  few 
thousands  there  and  cleaning  up  whatever 
left-overs  there  may  be.  Also,  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  any  special  jobs  that  may  be  in 
contemplation  by  the  majority. 

This  two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand- 
dollar  appropriation  to  enable]the  President 
to  secure  information,  et  cetera,  was  one 
of  the  most  special  jobs  the  Republican 
regulars  have  had  this  session,  when  they 


not  only  have  had  plenty  of  jobs  but  have 
been  jobbed  a  few  times.  It  came  about 
in  this  way:  After  the  Payne- Aldrich 
tariff  bill  had  been  passed  and  the  cheerful 
Republicans  had  gone  back  to  their  cheer- 
less constituents,  it  began  to  percolate  into 
the  minds  of  many  of  them  that  it  was 
barely  possible  this  tariff  did  not  meet  with 
the  full,  hearty  and  spontaneous  approval 
that  great  constructive  measures  passed 
by  a  self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  majority 
deserved.  There  were  faint  murmurings 
at  first,  and  presently  there  came  a  loud 
cry  of  disapproval  that  had  no  particular 
habitat,  but  extended  generally  from  one 
coast  to  the  other. 

The  tariff-makers  came  back  in  Decem- 
ber last,  scared  some,  but  not  scared  enough. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  crescendo  pro- 
tests that  made  even  John  Dalzell  and 
Sereno  E.  Payne  take  fleeting  notice.  So 
far  as  Jim  Tawney  and  other  tariff -makers 
who  live  in  states  where  the  protests  were 
most  definite  were  concerned,  they  took 
notice  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four.  Thus 
it  came  to  a  point  when  the  gentlemen  from 
the  nervous  states  took  counsel. 

"Something  must  be  done,"  said  one. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  another, 
"that  some  things  are  already  done— mean- 
ing ourselves." 

Nobody  laughed.  Times  were  too  solemn 
to  crack  smiles  at  jokes,  albeit  that  was  no 
joke.  They  figured  and  consulted  and  con- 
ferred and  confabulated,  and  finally  the 
grand  scheme  that  was  to  reestablish  every 
Republican  who  voted  for  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff,  and  was  in  trouble  at  home 
in  consequence,  was  hit  upon.  It  was  not 
to  revise  the  tariff.  Oh,  no !  Nor  was  it  to 
overhaul  the  woolen  schedule,  for  example, 
even  though  President  Taft  admitted  that 
schedule  was  indefensible.  It  was  this: 
Realizing  that,  perhaps  it  might  be — it 
was  barely  possible— some  portions  of  the 
tariff  law  had  been  framed  on  insufficient 
knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad  or  elsewhere,  and  desiring 
to  show  to  the  great  American  public  that 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  is, 
indeed ,  sincere  and  earnest  in  its  endeavor  to 
secure  light  on  this  all-important  subject — 
now  that  the  law  is  in  operation— it  was 
decided  to  make  an  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
enable  the  Tariff  Board  to  secure  informa- 
tion that  would  prevent  any  little  errors 
of  the  head,  but  not  of  the  heart,  that  had 
crept  into  the  present  law.  The  above- 
mentioned  majority -also  hoped  thus  prove 
to  the  proletariat  that  always  and  forever 
their  interests  were 'being  conserved  by  the 
Congress,  once  the  attention  of  Congress 
was  called  to  any  little  sin  of  omission 
or  commission.  Which  attention  had  been 
called,  it  may  be  remarked. 

Here,  they  said,  is  a  grand  game.  We 
will  appropriate  this  money.  We  will  show 
the  people  that  we  mean  to  do  right.  We 
will  prove  that,  next  time,  everything  will 
be  scientific.  We  will  show  we  are  no 
bigots  as  regards  the  work  of  our  hands. 
They  will  fall  for  it— the  people— and  we 
can  go  home,  get  on  the  stump,  point'out 
how  we  have  taken  steps  in  the  direction  of 
a  future  scientific  revision  of  the  tariff  and, 
we  trust,  be  elected.  The  President  wants 
it.  We  want  it.  All  will  be  serene. 

War,  Horrid  War!  Over  the  Bill 

But,  protested  some,  this  smacks  of  a 
tariff  commission.  Perish  the  thought  that 
we  should  employ  any  such  common-sense 
method  of  making  a  tariff,  and,  besides, 
Senator  Beveridge  has  been  fighting  for 
that  for  years,  and  he  did  not  vote  for  the 
tariff  bill.  It  will  look  like  a  surrender  of 
the  stand-patters. 

That  was  to  be  considered,  and  there 
were  many  consultations.  Then  some  intel- 
lectual giant  framed  up  the  affray  that  the 
country  read  about.  It  was  beautifully 
simple.  All  there  was  to  it  was  that  Taw- 
ney was  to  propose  this  appropiiation  and 
announce  that  it  was  desired  by  the 
President.  Then  the  old-time  regulars,  the 
stand-patters  and  pat-standers  were  to  yell 
"Murder!"  because  this  impinged  on  the 
sacred  doctrine  of  Protection.  They  were  to 
fight  grimly  until  the  end,  when  they  were 
to  be  defeated,  and  it  was  to  be  heralded 
to  the  country  that  in  this  most  important 
tariff  legislation  and  advance  the  President 
had  won,  even  over  the  protests  of  John 


Dalzell  and  Sereno  E.  Payne  and  Joe 
Fordney  and  the  rest  of  the  nailed-to-the- 
mast  boys,  and  the  great  American  public 
was  to  take  this  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith 
and  quit  its  foolishness  and  insurging,  and 
come  back  under  the  old  flag  and  vote  to 
send  these  patriots  to  the  next  Congress  in 
view  of  their  appreciation  of  popular  senti- 
ment and  their  universal  and  single  desire 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  said  G.  O.  P. 

Tawney  put  in  his  original  paragraph,  a 
concise  little  sentence  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty  words,  filled  with  commas  and 
semicolons  but  without  a  single  period,  that 
stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting  in  a  mass 
of  language  it  would  take  a  month  to  dis- 
sect, but  having  at  the  end  that  magic  sum, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Then  they  locked  horns  in  full  view  of 
the  correspondents.  "Wow!"  said  Sereno 
Payne  and  Joe  Fordney  and  John  Dalzell 
and  others;  "this  must  not  be.  Anxious  as 
we  are  to  stand  with  the  majority  of  this 
House  and  eager  to  please  the  President 
and  the  chairman  of  the  great  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Tawney,  we  an- 
nounce, here  and  now,  that  our  right  arms 
shall  wither  and  dissolution  set  in  before  we 
will  stand  for  this." 

The  Conflict  That  Ensued 

"What,"  demanded  Sereno  E.  Payne,  "is 
meant  by  this?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  great  tariff  measure,  bearing  my  name, 
hyphenated  with  the  name  of  that  other 
peerless  friend  of  the  people,  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich,  is  the  greatest  measure  for  the 
good  of  the  people  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  mortal  man?  Moreover,  why 
appropriate  money  for  securing  tariff 
information  when  I,  personally,  have  in 
my  jeans  all  the  tariff  information  there 
is?  "  or  words  to  that  broad,  general  effect. 

Right  back  at  them  came  Jim  Tawney 
and  Nick  Longworth  and  various  and 
sundry  other  regulars,  and  for  days  they 
strove  mightily,  hammering  and  being 
hammered,  yammering  and  being  yam- 
mered at,  with  Jim  Mann  in  the  chair. 
Then  came  the  point  of  order  that  every- 
body knew  was  inevitable  before  the 
paragraph  was  introduced.  The  point  of 
order  was  sustained  and  the  appropriation 
went  out.  Immediately,  Tawney  came 
back  with  another  concise  little  sentence, 
this  time  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  words,  but  still  handing  out  the 
two-fifty.  Reinforcements  came  to  both 
sides  and  the  carnage  was  sickening. 

Another  point  of  order  and  out  went 
that  sentence  and  its  depending  quarter  of 
a  million.  Not  to  be  outdone,  James 
Tawney  again  leaped  boldly  to  the  fore 
and  handed  up  even  a  third  sentence,  this 
one  containing  not  more  than  a  hundred 
words  and  being  based  on  section  eleven 
of  the  administrative  portion  of  the  tariff 
bill,  which  also  was  provided  with  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
appendix  and  was  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  As  this  paragraph  was  handed  up 
the  valiant  regulars,  having  fought  man- 
fully, decided  they  were  beaten,  and  with 
rare  and  resigned  unanimity  voted  for  the 
paragraph,  and  the  great  battle  was  at  an 
end,  so  far  as  the  House  was  concerned. 
The  victory  was  won. 

Those  hidebound  stand-patters  had  been 
defeated,  thus  showing  to  the  great 
American  public  that  the  regulars  in  the 
House,  held  responsible  for  the  sins  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill,  are  doing  their  best  to 
wipe  out  the  stain,  and  have  no  compunc- 
tion at  all  in  batting  Payne  and  Dalzell 
and  the  rest  over  the  head  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  dear  people  are  to  be  conserved. 

It  was  a  glorious  victory.  It  will  be  the 
theme  of  thousands  of  stump  speeches  this 
fall.  It  already  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  editorial  articles.  It  shows— what 
does  it  show?  It  shows  that  the  Repub- 
lican party,  as  represented  in  Congress,  is 
earnestly  working  to  correct  "tariff  abuses, 
the  argument  being  that  before  you  can 
correct  an  abuse  you  must  find  out  about  it ; 
and  such  information  is  being  provided  for 
as  an  entering  wedge,  they  say. 

As  a  fake  fight  it  was  well  put  on,  well 
stage-managed  and  well  acted,  but,  now 
that  it  is  all  over,  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
just  how  credulous  the  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Representatives  think 
the  people  are.  It  looks  as  if  they  think 
the  voting  is  done  by  persons  under  seven. 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  VOST 


Whiting  Slauson 


AKKW  hundred  thousand  years  ago 
several  million  billion  little  marine- 
.  animals  died.  These  little  animals 
may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  oys- 
ter  and  the  clam,  or  they  may  have  been 
the  direel  progenitors  of  the  lobster;  but, 
whatever  their  relationship  to  these  famil- 
iar forms  of  food,  we  see  the  results  of 
their  life  and  effects  of  their  death  exem- 
plified in  a  much  more  striking  manner. 
Every  aeroplane  that  ever  made  a  flight, 
every  motor  boat  that  ever  "bucked"  a 
wave,  every  automobile  that  ever  scared  a 
horse,  all  bear  visible,  and  by  no  means 
silent,  testimony  to  the  one-time  existence 
of  this  form  of  marine  animal  life.  What 
greater  earthly  monument  could  be  erected 
to  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  animal  life 
than  that  of  an  annual  yield,  in  this  country 
alone,  of  about  eight  billion  gallons  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  natural  products  yet 
obtained,  and  of  crediting  to  part  of  its 
energy  the  entire  power  that  has  made 
profitable  the  building  of  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  automobiles  and  gas  engines 
in  a  single  year?  And  this  is  but  one  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  product  of  the  grave- 
yards of  these  tiny  animals  is  put! 

Yes,  it  is  from  the  burial  grounds  of  the 
early  ages  of  this  earth  that  we  obtain 
petroleum,  and  it  is  from  petroleum  that 
gasoline  is  extracted,  and  from  gasoline  that 
the  power  to  run  every  automobile  (except 
the  electric),  every  motor  boat  and  every 
aeroplane  is  derived.  Strange,  is  it  not, 
that  from  the  very  bowels  of  this  old  sphere 
we  obtain  that  which  alone  has  made  pos- 
sible the  conquest  of  the  heights  of  the  air  ?  — 
for  petroleum  has  been  found  at  a  depth 
of  twenty-six  thousand  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

The  Great  Petroleum  Family 

The  recent  North  Pole  discussion  fades 
into  insignificance  when  compared  to  the 
war  of  words  scientists  have  Deen  waging 
for  years  over  the  origin  of  petroleum. 
The  theory  that  it  is  a  decomposition  of 
marine  animal  life  has  been  gaining  ground 
and  is  now  generally  accepted,  but  there 
are  some  who  still  advance  seemingly 
unanswerable  arguments  in  support  of  its 
vegetable  or  mineral  ancestry,  and  it  is 
probable  that  years  will  elapse  before  the 
real  process  of  the  formation  of  petroleum 
will  be  as  universally  accepted  as  is  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  coal;  in  fact,  there 
are  some  who  stoutly  maintain  that  pe- 
troleum is  at  one  end  of  the  line  of  which 
the  diamond  represents  the  other  extreme, 
and  that  the  two  are  thus  united  in  one 
great  chemico-geological  family.  Yet, 
whatever  the  discussion  as  to  its  origin, 
we  know  that  petroleum  comes  from  the 
ground,  and  that  the  variety  of  useful 
components  into  which  it  may  be  separated 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  natural 
products  yet  found.  There  is  practically 
no  waste,  and  from  the  lightest  of  its  dis- 
tillates, used  in  surgery,  to  the  thick,  black 
substance  with  which  we  make  our  roads 
dustless,  every  part  and  by-product  is  of 
service  to  mankind.  This  has  not  always 
been  the  case,  however,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
gas  engine  in  general,  and  to  the  automo- 
bile in  particular,  that  the  field  of  useful- 
ness of  petroleum  as  a  whole  has  been 
doubled,  if  not  trebled.  But  if  the  motor 
car  has  increased  the  value  of  petroleum, 
it  is  petroleum — or  its  product,  gasoline, 
rather— that  has  made  possible  the  use  of 
the  automobile;  and  so  the  two  interact, 
each  to  the  benefit  of  the  other. 

Gasoline  was  known,  of  course,  before 
the  first  internal  combustion  engine  ever 
puffed  and  choked  and  backfired,  but  it 
was  considered  a  by-product,  and  of  but 
little  use.  Ask  any  automobile  owner, 
however,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  gasoline 
is  the  first  and  foremost  component  of 
petroleum,  and  that  its  other  constituents- 
kerosene,  lubricating  oil,  paraffin,  etc. — 
are  merely  side  issues;  that  they  are  the 
by-products  and  of  inconsequential  value, 
"  for  a  car  can't  be  run  on  those."  A  para- 
graph from  a  book  written  twenty  years 
ago  by  an  authority  on  the  subject  says: 
"As  there  is  very  little  use  for  these  by- 
products, comprising  benzine  and  gasoline, 
they  are  in  most  instances  allowed  to  run 
into  the  sea."  Think  of  "running  into  the 
sea"  a  product  that  represents  a  retail 
trade  of  at  least  fifteen  million  dollars  a 


year  for  use  in  automobiles  alone;  and  if  we 
consider  all  other  forms  of  gasoline  engines 
this  sum  would  probably  be  doubled!  Can 
the  automobile  owner  who  has  watched 
the  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline, 
and  its  equally  steady  reduction  in  quality, 
think  of  a  waste  like  that  which  went  on 
for  years,  and  fail  to  build  air  castles  with  a 
few  impossible  "ifs"?  But  that  precious 
fuel  has  gone  to  feed  the  fishes,  and  it  is 
only  the  present  supply  with  which  we  are 
intimately  concerned. 

The  annual  production  of  petroleum  in 
the  United  States  is  about  eight  billion 
gallons.  Figures  are  not  available  that 
show  the  exact  quantity  of  gasoline  manu- 
factured from  this,  but  as  the  average 
petroleum  contains  about  two  per  cent  of  a 
fairly  high  grade  of  this  fuel,  and  as  it  is  a 
certain  fact  that  none  is  now  allowed  to  go 
to  waste,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  gasoline  produced  for  com- 
mercial purposes  places  it  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  hundred  million  gallons.  Of 
this  annual  consumption  one  hundred 
million  gallons,  or  half,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  automobiles  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  in  this  connection  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  familiar  phases  of  the 
use  of  gasoline  he.  Every  one  knows  how 
it  looks— he  has  seen  it;  every  one  knows 
how  it  smells  — he  has  had  his  clothes 
cleaned  with  it;  every  one  knows  what  it 
does— he  has  either  ridden  in  or  nearly 
been  run  down  by  a  flying  motor  car. 

But  if  the  color,  odor  and  effect  of  gaso- 
line are  familiar  to  the  majority  of  persons, 
how  many  know  exactly  what  the  fluid  is? 
"A  sort  of  first  cousin  to  kerosene,"  you 
will  say.  Yes,  and  a  brother  of  benzine 
and  naphtha,  a  nephew  of  nearly  all  lubri- 
cating oils,  a  grandchild  of  paraffin,  pitch 
and  vaseline,  and  closely  related  to  thou- 
sands of  commercial  substances,  from  a 
bright-colored  dye  to  a  shampoo,  soothing 
syrup  or  face  lotion.  This  "  hydrocarbon  " 
family  is  a  large  one  and  gasoline  by  no 
means  occupies  an  uncontested  position  at 
the  head  of  the  house. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  are  two  hun- 
dred thousand  automobiles  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  may  be  cars 
belonging  to  men  who  use  them  only  on 
special  occasions,  others  are  small  run- 
abouts and  pleasure  automobiles  that  are 
driven  only  in  pleasant  weather;  but  a 
large  and  increasing  number  are  taxicabs 
and  commercial  wagons  and  trucks  that 
see  constant  service  nearly  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  in  consequence  an  annual 
average  of  five  thousand  miles  would  be  a 
conservative  estimate  for  each  car.  This 
is  equal  to  a  billion  "car-miles"  a  year, 
and  shows  better  than  anything  else  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  automobile  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Now,  you  figurers 
will  use  a  little  mental  arithmetic  and  say, 
"That  means  only  ten  miles  to  a  gallon  of 
gasoline,  and  some  cars  have  run  over 
forty  miles  on  a  single  gallon  of  the  fuel." 
Yes,  some  cars  have,  but  those  have  done 
so  under  the  best  conditions  of  road  and 
weather;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
every  hill  and  mudhole  reduces  this  mile- 
age for  ordinary  running,  that  heavy  com- 
mercial trucks  consume  a  gallon  every 
four  or  five  miles,  and  that  the  average  for 
extended  touring  is  about  ten,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  figures  are  not  very  far  off. 

Liquid  Fuel  Versus  Solid 

This  annual  production  of  one  hundred 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  used  in  auto- 
mobiles alone,  then,  would  drive  a  heavy 
touring  car  one  billion  miles,  or  over  forty 
thousand  times  around  the  earth.  Since 
gasoline  is  three-quarters  as  light  as  water, 
the  fuel  for  such  a  trip  would  weigh  a 
mere  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand tons,  or  as  much  as  the  combined 
weight  of  fifteen  of  our  newest  and  biggest 
battleships. 

I>arge  as  this  amount  may  seem,  how- 
ever, it  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
weight  of  coal  required  I  u  develop  the  same 
power  through  the  medium  of  the  steam 
engine.  Suppose  every  automobile  were 
equipped  with  a  steam  engine  and  boiler 
using  coal  as  fuel;  neglecting  entirely  the 
greater  weight  of  this  power-plant,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  fuel  consump- 
tion, it  would  require  over  two  million  tons 
of  coal  to  run  these  automobiles  for  a  year 


and  accomplish  the  same  work  that  is  now 
done  by  one-sixth  of  that  amount  of  ei 
line.  In  other  words,  suppose  you  have 
a  fair-sized  touring-car  with  a  twenty- 
five-gallon  fuel  tank;  this  liquid  fuel  will 
weigh,  approximately,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  should  carry  you  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  If  you  want  the 
same  power  for  the  same  length  of  time 
from  coal  and  a  steam  engine,  you  would 
need  to  carry  nine  hundred  pounds  of  the 
solid  fuel.  It  is  figures  such  as  these  that 
serve  to  impress  one  with  the  value  of  gas- 
oline as  a  concentrated  fuel. 

This  difference  between  the  two  fuels  is 
not  due  alone  to  the  more  concentrated 
energy  of  the  gasoline,  however.  That 
accounts  for  one-third  of  the  saving,  but 
the  remaining  two-thirds  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  gasoline  can  be  burned  directly  in 
the  motor,  while  the  coal  loses  a  great 
amount  of  its  heat  in  the  boiler  and  engine. 
The  value  of  any  substance  as  a  fuel  or 
power-producer  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  heat  given  off  when  it  is  burned.  You 
who  have  impatiently  waited  for  the  kettle 
to  boil  over  a  seemingly  well-made  and 
roaring  campfire  may  be  surprised  to  know 
that  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  if  allowed  to  burn 
with  no  loss  of  heat  to  the  surrounding  air, 
can  raise  the  temperature  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  water  one  hundred  degrees, 
or  it  can  raise  the  temperature  of  six  tons 
of  water  ten  degrees.  This  is  known  as  the 
"heating  value,"  and  is  more  generally 
expressed  by  the  statement  that  one  pound 
of  gasoline,  when  burned,  will  give  off 
enough  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  water  one 
degree,  Fahrenheit.  The  same  amount  of 
coal  will  raise  the  temperature  of  but  half 
this  weight  of  water  one  degree,  and,  as 
stated  above,  this  is  one  point  in  which 
gasoline  is  superior  to  coal  as  fuel. 

How  Gasoline  is  Obtained 

To  realize  better  the  immense  amount  of 
heat  developed  by  the  gasoline  used  annu- 
ally in  this  country  by  the  motor  cars,  it 
may  be  stated  that  these  hundred  million 
gallons  would  be  sufficient,  under  perfect 
conditions,  to  boil  the  drinking-water  of 
the  United  States  for  a  year— and  that  is 
not  going  on  the  assumption  that  water  is 
not  our  national  beverage,  either. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  realize  that 
the  thin,  colorless,  water-white  liquid  in 
the  fuel  tank  of  the  car  bears  any  near 
relationship  to  the  dark,  thick,  slippery 
fluid  that  is  poured  into  the  oiler,  and  it 
will  require  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
imagination,to  conceive  that  two  products, 
so  seemingly  unlike,  were  once  closely 
united  in  the  same  substance.  Such  is  the 
case,  however,  and  gasoline  is  but  one  of 
the  earliest  "runs"  of  the  still  of  which  the 
heavier  lubricating  oils  are  the  last.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  facetious  to  re- 
mark on  the  coincidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  chief  components  of  a  modern  joy 
ride  should  both  be  the  products  of  a  still; 
but  the  similarity  ends  here,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  even  a  novice  being  unable  to 
distinguish  between  gasoline  and  "moon- 
shine." 

It  is  by  means  of  distillation  that  nearly 
all  of  the  products  are  obtained  from 
petroleum,  and  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  is 
increased  the  heavier  components  are 
given  off.  At  a  temperature  of  1 13°,  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  fire  is  started,  some 
very  volatile  substances  are  driven  off, 
one  of  which  has  a  boiling  point  of  60°  and 
is  used  in  surgery  for  inducing  a  freezing 
temperature  at  the  point  of  application. 
Gasoline  is  the  next  lightest  liquid,  and  is 
driven  off  from  the  stillat  a  temperature  of 
about  140°.  At  succeeding  higher  tempera- 
tures benzine  and  naphtha  follow,  and 
finally,  when  the  heat  reaches  338°,  kero- 
sene is  distilled  and  condensed  in  the 
retort.  From  the  mass  remaining  in  the 
still  all  varieties  and  grades  of  lubricating 
oils  are  obtained.  The  gasoline  obtained 
from  this  early  run  is  of  very  high  grade, 
and  consequently  very  expensive,  and 
would  show  a  specific  gravity  of  86°  on 
the  Baume  scale.  This  is  consequently 
"diluted"  with  a  lower  run  and  forms  the 
70°,  72°  or  7<!°  grade  gasoline,  familiar  to 
all  who  have  ever  driven  a  motor  car. 

And  yet  sixty  years  ago  this  same  petro- 
leum   the  substance  with  which  we  light 


2.1 


IF  you  think  we 
are  too  enthu- 
siastic about  our 
tomato  soup,  just 
taste  it. 

You  will  discover  a 
flavor  and  richness  such 
as  you  never  knew  in 
any  soup  before.  You 
will  find  it  has  a  quality 
all  its  own;  that  comes 
from  the  choicest  ingre- 
dients; put  up  absolute- 
ly fresh  and  positively 
pure;  and  blended  with 
the  utmost  delicacy. 

You,  too,  will  be  en- 
thusiastic over 


Tomato  Soup 

It  tempts  while  it  satisfies.  It 
is  suited  to  every  season,  and  all 
occasions — even  the  most  formal ; 
and  it  is  as  nourishing  and 
wholesome  as  it  is  palatable. 

When  you  know  this  delicious 
soup  as  we  know  it,  you  will  say 
that  our  advertising  hardly  does 
it  justice. 

When  you  ask  for  it,  be  sure  you 
gel  it.  And  remember  that  if  any 
Campbell's  Soup  fails  to  satisfy 
you  in  every  particular,  the  grocer 
cheerfully  refunds  your  money. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 

Asp.ir.iuus  Julienne 
Beef  Mock  Turtle 

Bouillon  Miillig.it.nvnv 
Celery  Mutton  Brolli 

Chicken  Ox  Tail 

Chicken  Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanlcr 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
CoMomme  Tomato-Okr.i 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 

Just  aJJ  hot  water, 
bring  to  a  boil,  and 
serve. 

Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

Campbell*!  Menu  Book  is  mighty 
handy  to  have  in  the  house.  And  it  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 
Stitch,  Stitch,  Stitch! 

I  hardly  can  keen  still. 

I  smell  that  Ctimfibrir  s  Sottf> 
so  rich 
Ami  long  to  cat  my  (ill. 
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our  lanterns  and  lamps,  run  our  motors, 
and  oil  our  engines  and  machinery— was 
put  up  in  small  bottles  and  sold  as  a  "cure- 
all,"  for  no  other  use  was  known  for  it;  in 
fact,  the  first  bottle  of  this  "magic  medi- 
cine" may  well  be  called  the  grandparent 
of  the  present  petroleum  industry  in  the 
United  States.  This  mineral  oil,  found  in 
a  natural  well,  was  bottled  and  sold  by 
Samuel  Kier,  a  chemist,  who  found  in  it  cer- 
tain medicinal  properties  that  he  thought 
could  be  turned  to  his  own  profit.  It 
sold  well  for  a  time,  and  then  the  demand 
began  to  fall  off  and  Kier  found  himself 
overstocked,  possibly  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  gallons. 

Kier,  being  a  shrewd  Yankee,  did  not 
want  to  lose  this  source  of  income;  and, 
being  a  chemist  as  well,  he  investigated 
further  the  properties  of  this  peculiar 
mineral  oil.  He  distilled  it  and  found  that 
almost  half  was  composed  of  a  yellowish  oil 
that  would  burn  and  that  had  many  of  the 
properties  of  lamp  oil,  at  that  time  extracted 
to  a  small  extent  from  coal  oil.  This  mineral 
oil  was  ready  at  hand,  however,  while  the 
other  had  to  be  distilled  from  coal;  and  Kier 
started  the  first  plant  for  the  distillation  of 
petroleum.  From  a  few  unsold  bottles  of 
an  apparently  useless  "medicine"  to  an 
annual  production  of  ten  billion  gallons  a 
year  is  a  startling  contrast,  even  in  this  age 
of  sudden  changes,  but  it  was  not  till  fifty 
years  later  that  the  immense  value  of  gaso- 
line, then  a  by-product,  was  fully  realized. 
And  so  it  is  really  to  Kier  and  his  de- 
termination to  make  capital  out  of  an 
apparently  useless  article  that  all  automo- 
bilists  must  give  thanks  that  they  are  not 
compelled  to  carry  around  a  couple  of  tons 
of  coal  whenever  they  desire  to  take  a  short 
cross-country  tour. 

But  no  stranger  than  the  events  leading 
to  Kier's  discovery  of  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene is  the  accidental  manner  in  which  a 
seemingly  inopportune  fit  that  attacked  a 
workman  was  the  direct  cause  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  a  reduction 
that  makes  itself  felt  even  in  this  day  of 
high  prices. 

It  was  the  custom,  formerly,  when  dis- 
tilling petroleum,  to  increase  the  fire  under 
the  still  gradually,  and  when  the  point  had 
been  reached  at  which  kerosene  and  some 
of  the  light  lubricating  oils  ceased  to  distil 
and  condense  in  the  retort,  the  fire  was 
withdrawn  and  the  residuum  either  thrown 
away  or  sent  to  another  refinery  where  it 
was  to  be  treated  further.  But  this  re- 
siduum still  contained  a  profitable  amount 
of  light  lubricating  oils,  kerosene,  and 
gasoline  that  had  not  been  driven  off, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  heat  of  the  fire.  These  were  not  ex- 
tracted, however,  probably  as  much  for  the 
reason  that  their  presence  was  not  known 
as  because  there  was  no  method  for  carry- 
ing the  process  further. 


THE  prettiest  forms  of  angling  are  fish- 
ing with  the  artificial  fly  and  bait- 
casting  from  the  free  reel.  The  latter 
is  a  modern  development  in  the  ancient 
art  of  angling  and  was  wholly  unknown  to 
good  old  Izaak  Walton.  Because  Izaak 
did  not  use  it  it  is  not  even  yet  very  gen- 
erally understood  in  England.  In  France 
there  are  several  clubs  where  bait-casting 
with  the  short  rod  and  free  reel  is  prac- 
ticed, and  a  number  of  the  members  have 
become  quite  proficient. 

The  casting  reel  is  the  invention  of  a 
man  of  the  good  old  state  of  Kentucky, 
where  more  than  sixty  years  ago  they  made, 
in  one  or  two  watch-making  shops,  long- 
barreled,  free-running  reels  fit  to  be  called 
works  of  art.  Some  of  these  old  reels  are 
in  use  even  today,  and  we  have  never  yet 
much  improved  on  the  type  or  the  work- 
manship that  these  honest  makers  of 
Kentucky  put  out;  although  the  market 
has  for  many  years  offered  machine-made 
reels  of  very  practical  sort  and  at  prices 
very  much  lower. 

The  casting  reel  is,  properly  speaking, 
far  more  important  than  the  casting  rod  in 
this  form  of  angling.  In  the  old  days  the 
casting  rod  was  used  mostly  for  bass,  as  is 
the  case  today;  but  the  casting  rod  has 
changed  very  much  more  than  the  casting 
reel,  especially  within  the  last  decade. 


One  day,  however,  a  workman  was  left  in 
charge  of  a  still  from  which  the  fire  was 
soon  to  be  drawn.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the 
light  lubricating  oil  "run,"  and  as  there 
was  apparently  not  much  more  value  in  the 
residuum,  the  workman  left  the  fire  burn- 
ing low  and  went  to  his  near-by  home  for 
dinner,  intending  on  his  return  to  draw  the 
fire  and  clean  out  the  retort  and  still.  But 
soon  after  his  noonday  meal  he  was  taken 
with  a  fit,  and  consequently  was  unable  to 
return  to  his  work  until  four  hours  later. 
As  soon  as  possible  he  hurried  back  to  the 
refinery,  wondering  in  what  condition  he 
would  find  the  still  that  had  been  neglected 
for  so  long  a  time.  Imagine  his  surprise, 
therefore,  to  find  a  light-yellow  stream  of  a 
good  quality  of  lubricating  oil  flowing  out 
of  the  retort— a  product  for  which  the 
"run"  had  long  since  passed.  This  stream 
gradually  became  lighter  until  kerosene, 
and  finally  gasoline,  even,  began  to  be  dis- 
tilled as  the  heat  of  the  fire  was  reduced. 

Safe  Handling  of  Gasoline 

From  this  accidental  neglect  of  the  still 
arose  what  is  known  as  the  "cracking" 
process  of  treating  the  mass  remaining 
after  the  fire  has  been  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  more  of  the  lighter  oils  is 
given  off.  The  original  distilling  process  is 
reversed  and  the  temperature  of  the  fire 
gradually  decreased,  and  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding runs  are  repeated,  but  in  the  op- 
posite order,  of  course.  In  this  manner 
all  of  the  kerosene  and  gasoline  contained 
in  the  petroleum  is  extracted  and  the  pro- 
duction greatly  cheapened. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  such  things, 
it  is  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  gasoline 
who  are  most  in  fear  of  it  and  its  effects. 
To  be  sure,  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to 
handling  it  and  who  is  acquainted  with  its 
nature  will  not  intentionally  expose  it  to 
fire,  and  the  "  No  Smoking"  signs  in  garages 
are  precautions  that  should  be  heeded  by 
the  most  blase;  but  gasoline  is  not  the 
deadly  liquid  that  many  would  have  us 
believe.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  about 
it  is  that  it  is  highly  inflammable,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  compare  its  explosive  properties 
with  those  of  gunpowder,  and  the  like. 
Gasoline  cannot  burn  unless  exposed  to  the 
air,  whereas  the  most  effective  explosion 
from  gunpowder  can  only  be  obtained  when 
it  is  ignited  where  no  oxygen  can  reach  it. 

As  a  liquid,  gasoline  is  comparatively 
harmless,  but  its  fumes,  or  the  gases  given 
off  when  it  evaporates,  form  the  explosive 
mixture  which,  when  harnessed  in  the 
engine,  constitutes  the  power  of  the  auto- 
mobile, motor  boat  or  aeroplane.  But  even 
these  fumes  are  not  explosive  unless  mixed 
with  air  in  the  proper  proportion;  and 
then,  instead  of  being  a  true  explosion,  the 
result  is  in  reality  a  very  rapid  burning. 
For  perfect  combustion  there  should  be 


The  old  rod  of  the  bass  angler  was  eight 
feet  or  better,  springy  or  whippy,  with  far 
more  life  and  playing  quality  than  we  find 
in  the  typical  casting  rod  of  today.  With 
a  rod  of  that  sort  it  was  difficult  to  make 
the  overhead  cast,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
outfit  was  used  with  the  side  cast,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  the  tip  of  the  rod  was 
swept  back  and  down  to  one  side  with  the 
hand  below  the  elbow,  the  finish  being 
with  the  hand  in  front  of  the  eyes.  There 
are  many  anglers  who  cast  in  this  style 
now,  because  they  like  a  rod  that  can 
be  used  in  that  way.  It  is  a  little  gentler 
with  tender  minnows  than  the  overhead 
cast,  which  is  difficult  to  do  with  the  very 
light  bait,  although  admirable  for  "shoot- 
ing" frogs  or  artificial  baits.  The  old  rod 
could  be  used  also  for  still  fishing,  roving  or 
light  trolling,  whereas  the  short  modern  rod 
is  almost  worthless  for  anything  but  cast- 
ing a  bait. 

The  modern  school  of  bait-casting  began 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  not  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  this  form  of  angling 
was  not  generally  known  in  the  eastern 
states  until  very  recent  times.  Most  of 
the  inventions  and  improvements  in  this 
art  seem  to  be  western  in  origin,  and  the 
bait-caster  owes  his  specialized  art  mostly 
to  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Illinois  and 
Michigan. 


about  eleven  times  as  much  air  by  weight 
as  there  is  gasoline  vapor,  and  when  these 
conditions  are  obtained  the  pressure  of  the 
explosion  in  the  cylinder  will  vary  between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  square  inch. 

The  greatest  danger  from  a  gasoline  fire 
or  explosion  comes  from  a  leak  in  the  tank 
or  pipe  which  allows  a  quantity  of  the  fuel 
to  trickle  into  some  pocket  or  depression 
where  it  will  evaporate,  ready  to  be  ignited 
by  the  next  flame  or  spark  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  For  this  reason  a  match 
should  never  be  struck  when  there  is  the 
least  trace  of  the  smell  of  gasoline  present; 
but  the  danger  of  an  explosion  in  the  fuel 
tank  itself  is  relatively  small.  A  stream  of 
the  liquid  flowing  from  a  pipe  will  burn  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  supplied,  but  the  fire  cannot 
follow  back  into  the  tank,  for  there  it  would 
be  cut  off  entirely  from  the  air.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  burning  stream  can  be 
turned  off,  the  fire  will  be  extinguished, 
unless  by  that  time  it  has  reached  some 
other  inflammable  material.  If  the  supply 
cannot  be  turned  off,  the  gasoline  will  merely 
burn  itself  out.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
so  many  automobiles  and  motor  boats  are 
entirely  consumed  by  the  flames,  instead  of 
being  blown  to  pieces  by  the  terrific  explo- 
sion that  nearly  every  one  seems  to  expect 
in  this  connection. 

Gasoline  possesses  a  property  in  com- 
mon with  oils  and  greases  in  that  it  will  not 
mix  with  water.  This  means  that  water  is 
of  no  avail  in  extinguishing  a  gasoline  fire, 
and  in  this  respect  gasoline  is  totally  un- 
like alcohol,  which  has  a  great  affinity  for 
water.  For  this  reason  water  is  exceed- 
ingly efficient  in  extinguishing  a  blaze  in 
alcohol,  but,  as  mentioned  above,  it  has  no 
effect  on  burning  gasoline;  in  fact,  the  use 
of  water  on  a  gasoline  fire  is  not  only  of  no 
avail  but  the  effect  is  disastrous  as  well,  for 
the  burning  particles  of  the  fluid  will  be 
scattered  by  the  impact  of  the  water. 

The  only  method  of  extinguishing  a  fire 
in  gasoline  before  it  burns  itself  out  is  to 
choke  off  the  air  supply,  either  by  means  of 
sand,  wet  waste  or  chemicals.  The  latter 
are  probably  the  most  efficient  and  are 
prepared  in  both  the  powder  and  liquid 
forms.  If  precautions  are  taken  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers on  hand  near  every  garage, 
gasoline  storage  tank,  automobile  or  motor 
boat,  many  an  otherwise  disastrous  fire 
can  be  extinguished  before  scarcely  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  damage  has  been  done. 

Were  more  of  these  precautions  taken, 
many  of  the  "black  eyes"  that  gasoline 
has  received  throughout  its  short  but  event- 
ful career  would  be  cured,  and  it  would  be 
allowed  to  take  its  proper  place  as  one  of 
the  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  important, 
small-plant  power-producers  of  the  age, 
with  a  future  in  store  for  it  that  almost 
rivals  that  of  coal  for  that  purpose. 


The  Chicago  rod  for  casting,  twenty 
years  ago,  began  at  just  less  than  eight 
feet,  and  soon  dropped  to  seven  feet  and  a 
half,  then  seven  feet.  It  was  a  lancewood 
rod  in  three  pieces,  with  most  of  the 
action  at  the  tip,  and  it  served  very  well 
its  purpose  of  throwing  a  frog  into  the 
countenance  of  a  big-mouth  bass  and  then 
yanking  him  across  the  lily-pads.  Un- 
lovely as  it  looked,  it  was  efficient,  and 
like  the  repeating  shotgun  it  met  a  wide 
reception.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
men  who  could  cast  the  frog  with  light  rod 
and  free  reel  would  bring  in  good  baskets  of 
bass  from  lakes  where  no  one  else  could 
catch  them. 

It  was  gradually  learned  that  the  over- 
head cast  was  better  for  this  boat  fishing, 
because  in  that  way  the  angler  could  line 
out  his  cast  straighter  than  with  the  side 
cast,  and  be  more  certain  of  hitting  the 
little  open  pocket  among  the  rushes  where 
his  bass  was  apt  to  be  lying.  The  rod  still 
continued  to  shorten,  and  at  last  struck 
six  feet,  at  which  time  many  old-time 
anglers  snorted  in  wrath— although  since 
then  the  rod  has  gone  to  five  and  a  half  and 
five  feet,  from  three  pieces  to  two  pieces, 
and  from  two  pieces  to  one  piece  and  a 
short  hand  grasp.  Instead  of  weighing 
eight  ounces  or  more  it  can  be  bought  now 
as  light  as  four  ounces;   and  instead  of 


This  is  the  form  for 
making  a  lawn  roller 
of  concrete 

It  shows  how  simple  it  is  to  make  so 
important  a  home  necessity  as  a  roller. 

It  also  suggests  the  completeness  and 
clearness  of 

Our  free  book 

"Concrete  Construction  About 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm" 

in  telling  you  how  to  make  posts,  walks, 
curbs,  steps,  flower  boxes  and  many 
other  improvements  of  concrete.  Send 
for  this  book  and  follow  its  suggestions. 
No  home  up-keep  information  of  such 
real,  practical  value  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished, and  this  is  free. 

But  no  matter  to  what  use  you  put 
concrete,  you  should  know  that 


PORTLAND 


MAKES  THE  BEST  CONCRETE 


Atlas  is  the  standard  brand.  It  is  pure 
and  of  uniform  quality.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  rock.  It  con- 
tains no  furnace  slag.  It  is  the  brand 
bought  for  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  the 
brand  you  should  use  for  all  home 
improvement  work. 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  STAINLESS 

ATLAS-WHITE 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  FOR  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES 

Other  books  in  the  Atlas  Cement  Library: 

Concrete  Houses  and  )  Vol.  I.  Large  Houses  $1.00 
Cottages  }  Vol.  II.  Small  Houses  1.00 
Concrete  in  Highway  Construction  ....  1.00 
Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction  ....  1.00 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction 

(delivery  charge)  .10 
Concrete  Cottages,  Free.    Concrete  Garages,  Free 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS         CEMENT  CO. 

DEPT.  62  30  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company 
in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day. 
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Every  time  you  want 
a  table  where  there 
is  none  you  need  the 

Lightweight 

PEERLESS  ^ 


Folding  Table 


There  are  three  points  about  this 
table  we  want  yon  to  consider,  its 
beauty,  strength  and  convenience. 

It  is  a  handsome,  graceful  piece 
of  furniture  that  harmonizes  with  the 
best  of  surroundings.  It  is  staunch 
and  firm;  locked  perfectly  rigid  by 
steel  braces;  cannot  wobble  or 
shake.  Its  strength  is  remarkable — 
a  12  lb.  table  will  support  half  a  ton. 

As  for  convenience — the  Peerless 
can  be  folded  or  unfolded  in  an 
instant,  hidden  in  a  closet,  or  tucked 
under  the  arm  and  carried  to  what- 
ever nook  in  house,  porch  or  lawn 
you  choose.  A  child 
can  carry  it  easily. 

Splendid  for  cards, 
games,  sewing,  read- 
ing or  serving  re- 
freshments. 


Made  in  small  and  large  sizes 
upto  dining  table  seating  eight. 
Round  or  square;  clotb,  leather- 
ette, or  natural  wood  top. 
Every  table  guaranteed. 

Wnte  for  catalogue  and 
name  of  dealer  in  your  town 
who  will  show  you  the  Peerless 
An  actual  Photograph  Folding  Table. 

12  lb.  Peerleu  Table 
Supporting  1002  lbs. 


CARR0M- ARCH  ARENA  CO. 

120  Rowe  St.,  Ludinfton,  Micb. 


•mil 


Alcohol  Stove 


Everyone  who  sees  this  new  Alcohol 
Stove  goes  into  raptures  over  it.  Burns 
Denatured  Alcohol  —  obtainable  any- 
where. Makes  cooking  a  pleasure  be- 
cause it  positively  won't  smoke — soot 
—  explode  or  smell.  You  can  cook  right 
on  the  table  where  you  eat. 

Our  No.  6  Alcohol  Stove  weighs  only 
2  lbs.,  and  is  so  handy  and  compact, 
that  it  can  be  taken  anywhere,  in  trunk, 
bag  or  hamper.  Cooks  anything  quickly  and  "to  a  turn." 
Handsomely  finished.  Frame  and  burner  of  t*st  cast  iron, 
japanned;  tank  and  connections  of  polished  brass.  For 
camping,  autoing,  motor  boating,  hotel,  boarding  or  bunga- 
low life,  this  ALPHA  Stove  simply  "can  t  be  t*at.*'  Sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Stove  (like  cut),  $1,60;  Large 
1  Burner,  94;  2  Burner.  $7  ;  1  Burner,  $10. 

ALPHA  Alcohol  Iron  fills  a  long  felt  want.  A  self- 
heating  iron,  indispensable  for  Summer  home,  traveling* 
boarding,  boating,  etc.  Irons  anything  beautifully.  Model 
29  Iron  weighs  only  2  lbs.,  and  can  be  conveniently  carried 
in  grip  or  trunk.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  ^j^-^.^^^  x 
ol  price  Iron  (like  i  ut),  $2  ;  41b..  $4;  ^■-^Ife  pO  00 
7  Ibr,  $0.  Our  Booklet  shows  the  com-  m  ■  ^ 
plete  ALPHA  line. 

Representatives  wanted. 
ALCOHOL  UTENSIL  6  MFO  CO. 
109  Hamilton  St.,  Newark,  N  J 


Cardinal  Gibbons  says: 

I  urge  upon  all  Catholics 
the  use  of  the 


Manual  of 
Prayers 

Best  Morocco  Binding 

$2.00,  Pott-Paid 
At  bookstorr,  or  write  ui. 

JOHN  MURPHY  CO. 

200  W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


pitying  live  dollars  for  it  you  may  now  pay 
twenty-flve  for  a  .split  bamboo  if  you  like 

The  guides  on  tin-  casting  rod  originally 
were  German  silver  or  other  metal,  some- 
times wire;  but.  .some  one  put  on  an  agate 
guide  a  little  way  ahead  of  the  reel  and 
agate  tips  soon  followed.  The  standing 
guides  became  larger  and  larger,  until 
today  a  crack  short  casting  rod,  as  pre- 
ferred by  some  of  the  experts,  looks  like 
some  freak  more  than  it  resembles  a  rod. 
It  has  half-inch  guides  standing  far  out 
from  the  rod,  everything  being  arranged  to 
reduce  friction  of  the  line  either  on  rod  or 
guides.  The  line  used  in  this  sort  of  cast- 
ing is  of  thin  raw  silk,  and  it  also  is  the 
result  of  much  experiment  and  many  at- 
tempts at  perfection.  The  friction  on  the 
guides  soon  kills  the  life  of  a  line  of  this 
sort,  and  a  careful  angler  in  the  old  times 
did  not  count  on  using  one  of  his  delicate 
lines  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  the 
outside,  even  when  he  dried  it  carefully 
every  night.  Few  forms  of  angling  have 
had  the  thought  and  care  given  their  de- 
velopment which  have  gone  to  make  bait- 
casting  today  what  it  is. 

The  angler  may,  therefore,  have  rather 
a  wide  range  of  goods  from  which  to  please 
himself  for  this  form  of  fishing.  The 
lancewood  rod  is  still  very  practical  and 
cheap,  and  you  may  get  split  bamboo  rods, 
machine  made,  at  five  dollars  or  there- 
abouts. Many  anglers  who  do  not  care  for 
extremes  will  not  select  one  of  the  ultra- 
short rods,  but  for  those  who  like  the 
dernier  cri  the  shops  afford  curious  looking 
little  split  bamboo  single-piece  rods  with 
large  agate  guide,  short  hand  grasp  and  a 
hook  to  steady  the  forefinger.  This  sort 
of  outfit  looks  more  like  an  appliance  for 
throwing  crabapples  than  for  casting  bait. 

For  that  matter,  the  art  of  bait-casting  is 
very  reminiscent  of  the  crab-throwing  days 
of  youth.  The  casting  rod,  like  the  wand 
which  we  then  selected  for  our  throwing 
purposes,  is  supple  toward  the  tip,  stiffer 
toward  the  hand,  of  no  very  great  weight 
or  length,  and  yet  quite  capable  of  ex- 
tending the  throwing  power  of  the  human 
arm.  It  is  precisely  that  light  in  which 
we  should  regard  the  casting  rod— as  an 
extension  of  the  arm.  It  is  rather  a  sling 
than  a  rod.  Its  purpose  is  to  throw  a  bait, 
not  to  play  a  fish. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  art  of  the  free 
reel,  far  more  difficult  than  to  learn  the  art 
of  fly  casting,  and  as  there  seems  contin- 
ually something  to  be  learned  in  skill, 
this  form  of  angling  is,  as  has  been  said, 
one  of  the  two  most  interesting  known 
today.  Against  it  is  the  essential  cruelty 
to  live  bait  when  used  in  this  way.  A 
minnow  will  not  survive  very  many  casts, 
and  not  even  the  tougher  frog  can  long 
endure  the  thumping  fall  at  the  end  of 
casts  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Either  minnow  or  frog  ought  to 
be  killed  at  once  before  being  used  in  this 
way;  and  this  is  the  more  reasonable  be- 
cause part  of  the  art  of  bait-casting  is  to 
start  the  bait  moving  with  the  reel  as  soon 
as  it  strikes  the  water;  and  because,  more- 
over, the  success  of  the  artificial  baits,  or 
even  the  piece  of  split  pork  rind,  shows  that 
live  bait  is  not  an  essential  to  success  in 
this  style  of  angling. 

Your  Troubles  Begin 

The  beginner  in  bait-casting  is  apt  to 
have  his  own  troubles  for  a  while.  Suppose 
that  you  have  paid  your  six,  eight  or  ten 
dollars  or  your  thirty  or  even  forty  dollars 
for  your  casting  reel  and  your  five  to 
twenty-five  dollars  for  your  casting  rod, 
you  may  think  yourself  at  the  end  of  all 
your  troubles,  as  the  Quaker  preacher 
assured  a  bridal  couple  once  upon  a  time. 
The  groom  later  reproached  the  preacher 
for  this  statement,  and  the  latter  blandly 
replied:  "  I  did  not  tell  thee  which  end  of 
thy  troubles  thee  was  at."  It  is  safe  to 
call  this  stage  of  the  performance  the  com- 
mencement and  not  the  finish  of  the 
troubles.  Written  advice,  of  course,  is  not 
of  so  much  service  as  that  of  a  good  caster 
willing  to  give  lessons,  as  most  good  casters 
are. 

The  reel  of  your  casting  rod  is,  of  course, 
seated  above  the  hand,  because  the 
thumb  must  control  it.  Artists  sometimes 
depict  fly  fishermen  with  the  reel  above  the 
hand,  which  of  course  is  wrong,  and  some- 
times they  depict  bait-casters  with  the  reel 
below  the  hand,  which  is  of  course  im- 
possible. The  reel  and  the  guides  are 
necessarily  on  top  of  the  rod  also,  and  not 
underneath  it,  as  in  fly  fishing.  The  hand 
grasp  is  of  cork,  usually,  and  some  experts 


cut  linger  holds  in  a  half-spiral  in  this  cork, 
to  give  a  better  grip  and  keep  the  lingers  in 
precisely  the  right  place.  The  old  form  of 
rod,  which  left  the  hand  grip  sticking  out  a 
little  to  the  rear  so  that  the  butt  of  the  rod 
could  be  placed  against  the  body  in  reeling 
in,  was  more  comfortable  than  the  ultra- 
short grip  of  today.  The  main  thing  about 
all  this,  however,  is  that  you  must  now 
understand  that  your  thumb  is  the  most 
important  part  of  your  body.  In  a  few 
moments  you  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  little  brains  you  have  in  your  thumb 
and  how  much  brains  you  ought  to  have 
there. 

You  reel  up  your  quarter-ounce  or  half- 
ounce  weight— which  can  be  bought  at  the 
tackle  shops  and  used  either  on  the  grass 
or  on  the  water,  as  you  prefer— and  leave 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  of  line  at  the  tip, 
more  if  the  rod  be  whippy,  less  if  it  be  stiff. 
There  is  no  click  or  stop  on  your  reel,  and 
your  good  thumb  is  the  only  control  it  is 
going  to  have  while  it  is  in  use.  You  have 
to  watch  it  all  the  time,  for  even  your  half- 
ounce  plug  will  start  it  running,  and  you 
will  be  in  good  luck  if  you  are  not  all 
tangled  up  before  you  start  with  your  first 
cast.  Should  you  ever  be  able  to  get  out 
much  line  you  will  discover  that  a  dry  line 
of  raw  silk  will  burn  a  thumb-tip,  and  later 
you  will  learn  that  even  a  wet  line  will  wear 
the  skin  very  thin  in  a  day's  work.  But 
you  had  better  not  use  any  protection  for 
the  thumb  in  beginning  your  education, 
and  you  had  better  not  employ  a  weight  of 
less  than  half  an  ounce.  It  is  the  touch  of 
your  thumb-tip,  restraining  the  reel  when 
beginning,  relaxing  as  the  bait  goes  forward, 
snipping  down  gently  when  the  bait  lands, 
that  makes  all  there  is  to  bait-casting.  It 
looks  easy.   It  is  not. 

Brains  in  the  Thumb 

Line  your  cast  ahead  of  you,  by  dropping 
your  rod  down  in  front,  in  the  line  of  your 
cast,  with  the  weight  close  to  the  ground. 
Don't  make  a  lot  of  fancy  moves  and 
nervous  false  motions,  any  more  than  you 
would  twist  or  sprawl  around  when  you  go 
to  the  trap  score  to  shoot.  If  you  don't  feel 
composed,  look  so.  Now  raise  the  tip  of 
the  rod  over  your  head  and  carry  it  back  of 
your  head.  Your  elbow  will  be  about  at 
the  height  of  your  eyes,  and  your  forearm 
and  wrist  will  carry  back  so  that  your  rod 
will  lie  behind  your  shoulder  about  parallel 
with  the  earth.  At  this  point  remember 
how  you  used  to  pitch  a  crabapple  off  a 
stick  when  you  were  a  kid.  While  not  pre- 
cisely accurate,  this  is  about  as  near  as  de- 
scription can  come  in  regard  to  the  motion 
which  you  now  should  give  your  bait. 

You  used  to  cast  a  crabapple  with  one 
strong,  forward  impulse,  after  whipping  it 
back  and  forward  once  or  twice.  You  now 
whip  your  bait  back  and  forward  once  or 
twice,  but  the  motion  you  give  it  is  not  all 
one  impulse  with  most  of  the  force  at  the 
close,  as  in  apple-throwing.  You  must 
learn  to  regulate  the  motion  of  your  hand  a 
little  as  it  passes  from  behind  your  shoulder 
to  a  point  in  front  of  and  below  your  face. 
You  begin  with  the  wrist  and  forearm,  and 
the  motion  becomes  quicker— an  "ac- 
celerated motion"  is  what  the  scientists 
call  it,  although  you  don't  think  of  that 
when  you  begin  to  cast.  You  must  re- 
member that  your  wrist  is  going  to  do  a 
good  part  of  the  work.  It  is  bent  down  and 
back  when  the  rod  is  behind  you,  but  when 
the  rod-tip  has  gone  over  and  ahead,  and 
you  are  out  at  the  full  length  of  the  arm, 
the  wrist  carries  on  through  still  a  little  far- 
ther; so  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  cast, 
when  the  rod  has  gone  over  to  a  point 
forty-five  degrees  in  front  of  you,  you  ease 
down  the  stroke  of  the  arm  from  that 
forty-five  degrees  point  to  a  wrist  finish 
with  the  rod  pointing  straight  out  in  front 
of  you.  The  start  of  the  cast  is  accelerando. 
This  part  of  the  finish  is  diminuendo.  So 
you  have  three  tempos,  so  to  speak,  in  this 
one  sweep  of  your  arm  over  and  forward. 
This  all  sounds  very  lucid  and  easy.  It  is 
not. 

No  doubt  you  thought  your  thumb  as 
highly  intelligent  as  any  other  thumb,  and 
you_were  of  the  belief,  when  you  started 
this  cast,  that  your  thumb  was  there  on  the 
job.  But  it  was  not.  In  theory  you  must 
start  that  reel,  and  ease  it  down  precisely 
with  the  acceleration  and  diminishment 
of  your  rod  movement.  There  are  three 
beats,  or  tempos,  for  the  thumb  as  well  as 
for  the  wrist  and  arm.  But  in  practice  you 
very  likely  gripped  your  rod  desperately, 
pinched  your  thumb  down  on  the  reel, 
stopped  its  revolution,  and  succeeded  in 


Coffee  that  you  can  drink 
at  12  A.  M.  or  12  P.  M. 

Without  111  Effects 

Does  12  A.  M.  Coffee  mean  all- 
day  discomforts?  Does  12  P.  M. 
coffee  result  in  all-night  wakefulness? 

Examine  a  handful  of  any  coffee 
ground  in  the  old  way.  You  can  easily 
see  the  indigestible,  nerve-racking 
parts — coffee  chaff  and  coffee  dust. 

The  chaff — thin  white  flakes — is 
an  impurity.  Brewed  alone  it  is  bit- 
ter, harsh,  nauseous.  It  will  actually 
tan  leather.  It  is  not  good  for  the 
coffee  flavor  or  for  the  human  system. 

This  chaff  is  all  removed  from 

Barringtoifflaill 

T^§?&&?  0>ffee 

Baker-ized  Coffee  is  steel-cut. 
Not  crushed  or  ground  like  ordinary 
coffee,  but  cut  by  sharp  knives  into 
small  pieces  of  uniform  size.  Grind- 
ing coffee  produces  big  grains,  me- 
dium grains,  little  grains  and  dust. 
If  you  brew  the  strength  out  of  the 
medium  and  large  grains,  the  dust  and 
little  grains  are  overdrawn  and  give 
up  bitterness  and  tannin.  And  if  you 
brew  only  long  enough  to  get  the  full 
flavor  from  the  small  particles,  you 
waste  the  large  ones. 


fekerTized 


Sealed 
by  us 


Opened 
by  you 


J^e  Steel -Cut 

Cotfee 


You  can  brew  all  the  granules  of  Kaker- 
ize«l  Coffee  to  the  exact  strength  desired, 
making  a  harmless,  wholesome  coffee.  And, 
because  you  get  all  the  flavor  and  nourishing 
oil  out  of  all  the  grains,  a  pound  of  Baker- 
ized  Coffee  will  make  15  to  20  cups  more 
than  a  pound  of  mill  ground  coffee. 

Haker-ized  Coffee  is  economical  —  hut  not 
cheap.    Good  grocers  sell  it  for  3  5  or  40 
cents  a  pound  according  to  locality. 
TRIAL  CAN  FREE 


Send  us  your  grocer's  name  ami  we 
ill  send  you  enough  Barriugton 
1 1  all  to  make  six  clips  of  del  It- ions 
iffee  ami  our  booklet  that 
explains  why  ours  is  itlt- 
1 16  Hudson  Street    *^^aW.  ferent  from  other  mile 


BAKER 
IMPORTING 

CO. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Pleas,  tend  me  iree^^^    Baker  Importing 

sample  can  of    Barring-  ^^fflh^  Company 
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getting  out  only  twenty  feet  or  so  of  line. 
Perhaps  the  jerk  pulled  back  the  bait,  and 
you  then  let  go  of  the  reel,  which  did  a 
little  running  on  its  own  account,  so  that 
thereafter  you  were  obliged  to  spend  some 
time  picking  out  a  nice  snarl.  The  soft 
raw-silk  line  runs  down  under  its  own  coils 
and  the  fiendishly  light-running  reel  works 
both  ways.  This  is  the  justly  celebrated 
overrun,  or  backlash,  with  which  all  bait- 
casters,  even  expert  ones,  are  more  or  less 
familiar.  When  you  have  mastered  the 
backlash  you  are  a  bait-caster. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  good  form  in 
the  practice  of  any  sport,  shooting,  riding, 
angling,  anything  else;  and  the  way  to  get 
good  form  is  to  practice  it  understanding^ 
from  the  very  start.  You  can  never  shoot 
well  if  you  hold  your  gun  badly,  nor  can  you 
cast  well  if  you  hold  your  reel  in  the  wrong 
way.  In  the  old  side  cast,  when  the  bait 
was  carried  low  and  to  the  right,  the  han- 
dle of  the  reel  was  underneath  and  the 
plates  practically  parallel  with  the  ground. 
When  the  arm  swept  up  and  forward,  with 
some  good  casters  the  hand  turned  nearly 
over,  and  at  the  finish  of  the  cast  the  handle 
was  on  top  and  the  plates  still  parallel  with 
the  ground.  Most  casters  would  finish  the 
side  cast  with  less  turnover  of  the  hand,  so 
that  the  reel  would  at  the  finish  be  on  top  of 
the  rod,  not  at  one  side.  This  makes  more 
friction  both  for  line  and  reel.  In  this 
overhead  cast,  which  you  are  now  attempt- 
ing, some  anglers  begin  the  cast  with  the 
plates  pointing  front  and  back,  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  the  ground ;  but  you  will  do 
better  if  you  retain  the  old  theory  and 
start  the  cast  with  the  plates  slightly 
angled,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to 
the  ground,  and  the  handle  back  and 
down ;  because  you  are  going  to  finish  with 
the  handle  on  top  and  the  plates  parallel 
to  the  ground. 

Now  you  rest  your  thumb-tip  on  the 
barrel  of  the  reel,  but  you  must  not  put 
force  or  impulse  in  that  thumb.  There- 
fore, let  the  impact  of  the  cast,  as  much  as 
possible,  come  on  the  front  side  of  the  fore- 
finger and  not  on  the  thumb.  Regard 
your  forefinger  as  the  mainspring  and 
your  thumb  only  as  the  regulator,  and  let 
your  thumb  work  independently  of  the 
front  side  of  your  hand,  against  which  the 
strain  of  the  rod  comes  when  you  begin 
your  cast.  If  you  will  figure  this  out  you 
will  see  that  it  is  the  base  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  form  in  casting  bait. 
Individual  styles  always  vary,  but  a  very 
good  form  lies  in  this  method. 

It  is  easy  to  cast  a  heavy  bait  from  a  free 
reel,  but  in  angling  the  bait  is  not  very 
heavy,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  drag  out 
the  line  straight  if  your  part  of  the  cast  has 
been  bad.  The  reel  runs  very  easily,  but  it 
must  not  be  handicapped.  Obviously  it 
will  run  most  easily  when  the  handle  is  on 
top  and  the  plates  parallel  to  the  ground. 
The  whole  cast,  therefore,  is  pretty  much 
with  the  reel  and  line  at  one  side  of  the  rod 


YOU 


and  not  behind  it.  The  finish  of  your  cast, 
if  properly  delivered,  will  be  with  your 
knuckles  up,  your  forefinger  forming  the 
fulcrum  against  the  rod  and  your  thumb 
independent  and  free,  just  keeping  the  reel 
from  running  too  fast  and  so  backlashing, 
and  stopping  it  at  just  the  instant  the  bait 
strikes  the  water.  There  must  not  be  a  lot 
of  loose  line  between  you  and  your  bait,  and 
there  must  be  no  difficulty  with  the  reel. 
That  frog  must  start  to  swim  as  soon  as  he 
strikes  the  water.  The  line  left  on  the  reel 
must  be  smooth  and  not  looped  up  or 
snarled.  You  begin  to  reel  as  soon  as  the 
bait  has  landed,  and  theoretically  it  has 
landed  on  a  straight  line,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred feet  away  from  you.  It  sounds  easy, 
but  it  is  not.  If  only  dear  Uncle  Izaak 
Walton  had  gone  against  this  free-reel 
proposition,  we  might  today  have  a  very 
different  idea  about  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition. 

Of  course  practice  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  perfect  you  in  bait-casting,  but  you 
will  be  much  helped  by  a  study  of  the 
theory  of  it  and  by  remembering  that  its 
equation  lies  in  the  coordination  of  the 
forefinger  and  the  thumb.  They  must  work 
at  the  same  time,  independently  and  un- 
consciously, but  on  the  same  tempo.  The 
pressure  is  firm,  then  less  firm,  and  then 
not  quite  so  firm  as  at  first— three  tempos 
for  each.  Moreover,  there  is  no  artificial 
aid  that  will  absolutely  solve  the  problem 
for  you.  Your  eye  follows  your  bait  and 
your  thumb  follows  your  eye.  There  are 
self-spooling  reels  and  free-spindle  reels, 
and  even  an  eccentric  winding  reel  that 
puts  the  line  on  like  kite  string  on  a  stick; 
but  none  of  these  leaves  you  quite  master 
of  the  full  art  of  thumbing  the  reel.  You 
should  not,  however,  be  discouraged, 
because  on  the  afternoon  of  your  first  day 
you  will  be  quite  able  to  catch  bass  by  bait- 
casting,  as  one  has  seen  proved  more  than 
once  with  beginners.  Overcasting,  under- 
casting,  pinching  and  tangling,  all  will  come 
once  in  a  while,  but  there  is  nothing  very 
esoteric  about  bait-casting,  and  any  North 
American  citizen  can  learn  it  without  much 
trouble. 

You  will  do  best  to  begin  with  short  and 
gentle  casts  until  you  get  the  hang  of  the 
thing.  When  you  fail  to  make  a  good  cast 
reason  out  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Two 
things  seem  to  be  desirable  in  many  forms 
of  projectile  work:  Don't  "crowd";  and 
do  "carry  through."  Take  it  easy  at  first, 
until  you  get  the  swing  of  it.  By-and-by 
you  will  see  your  casting  bait  pass  high 
overhead,  in  a  flat  curve,  and  land  so  far 
away  from  you  that  no  bass  can  see  you 
from  where  it  lies.  A  bass  does  not  mind  the 
splash  of  a  frog,  but  it  dreads  the  flash  of  a 
rod  or  the  sight  of  an  angler. 

If  you  are  bank  fishing  with  minnow 
bait  you  can  use  the  side  cast  to  good 
advantage.  In  boat  fishing  the  overhead 
cast  is  better.  You  can  get  greater  dis- 
tance, say  in  tournament  casting,  by  using 


the  body  cast,  the  left  foot  and  leg  going 
off  the  ground  as  you  lean  back  to  begin 
your  cast.  The  principle  in  all  this  work, 
however,  is  the  same,  and  it  all  comes  to  the 
delicacy  of  your  thumbing  of  the  free  reel. 
Of  course  if  you  stand  up  in  your  boat  you 
can  cast  farther  and  with  more  ease,  but 
standing  in  a  boat  is  always  more  or  less 
dangerous,  and  you  should  learn  to  do  your 
casting  from  a  seated  position. 

Tournament  casting,  without  doubt,  has 
been  the  immediate  means  of  developing 
this  form  of  rod  work  to  its  present  highly 
differentiated  style.  What  you  desire, 
none  the  less,  is  not  so  much  record  making 
in  tournaments  as  the  fair  mastery  of  a 
gentlemanly  accomplishment.  At  its  best, 
angling  in  any  form  ought  not  to  be  a  matter 
of  competition  but  of  enjoyment.  The 
only  thing  that  ought  to  be  beaten  in  an- 
gling is  the  fish  itself,  and  even  that  ought 
not  necessarily  to  be  killed.  As  to  its  ap- 
plication, no  other  form  of  angling  is  so 
deadly  as  bait-casting  in  fishing  for  that 
very  shy  and  wary  fish,  the  black  bass. 

In  bait-casting,  since  the  hook  must  be 
reeled  in  close  to  the  tip,  a  leader  cannot  be 
used,  but  the  snell  of  the  average  bass 
hook  seems  to  answer  the  purpose,  the  bass 
usually  striking  the  bait  with  astonishing 
speed.  There  is  no  fishing  fun  much  better 
than  seeing  a  big  bass  jump  on  to  a  frog 
that  has  come  to  him  from  he  knows  not 
where.  He  seems  not  to  notice  the  hook, 
snell  or  line,  but  to  be  actuated  only  by  an 
inordinate  fear  that  the  frog  is  going  to  get 
away  from  him. 

In  bait-casting  the  use  of  the  boat  is  as 
important  as  the  use  of  rod  and  reel.  Pass 
gently  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  rushes, 
and  from  a  distance  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  peck  at  the  open  leads  and  pockets 
among  the  rushes  and  lilies  where  the  bass 
are  most  apt  to  lie.  It  is  possible  to  cast  a 
good  heavy  frog  fifty  yards,  or  even  more, 
but  a  half-ounce  frog,  delivered  thirty 
yards  from  your  boat,  will  do  the  trick. 
Most  anglers  prefer  the  speckled  meadow 
frog,  but  the  green  frog,  or  young  bullfrog, 
will  do.  The  latter  are  more  apt  to  swell 
up  with  air  and  water,  in  which  case  they 
do  not  look  natural  and  must  be  deflated 
now  and  then.  Frogs  are  not  always  easy 
to  find  or  to  catch.  You  can  get  the  green 
frogs  at  night  with  a  lantern  as  you  wade 
in  the  mud  around  some  lake,  but  you  are 
quite  apt  to  get  malaria  also.  The  speckled 
frog  eats  flies  and  finds  them  out  on  the 
grass  in  the  sun.  In  the  warm  hours  of  the 
day  they  are,  however,  very  active  and  diffi- 
cult to  catch,  and  the  best  time  to  get  them 
is  while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass,  when 
they  do  not  jump  so  far. 

You  can  keep  frogs  alive  in  any  shady 
place  where  it  is  cool  and  you  should  not 
keep  them  in  water.  A  covered  barrel 
without  water  in  it  is  good  for  your  main 
stock,  and  in  your  boat  you  can  carry  them 
in  a  basket  covered  with  wire,  or  in  a  bag, 
or  even  a  stocking. 


The  Wonders  of  Compound  Interest 


MANY  people  never  become  prosper- 
ous simply  because  they  do  not 
realize  or  know  how  money  grows. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  understand  that  a 
dollar  is  like  the  proverbial  acorn  from 
which  tall  oaks  develop.  If  you  plant  it 
right  and  leave  it  alone  the  results  are 
sometimes  amazing.  No  agency,  perhaps, 
has  so  important  a  part  in  achieving  these 
results  as  compound  interest.  When  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  said  that "  money  can  beget 
money,  and  its  offspring  can  beget  more," 
he  was  merely  telling  what  compound 
interest  does.  What  might  be  called  the 
arithmetic  of  steady  savings  comprises  a 
chapter  of  investment  that  every  man  and 
woman  should  know  about,  and  this  week's 
article  will  be  devoted  to  an  attempt  to 
explain  it. 

First  of  all,  let  us  find  out  just  what 
interest  is.  If  you  have  ever  had  to  borrow 
money  at  a  bank,  or  from  a  hard-hearted 
individual,  you  will  need  no  magazine 
article  to  explain  it.  You  will  know  from 
costly  experience.  Technically,  interest  is 
the  charge  made  for  the  use  of  money.  It 
is  like  the  rent  paid  for  a  house.  If  you 
borrow  money  from  any  one  you  pay  him 
interest;  if  you  deposit  money  in  a  savings 
bank  the  bank  pays  you  interest.   In  both 


of  these  instances  the  money  has  been  put 
out  to  work  and  has  earned  more  money. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  interest,  simple  and 
compound.  The  latter  enters  largely  into 
the  whole  range  of  savings  and  into  the 
question  of  how  to  increase  them. 

Simple  interest  is  the  interest  on  prin- 
cipal only.  Take  the  sum  of  $100  deposited 
in  a  bank  that  computes  interest  semi- 
annually. The  rate  is  six  per  cent.  This 
means  that  every  six  months  the  deposit 
would  earn  three  dollars.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  and  a  half  you  would  have  $109.  The 
working  principal  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Now  take  the  same  sum  and  put  it  out 
at  compound  interest  at  the  same  rate.  In 
six  months  it  would  earn  three  dollars  and 
there  would  be  a  total  of  $103,  but  from 
this  time  on  the  interest  would  be  added  to 
the  principal  and  become  part  of  it.  In- 
stead of  having  $100  at  work  you  would 
have  $103.  For  the  next  six  months  the 
interest  would  be  $3.09,  making  the  prin- 
cipal for  the  following  interest  period 
$106.09. 

Thus,  with  each  interest  date,  the  work- 
ing principal  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  interest  earned.  Your  principal, 
in  other  words,  is  like  a  rolling  snowball 
that  gets  bigger  all  the  time. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  compound 
interest.  Two  illustrations  may  best  ex- 
plain them.  One  dollar  deposited  in  a 
savings  bank  that  pays  four  per  cent  will 
amount  to  $2.19  in  twenty  years.  This  is 
simple  compound  interest.  One  dollar, 
deposited  every  year  for  twenty  years  in 
the  same  bank  at  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
will  become  $30.97.  This  is  progressive 
compound  interest. 

To  get  the  full  and  beneficial  results  of 
compound  interest  not  only  must  you  begin 
to  save  but  you  must  keep  steadily  at  it. 
When  you  see  the  effects  of  progressive 
saving  you  find  out  just  how  valuable  it 
is  to  get  the  thrift  habit. 

The  revelation  of  the  wonders  of  com- 
pound interest  have  a  sort  of  Aladdin 
touch.  For  example,  a  sum  left  for  a 
hundred  years  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
will  increase  thirtyfold.  Money,  at  the 
same  rate,  doubles  in  twenty  years. 

With  humble  sums  impressive  ends  may 
be  gained.  Nearly  every  human  being  can 
save  five  cents  a  day.  This  amount,  saved 
each  day  ($1.50  a  month)  and  deposited  in 
a  savings  bank  that  pays  four  per  cent 
interest  will  amount  to  $182.50  in  ten 
years.  It  will  earn  $40.06  interest,  making 
its  total  value  at  the  end  of  that  time 


Your  Savings 

THROUGHOUT  our 
whole  country,  thou- 
sands of  people  are  bend- 
ing nervously  over  stock 
tickers  and  rushing  out 
to  buy  the  last  edition  of 
the  evening  paper,  all  to 
see  whether  the  stock  in 
which  they  are  speculat- 
ing with  their  savings  has 
gone  up  or  down  a  few 
points. 

Gloom  or  happiness  is 
governed  by  the  last  word 
from  Wall  Street. 

How  much  better  to  buy  some- 
thing, the  value  of  which  does  not 
change  —  something  worth  one  hun- 
dred cents  on  the  dollar  when  you  buy 
and  always  worth  that. 

Our  mortgages  on  New  York  City 
real  estate  are  just  that.  Your  money 
and  your  interest  are  guaranteed  by 
our  associate  company,  the  Bond  and 
Mortgage  Guarantee  Company  with 
its  $7,500,000.  The  title  is  guaranteed 
by  our  Company  with  its  $14,000,000. 

You  can  invest  as  little  as  $10.  a 
month  or  you  can  get  from  us  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  such  investments 
if  you  desire.  The  quality  and  safety 
of  all  are  the  same  and  our  fees  have 
been  paid  by  the  borrowers  so  that  the 
investment  is  without  expense  to  you. 

Write  us  how  much  you  might  be  willing 
to  invest  and  we  will  send  you  a  booklet 
describing  an  investment  of  that  amount. 

TiTlE  GUARANTEE 
AND  TRUST  C9 

176  Broadway,  New  York 
175  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Safe  Investments 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds  earning  4 
to  6  per  cent  interest,  are  safe  investments. 

If  you  have  only  a  moderate  amount  of  money 
to  invest  you  should  choose  your  investment  as 
your  banker  does,  for  safety  fir»t;  then  the  best 
obtainable  income. 

The  man  whose  In- 
vestment represents  all 
or  most  of  his  available 
capital,  should  make 
safe  investments,  and 
never  risk  his  principal. 

Write  for 
This  Free  Book 

"  Bonds  and  How  to  Buy 
Them,'*  written  by  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  in- 
vestments in  this  country. 
It  is  full  of  information  of 
the  greatest  value  to  every 
one  who  wants  to  invest 
money  SAFELY. 

OTIS  &  HOUGH 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
200  CUYAHOGA  BLDG. 

CLEVELAND ,  OHIO   


Safe  Farm  Mortgages 

The  6#  rate  of  interest  is  not  the  dominant  feature  of  my 
North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages —it's  their  safety.  For  28 
years  I  have  handled  farm  mortgages  without  a  single  default. 
Banks  loan  60#  on  their  face  value.  This  shows  how  they 
are  regarded  by  the  leading  financial  men.  Compare  my 
farm  mortgages  with  other  forms  of  investments  by  getting 
my  new  book  "  Investment  Facts."  It  will  throw  new  light 
on  the  investment  question.    It's  free  — Write  for  it  today. 

Walter  L.  Williamson,  Box  250,  Lisbon,  N.  D. 


Fine  Rugs  =n  Old  Carpet 

DEN  WORTH  RUG  MILL  II   SEND  FOR 
3045-47-49-51  Boudinot  St.,  Phila.    II  CATALOGUE 

Fine  Bath  Room  Rues  at  factory  prices.    30x5411.25.  30x6011.50. 


For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers  the 
highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative  meth- 
ods. First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up  which 
we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough  fersonal 
investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No.  715. 
$2$  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kam 
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$  122  56   r.it  her  a  surprising  reaull  of  the 

set  t  inn  aside  of  u  Mingle  carfare  every  day. 

Take  ten  cents  a  day,  which  means  a 

deposit  et'  three  dollars  every  month,  and 
put  it  through  the  sume  process.  In  ten 
vears  you  will  have  saved  $:Mif),  which  will 
have  earned  $80. 3(5  interest,  making  a  total 
of  8445,86,   'This  is  the  result  of  simply 

•;a\  mj',  t  he  price  of  an  ordinary  cigar  a  day, 
V.  you  increase  tile  sum  saved  each  day 
the  value  of  steady  saving  is  only  more 
Strongly  impressed.  Fifteen  cents  a  day, 
or  four  dollars  and  a  half  saved  each  month 
and  compounded  will  amount  to  $668.18 
in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum  $120.68  is 
interest  earned.  Twenty  cents  a  day  or 
six  dollars  a  mont  h  will  amount  to  $890.99, 
of  which  $160.99  is  interest.  These  sums 
saved  would  scarcely  he  missed  from  the 
purse  of  the  average  man.  If  you  are  able 
to  put  aside  twenty-live  cents  a  day  or 
seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  month  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  you  will  find  $1113.75  to  your 
credit.  If  you  are  able  to  make  the  daily 
saving  thirty  cents  or  nine  dollars  a  month 
you  will  be  worth  $1336. 5!).  Forty  cents  a 
day  or  twelve  dollars  a  month  will  roll  up 
the  tidy  sum  of  $1782.16,  of  which  $322.16 
is  interest;  while  fifty  cents  a  day  or 
fifteen  dollars  a  month  will  amount  to 
$2227.73,  of  which  $402.73  is  interest. 
Hence  it  is  much  to  your  profit  to  "despise 
not"  the  saving  of  small  sums. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  systematic  or 
rather  progressive  saving  of  a  dollar  a 
week  can  do.  In  one  year  the  fifty-two 
dollars  saved  will  earn,  at  four  per  cent, 
seventy-eight  cents  in  interest,  making  a 
working  principal  of  $52.78  at  the  start  of 
the  second  year.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
year  you  will  have  $107.67;  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  $285.86;  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  year  $633.65.  In  fifteen  years  this 
steady  saving  of  a  dollar  a  week  would 
show  a  total  result  of  $1056.79.  At  four 
per  cent  this  alone  would  yield  a  return  of 
$42.27.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  this 
kind  of  saving  would  total  $1571.59,  while 
the  first  quarter-century  would  find  you 
worth  $2197.92.  This  sum,  if  you  then 
stopped  saving,  at  four  per  cent  would 
earn  $87.91  a  year.  If  you  kept  up  the 
saving  of  a  dollar  each  week  for  fifty  years 
you  would  accumulate  $8057.16. 

Looking  at  the  saving  of  a  dollar  a  week 
from  a  different  angle,  you  find  that  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  every  one  of  the  fifty- 
two  dollars  that  you  had  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  had  increased  about  fifty-eight 
times.  i 

It  has  been  figured  out  that  a  man  who 
has  deposited  five  dollars  a  week,  every 
week,  in  a  savings  bank  that  pays  four 
per  cent  can,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
draw  out  six  dollars  a  week  and  still  leave 
his  wife  at  his  death  all  the  money  that  he 
had  originally  deposited. 

If  a  man  or  woman  is  able  to  save  a 
dollar  a  day  the  results  are  big.  This 
amount,  put  into  a  savings  bank  that  pays 
four  per  cent,  will  amount  to  $1967.98  in 
principal  and  interest  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  and  $4455.74  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

How  to  Pension  Yourself 

Fifty  dollars  put  into  a  savings  bank 
each  year  will  amount  to  the  following 
sums  at  the  end  of  twenty  years :  at  three 
per  cent  it  will  aggregate  $1383.38;  at 
three  and  a  half  per  cent  it  will  roll  up 
$1463.42;  at  four  per  cent  it  will  amount 
to  $1548.46;  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
the  total  will  be  $1639.15,  while  at  five 
per  cent  it  will  mean  a  total  of  $1735.96. 

This  figuring  out  of  compound  interest 
returns  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 
Sufficient  results  have  been  given,  however, 
to  show  two  very  important  things  that 
the  average  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
attain  a  competency  must  bear  in  mind, 
and  they  are:  first,  that  money  will  earn 
more  money;  second,  that  the  only  way  to 
share  the  results  of  this  kind  of  labor  is  to 
begin  to  save  and  then  keep  constantly  at  it. 

It  might  be  helpful,  in  this  connection, 
to  see  some  practical  applications  of  the 
benefits  of  compound  interest  and  sav'ng. 
One  of  them  is  what  might  be  called  an 
automatic  pension.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  if  a  man  whose  income  remains  the 
same  year  after  year  will  deposit  one-third 
of  that  income  each  month  in  a  savings 
bank  that  pays  four  per  cent,  he  will  be 
able  to  retire  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years, 
and  thereafter  he  or  his  heirs  will  receive 
the  full  amount  of  his  income.  If  he  will 
steadily  deposit  a  quarter  of  his  income  in 
the  same  way  he  will  be  able  to  retire  on  full 
pay  at  the  end  of  forty-one  years.    A  fifth 


of  his  income,  ::aved  and  deposited  ill  this 

way,  will  enable  him  to  stop  work  on  full 
income  saved  at  the  end  of  lorty-six  years, 
while  a  deposit  of  one-tenth  of  his  income 
will  ret  ire  him  at  the  end  of  sixty  years. 

To  be  able  to  retire  on  half  income  as  a 
result  of  this  kind  of  steady  saving  is  easier. 
This  can  be  achieved  in  twenty-four  years 
by  the  deposit,  of  one-third  of  the  wages  in 
a  savings  bank  each  month;  in  twenty- 
eight  years  by  the  deposit  of  one-fourth 
of  the  wages;  in  thirty-two  years  by  the 
deposit  of  one-fifth  of  the  income,  and  in 
forty-live  years  by  the  steady  saving  of 
one-tenth  of  the  wages. 

Uncle  Sam,  or  rather  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  at  Washington,  has  worked 
out  an  interesting  lesson  in  saving  and 
compound  interest  as  an  inducement  to 
men  to  enter  the  navy.  The  calculation  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  the  man  will 
remain  in  the  naval  service  for  thirty  years. 
This  means  that  he  must  enter  when  he  is 
eighteen  and  leave,  by  legal  retirement, 
when  he  is  forty-eight.  It  is  expected  that 
he  will  have  enough  ability  to  become  a 
petty  officer  at  the  end  of  four  years  of 
service  and  a  chief  petty  officer  at  the  close 
of  eight  years. 

By  this  calculation  the  statisticians 
figure  out  that,  if  a  sailor  saves  half  of 
what  he  earns  and  puts  it  into  a  savings 
bank  that  pays  four  per  cent  interest,  he 
will  have  coming  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty  years  of  Government  service  exactly 
$23,923.  He  may  then  retire  on  three- 
fourths  pay  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  which 
means  that  the  United  States  Government 
will  pay  him  $1163.28  each  year  as  long  as 
he  lives.  The  income  from  what  he  has 
saved,  together  with  his  retired  pay,  will 
give  him  a  total  yearly  income  of  about 
$2000.  He  can  supplement  this  income  by 
whatever  wage  he  may  choose  to  earn,  for 
there  is  no  bar  on  his  taking  a  position 
in  civil  life.  The  saving  conditions  just 
enumerated  are,  of  course,  ideal,  but  they 
serve  to  emphasize  the  point,  made  earlier 
in  this  article,  that  it  is  only  by  steady  and 
systematic  saving  that  you  can  get  the  full 
results  of  compound  interest. 

Dodging  the  Forfeiture  Rule 

But  sometimes  the  most  conscientious  de- 
positors lose  interest  on  their  savings  by 
withdrawing  them  at  the  wrong  time.  For 
example,  in  many  of  the  big  New  York 
savings  banks,  which  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  country,  the  rule  is  that,  on  all 
deposits  withdrawn  prior  to  an  interest- 
paying  date  (usually  the  first  of  January 
and  the  first  of  July),  the  depositor  forfeits 
all  the  interest  accrued  since  the  last 
preceding  interest  date.  Many  of  these 
banks  pay  interest  only  twice  a  year.  This 
ruling  may  seem  harsh,  but  the  bank 
officials  say  that  there  are  two  good  reasons 
for  it.  One  is  that  it  would  require  a 
tremendous  force  of  clerks  to  figure  out 
the  interest  every  time  a  man  withdrew  a 
small  sum;  the  other  one  is  that  it  encour- 
ages the  depositor  to  keep  his  money  in  the 
bank  and  let  it  grow. 

At  this  point  the  question  arises,  What  is 
the  depositor  to  do  if  he  needs  a  sum  of 
money  urgently  just  before  an  interest 
payment?  There  is  a  very  simple  way 
out  of  it  and  in  the  explanation  is  a  helpful 
lesson.  Let  us  assume  that  the  depositor 
has  put  $1000  on  deposit  in  a  savings  bank 
that  pays  four  per  cent  interest,  with 
payments  January  1  and  July  1.  His  first 
interest  date  is  July  1,  and  this  means  that 
he  will  get  $20  in  interest  if  his  thousand 
dollars  is  still  on  deposit.  An  emergency 
arises  that  makes  it  imperative  for  him  to 
have  $800  for  twenty  days  on  June  10.  If 
he  draws  this  out  of  the  savings  bank  he 
will  lose  the  interest  on  it  for  the  six 
months.  What  is  he  to  do?  He  can  take 
his  savings  bankbook  to  a  commercial 
bank,  use  it  as  collateral,  and  borrow  the 
$800.  Assume  that  he  is  charged  six  per 
cent  interest  on  this  money.  This  means 
that  it  will  cost  him  about  $2.60. 

Now  if  he  had  drawn  the  $800  out  of 
the  savings  bank  he  would  have  forfeited 
$10  in  interest.  This  means  that  by  follow- 
ing the  plan  just  outlined  he  paid  only 
about  $2.60  for  the  use  of  the  money.  Thus 
he  not  only  practiced  economy  but  main- 
tained the  integrity  of  his  savings  account. 

Therefore;  it  is  important  for  the  savings 
depositor  to  know  just  when  the  interest 
payments  in  his  bank  are  made,  and  not  to 
withdraw  money  at  times  when  the  interest 
might  be  forfeited.  This,  combined  with 
steady  savings,  is  the  only  way  to  obtain 
the  big  benefits  of  compound  interest. 


THE  FRANKLIN  TRUCK 

Capacity,  2000  Pounds 

The  Franklin  motor,  being  air-cooled,  is  preeminently  fitted  for  com- 
mercial car  work.  Cooling  is  direct  and  positive;  overheating  is  im- 
possible; there  is  nothing  to  freeze.  The  cooling  system  is  simplicity 
itself.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  and  consequently  nothing 
which  requires  attention.  The  unnecessary  weight  and  mechanism  of 
the  water-cooled  motor  with  attendant  troubles  are  eliminated. 

Franklin  trucks,  with  capacity  loads,  weigh  less  than  many  touring 
cars.  Light  weight,  strength,  flexibility  and  pneumatic  tires  of  large  size 
are  features  of  Franklin  construction.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
pneumatic  tires  on  commercial  vehicles  are  superior  to  solid  tires  in  that 
a  higher  average  speed  can  be  maintained  with  a  minimum  of  jar  to  the 
load  and  vehicle,  which  results  in  greater  efficiency  together  with  a  low 
cost  of  maintenance  and  depreciation. 

The  total  cost  of  upkeep  of  a  truck  when  equipped  with 
pneumatic  tires  of  proper  size  is  less  than  when  solid  tires  are 
used.    And  there  are  also  fewer  interruptions  to  the  service. 


Prices  and  general  information 
will  be  furnished  on  request. 


Trucks,  Police  Patrol  Cars, 
Passenger  Busses,  Taxicabs. 


H  H  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Syracuse  N  Y 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


Pack  a  premium  in  package  goods, 
and  enough  of  the  quality  is 
crowded  out  of  the  goods  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  premium. 

Kellogg's — the  genuine — Toasted 
Corn  Flakes,  has  always  sold 
on  merit  alone.  Its  cost  repre- 
sents quality  of  real  corn  flakes 
—  not  crockery  or  toys. 

It  isn't  policy  to  pay  for 
premiums. 

Kellogg's  insures  quality  of 


real  food. 


The  Genuine  has  this  Signature 


Made  from  Selected  White  Corn 
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The  Millions  Lost 
on  Overlands 


We  have  had  to  decline  more  orders  for  Overlands  than  we  have  ever 
filled.  Millions  have  been  lost  in  lost  sales.  But  we  could  have  saved  a 
large  part  of  those  millions  by  slighting  our  manufacture. 


The  Overland  is  the  largest-selling  car  in 
the  world.  But  certainly  the  sale  would  be 
very  much  larger  had  we  always  supplied 
those  who  wanted  the  cars. 

For  each  Overland  sold  sells  others.  The 
average  in  the  past  has  been  four  sales  per 
car.  So  each  sale  lost  has  cost  us,  in  addition, 
the  sales  which  the  car  would  have  made. 

In  the  first  fiscal  year — when  we  made  only 
400 — we  had  calls  for  2,000  cars.  The  next 
year  we  made  4,000,  but  12,000  wanted  the 
Overland.  Last  fall— before  the  first  1910 
model  came  out — we  had  advance  orders 
booked  from  dealers  for  16,000  cars — four 
times  our  production  of  the  year  before. 

This  spring — with  a  factory  capacity  of  140 
cars  daily — we  were  at  one  time  over  4,000 
cars  behind  on  orders  for  immediate  delivery. 

Now  we  supply  cars  promptly  only  by 
limiting  each  dealer's  allotment.  No  Over- 
land dealer  may  sell  a  car  which  he  cannot 
deliver  at  once. 

What  We  Could  Do 

We  could  increase  sales  largely  for  a  little 
while  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

We  could  let  others  make  our  parts,  and 
merely  assemble  the  cars.  A  great  man}' 
makers  do  that. 

We  could  put  our  men  on  piece-work — the 
usual  way — so  they  would  have  an  induce- 
ment to  skimp  and  to  hurry.  Instead  of  that, 
we  pay  each  man  by  the  day,  regardless  of 


what  he  turns  out.  And  in  every  part  of  every 
department  is  a  sign  which  reads  "Quality 
First." 

We  could  cut  down  immensely  on  our  in- 
spections. We  could  use  thousands  of  parts 
which  we  now  throw  out.  We  could  easily 
cut  off  one-half  the  time  which  we  spend  in 
testing  our  engines,  then  testing  the  cars  on 
the  road. 

We  could  increase  our  sales  millions  of  dol- 
lars this  year  by  thus  slighting  our  manufac- 
ture. But  how  long  would  each  Overland 
then  continue  to  sell  four  others  like  it? 

What  We  Actually  Do 

We  are  told  by  an  expert,  familiar  with  the 
highest-priced  cars,  that  the  Overland  is  tested 
better  than  any  other  car  in  the  world.  He 
claims  that  we  go  to  unwarranted  extremes. 

The  various  parts  of  an  Overland  must 
pass  over  10,000  rigid  tests  and  inspections. 
Some  models  require  12,500  inspections. 

The  parts  are  tested  alone,  then  in  combi- 
nation with  others,  then  as  an  assembled 
whole.  Every  day  we  discard  some  hundreds 
of  parts  because  of  some  defect — some  lack 
of  exactness  —  which  ordinary  inspection 
would  pass. 

We  require  that  an  engine,  before  it  goes 
into  a  car,  shall  be  so  perfectly  balanced  that 


a  pencil  will  stand  on  end  on  a  cylinder  while 
the  engine  is  running. 

In  many  parts  exactness  is  required  to  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Then  every 
chassis  is  given  at  least  two  trial  runs  on 
rough  and  hilly  roads.  That  is  why  Over- 
lands  are  always  all  right.  We  leave  no  mis- 
takes to  be  discovered  by  owners. 

Cause  of  Record  Sales 

There  are  thousands  of  owners  talking 
about  Overland  cars  just  as  they  write  to  us. 
They  tell  how,  month  after  month,  they  run 
without  any  adjustments.  They  are  telling 
of  long'  use,  without  any  cost  for  repairs. 
They  are  reporting  on  thousands  of  miles  run 
at  a  total  cost  of  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
per  mile. 

They  tell  how  the  Overlands  always 
keep  going,  regardless  of  roads  or  weather. 
Thus  our  owners  become  the  best  salesmen 
we  have,  and  their  cars  are  our  best  adver- 
tisements. 

It  is  in  that  way  alone  that  the  Overlands 
have  come  to  the  topmost  place.  We  build 
every  car  as  though  our  whole  fame  was  at 
stake  on  it.  And  wherever  we  send  out  an 
Overland  car  there  comes  back  a  demand  for 
more. 

Every  man  knows  that  this  must  be  so.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  control  the 
largest  sale  in  the  world  without  making 
the  best  cars  ever  created.  And  it  would  be 
just  as  impossible  to  build  such  a  car  without 
the  infinite  care  that  we  give  to  it. 


This  is  the  $1,000  Overland — 25-horsepower — 102-inch  wheel  base. 
Price  with  single  rumble  seat,  $1,050;  with  double  rumble 
seat,  $1,075;  with  complete  toy  tonneau,  $1,100. 


This  is  the  40-horsepower  Overland  for  $1,250. 
Wheel  base  112  inches. 
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See  What  Overlands 
Give  for  the  Money 


Overlands  sell  at  a  dozen  prices,  from  $1,000  up.  But  don't  measure 
the  car  by  the  price  you  pay,  compared  with  others'  prices.  For  remember 
that  Overlands  outsell  all  others  largely  by  underselling. 


$1,000  seems  a  low  price  for  a  car.  It 
suggests  some  cars  which  are  under-powered 
and  under-sized— that  are  toy-like  imitations 
of  real  motor  cars. 

But  the  $1,000  Overland  is  a  25-horsepower 
car.  It  has  a  102-inch  wheel  base.  Its  pos- 
sible speed  is  50  miles  an  hour. 

In  exhibitions  it  carries  four  passengers 
up  a  50  per  cent  grade,  starting  from  stand- 
still. We  have  run  it  7,000  miles,  night  and 
day,  without  stopping  the  engine.  Many  an 
owner  has  run  it  10,000  miles  without  mak- 
ing any  adjustment. 

It  is  this  $1,000  car  which  is  used  in  the 
U.  S.  mail  service,  where  each  does  the  work 
of  three  horse-drawn  vehicles.  They  have 
made  their  daily  trips  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
in  all  sorts  of  weather,  without  a  moment's 
delay.  They  have  made  those  trips  in  snow 
so  deep  that  all  other  traffic  was  stopped. 

It  is  this  $1,000  car  on  which  we  fit  our 
light  delivery  body.  These  delivery  cars 
carry  800  pounds  and  two  passengers,  and 
the  veriest  novice  must  be  able  to  always 
keep  them  going. 

It  is  our  $1,000  car  which  numerous  con- 
cerns now  supply  to  their  road-men.  They 
enable  one  salesman  to  do  two  salesmen's 
work. 


An  Ample  Car 


The  $1,000  Overland  will  go  as  fast  as 
you  ever  care  to  go.  It  will  climb  any  hill 
with  a  road  up  it.  It  will  last  as  long  as  any 
car  at  any  price. 

The  power  is  sufficient  for  any  usual  re- 
quirement. Yet  one  of  these  cars  in  a  test  has 
run  over  28  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 


This  car — like  some  of  our  higher-priced 
models — operates  by  pedal  control.  One 
goes  forward  or  backward,  fast  or  slow,  by 
simply  pushing  pedals.  A  child  can  master 
the  car  in  ten  minutes.  A  woman  is  now 
driving  one  of  the  cars  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

Many  a  millionaire  owns  a  $1,000  Over- 
land, because  it  is  so  utterly  simple,  so 
trouble-proof,  so  easy  to  handle  for  the  man 
who  drives  his  own  car. 

The  price  includes  gas  lamps  and  magneto. 
The  car  complete  with  toy  tonneau  costs  but 
$1,100.  In  size,  style,  power  and  capacity, 
it  will  bear  comparison  with  many  cars  selling 
up  to  $2,000. 

Higher-Powered  Cars 

The  40-horsepower  Overlands,  with  112- 
inch  wheel  base,  cost  from  $1,250  to  $1,500, 
depending  on  style  of  body,  etc.  Heretofore 
these  prices  have  indicated  lower-powered, 
smaller-sized  cars.  But  these  are  big  cars, 
with  all  the  style  that  any  price  can  buy. 
And  many  a  car  costing  up  to  twice  the  price 
has  a  lesser  power. 

The  Marion-Overland — prince  of  the  line — 
sells  for  $1,850.  But  this  car  is  a  racer.  It 
is  the  car  which  we  use  to  win  contests 
against  some  of  the  costliest  cars.  It  has 
outshone  cars  at  twice  the  price  in  numerous 
great  events. 

There  is  pride  in  owning  such  a  car. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  you  have 
the  best  you  can  get.  For  the  Marion- 
Overland  is  the  utmost  that  our  best  en- 
gineers can  produce. 


But  judge  none  of  these  cars  by  the  price 
alone,  compared  with  what  others  ask.  For 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  no  other  car  gives 
what  the  Overland  gives  for  the  money. 

And  don't  get  an  Overland  which  far  exceeds 
your  requirements,  simply  because  it  is  cheap. 

Overland  Economy 

We  make  more  cars  than  any  other  maker, 
and  we  make  them  by  modern  automatic 
machinery.  Over  $3,000,000  has  been  in- 
vested to  make  Overland  cars  economically. 

We  devote  one  factory  to  one  model  alone. 
Every  machine  is  adapted  to  it.  Every  man 
is  trained  in  doing  one  thing. 

In  these  ways  we  have  cut  our  costs  twenty 
per  cent  in  the  past  year  alone.  Smaller 
makers  with  lesser  facilities  cannot  compete 
with  these  cars. 

So  don't  judge  what  you  get  in  an  Over- 
land by  comparing  our  prices  with  others. 
Send  us  this  coupon  and  we  will  mail  full  in- 
formation about  these  various  cars.  Then 
you  can  compare  them,  part  by  part,  with 
any  other  cars  you  know. 

We  have  dealers  in  800  towns. 
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The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  information  about 

Passenger  Cars  \  |  Delivery  Cars 

The  Marion- Overlands 

□ 


Other  Overland  model*  cost  $1,300,  $1,400  and  $1,500, 
according  to  *tyle  of  body,  etc. 


The  Marion-Overland,  with  touring  body,  coat*  $1,850.    Alto  made 
racing  roadster,  a*  town  car  and  with  torpedo  body. 
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"She  doesn't  know  anything  about  his 
life,"  said  Jerry.  "How  should  she?  She 
admires  a  certain  character  that  she  con- 
ceives to  be  her  brother's;  that's  all." 

"  He  used  to  be  very  stupid." 

"  Handling  money,"  said  Jeremiah,  "  has 
sharpened  his  wits  enormously.  He  passes 
for  bright.  And  he  is  good  at  showy  games. 
.  .  .  As  for  me,  she  thinks  that  because 
I  don't  exert  myself  I'm  indolent,  and  that 
because  I  do  the  society  act  I  don't  get  on 
well  with  men,  and  that  because  I  don't 
hunt  and  play  polo  I'm  timid." 

"And  what,"  said  Jordan  coldly,  "do 
you  see  to  admire  in  her?  " 

"She — she— why,  she's  only  a  child, 
and  she's  in  wrong  on  the  things  that 
count.  .  .  .  And  what  have  I  to  do 
with  admiration,  anyway?  .  .  .  I  love 
her,  and  she  won't  have  me,  and  I'm  sick 
and  tired." 

"Well,"  said  James,  "we  are  all  sick  and 
tired.  But  I  am  relieved  to  find  that  the 
underlying  cause  is  so  very  trifling.  Try  to 
cheer  up  a  little,  so  that  Jordie  and  I  will 
feel  less  depressed.  .  .  .  Miss  Pauld- 
ing is  in  wrong,  as  you  say.  .  .  .  Jordie 
and  I  will  make  it  our  business  to  see  that 
she  gets  in  right." 

"Her  decision  is  irrevocable,"  said  Jere- 
miah solemnly,  "and  she  doesn't  want  me 
to  keep  trotting  after  her." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  She  told  me  so  herself." 

James'  comment  was  most  unfeeling.  He 
said:  "Rats!" 

VI 

JAMES  did  the  most  of  his  hunting  on 
Long  Island  or  in  Virginia,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  such  ribbons  as  his 
horses  could  take  in  the  New  York  show; 
but  once  having  resolved  on  the  conquest 
of  Philadelphia  he  spared  neither  pains 
nor  money  to  that  end.  The  main  diffi- 
culty was  to  pass  himself  off  as  Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah  had  many  friends  in  Philadelphia 
whom  James  knew  neither  by  name  nor 
by  sight,  and  sooner  or  later  he  must 
entangle  himself  in  various  embarrassing 
situations.  "  I  must  show  off  and  get  out," 
he  confided  to  Jordan,  "before  I'm  shown 
up  and  kicked  out." 

So  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  of 
Jeremiah's  friends  whom  he  might  meet 
face  to  face  and  not  recognize,  James  went 
forth  behind  a  pair  of  darkly  smoked  glasses 
and  pretended  that  he  had  had  belladonna 
put  in  his  eyes  and  that  he  could  not  see 
his  hand  before  his  face. 

"  I  can  just  see  to  ride,  and  that's  about 
all,"  he  said. 

"But,"  one  would  object,  "isn't  it  dan- 
gerous to  go  to  hounds  half-blind?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Jeremiah, 
"it  doubles  the  fun.  You  put  your  horse 
at  what  you  think  is  a  fence,  and  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  railroad  trestle.  .  .  .  Who's 
this  coming  up  ?  " 
"Billy  Taunton." 

"  It's  wonderful  how  blind  I  am.  Hello, 
Bill." 

"Hello,  Jerry— how's  the  boy?" 

"Fine  and  dandy." 

"Never  knew  you  were  a  horseman." 

"Oh,  I'm  not,"  said  James.  "My 
brother  James  makes  a  business  of  it.  I'm 
just  a  loafer.  But  once  in  a  while,  when  my 
liver  needs  shaking  up,  I  like  to  go  for  a 
little  ride." 

"A  little  ride ! "  exclaimed  the  newcomer. 
"Is  that  what  you  call  your  performance 
of  last  Tuesday?  I  heard  Old  Leathers 
say  that  if  you  were  his  son  he'd  lock  you  up 
in  a  lunatic  asylum." 

James  chuckled. 

"  I  think  they're  going  to  make  a  start," 
he  said. 

That  night  James  went  to  a  large  dinner 
party  given  by  Old  Leathers  and  found, 
somewhat  to  his  dismay,  that  he  was  to  sit 
next  to  Miss  Paulding.  "  Now,"  he  thought, 
"  I  shall  be  found  out."  But  he  was  not. 

"You've  avoided  me  ever  since  you 
came  on,"  she  said  in  an  injured  voice, 
"and  you  aren't  a  truthful  person,  be- 
cause you  said  you  were  no  good  at  horses." 

"You  know  best,"  said  James,  "why  I 
have  avoided  you.  As  to  the  other  thing, 
why,  compared  to  people  who  are  really 
good  at  horses  I'm  no  good  at  all.  So  I 
spoke  the  truth." 

"If  you  are  not  good  at  them,"  she  said, 
and  she  was  unable  to  suppress  a  note  of 
admiration  in  her  voice,  "who  is?  " 


"  My  brother  James  for  one,"  said  James, 
and  he  wanted  to  laugh. 

"And  were  all  the  other  things  you  told 
me  fibs?  That  you  weren't  good  at  shoot- 
ing, or  any  other  games,  and  that  you  didn 't 
like  anything  but  clothes  and  parties?" 

"I  told  you  what  I  liked  most,"  said  he. 
"But  that  doesn't  prevent  me  from  doing 
other  things  to  make  up.  If  there  are 
seven  for  polo  I'm  always  glad  to  make  an 
eighth,  or  if  there  are  three  for  tennis  I'll 
make  a  fourth.  But  those  aren't  serious 
things." 

"And  what  I  said,"  said  Miss  Paulding, 
"was  that  I  had  no  use  for  a  man  who 
couldn't  do  the  things  that  other  men  do, 
not  for  a  man  who  wouldn't." 

"Then,"  said  James  quietly,  "we  had  a 
little  falling  out  that  was  unnecessary. 
We  each  misunderstood  the  other." 

"But  you  intimated  that  you  thought 
me  a  little  fool  for  caring  so  much  about 
showy  qualities." 

"Oh!— oh!"  protested  James. 

"I  am,"  she  said,  and  a  moment  later, 
"tell  me,  did  you  bring  your  string  over 
just  to  show  me  " 

"What  if  I  did?" 

"Then  please  stop  showing  me  before 
you  break  your  neck.  I  am  convinced." 

"Even  if  I  never  mount  a  horse  again?" 

"Even  if  you  never  do.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  me  if  you  would 
promise  that  you  never  would." 

"I  never  make  rash  promises,"  said 
James.  "But  I'll  think  about  it.  If  I 
promised  you  that,  what  would  you  prom- 
ise me?" 

"I  think  you  are  laughing  at  me  behind 
those  absurd  glasses." 

"No,  I'm  not.  What  will  you  promise?" 

"Nothing  rash  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. I've  had  a  lesson,  I  admit  it.  Isn't 
that  enough?" 

James  found  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  his 
dinner  card:  "If  you  will  promise  to  be 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Livingston,  Jeremiah  will 
promise  never  to  do  any  dangerous  riding 
as  long  as  he  lives."  He  showed  her  what 
he  had  written.  "  How  about  it? " 

"Why  do  you  put  it  in  such  a  funny 
way?"  she  asked,  as  if  the  phrasing  of  the 
question  interested  her  more  than  the 
question  itself. 

"  How  about  it?  "  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said;  "I  want  to 
think." 

"When  will  you  have  thought?  I'm 
leaving  early  in  the  morning  for  New  York. 
I  am  going  South  next  Monday  to  shoot  in 
the  Wheeling  handicap  " 

"But  I  didn't  know  that  you  ever  shot. 
Do  you  do  that  well  too  ?  " 

"Not  as  well  as  my  brother  Jordan,  of 
course— but  " 

"  Is  he  going?" 

"No.  We  never  compete  against  each 
other  in  the  family.  .  .  .  But  aren't 
you  begging  the  question?" 

"I'll  be  quite  frank,"  she  said  seriously. 
"I  can't  possibly  do  you  justice  when  you 
have  those  glasses  on.  It  doesn't  seem 
quite  as  if  we  were  the  old  friends  that  we 
are." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  James,  "that  you 
are  still  interested  in  what  shows." 

VII 

JORDAN,  who  had  been  practicing 
steadily,  entered  the  Wheeling  handi- 
cap and  won  over  such  famous  shots  as 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Savannah,  "Ed"  Brown 
and  "Dan"  Dudley.  That  night  he  was 
feasted  in  triumph,  and  during  dinner  he 
received  a  telegram  initialed  by  Miss 
Paulding.  The  telegram  said:  "I'm  more 
convinced  than  ever.  Bully  for  you!" 
Among  the  shooters  was  Miss  Paulding's 
brother,  but  he  had  retired  after  the  sev- 
entieth round  with  a  large  string  of  goose- 
eggs  to  his  discredit.  Jordan  telegraphed 
to  James:  "The  iron  is  hot;  bring  Jerry 
to  Washington." 

But  James  came  alone. 
"Wouldn't  he  come?"  Jordan  asked, 
much  concerned. 

James  did  not  answer  directly. 
"  I  am  a  fool,"  he  said. 
"Pass  rapidly  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,"  said  Jordan. 

"It  looks,"  said  James  with  a  sigh,  "as 
if  you  and  I  were  to  be  sympathetically 
miserable  with  Jerry  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  .  .  .  Damnation!"  His  temper 
and  disgust  broke  all  restraint.  "  It  would 
have  been  time  enough  to  suffer  when  we 
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luul  meHsed  our  own  love  affairs,  Hut  to 
be  lovesick  and  heart  whole  at  the  same 

time  la  Contrary  to  nil  past  and  reasonable 
experiences  I  tell  you  it  makes  me  sick." 
What  has  happened  P "  asked  Jordan. 

"  Like  a  fool,'  said  James,  "  1  gave 
Jerry  a  hint  of  what  we've  been  up  to  — 
masquerading  us  him  and  all.  lie  took  it 
hard  He  said  it  was  dastardly  and  dis- 
honorable. He  slipped  olF  the  train  at 
Philadelphia  to  see  her  and  explain." 

They  marched  solemnly  into  the  hotel 
cafe,  seated  themselves  at  a  corner  table, 
and  ordered  something  to  drink. 

"  I  could  stand  feeling  the  way  I  do  for 
several  months,"  said  Jordan  presently, 
"but  to  go  on  for  years  and  years,  and  all 
because  of  a  girl  I've  never  spoken  to  in 
my  life  " 

"It's  worse  for  me,"  said  James,  "be- 
cause when  1  was  pretending  to  be  Jerry 
in  Philadelphia  I  saw  something  of  her,  and 
got  to  like  her  myself.  Quite  a  good  deal. 
Quite  a  good  deal." 


For  t  he  next  ten  minutes  neit  her  of  them 
spoke.  And  neither  of  them  touched  his 
drink.  Both  sat  plunged  in  deep  and 
gloomy  thought.  Then  suddenly  the  cor- 
ners of  Jordan's  mouth  flickered  into  a 
smile,  and  his  whole  expression  changed  to 
one  of  care-free  youth,  good-nature  and 
cheerfulness.  James  met  the  smile  with 
one  to  match.  An  instant  later  the 
brothers  had  hurst  into  laughter. 

"Well,  I'll  he  jiggered!"  said  Jordan. 

"Me  too,"  said  James.  "And  it  can 
mean  only  one  thing:  Jerry  has  just 
finished  explaining." 

Jordan  nodded. 

"He's  just  finished  explaining,"  he  said, 
"and  if  my  personal  feelings  of  relief  and 
exhilaration  are  any  criterion,  why,  he's 
just  beginning  to  kiss  her." 

"Better  send  'em  a  telegram,"  said 
James.    It  was  to  this  effect: 

"  We're  feeling  fine  ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
quarrel !" 
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Juvenile  Savers 


SEVERAL  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations in  the  East  have  "juvenile 
savings  annexes"  where  youngsters' 
accounts  are  kept  separately  from  those  of 
adults.  The  first  annex  was  started  some 
years  ago  with  considerable  skepticism  as 
to  the  ability  of  boys  and  girls  to  put 
money  in  the  bank  and  keep  it  there,  but 
all  doubt  has  vanished  before  results.  An 
association  in  East  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey,  has  six  hundred  juvenile  accounts 
in  a  population  of  not  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  children,  while  there  is  nearly 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  credit  of 
nine  hundred  youngsters  who  deposit  with 
another  association  in  Corning,  New  York; 
and  Elmira,  New  York,  has  a  thriving 
"annex."  How  the  boys  and  girls  save 
money,  and  why,  is  shown  in  the  following 
cases  drawn  from  such  juvenile  annexes. 

A  colored  boy's  mother  is  a  widow  who 
supports  herself  by  washing  clothes  at 
home,  doing  fine  work  for  hotel  guests  and 
well-to-do  families.  The  boy,  who  is  eleven, 
goes  to  school  regularly.  In  spare  time  he 
delivers  washing,  sometimes  receiving  tips. 
He  also  has  a  vegetable  garden  and  sells 
produce.  Surplus  cash  goes  on  deposit. 
He  now  has  seventy-three  dollars,  and 
means  to  save  enough  to  open  a  barber 
shop  when  he  is  old  enough  and  has 
learned  the  trade.  His  thrift  has  led  his 
mother  to  plan  for  owning  the  five-room 
cottage  they  live  in,  and  she  has  put  away 
nearly  two  hundred  dollars.  The  house 
can  be  bought  for  one  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  the  building  and  loan  association 
will  lend  eight  hundred  dollars.  On  the 
advice  of  its  officers  the  widow  is  saving 
another  one  hundred  dollars  before  pur- 
chasing, so  that  she  can  make  improve- 
ments. When  the  purchase  is  made  this 
loan  will  cost  her  eight  dollars  a  month  and 
small  taxes,  a  total  about  equal  to  the 
present  rent.  At  that  rate,  in  twelve 
years  she  can  own  the  place  free. 

What  Two  Boys  Did 

A  boy,  now  fourteen,  was  at  the  age  of 
four  adopted  from  an  orphans'  home  by  a 
farmer.  When  he  got  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  he  saw  a  home  savings  bank  and 
wanted  one.  His  adopted  parents  de- 
posited a  dollar  at  the  juvenile  annex, 
securing  the  bank,  but  told  him  he  must 
earn  money  to  keep  the  account  growing. 
The  farmer  gave  him  a  hive  of  bees,  and 
with  this  he  started,  selling  honey  and 
adding  other  hives.  He  also  undertook  to 
do  odd  work  repairing  fences,  clearing 
land,  painting,  making  lawns  and  flower 
beds.  This  has  given  him  a  liking  for  farm 
life,  and  he  now  plans  to  take  a  college 
course  in  scientific  agriculture,  having 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars  put  away 
toward  expenses.  Getting  this  nest-egg 
together  has  taught  him  management  to 
such  a  degree  that  his  adopted  parents  now 
take  his  advice  in  all  matters,  and  have 
themselves  started  saving.  When  their 
account  had  grown  to  a  comfortable  figure 
the  boy  figured  out  a  novel  investment  for 
it,  persuading  them  to  buy  a  harvester  and 
other  farm  machinery,  which  not  only 
lightened  work  and  made  it  possible  to 


raise  more  produce,  but  also  could  be  rented 
out  each  season  to  neighbors  on  a  profit- 
able basis. 

A  drunkard's  boy,  further  handicapped 
by  a  shiftless  mother,  got  interested  at 
Sunday-school  in  the  possibilities  of  bet- 
tering himself.  He  began  earning  money 
running  errands  and  selling  papers,  and  had 
thirty  dollars  in  the  juvenile  annex  before 
he  was  eight  years  old.  When  he  was  ten 
his  parents  died,  and  he  went  to  live  with 
relatives  in  a  city,  working  at  odd  jobs  and 
still  adding  to  his  savings.  When  he  was 
twelve  he  got  a  job  in  a  silk  mill,  going  to 
night  school  and  improving  his  opportuni- 
ties in  every  way.  Today  he  has  a  fair 
education  and  is  assistant  foreman  in  a 
department,  with  prospects  of  being  fore- 
man before  long.  His  savings  account  ex- 
ceeds six  hundred  dollars,  and  he  means  to 
buy  a  home  soon,  with  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting married  when  he  is  twenty-one.  His 
experience  in  thrift  has  given  him  a  deter- 
mination to  marry  none  but  a  "juvenile 
annex"  girl. 

A  Boy's  Livery  Business 

A  Civil  War  veteran,  earning  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day,  was  killed  at  his  work, 
leaving  a  widow  and  an  eleven-year-old 
daughter.  The  mother  managed  to  sup- 
port herself  and  the  girl  by  washing,  keep- 
ing the  latter  at  school.  The  girl  saw  other 
children  taking  their  home  banks  to  the 
juvenile  annex,  and  wanted  one  too;  and 
as  the  widow  washed  for  an  officer  of  the 
building  and  loan  association,  she  asked 
him  for  a  bank,  displaying  a  dollar  and 
thirty-eight  cents  that  she  had  saved.  He 
took  it,  added  a  dollar  to  her  money,  and 
gave  her  a  bank  and  a  passbook.  That 
original  nest-egg  of  two  dollars  and  thirty- 
eight  cents  eventually  grew  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  the  girl  saved  with  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  course  in  a  business 
school. 

A  boy  of  thirteen  began  saving  only 
eighteen  months  ago,  but,  though  he  has  to 
work  hard  out  of  schoolhours  at  odd  chores 
for  nickels  and  dimes,  he  has  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  to  his  credit.  Some  of 
his  money  has  been  earned  delivering  goods 
for  merchants  and  taking  care  of  horses. 
He  is  fond  of  horses,  and  has  noticed  that 
there  is  an  excellent  demand  for  light 
teaming  in  the  small  town  where  he  lives. 
So,  by  next  spring,  with  the  help  of  a  job 
during  his  summer  vacation,  he  hopes  to 
accumulate  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
and  buy  a  horse  and  buggy.  Already  he 
has  found  a  good  animal  that  can  be  had 
for  two  hundred  dollars,  while  a  carriage- 
dealer  is  keeping  his  eyes  open  for  a  rig 
that  can  be  bought  for  fifty  dollars.  On 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  there  is 
more  demand  for  livery  rigs  than  the 
town  can  supply,  he  will  let  his  outfit  to 
young  men  who  want  to  take  girls  riding. 
The  roadmaster  in  that  township  has 
promised  to  hire  the  boy's  horse  for  work 
during  part  of  the  week,  and  sometimes 
the  local  grocer  or  butcher  needs  an  extra 
horse;  so  that,  with  this  investment  and 
his  own  services,  he  hopes  to  earn  money 
faster. 


Safety  and  Sanity 

An  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 


IFE  insurance  eliminates  chance 
through  the  operation  of  the  Law 
of  Average.  The  knowledge  of 
the  Law  of  Average  as  applied  to 
the  duration  of  human  life  is  gained 
in  but  one  way  and  that  is  through  statistics. 
^  Now,  there  are  accurate  statistics,  not  only  as 
to  the  average  life  of  individuals,  but  also  as  to 
the  life  of  a  legacy;  that  is,  how  long  five 
thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  will  last  the  average  person  who  is  not 
used  to  handling  such  sums.  ^  A  widow  with 
money  is  a  shining  mark  for  the  mining-shark. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  because  1  think  well  of 
woman's  ability  to  manage  her  affairs;  but  the 
fact  is  five  thousand  dollars  usually  lasts  a  widow 
three  years,  and  ten  thousand  is  dissipated  in 
five  years.  Doubtless,  the  average  man,  not 
used  to  having  such  lump  sums  come  to  him, 
would  do  no  better.  €J  Money  in  a  lump  sum 
in  the  hands  of  those  not  versed  in  finance  is  a 
burden  and  sometimes  a  menace.  It  lays  them 
open  to  the  machinations  of  the  tricky  and  dis- 
honest, also  the  well-meaning  men  who  know 
just  how  to  double  it  in  a  month,  Realizing 
these  things,  and  to  meet  a  great  human  need, 
the  Equitable  is  now  issuing  a  policy  which, 
instead  of  being  paid  in  a  lump  sum  on  the 
death  of  the  insured,  gives  a  fixed  payment  every 
year  (or  more  often)  to  the  beneficiary  as  long 
as  she  shall  live.  On  her  death  any  unpaid 
instalments  are  to  be  paid  to  her  heirs  in  one 
sum  or  in  payments,  as  may  be  desired.  ^  Here 
is  a  plain,  simple,  safe  plan  whereby  you  can 
insure  those  dependent  upon  you  against  want 
and  temptation,  by  insuring  them  against  their 
indiscretion,  and  yours.    It  is  the  Equitable  Way. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Strongest  in  the  World  " 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them 

PAUL  MORTON,  President,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why 
not  recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 
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Floors  Waxed  for  a 
Third  Usual  Cost 

Columbus  Hard  Drying 
Liquid  Wax — the  only 
liquid  wax  on  the 
market — covers  much 
more  surface  than 
common  paste  and 
powdered  waxes  do. 
One  gallon  covers 
2,500  to  3,000 
square  feet.  The 
saving  in  cost  is 

considerable.  But  more  important,  is  the 
ease  with  which  liquid  wax  is  applied. 

Less  Than  an  Hour 

The  whole  operation  takes  less  than 
an  hour.  No  heavy  brush  is  needed. 
Apply  and  polish  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Water  doesn't  injure  the  finish  or  turn 
it  white;  heel  marks  don't  show.  The 
finish  is  hard  but  elastic. 

Sample  Free 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  if  he  hasn't  it, 
send  his  name  and  4  cents  in  stamps 
for  postage,  and  we'll  send  you  a  liberal 
sample  bottle,  also  our  book  on  floors. 
Try  Columbus  Liquid  Wax  on  a  floor 
or  piece  of  furniture.  Note  what  it 
does  and  how  easily  it  does  it.  Ask 
your  dealer.  Put  up  in  different  size 
cans— 25  cents  to  $3.00.  A  $3.00 
can  lasts  a  year. 

Always  look  for  "Columbus"  on  the  label. 


The  Easiest  Applied  Floor  Finish. 

The  Columbus  Varnish  Co. 


Dept.  10 


(29)         Columbus,  Ohio 
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—   mass  com* 


It's  fun  to  polish 
motor  brasses  with 


and  how  they 
twinkle ! 

Arco  Spotzoff  is  the  name  of  the 
quickest,  cleanest,  snappiest  metal 
polish  on  earth.  We  like  to  send  sam- 
ples, especially  to  motor  car  owners. 
Your  name  on  a  postcard  brings  one. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Cleveland  Ohio 

We  are  looking  for  live  merchants 
and  garage  owners  everywhere,  and 
we  have  a  very  special  proposition 
to  offer  the  early  ones.     Be  early. 


$875 

Here's  the  car  for  you! 

Handsomely  designed— 20-24  h.  p.  motor,  powerful 
brakes,  fine  Goodrich  Tires,  full  elliptic  springs,  long 
wheel  base,  etc.— the  things  that  count  in  service.  Easy 
riding,  simple  to  drive.  Strong,  sturdy— stands  constant 
use  over  any  roads.  Great  hill  climber.  Can  be  quickly 
converted  into  delivery  wagon, when  desired.  Equipped 
with  side  and  tail  lamps,  horn,  tools,  tire  repair  kit  and 
pump.  No  car  to  equal  it  at  $875.  Write  for  complete 
catalogue  of  Victors— $725  to  $1500. 
Victor  Automobile  Mfg.  Co.    4255  Papin  St.,  St.  Louii 


THE  INDULGENT 
WIFE 

(Concluded  from  Page  11) 

"You  have  my  word  of  honor  for  that  as 
well  as  his."  It  was  Wild  Mag  who  spoke. 
"I  may  not  always  have  behaved  toward 
the  weaker  sex  as  I  should.  But  this  time, 
Morris,  I  ran  straight." 

"  I  believe  you,"  answered  Effie.  "And  I 
have  to  acknowledge  I  did  too." 

"As  to  the  difficulties  this  disclosure 
creates,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  me. 
The  thing  is  for  you  two  to  save  your 
happiness." 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  that  you  oughtn't 
to  divorce  him  anyway,  Effie,"  I  said. 
"Very  often  a  woman  has  to  try  three  or 
four  times  before  she  gets  a  good  husband." 

"Oh,  come  off,  Effie,  old  girl,"  said  Fred. 
He  spoke  roughly,  like  the  true  man  that 
at  heart  he  is.  He  struck  a  match  on— on 
his  trousers  and  lit  his  pipe.  But  there 
was,  I  felt,  an  undercurrent  of  deep  feeling 
in  what  he  said.  And  his  words  should 
sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  American  men, 
of  husbands  wandering  from  the  home. 
"  I'll  make  it  straight  with  the  papers  and 
the  Senate.  I'll  be  able  to  prove  at  least 
that  you  knew  nothing  of  what  I  was  doing. 
Senator  Clark  here  must  look  out  for  her- 
self, as  I'm  sure  she  can.  I'm  going  to  give 
up  your  'bally'  politics  anyway  and  stick 
to  the  ponies.  Men  can't  understand 
politics,  Effie;  I  see  that  now.  Men  are 
foolish  to  try  to  go  out  of  their  sphere.  I 
can  take  you  on  at  tennis,  Ef,  but  not 
at  legislation.  I'm]  through  with  it.  I'm 
glad,  if  you'll  take  me  back,  to  go  back  as 
an  old-fashioned  man,  just  a  husband." 

Are  the  words  not  beautiful,  mellow 
with  that  old  mid-century  radiance?  I 
confess  my  throat  felt  choky  and  my  eyes 
wet  as  Fred  held  out  his  arms  to  Effie,  who 
after  a  moment's  pause  was  infolded  in 
them. 

Fred  is  now  the  President  of  the  Men's 
Anti-Suffrage  League,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  useful  men  in  the  community  and 
one  of  the  happiest  husbands. 


Cooperation 
Onions  and  Cotton 

C Continued  from  Page  9) 

No  doubt  the  average  northern  mind, 
inspired  by  literature  of  antebellum  days, 
associates  cotton  with  plantations  of 
baronial  extent  and  imagines  the  typical 
cotton  grower  as  a  sort  of  agricultural 
nabob;  but  in  Texas,  at  least,  cotton 
growing  is  distinctly  a  small  farmer's 
proposition.  The  census  for  1900  shows 
in  that  state  228,000  farms  whose  chief 
product  is  cotton,  and  the  average  size  of 
these  farms  is  only  98  acres.  The  same 
census  shows,  based  on  returns  for  1899, 
that  the  average  gross  income  from 
these  cotton  lands  was  $5.17  per  acre,  or 
$509  per  farm.  Obviously  there  is  nothing 
very  baronial  or  nabobby  in  a  gross  yearly 
income  of  $509. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  cotton  grower, 
like  most  other  farmers,  has  helplessly 
taken  whatever  price  was  offered  him  for 
his  product,  irrespective  of  whether  it 
covered  the  cost  of  production.  D.  J. 
Neill,  of  Fort  Worth,  formerly  president 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  and  now  editor  of 
the  union's  organ,  the  Texas  Farm  Cooper- 
ator,  relates  that  he  once  diligently  planted, 
cultivated,  picked  and  marketed  a  crop  of 
twenty-eight  hundred  bales,  and  got  less 
than  eight  hundred  dollars  net  for  it. 

Also,  after  the  farmer  had  parted  with 
his  cotton  he  frequently  saw  a  clique  of 
enthusiastic  agriculturists  belonging  to  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  take  the 
commodity  in  hand  and  run  up  the  price 
on  the  spinners  several  dollars  a  bale— a 
performance  that  is  still  going  on  with 
unabated  zest,  and  which,  at  this  writing, 
the  United  States  Government  rather  tar- 
dily proposes  to  investigate. 

Naturally  the  cotton  grower  was  pretty 
generally  in  debt  and  struggling  with  a 
credit-and-mortgage  system  under  which 
he  often  pledged  his  crop  before  harvesting 
it.  How  the  system  worked  in  one  particu- 
lar is  described  as  follows  by  C.  S.  Barrett, 
of  the  Farmers'  Union: 

Farmer  Brown  needs  some  fertilizer. 
Along  in  January  he  drives  to  town  and 
calls  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  deals 
in  fertilizer.    He  stands  around  the  office 


If  he  should 
come  to-night— theThief 

THE  thief  comes  prepared —  afford  to  stake  everything  upon  a 

prepared  to  take  your  valua-  wrist  -  straining,  trigger  -  flinching, 

bles.    Carries  the  necessary  tools,  slow-as-molasses  firearm. 

Is  expert  in  their  use.    One  of  his  Settle  this  matter  to-day  for  the 

tools  is  the  revolver.    In  plain  sake  of  your  family.   Get  the  Savage 

words,  he  is  prepared  to  take  your  Automatic.  The  one  gun  that  points 

life.    His  deadly  intent  and  ex-  straight,  shoots  true,  fires  fast,  with- 


pertness  make  up  for  his 
revolver's  awkwardness  and 
slowness. 

You  have  neither  expert- 
ness  with  a  revolver  nor 
deadly  intent.    You  cannot 


10 

Shots 
Quick 


out  practice.  It  is  the  one 
gun  any  woman  can  shoot 
straight.  You  pull  the 
trigger  for  each  and  every 
shot.  Reloads  a  fresh  maga- 
zine of  ten  shots  in  a  flash. 


Our  free  book,  "The  Tenderfoot's  Turn,"  by  Bat  Masterson,  tells  why  you  point  the  Savage  instinctively  true. 
Send  your  dealer's  name  on  a  post  card  to-day  to  Savage  Arms  Co.,  77  Savage  Ave.,  Utica,  New  York. 

TJTUT  "pQ  Ash  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  .22  calibre  Repeater,  1909  model.  Price,  $10.00.  Also 
Lvl  F  L/XI/O   the  high-power  Featherweight  takedown  with  interchangeable  barrels.  Send  for  rifle  book. 

THE  NEW  SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


^  JR  GUARANTEE 
in  J  ■t/jr<-s»i>l-»"H>  -nil'  [.■■►> 

the  c  a  cogarton  mfg  co 
Shirley,  mass 


Agents  Earn  Money 

Selling  our  Perfect  Hand  Vacuum 
Household  Cleaners.  Within  easy  reach 
of  every  home.  Cleans  thoroughly 
with  the  minimum  of  physical  effort. 
Housewives  snap  it  up.  Big  margin 
of  profit  for  salesmen  and  women. 

Send  for  descriptive 
circular  and  terms. 

Utilitylmport&Ezp't  Co 
381  4th  Are.,  N.  Y. 

Souvenirs  of  Beautiful  Hawaii 

Elegantly  colored  post  cards  of  this  enchanting  tropic  land— land- 
scapes, street  scenes,  rare  fruits,  strange  fishes,  native  sports 
and  customs;  300  subjects.  Sail  different  15c  postpaid;  10  for 
25c;  25  for  50c.  Cards  stamped,  signed  and  mailed  from  here 
to  your  friends"  addresses,  6  for  25c.  Full  list  with  your  first 
order.    Send  today.    Surprise  your  friends  with  something  new. 

Aloha  Souvenir  Co.,  1213  Matlock  Ave.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  Terr. 


EXTERMINATE  ALL  RATS 
AND  AVOID  DISEASE 

A  25c  bottle  will  do  the  work.    Send  today,  now,  for  one  bottle  of 

BAC-RAT-TERIA 

which  is  an  infallible  rat  and  mice  killing  remedy  .they  dying  outside 
your  house, as  they  must  seek  air.  Non-poisonous  to  any  other  animal. 

Standard  Nitrogen  Company,  Dept  ^i10Xcftuy1"Uog 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

*J,500  for  one  invention.  Book, 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense 
in  fourteen  Manufacturers'  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

'  CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atf,. 

Esl.lbytars.     9  83  F  St  ,  Washington.  D  C 
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Just   the  camera 
for  your 


vacation 


Film  Premo  No.  1 

The  smallest,  the  lightest,  the 
easiest  to  load  and  operate  of  all 
cameras  for  popular  size  pictures 
—  and  the  nearest  dealer  will  prove 
it  to  you. 

Splendidly  equipped  for  all  amateur 
work.  Loads  in  daylight.  Has  auto- 
matic shutter,  R.  R.  lens,  reversible 
finder,  and  is  covered  with  seal  grain 
leather.  Inexpensive,  loo.  3^{x4J{, 
$10.00;  3K  x  5^,  $12.50;  4  x  5,  $12.50; 
5x7,  $20.00. 

Ask  the  dealer  orwrite  us  [or  our  new  catalogue, 
describing  50  styles  and  sizes  of  Premos,  and  be 
sure  to  specify  PREMO  catalogue. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.    Rochester,  N.Y. 


Toes  won't  poke 
through  stockings 


vhen  Togards  are  worn.  They  fit  snug- 
ly over  the  forepart  of  the  bare  feet 
underneath  the  stocking,  and  prevent 
the  toes  from  wearing  through  even 
the  thinnest  stockings. 

Togards  make  darning  a  thing  of  the  past, 
give  longer  life  to  stockings,  and  insure  foot- 
comfort  at  all  times.  They  absorb  perspira- 
tion, protect  tender  feet  and  make  walking 
easier.  They  are  light,  soft, and  elastic,  take 
up  little  space,  and  are  sanitary  and  washable. 

Natural  color  — not  dyed  — in  sizes  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Lisle  —  10c  a  pair;  12  pairs  $1. 
Silk— 25C  a  pair;  12  pairs  $2.75. 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed  wax  envel- 
ope bearing  the  Togard  trademark. 
Bold  by  dealers  throughout  the  world.   If  yours 
should  not  have  Togards,  we'll  send  them  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price — be  sure  to  state  size  of  stockings. 

H.  U  NELKE  &  CO..  Nelke  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


FLASH  LIGHT 


SPARK  PLUGS 

With  PLATINUM  FIRING  POINTS.  The 
BEST  plug  for  MAGNETO. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us.  Write  us  about  Gasoline 
Storage  Outfits  —  Cat.  B. 

Janney,  Steinmetz  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

ww  /v  mm  T*  offers  35Q  class-room  courses  to  non-resident 
H.  \3  1Y1  I*  s,lJ'lents-  One  may  thus  do  part  work  (or  a 
**  ■**  *^  Bachelor's  decree.  Hlementary  courses  in 
prpw  TT\\7  manv  subjects,  others  forTeachers,  Writers, 
IN  I  I  I  1 1  Y  Accountants,  Bankers,  Business  Men,  Min- 
*  w       *    isters,  Social  Workers,  I  t. 


Begin  any  time, 
r    The  U.  of  C.  (Div.  C)  Chicago.  111.  J) 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ftStf  JSGffl  all  fllei 


at- 


Neat,  dean,  ornameii 
tal.  convenient,  cheap 
Lasts  all  season 
Made  of  metal,  canno 
spdl  or  tipover.  will  noi 
soil  orlnjure  anything 
Guaranteed  effective 
Of  all  dealers  or  sen 
prepaid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD BOMEKB 

1D0  DsXalb  Avs. 

Brooklyn,  M.  V 


on  one  foot  and  t  hen  on  t  he  ot  her  for  half 
an  hotii  trying  to  screw  up  hin  courage  to 
ask  for  v-ivdif.  Presently  he  aidleH  up  to 
Mr  Smith's  desk  and  says  he  wants  some 
guano.    This  dialogue  ensues: 

Mr.  Smith:  How  much  do  you  want? 

Farmer  Brown:  Well,  let's  see.  H'm— 
really  I  ought  to  have  four  tons,  if  I  can 
get  that  much. 

Mr.  Smith:  Gracious,  man!  That's  a 
lot  of  guano  I  You  know  it's  mighty  scarce 
this  year.  What  kind  of  security  can  you 
give  me? 

Farmer  Brown:  I  could  give  you  a  cot- 
ton note,  due  October  1. 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  I  suppose  I  could  take 
a  cotton  note,  but  I  don't  like  to.  How- 
ever, I'll  draw  up  a  note. 

The  note  specifies  that  Farmer  Brown 
shall,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  October, 
deliver  to  Mr.  Smith  seventeen  hundred 
pounds  of  good  middling  cotton  as  pay- 
ment for  the  four  tons  of  guano;  also,  it 
creates  a  lien  upon  Farmer  Brown's  crop 
and  gives  Mr.  Smith  power  to  enter  the 
farm  and  seize  the  stipulated  amount  of 
cotton. 

Such,  roughly  stated,  are  conditions 
which  the  Farmers'  Union  set  out  to 
remedy  some  seven  years  ago.  It  was 
obviously  a  huge  undertaking,  for  similar 
conditions  obtained  in  other  cotton-grow- 
ing states,  while  marketing  of  cotton  and 
speculating  in  it  comprise  an  immense, 
world-wide  interest,  highly  organized, 
employing  many  millions  of  capital  and 
buttressed  by  long-established  custom. 

In  the  official  history  of  the  Union  the 
beginning  of  this  huge  undertaking  is 
recorded  substantially  as  follows:  In 
August,  1902,  Mr.  Newt.  Gresham  was 
sitting  on  a  log  at  a  crossroads  country 
store  in  Rains  County,  Texas,  pondering 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  himself  and 
his  cotton-growing  neighbors.  "He  was 
poor,"  says  the  history,  "and  like  his 
neighbors  had  struggled  with  the  credit- 
and-mortgage  system."  He  had,  however, 
been  interested  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
which  also  had  its  rise  in  Texas  a  genera- 
tion ago  and  at  one  time  embraced  many 
thousand  members.  He  thought  coopera- 
tion was  the  way  out  and  invited  a  number 
of  neighbors  to  meet  at  Smyrna  School- 
house  and  hear  his  views.  Out  of  the 
handful  at  this  meeting,  nine  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  views  that  they  agreed  to 
join  him  in  forming  an  organization. 

An  Ambitious  Plan 

Adopting  the  ambitious  title,  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America,  the  ten  gravely  proposed,  among 
other  things,  "to  organize  and  charter 
subordinate  unions  in  Texas  and  the 
United  States;  to  teach  farmers  diversifica- 
tion of  crops,  domestic  economy  and  the 
process  of  marketing;  to  discourage  the 
credit-and-mortgage  system;  to  eliminate 
gambling  in  farm  products  by  boards  of 
trade  and  cotton  exchanges;  to  secure 
profitable  and  uniform  prices  for  grain, 
livestock,  cotton  and  other  products  of  the 
farm." 

For  a  debt-ridden  ten  this  might  seem 
quite  a  contract.  "  We  were  all  poor  men," 
says  one  of  the  ten,  "and  of  course  it 
required  money  to  put  our  plans  in  opera- 
tion. We  succeeded  in  borrowing  some  and 
then  got  out  advertising  and  started  to 
organize  other  unions."  Almost  as  soon  as 
the  first  union  was  organized  farmers  in 
a  near-by  community,  in  Rains  County, 
invited  Gresham  over  to  tell  them  about 
it.  From  that  time  to  this  the  organization 
of  new  local  unions  has  gone  on  pretty 
steadily  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South— even  in  California  and  the  North- 
west. In  Texas  alone  there  are  now  five 
thousand  and  seventy-five  local  unions  and 
a  hundred  and  sixty  county  unions,  besides 
the  central  state  organization. 

The  Union  proper  has  no  capital  stock. 
One  joins  it  substantially  as  he  would  a 
lodge,  by  accepting  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  which  in  nowise  bind  him  as 
regards  the  marketing  of  his  crops,  and  by 
paying  the  small  dues.  White  persons  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  "Indians  of 
industrious  habits"  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership; but  the  constitution  bars  persons 
"engaged  in  banking,  merchandizing, 
practicing  law  or  belonging  to  any  trust 
or  combine  for  the  purpose  of  speculating 
in  agricultural  products."  An  editor  may 
get  in  by  taking  the  following  obligation: 

"I,  ,  do  solemnly  promise  upon  my 

honor  that  I  will  openly  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Union  through  the  columns  of 


COMFORT 


The  Westinghouse  8-inch  Residence  Fan  costs  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
an  hour  to  operate. 

It  is  extremely  light — only  4'/2  lbs. —  can  be  carried  about  anywhere. 

And  yet  —  owing  to  its  scientific  construction  it  produces  a  strong,  well  diffused 
volume  of  air,  giving  to  the  whole  room  an  atmosphere  of  coolness  and  comfort. 

It  is  noiseless  in  operation,  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  and  altogether  the 
most  remarkable  fan  ever  produced. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Fans 

like  all  other  Westinghouse  products,  are  of  sterling  quality.  Every  part  is  made 
to  last  and  to  stand  hard  service. 

The  various  styles  and  finishes  are  told  about  in  Fan  Book  4100,  which  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

If  your  lighting  company  or  electric  supply  dealer  does  not  have  the 
Westinghouse  Residence  Fan,  use  the  coupon. 


CI  A  •  1——-, e  The  Westinghouse  Electric  Sad  Iron  enables  you  to  ii 
LjlCClIll  llUnS  You  need  only  one  iron  and  it  lasts  a  lifetime.   Send  f 


iron  without  a  stove, 
or  folder  4 1 47. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Please  deliver  to  my  address,  C.  O.  D.,  express  charges  prepaid. 
One  8-inch  featherweight  Fan,  Price  $10.00. 
One  Electric  Iron,  5-lb.  $4.00,  6-lb.  $4.25,  7'/2-lb.  $4.50. 

tl      _   .  i  (  Alternating 

1  he  current  I  use  is  i  £)irect 

The  Voltage  marked  on  the  Electric  Lamps  I  use  is  

Name  

Address  :  


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company.  Pittsburg  Large  Cities 


lip  on  a  ROXFORD 
Garment- 

See  how  easily  it  goes  on  —  how  well  it  fits.  That's  comfort 
for  you.  Roxford  is  full  cut.  It  fits.  No  binding  or  chafing. 
You  c?.n  get  Roxford  in  the  new  styles  —  knee  drawers, 
short-sleeve  or  sleeveless  shirts  without  buttons.  Made  of 
good  long- wearing  balbriggan  —  absorbs  perspiration  and 
prevents  chilling.  Does  not  shrink  —  fits  after  months  of 
wear  and  washing.    There 's  a  little  book  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  improvement 
in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for  it  before  you  pur- 
chase your  Spring  underwear.    It 's  well  worth  writing  for. 

Long-sleeve  shirts  Ribbed  and  flat  union  suits 

Short-sleeve  shirts  Ankle-length  drawers 

Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons)    Knee-length  drawers 
Short-sleeve  shirts  (no  buttons)   Short-stout  drawers 
Long-slim  drawers 

50c,  75c,  $1.00.  Send  your  name 
for  the  Book  and  please  yourself 


Roxford  Knitting  Co.,  Dept.  K 


Philadelphia 


IN  NO  COMBINE  OR  TRUST         Original  and  Genuine 

HOP  I  IPlf'Q  MALTED  MILK 

it  I\  JLl  1  IV     O     ™e  Food-Drink  for  all  age 

Better  than  I  ea  or  Lottee. 
Rich  milk  malted  grain  extract  in  powder.  A  quick  lunch.   Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home 

Others  are  Imitations  -  Ask  for  "HORL/CK'S" 
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Beauty  Soap 
ireme 


The 

soothing 
luxury — the 
white,  creamy 
lather — the  sweet 
fragrance  of  cleanli- 
ness— the  velvety  soft- 
ness— the  purity  beyond 
compare;  these  are  things 
that  make 

f(RADD0CK3 

BLUE  SOAP 

ideal  forthe  toilet  and  bath — 
the  Beauty  Soap  supreme. 


Its  BLUE 
for  a  Purpose 

All  high-priced  French 
Soaps  are  colored  Soaps. 
Craddock's  is  strictly  a  French  Soap. 
It  is  made  by  the  French  Process. 
It  is  also  a  Colored  Soap — a  Blue 
Soap — and  the  first  high  grade 
Toilet  Soap  to  sell  at  Ten 
Cents  a  Cake. 


But  all  Colored  Soaps 
are  not  French 
Soaps— All  Blue 
Soaps  are  not 
Craddock's.  i 
Get  the 


genu- 
ine. 


Ma 
in 

Gncinnati 
Ohio 


my  paper,  the  ;  and  should  the  time 

ever  come  when  I  cannot  consistently  do 
so  I  will  quietly  withdraw  from  the  Union 
and  remain  silent  concerning  the  workings 
of  the  same." 

So  far,  of  course,  the  Union  is  simply 
educational  and  social— a  sort  of  big 
farmers'  lodge.  Its  commercial  operations 
are  organized  separately.  In  Texas  it 
now  has  321  local  cotton  warehouses, 
costing  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  apiece. 
Each  warehouse  is  owned  and  operated  by 
a  separate  corporation  formed  by  members 
of  the  Union.  A  member  may  subscribe 
to  stock  in  the  warehouse  or  not,  as  he 
pleases,  but  no  subscriptions  are  received 
except  from  Union  members. 

When  the  cotton  is  picked,  beginning 
usually  in  July,  it  is  hauled  from  the  field 
in  loose  bulk  to  the  nearest  gin,  where  it 
is  sucked  up  from  the  wagon,  the  seed  is 
separated  from  the  fiber  and  the  latter  is 
put  in  bales.  To  give  the  farmer  a  short 
haul  the  gins  are  from  one  to  three  miles 
apart.  In  Texas  there  are  over  four  thou- 
sand active  ones  and  in  all  the  cotton 
states  over  twenty-seven  thousand.  Farm- 
ers say  most  of  them  are  controlled  by  a 
concern  which  they  call  the  cottonseed 
trust;  but,  as  the  gins  are  not  actual  fac- 
tors in  marketing,  control  of  them  is  not 
essential  to  a  cooperative  marketing  plan. 
The  Farmers'  Union  now  has  thirty-five 
gins  out  of  the  four  thousand.  Each  is 
owned  by  a  separate  company  composed  of 
Union  members,  as  with  the  warehouses. 

From  the  gin  the  cotton  is  hauled  to  the 
most  convenient  town  and  there  either 
sold  or  stored  and  held  for  higher  prices. 
If  it  is  to  be  held  it  must  be  warehoused, 
and  as  the  chief  object  of  the  Union  is  to 
get  farmers  to  hold  their  cotton  until  a  satis- 
factory price  is  bid,  it  naturally  attaches 
great  importance  to  ownership  and  control 
of  local  warehouses  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves. Usually,  if  the  farmer  is  going  to 
hold  his  cotton,  something  more  than  a 
warehouse  is  necessary— that  is,  he  must 
be  able  to  borrow  money  on  it.  The  panic 
of  1907,  for  example,  occurred  when  the 
marketing  of  cotton  was  at  its  height  and 
banks  generally  shut  off  credit.  Mr.  Neill, 
on  behalf  of  the  Union,  succeeded  in  arrang- 
ing with  a  syndicate  of  Galveston  bankers, 
having  foreign  connections,  to  advance 
money  on  warehoused  cotton  and  thus  put 
a  good  many  farmers  in  position  to  hold 
their  cotton  if  they  wished;  but  even  when 
there  is  no  panic  the  matter  of  financing 
stored  cotton  is  often  troublesome. 

Cotton  to  be  Standardized 

Except  on  paper  in  speculative  circles 
cotton  is  not  generally  sold  by  grades,  as 
wheat  is.  Mostly  it  is  sold  by  samples 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  spinner,  and  he 
buys  by  inspecting  the  actual  stuff,  paying 
for  a  particular  lot  what  he  judges  it  to  be 
worth  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Thus 
a  warehouse  receipt  for  cotton  does  not 
have  the  definite,  negotiable  value  that  a 
warehouse  receipt  for,  say,  No.  1  red 
winter  wheat  has.  The  latter  has  a  quite 
definitely  determinable  value,  and  is,  there- 
fore, almost  as  negotiable  as  a  banknote. 

When  farmers  generally  sold  their  cotton 
outright  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  market, 
and  the  holding  was  done  by  middlemen, 
this  imperfect  negotiability  of  the  ware- 
house receipt  did  not  concern  them.  Now, 
however,  that  farmers  are  often  doing  their 
own  holding  it  is  a  drawback.  The  Union 
hopes  in  time  to  establish  grades  for  cotton 
—nine  in  number,  four  above  and  four 
below  the  staple  "middling  uplands"  — 
which  would  have  the  same  comparatively 
fixed  meaning  that  grades  of  wheat  and 
corn  have.  This  would  not  only  do  away 
with  extensive  and  wasteful  samplings,  but 
it  would  give  the  grower  a  warehouse 
receipt  on  which  he  could  borrow  money 
almost  anywhere. 

At  Galveston  the  Union  has  a  "central 
agent,"  J.  C.  Albritton,  with  whom  the 
local  warehouses— theoretically  at  least — 
keep  in  touch,  and  who  acts  as  their  market 
adviser  and  sales  agent.  It  is  intended  that 
an  abstract  of  every  receipt  issued  by  a 
local  warehouse  shall  be  sent  to  the  cen- 
tral agent,  who  will  thus  have  the  total 
available  supply  of  Union  cotton  under  his 
eye  at  all  times.  Ultimately  it  is  intended 
that  whoever  wants  to  buy  a  farmer's 
cotton  will  have  to  go  to  a  central  agent, 
who  is  the  farmer's  own  representative— 
in  which  case,  of  course,  the  price  of  cotton 
would  no  longer  be  made  on  the  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges. 
Whatever  manipulation  occurred  would  be 


done  by  the  farmers  themselves  by  with- 
holding their  cotton,  and  whatever  bene- 
fits accrued  therefrom  would  be  reaped  by 
the  producers  instead  of  by  speculators  and 
middlemen. 

That  ideal  condition  is  still  very  far  from 
being  realized.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  the  Farmers'  Union,  through  its 
local  warehouses,  has  handled  as  high  as 
one-third  of  the  Texas  cotton  crop.  In 
Mississippi  the  Union  has  adopted  a  more 
highly  centralized  plan.  There  they  are 
organizing  a  single  corporation  with  two 
million  dollars  capital  to  own  the  local 
warehouses  and  finance  and  market  the 
crop. 

The  cotton-holding  power  of  the  farmer 
depends  a  good  deal  on  his  borrowing 
power,  and  under  present  conditions  that 
borrowing  power  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  managerial  ability  and  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  warehouse  company.  Receipts 
issued  by  an  able  and  strong  concern  would 
naturally  be  more  favorably  regarded  at 
the  bank.  Formerly,  as  rather  often 
happens  in  cooperative  enterprises,  farm- 
ers were  misled  by  class  feeling  into  select- 
ing one  of  their  own  number  to  manage  the 
local  warehouse.  They  found,  however, 
that  a  very  good  farmer  might  be  a  very 
poor  cotton  merchant.  Now,  as  a  rule,  they 
select  business  men  experienced  in  that 
particular  trade.  The  change  has  been 
beneficial. 

The  Fight  for  Steady  Prices 

For  several  years  the  Union  fixed  fifteen 
cents  as  the  minimum  price  at  which  mem- 
bers should  sell  their  cotton.  Only  in  the 
last  year  has  that  price  been  realized.  How 
much  the  holding  of  cotton  by  Union  mem- 
bers may  have  counted  in  making  the 
extraordinary  prices  of  the  year,  no  one 
could  well  attempt  to  say.  Undoubtedly 
other  and  larger  factors  counted  more.  In 
the  last  year,  also,  the  Union  fixed  fifteen 
dollars  a  ton  as  the  minimum  price  for 
cottonseed.  When  that  point  was  reached 
the  Union  fixed  eighteen  dollars  as  the 
minimum;  then  twenty-five;  and  seed 
actually  sold  above  thirty  dollars.  But 
the  seed  was  influenced  by  the  same  ex- 
traordinary factors  as  the  fiber.  Chief  of 
those  factors,  no  doubt,  were  a  rather  short 
crop,  good  times  and  large  consumption 
of  cotton  manufactures,  high  commodity 
prices  generally  and  a  rampant  bull  specu- 
lation at  New  York. 

From  the  first  a  prime  object  of  the  Union 
has  been  "to  eliminate  gambling  by  cot- 
ton exchanges."  Cotton  growers  com- 
plain of  speculation  more  bitterly  than  any 
other  class  of  farmers  and  fight  it  more 
vigorously— probably  with  good  reason; 
for  in  no  other  big  farm  product  is  the 
gambling  quite  so  outrageous.  The  price 
variations  are  extraordinary.  A  ten-mil- 
lion-bale crop  in  1903,  for  example,  brought 
the  growers  a  hundred  and  sixty  million 
dollars  more  than  a  crop  of  the  same  size 
the  year  before,  and  a  little  more  than  a 
crop  one-third  larger  brought  the  next 
year.  From  September  to  February  in 
1903-4  the  price  of  the  May  option  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  rose  eighty  per 
cent.  The  next  year,  in  the  same  period, 
it  dropped  forty-four  per  cent.  In  the  cur- 
rent year  we  have  had  pretty  frequent  price 
fluctuations  such  as  would  drive  a  manu- 
facturer crazy  if  he  had  to  cope  with  them 
in  selling  his  products.  Indeed  the  United 
States  Government  finally  seems  minded 
to  take  this  scandalous  subject  into  its 
own  hands. 

"What  we're  after,"  said  Mr.  Neill, 
"isn't  so  much  a  high  price,  but  a  fair  price 
based  on  cost  of  production  and  a  rea- 
sonably staple  price.  Nowadays  Texas 
farmers  are  beginning  to  keep  books.  Many 
of  them  know  what  a  bale  of  cotton  deliv- 
ered at  the  local  warehouse  has  cost  them 
as  accurately  as  a  manufacturer  knows  his 
shop-cost.  They  want  a  price  that  will 
cover  that  cost  and  a  fair  profit,  and  they 
want  to  be  able  to  count  on  such  a  price 
with  some  degree  of  certainty." 

That  looks  like  a  very  reasonable  want. 
Undoubtedly  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
realizing  it  are  very  great;  and  the 
Farmers'  Union  comes  in  for  a  great  deal 
of  scoffing— partly  owing  to  its  bad  habit 
of  dropping  into  turgid  rhetoric;  but,  so 
far  as  I  see,  this  cooperation  enterprise  is 
the  only  agency  in  sight  that  definitely 
aims  at  a  realization  of  the  cotton  growers' 
wants. 

Editor's  Note— This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Payne  on  Cooperation.  The  seventh 
and  last  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 


Underwear  Comfort 


depends  in  no  small  measure 
upon  PERFECT  FIT.  Reis 

Summer  Underwear  is  made  in 
EVERY  SIZE  to  fit  MEN 
OF  EVERY  BUILD,  normal 
and  every  deviation  from  normal. 

COOL  BECAUSE  ABSORBENT. 

The  best  to  buy  because 
every  garment  that  bears 
the  REIS  label  is 

GUARANTEED 

In  every  FABRIC,  STYLE 
and  WEIGHT  Shirts,  Drawers, 
Union  Suits;  Shirts  with  regu- 
lar or  short  sleeves,  Coat  Shirts, 
Athletic  (sleeveless).  Drawers: 
Regular,   Stout   or  Knee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
his  name  and  your  address  for  a  copy 
of  THE  MOST  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE MEN'S  SUMMER  UNDER- 
WEAR BOOKLET  ever  printed. 

ROBERT  REIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  S,  560-562  Broadway  New  York 


Renew  Your  Furniture 

Without  Re-Varnishing 

You  can  positively  make  furniture, 
pianos,  auto  bodies  and  tops,  car- 
riages, any  varnished  surface,  look  new 
at  trifling  cost  by  one  application  of 


O-Cedar 


Polish 

The  Varnish  Food 


The  Finest  1 
Polish 


lor  use  on  fine 
woodwork,  lac- 
quered brass, 
leather  or  any 
varnished  sur- 
face. 

Floors 

Doom 

Planoe 

Antoa 
Furniture 
Wainscoting 
Etc.,  Etc. 


It  takes  off  dirt  and  grimecom  - 
pletely.  Gives  a  brilliant  shine 
without  hard  rubbing  and 
leaves  no  bluish  caste.  Pre- 
vents checking.  Contains  no 
grease  or  harmful  minerals. 
O-Cedar  gives  life  to  any  var- 
nished surface  and  goes  far- 
thest. You  dilute  it  with  water. 

Guarantee.  We  are  so  sure  O-Cedar 
will  please  you,  we  give  a  bond  with 
every  bottle  guaranteeing  to  refund 
your  money  if  not  all  we  claim. 

Ask  at  any  drug,  hardware  or  de- 
partment store.  If  they  can't  supply, 
send  their  names  and  get  demonstra- 
tion bottle  free. 

Channel!  Chemical  Co. 

1036  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES,  2Vic  EACH 

Send  dull  Double  or  Single  edge  blades  for  rt-skarfieninghy  our 
wonderful  process.  We  make  them  sharper  than  new.  30c  per  dozen. 

CHEMICAL  STEEL  CO..  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Telescope  ^Cot  B<e"9= 
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For  Your  Camp 

Summer  Home — Lawn,  Porch  or 
Roof— Yacht  —  Motor  Boat- 
Automobile,  Etc. 

Lightest,  Strongest  and  Most  Com- 
pact Portable  Bed  Ever  Made 

Always  Ready  for  Your  Guest  and 
Instantly  Available  in  Emergencies 

So  Easy  to  Fold  and  Put  Out  of  the  Way. 
Weighs  but  1 5  Pounds. 

Guaranteed  to  Sustain  800  Pounds 

ddice-  $  Oft  ft  Ask  your  Dealer 
PRICE  $JUU  ,„  Demon,trate 

Write  for  our  booklet  No.  25, "Camp  Furniture" 

STEINFELD  BROS. 

620  Broadway  New  York 


STOP  THE  WASTE 

THROUGH  BREAKAGE 

You  can  mend  plates,  vases,  kettles,  furniture,  loose 
handled  knives,  etc.,  instead  of  having  to  replace 
them.  Fish  glue  falls  because  it  decays  —  is  affected 
by  age  and  by  changes  of  temperature, 

C/EMENTIUM 

"Sticks  Everything,  but  is  Not  Sticky" 

Is  a  mineral  paste.  When  thoroughly  set  it  is  not  affect- 
ed by  water,  fire  or  chemicals. 
It  comes  ready  to  use  in  pat- 
ented air  tight  tins.  Never  be 
without  it.  it  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar. 

At  hardware,  drug,  depart- 
ment, grocery  and  stationery 
stores.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
it,  we  will  supply  you  upon 
receipt  of  his  name  and  the 
price  —25c. 

Write  lor   Free  booklet,  "Little 
Tragedies  of  Everyday  Life." 

CEMENTIUM  SALES  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  U.  S.  A. 

120-P  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
fiO-P Church  St.,  New  York 
78-P  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Channon's 

1910 

Camp  Guide 

Now  Ready! 

FREE. 

Send  your  name  and  address  If  you  want  one  of 
these  splendid  1910  camping  books  — a  complete 
catalog  of  tents  and  camp  supplies.  Knables  you 
to  buy  direct  from  Uie  largest  manufacturer  In  the 
country.  Protects  you  against  frauds.  .Every- 
thing we  make  is  the  beat. 

Our  Prices  are  Absolutely  the  Lowest 

This  catalog  contain!  a  valuable  collection  of  hints  on  camp- 
ing, fishing,  hunting,  etc.  An  authority  on  buying  and  a 
mill'  of  information  —  and  we  send  this  catalog  and  (.amp 
guide  tree.    Stop  reading  now  and  write  for  catalog. 

H-Channon  Company.  32  Market  St.,Dept.401X.Oiwgo 


I  won  the  World's  First  Prize  In  Penmanship.  I'.y 
my  new  system  I  can  make  an  expert  penman  ol  you 
by  mail.    Am  placing  my  students  as  instructors  i 
commercial  colleges.     If  you  wish  to  heroine  a  better 
penman, write  me.     I  will  sent!  vou  FKKH  one 
Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  Kansomcrianju 

C.  W.  RANSOM. 
263  Reliance  Building.  Kansas  City,  MUauuii 


For  Winter  Tired  Girls 

Better  than  Carlsbad 
A  Trip  through  the 

YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 

Out  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Country 

For  literature  telling  of  the  attractions  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  trip  thither,  through 
Colorado,  if  desired,  hotels  and  camps,  and  riding  and  tramping  in  the  Park  and  round  trip 

Summer  Tourist  fares,  write  to 


E.  L.  LOMAX 
Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Union  Pacific  R.  R. 


OMAHA 
NEB. 


The  Safe  Road 


The  Part  of  Your  Sock  That  Shows 

should  be  handsome,  just  as  the  part  which  doesn't 
show  should  be  durable. 
Here  is  an  Iron  Clad  sock,  the  material  of  which  is  so  beautifully 
mercerized  that  pure  silk  hose  could  not  be  more  pleasing  in 
finish  or  coloring.    Thrust  your  hand  clear  into  it  and  it  even 
feels  like  silk;  yet  its  wearing  parts  are  as  strong  as  those 
of  a  much  heavier  sock,  because  they  are  made  of  a  four-ply 
yarn  spun  from  carefully  selected  Sea  Island  cotton  of  un- 
usual length  and  given  the  famous  Iron  Clad  "extra 
twist."    We  do  not  believe  that  such  beauty  and  great 
durability  were  ever  so  perfectly  combined  as  in  this 

Iron  Clad  "DREADNAUGHT"  No.  398 

Colors:  Black,  light  tan,  green,  mode,  wine,  Copenhagen 
blue,  dark   g\  ey,  dark   tan,  heliotrope,   pearl,  hunter 
green,  navy  blue. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  and  will  not  get  them  for  you,  we 
will  send  you  as  many  pairs  as  you  may  wish,  prepaid,  if  you  will  tell 
ui  the  size  and  colors  you  want.     ONLY  25c  A  PAIR. 
This  sock  is  illustrated  in  natural  colors  In  our  beautiful  cata- 
logue.   Write  for  this  catalogue,  whether  you  order  socks  or 
not—  we  gladly  mail  it  free. 

COOPER,  WELLS  &  CO. 

212  Vine  Street,  St.  Joseph.  Mich. 


Yinm 


A  Perfect  Memory 

The  Key  To 
Success 


Prof 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal, 
Dickson  School 
of  Memory,  the 
Largest  and  Most 
Successful  School 
of  Mental  Training 
in  the  World, 
memorize  studie 


In  business,  political  or 
social  life.  YOU  can  acquire  a 
perfect  memory.   Send  to-day 
for  my  FREE  booklet  that  tells 
how  my  system  will  enable  you 
to  remember  names,  faces,  facts, 
figures,  anecdotes  —  to  focus 
your  mind  instantly  on  the 
points  of  a  business  deal  — 
to  overcome  bashfulness  and 
self  -  consciousness  —  speak 
extemporaneously — converse 
in  a  natural,  Interesting  way 
that  wins  friends    toe;aii)  the 
habit  of  logical  thinking  — to 
for  examinations,  etc. 


ATENTS 


SECURED  OR  OUK 
FEE  RETURNED 


P 

■  Srrnl  sketili  for  Iter  search  ol  Patent  Office  Kc-cords.  How  to 
~  Obtain  a  Patent  and  What  to  Invent  with  list  of  Inventions 
wanted  and  prizes  offered  for  Inventions  sent  free.  Patents  ad 
»■.  ,..  I  free      VI0T0R  J  EVANS  4  CO  ,  Washington,  D.  0 


Jl/fJ  AT  C/^A/sOtOf  WrlteluUywhatklodolscbool 
yynS\I  Jl/Il KJVJL.  v„„  s,,i,,  |,„.,iion  preferred, 
expense  limit,  etc.,  anil  you  will  receive, /rit  oj  c  har^t,  cata- 
logues of  schools  meeting  the  requirements  indicated.  Complete 
252  page  Directory  ol  all  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
mailed  for  luc  to  cover  postage. 

Educational  Aid  Society,  114.2-62  1st  Hat.  Bank  Bldg  ,  Chicago 


ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE 

The  antiseptic  powder  to  Shake  Into  your  Shucv  lor  Tired,  A.  I  • 

Feet.  Makes  walking  e.«sy.  Always  u<f»-  It  toi  Breaking  in  New 
shoes.  "In  a  Pl&ch,  use  Allen's  rOOt BtM."  Sold  everywhere, 
*.$  cent*.     I '  .  uot  accept  a  substitute. 


This  signature 


on  every  box. 


l.earn  tot  yourself  why 
over  30,000  people  have 
written  praKe.  ui  Allen's 
I  '  )l>  I  I- ASH  l  or  FRBJB 
I  rial  Ptfikagt,  address 
Al  I  I  N  S  OLMSTED, 
I  f  Roy,  N  Y. 


The  Dickson  Method  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  Elbert 


Hubbard.  Prof. 
David  SwintTt  Dr. 
Latson  and  thou- 
sands of  others. 

This  Valuable 
Book  FREE 

l  ill  Out  and 
Mail   Coupon,  or 
lent/  postal  to 

Dickson  Memory 
School 
932  Auditorium  Bld|[. 
CHICAGO 


HowTo  "1/ 
Remember' 

Stoplor<srttim<» 


•Visible"  I  ypewrlters.lactory  reliullt  and  all  other 

m.ikcs  sold  or  rented  anywhere  at  H  to  %  mfrs. 
prices  allowing  rental  to  apply  on  prlie.  Shipped 
with  privilege  of  examination.  Write  lorC'atn.  D. 
Typewriter  Emporium  ,02  94  Lake  Bt  ,  Chicago 
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Do  not  build 
until  you  have 
read  our  book 

"Tiles  on 
the  Porch  Floor " 

is  the  name  of  a  book  which  every- 
one who  is  about  to  build  or  rebuild 
should  read  carefully  before  decid- 
ing upon  the  material  for  the  porch 
floor  or  the  vestibule. 

The  reasons  for  using  tiles  are  so 
imperative,  and  the  expense  is  so 
much  less  than  you  think,  that  it 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  write 
today  for  this  book,  which  will 
be  sent  you  free. 

Other  important  books  for  the  home 
builder:  "Tile  for  the  Bathroom,"  '-'Tiles 
for  Fireplaces,"  "Tiles  for  the  Kitchen 
and  Laundry,"  also  free. 

The  Associated 
Tile  Manufacturers 

121 5  Seventh  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


the  gunner,  the  motorist, 
the  office  man,  the  mechanic,  the  handy 
man  around  the  house  — for  every  man  — 

"Yankee"  Pocket  Magazine 
Screw-driver  No.  60 

No  other  tool  like  it.  Four  different 
size  blades  that  are  carried  in  the  handle. 
Only  three  inches 
long  when  closed  — 
about  the  size  of  your 
pen -knife.  Nickel 
plated  steel,  highly 
polished.  Carry  it  in 
your  pocket,  you'll 
find  it  useful  every- 
where— at  home — at 
the  office,  store  or 
shop — in  camp,  boating,  autuing 
— and  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  Get  it,  and  you'll  wonder 
how  you  ever  got  along  without  it 

Price  65  cents 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

Every  majt  who  likes  clever  tools  should 
it/rite  for  the  "Yankee"  Tool  Book. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. ,  Philadelphia 


WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn 
>ur  unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offc>  * 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

Do  no, 
a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

Everywhere ; 
making  big 
money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear 
.  lamps,  repairsandall  sundries  at  half  usual 
prnes.  Do  not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  <peciatoJ?er. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO  ,  Dept.  G-55,  CHICAGO 


THE  DEMOCRATIC 
SITUATION 

C  Continued  from  Page  5) 

horses  and  cows  and  crops  to  City  Hall 
callers.  He  usually  goes  to  his  St.  James 
place  on  Friday  night  and  stays  there  until 
Monday.  When  he  is  in  the  country  he 
puts  on  old  clothes  and  boots  and  walks 
around  and  visits  the  neighbors.  His  city 
home  is  in  Brooklyn,  and  when  he  is  there 
he  generally  walks  over  to  the  City  Hall. 
He  knows  everybody  in  the  streets— news- 
boys, truck-drivers,  street-car  men,  shop- 
keepers—and hundreds  speak  to  him  every 
day.  Politicians  wait  for  him  along  the 
way  and  pop  out  at  him  from  behind  cor- 
ners when  he  is  walking  in.  He  wears  a 
square-topped  derby  hat  most  of  the  time, 
with  yarn  mittens  and  a  tippet  in  the 
winter. 

He  introduced  Epictetus  to  the  New  York 
public.  Until  he  began  quoting  from  that 
early  advocate  of  the  what-difference-does- 
it-make  cult,  and  delivering  little  extracts 
concerning  the  philosophy  that  the  sum  of 
wisdom  is  to  desire  nothing  but  freedom  and 
contentment  and  to  bear  and  forbear,  the 
New  Yorkers  had  but  vague  ideas  as  to 
whether  Epictetus  was  a  racehorse  or  a 
breakfast  food.  He  is  as  unconventional 
as  McClellan  was  conventional.  Early  in 
his  term  he  went  to  a  dinner  given  by  the 
City  Hall  reporters,  put  on  an  apron,  ate 
steaks  with  his  fingers  and  drank  beer  out 
of  mugs.  Then  he  went  across  the  square 
to  the  Suffolk  County  dinner,  and  left, 
thoroughly  angry,  because  there  was  no 
delegation  waiting  to  receive  him.  Later 
he  gave  a  dinner  to  the  reporters  and  called 
in  the  manager  of  the  place  to  read  him  a 
severe  lecture  for  serving  a  brand  of  wine 
different  from  the  one  he  had  ordered. 

He  has  made  many  speeches— some 
rebuking  the  city's  defamers  and  some 
defending  the  city's  credit.  An  especial 
charge  of  his  is  the  police  force.  He  helps 
policemen  when  he  thinks  they  are  right 
and  makes  a  lot  of  trouble  for  them  when 
he  thinks  they  are  wrong.  One  policeman, 
for  example,  went  to  him  and  confessed  he 
had  been  wrong  in  a  battery  case,  and  the 
mayor  asked  for  clemency  for  him.  He  is 
a  great  letter-writer.  Whenever  he  has  an 
idea  he  wants  to  promulgate  he  puts  it  in 
a  letter  to  somebody.  If  he  ever  should  get 
to  be  President  he  would  be  as  voluminous 
in  his  communications  as  T.  Roosevelt. 

Gaynor's  Sound  Advice 

Moreover,  he  has  a  lot  of  common-sense 
and  a  shrewd  wit.  He  wrote  to  the  Police 
Department  one  day  saying  that  when  an 
officer  went  into  a  saloon  and  ordered 
whisky,  it  might  be  presumed  the  barkeeper 
handed  out  whisky,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  take  a  few  more  drinks  in  order  to 
give  expert  testimony  as  to  what  it  was. 
He  wrote  to  Charles  W.  Appleton,  a  new 
magistrate:  "  Don't  strut  in  office.  Don't 
browbeat  the  unfortunate.  Go  down  to 
your  office  tomorrow  as  meek  in  spirit  as 
you  are  today."  He  makes  many  speeches, 
usually  full  of  advice.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  him  with  whom  he  is  talking.  He 
cautioned  five  hundred  ministers  at  a 
meeting  to  be  very  careful  about  defaming 
the  city  in  order  to  make  an  impression 
concerning  its  sinfulness;  and  he  refused  a 
permit  to  a  man  who  wanted  to  preach  in 
the  streets  in  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
city,  saying  there  is  no  need  to  proselyte 
the  Jews,  as  their  religion  is  as  good  as 
ours,  and  that  much  of  the  good  in  ours 
came  from  theirs  anyhow. 

He  went  after  the  politicians  right  off 
the  bat.  Some  of  his  early  notices  that 
the  politicians  must  keep  their  hands  off 
caused  consternation;  but,  evidently,  the 
mayor  meant  them.  He  wrote  to  the  Park 
Commissioner  of  the  Bronx:  "  It  is  under- 
stood that  every  one  appointed  must  be- 
long to  a  political  club  and  pay  dues.  Let 
that  be  stopped.  Let  no  political  influence 
interfere  with  your  work."  This,  by  the 
way,  was  a  hard  slap  at  the  Tammany 
scheme  of  organization,  upheld  as  it  is  by 
the  district  political  clubs.  He  wrote  to 
the  new  Tax  Commissioners:  "Politics 
must  be  banished  from  your  department. 
Find  some  propertyowner  trying  to  corrupt 
a  deputy  and  we  will  have  him  indicted." 
More  than  that,  he  denounced  as  a  crim- 
inal offense  the  padding  of  city  payrolls  in 
the  interest  of  politicians.  He  has  refused 
to  make  political  speeches,  has  refused 
hundreds  of  invitations  to  go  to  other 


Ask  you> 
dealer 
about 
Prince 
Albert 
Humi- 
dors 


Pipe 
Smokers, 
Here's  Good  News! 

Tobacco  that  won't  burn  your  tongue 
— tobacco  that  cant  burn  your  Wtgue 
because  it  is  made  by  a  patented  process 
that  eliminates  the  sting  and  leaves  only 
wholesomeness  and  goodness! 

Prince  Albert  Tobacco 

is  the  finest  creation  for  pipe  ever  put  on 
the  market.  It  makes  a  hit  with  every  man 
who  smokes  it;  it  stands  every  test  you  give  it. 

Men,  we  stake  our  reputatio?i  on 
Prince  Albert.  It  cost  a  for- 
tune and  three  years'  work  to 
perfect  the  process — and  it's 
worth  all  it  cost!  You'll  say 
so,  too,  when  you  smoke  it. 

Send  us  eight  cents  to-day  for 
a  liberal  size  introductory  tin  if 
your  dealer  does  not  have  it. 

We  will  ship  by  return  mail, 
Send  your  dealer's  name  and  we 
will  supply  him.  Get  it  through 
him  hereafter. 

This  offer  applies  only  in  the  United  States. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


A  Necessity  with  Knee  Drawers 

fifth  They  fit  so  well  you  forget  they're  there. 
I^jjfv  Twenty-five  Cents,  Fifty  Cents  and  One 
■f^<*Jr:  \  Dollar  from  dealers  or  sample  pair  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price  direct  from  A.  Stein  &  Co., 
506  Center  Avenue,  Chicago.  Be 
sure  the  box  says  "Paris  Garters 
— no  metal  can  touch  you." 


Sterling  BlueTubes  are  built  up 
of  four  cross-grained  layers  of 

Fine  Para  Rubber  and  when  completed  are  covered  with  an  additional  heat 
resisting  blue  layer.  They  are  never  porous  and  never  oxydize,  no  matter 
how  long  you  carry  them.  Initially  higher  in  price  —  ultimately  the  cheapest 
tube  on  earth.  Sterling  Rubber  Works,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


Buy  TOBACCO  DIRECT  From 
FACTORY  rhcn  you  >vi" learn  to  know  the 

exquisite  aroma  oi  a  pure,  per- 
fectly blended,  clean  and  wholesome  smoke. 

French's  Mixture  5S*£SiJSU2 

pleases  instantly,  and  satisfies  continuously.  Fra- 
grant, rich,  mellow  and  never  bites  tongue. 
Not  sold  by  dealers,  but  direct  to  smokers  in 
perfect  condition.  SendlOcsilveror  stamp* 
for  Large  Sample  Pouch  and  Booklet. 
French  Tobacco  Co.,  DeptT,  Slatesville,  N.  C. 


Use  A  FOX  MOTOR 
In  Your  Boat 

Fox  Motors 

Hold  the  WORLD'S  Endurance  Record. 

Made  In  18  Sizes.    3',  to  80  H  P 
30  Days'  FREE  Trial.     Five  Years'  Guarantee 

THE  DEAN  MFG.  CO. 

203  Front  St .,  So  Cincinnati,  Newport,  Ky 
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1000  IDEAS 

Laid  Down 
on\burDes 


HOW 
TO  INCBtAiSK 
YOUK 
MNI  SS 


AND  AS  MANY  MORE 
12,  TIMES  A  YEAR.9 


No  matter  what  your  business 

You  Need  this  Book 

"SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING" 

"  NEW  WAYS  TO  BUILD  UP  BUSINESS  " 
By  H.  S.  Bunting,  Publisher,  The  Novelty  Newt 

Whether  you  are  a  Manufacturer,  Whole- 
saler,   Retailer,    Hanker,    Publisher  or 
Salesman,  it  will  tell  you  1000  new 
ways  to  increase  your  business. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  theory,  but  of  actual 
experiences,  telling  you  how  other  men  in 
your  line  have  used  "Specialty  Adver- 
tising" to  build  up  their  business. 
This  book  is  NOT  FOR  SALE!  ED  EC 
But  we'll  send  it  to  you  r  I\LL 
with   a   year's   subscription   to  THE 
NOVELTY  NEWS  — a  100  page 
monthly   publication  —  the  recognized 
clearing  house  for  NEW  WAYS  TO 
BUILD  UP  BUSINESS. 

Send  us  $2.00  and 
We'll  send  you  THE  NOVELTY  NEWS  for 
a  year  and  this  valuable  book  FREE. 

THE  NOVELTY  NEWS 

193  Market  Street,         Chicago,  111. 


In  Hot  Weather 

Be  Cool — Be  Comfortabl 

Take  off  your  vest  or  coat  and 
vest  and  your  suspenders 
will  not  be  seen  if  you  wear 


"COATLESS 
SUSPENDERS 

Under  the  overahirt— 
Over  the  undershirt— 

Always  Invisible  —  Easy  to 
put  on  and  take  oil. 

50  Cents  a  Pair 

At  your  dealer's  or  sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

Crown  Suspender  Co.,  Dept  G,  836  B  way,  N.  Y 

The  genuine  are  stamped  "Coatless, 


WW™ 

Triple  Service! 
Neckwear 

SILK  STRIPE  POPLIN 


0  

7siX  TiEs"'i<5 

PLEASE  SEND  US  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  DEALER  AND  ONE 
DOLLAR  and  we  will  send  yon  postpaid 

Six  Triple-Service  Ties 

Tan,  lavender.  Red,  Cray.  Dark  Green,  Light  Green.  Navy 
Blue.  Light  Blue,  Brown.  Wine,  Purple,  Black.  Each  tie  is  silk- 
stitched,  square-end  finish,  in  one  piece,  and  full  reversible.  Four- 
ln-Hands,  45  in.  long,  1%  wide.    Bow  ties,  3S  in.  long,  1%  wide. 

These  ties  are  as  nattv  "  in  appearance  as  the  best  fifty-cent  tie 
and  will  OUTWEAR  ANT  THREE  FIFTY -CENT  TIES.  That's 
the  Triple  Service     That's  part  of  our  guarantee  to  you. 

Triple  Service  Ties  ure  made  of  "Egypto"  811k  8trlpe  Poplin, 
a  high-class  washable  fabric,  with  wearing  qualities  superior  to 
any  all-silk  goods,  it  Is  warranted  not  to  wear  fuzzy,  and  in  bril- 
liancy of  finish  is  not  excelled.    It  is  the  ideal  neckwear  fabric. 

Tour  money  back  at  once  if  not  satisfied 
INDIANAPOLIS  NECKWEAR  CO.,  700  Salts'  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


FRENCH 
POCKET 
HAT 


$2po 

Postpaid 


Pure  White — Light  Grey  and  Cream 

are  the  colors  worn  by  00LLEOEMEN  and  SPORTSMEN. 
FRENCH  POCKET  HATS  are  SUPERIOR  to  Straw  Mats  In 

COMFORT  — LIGHTNESS  AND  SERVICEABILITY 

Can  be  shaped  to  suit  the  wearer  and  They  Don't  Blow  00. 

State  Size  —  Money  refunded  If  unsatisfactory 

FRENCH  POCKET  HAT  CO. 

726  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wick 
Bands 

50c  4  25c 


parts  of  the  country  and  talk  on  political 
Bllbjectfl,  and  he  will  not  talk  about,  the 
Presidency  in  public.  That  does  not 
mean  lie  (Iocs  not.  talk  and  think  about  it  in 
private,  among  his  intimates. 

When  Mayor  (Jaynor  was  making  his 
appointments  he  picked  out  men  well  fitted 
for  the  important  positions.  He  early  made 
a  saving  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  by  cutting  off  sine- 
cures, throwing  out  political  favorites  and 
establishing  an  eight-hour  day.  Hundreds 
of  useless  men  in  positions  in  the  water 
and  dock  and  other  departments  were  dis- 
charged. He  abolished  the  old  Aqueduct 
Board,  saying  the  commissioners  had  been 
"doing  trivial  things  or  trying  to  stir  up 
things  in  order  to  make  the  pretense  that 
their  work  is  unfinished."  He  named  a 
new  board  and  gave  it  three  months  to 
finish  the  work  and  shut  up  shop.  He 
demanded  equal  tax  assessments  and 
simply  shot  holes  in  the  Catskill  water 
project,  which  had  been  loaded  down  with 
politicians,  many  of  them  Conners  men 
from  upstate  who  were  working  for  the 
nomination  of  McClellan  for  Governor 
this  fall.  He  fired  scores  of  fifty-dollars-a- 
day  men  and  caused  great  distress  among 
the  upstate  grafters  who  had  these  soft 
snaps.  He  cut  down  the  expert  counsel 
business  on  this  project  by  establishing  a 
bureau  in  the  corporation  counsel's  office 
to  handle  its  legal  business.  Sometimes 
these  political  lawyers,  doing  the  law  for 
this  water  project,  got  as  high  as  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  fees  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  were  not  uncommon. 
He  ended  the  municipal  ferry  graft.  Under 
the  old  plan  two  boats,  constantly  out  of 
commission  for  repairs  or  in  reserve,  kept 
full  crews  aboard,  and  the  other  boats  were 
loaded  down  with  useless  employees.  He 
chased  a  large  number  of  political  sailors 
from  those  soft  berths. 

Ohio's  Democratic  Possibility 

When  it  came  to  the  police  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  Police 
Department,  and  that  he  was  responsible. 
He  announced,  early  in  his  term,  that  "all 
bad  men  must  be  driven  from  the  force." 
He  personally  investigated  ten  police 
clubbing  cases  brought  to  his  notice  by 
people  calling  at  the  City  Hall.  Early  in 
his  term  a  dozen  policemen  were  tried  for 
clubbing  and  dismissed,  and  there  is  little 
clubbing  now.  After  two  months  of  ob- 
servation he  personally  gave  an  order  to 
the  police  establishing  a  new  excise  policy 
which,  he  claimed,  would  do  away  in  a 
large  measure  with  the  police-saloon  graft. 
He  said  that  graft  amounted  to  two  million 
dollars  a  year.  He  ordered  that  policemen 
must  not  make  arrests  in  barrooms— hold- 
ing that  arrests  on  the  premises  opened 
the  way  to  barter  and  graft.  He  ordered  the 
patrolmen  to  watch  the  front  doors  of  the 
saloons  on  Sundays  and  after  hours,  and 
the  detectives  to  get  rear-room  evidence 
and  turn  it  all  over  to  the  precinct  captain 
in  the  form  of  affidavits.  These  affidavits 
are  sent  to  the  District  Attorney  for  action. 
This  eliminates  personal  dealing  between 
the  saloonkeeper  and  the  policeman. 

This  is  merely  a  recital  of  a  few  of  his 
activities.  A  spare,  whiskered,  restless 
man,  he  is  constantly  on  the  move.  It  is 
idle  to  deny  that  he  is  playing  politics,  but 
he  is  playing  politics  in  such  a  novel  way 
and  with  such  apparent  ingenuousness  that 
most  of  New  York  thinks  he  is  the  greatest 
mayor  the  city  ever  had. 

A  review  of  the  political  situation  in 
New  York  would  not  be  complete  without 
mentioning  William  Sulzer,  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  for  Governor. 
William  Sulzer  is  serving  his  eighth  term 
in  Congress.  He  has  more  influence  and 
more  .ability  than  all  the  rest  of  the  New 
York  City  Representatives  put  together. 
He  is  an  honest  and  a  capable  man, 
although  given  at  times  to  highfalutin 
oratory. 

From  all  this  will  be  seen  the  importance 
the  situation  in  New  York  takes  on  in  a 
national  sense,  so  far  as  the  Democratic 
party  is  concerned.  Still,  New  York  does 
not  command  the  situation.  There  is  a 
man  in  Ohio,  Judson  Harmon,  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  Governor,  who  will  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  this  fall.  He  will 
loom  very  large  as  a  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial possibility  in  1912  if  he  is  reelected, 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  Harmon 
and  his  chances  in  another  article. 

Editor's  Note  — This  ia  the  first  of  three  articles 
by  Mr.  Blythe  reviewing  the  present  Democratic 
situation. 


Keep  Cool  for  One-Sixth 

of  a  Cent 
An  Hour 


Your  need  for  electric  fans  in 
home    and    business    is  beyond 
question.    Reasons  of  comfort, 
hygiene  and    economy   make  their 
use  imperative.     To  secure  the  best  fan 
at  the  least  operating  expense  be  sure  to  select  one  of  the 


Bracket  Type 


HawTho* 


TRADE  MARK 


Electric  Fans 

Just  consider  that  a  12  or  16-inch  "  Hawthorn"  Fan  costs  less  than  a  half- 
cent  per  hour  to  operate — the  8-inch  fan  about  one-sixth  of  a  cent.  Hawthorn" 
Fans  do  not  require  continual  attention  and  repairs.  In  eveiy  particular  they  show 
the  high  quality  that  marks  all  Western  Electric  products. 


"SAVE  Tine  AND  FREIGHT" 


Ycur  dealer  should  be  able  to  show  you  a  complete  line  of  "Hawthorn"  Fans, 
which  includes  Desk  and  Bracket  Fans,  Ceiling  Fans  and  Fans  for  ventilating  pur- 
poses. Insist  upon  "Hawthorn,"  and  if  they  cannot  be  secured  from  your  dealer, 
write  our  nearest  house  and  we  will  immediately  direct  you  to  a  nearby  dealer 
who  can  supply  you.  Our  booklet  No.  8219  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  will 
prove  helpful  in  selecting  the  best  fan  for  your  use. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need. 


"TEUPHQffC  OUR  NEAHFST  IIOISI 


Western  £JecTric  Company 


New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 


Antwerp 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis. 
Montreal 
London 


Manufacturers  of 

the  5,000,000 
"Bell"  Telephones 

Toronto  Winnipeg 


Berlin 


Paris 


Johannesburg 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 
Vancouver 


Sydney 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Tokyo 


Morning, 


Style 
Economy 


>P  The  "Day  of  th 


Fit 

Comfort 


worth ; 


lie  Collar"  is  the  test  of  its 
The  "Collar  of  the  Day"  has  proved  its  worth. 

Imagine  wearing  the  same  collar  and  cuffs  morn- 
ing, noon  and  evening  for  60  consecutive  days, 
with  no  laundering,  yet  always  clean!  It  is  pos- 
sible with  LITHOLIN  only.  When  soiled  you 
wipe  them  white  as  new — on  or  off,  with  a  damp 
cloth.  They  save  expense  daily,  and  are  always 
neat  and  dressy,  being  cut  in  every  up-to-dale 
style,  and  in  all  sizes.  Keep  their  shape,  do 
not  wilt  or  fray,  and  have  that  dull  linen  finish. 

Collars  25c.     Cuffs  50c. 

Avoid  Imitations  and  Substitute*. 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send,  g  iving  styles,  size,  Htimdel 
wanted,  with  remittance ,  and  we  will  mail  postpaid. 
Booklet  of  styles  free  on  request. 


THE  FIBERLOID  CO., 


7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


GENUINE 

Hand  Woven 

PANAMA 


||  I J  RareBawaininGen 
\m  n     """  ' 1 

■nUl     Putin  inn,    I  lata  more 

I  1  popular  than  ever 
JWHRjl    all  the  ra««  thin  tum 

Urge  quantities  we  can 
sell  dim  I  to  user  lur  this  surprisingly  low  pri.e.  Thrsr 
hats  are  warranted  genuine  all  nunti  woven ;  nn- 
Llo<  Ictd,  and  CU  be  worn  in  that  condition  by  t.entleiiirn, 
1  .allies  and  Children,  l-aslly  Mocked  In  any  shape  or  style. 
Just  as  serviceable  as  the  JlO.uu  kind;  the  difference  only 
in  fineness  of  weave.     Assorted  sizes.     Weight  only  2  oz. 

Sent  prepaid.  tf»  i  f\f\   Ordei  todaj     it,  I  ■•  l      ni  u 

on  rccaipt  ol  spl.Vv*.  antccd. 
PANAMA  HAT  CO..  D«pt.  A,  830  Broadway;  New  York  City 


DOUBLE  YOUR  CROPS 

Heyl's  Humus,  Inoculated  with  Heyl'e  Concentrated 
Nitrogen  Producer,  the  best  Nitrogen  cultures  made.  |n<  real* 
Ing  crops  up  to  300*,  when  applied  according  to  OUI  booklet, 
supplying  not  only  Nitrogen  to  soil  but  acting  as  complete 
Humusferttlfzer.    Booklet  sent  uii  request. 

Price  lor  Heyl's  Humus,  KO.H.  N.  Y. ,  per  100  lbs.,  enough 
tor  one  acre.  $2.00. 

Price  lur  Heyl's  Concentrated  Nitrogen  Producer,  per 
bottle.  11.50.  80c  and  50c. 

Good  for  the  inoculation  ol  all  Leguminous  seeds  and  lor 
spraying  growing  crops.     I-'ipert  advice  given  to  farmers  ot 

garden  owners  without  charge, 
tandard  Nitrogen  Co.,  Dept.  HI,  Singer  Bldg  ,  N  Y  City 


Cheap  and  Reliable  Water  Supply 

Kor  IrrlK.it  i.  ■ 1 1,   inlnlnK,  Mid  on   the  f.'trin.  ll 
there's  a  stream  on  your  ^muml  Install  a 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM.  W  rit.-  f 
c  atnloKue  A  I>  and  Ksthnalr. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  OOMPA 
140  Nassau  Bt  .  New  York.    Factory  ObeeUr, 
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I_I"V  nin  Roofs,  Sidings, 
ni'KlD  Floors,  Walls, 
Partitions,  Furring,  Ceilings. 

Hy-Rib  is  a  steel  sheathing,  stiffened  by 
deep  ribs  of  steel.  Does  away  with  cen- 
tering and  studs  in  concrete  slabs  and 
walls.  Your  own  men  or  local  contractor 
can  apply  it.  Simply  set  up  the  Hy-Rib 
sheets,  apply  the  cement  mortar  and  the 
slab  is  complete.  Useful  in  buildings  of 
all  kinds.  Saves  insurance,  repairs  and 
painting.  Cannot  rot  or  rust.  Hy-Rib  is 
one  of  the  KAHN  SYSTEM  Products, 
used  in  more  than  4000  buildings  of  im- 
portance. Look  up  the  KAHN  SYSTEM 
engineers  in  your  city. 
Write  today  for  free  Hy-Rib  Catalogue. 


ConcreteFloorEnamel-S™smcers^°sr 

dusting  of  concrete  floors,  is  damp-proof  and 
stain-proof;  produces  a  tile-like  surface  which 
resists  wear  and  is  easily  cleaned  by  mopping. 
Ordinary  paints  when  used  on  concrete  peel  and 
crack  off.  Trus-Con  Floor  Enamel  penetrates 
into  the  concrete  and  heavily  coats  the  surface. 

Concrete  Wall  Finishes-K-is^ol! 

stains  and  dampness  in  concrete  walls,  preserv- 
ing their  natural  texture.  Replace  the  uneven 
color  of  concrete  with  uniform,  artistic,  flat  tints. 
They  become  part  of  the  concrete  will  not  crack 
or  peel  off.  Trus-Con  Liquid  Witter  proofing  is 
transparent  and,  applied  with  a  brush,  thor- 
oughly damp-proofs  the  concrete  without  alter- 
ing its  original  grain  or  color. 

Trus-Con  Wall  Finishes  and  Floor  Enamel  are  supplied  in 
many  delightful  colors.  Write  us  conditions  and  size  of  sur- 
face andwe  will  send  free  trial  sample,  booklet  and  color-card. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
901  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NOTE  STTLE.  AND 
POSITION  CF  BUTTON  HOLE 


The  Slipeasy 
Slanting  Button  Hole 

its  an  end  to  all  collar  an- 
oyance and  inconvenience. 
No    more  pulling  and 
tugging.  It  buttons 
easy  and  with- 
out effort. 


SLIPEASY 

Button  Hole 
ON  BARKER  BRAND  COLLARS  ONLY 


Ask  your  dealer  to  see  the 

Watkins 

The  newest  style.  Points  come  close 
together  and  stay  there.  Narrow  tie 
space  and  perfect  fitting. 

2  for  25c 

Be  sure  you  look  for  the  Barker  trade 
mark  when  you  buy  any  collar. 
1/ your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send 
Si. 00  for  8  collars,  which  will  be  delivered 
post  paid  to  you. 

WM.  BARKER  CO.,M»ker$,Troy,N.Y. 


AILS  A  PAIGE 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

"I've  done  my  best  to  explain  to  her  ' ' 

"Oh,  Steve!  You!  — when  it's  a  matter 
between  her  soul  and  God! " 

He  said,  reddening:  "It's  a  matter  of 
common-sense— I  don't  mean  to  insult 
Mother— but — good  Lord,  a  nation  is  a 
nation,  but  a  state  is  only  a  state!  I— 
hang  it  all!— what's  the  use  of  trying  to 
explain  what  is  born  in  one  " 

"The  contrary  was  born  in  your  mother, 
Steve.  Don't  ever  talk  to  her  this  way. 
And— go  out,  please;  I  wish  to  dress." 

He  went  away,  saying  over  his  shoul- 
der: "I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I'm 
not  inclined  to  sit  sucking  my  thumb  if 
other  men  go,  and  you  can  say  so  to  Father, 
who  has  forbidden  me  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  him  again  until  I  have  his  per- 
mission." 

But  he  went  away  to  business  that 
morning  with  his  father  as  usual;  and 
when  evening  came  the  two  men  returned, 
anxious,  dead  tired,  having  passed  most  of 
the  day  standing  in  the  dense  throngs  that 
choked  every  street  around  the  bulletin- 
boards  of  the  newspaper  offices,  waiting  for 
news  from  Fort  Sumter. 

Ailsa  had  not  been  out  during  the  day, 
nor  had  Mrs.  Craig,  except  for  an  hour's 
drive  in  the  family  coupe  around  the  dis- 
trict where  preliminary  surveys  for  the 
new  Prospect  Park  were  being  pushed. 

They  had  driven  for  almost  an  hour  in 
utter  silence.  Her  sister-in-law's  hand  lay 
clasped  in  hers,  but  both  looked  from  the 
carriage  windows  without  speaking,  and 
the  return  from  the  drive  found  them 
strangely  weary  and  inclined  for  the  quiet 
of  their  own  rooms.  But  Celia  Craig  could 
not  close  her  eyes  even  to  feign  sleep  to 
herself. 

When  husband  and  son  returned  at 
evening  she  asked  nothing  of  the  news 
from  them,  but  her  upturned  face  lingered 
a  second  or  two  longer  as  her  husband 
kissed  her,  and  she  clung  a  little  to  Stephen, 
who  was  inclined  to  be  brief  with  her. 

Dinner  was  a  miserable  failure  in  that 
family,  which  usually  had  much  to  com- 
pare, much  to  impart,  much  badinage  and 
laughter  to  distribute.  The  men  were 
weary  and  uncommunicative;  Estcourt 
Craig  went  to  his  club  after  dinner; 
Stephen,  now  possessing  a  latch-key,  dis- 
appeared shortly  afterward. 

Paige  and  Marye  did  embroidery  and 
gossiped  together  under  the  big  crystal 
chandelier  while  their  mother  read  aloud 
to  them  from  Great  Expectations,  which 
was  running  serially  in  a  magazine.  Later 
she  read  in  her  prayer-book ;  later  still, 
fully  dressed,  she  lay  across  the  bed  in  the 
alcove  staring  at  the  darkness  and  listen- 
ing for  the  sound  of  her  husband's  latch- 
key in  the  front  door. 

When  it  sounded  she  sprang  up  and 
hastily  dried  her  eyes. 

"The  children  and  Ailsa  are  all  abed, 
Curt.   How  late  you  are !   It  was  not  very 

wise  of  you  to  go  out— being  so  tired  " 

She  was  hovering  near  him  as  though  to 
help  his  weariness  with  her  small  offices; 
she  took  his  hat,  stood  looking  at  him,  then 
stepped  nearer,  laying  both  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  her  face  against  his. 

"I  am— already  tired  of  the — war,"  she 
sighed.   " Is  it  ended  yet,  Curt?" 

"There  is  no  more  news  from  Sumter." 

"You  will— love  me —best— anyway, 
Curt— won't  you?" 

" Do  you  doubt  it?" 

She  only  drew  a  deep,  frightened  breath. 
For  within  her  heart  she  felt  the  weight 
of  the  new  apprehension — the  clairvoyant 
premonition  of  a  rival  that  she  must  pre- 
pare to  encounter— a  rival  that  menaced 
her  peace  of  mind — a  shape,  shadowy  as 
yet,  but  terrible,  slowly  becoming  fright- 
fully defined— a  Thing  that  might  one  day 
wean  this  man  from  her— husband  and 
son  too— both,  perhaps  

"Curt,"  she  faltered,  "it  will  all  come 
right  in  the  end.   Say  it.   I  am  afraid." 

"It  will  come  out  all  right,"  he  said 
gently.  They  kissed,  and  she  turned  to 
the  mirror  and  silently  began  preparing  for 
the  night. 

With  the  calm  notes  of  church  bells 
floating  out  across  the  city,  and  an  April 
breeze  blowing  her  lace  curtains,  Ailsa 
awoke.  Overhead  she  heard  the  trample 
of  Stephen's  feet  as  he  moved  leisurely 
about  his  bedroom.  Outside  her  windows, 
in  the  back  yard,  early  sunshine  slanted 
across  shrub  and  grass  and  whitewashed 
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Now  in  Press 

Theodore  Roosevelt's 

OWN  BOOK 

African  Game  Trails 

Gives  in  Book  Form  the  Sole  Account 
of  His  AFRICAN  HUNT 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF 


Agents 


City 


WANTED  NOW 
in  every 


Town  and  Village 

to  handle 

Colonel  Roosevelt' 
Great  Book 


Early  Subscriptions  Filled  by  First  Copies  from  the  Press. 
FOR  FULL  AGENTS'  PROSPECTUS  WRITE  TO 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

153  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


PARENTS 

Of  any  boy  who  failed  to  "make  good"  selling  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  or  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  when  he  ordered  his  supplies  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  who  is  now  selling  successfully  for  a  local  or 
district  agent,  are  invited  to  send  us  a  description  of 
the  influences  which  contributed  to  his  present  success. 

Is  your  boy  more  interested  now  that  he  is  drawing  from  a  local 
agent  than  he  was  then  when  we  supplied  him  from  Philadelphia? 
Why?  Is  it  because  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  personal 
contact  with  other  boys  supplied  by  the  same  district  agent? 

For  the  letter  which  contains  the  most  effective 
illustration  of  a  helpful,  stimulating  influence  upon 
one  boy,  due  entirely  to  rubbing  elbows  with 
other  POST-JOURNAL  boys  on  the  team,  we  will  pay 

Ten  Dollars 

For  the  next  best  letter  Five 
Dollars  will  be  paid  and  for 
the  third  best  Three  Dollars 

#  # 

m  m 

Your  letter  should  contain  from  250  to  400  words.  It  should  be  about  a  real  boy, 
whose  name  and  address  should  be  given.  If  possible  the  district  agent's  name 
should  be  given.  The  letter  should  be  legibly  written,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  (typewritten  preferred),  and  must  bear  your  name  and  address.  Any  prize  for 
your  letter  will  be  paid  either  (1)  to  you,  (2)  to  the  boy,  or  (3)  to  the  district  agent, 
as  you  may  direct.   The  award  will  be  made  on  July  30.    Address  your  letter  thus : 

"Sales  Manager,"  Circulation  Department 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ROASTS 


No  other  seasoning  can  equal 
that  delicate  touch  given  all 
roasts  by  adding 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


It  brings  out  the  best  flavor 
of  Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Veal, 
Stews,  Chops  and  Salads. 
"It  is  a  perfect  seasoning.** 

Beware  of  Imitation*. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


SOUSETTt 

Ask  for  it  by  name  when  you  buy 
Men's  Ready-to-wear  Garments 


SOIESETTE  is  the  ideal 
summer  fabric.  It  is  distinc- 
tive,comfortable, cool.  Looks 
like  rich  silk  pongee,  but  is 
many  times  as  durable.  Lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  men's 
ready-to-wear  garments  are 
using  SOIESETTE  for 

Summer  Underwear    Outing  Shirts 
Athletic  Underwear     Negligee  Shirts 
Men's  and  Women's    Office  Coats 

Pajamas  Children's  Dresses 

Women's  Shirt  Waists,  etc 

SOIESETTE  is  fashionable  yet 
inexpensive — costs  but  a  third  as 
much  as  silk  yet  looks  fully  as 
rich.  Repeated  laundering  will 
not  dim  its  color.  By  the  yard  in 
over  50  shades  at  all  retail  stores. 

Look  for  this  label 


ysOIESETTr 


on  each  garment,  Sil^ 
SOIESETTE  stamped  1/ 
on  selvage  of  every  yard. 

Clarence  Whitman  &  Co.,  Mfrs.,  39  Leonard  St,  New  York 


•STEERO 


Bouillon 
Cubes 

Trade  Mark 

and  boiling  water  make  real  bouillon  instantly  — 
appetizing,  delicious  ;  seasoned  ready  to  serve.  Box  of 
12  sent  prepaid  for  35c  if  your  dealer  won't  supply  you. 

Msi  Send  for  Free  Samples 
and  prove  the  fine  quality  and  great  convenience  of 
Steero.    Guaranteed  and  distributed  by 

SchieHelin  &  Co..  177  William  Street,  New  York 
Made  by  American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  N.  T. 


An  air  srun  that  will  shoot 
through  one-hall  Inch  pine  easily. 
Many  times  more  powerful  than 
spring  guns.  Uses  compressed  air,  same  as  air 
brakes,  rock  drills,  etc.  15c  pays  for  1,000  shots,  (delivered 
10  cents).  Practical  for  small  game.  37  Inches  long.  Walnut 
stock.  Nlokel  barrel.  Takes  down.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  It,  write  us. 
Sent  prepaid  east  ol  Rocky  Mountains  on  receipt  of  J2.50.  Pacific 
Coast  and  Parcels  Post  Countries  $3.00.  Circular  free. 
Benjamin  Air  Rifle  &  Mff .  Co.,  502  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis, Mo. 


3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  1x2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 

postpaid.   Send  for  Catalog* 
Fenton  Label  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1.00 


Stamp  Album  with  S38  Genuine  Stamps,  Intl. 
Rhodesia.  Congo  ftlger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica! waterfalls), etc  .100.  lOOdll  Jajp.. 
N.ZId,  etc..  Be.  Bin  lint,  coupon,,  etc  .  Free  I  W. 
Bay  Stamps  HU88MAN  STAMP  00..  Bt  Louis,  Mo. 


fence;  the  .Sunday  quiet  wan  absolute,  nave 
for  the  church  bells, 

She  lay  there  listening  and  thinking. 
The  church  hells  censed ;  and  after  a  while, 
lying  there,  .she  began  to  realize  that  the 
silence  was  unnatural  became  con.scioun 
of  something  ominous  in  the  intense  quiet 
outside  a  far-spread  stillness  which  was 
more  than  the  hush  of  Sabbath. 

Whether  or  not  the  household  was  still 
abed  she  did  not  know;  no  sound  came 
from  Celia's  room;  nor  were  Marye  and 
Paige  stirring  on  the  floor  above  when  she 
rose  and  stole  out  barefooted  to  the  land- 
ing, holding  a  thin,  silk  chamber  robe 
around  her.  She  paused,  listening;  the 
tic-toe  of  the  hall  clock  accented  the 
silence;  the  door  that  led  from  Celia's 
chamber  into  the  hall  stood  wide  open,  and 
there  was  nobody  in  sight.  Something 
drew  her  to  the  alcove  window,  which  was 
raised;  through  the  lace  curtains  she  saw 
the  staff  of  the  family  flag  set  in  its  iron 
socket  at  right  angles  to  the  facade— saw 
the  silken  folds  stirring  lazily  in  the  sun- 
shine, tiptoed  to  the  window  and  peered  out. 

As  far  as  her  eyes  could  see,  east  and 
west,  the  street  was  one  rustling  mass  of 
flags. 

For  a  second  her  heart  almost  hurt  her 
with  its  thrilling  leap;  she  caught  her 
breath;  the  hard  tension  in  her  throat  was 
choking  her;  she  dropped  to  her  knees  by 
the  sill,  drew  a  corner  of  the  flag  to  her,  and 
laid  her  cheek  against  it. 

Unknown,  poignant  emotions  possessed 
her;  lips  and  lids  were  quivering  with  an 
anguish  so  utterly  new  that  it  bewildered 
her;  and  she  found  no  name  to  give  this 
passion  which  had  seized  and  was  shaking 
her  slender  body.  Newer,  deeper,  stronger 
emotions  were  giving  place  to  bewilder- 
ment, pity  and  pain,  stealing  subtly  upon 
her,  thrilling  her  every  nerve  and  vein. 

Her  eyes  unclosed  and  she  gazed  out 
upon  the  world  of  flags;  then,  upright,  she 
opened  her  fingers,  and  the  crinkled  edges 
of  the  flag,  released,  floated  leisurely  out 
once  more  into  the  April  sunshine. 

When  she  had  dressed  she  found  the 
family  in  the  dining-room — her  sister-in- 
law,  serene  but  pale,  seated  behind  the 
coffee  urn,  Mr.  Craig  and  Stephen  reading 
the  Sunday  newspapers,  Paige  and  Marye 
whispering  together  over  their  oatmeal  and 
cream. 

She  kissed  Celia,  dropped  the  old- 
fashioned,  half-forgotten  curtsy  to  the 
others,  and  stood  hesitating  a  moment, 
one  hand  resting  on  Celia's  shoulder. 

"  Is  the  fort  holding  out? "  she  asked. 

Stephen  looked  up  angrily,  made  as 
though  to  speak,  but  a  deep  flush  settled 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair  and  he  remained 
silent. 

"Fort  Sumter  has  surrendered,"  said  her 
brother-in-law  quietly. 

Celia  whispered:  "Take  your  seat  now, 
Honey-bell;  breakfast  is  getting  cold." 

At  church  that  Sunday  the  Northern 
clergy  prayed  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  for  the 
Union  and  for  the  President;  some  ad- 
dressed the  Most  High  as  the  "God  of 
Battles."  The  sun  shone  brightly;  new 
leaves  were  starting  on  every  tree  in  every 
Northern  city;  acres  of  starry  banners 
drooped  above  thousands  of  departing  con- 
gregations and  formed  whispenng  canopies 
overhead. 

Vespers  were  solemn;  April  dusk  fell 
over  a  million  roofs  and  spires;  twinkling 
gasjets  were  lighted  in  street  lamps;  city, 
town  and  hamlet  drew  their  curtains  and 
bowed  their  heads  in  darkness.  A  dread- 
ful silence  fell  over  the  North—a  stillness 
that  breeds  epochs  and  the  makers  of 
them ;  but  the  first  gray  pallor  of  the  dawn 
awoke  a  nation  for  the  first  time  certain 
of  its  entity,  roaring  its  comprehension  of 
it  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Potomac,  from 
sea  to  sea;  and  the  red  sun  rose  over 
twenty  states  in  solid  battle-line  thunder- 
ing their  loyalty  to  a  Union  undivided. 

And  on  that  day  rang  out  the  first  loud 
call  to  arms;  and  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Northland,  seventy-five  thousand  strong, 
formed  ranks,  cheering  their  insulted  flag. 

Then,  southward,  another  flag  shot  up 
above  the  horizon.  The  world  already 
knew  it  as  the  Stars  and  Bars.  And 
beside  it,  from  its  pointed  lance,  whipped 
and  snapped  and  fretted  another  flag— 
square,  red,  crossed  by  a  blue  saltier  edged 
with  white,  on  which  glittered  thirteen 
stars. 

It  was  the  battle-flag  of  the  Confederacy 
flashing  the  answer  to  the  Northern  cheer. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


The  Junior  Tattoo 

THE  ALARM  CLOCK  OF  THE  HOUR 


A  Gentle 
Good-Morning 


AC  LOCK  like  the  Junior  Tattoo 
has  numerous  uses  in  every 
a.  home — for  your  own  room,  for 
the  guest  room,  for  the  maid's 
room,  for  the  cook  in  the 
kitchen,  for  the  coachman 
in  the  stable,  and  for  the 
chauffeur  in  the  garage. 

Carry  a  Junior  Tattoo  with 
you  during  your  vacation. 
It  is  large  enough  for  the 
home  —  yet  small  enough 
for  the  traveling  bag.  It 
can  be  carried  anywhere 
without  injury. 

The  alarm  is  insistent — not  loud. 
It  awakens  but  does  not  shock. 
Every  twenty  seconds  for  five 

minutes  the  alarm  will  ring  un-  Actual  Size 

less  the  silent  switch  is  turned.       Hardly  larger  than  an  ordinary  watch 

The  Junior  Tattoo  is  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere.  If  you  cannot  buy  one 
in  your  own  town,  send  $1.50  each  for  as  many  as  you  want.  The  price, 
including  a  rich  leather  (red  or  black)  case  for  traveling  purposes,  is  $2.75 
each.  We  will  ship  delivery  charges  paid.  These  prices  are  for  the 
United  States  only. 

Our  interesting  short  story,  The  Uprising  of  John  Hancock,  Salesman,  with  a 
full  description  of  the  clock,  mailed  free  to  anybody  sending  the  name  of  dealer. 

7000  jewelers  are  receiving  our  monthly  trade  THE  k]EW  HAVEN  PLOCK  CO. 
paper,  The  Junior,  edited  by  Charley,  the  Ship-  jl        H  AVFM  rtNM 

ping  Clerk.    Have  you  seen  it?   Correspondence  ntw  iiMVLn  uunn. 

solicited  with  good  dealers.  139  Hamilton  Street 


When  you  see  the  name 
WILBUR  you  think  of 
' '  Buds1 1  — WI  LBUR'S 
BUDS— made  "the 
WILBUR  way."  There 
are  no  "Buds"  but 


ILBV 

CHOCOLATE 

Bvds 


and  the  quality  is  guaranteed  by  the  name 
(/    WILBUR  stamped  on  the  genuine  Bud. 

If  you  can  not  get  them,  we  will  send  1  -lb.  for 
$1.00,  prepaid;  or  a  quarter-pound  for  30c  and 
your  dealer's  name. 

H.  0.  Wilbur  &  Sons,  Inc.,  222  Bread  St.,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  WILBUR'S  VELOUR  CHOCOLATE  and  WILBUR'S  COCOA 


Immediate  Delivery 

No  delays,  no  waiting!  shipment 
made  same  day  order  is  received. 

A  heautifnl.  hiKh-grade.efni'ient 
Launch,  equipped  with  the  best 
Motor  on  the  market. 

Gile  Runabout  -16  Foot  -  3  Horse  Power 


Our 


Durable,  roomy,  safe,  seaworthy  Hid  fast. 
Glle   Bllglne  Is   powerful,   starts  witlu; 


inking,  Is  positively  revers- 
ible, perfect  control  with  one 
lever,  under  water  vacuum  ex- 
haust, warranted  against  back 
tiring  or  base  explosions. 

Tfiil  Launch,  crated,  F.  OB.  cars ready 
to  put  into  the  water  a 
run.  Nothing  more  to  bt  . 
A  Guaranteed  Bargain  at  1 
Qlle  Boat&BnKlne  Oo.,  Dock  A 
Ludlntfton,  Michigan 


a  cum  jr 

$114. 


5%  INTEREST 


The  earning  power  of  your 
money  is  determined  by  the  rate 
of  interest.  This  old  established 
National  Bank  pays  5%  on  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit.  Accounts 
opened  by  Mail.  Please  write  for 
full  information. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
BILLINGS  MONTANA 
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Which  is  Your 
End  of  the 
Bell? 


^RE  you  at  another's  beck  and  call 
/-\    or  is  your  position  one  that  puts 
and  keeps  you  in  the  lead  at  an 
ever  increasing  salary? 

Only  the  right  training  will  ensure 
your  success  in  life.  You  must  "  make 
good  "  in  order  to  rise  above  the  ' '  wage '  * 
crowd.  You  must  be  an  expert  in  vour 
chosen  line  of  work. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  can  make  you  an  expert  without 
your  having  to  stop  work  or  leave  home. 
You  can  qualify  in  your  spare  time.  The 
I.  C.  S.  has  a  way  for  you.  Mark  the 
attached  coupon  and  find  out.  Finding 
out  costs  you  nothing. 

3882  Salaries  Raised  VOLUNTARILY 

reported  by  I.  C..S.  students  last  year. 

338  reported  during  April.  You  join 
these  men.  Give  yourself  a  chance  to 
succeed  in  life  by  marking  the  coupon  NOW. 


I  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  I 
>  Box  1171,  Scran  ton.  Pa.  | 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  I 
on  my  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  I 
before  which  I  have  marked  X.  I 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising  Man 
Snow  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 

Designer  &  Craftsman 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec.  Engineer 
Mechan'l  Draftsman 


Telephone  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Plumber  &  8  team  Fitter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Building  Contractor 
Archltec'l  Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural  Engineer 
Banking 
Mining  Engineer 
Concrete  Engineer 
Automobile  Operator 


I  Street  and  No.  . 

I  City  


SuRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls — it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
■ — three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents  — five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents— certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

CanJ  irk  ir,Anf#  for  a  sample  of  the  most 
OKaa   1U  \,eillS  perfect  tobacco  known. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street,  New  York 


( Concluded  from  Page  14) 


=  PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6cts.  stamps.  I 
R.S.4  A.B.  LACEY ,  Dent  35.  Watbiatton,  D.C..  Ertak.  1869  I 


man  who  had  diverted  the  stream  of  her 
life  from  a  sunny,  purling  brook  into  a  dark, 
deep,  motionless  pool.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  new  era  brought  about  by  the  news 
of  Percy,  the  mere  thought  of  again  seeing 
him  in  the  flesh  was  sufficient  to  excite 
Mildred  painfully.  It  was  almost  like 
meeting  some  supernal  being  from  another 
sphere,  who  had  passed  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  who  knew  the 
mystic  secrets  beyond  the  grave,  could 
speak  with  the  tongue  of  angels  as  well  as 
of  men. 

But  during  the  last  week  or  two  she  had 
been  anticipating  her  lover's  return  in  a 
more  human  and  normal  way.  She  had, 
in  fact,  been  separating  the  living  from  the 
dead,  distinguishing  between  Barton  the 
spirit  and  Barton  the  man.  Once  she  had 
supposed  that  he  would  instantly  fly  to  her 
upon  reaching  Horton.  But  the  night 
before,  on  hearing  the  whistle  of  the  train 
which  was  bearing  him  home,  it  seemed 
only  natural  that  he  should  spend  his  first 
hours  with  his  mother,  and  she  realized 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  call 
upon  her  at  that  time  of  the  night. 

This  morning,  in  broad  daylight,  her 
return  to  the  natural  world  was  even  more 
complete.  She  wondered,  much  as  any  girl 
might,  how  he  would  look,  whether  he 
had  changed  much,  what  clothes  he  would 
wear,  what  his  first  words  would  be, 
whether  he" would  merely  shake  hands  with 
her  or— or  kiss  her.  He  had  kissed  her  so 
many,  many  times  in  spirit  that  it  was 
somewhat  odd  that  she  should  have  any 
doubts  as  to  his  course  in  the  flesh.  But 
she  recalled  that  he  had  never  yet  kissed 
her  in  the  flesh.  Moreover,  he  was  now  a 
man,  no  longer  a  spirit  which  she  could 
send  hither  or  thither  by  the  mere  act  of 
willing;  therefore  she  was  a  little  afraid  of 
him;  she  rather  hoped  he  might  stand  aloof 
until  her  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to 
his  mortal  guise. 

At  the  crunch  of  gravel  she  clenched  her 
hands  for  one  panicky  moment.  She  in- 
stantly recovered  herself,  but  when  Barton 
ascended  the  steps  she  rose  to  her  feet  with 
a  startled  exclamation.  She  took  him  for  a 
stranger,  and  there  was  an  appreciable 
interval  before  she  realized  her  mistake. 
After  all,  nothing  human  could  have  re- 
sembled that  creature  of  her  imagination 
which  had  covered  about  her  so  long.  The 
most  spirituelle  of  men  would  have  suffered 
by  comparison,  and  Percy  Barton  was  far 
from  spirituelle.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
corpulency  and  his  gaudy  attire,  even  she 
at  last  realized  that  it  was  Percy  Barton 
who  stood  before  her. 

He  advanced  with  a  smile  and  shook  her 
hand  vigorously— so  vigorously  that  she 
withdrew  it  the  instant  he  relaxed  his  grip. 
Any  intention  he  may  have  cherished  of 
kissing  her  was  foiled  by  her  sitting  down. 

However:  "It  is  good  to  see  you  again, 
Mildred,  after  all   these  months,"  he 


Ti 


THE  modern  chemist  is  a  modest  man. 
He  is  not  wont  to  boast  of  his  achieve- 
ments, nor  to  lay  claim  to  a  godlike  knowl- 
edge of  earthly  things.  And  yet  up  to  1894 
he  thought  that  he  knew  all  that  there  was 
to  be  known  about  the  composition  of  air. 
In  that  year  two  distinguished  English 
physicists  announced  that  they  had  found 
a  new  gas  in  our  atmosphere.  Apart  from 
the  value  of  that  achievement  the  dis- 
covery was  of  interest  because  the  new  gas, 
unlike  any  of  the  other  constituents  of  air, 
refused  to  combine  with  other  substances. 
Because  of  this  lack  of  chemical  affinity  the 
gas  was  named  "argon"  (the  idle  one). 

Since  the  discovery  of  argon,  still  other 
unsuspected  constituents  of  our  atmos- 
phere have  been  discovered  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay.  Besides  argon,  he  has  given  the 
world  "neon"  (the  new  one),  "krypton" 
(the  hidden  one),  and  "xenon"  (the 
stranger).  All  of  these  gases  are  contained 
in  the  air  in  infinitesimal  quantities. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  these 
rare  gases  Sir  William  Ramsay  found  it 
necessary  to  weigh  given  amounts  of  them. 
He  was  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  not 
possessing  a  balance  delicate  enough;  for 
these  gases  are  marvelously  light.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  about  the  construction  of  one. 
It  has  recently  been  completed  and  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  most  delicate  bal- 
ance in  the  world. 


observed,  with  an  elephantine  affectation  of 
sentiment.  He  removed  his  hat  but  not  his 
cigar,  and  with  a  trace  of  embarrassment 
sat  down  beside  her.  "You  are  thinner, 
Mildred,  than  when  I  saw  you  last." 

"You  think  so?"  she  asked,  as  if  sur- 
prised. She  looked  at  him  with  a  peculiar, 
vacant,  puzzled  gaze,  such  as  sometimes 
follows  a  sudden  waking  from  sleep.  Then, 
catching  herself,  she  said:  "  You  are  much 
heavier." 

"If  I  am,  Mildred,"  he  began,  in  a  tone 
which  came  to  her  ear  like  an  echo  of  the 
past,  "it  is  because  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunates  who  seem  to  thrive  on  grief. 
When  I  left  you  last  life  had  no  longer  any 
attraction  for  me.   Did  you  get  my  note  ?  " 

"Your  note!  I  got  no  note  from  you," 
she  answered  abstractedly.  The  scene— 
he  and  she  sitting  in  the  summer-house 
together— had  a  bewildering  unreality  for 
her  and  she  heard  her  own  voice  like  that 
of  another  person. 

For  fifteen  minutes  Barton's  words 
flowed  steadily  as  he  amplified  the  sketch 
which  Lucius  Blair  had  denounced  as  a 
tissue  of  lies.  The  girl  heard  little  or  noth- 
ing of  what  he  said.  She  realized  from  the 
first  that  she  had  never  loved  this  man ;  he 
was,  after  all,  little  else  than  a  stranger; 
and  his  mission  was  not  to  restore  a  lost 
love,  but— the  thought  was  like  a  knife- 
thrust— to  take  from  her  the  image  which 
she  had  so  long  held  to  her  breast. 

"Am  I  wrong  in  hoping  that  my  dream 
may  yet  be  realized  ?  "  she  finally  heard  him 
saying,  as  if  he  had  been  repeating  it  over 
and  over. 

"Percy,"  said  she,  with  more  warmth 
than  she  had  yet  displayed,  "when  I  told 
you  that  night  that  I  did  not  love  you  I 
told  you  only  the  truth." 

He  flushed  a  deeper  red  than  wine, 
strong  cigars  and  rich  food  had  painted  his 
flabby  cheeks.  "You  told  my  mother 
differently,"  he  protested. 

Now  it  was  the  girl's  cheeks  that  grew 
crimson. 

"I  did,"  she  admitted,  "and  thought  I 
was  speaking  the  truth.  I — I  can't  explain 
it  to  you,  but  I  realize  now  that  it  was  only 
your  memory,  an  idealized  memory,  that  I 
loved,  when  I  thought  you  were  dead  and 
that,  perhaps,  I  had  driven  you  to  your 
death." 

"  But  if  you  loved  my  memory  you  must 
have  loved  me  a  little,"  he  persisted. 

"No,"  she  answered  sadly,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes;  "my  dream  is  over.  We  can 
never  be  anything  more  than— than  what 
we  are." 

When  Lucius  Blair  came  home  for 
dinner,  rather  earlier  than  usual,  Mildred 
was  sitting  on  the  veranda. 

"  Did  Percy  come?"  he  asked  at  once. 

Her  lips  quivered.  "Yes— and  went 
again — forever." 

"Thank  God,"  he  murmured  fervently, 
as  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 


So  sensitive  is  this  weighing  apparatus 
that  it  is  housed  in  a  subterranean  cham- 
ber, where  the  temperature  is  constant  all 
the  year  round,  and  where  it  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  street  vibrations.  The  weigh- 
ing must  be  done  in  a  dark  room;  for  an 
ordinary  light  would  markedly  heat  the 
instrument  and  vitiate  its  readings.  When 
properly  adjusted,  the  scale  will  detect  a 
difference  in  weight  of  one  seven-billionth 
of  an  ounce. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  securing 
weights  small  enough  to  weigh  a  gas  so 
light  as  xenon  or  krypton  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  employ  the  gases  themselves 
as  weights.  The  tiny  tube  in  which  one  of 
these  gases  is  contained  is  placed  upon  the 
scale  and  a  reading  taken.  Thereupon  the 
tube  is  opened  and  the  gas  released  and 
the  inrushing  air  exhausted.  Once  more  the 
tube  is  weighed.  The  difference  between 
the  two  weighings  is  the  weight  of  the  gas. 

The  finest  metallic  weight  thus  far  made 
weighs  one  one-million-five-hundred-thou- 
sandth of  an  ounce— much  too  coarse  for 
weighing  the  rarer  gases. 

So  slight  is  the  movement  of  the  scale 
beam  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye. 
It  must  be  magnified.  Hence,  the  weight 
of  the  gas  in  the  scale  is  indicated  by  a 
small  mirror,  upon  which  a  minute  pencil  of 
light  is  thrown  and  reflected  upon  a  gradu- 
ated black  scale. 


No.  107  A  — Round  Combination  Stone  especially 
adapted  to  carpenters'  tools,  with  polished  oak  box, 
$1.50  postpaid— Without  box,  $1.00  postpaid. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  satis- 
faction if  your  tools, 
your  household 
knives,  etc.,  were 
always  sharp  and  well 
conditioned  ? 
Carborundum  sharp- 
ening stones  make  it 
easy  to  keep  them  so. 


No.  77  A  -  Knife  Sharpener,  stag  handle,  in  satin 
lined  box,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

Carborundum  sharpening  stones  are 
sold  by  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 
If  you  can't  get  them  from  your 
dealer,  send  direct.     Don't  be 
satisfied  with  any- 
thing else. 

Write  for  the  sharp- 
ening stone  book. 

The  Carborundum 
Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Subscribe  for  a  National  Newspaper 
Special  Inducements  Offered  to  Subscription  Agents 

Che  Bun 

is  a  national  newspaper.  Its  columns  are  clean.  Its  literary 
excellence  is  acknowledged  generally.  It  is  the  newspaper 
which  experienced  journalists  advise  beginners  in  their  pro- 
fession to  read  and  study  in  order  to  acquire  style  and  as- 
certain the  relative  importance  of  news. 

THE  SUN  organization  has  been  the  subject  of  magazine 
articles ;  its  editorials  have  been  published  as  essays  of  per- 
manent value  and  its  establishment  has  been  the  scene  and 
inspiration  of  plays  and  stories. 

All  the  news  printed  in  THE  SUN  is  gathered  by  its  own 
representatives.  Its  enterprise  is  acknowledged  in  the  fact 
that  leading  newspapers  in  many  large  cities  subscribe  for 
its  news  service. 

In  voting  contests  college  students  have  endorsed  THE 
SUN  as  their  favorite  newspaper.  Its  columns  appeal  to 
people  of  refinement.  Its  book  reviews  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  attract  many  readers.  Its  Monday  morning  mining 
news  is  comprehensive  and  valuable.  It  has  special  articles 
about  finance,  the  drama,  music,  art,  fashions,  and  bridge 
whist.  It  covers  sporting  events  fully  and  accurately.  It 
is  noted  for  the  manner  in  which  it  handles  great  news 
events.  It  rejects  notices  of  "Get  Rich  Quick"  schemes 
and  objectionable  advertising. 

THE  SUNDAY  SUN  is  full  of  interest.  It  has  special 
articles,  many  of  them  illustrated,  regarded  as  equal  to  those 
of  the  best  magazines. 

THE  SUN'S  reliability  has  been  recognized  in  the  popu- 
lar phrase:  "  If  you  see  it  in  THE  SUN,  it's  so."  The 
brightness  of  its  columns  is  attested  by  the  saying  :  "THE 
SUN  shines  for  all." 

The  Evening  Sun 

is  modeled  on  the  lines  of  THE  SUN.  It  prints  complete 
stock  and  bond  quotations  and  is  regarded  by  investors  as 
a  reliable  guide.    Its  illustrations  are  striking  and  timely. 

Compare  the  low  subscription  rates  of  THE  SUN  and 
THE  EVENING  SUN  with  those  of  other  New  York 
newspapers. 

Liberal  inducements  are  offered  to  obtain  subscriptions 
for  THE  SUN  and  THE  EVENING  SUN.  For  particulars 
address  Department  A,  THE  SUN,  New  York. 

Subscription  Ratea:  THE  SUN,  Dally,  Per  Month, 
$0.50;  Daily,  Per  Year,  |6.00;  Sunday,  Per  Year,  $2.00; 
Daily  and  Sunday,  Per  Year,  $8.00;  Daily  and  Sunday, 
Per  Month,  $0.70;  THE  EVENING  SUN,  Per  Month, 
$0.20;  Per  Year,  $2.00. 


WurlTIzer 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments 

We  supply  the  United  States  Govern- 


ment. Prices  cut  in  half  this  season. 
Greatest  values  ever  known.  Big, 
new  catalog  now  ready. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

172  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati ;  or  326  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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VtEXii*0:  in.  M.ikm,: 
"  Machine  whlili  eliminates  hum. in  fiailty 
id  guards  .tgalnst  i  -u; ■  ■■  n  - 


a  mi 'ii mi  t  need  know 
tires.    With  these  per- 
fect machine-maile  tires  he  can  for- 
get l)low-oiits,  blisters)  putictures, 
etc.     Experts  concede  that  it's  im- 
possible to  make  a  perfect  automo- 
bile tire  by  hand.     If  the  tire  maker 
is  fresli  and  strong,  the  several  layers 
of  fabric  required  in  tire  building  will 
be  stretched  to  a  greater  extent  than 
if  lie  is  tired  and  weak.    This  means 
uneven   tension  of  layers,  causing 
ridges  which  result  in  blisters,  blow- 
outs, etc.    With  our  new  tire-mak- 
ing machine  —  perfected  after  three  years'  labor — every  process  is 
exact.     Each  layer  of  fabric  is  stretched  to  an  absolutely  even  tension. 
There's  no  chance  of  ridges,  etc.    Human  frailly  is  eliminated.    Long  life  and 
evert  performance  is  the  record  of  machine-made 


Summer  Underwear 


TIRES 


Here's  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why 
36%  of  the  estimated  150,000  automo- 
biles being  built  this  year  will  be  equip- 
ped with  (loodyear  Tires.  They  are 
larger  than  rated,  although  they  will 
always  lit  the  rims  for  which  they  are 
rated.  Larger  tires  mean  more  mileage. 

They  positively  will  not  rim  cut  or 
force  off  the  rim,  even  though  ridden 
flat.  There  are  64  strands  of  piano 
wire  in  each  base,  each  wire  being  ca- 
pable of  standing  a  pressure  of  100 
pounds.  These  contr.ict  with  inflation, 

Send  for  Valuable  Book 


All  these  and  many  other  points  are  described  in  our  valuable  book, 
"How  to  Select  an  Automobile  Tire."    1-rom  fly-leaf  to  back  cover 
this  volume  is  lull  of  information  of  value  to  the  motorist  with  no 
money  to  waste.    If  you  would  have  tires  that  give  extreme 
mileage  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  send  for  a  copy 
today  —  now;  it's  FREEl 


The  GoodyearTire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Seneca  St.,  Akron,  0. 


Branches 
and  Agencies 
i  all  principal  cities 


- 


FOR  BOYS 


Insist  on  Thin  Label 


causing  the  tire  to  grip  the  rim  so  tightly 
that  creeping  or  forcing  off  the  ritn  is,  im- 
possible.   No  tire  bolts  are  needed 
They  give  extreme  mileage — often  twice 
or  three  times  that  given  by  the  best 
ordinary  tires.  In  case  of  need  they 
arc  easily  removed  and  replaced 
The  side  walls  push  in  easily, 
and  never  "freeze"  in  the  rim 
channel  as   do  hooked 
foot  or  clincher  tires 
For  resiliency  Goodyear 
Tires   are  supreme. 


REG  U  S  PATOFf 

On  Only  Genuine  "Porosknit" 

Alter  the  bath,  "Porosknit"  is  par- 
ticularly refreshing.  The  elastic  open 
texture  lets  air  reach  your  body — re- 
tains the  cooling  sensation  of  the  bath. 

1  Porosknit  "  is  comfortable  because  it  fits 
everywhere  and  binds  nowhere.  Non-irritating 
became  made  from  soft,  long  fibre  combed  yarn. 

\Vf  ar  Porosknit."  either  in  two-piece  or 
union  style,  and  you'll  know  true  comfort. 

Any  Style  Union  Suits 

For  Men  $  1 .00  For  Boys  50c. 

Or  Shirts  and  Drawers 
For  Men       For  Boys 

Any  Style-  €)Z* 
KJ  \J\^m   per   garment  4mt%J\^m 

Buy  from  nearest  dealer.  Send  for  our 
Handsomely  Illustrated  Booklet — free  by  mail 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 

1  Washington  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


The  Difference 

between  "SuperbaCra  vats" 
and  others  is  the  peculiar 
nature'of  thesilk.  "Superbas" 
are  made  of  strong-bodied, 
hardy-weaved,  wool-en- 
forced silk  fabrics  which 
resist  wear,  retain  freshness, 
show  fewer  pin  ho'es  and 

Wrinkle  Less 

than  any  other  cravat  silk. 
You  will  find  "Superba 
Cravats  "  on  sale  at  leading 
shops  in  50  plain  natty  new 
shades  —  50c  and  $1.00 
grades.    Ask  for  them. 

Or,  wewlll  torwardcravat  on  receipt 
of  price.    Free  Style  Book. 

h:  c.  cohn  &  co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Workers  With  Boys 


As  to  their  enthusiasm  and  selling  efficiency,  how  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  individual  boy  and  group  boys  engaged  in  team  work,  selling  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING 
POST  and  THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  ? 

Wherever  POST-JOURNAL  boys  in  groups  are  doing  team  work,  drawing  our  magazines 
from  a  common  wholesaler,  each  group  boy  averages  more  copies  sold  than  does  the  individual 
boy  not  in  personal  contact  with  other  boy  agents.    WHY  should  this  be  true? 

Tell  us  what  local  influences  tend  to  help  the  group  boys  sell  the  more  copies.  Illustrate 
by  mentioning  specific  incidents  which  have  come  within  your  own  observation,  of  real  POST- 
JOURNAL  boys  working  in  groups  or  teams.  We  ask  your  views,  and  particularly  detailed 
illustrations  of  them,  because  we  want  suggestions  for  improving  the  training  course  we  give 
our  boy  agents. 

TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

For  the  letter  which  contains  the  most  effective  illustration  of  a  valid  reason  for  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  group  boys  as  compared  with  the  independent  ones,  we  will  pay  $25.00. 


Your  letter  should  be  from  300  to  500 
words.  It  must  be  about  real  P-J  boys 
engaged  in  team  work,  and  if  possible 
the  name  and  address  of  the  wholesaler 
should  be  given.  It  must  be  legibly  writ- 
ten, on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  (type- 


mm 


written  preferred ),  and  must  bear  your 
name  and  address. 

Any  prize  for  your  letter  will  be  paid 
either  (1)  to  you,  (2)  to  the  wholesaler, 
or  (3)  to  the  boys  themselves,  as  you  may 
direct.  The  awards  will  be  made  on  July 
30.    Address  your  letter  thus  : 


"OUR  TEAMS,"  Circulation  Department 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Men  Like  It  1 


A  sponge  bath 
with  water 
softened 
withaliltle 
C.  C.  Par- 
sons' House- 
hold Ammonia  Si 
cleanses    the  £ 
poresofallsecre-  I 
tions  and  a 
j    overcomes  I 
A   odors  of  per-  1 
yM   spiration.  1 


CCParsons  | 
Household  | 
Ammonia  1 

{Introduced  1&76)  | 

This  Is  .1  preparation  of  ammoni.i  8 

in  which  the  caustic   alkali  found  8 

in   ordinary  ammonia  is  neutralized  ■ 

and   made   harmless  yet    highly  B 

cleansing.     Insist  on   the   genuine.  B 

At  itny  grocer's    Write  for  booklet.  8S 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  WORKS  | 
59  Sedgwick  St.,     Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  | 


The  Law  Upholds  the  WALES 


T(uj$:Caiptls.(yrtaiiis.'Blantets 


H 


From  the 
Mill 

We  Pay 
Freight 


dealers'  profits.  We  give  a  bind- 
ing guarantee  of  satisfaction  and 
»ave  you  33  1-3  per  cent. 

You  can  buy  the  well  known  Regal 
Rug,  reversible,  all  wool  finish,  at 
$3.75.  Our  Brussello  Rujr,  greatest 

value  known,  $1.88.  Splendid 
Kfadc  Bruieli  Rug.  9x12  ft.. 
$11.  Pamoui  Invincible  Vel- 
vet!, 9x12  it  .  $10.  Standard 
Azmlniteri,  9x12  ft.,  $18.50. 
1-iiie  quality  Lace  Curtalni,  4^i. 
per  pair  and  up.  Tapeitry 
Curtalni,  Wilton  Rugi,  Lin- 
oleums .it  Mill  pries. 

Write  tu-day  lor  our  N  )•  W 

II. LUSTRA  I  BO  CATALOG, 
No.  12.  Sent  free.  Show;,  latest 
designs  In  actual  colors. 
UNITED  MILLS  MFO  CO 
2490-2462  Jaiper  8t  ,  Phlla. 
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Addirvi* 

C;\r\d  I,i*1  mg 
Machine 


A COVETOUS  competitor,  after  spend- 
ing about  $400,000  and  two  years  of 
litigation  in  an  attempt  to  secure  control  of 
the  WALKS,  is  now  forced  to  acknowledge 
defeat.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Wilkes-Banc  stockholders 
in  their  action  to  protect  the  WALKS  from 
the  clutches  of  trusts  or  combinations. 

The  WALKS  machine  is  the  recognized 
leader  and,  secure  in  its  independence  of  con- 
trol, it  will  retain  its  superiority  of  design, 
serviceability  and  durability. 

Write  for  details. 

THE  ADDER  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


ranvae  I  German  Silver 

m      FOSTER'S  ARCH 
Support  and  Heel  Cushion 

Strengthens  instep,  lessens  "jar"  makes 
walking  easy  graceful — tireless.  As  light-  soft 
— snug  as  a  glove.  A  lit  for  every  foot,  Yout  size 
anil  $2  brings  a  pair  today.  Koi  sale  al  all  shoe 
stores.   Tredair  Cushions  scpatate  25c  pet  pan 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 
170  B  Summer  Street  BoHton.  MnsH. 


BIRD  MANNA! 


The  Kr»':it  secret  of  the  c;m:iry   breeders  of 

the  il:irt/  Mountains  in  Germany*  Hird 
Manna  will  restore  1 1 •  < -  song  ol  <  .1  k**  birds, 
will  prevent  their  ullinentsj  una  restore 
them  t<>  good  condition!  Ii  given  durlni 
the  season  ot  shedding  feathers  it  w ill 
curry  the  little  musician  through  this 
critical  period  without  (in1  loss  ol  sonu. 
Sent  by  mall  on  recelbl  "f  L6c(  in  stamps.  Sold  by  :>n 
druggists.  :*2  page  Bird  Booh  Mailed  Free. 

THE  BIRD  FOOD  CO  ,  No  400  N  Third  St.,  PhtlinU'tphlft.  Pf» 


i4  name  descriptive  of  quality  plus  convenience  of  package  in  toilet  preparations 

TT  is  easier  to  copy 
Colgate  packages  than 
to  match  Colgate  quality 


COMES 
OUT  A 
RIBBON 
LIES  FLAT 
ON  THE 
^  BRUSH 


ilQIc  SouiderlA 

Remember 
when  you 
are  offered 
something 
"just  as  good" 
in  a  pack- 
age 'Mike 
Col  gates. 


?  5 
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^Jp  SAFETY  POWDE? 
_JS  THE  SAVING  box 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream 

It  is  an  antiseptic  of  high  value  and  a  perfect  cleanser.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
so  delicious  to  the  taste  that  children  will  use  it  without  urging.  "In  freedom 
from  gritty  substances,  unexcelled,"  says  Parker  C.  Mcllhiney,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  gives  a  mild  alkaline  reaction,  making  it  an  effec- 
tive corrector  of  decay-causing  acids  in  the  mouth. 

Talc  Powder 

Colgate's  Talc  gives  the  widest  choice  of  perfumes — an  antiseptic  powder,  per- 
fumed antiseptically.  Chemical  analysis  proves  it  to  be  the  Real Boric  Powder, 
containing  eight  times  more  Boric  Acid  than  any  one  of  six  other  widely 
advertised  talcums  examined.  Safest  and  best  for  you  and  your  children. 
It  makes  summer  dressing  comfortable. 

Rapid  Shave  Powder 

Softening — Soothing — Sanitary.  Fresh  soap  with  every  shave  and  a  lather  as 
lasting  and  delightful  as  that  of  our  famous  shaving  stick.  No  rubbing  in 
the  lather  with  the  fingers  or  making  it  in  a  cup.  Just  powder  the  wet  brush, 
lather  your  face  and  enjoy  a  soft,  smooth  shave.  Proved  antiseptic  and  germi- 
cidal by  chemical  test. 

Trial  size  package  of  any  one  of  the  above  mailed  you  for  four  cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  P,  55  John  St.,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 


